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Put  of  an  Article  from  the  North  British  SeTiew. 

lAft  of  Lord  Jeffrey ;  with  a  Selection  from  his 
Correspondence,  By  Lord  Cockburn,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  2 
Vols.    Edinburgh,  1852. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1786-7  that  the  poet 
fiums,  a  new  prospect  having  been  suddenly  opened 
up  to  him  by  the  kind  intervention  of  Blacklock, 
and  a  few  other  influential  men  in  Edinburgh, 
abandoned  his  desperate  project  of  emigrating  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  hastened  to  pay  his  first  and 
memorable  visit  to  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
Durine  that  winter,  as  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  life  know,  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  then  in 
his  twenty-ninth  year,  was  the  lion  of  Minburgh 
society.  Lord  Monboddo,  Dueald  Stewart,  Ilarry 
Erskine,  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Henry 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  B&ck,  Dr.  Adam 
Ferguson — such  were  the  names  then  most  con- 
epicuous  in  the  literary  capital  of  North  Britain  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  company  of  these  men,  alternated 
with  that  of  the  Creeches,  the  Smellies,  the  Willie 
Nicols,  and  other  contemporary  Edinburgh  celeb- 
rities of  a  lower  grade,,  ttiat  Bums  first  realized 
the  fact  that  he  was  no  mere  bard  of  local  note, 
but  a  new  power  and  magnate  in  Scottish  litera- 
ture. 

To  those  who  are  alive  to  the  poetry  of  coinci- 
dences, two  anecdotes  connected  with  this  residence 
of  Bums  in  Edinburgh  will  always  be  specially 
interesting.  What  reader  of  Lockhart's  Life  of 
Scott  is  there  who  does  not  remember  the  account 
there  given  of  Scott's  first  and  only  interview  with 
Bums  ?  As  the  story  is  now  more  minutely  told 
in  Mr.  Robert  Chambers*  Life  of  Bums,  Scott,  who 
was  then  a  lad  of  seventeen,  just  removed  from  the 
High  School  to  a  desk  in  his  father's  office,  was 
invited  by  his  friend  and  companion ,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Ferguson,  to  accompany  him  to  his  father's  house 
on  an  evening  when  Bums  was  to  be  there.  The 
two  youngsters  entered  the  room,  sat  down  unno- 
ticed by  their  seniors,  and  looked  on  and  listened 
in  moaest  silence.  Burns,  when  he  came  in, 
seemed  a  little  out  of  his  element,  and,  instead  of 
mingline  at  once  with  the  company,  kept  going 
about  the  room,  looking  at  the  pictures  on  the 
walls.  One  print  particularly  arrested  his  atten- 
tion. It  represented  a  soldier  lying  dead  among 
the  snow,  his  dog  on  one  side,  and  a  woman  with 
a  child  in  her  arms  on  the  other.  Underneath  the 
print  were  some  lines  of  verse  descriptive  of  the 
subject,  which  Bums  read  aloud  with  a  voice  falter^ 
ing  with  emotion.  A  little  while  afler,  tumins  to 
the  company  and  pointing  to  the  print,'  he  asked 
if  any  one  could  teu  him  who  was  the  author  of  the 
lines.  No  one  chanced  to  know,  excepting  Scott, 
who  remembered  that  they  were  from  an  obscure 
poem    of  Langhome's.    The  information,  whis- 

S?red  by  Scott  to  some  one  near,  was  repeated  to 
urns,  who,  after  asking  a  little  more  about  the 
matter,  rewarded  his  young  informant  with  a  look 
of  kindly  interest,  and  the  words,  (Sir  Adam  Fer- 
guson reports  them,)  "  You  '11  be  a  man  yet,  sir." 
ouch  is  the  one  stoiy,  the  story  of  the  **  literary 
ordination,"  a«  Mr.  Chambers  well  calls  it,  ot 
ooocxxzrn.    uyoiQ  aoA,     yoL.  xjonr.        1 


Scott  by  Bums — a  scene  which  we  think  Sir 
William  Allan  would  have  delighted  to  paint. 
The  other  story,  we  believe,  is  now  told  for  the 
first  time  by  Lord  Cockbum.  Somewhere  about 
the  very  day  on  which  the  foreffoine  incident  hap- 
pened, ''  a  little  black  creature^'  of  a  boy,  we  are 
told,  who  was  going  up  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  staring  ailigently  about  him,  was 
attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  whom  he 
saw  standing  on  the  pavement.  He  was  takine  a 
^ood  and  leisurely  view  of  the  object  of  his  curios- 
ity, when  some  one  standing  at  a  shop^oor  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  '*  Ay,  ladd.ie,  ye 
may  weel  look  at  that  man !  that 's  Robert  Bums." 
The  **  little  black  creature,"  thus  early  addicted  to 
cridcism,  was  Francis  Jeffirev,  the  junior  of  Scott 
by  four  years,  and  exactly  iour  years  behind  him 
in  the  classes  of  the  High  School,  where  he  was 
known  as  a  clever,  nervous  little  fellow,  who  never 
lost  a  place  without  crying.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
curious  fact  by  Lord  Cockbum,  that  Jeffrey's  ^nt 
teacher  at  the  High  School,  a  Mr.  Luke  Fraser, 
had  the  singular  fpod  fortune  of  sending  forth^ 
from  three  successive  classes  of  four  years  each, 
three  pupils  no  less  distinguished  than  Walter 
Scott,  Francis  Jeffirey,  and  Henry  Brougham. 

It  is  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  anecdote  that 
we  cite  these  names  and  coincidences.  We  should 
like  very  much  to  make  out  for  Scotland  in  general 
as  suggestive  a  series  of  her  intellectual  represen- 
tatives as  Lord  Cockbum  has  here  made  out  for 
Sart  of  the  pedagogic  era  of  the  worthy  and  long 
ead  Mr.  Luke  Fraser.  Confining  our  regards  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  precemne  paragraphs 
enable  us  to  group  together  at  least  three  conspic- 
uous Scottish  names  as  belonging,  by  right  of 
birth,  to  the  third  Quarter  of  that  century—- Bums, 
bom  in  Ayrshire  in  i759  ;  Scott,  bom  in  Edinburgh 
in  1769  ;  and  Jeffirey,  born  in  the  same  place  m 
1773.  Supposing  we  eo  a  little  further  back  for 
some  other  prominent  Scottish  names  of  the  same 
century,  the  readiest  to  occur  to  the  memory  will 
be  those  of  James  Thomson,  the  poet,  bom  in 
Roxburgshire  in  1700  ;  Thomas  Reid,  the  philoso- 
pher, bom  near  Aberdeen  in  1710  ;  David  Hume, 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1711 ;  Robertson,  the  histo- 
rian, bom  in  Mid-Lothian  in  1721 ;  Tobias  Smol- 
lett, the  novelist,  bom  at  Cardross  in  the  same 
year ;  Adam  Smith,  bom  in  Kirkaldy  in  1723  ; 
Robert  Fereusson,  the  Scottish  poet,  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1750 ;  and  Du^ld  Stewart,  bora  at 
Edinburgh  in  1753.  And,  if  for  a  similar  purpose, 
we  come  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  century, 
five  names  at  least  will  be  sure  to  occur  to  us,  in 
addition  to  that  of  Brougham — ^Thomas  Campbell, 
bom  at  Glasgow  in  1777  ;  Thomas  Chalmers,  bom 
at  Anstrather,  in  Fifeshire,  in  1780 ;  John  Wilson, 
bom,  if  we  may  trast  our  authorities,  at  Pauley 
in  1789  ;  Thomas  Carlyle,  bom  at  Ecclefechan  in 
Dumfries-shire  in  1795 ;  and  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton, bom  at  Edinburgh  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  In  this  list  we  omit  the  distinguished 
contemporary  Scottish  names  in  physical  science ; 
we  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  the  names  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  bora  near  Inveraess  in  1765, 
and  James  Mill,  bom  at  Montrofle  in  1773.    The 
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iliort  life  of  Burns,  if  we  choose  him  as  the  central 
figure  of  the  group,  connects  toother  all  these 
names.  The  oldest  of  them  was  in  the  prime  of 
life  when  Bums  was  horn,  and  the  youngest  of 
them  had  seen  the  light  before  Bums  died. 

On  glancing  in  oraer  alon^  this  series  of  emi- 
nent S^tchmen  bom  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
will  be  seen  that  thev  may  be  roughly  distributed 
into  two  nearly  equal  classes — ^men  of  philosophic 
intellect,  devoted  to  the  work  of  genend  specula- 
tion, or  thought  as  such ;  and  men  of  literary  or 
poetic  genius,  whose  works  belong  more  properly 
to  the  category  of  pure  literary  or  artistic  eSbrt. 
In  the  one  class  may  be  ranked  Keid,  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  Duffald  Stewart,  Mackintosh,  Mill,  Chal- 
mers, and  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  in  the  other, 
Thomson,  Smollett,  Robertson,  Fergusson,  Bums, 
Scott,  Jeffrey,  Campbell,  Wilson,  Irving,  and  Car- 
lyle.  Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken.  In  using  the 
phrases  *' philosophic  intellect*'    and    **  literary 

Snius,"  to  denote  the  distinction  referred  to,  we 
not  imply  anything  of  accurate  discrimination 
between  tne  phrases  Siemselves.  For  aught  that 
we  care,  the  phrases  may  be  reversed,  and  the  men 
of  the  one  class  may  be  styled  men  of  philosophic 
genius,  and  those  of  the  other,  men  of  literary 
Eabit  and  intellect.  If  we  prefer  to  follow  the 
popular  usage  in  our  application  of  the  terms,  it  is 
not  with  any  intention  of  making  out  for  the  one 
olasB,  by  the  appropriation  to  it  of  the  peculiar 
term  '*  genius,'*  a  certificate  of  a  higher  kind  of 
excellence  than  belongs  to  the  other.  Even  ac- 
ooidinff  to  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term, 
several  of  those  whom  we  have  included  in  the 
literary  category — as,  for  ezaniple,  Robertson, 
must  be  denied  the  title  of  men  of  genius ;  while, 
according  to  no  endurable  definition  of  the  term, 
could  the  title  of  men  of  genius  be  refused  to  such 
men  as  Adam  Smith,  or  Chalmers,  or  Hamilton. 
Nor,  even  when  thus  explained,  will  our  classifica- 
tion bear  any  verv  rigid  scratinv.  By  a  consider- 
able portion  of  what  mav  be  called  the  fundamen- 
tal or  unapparent  half  of  his  genius,  Carlyle 
belongs  to  the  class  of  speculative  thinkers ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  case  of  Chalmers  b  one  in 
which  the  thinking  or  s|>eculative  &culty,  which 
oertainly  belongea  to  him,  was  surcharged  and 
deluged  by  such  a  constant  flood  from  the  feelings 
that,  instcHBid  of  ranking  him  with  the  thinkers  as 
above,  we  might,  vnth  equal  or  greater  propriety, 
transpose  him  to  the  other  side,  or  oven  name  liim 
on  both  sides.  His  thinking  faculty,  which  was 
what  he  himself  set  most  store  by,  was  so  beset 
and  begirt  by  his  other  and  more  active  disposi- 
tions, that,  insteaj  of  working  on  and  on  through 
•oj  resisting  medium  with  iron  continuity,  it  dis- 
diari^  itself  almost  invariabljr,  as  soon  as  it 
toaehed  a  subject,  in  large  proximate  generalixa- 
tioDS.  On  the  whole,  then,  instead  of  the  forego- 
ing classification  of  eminent  Scotchmen  into  men 
of  speculation  and  men  of  general  literature,  one 
mignt  adopt  as  equally  serviceable  a  less  formal 
obssification  which  the  common  satirical  talk  re- 
specting Scotchmen  will  suggest.  The  hard,  cool, 
logical  Scotchman — such  is  tne  stereotyped  phrase 
in  which  Englishmen  describe  the  natives  of  North 
Britain.  There  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  trae  per- 
ception in  the  phrase  to  justify  its  use ;  but  the 
appreciation  it  mvolves  reaches  only  to  the  sur&ce. 
Tne  wdl-known  phrase,  perfervidum  in^enium 
SeoUnwn^  used,  Buchanan  tells  us,  centuries  ago 
i«  the  eoiiUaenl  to  express  the  idea  of  the  Scottish 
ihttMlw  then  uiUTeaiiUy  ountiit  aiid  fiHinded  on 


a  large  induction  of  instances,  is,  in  reality, } 
nearer  to  the, fact.    Without  maintaining  at  pn 
ent  that  all  Scotchmen  are  perfervid — that  Scotc 
men  in  general  are,  as  we  have  seen  it  ingenious 
argued,  not  cool,  calculating,  and  cautious,  bi 
positively  rash,  fanatical,  and  tempestuous ;  it  wi 
be  enough  to  refer  to  the  instances  which  prove  & 
least  that  some  Scotchmen  have  this  character 
The  thing  ma;f  be  expressed  thus : — On  referrini 
to  the  actual  ust  of  Scotchmen  who  have  attainec 
eminence  by  their  writings  or  speeches  in  this  oi 
the  last  century,  two  types  may  be  distinguished, 
in  one  or  the  other  of  which  the  Scottish  mind 
seems  necessarily  to  cast  itself— an  intellectual 
type  specifically  Scottish,  but  Scottish  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  tvpe  which  cultured  Scottish 
minds  assume  when  they  devote  themselves  to  the 
work  of  specific  investigation  ;  and  a  more  popular 
type,  characterizing  those  Scotchmen  who,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  work  of  specific  investigation, 
follow  a  career  calling  forth  all  the  resources  of 
Scottish  ^ntiment.      Scotchmen  of  the   first  or 
more  recondite  and  formal  type  are  Reid,  Smith, 
Hume,  Mill,  Mackintosh,  and  Hamilton,  in  all  of 
whom,  notwithstanding  their  differences,  we  see 
that  tendency  towards  metaphysical  speculation 
for  which  the  Scottish  mind  has  lleoome  celebrated ; 
Scotchmen  of  the  other  or  popular  type,  partaking 
of  the  metaphvsical  tendency  or  not,  but  drawing 
their  essential  inspiration  from  the  sentimenUu 
depths  of  the  national  character,  are  Bums,  Scott. 
Chalmers,  Irving,  and  Carlyle.     However  we  may 
choose  to  express  it,  the  fact  of  this  two-fold  forth- 
^oing  of  the  Scottish  mind,  either  in  the  scholas- 
tic  and    logical    direction  marked  out   by    one 
series  of  eminent  predecessors,  or  in  the  popular 
and  literary  direction  marked  out  by  another  series 
of  eminent  predecessors,  cannot  be  aenied. 

After  all,  however,  (for  we  cannot  yet  leave  this 
topic,)  there  u,  classify  and  distinguish  as  we  may, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  homogeneousness  among 
Scotchmen.  The  people  of  North  Britain  are  more 
homogeneous — have  decidedly  a  more  visiblo  basis 
of  common  character — ^than  the  people  of  South 
Britain.  A  Scotchman  may  indeed  be  almost  any- 
thing that  is  possible  in  this  world  ;  he  may  be  a 
saint  or  a  debauchee,  a  Christian  or  a  sceptic,  a 
spendthrift  or  a  usurer,  a  soldier  or  a  statesman,  a 
poet  or  a  statistician,  a  fool  or  a  man  of  genius, 
clear-headed  or  confused-headed,  a  Thomas  Chal- 
mers or  a  Joseph  Hume,  a  dry  man  of  mere  secular 
facts,  or  a  man  through  whose  mind  there  roll  for- 
ever the  stars  and  all  mysteries.  Still,  under 
every  possible  form  of  mental  combination  or 
activity,  there  will  be  found  in  every  Scotchman 
something  distinguishable  as  his  birth-quality  or 
Scotticism.  And  what  is  this  Scotticism  of  Scotch* 
men — this  ineradicable,  universally-combinable 
element  of  peculiarity,  breathed  into  the  Scottish 
soul  by  those  conditions  of  nature  and  of  life  which 
inhere  in  or  hover  over  the  area  of  Scottish  earth, 
and  which  are  repeated  in  the  same  precise  ensem- 
Me  nowhere  else  ?  Comes  it  from  the  hills,  or  the 
moors,  or  the  mists,  or  any  of  those  other  features  of 
scenery  and  climate  which  distinguish  bleak  and 
ragged  Scotland  fh)m  green  and  fertile  England  ? 
In  part,  doubtless,  from  these,  as  from  ful  else 
that  is  Scottish.  But  there  are  hiUs,  and  moors, 
and  mists  where  Scotchmen  are  not  bred ;  and  it 
is  rather  in  the  long  series  of  the  memorable 
thingp  that  have  been  done  oq  the  Scottish  hills 
and  moors— the  acta  whieh  tlM  letfospeotive  eye 
MM  flk^di^  thioogh  the  old  Soottiah  akCiythiil 
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<ftia  18  to  seek  the  origin  and  explanation  of  whatever 
SootticiBin  is.  Now,  as  compared  with  England 
at  least,  that  which  has  come  down  to  the  natives 
of  Scotland  as  something  peculiar,  generated  hy 
the  series  of  past  transactions  of  which  their  coun- 
try has  been  the  scene,  is  an  intense  spirit  of 
nationality. 

No  nation  in  the  world  is  more  factitious  than 
the  Scotch — ^more  composite  as  regards  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  it  has  been  constructed.  If  in 
England  there  haye  been  Britons,  Celts,  Romans, 
Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  in  Scotland  there 
have  been  Celts,  Britons,  Romans,  Norwegians, 
Danes,  Ando-Saxons,  and  Normans.  The  only 
difierence  of  any  consequence  in  this  respect  prob- 
ably is,  that  whereas  m  England  the  Celtic  ele- 
ment is  derived  chieBy  from  the  British  or  Webh, 
and  the  Teutonic  element  chiefly  from  the  Conti- 
nental-German source,  in  Scotland  the  Gaels  have 
fimitshed  most  of  the  Celtic,  and  the  Scandinavian 
Germans  most  of  the  Teutonic  element.  Nor,  if 
we  regard  the  agencies  that  have  acted  intellectu- 
ally on  the  two  nations,  shall  we  find  Scotland  to 
have  been  less  notably  afibcted  from  without  than 
Enzland.  To  mention  only  one  circumstance,  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland  was  marked  Wa  much  more 
decided  importation  of  new  modes  of^^thinking  and 
new  social  forms  than  the  Reformation  in  the 
sister  country.  But  though  quite  as  factitious, 
therefore,  as  the  English  nation,  the  Scottish,  by 
reason  of  its  very  smallness,  for  one  thing,  has 
always  possessed  a  more  intense  consciousness  of 
its  nationality,  and  a  creator  liability  to  be  acted 
upon  throughout  its  wnole  substance  by  a  common 
thought  or  common  feeling.  Even  as  lato  as  the 
year  1707,  the  entire  population  of  Scotland  did 
not  exceed  one  million  of  individuals;  and  if, 
going  farther  back,  we  fancy  this  small  nation 
placed  on  the  frontier  of  one  so  much  lar^r,  and 
obliged  continually  to  defend  itself  against  the 
attacks  of  so  powerful  a  neighbor,  wo  can  have  no 
diflkulty  in  conceiving  how,  in  the  smaller  nation, 
the  feeung  of  a  central  life  would  be  sooner  de- 
veloped and  kept  more  continuously  active.  The 
sentiment  of  nationality  is  essentially  negative; 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  people  which  has  been 
tauffht  to  recognixe  its  own  individuality  by  inces- 
sanUy  marldne  the  line  of  exclusion  between  itself 
and  others.  Almost  aU  the  great  movements  of 
ScotUnd,  as  a  nation,  have  accordin^y  been  of  a 
negative  character,  that  is,  movements  of  self- 
defence — the  War  of  National  Independence 
against  the  Edwards ;  the  Non-Episcopal  struggle 
in  the  reigns  of  the  Charleses ;  and  even  the  Non- 
Intrusion  controversy  of  later  times.  The  very 
motto  of  Scotland,  as  a  nation,  is  negjative — Nemo 
me  hnffune  lace$$et.  It  is  different  with  England. 
There  have  of  ooone  been  negative  movements  in 
Eb^and  too,  but  these  have  been  movementi  of 
one  fiiction  or  part  of  the  English  People  against 
another;  and  the  activity  of  the  Engtish  nation, 
as  a  whole,  has  consisted,  not  in  preserving  its  own 
individuality  from  external  attack,  but  in  rally  and 
genially  evolvine  the  various  elements  which  it 
finds  within  itseu,  or  in  powerful  positive  exertions 
of  its  strength  upon  what  lies  outside  it. 

The  first  and  most  natural  form  of  what  we  have 
ealled  the  Scotticism  of  Scotchmen,  that  is,  of  the 
peeoliarity  which  dififerences  them  finom  people  of 
other  countries,  and  more  expressly  from  English- 
men, is  this  amor  patrut,  this  inordinate  intmity 
of  national  fteffig.  There  are  verrfiswSoolchmwi 
wbOv  wfaatem  mej  maj  prelond,  an  dufM,  of 


this  pride  of  beins  Scotchmen.  Penetrate  to  itb 
heart  of  any  Sootoiunan,  even  the  most  Anglified, 
or  the  most  philosophic  that  can  be  found,  and 
there  will  certainly  be  found  a  remnant  in  it  of 
loving  regard  for  the  little  land  that  lies  north  of 
the  Tweed.  And  what  eminent  Scotchman  can 
be  named  in  whose  constitution  a  liurger  or  smaller 
proportion  of  the  amor  Scotitt  has  not  been  visibk  ^ 
In  some  of  the  foremost  of  such  men,  as  Burna^ 
Scott,  and  Wilson,  this  amor  Scotut  has  even  been 
present  as  a  confessed  ingredient  of  their  geniua— 
a  sentiment  determining,  to  a  great  extent,  tha 
style  and  matter  of  all  that  they  have  written  or 
attempted. 

^e  rough  bnr-thiitle  spreadiag  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear — 
I  turned  the  weeding-heuk  atide. 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 
No  nation,  no  statioa 

My  euTT  e'er  eonld  ndte— 
A  SooU  stUl,  but  blot  stUl, 
I  knew  nae  higher  praise. 

In  reading  the  writings  of  such  men,  one  is  per* 
petually  reminded,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  that 
these  writings  are  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
a  strictly  national  literature.  But  even  in  thoii 
Scotchmen  in  the  determination  of  whose  intelleOi> 
tual  efforts  the  amor  Scotia  has  acted  no  such  obvi^ 
ous  and  ostensible  part,  the  presence  of  somo 
mental  reference  to,  or  intermittent  communication 
of  sentiment  with,  the  hmd  of  their  birth,  is  almoot 
sure  to  be  detected.  The  speculations  of  Reid  and 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  and,  in  some  degree,  also, 
those  of  Chalmers,  were  in  subjects  interesting  not 
to  Scotchmen  alone,  but  to  the  human  race  as 
such  ;  and  yet,  precisely  as  these  men  enunciated 
their  generalities  intended  for  the  whole  world  in 
good  broad  Scotch,  so  had  they  all,  after  their  di^ 
rerent  ways,  a  genuine  Scottish  relish  for  Sootti^ 
humors,  jokes,  and  antiquities.  The  same  thing  ii 
true  of  Carlyle,  a  power  as  he  is  recognised  to  bt 
not  in  Scottish  only,  but  in  all  British  literatore. 
Even  James  Mill,  who,  more  than  most  Scotch- 
men, succeeded  in  conforming,  both  in  speech  and 
in  writing,  to  English  habits  and  requirements, 
relapsed  into  a  Scotchman  when  he  listened  to  a 
Scottish  song,  or  told  a  Scottish  anecdote.  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  intense  amor  Scotia,  where,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  have  been  least  e>> 
pected,  is  afibrded  by  the  writings  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  If  there  is  a  man  now  alive  conspiciH 
ous  among  his  contemporaries  for  the  exercise  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale  of  an  inteUect  the  mosl 
pure  and  abstract,  that  man  is  Sir  William ;  and 
yet,  not  even  when  discussing  the  nbilosophj  of 
the  unconditioned  or  perfe<Sing  tne  theorr  of 
syllogism  which  is  nniversal,  aom  Sir  Williwm 
forget  his  Scottish  lineage.  With  what  glee,  im 
his  notes,  or  in  stray  passages  in  his  dissertationa 
themselves,  does  he  seiie  every  importunity  of 
adding  to  the  proofs  that  speculation  in  general' 
has  been  largely  affected  by  the  stream  of  speoific 
Scottish  tho^;ht— quoting,  for  example,  the  sayinft: 
of  Scalieer,  ^*Les  Ecossots  $ont  bans  Phihtophes  ;^ 
or  dwelBn^  on  the  fiict  that  at  one  time  ahnoii 
every  continental  univoB^ty  had  a  Scottish  pnK 
fessorship  of  philosoiiAJy,  specially  so  named ;  or* 
reviving  the  memories  of  defunct  Balfoors,  and 
Duncans,  and  CiMifanerses,  and  Dalgamos,  and 
other  **  Sooti  extra  Scotiam  agentet^*  of  other  wo^ 
tnriat ;  or  stertiing  his  readers  with  toeh  gnm^ 
kgW  inii  as  UmI  imnMlMNl  Kan*  and  Sir  ' 
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Ke^fton  bftd  ScottSsh  grandfathers,  and  that  the 
e^ebrated  FVenoh  metaphysician,  Destutt  Traoy, 
was,  in  reality,  but  a  transmogrified  Scotchman  of 
the  name  of  IScott !  We  know  nothing  more  re- 
freshing than  such  evidences  of  strone  national 
feeline  in  such  a  man.  It  is  the  Scottish  Stagirite 
not  ashamed  of  the  bonnet  and  plaid ;  it  is  the 
philosopher  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  a 
Covenanter. 

Even  now,  when  Scotchmen,  their  native  country 
having  been  so  long  merged  in  the  higher  unity  of 
Great  Britain,  labor  altogether  in  the  interest  of 
this  higher  unity,  and  forget*  or  set  aside  the 
smaller,  they  are  still  liable  to  be  a£^ted  charac- 
teristically in  all  that  they  do  by  the  consciousness 
that  they  are  Scotchmen.  This  will  be  found  true 
whether  we  regard  those  Scotchmen  who  work 
side  bv  side  wiui  Englbhmen  in  the  conduct  of 
British  public  affiurs  or  British  commerce,  or 
those  Scotchmen  who  vie  with  Englishmen  in  the 
walks  of  British  authorship  and  literature.  In 
either  case  the  Scotchman  is  distinguished  from 
the  Englishman  by  this,  that  he  carries  the  con- 
•cionsness  of  his  nationality  about  with  him. 
Were  he,  indeed,  disposed  to  forget  it,  the  banter 
on  the  subject  to  which  he  is  perpetually  ezpcMsed 
in  the  society  of  his  English  fhenas  and  acquaint- 
ances, would  serve  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  it.  It 
10  the  same  now  with  the  individual  Scotchman 
cast  among  Englishmen  as  it  was  with  the  Scottish 
nation  when  it  nad  to  defend  its  frontier  against 
the  Enriish  armies.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a 
smaller  Dody  placed  in  contact  with  a  larger  one, 
and  rendered  more  intensely  conscious  of  his  indi- 
vidoality  by  the  constant  necessity  of  asserting  it. 
But  this  self-assertion  of  a  Scotchman  among  Eng- 
lishmen, this  constant  feeling  **  I  am  a  §x)tcn- 
man,"  rests,  like  the  feeling  of  nationality  itself, 
on  a  prior  assertion  of  what  is  in  fact  a  negative. 
For  a  Scotchman  to  be  always  thinking  **  I  am  a 
Scotchman/'  is,  in  the  circumstances  now  under 
view,  tantamount  to  always  thinking  **  I  am  not 
an  Englishman."  The  Englishman,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  corresponding  feeling.  As  a  member 
of  the  large  body,  whose  corporate  activity  has 
always,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
larger,  been  positive  rather  than  negative,  the 
Ei^shman  simply  acts  out  harmoniou»y  his  Eng- 
lish instincts  and  tendencies,  the  feeling  of  not 
being  a  Scotchman,  never  (except  in  the  case  of  a 
Mray  Englishman  located  in  Scotland)  either  spon- 
tlineously  remaining  in  his  mind,  or  being  roused 
in  it  by  banter.  The  Scotchman,  in  short,  who 
worics  m  the  general  field  of  British  activity,  has 
his  thooghts  conditioned,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  negative  of  not  being  an  Englishman ;  the 
"ihman  thinks  onder  no  such  limitation, 
id  this  leads  us  to  a  definition  more  essential 
and  intimate  of  the  peculiarity  of  Scottish  as  com- 
pared with  English  thought.  The  rudest  and  most 
natoral  form  of  what  we  nave  called  the  Scotticism 
of  Scotchmen,  consists,  we  have  hitherto  been 
•aying,  in  simple  consciousness  of  nationality, 
•imple  amor  Scotue,  or,  under  mere  restricted  cir- 
oomstances,  the  simple  feeling  of  not  being  an 
Englishman.  There  are  some  Scotchmen,  how- 
evar,  in  whom  this  first  and  most  natural  form  of 
Sootticism  is  not  very  well  pronounced,  and  who 
•re  either  emancipated  from  it,  or  think  that  they 
are.  We  know  not  a  few  Scottish  minds  who  have 
really  succeeded  in  transferring  their  enthusiastic 
racaras  from. Scotland  as  such  to  the  higher  unity 
mOn^  Bntihi-*-flMnj^  wko,  aomatimes  apeakin  j; 


in  their  own  Scottish  accent,  sometimes  in  an 
accent  almost  purely  English,  find  the  objects  of 
their  solicitude  and  admiration,  not  in  the  land 
lying  north  of  the  Tweed,  but  rather  in  England — 
its  rich  green  parks  and  fields,  its  broad  ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy,  its  noble  halls  of  learning,  its 
majestic  and  varied  literature,  the  full  and  gener- 
ous character  of  its  manly  people.  We  know 
Scotchmen  whose  sentiment  is  more  deeply  stirred 
by  Shakspeare's  famous  apostrophe  to  **  tliis  En<;^- 
land,"  than  by  Scott's  to  the  land  of  brown  heath 
and  shaggy  wood.  And  as  ScoUand  and  England 
are  incorporated,  such  men  arc  and  must  be  on  the 
increase.  But  even  they  shall  not  escape.  If 
their  native  quality  of  Scotticism  does  not  survive 
in  them  in  the  more  palpable  and  open  form  of 
mere  national  feeling,  mere  amor  Scot'ut,  it  survivee, 
nevertheless,  in  an  intellectual  habit,  having  the 
same  root,  and  as  indestructible.  And  what  is 
this  habit  ?  The  popular  charges  of  dogmatism , 
opinionativcnoss,  pugnacity,  and  the  like,  brought 
against  Scotchmen  oy  Englishmen,  are  so  many 
approximations  to  a  definition  of  it.  For  our  part, 
we  should  say  that  the  special  habit  or  peculiarity 
which  distinguishes  the  intellectual  manifestations 
of  Scotchmen — that,  in  short,  in  which  the  Scot- 
ticism of  Scotchmen  most  intimately  consists — is 
the  habit  of  emphasis.  All  Scotchmen  are  em- 
phatic. If  a  Scotchman  is  a  fool,  he  ^ives  such 
emphasis  to  the  nonsense  he  utters  as  to  be  in- 
finitely more  insufferable  than  a  fool  of  any  other 
country  ;  if  a  Scotchman  is  a  man  of  genius,  he 
gives  such  emphasis  to  the  good  things  he  has  to 
communicate,  that  they  have  a  supremely  good 
chance  of  being  at  once  or  very  soon  attendea  to. 
This  habit  of  emphasis,  we  believe,  is  exactly  that 
perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum  which  used  to  be 
remarked  some  centuries  ago,  wherever  Scotchmen 
were  known.  But  emphasis  is  perhaps  a  better 
word  than  fervor.  Many  Scotchmen  are  fervid 
too,  but  not  all ;  but  all,  absolutely  all,  are  em- 
phatic. No  one  will  call  Joseph  Hume  a  fervid 
man,  but  he  is  certainly  emphatic.  And  so  with 
David  Aume,  or  Reid,  or  Adam  Smith,  or  any 
of  those  coldcx^natured  Scotchmen  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  ;  fervor  cannot  bo  predicated  of  them, 
but  they  had  plenty  of  emphasis.  In  men  like 
Bums,  or  Chalmers,  or  Irving,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  both  emphasis  and  fervor ;  so  also  with 
Carlyle  ;  and  so,  under  a  still  more  curious  com- 
bination, with  Sir  William  Hamilton.  And  as  we 
distinguish  emphasis  from  fervor,  so  would  we  dis- 
tinguish it  from  perseverance.  Scotchmen  are 
said  to  be  persevering,  but  the  saying  is  not 
universally  true  ;  Scotcnmen  are  or  are  not  monilly 
persevering,  but  all  Scotchmen  are  intellectually 
emphatic.  Emphasis,  wo  repeat,  intellectual  em- 
phasis— the  haoit  of  laying  stress  on  certain 
things  rather  than  coordinatmg  all — in  this  con- 
sists what  is  essential  in  the  Scotticism  of  Scotch- 
men. And,  as  this  observation  is  empirically 
verified  by  the  very  manner  in  which  Scotchmen 
enunciate  their  words  in  ordinary  talk,  so  it  might 
be  deduced  scientifically  from  what  we  have  already 
said  regarding  the  nature  and  efifects  of  the  feeling 
of  nationality.  The  habit  of  thinking  emphatically 
is  a  necessary  result  of  thinking  mucn  in  the 
presence  of,  and  in  resistance  to,  a  negative ;  it  is 
the  habit  of  a  people  that  has  been  accustomed  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  rather  than  of  a  people  peace- 
fully self-evolved  and  accustomed  to  act  positively ; 
it  is  the  habit  of  Protestantism  rather  than  of 
Catholicism,  of  Presbyterianism  rather  than  of 
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f^ttfloopacy,  of  Dissent  rather  than  of  Conform- 
ity. 

The  greatest  effects  which  the  Scottish  mind  has 
yet  produced  on  the  world — and  these  efiects,  by 
the  confession  of  Englishmen  themselves,  have 
not  been  small — have  been  the  results,  in  part  at 
least,  of  this  national  habit  of  emphasis.  Until 
towards  the  close  of  last  century,  the  special  de- 
partment of  labor  in  which  Scotchmen  had,  to  any 
great  extent,  exerted  themselves  so  as  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  general  intellectual  world,  was  the 
department  of  Philosophy — Metaphysical  and  Di- 
alectic. Their  triumphs  in  this  department  are 
historical.  What  is  caUed  the  Scottish  Philosophy, 
constitutes,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  know  anytning 
of  history,  a  most  important  stage  in  the  intellectu^ 
evolution  of  modem  times.  From  the  time  of 
those  old  Duncans,  and  Balfours,  and  Dalgamos, 
mentioned  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  dis- 
coursed on  philosophy,  and  vrrote  dialectical  treat- 
ises in  Latin  in  all  the  cities  of  the  continent, 
down  to  our  own  days,  we  can  point  to  a  succes- 
sion of  Scottish  thinkers  in  whom  the  interest  in 
metaphysical  studies  was  kept  alive,  and  by  whose 
labors  new  contributions  to  mental  science  were 
continually  being  made.  It  was  by  the  Scot- 
tbh  mind,  in  fact,  that  the  modern  philosophy 
was  conducted  to  that  point  where  Kant  and  the 
Germans  took  it  up.  The  qualifications  of  the 
Scottish  mind  for  tnis  task  were,  doubtless,  va- 
rious. Perhaps  there  was  something  in  that 
rial  combination  of  the  Celtic  and  the  Scan- 
*vian  out  of  which  the  Scottish  nation,  for 
the  most  part,  took  its  rise,  to  produce  an  apt- 
itude for  dialectical  exercises.  Nay,  further,  it 
would  not  be  altogether  fanciful  to  suppose  that 
those  Yerj  national  struggles  of  the  Scotch  in  the 
course  oi  which  they  acquired  so  strong  a  sense 
of  their  national  individuality,  that  is,  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  all  that  was  Scotch,  and  all  that 
was  not  Scotch,  served,  in  a  rough  way,  to  fiujil- 
itate  to  all  Scotchmen  that  fundamental  idea  of  the 
distinction  between  the  Ego  and  the  NonrEgo, 
the  clear  and  rigorous  apprehension  of  which  is 
the  first  step  in  philosophy,  and  the  one  test  of 
the  philosopner.  But,  in  a  still  more  important 
degree,  we  hold  the  success  of  the  Scottish  mind 
in  philosophy  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  na- 
tional habit  of  intellectual  emphasis.  A  Scotch- 
man, when  he  thinks,  cannot,  so  easily  and  com- 
fortably as  the  Englishman,  repose  on  an  upper 
level  of  propositions  coordinated  for  him  by  tra- 
dition, sweet  feeling,  and  pleasant  circumstances  ; 
that  necessity  of  his  nature  which  leads  him  to 
emphasize  certain  things  rather  than  to  take  all 
things  together  in  tlieir  established  coordination, 
drives  him  down  and  still  down  in  search  of  cer- 
tain generalities  whereon  he  may  see  that  all  can 
be  built.  It  was  this  habit  of  emphasis,  this  ina- 
bility to  rest  on  a  level  of  sweetly-composed  expe- 
rience, that  led  Hume  to  scepticism ;  it  was  the 
same  habit,  the  same  inability,  conjoined,  however, 
with  more  of  fiiith  and  reverence,  that  led  Reid  to 
lay  down,  in  the  chasm  of  Hume^s  scepticism, 
certain  blocks  of  ultimate  propositions  or  princi- 
ples, capable  of  being  individually  ennmerated, 
and  yet,  as  he  thought,  forming  a  sufficient  base- 
ment for  all  that  men  think  or  believe.  And  the 
same  tendency  is  visible  among  Scotchmen  now. 
It  amazes  Scotchmen  to  see  on  what  proximate 
pcopositions  even  Englishmen  who  are  celebrated 
as  thinkers  oan  rest,  and  how  little  the  best  of 


them,  such  as  Whewell,  Maurice,  Hare,  Henry 
Taylor,  and  some  others,  seem  to  feel  the  neces* 
sity  of  persisting  towards  first  principles.  Th9 
essays  of  Henry  Taylor  and  of  Arthur  Helps  are^ 
in  this  respect,  most  characteristically  English. 
As  writings,  they  are  most  sweet,  solid  and  sooth- 
ing ;  and  yet  there  is  many  a  Scotchman  with 
not  half  the  intellect  of  either  of  the  writers,  to 
whom,  by  reason  of  his  native  tendency  to  seek  for 
the  emphatic,  they  would  appear  almost  shallow. 
So,  also,  with  that  much  praised  old  En^sh  book, 
Browne's  Religio  Media ^  and  with  many  other  old 
English  prose  writings.  The  truth  is  that,  if  Scotch- 
men have,  so  far,  a  source  of  superiority  over  Eng- 
lishmen in  their  habit  of  dwelling  only  on  the  env- 
phatic,  they  have  also  in  this  same  habit  a  source  of 
inferiority.  Quietism,  mysticism,  that  soft  med^ 
tative  disposition  which  takes  things  for  granted  in 
the  coordination  established  by  mere  life  and  usage» 
pouring  into  the  confusion  thus  externally  given 
the  rich  oil  of  an  abounding  inner  joy,  interpene^ 
trating  all  and  harmonizing  all — these  are,  for  tht 
most  part,  alien  to  the  Scotchman.  No,  his  walk, 
as  a  thinker,  is  not  by  the  meadows,  and  the 
wheat-fields,  and  the  green  lanes,  and  the  ivy-clad 
parish  churches  where  all  is  gentle,  and  antique, 
and  fertile,  but  by  the  bleak  sea-shore  which  parti 
the  certain  from  the  limitless,  where  there  i$ 
doubt  in  the  sea-mew's  shriek,  and  where  it  U 
well  if,  in  the  advancing  tide,  he  can  find  footing 
on  a  rock  among  the  tangle !  But  this  very  tei^ 
dency  of  his  towards  wnat  is  intellectually  ex- 
treme, injures  his  sense  of  proportion  in  what  is 
concrete  and  actual ;  and  hence  it  is  that  when  ha 
leaves  the  field  of  abstract  thought,  and  betakes 
himself  to  creative  literature,  he  produces  nothing 
comparable  in  fulness,  wealth,  and  harmoniousness 
to  the  imaginations  of  a  Chaucer  or  a  Shakspeare. 
The  highest  ^nius,  indeed,  involves  also  the  capa- 
bility of  the  intellectual  extreme  ;  and,  accordinj^ 
ly,  in  the  writings  of  those  great  Englishmen,  aa 
well  as  in  those  of  the  living  English  poet  Tenny^ 
son,  there  are  strokes  in  abunduice  of  that  pure 
intellectual  emphasis  in  which  the  Scotchman  de» 
lights ;  but  then  there  is  also  with  them  such  a 
^nial  acceptance  of  all  things,  great  or  small, 
in  their  established  coordination,  that  the  flashet 
of  emphasis  are  as  if  they  came  not  firom  a  battle 
done  on  an  open  moor,  but  firom  a  battle  transacting 
itself  in  the  depths  of  a  forest.  Among  ScottisE 
thinkers,  Mackintosh  is  the  one  that  approaches 
nearest  to  the  English  model — a  cireumstanoe 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fiict  that  much 
of  what  he  did  consisted,  firom  the  necessities  of 
the  object-matter  of  his  speculations,  in  judicioot 
compromise. 

But  even  in  the  field  of  literature  we  will  not 
abandon  the  Scotchman.  His  habit  of  emphasis 
has  here  enabled  him  to  do  good  service  too.  His 
entry  on  this  field,  however,  was  later  than  his 
entry  on  the  field  of  philosophy.  True,  there  had 
been,  contemporary  with  the  Scottish  philosophers, 
or  even  anterior  to  them,  Scottish  poets  and  general 
prose  writers  of  note — Dunbar,  Gawin  DouglaSi 
King  James,  Buchanan,  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Hen- 
derson, Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Allan  Ramsay,  and 
the  like.  True,  also,  in  those  snatches  of  popular 
ballad  and  song  which  came  down  from  generatioBt 
to  generation  in  Scotland,  many  of  them  written 
by  no  one  knew  who,  and  almost  all  of  them  over- 
flowing with  either  humor  or  melancholy,  thett 
was  at  onoe  a  fountiun  and  a  promise  of  an  ext  - 
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mdiite  national  literature.  We  conld  think  of 
old  Nicol  Bum,  the  violer,  till  oar  ejes  filled  ^th 
tears. 

Bat  minstrel  Bum  cannot  asnisgo 

Ilis  woes  while  time  endaretb. 
To  tee  the  changes  of  this  age 

Which  fleeting  time  prooureth. 
Full  many  a  plMe  stands  in  hard  ease 

Where  joy  was  wont  beforrow, 
Wikh  Homes  that  dwelt  on  Leader  side. 

And  Sootts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow. 

There  was  literatare  in  the  times  when  such  old 
strains  were  sung.    But  the  true  avatar  of  the 
Soottish  mind  in  modem  literature,  came  later 
than  the  manifestation  of  the  same  mind  in  phi- 
losophy.    Were  we  to  fix  a  precise  date  for  it,  we 
should  name  the  period  or  Bums'  first  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  and  fiimiliar  meetings  with  the  men 
of  literary  talent  and  distinction  then  assembled 
there.  Edinburgh  was,  indeed,  even  then ,  a  literary 
capital,  boasting  of  its  Monboddos,  and  Stewarts, 
and  Robertsons,  and  Blairs,  and  Mackenzies,  and 
Gregories — ^men  who  had  already  begun  the  race  of 
literary  rivalry  vrith  their  contemporaries  south  of 
the  Tweed.    But,  so  far  as  the  literary  excellence 
of  these  men  did  not  depend  on  their  participation 
in  that  tendency  to  abstract  thinking,  which  had 
already  produced  its  special  fruit  in  the  Soottish 
Philosophy,  it  consisted  in  little  more  than  a 
reflection  or  imitation  of  what  was  already  com- 
mon and  acknowledged  in  the  prior  or  oontempo- 
ranr  literatare  of  South  Britain.    To  write  essays 
soch  as  those  of  the  Spedatar ;  to  be  master  of^  a 
style  which  Englishmen  should  pronounce  pure,and 
to  produce  compositions  in  that  style  wortny  of  be- 
ing ranked  with  the  compositions  of  English  authors 
— such  was  the  aim  and  aspiration  of  Edinburgh 
literati,  between  whom  and  their  London  cousins 
there  was  all  the  difierence  that  there  is  between 
the  latitude  of  Edinburgh  and  the  latitude  of  Lon- 
don, between  the  daily  use  of  the  broad  Scotch 
dialect,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  classic  English. 
For  Scotland  this  mere  imitation  of  English  models 
was  but  a  poor  and  unsatisfactory  vein  of  literary 
enterprise.    What  was  necessary  was  the  appear- 
ance of  some  man  of  genius  who  should  flash 
through  all  that,  and  who,  by  the  application  to 
literature,  or  the  art  of  universal  expression,  of 
that  same  Scottish  habit  of  emphasis  which  had 
already  produced  such  striking  and  original  results 
in  philosophy,  should  teach  the  Scottish  nation  its 
true  power  in  literature,  and  show  a  first  example 
of  it.    Such  a  man  was  Bums.    He  it  was  who, 
uniting  emotional  fervor  witli  intellectual  emphasis, 
and  drawing  his  inspiration  from  all  those  depths 
of  sentiment  in  the  Scottish  people  which  his 
predecessors,    the    philosophers,  had    hardly  so 
much  as  touched,  stmck  for  the  first  time  a  now 
chord,  and  revealed  for  the  first  time  what  a  Scot- 
^sh  writer  could  do  by  trusting  to  the   whole 
^ifvealth  of  Scottish  resources.    And  firom  the  time 
•of  Bums,  accordingly,  there  has  been  a  series  of 
emiaent  literary  Scotchmen  quite  diflFjrent  firom 
.that  series   of  hard  logical  Scotchmen  who  had 
till  then  been  the  most  conspicuous  representatives 
of  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public 
of  Great  Britain — a  series  of  Scotchmen  display- 
ing to  the  .world  the  power  of  emphatic  sentiment 
aiM  emphatic  expression   as  strikingly  as  their 
predecessors  had  displayed  the  power  oi  emphatic 
nasoning.     While  toe  old  philosophic  energy  of 
Scotland  still  remained  unexhausted,  the  honors 
of  Reid  and  Hume  and  Smith  and  Stewart  passing 


on  to  such  men  as  Brown  and  Mill-and  Mackintoih 
and  Hamilton  (in  favor  of  the  last  of  whom  even 
Germany  has  resigned  her  philosophic  interreg* 
num),  the  speciaUy  literary  energy  which  had 
been  awakened  in  the  countrv  descended  along 
another  line  in  the  persons  of  Scott,  and  JeflBrey, 
and  Chalmers,  and  Campbell,  and  Wilson,  and 
Carlvle.  Considering  the  amount  of  influence  ex* 
erted  by  such  men  upon  the  whole  spirit  and 
substance  of  British  literature — considering  how 
disproportionate  a  share  of  the  whde  literary  prod- 
uce of  Great  Britian  in  the  nineteenth  century 
has  come  either  from  them  or  from  other  Scotch- 
men— and  considering  what  a  stamp  of  peculiarity 
marks  all  that  portion  of  this  produce  which  is  of 
Scottish  origin,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  rise  and  growth  of  Scottish  Literature  is 
as  notable  a  historical  phenomenon  as  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  Scottish  Philosophy.  And  consid- 
ering, moreover,  how  lately  Scotland  has  entered 
on  this  literary  field,  how  little  time  she  has  had 
to  display  her  powers,  how  recently  she  was  in 
this  respect  sava^,  and  how  much  of  her  savage 
vitality  yet  remains  to  be  articulated  in  civilized 
books,  may  we  not  hope  that  her  literary  avalar  ia 
but  beginning,  and  has  a  j^oodly  course  yet  to  run  ? 
From  the  Solway  to  Caithness  we  hear  a  loud 
Amen ! 


Fn»n  the  Edinburgh  New  PhO.  JoamaL 

On  the  Phmkal  Geography,  Geology^  and  Com" 
merdal  resources  o/  Lake  Superior,^  By  J.  J, 
BiGsar,  M.  D.,  late  British  Secretary  to  the  Cana- 
dian Boundary  Commission,  &c.  Communicated 
by  the  Author.f 

1 .  Physical  Geography. 

Lakb  Superior  is  included  between  W.  longi- 
tude 84^  18'  and  92^  19'-^d  N.  latitude  46°  29^ 
— 49°  1'.  It  is  to  the  east  of,  and  near  to,  the 
swell  of  high  land  which,  stretching  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  Lake  Superior,  in  wide  undu- 
lating plains,  divides  the  waters  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf  from  those  of  Hudson ^s  Bay; — and,  then, 
bifurcating,  one  fork  proceeds  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Superior  eastward  towards  Labrador,  in 
groups  or  broken  hills,  while  the  other  fork  passes 
south-east  as  a  rou^h  and  high  country  into  the 
lowlands  of  the  United  States.  It  therefore  occu- 
pies an  oblong  crescent^shaped  hollow,  with  a 
general  direction  rather  to  the  north  of  east.  It 
as  literally  thousands  of  lakes  op  its  north,  and 
hundreds  on  its  immediate  south.  It  is  1650  miles 
round,  420  miles  long,  and  163  in  extreme  breadth. 
It  is  597  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  Its  greatest 
known  depth  is  792  feet.  Soundings  of  300,  400, 
600  feet  are  common  ;  but  extensive  shallows  and 
flats  prevail  in  parts. 

The  hydrogniphic  basin  of  I^e  Superior  is 
singularly  small,  particularly  on  the  south  shore, 
where  the  tributtiries  of  the  River  Mississippi  and 
L^e  Michigan  often  approach  within  5  and  10 
miles  of  the  mke.  It  seems  to  be  its  own  fountain- 
head. 

The  water  is  clear,  greenish,  extremely  pure, 

*  The  statements  in  this  oommanication  are  partly  de- 
rived from  the  able  reports  and  charts  of  Messrs.  Bayfield, 
Logan,  Foster,  Oiren,  and  others  in  the  service  of  the 

S)?emments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Dc 
ifsby's  own  researches  on  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Laae,  for  440  miles,  having  supplied  the  remainder, 
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^Msant  to  the  taste,  and  soft  from  the  nearly 
total  absenee  of  limestone  from  these  re^ons.  An 
imperial  pint  onlj  contains  ^\ny^^  P'"^  ^^  ^  fS'"^ 
of  minend  matters — carbonates  of  Hme  and  mag- 
nesia, sulphate  of  lime,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  the 
oxide  of  manganese. 

The  average  annual  temperature  of  the  water  is 
AQP  F.;  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  ocean 
at  certain  great  depths.  In  June  the  lake  is  often 
oovered  with  ice ;  and  in  the  middle  of  July  the 
•urfaoe-water  freezes  in  the  morning — with  patches 
of  snow  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  At  this  period 
of  the  year,  or  a  few  days  later,  the  smdler  lakes 
on  the  north  are  steadily  at  72^  and  74"^  F. 

Lake  Superior  is  not  undergoing  secular  drain- 
age. It  is  lowest  in  April,  and  highest  by  a  few 
feet  in  September.  The  great  annual  yariations 
of  rain  ox  these  countries  produce  corresponding 
changes  of  level.  There  are  no  tides,  and  no  cycle 
of  years  for  lake-levels. 

fiurometric  changes  produce  curious  local  oscilla- 
tions of  level.  Thus  the  furious  rapids,  called  the 
Falls  of  St.  Mary,  on  the  river  of  discnarge  so  named, 
are  sometimes  left  dry.  Messrs.  Foster  and  Whit- 
ney have  seen  the  oscillation  come  from  the  centre 
of  the  lake  in  a  wave  20  feet  high— curling  over 
like  an  immense  surge,  crested  with  foam,  and 
breaking  on  the  shore,  diminishine  as  it  ap- 
proached it.  On  this  occasion  (Aug.  1845)  it  was 
the  harbinger  of  a  violent  storm.* 

The  amount  of  water  leaving  the  lake  is  small ; 
for  its  outlet  is  often  shallow,  and  the  current 
weak. 

The  Climate  is  more  arctic  than  temperate, 
although  the  lake  is  but  little  to  the  north  of 
Mihm.  It  is  much  colder  than  Sikla,  in  Russian 
America,  10°  further  north  ;  because  the  latter  is 
screened  from  polar  winds.  Winter  begins  in  the 
middle  of  October  by  a  succession  of  gales  and 
snow-storms;  and  from  November  till  May  the 
ground  is  covered  with  dose-packed,  granular 
snow ;  but  the  earth  is  not  frozen  deep,  so  that,  in 
spring,  before  all  the  snow  is  gone,  the  forest  is  in 
leaf.  The  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
125°  F.;  the  mean  42°  14' F.;  the  lower  extreme— 
31°,  the  higher  94°  ;  all  these  observations  having 
been  made  by  good  observers,  with  excellent  in- 
struments.    August  is  the  hottest  month. 

On  a  mean  of  twelve  years,  the  winds  blow  about 
equally  from  all  quarters ;  from  the  NW.  the  most 
frecruently — from  the  south  the  least  frequently. 

Ihe  scenery  of  Lake  Superior  is  striking ; — its 
features  are  large  and  open  (of  which  an  example 
was  shown  in  a  Sketch  of  the  East  Coast.)  The 
eve  ranges  over  high  lands  and  shoreless  waters. 
Iho  scanty  and  dwarfed  woods  of  the  north  coast, 
the  rocks,  isles,  and  rivers  full  of  cascades,  have  an 
impress  of  their  own — not  warm,  soft  and  um- 
brageous, like  those  of  Lake  Erie  ;  but  rugged, 
bare ,  and  chill — arctic .  The  scene  is  oceanic — the 
waves  are  lar^e  and  hieh.  Some  of  the  plants,  the 
Lalhi/rus  maritimus  and  thePo/y^onum  maritimum, 
for  instance,  on  the  beaches,  and  many  of  the  in- 
sects disporting  about,  are  those  of  the  distant 
Atlantic. 

In  winter,  Lake  Superior  might  be  called  the 

*  A  violent  gale  of  wind,  eonenrring  with  a  loeal  rite 
of  level,  will  sometimes  throw  large  stones  or  logs  of 
wood  150  to  200  yards  inland,  and  30  to  40  feet  above  the 
vsoal  water  margin — as  in  three  instances  seen  1^  Prof. 
Agassis  (L.  Saperior,  pp.  95  and  106),  and  by  Pr.  Bbnby 
(Jour.  Boy.  Inst.  zviu.  16). 


'<  Dead  Sea;"  every  living  thing  is  gone,  jnT<6  tlie 
shivering  inhabitants  of  some  few  white  aetde* 
metts.  The  Indian  and  the  wild  animals  hvm 
retreated  to  the  warm  woods  fiur  away ;  and  the 
sun  looks  down,  from  a  bmht  bine  sbf.  OQ  the 
leaden  waters,  now  narrowed  by  huge  fiekb  of  ioe 
—a  small  dark  speck  on  an  almost  illimitable  ei- 
pause  of  snow. 

On  the  south  shore,  there  are  in  the  extreme 
east,  high  terraces  and  treeless  plains  of  blown  sand 
for  many  miles  inland  and  alone  shore,  succeeded 
b;^  the  high  sandstone  precipices,  called  the 
Pictured  Rocks,  battered  into  fanciful  sluipes  by 
the  violence  of  the  waves.  Then  comes  a  low 
rocky  coast  for  300  miles  or  more,  backed  by  dense 
forests,  often  mountainous,  as  at  the  Huron,  Bo* 
hemian,  and  Porcupine  Mountains.  The  scene 
is  d^k  with  the  veraure  of  northern  evergreens, 
and  is  here  and  there  diversified  with  small  clear- 
ings, and  the  smoke  of  distant  mines  aseendin|t 
among  the  uplands.  The  bays  are  often  deep,  fbU 
of  little  iron-stained  streams ;  and  the  promontortee 
stretch  for  miles  into  the  lake. 

The  eastern  and  northern  shores  are  difleren^— 
more  naked,  steeper,  ever  abounding  in  dome* 
shaped  hills,  or  in  ridges,  rising  by  steps,  scantily 
covered  with  trees  either  stunted  or  scorched  with 
fire.  (Large  sketches  were  exhibited  represenUne 
the  lofty  basaltic  country  about  Fort  Wuliam,  and 
the  sof^r  hill-scenery  of  Black  Bay.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Fur  trading  stations, 
there  are  no  white  settlements  on  the  north  shore  'f 
and  this  from  its  general  barrenness.  At  the  Peak 
River,  soil  was  imported  in  bags  with  which  to  raise 
a  few  potatoes. 

The  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Lake  Superior  are  semi- 
arctic,  or  subalpine.  Professor  Agassis  has  treated 
of  both  in  his  late  valuable  publication  on  this 
lake.  He  found  twenty-three  new  species  of  fish, 
and  states  that  Lake  Superior  constitutes  a  special 
ichthyological  district.  The  reason  of  this  evident- 
ly lies  in  the  coldness  and  extreme  purity  of  the 
water,  its  slow  departure  towards  the  ocean,  and 
the  absence  of  weedy  bays  and  of  lime  rocks. 

It  would  seem  that  some  portion  of  its  animal 
life  are  waifs  and  strays  from  grand  geological 
pneriods  long  passed  away — as  we  see  in  its  ner- 
rings,  minnows,  and  the  new  genus  Peroopsis.  Con- 
nected with  this  subject.  Prof.  Agassis  conjectures 
that  much  of  North  America  was  dry  land  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  under  water ;  and  that 
thus  its  physical  condition  was  less  altered  than  else- 
where. Dr.  Biesby  was  inclined  to  believe  this  ; 
for  had  Canada  been  as  long  under  water  as  other 
large  tracts,  we  should  proMbly  have  had,  in  some 
part  of  its  vast  extent,  a  member  or  two,  at  least, 
of  the  mesossoic  rocks  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing 
— ^not  a  single  relic  of  lias,  oolite,  or  chalk,  in  the 
extraordinary  heaps  of  debris  which  overspread 
these  countries. 

n.  Geology. 

The  rocks  of  Lake  Superior  have  been  arranged 
under  three  principal  heads,  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  Metamorpfac. — Greenstone,  chloritie,  tal* 

cose,  clay,  and  greenstone  slates,  gneiss, 
quartzite,  jasper,  rock  and  saocharoid  lime- 
stone. 

2.  The  Aqueous, — Calciferous  sandstone,  Cam- 

brian sandstone,  and  conglomerates. 

3.  The  Igneous, — Granite,  Syenite,  Twp  intih 

rioos  states. 
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The  place  and  extent  of  these  rocks  haying  been 
pointed  out  on  a  map,  Dr.  BigjBby  stated  that  the 
geoloncal  system  of  Lake  Superior  is  a  consbtent 
and  closely  connected  whole,  forming  a  beautiful 
and  easily  read  example  of  geological  acti(Hi  in 
moulding  the  surfiice  or  our  globe. 

The  iSLe  may  best  be  presented  at  once  to  the 
mind  as  a  trough  or  basin  of  Cambrian  (or  Silurian) 
sandstone,  surrounded  and  &amed,  as  it  were,  by 
two  orders  of  rocks,  in  the  rorm  of  irregular  and 
imperfect  zones ;  the  inner  consisting  of  trap,  with 
its  conglomerates ;  and  the  outer,  of  metamorphic, 
flankine  igneous  rocks. 

1.  The  Metamorphic  rocks,  with  the  exception 
ofcjuartzite  and  jasper,  are  the  oldest  in  the  lake, 
ana  support  great  sheets  of  the  above-mentioned 
sandstone  unconformably ;  all  these  rocks  being 
upheaved  and  altered  by  the  intrusion  of  igneous 
rooks  in  instances  innumerable.  This  group  of 
rocks  is  entirely  destitute  of  the  traces  (?  anunal 
lile. 

The  countiT  they  occupy  on  the  south  shore, 
with  a  general  NN  W.  dip,  may  be  best  described 
as  a  rough  table  land  of  toe  various  slates,  out  of 
which  snort  hills  of  granite,  gneiss,  trap,  &c., 
emerge  in  great  numbers,  with  an  almost  constant 
east  and  west  direction. 

On  the  east  and  north  shores  the  metamoiphic 
rocks  have  a  W.  and  WSW.  strike,  when  visible. 
The  slates  of  the  north  side  of  Michipicoton  Bay 
ninWNW..NW.,andN. 

The  jasper  and  quartzite  are  merely  altered  sand- 
stone, and  therefore  younger  than  toe  other  rocks 
of  this  group. 

2.  The  Aqiteotts  Rocks. — ^The  youngest  of  these 
is  caloiferous  sandstone.  It  exists  as  a  brood  band 
on  the  south-east  shore,  resting  on  the  sandstone 
soon  to  be  noticed.  It  is  highly  magnesian  and 
siliceous  in  parts.  A  patch  of  it  in  Grand  Island 
oontdjds  shells.     (Loean.) 

The  Cambrian  San&tone  seems  to  be  the  floor  or 
basement  of  nearly  all  the  lake,  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

1.  Wherever  it  occurs,  whether  in  immense 
sheets  on  the  east  and  south  shore,  or  in 
smaller  areas  on  the  north  coast,  it  in- 
variably dips  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake. 

2.  It  can  be  recognized,  paving  the  lake  for 
some  miles  from  the  main  in  many  places. 

3.  The  soundings  of  Captain  Bayfield  exhibit, 
fiir  large  spaces,  the  uniformity  of  level  to 
be  expected  from  the  presence  of  horizontal 
strata. 

4.  Because  it  constitutes  Caribou  Island,  40 
miles  from  the  nearest  main  land. 

This  sandstone  is  very  ancient ;  and  is  supposed 
by  Mr.  Logan  to  be  Cambrian  on  the  norUi  shore, 
and  lower  Silurian  on  the  south— «  supposition,  the 
latter  clause  of  which,  though  extremely  probable, 
is  not  yet  established. 

It  has  no  fossils  ;  but  its  ripple  marks,  impres- 
sions of  rain-drops,  and  sun-cracks,  are  plentiful 
and  perfect. 

It  is  more  commonly  red,  and  is  composed  of  the 
debris  of  granitoid  rocks,  in  neariy  horizontal  strata, 
exoept  near  intrusive  rocks,  when  it  rises  to  a  high 
angle,  hardens,  and  even  passes  into  true  jasper, 
po^yiy,  gneiss,  or  quartzite.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  this  sandstone  is  interleaved  with  trap. 
(A  Landscape  was  exhibited  of  the  Sandstone 
Books,  soutp  shore.) 

The  conglomerate  is  of  the  same  age  with  much 


of  the  sandstone ;  and  is  almost  invariably  placed 
between  it  and  the  trap. 

The  conglomerates  oi  Keweenaw  and  Isle  Royale 
consbt  of  rounded  boulders  of  trap,  with  a  few 
jaspers,  cemented  by  red  iron  sand  ;  but  those  of 
Memince  and  Nipigon  contain  also  granites,  quart- 
rites,  and  sandstones ;  thus  indicating  a  difference 
of  age. 

3.  Igneous  Rocks. — Granite  everywhere  forms 
the  nucleus  of  an  anticlinal  axis,  in  two  parallel 
lines  running  £.  and  W.  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  lake,  flanked  by  metamorphic  and  sedimentary 
rocks.     Both  it  and  syenite  are  plentiful. 

Trap  Rocks. — ^The  ancient  lavas  of  the  lake  are 
in  very  large  quantities,  and  are  well  displayed. 
They  are  the  great  depositories  of  copper.  For 
convenience  sake,  they  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  forms. 

1st.  The  highly  crystalline  mountain  masses 

— sometimes  anticlinal  and  syenitic. 
2d.  The  bedded  trap,  at  various  angles  of  in- 
clination. 
3d.  Dikes  intersecting  igneous  and  metamor- 
phic rocks. 

They  are  all  portions  of  one  long  series  of  vol- 
canic operations. 

Traj)  creates  the  great  headland  of  Keweenaw, 
with  its  lines  of  stair-like  clifi&  and  hills.  (It  was 
shown  in  a  lar^e  diagram ,  and  described  as  typical 
of  the  trap  of  the  whole  lake. )  The  trap  of  Kewee- 
naw is  met  with  in  three  contiguous  and  parallel 
belts,  going  WSW.,  and  separated  by  bands  of 
conjglomerate,  sometimes  very  thin,  often  numerous, 
andprolonged  sometimes  for  40  or  50  miles.  Thcso 
three  belts  have  been  named  the  outer,  northern, 
and  southern  ;  the  last  being  highly  crystalline, 
or  syenitic,  and  abounding  in  chlorite.  It  is  an 
anticlinal  to  the  rocks  on  both  sides .  The  other  two 
belts  are  bedded  traps,  and  with  their  interleaved 
conglomerates  dip  northerly.  They  all  coalesce  at 
Portage  Lake,  and,  after  proceeding  to  Montreal 
River,  130  miles  in  the  whole,  soon  after  disappear 
under  horizontal  sandstone  westwards. 

The  north  belt  is  the  most  metalliferous ;  and 
contains  the  celebrated  Cliff  and  other  rich  mines. 
In  the  Keweenaw  district  it  is  the  cross  vein  which 
yields  the  native  copper — either  in  sheets  and 
blocks  or  mixed  in  witn  the  usual  crystallizations, 
such  as  datholite,  prehnite,  stilbite,  quartz,  &c. 

On  the  Ontonagon  River  the  metalliferous  veins 
run  with  the  strike.  The  copper  is  pure,  and  has 
interspersed  through  its  substance  scales  of  pure 
silver ;  but  vri thout  chemical  union. 

The  copper  is  confined  to  the  trap,  as  a  universal 
rule. 

The  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is  eminently 
trappoee;  and  especially  about  Fort  William, 
where  a  region  at  least  120  miles  long  consists  of 
basalt,  amygdaloid,  porphyries,  jasper,  conglomer- 
ate, and  sandstone  in  tne  same  mutual  relations 
as  on  the  south  shore. 

The  trap  dikes,  traversing  granites  and  other 
crystalline  rocks  indifferently,  are  a  singular  feature 
on  the  north  shore,  and  abound  chiefly  fr(MU  Writ- 
ten Rocks  to  the  bottom  of  Michipicoton  Bay.  By 
their  dark  and  undeviating  course  througli  the  gray, 
red,  or  green  rocks  of  the  rugged  coast,  they  strike 
the  eye  of  the  most  incurious — if  only  as  ruined 
stdroases,  crossing  bays  and  headlands,  and  climb- 
ing hills  for  miles,  llieir  size,  number,  and  direc- 
tion are  irr^ular.  They  may  be  solitary,  or  twenty 
in  company — sometimes  all  parallel  and  close  to- 
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flMiiior.    They  often  ran  with  the  general  trend  of 
SeooMt.* 

Mr.  Logan  divides  them  into  three  Tarieties, 
aeoordinjg  as  thej  are  homogeneous,  syenitio  or 
pbrphyntic. 

Professor  Agassiz  distributes  the  dikes  of  the 
whole  lake  into  six  systems— each  with  its  own 
mineral  character  and  direction — its  own  epoch  of 
apheaval ;  and  each  he  announces  to  have  Deen  an 
important  agent  in  giving  shape  and  direction  to  the 
district  in  which  it  occurs.  He  truly  says  that  the 
general  outline  of  the  lake  is  the  combined  efiect 
of  many  minor  geol^cal  events  taking  place  at 
different  periods.  With  some  truth  m  it,  this 
theory  does  not  seem  to  take  into  sufficient  account 
the  preexisting  metamorphic  and  sranitic  rocks, 
and  it  overlooks  the  variety  observed  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  dikes  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
'  Dr.  B.  stated  that  if  he  might  be  allowed  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  it  would  be,  that  this  curious 
assemblage  of  dikes — abounding  as  much  in  the  S. 
as  on  the  N.  coast — pervading  all  the  crystalline 
rocks  indiscriminately,  had  ascended  independently 
from  the  unseen,  distant  mass  of  trap  beneath. 
They  appear  in  many  ways  peculiar,  and  have  no 
visible  connection  with  the  traps  he  had  been  de- 
scribing. 

Before  the  emergence  of  either  traps  or  granites, 
Lake  Superior  received  its  great  outlines  from  the 
metamorphic  rocks — thrown  into  their  present 
position  by  still  earlier  upward  movements ;  for,  on 
the  eastern  half  of  both  shores  of  the  lake,  they 
strike  E.  and  W.  with  little  variation ;  while  on 
the  western  half,  these  far  extending  rock-masses 
steike  WSW.  and  SW. — giving  thus  to  the  lake 
a  general  eastward  direction,  with  a  gentle  curve 
to  the  north,  as  stated  before.  This  done,  Cam- 
brian sandstone  slowly  took  possession  of  the  trough 
of  the  lake— just  as  we  see  a  certain  shell  marl  is 
doing  now.  The  anticlinal  granites,  which  ap- 
peared afterwards,  only  concurred  in  the  same 
effect ;  shaping  and  elevating  the  adjacent  lands. 

Li  after-^ological  times  important  modifica- 
tions arose  m  the  form  of  the  lake.  Promontories 
were  pushed  out,  and  islands  raised  up  by  succes- 
sive outbursts  and  overflows  of  trap  from  separate 
fissures  of  great  length — those,  tor  example,  of 
Keweenaw,  Thunder  Mountain,  and  Isle  Royale — 
all  intercalated  with  conglomerates,  formed  in 
agitated  seas  between  eruptions ; — at  diflerent  and 
most  probably  distant  times,  judging  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  conglomerates  are  altogether 
trappose,  while  others  abound  in  granite  andother 
boulders. 

We  thus  obtain  the  general  order  of  aU  these 
events,  and  little  more  ;  but  the  knowledge  is 
worth  having.  From  the  position  of  the  uplifted 
mural  clifi&,  we  see  that  the  upheaving  impulse 
camo  from  the  south-east. 

Drift, — The  groovings  and  striao  are  almost  al- 
wavs  northerly  here .  New  proofe  are  daily  accumu- 
lating to  show  more  decisively  the  northerly  origin 
of  the  foreign  drift  of  Lake  Superior.  One  of  these 
is  the  fact  that  the  limestone  boulders  on  the 
north  shore  are  upper  Silurian,f  and  derived  from 
the  large  calcareous  basins  some  hundreds  of  miles 
north  of  Lake  Superior ;  from  whence  Dr.  B.  had 

*  Vide  Quart.  Joamal  of  Bqj.  Inst.,  vol.  xvitt.,  p.  344. 
Bigsby  on  Lake  Superior. 

t  Containiag  Pentamenu,  Spirifer,  Leptiena  (altemata) 
atiypa,  variouB  oorali,  minatQ  trilobites,  ortbiooerib,  and 
aomeo7therin». 


broe^t  chanteteristio  fosnls.  Another  is  found  in 
the  occurrence  of  boulders  <>t  iron  ore,  in  heape^  <m 
the  north  side  of  certain  clijflb,  but  which  ore 
absent  (m  the  south  side — the  original  site  of  the 
ore  being  to  the  north  of  the  cliffi,  and  near  Lake 
Superior. 

A  sketch  was  exhibited  of  a  Wisconsin  praiiie, 
dotted  with  northern  blocks  dropped  firom  icebergs. 
-From  Dr.  D.  Owen. 

III.    Commercial  Besources, 

Agriculture  will  only  be  carried  on  in  parts  of 
the  south  shore.  Large  quantities  of  wnite  fish 
and  of  furs  are  annually  exported. 

The  chief  staple  of  Lake  Superior  is  native  cop- 
per. For  ages  oefore  the  appearance  of  Europeans 
in  America,  this  metal  was  supplied  from  nenee 
to  the  Indian  nations  far  and  near.  The  tumoli 
of  the  Mississippi,  &c.,  contain  the  identical  cop- 
per of  this  lake.  Traces  of  ancient  mining  ul 
Keweenaw,  Ontonagon,  and  Isle  Royale,  are  aoan- 
dant,  in  the  form  of  deep  pits  (a  ladder  in  one), 
rubbish,  stone  mauls,  hammers,  wedges,  and 
chisels  of  hardened  copper.  In  a  native  excava- 
tion, near  the  river  Ontonagon,  with  trees  five 
hundred  years  old  growing  over  it,  lately  lay  a 
mass  of  pure  copper,  81  tons  in  weight,  partly 
fused,  and  resting  on  skids  of  black  oak. 

Modem  explorers  have  hitherto  only  found  two 
centres  of  metallic  riches  on  the  south  coast — ^that 
of  Keweenaw  and  of  Ontonagon.  In  the  first  an 
the  valuable  mines  of  the  Cnff,  North  American, 
North- Western,  and  other  companies.  In  the 
Ontonagon  centre  are  the  Minnesota  and  fifteen 
other  mines. 

At  the  Cliff  mine  three  large  steam  engines  are 
employed  (1852) ;  with  250  men  ;— and  at  the 
North  American  mine,  two  engines,  with  160  men. 
Most  of  the  other  mines,  forty  in  number,  are  as- 
sisted by  steam-power.  Three  thousand  miners 
are  in  work  altogether,  and  the  general  population 
is  fast  increasing.  Native  copper  is  the  principal 
object.  Silver  is  always  present,  and  occasionally 
in  masses  of  consideraole  size.  According  to 
authentic  accounts,  dated  February,  1852,  many 
new  mines  have  been  opened  lately ;  and  all  are 
worked  more  systematically  than  heretofore — gen- 
erally by  contract. 

There  are  now  in  the  Cliff  mine  masses  of  pore 
copper  within  view  estimated  to  weigh  700  tons 
in  tne  whole  ;  and  on  the  lands  of  the  Minnesota 
Company,  one  block  weighing  250  tons.  The  eoj^ 
per  snipped  in  1851  was  about  1600  tons,  valned 
at  £130,000.  This  copper  is  stated  to  be  of  great 
excellence  in  the  manufacture  of  mre,  ordnanoe, 
and  ship-sheathing. 

The  large  beds  of  specular  and  magnetic  iron 
ore,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  lake,  are  as  yet 
only  worked  on  a  small  scale. 

At  this  moment  the  business  of  mining  has 
ceased  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  lake.  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  but  that  profitable  deposits 
will,  sooner  or  later,  be  discovered  here. 


SKCr-nniULasHOi  takes  many  fbrms,  and  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  a  sollsn  sensuality  aji 
weU  as  a  gay  one. 

Bummia  after  happiness  is  only  chasing  the  liO- 
riaon. 

Knmms  pains  more  thancraelty  when  it  is  givili 
instead  of  lovi. 
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from  the  QMctody  Joonul  of  tlM  Ohemieil  Bodfalj. 

Report  to  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Prwy  Council  for  Trade^  on  the  Cause  of  Fire  in 
the  Ship  Amazon.    Bj  Ph)fe88or  Gkahax. 

Mr  Lords, — In  reolj  to  the  questions  arising 
oot  of  the  disastrous  loss  of  the  Amason  by  fire, 
which  are  proposed  to  me  for  a  chemical  opinion,  I 
beg  to  submit  to  your  lordships  the  following  state- 
ments and  conclusions. 

The  practice  of  mixing  toother  the  yarious 
stores  of  the  engineer,  consisting  of  oils,  tallow, 
soft-soap,  turpentine,  cotton-waste,  and  tow,  and 
placing  them  in  heated  store-rooms  contiguous  to 
the  boilers,  must  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous  in 
DO  ordinary  degree,  for  several  reasons.  Although 
oil  in  bulk  is  not  easily  ignited,  particularly  when 
preserved  in  iron  tanks,  still,  when  spilt  upon 
wood  or  imbibed  by  tow  and  cotton-waste,  which 
eacpose  much  surface  to  air,  the  oil  often  oxidates 
and  heats  spontaneously,  and  is  allowed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  accidental  fires.  The 
vegetable  and  drying  oils  used  by  painters  are 
most  liable  to  spontaneous  ignition,  but  no  kind  of 
animal  <x  vegetable  oil  ot  grease  appears  to  be 
exempted  firom  it ;  and  instances  coula  oe  given  of 
olive-oil  igniting  upon  saw-dust ;  of  greasy  rags 
firom  butter,  heaped  tosether,  taking  firo  within  a 
period  of  twenty-four  nours ;  of  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  tepe-measures,  which  are  covered 
with  an  oil-varnish,  when  heaped  toother,  and 
even  of  an  oil-skin  umbrella  put  aside  in  a  damp 
state.  The  ignition  of  such  materials  has  been 
often  observed  to  be  greatly  fiivored  by  a  slight 
warmth,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  sun.  I  am  2so 
informed  by  Mr.  Braidwood,  that  the  great  pro- 
portion of  nres  at  railway  stetions  have  originated 
in  the  lamp-store,  and  that  in  coach-works  also, 
when  the  ore  can  be  teaeed,  it  is  most  frequently 
to  the  painter^s  department,  the  fire  having  arisen 
spontaneously  from  the  ignition  of  oily  matters. 
Lamp-black  and  ground  charcoal  are  still  more  in- 
flammable, when  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil  ob- 
tains access  to  them,  and  should  not  be  admitted 
■A  all  amon^  ship^s  stores. 

The  stowing  metallic  cans  or  stoneware  jars  of 
either  oil  or  turpentine  in  a  warm  plaoe,  is  also 
attended  witli  a  danger  which  is  less  obvious, 
namely,  the  starting  of  the  corks  of  the  vessels,  or 
the  actual  bursting  of  them  by  the  great  expansion 
of  the  liquid  oil,  which  is  caused  by  heat.  These 
liquids  expand  in  volume  so  much  as  one  upon 
thirty,  by  a  rise  of  not  more  than  60°  of  tempera- 
ture, or  by  such  a  change  as  from  the  ordinary  low 
temperature  of  40"^  to  a  blood  heat ;  the  latter 
temperature  may  easily  be  exceeded  in  an  engine- 
room.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  burning  a  few 
years  ago  of  a  large  steamer  on  the  American 
lakes,  which  even  surpassed  in  its  &tality  the  loss 
of  the  Amazon,  was  occasioned  by  the  bursting,  in 
the  manner  described,  of  a  jar  of  turpentine  placed 
upon  deck  too  close  to  the  funnel,  by  a  party  of 
journeymen  painters,  who  were  passengers.  This 
steamer  was  also  on  her  first  voyage,  and,  being 
newly  varnished,  the  flames  spread  over  her  bul- 
waru  and  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  vessel 
in  a  few  minutes. 

The  bulkheads  of  coal-holds  appear  to  admit  of 
obteining  considerable  security  from  fire  by  beins 
ooDstructed  double  where  close  to  the  bmler,  with 
ft  sheet  of  air  between  the  two  partitions.  The 
tendency  of  coals  to  spontaneous  ignition  is  in- 
qieased  oy  a  moderate  heat,  suoh  aa  tiutt  of  the 


engine-room,  firom  which  they  would  be  protected 
by  the  double  partition.  I  have  obtained  instances 
where  coals  took  fire  in  a  factory,  on  two  different 
occasions,  by  being  heaped  for  a  length  of  time 
against  a  heated  wall,  of  which  the  temperature 
could  be  supported  by  the  hand ;  also  of  coals 
igniting  after  some  days  upon  stone  flags  covering 
a  flue,  of  which  the  temperature  was  not  known  to 
rise  above  150°,  and  of  coals  showing  indications 
of  taking  fire  by  being  thrown  in  bulk  over  a 
steam-pipe.  These  were  Lancashire  coals,  which 
are  highW  sulphureous  ;  but  the  same  accident  oc- 
curred with  Wallsend  coals,  at  the  Chartered  East 
Company *s  Works  in  London,  where  the  coals 
were  twice  ignited  through  a  two-feet  brick  wail, 
of  which  the  temperature  was  believed  by  Mr. 
Croll  not  to  exceed  120°  or  140°. 

The  surfitce  of  deal,  in  the  partition  opposed  to 
the  boiler,  would  probably  be  better  protected 
&om  fire  by  impregnating  the  wood  with  a  saline 
solution,  which  diminished  combustibility,  such  as 
the  zinc  solution  of  Sir  W .  Burnett,  rather  than 
by  coating  the  wood  on  the  side  next  the  boiler 
with  sheet-iron.  Indeed,  this  use  of  iron  appears 
to  introduce  a  new  danger.  The  iron  being  a 
good  conductor  of  heat,  tl^  wood  below  is  heated 
nearly  as  much  as  if  uncovered,  and  wood  in  con- 
tact with  iron  appears  to  be  brought  by  repeated 
heating  to  an  extraordinary  decree  of  combusti- 
bility, and  to  become  peculiarly  liable  to  spontene- 
ous  Ignition. 

Mr.  Braidwood,  who  has  been  led  to  that  con- 
clusion, gave  an  instance  of  wood  covered  by  sheet- 
iron  igniting  spontaneously  in  a  wadding  manufac- 
tory. The  numerous  occasions,  also,  on  which 
wood  and  paper  have  been  ignited  by  Perkins' 
heated  water-pipes,  equally  exemplifying  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  which  may  arise  from  modei^ 
ately  heated  iron,  in  long  contact  with  combustible 
matter. 

The  most  obvious  precautions  for  guarding 
against  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  coal  stowed  in 
ships'  bunkers,  i^pear  to  be  the  taking  the  coal 
on  board  in  as  dry  a  condition  as  possible,  and  the 
turning  it  over,  if  there  be  room  for  doing  so,  as 
soon  as  the  first  symptom  of  heating  is  perceived. 
An  obnoxious  vapor  is  described  as  always  preced- 
ing the  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  and  aflbrds  warn- 
ing of  the  danger.  The  ignition  of  Newcastle  coals 
in  store,  is  not  an  unf^uent  occurrence  at  the 
London  gas-works.  It  appears  always  to  begin  at 
a  single  spot,  and  is  met  by  cutting  down  upon  and 
removing  at  once  the  heated  coids.  Long  iron 
rods  are  placed  upright  in  the  coal  heap,  which 
can  be  pulled  out,  and  indicate  by  their  warmth 
the  exact  situation  of  the  fire.  Steam  can  be  of 
little  avail  for  extinguishing  the  fire  among  the 
coals  in  bulk;  and  water,  although  it  may  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  for  the  time,  is  too  apt  to  induce 
a  recurrence  of  the  evil. 

For  extinguishing  a  fire  occurring  in  berths  or 
cabins  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  boiler  and 
engine-room,  steam  might  be  more  advantageously 
applied,  means  of  turning  on  the  steam  being  pro- 
vioed  upon  the  upper  deck,  or  other  distant  place 
of  safety.  Steam,  however,  can  only  be  said  to  be 
efficient  in  extinguishing  flame,  or  a  blaze  from 
light  objects,  and  is  not  to  bo  relied  upon  beyond 
an  early  stage  of  a  fire.  Upan  a  mass  of  red-hot 
dnders  the  extinguishing  effect  of  steam  is  insen- 
sible. 

An  essential  condition  of  applying  steam  with 
soooees  to  the  extinction  of  a  fire  in  the  engine- 
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room,  would  be  to  prevent  the  rapid  iperess  and 
dhfcnlation  of  air  at  the  same  time,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  draught  of  the  fires.  This  could 
dblj  be  done  completely  by  valving  the  chimneys ; 
for  the  quantity  of  heated  air  passing  off  by  the 
iUnnels  greatly  exceeds  in  volume  the  steam  pro- 
duced by  the  boilers  in  the  same  time,  and  would 
rapidly  convey  away  the  steam  thrown  into  the 
otmosDhere  of  the  engincrroom,  and  prevent  any 
possible  advantage  from  it. 

The  fire  in  the  ''Amazon"  appeared  to  the  vnt- 
nesses  to  take  its  rise  either  in  tne  small  oil  store- 
room situated  over  the  boiler,  or  in  a  narrow  space 
of  from  three  to  eleven  inches  in  width  between  a 
bulkhead  and  the  side  of  the  boiler,  immediately 
ttnder  the  same  store-room.  No  substance  re- 
markable for  spontaneous  imition,  such  as  oiled 
ootton-waste,  was  actually  ooserved  in  the  store- 
room or  the  space  referred  to.  The  wood  itself 
of  the  bulkhead,  which  was  within  a  few  inches 
df  the  boiler,  may  have  been  highly  dried  and  sen- 
fibly  heated  by  its  proximity  to  the  latter,  but 
18  not  likely  to  have  acquired  any  tendency  to 
spontaneous  ignition ;  for  when  that  property  re- 
mits firom  low  heating,  it  is  an  efiect  of  time 
requiring  weeks  or  months  to  develop  it.  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  decks  in  contact 
with  the  steam-chest,  which  encased  the  base  of 
the  funnel. 

Nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  the  coals  in 
the  coal-hold  of  tne  vessel  gave  occasion  to  the 
fire  by  heating  of  themselves,  and  then  burning 
through  the  wooden  partition  of  the  oil-store, 
with  which  they  were  in  contact. 

The  coals  were  from  Wales,  and  are  not  remark- 
able for  this  property.  They  are  also  said  to  have 
been  shippea  in  a  dry  and  dusty  state,  and  not 
damp,  a  month  or  two  previously. 

Their  ignition  would  also  have  been  preceded  by 
the  strong  odor  before  referred  to,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  remarked,  although  the  coal- 
hold  communicated  directly  with  the  boiler-room. 

Oil  was  seen  to  drop  firom  the  floor  of  the  store- 
room upon  the  top  of  the  boiler,  but  not  in  g^reater 
Quantity  than  might  be  accidentally  spilt  in 
drawing  the  oil  from  the  tank  for  the  use  of  the 
Wieineers. 

A  parcel  of  twenty-five  newly-tarred  coal-sacks, 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  the  boiler,  also  ob- 
tained, it  is  supposed,  some  of  the  same  oil.  This 
oil  appears  to  be  the  matter  most  liable  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  spontaneous  ignition,  which  was  noticed 
near  the  spot  where  the  fire  commenced. 

But  the  sudden  and  powerful  burst  of  flame  from 
the  store-room,  which  occurred  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  conflagration,  suggests  strongly  the  inter- 
vention of  a  volatile  combustible,  such  as  turpen- 
tine, although  the  presence  of  a  tin  can  of  that 
fldbstance  in  the  store-room  appears  to  be  left  un- 
oertain.  It  was  stated  to  be  there  by  two  wit- 
nesses, but  its  presence  is  denied  by  a  third 
witness.  I  find,  upon  trial,  that  the  vapor  given 
off  by  oil  of  turpentine  is  sufficiently  dense  at  a 
temperature  somewhat  below  110^  'to  make  air  ex- 
plosive upon  the  approach  of  a  light.  Any  escape 
of  turpentine  frt)m  the  heated  store-room  would 
therefore  endanger  a  spread  of  flame,  by  the  vapor 
oommunicatin^  with  the  lamps  burning  at  the 
time  in  the  boiler-room,  or  even  with  the  fire  of 
the  furnaces. 

The  fire  appears  not  to  have  begun  in  the  tarred 
sacks  lying  upon  the  boiler ;  although,  firom  their 
pgsition,  which  vros  close  to  the  store-room,  tliey 


must  have  been  very  early  involved  in  the  ooxdkr 
gration,  and  contributed  materially  to  its  intensity. 
The  sacks  appear  to  have  been  charged  each  with 
about  two  pounds  of  tar,  thus  ftimishing  together 
fifty  pounds  of  that  substance  in  a  conoition  the 
most  fiivorable  that  can  be  imagined  for  rapid 
combustion.  The  freshness  of  the  tar,  and  its  high 
temperature  would  make  it  ignite  by  the  least 
spark  of  flame,  although  not  prone  to  spontaneous 
ignition.  The  burning  of  a  group  of  newly-tarred 
cottages  in  Deptford,  which  came  under  the  notioe 
of  Mr.  Braidwood,  arose  from  their  being  set  on 
tiro  by  lightning,  while  the  sun  was  shining  upon 
them,  and  the  tar  liquefied  by  the  heat. 

The  origin  of  the  fire  must  remain,  I  believe,  a 
subject  of  speculation  and  conjecture ;  but  the 
extreme  intensity,  and  fearfully  rapid  spread  of 
the  combustion,  are  circumstances  or  scarcely  infe- 
rior interest,  which  are  not  involved  in  the  sasM 
obscurity. 

The  timber  of  the  bulkheads  and  decks  neartbt 
ennne-room  is  reported  to  have  been  of  Dantsio 
rea  wood,  or  Riga  pine,  imd  such  was  the  eharao- 
ter  of  a  portion  of  the  Amazon's  timber  which 
was  supplied  to  me  for  chemical  examinatioii. 
The  wood  has  had  its  temperature  drawn  off,  and 
differs  in  that  respect  from  pitch  pine.  The  Dant- 
zic  red  wood  is,  m  consequence,  less  combustible 
than  pitch  pine,  but  more  porous  and  spongy. 
Oil  paint  is  absorbed,  and  dries  more  quickly  upon 
this  porous  wood  than  upon  oak  and  other  denss 
woods.  After  the  paint  is  well  dried,  pine  and 
other  woods  certainly  acquire  from  it  some  prote^ 
tion  from  the  action  of  feeble  and  transient  names, 
which  might  kindle  the  naked  wood.  But  the 
effect  of  paint— especially  of  fresh  paint— f^ 
pears  to  be  quite  the  reverse  when  the  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  a  strong,  although  merely  passing,  burst 
of  flame.  The  paint  melts,  and  emits  an  oily 
vapor  which  nourishes  the  flame,  and  soon  fixes  it 
upon  the  wood.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefi)re, 
Uiat  the  timber  of  the  Amazon  was  in  a  mors 
inflammable  state  than  ship-timber  usually  is,  from 
being  recently  painted,  and  also,  probably,  from 
its  newness  and  comparative  dryness. 

But  the  circumstance  which  appears  above  all 
others  to  give  a  character  to  the  fire  in  the  Amason 
was  its  occurrence  not  in  a  close  hold  or  cabin, 
but  in  a  compartment  of  the  vessel  where  a  vigoi^ 
ous  circulation  of  air  is  maintained  by  the  actioa 
of  the  boilei^fir^  and  their  chimneys.  The  air 
of  the  engine-room  must  be  renewed,  under  tiiis 
influence,  every  few  minutes,  and  would  be  so  al- 
though full  of  flames  rising  above  deck  throueh 
the  hatchways ;  for  a  portion  of  these  flames  wocud 
always  escape  by  the  lunnels,  and  add  to  their  as- 
pirating power  instead  of  diminishing  it.  The 
combustion  of  bulkheads  or  decks,  once  commenced 
in  this  situation,  would,  therefore,  bo  fanned  into 
activity,  and  powerfully  supported. 

The  destruction  of  the  floor  of  the  oil  store- 
room, and  the  overturning,  in  consequence,  of  the 
oil-tanks  and  combustibles  into  the  well  of  the 
boiler-room,  was  probably  the  crisis  of  the  fire. 
A  mass  of  combustible  vapor  would  speedily  be 
generated,  and  shot  about  on  all  sides,  of  which 
the  kindling  power  upon  the  new  and  painted  tim- 
ber of  the  Dulkheads  and  decks  would  be  wholly 

irresistible. 

The  burning  of  the  Amazon  impresses  most  em- 
phatioally  the  danj^rous  and  unoootrollable  char- 
acter of  a  fire  arising  in  the  engine  or  boiler-room, 
where  the  combustion  is  animated  by  a  steady  waa 
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powerfol  <nroolati(m  of  air,  and  the  danger  of 
odUecUnjE  oombustible  matter  together  in  such  a 
place.  The  removal  of  the  oil  stores  to  a  safer 
locality  is,  fortunately,  ffenerallj  practicable,  and 
la  the  measure  best  calcmated  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  any  similar  catastropne.  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain,  sir,  &c., 

Thos.  Graham. 
To  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Goancil  for  Trade. 


From  Ohamban*  Jonmii. 
WHO  SHALL  BULB  THE  WAVES  1 

A  CONTEST  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  is  now 
g(nng  on,  one  vrhich  is  pregnaot  yrith  important 
resuKs  in  respect  to  commerce,  to  naval  architec- 
ture, to  geographical  discovery,  to  colonization,  to 
the  spread  of  intelligence,  to  the  improvement  of 
industrial  art,  and  to  the  balance  of  political  power 
among  nations.  The  nature  of  this  contest  cannot 
be  better  made  intelligible  than  by  giving  the 
words  of  a  challenge  recently  put  forth :  '<  The 
American  Navigation  Company  challenge  the  ship- 
builders of  Great  Britain  to  a  ship-race,  with  cargo 
on  board,  from  a  port  in  England  to  a  port  m 
China  and  back.  One  ship  to  be  entered  by  each 
party,  and  to  be  named  within  a  week  of  the  start. 
The  ships  to  be  modelled,  commanded*  and  offi- 
cered entirely  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  respectively ;  to  be  entitled  to  rank 
'  A  1'  either  at  the  American  offices  or  at  Lloyd*s. 
The  stakes  to  be  £10,000,  and  satis&ctorily 
secured  by  both  parties ;  to  be  paid  without  regard 
to  accidents,  or  to  any  exceptions;  the  whole 
amount  forfeited  by  either  party  not  appearing. 
Judges  to  be  mutually  chosen.  Reasonable  time 
to  be  given,  afler  notice  of  acceptance,  to  build  the 
ships,  if  required,  and  also  for  discharging  and 
loading  carso  in  China.  The  challenged  party 
may  name  the  size  of  the  ships — not  under  800  or 
over  1200  American  register  tons  ;  the  weight  and 
measurement  which  may  be  carried  each  way ;  and 
the  allowance  for  short  weight  or  oversize. 

There  is  a  boldness,  a  straightforwardness,  an 
honesty  in  this  challenge,  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. It  is  difficult  to  be  interpreted  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  the  challengers  mean  what 
they  say.  Brother  Jonathan  has  fairly  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Britishers,  and  it  behoves 
the  latter  to  take  it  up  in  a  becoming  spirit.  Our 
ahip-builders,  especially  on  the  Dee,  the  Clyde, 
the  Wear,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Thames,  ought  to 
feel  that  much  is  now  expected  from  them  ;  for  if 
OQce  the  Yankees  obtain  a  reputation — a  European 
reputation  it  will  then  be — ^for  outstripping  Bntish 
ships  on  the  broad  seas,  our  ship-owners  will 
assuredly  feel  the  effects  in  a  commercial  sense. 

This  question  of  the  speed  of  ships  is  a  very 
curious  one.  Empirical  rules,  rather  than  scientific 
I^ciples,  have  hitherto  determined  the  forms 
which  shall  be  given  to  ships.  Smith  adopts  a 
certain  form  because  Brown's  ship  sailed  well, 
whereas  Jones'  dififerently  shaped  vessel  was  a  bad 
sailer ;  although  Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones  col- 
lectively may  be  little  able  to  show  why  one  of  the 
Teasels  should  sail  better  than  the  other. 

If  opportunity  should  occur  to  the  reader  to  visit 
ft  large  ship-buuding  establishment,  such  as  those 
on  any  one  of  the  five  rivers  named  above,  he  will 
••ee  something  like  the  Movnng  routine  of  opera- 
tiOQ  going  on  : — 

There    is,  first,  the  "ship's   draughtsman,"; 


whose  duties  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of 
the  architect  of  a  house,  or  the  engineer  of  a  rail- 
wav,  or  the  scientific  cutter  at  a  fashionable 
tailor's ;  he  has  to  shape  the  muteriuls  out  of 
which  the  structure  is  to  oe  built  up,  or  at  least 
he  has  to  show  others  how  it  is  to  be  done.  When 
the  ship-builder  has  received  an  order,  wc  will  say, 
to  construct  a  ship,  and  has  ascertained  for  what 
route,  and  for  what  purpose,  and  of  what  size  it  is 
to  be,  he  and  his  ship's  draughtsman  "  lay  their 
heads  together"  to  devise  such  an  arrangement  of 
timbers  as  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
Here  it  is  that  a  science  of  ship-building  would  l)e 
valuable ;  the  practical  rules  followed  are  deduc- 
tions not  so  much  firom  eeneral  principles  as  from 
accumulated  facts  which  are  waiting  to  be  sys- 
tematized ;  and  until  this  process  has  oeen  carried 
further,  ship-building  will  he  an  art,  but  not  a 
science.  Well,  then ;  the  draughtsman,  gathering 
up  all  the  crumbs  of  knowledge  obtainable  from 
various  quarters,  j)uts  his  wisdbm  upon  paper  in 
the  form  of  drewmn  and  diagrams,  to  represent 
not  only  the  dimensions  of  the  vessel,  but  the  sizes 
and  shapes  of  the  principal  timbers  which  are  to 
form  it,  on  the  scale,  perhaps,  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  a  foot.  Then  tnis  vezy  responsible  person- 
age goes  to  his  **  mould-loft,''  on  the  wide-spreading 
floor  of  which  he  chalks  such  a  labyrinth  of  lines 
as  bewilder  one  even  to  look  at.  These  lines  rep- 
resent the  actual  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  ship,  with  curvatures  and  tapcrings 
of  singularly  varied  character.  One  floor  of  one 
room  tnus  contains  full-sized  contours  of  all  the 
timben  for  the  ship. 

So  &r,  then,  the  draughtsman.  Next,  under  his 
supervision,  thin  planks  of  deal  are  cut  to  the  con- 
tours of  all  these  cnalk-lines ;  and  these  thin  pieces, 
called  moulds,  are  intended  to  ^de  the  sawyers  in 
cutting  the  timbers  for  the  ship.  A  large  East 
Indiaman  requires  more  than  a  hundred  mould- 
pieces,  chalked  and  marked  in  every  direction. 

Another  skilful  personage,  called  the  '*  con- 
verter," then  makes  a  tour  of  the  timber-yard> 
and  looks  about  for  all  the  odd,  crooked,  crabbed 
trunks  of  oak  and  elm  which  he  can  find ;  well 
knowing  that  if  the  natural  curvature  of  a  tree 
accords  somewhat  with  the  reouired  curvature  of 
a  ship's  timber,  the  timber  wiU  be  stronger  than  if 
cut  frem  a  straight  trunk.  He  has  the  mould-pieces 
fer  a  ^de,  and  searehes  until  he  has  ferreted  out  all 
tiie  timben  wanted.  Then  he  sets  the  sawyers  to 
work,  who,  with  the  mould-pieces  always  at  hand, 
shape  the  large  trunks  to  the  reouired  form.  Ana 
here  it  may  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  aK 
thou^  welive  in  such  a  steam-engine  and  machine- 
working  aee,  very  few  engines  or  machines  afford 
aid  in  sawmg  ships'  timbers.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  the  curvatures  are  so  numerous  and  varied, 
that  machine-sawing  would  scarcely  be  applicable. 
Yet  attempts  are  from  time  to  time  made  to  con- 
struct such  machines.  Mr.  Cochran  has  invented 
one  ;  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  Earl  of  Rosse's  first 
soir^  as  president  of  ^e  Royal  Society,  a  mcxlel  of 
this  timber-cutting  machine  was  exnihited ;  that 
Prince  Albert  cut  a  miniature  timber  with  it ;  and 
that  he  thus  began  an  apprenticeship  to  the  nation- 
al art  of  ship-building. 

Leaving  the  supposed  visitor  to  a  ship-yard  to 
trace  the  timben  through  all  their  stages  of  prog- 
ress, we  will  proceed  with  that  which  is  more 
directly  the  object  of  the  present  paper — namely, 
the  relation  of  speed  to  iuild.  Some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  yean  ago,  the  Britbh  Association  rightly 
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eonoeived  that  its  mechanical  section  woald  be 
vorthily  occupied  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the 
ftrms  of  ships,  and  the  effect  of  form  on  the  speed 
and  steadiness.  The  inquiry  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
S(X>tt  Russell  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Robi- 
■on ;  and  admirably  has  it  been  carried  out.  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  especially,  has  sought  to  establish 
fomething  like  a  science  of  form  in  ship-building — 
precisely  the  thing  which  would  supply  a  proper 
Msis  for  the  artificers. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how,  year  after  year,  this 
oommittee  of  two  persons  narrated  the  result  of  their 
onbought  and  unpaid  labors  to  the  Association.  In 
1838  and  1839,  tney  showed  how  a  solid  moving 
in  the  water  produced  a  particular  kind  of  wave  ; 
bow,  at  a  certiiin  velocity,  the  solid  might  ride  on 
the  top  of  the  wave,  without  sinking  into  the  hol- 
low ;  now,  if  the  external  form  of  a  vessel  bore  a 
certain  resemblance  to  a  section  of  this  wave,  the 
riiip  would  encounter  less  resistance  in  the  water 
than  any  other  form;  and  thus  originated  the 
wave  principle — so  much  talked  of  in  connection 
with  ship-building.  A  ship  built  on  that  principle 
in  that  year  (1839)  was  believed  to  be  the  fastest 
ship  in  ^Britain.  In  1840,the  committee  stated  that 
they  had  **  consulted  the  most  eminent  ship-build- 
ers as  to  the  points  upon  which  they  most  wanted 
information,  and  requested  them  to  point  out  what 
were  the  forms  of  vessel  which  thev  would  wish  to 
have  tried.  More  than  100  modelB  of  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  from  30  inches  to  25  feet  in  length 
were  constructed,"  and  an  immense  mass  of  ex- 
periments were  made  on  them.  In  1841,  they 
oescribed  how  they  had  experimented  on  vessels 
of  every  size,  from  models  of  30  inches  in  length 
to  vessels  of  1300  tons.  In  the  next  followiog  year, 
the  committee  presented  a  report  of  no  fewer  than 
20,000  experiments  on  models  and  ships,  some  of 
which  afiR)rded  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  wave  principle  in  ship-building.  Thus 
the  committee  went  on,  year  after  jear,  detailing 
to  the  association  the  results  of  their  experiments, 
and  pointing  out  how  the  ship-builders  were  by 
detpnees  giving  practical  value  to  these  results. 

Now,  a  country  in  which  a  scientific  society  will 
spend  a  thousand  pounds  on  such  an  inquiry,  and 
in  which  scientim;  men  will  give  up  days  and 
weeicB  of  their  time  to  it  without  fee  or  reward, 
ought  not  to  be  beaten  on  the  broad  seas  by  any 
oompetitor.  It  affords  an  instructive  confirmation 
of  tne  results  arrived  at  by  the  committee,  that 
when  some  of  our  swiftest  yachts  and  clippers 
came  to  bo  carefully  examinea,  it  was  found  that 
the  wave  principle  had  been  to  a  great  extent 
adopts  in  their  form,  in  cases  even  where  the 
Teasels  were  built  before  the  labors  of  the  oommittee 
liad  commenced.  The  art  had  in  this  case  preceded 
the  science.  And  let  it  not  be  considered  that  an^ 
abeurdity  is  involved  here  ;  fiinners  mannred^  theur 
fields  long  before  chemists  were  able  to  exphun  the 
real  nature  of  manuring ;  and  so  in  other  arts,  in- 
genious nractical  men  oflen  discover  usefbl  pro- 
eeasee  before  the  men  of  sdence  can  give  the  rar 
tionale  of  those  processes. 

It  may  be  all  very  well  to  assert,  that  *<  Britannia 
roles  the  waves/'  and  that  "  Britons  never  will  be 
slaves,*'  and  so  forth  ;  only  let  us  prove  the  asser- 
tions to  be  true,  or  not  assert  at  all.  We  mnst 
appeal  to  the ''  Shipping  Intelligence"  which  oomes 
to  hand  from  every  side,  and  determine,  from 
■etnal  facts,  whether  any  one  coontry  reafy  out- 
sit another. 

Among  the  facts  which  thus  present  thsaselves 


to  notice,  is  one  relating  to  cRppers.  Who  first 
gave  the  name  of  clipper  to  a  ship,  or  what  thS 
name  means,  we  do  not  know ;  but  a  clipper  is 
understood  to  be  a  vessel  so  shaped  as  to  sail  fiister 
than  other  vessels  of  equal  tonnage.  It  is  said 
that  these  swift  sailers  originated  in  the  wants  of 
the  salmon  shippers,  ana  others  at  our  eastern 
ports.  A  bulky,  slow-moving  ship  may  suffice  for 
the  conveyance  to  London  of  the  minerals  and 
manufactures  of  Northumberland  and  Durham; 
but  salmon  and  other  perishable  articles  become 
seriously  deteriorated  by  a  long  voyage  ;  and  hence 
it  is  profitable  in  such  case  to  sacrifice  bulk  to 
speed.  Leith,  Dundee,  and  especially  Aberdeen, 
are  distinguished  for  the  speed  of  their  vessels 
above  those  of  the  Tyne  ana  the  Wear ;  and  the 
above  facts  probably  explain  the  cause  of  the  dif^ 
ference.  The  Aberdeen  clipper  is  narrow,  very 
keen  and  penetrating  in  front,  gracefully  taperii^ 
at  the  stem,  and  altogether  calculated  to*' go 
ahead"  through  the  water  in  rapid  style.    As  com- 

f tared  with  one  of  the  ordinary  old-mshioned  Eng- 
ish  coasting  bri^  of  equal  tonnaee,  an  Aberdeen 
clipper  will  attain  nearly  double  tne  speed.  One 
of  these  fine  vessels,  the  ChrysoUte,  m  a  recent 
voyage  from  China,  traversed  320  nautical  miles 
(nearly  370  English  statute  miles)  in  twenty-four 
hours  ;  this  was  a  neat  performance.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  United  States  claim  to 
have  attained  a  high  ship-speed  before  England  ha4 
thought  much  on  the  matter ;  the  Baltimore  dh>- 
pers  nave  Ions  been  known  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  dashine,  rapid  little  vessels,  mostly 
either  single  or  double-masted. 

It  is  to  the  opening  of  the  China  trade  the 
present  wonderful  rivalry  may  in  great  part  be  a^ 
tributed .  So  long  as  European  vessels  were  cooped 
up  stagnantly  in  Canton  river,  and  allowed  to 
trade  only  under  circumstances  of  great  restriction 
and  annoyance,  little  was  efibcted  except  by  the 
tea-drinkmg  denizens  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  when, 
by  the  treaty  of  Nankin  in  1842,  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tmger  obtained  the  opening  of  the  four  ports  of 
Amoy,  Foo-tchow-fbo,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-hae, 
and  stipulated  that  foreign  vessels  should  be  aUowed 
to  share  with  those  of  Sigland  the  liberty  of  trad- 
ing at  those  ports,  there  was  a  great  impetus  given 
to  ship-builders  and  ship-owners  ;  those  who  had 
goods  to  sell,  thus  found  a  new  market  for  them ; 
and  those  who  could  perform  the  voyage  most 
quickly,  would  have  a  quicker  return  for  their  cap- 
ital. This,  following  at  an  interval  of  seven  or  eight 
years  the  changes  made  in  the  India  trade  by  the 
East  India  Company's  charter  of  1834,  brought  the 
Americans  and  the  French  and  others  into  the 
Indian  seas  in  great  numbers.  Then  came  the 
wonders  of  1847,  in  the  discovery  of  Califomian 
^Id ;  and  those  of  1851,  in  the  similar  discoveries 
in  Australia. 

Now,  these  four  dates— 1834,  1842, 1847, 1851 
— may  be  considered  as  four  starting-points,  eaeh 
marked  by  a  renewed  conquest  of  man  over  the 
leaves,  and  a  strengthened  but  not  hostile  rivah^ 
on  the  seas  between  nation  and  nation.  So  many 
inducements  are  now  aflbrded  to  merchants  to 
transact  their  dealings  rwidly,  that  the  ship- 
bailders  are  beset  on  all  sicMs  with  demands  for 
more  speed — more  speed ;  and  it  is  significant  to 
observe  that,  in  almost  every  recent  newspaper  ae- 
connt  of  a  ship-launch,  we  are  told  how  many 
knots  an  hour  sne  is  expected  to  attain  when  fittea. 
Every  ship  seems  to  beat  every  other  ship,  in  the 
gk>wing  language  employed ;  bat  after  making  a 
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little  allowanoe  for  loeal  vanity,  there  is  a  substra- 
tarn  of  oorrectness  which  shows  strongly  how  we 
.  are  adTanoine  in  rate  of  speed. 

It  will  really  now  become  useful  to  collect  and 
preserve  records  of  speed  at  sea,  in  connection  with 
particular  ships  of  particular  build,  as  a  euide  to 
future  construction.  Mr.  Henry  Wise  published  a 
volume,  about  1840,  containing  an  analysis  of  one 
hundred  voyages,  made  by  ships  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company,  extracted  from  the  ships*  logs 
preserved  by  the  company.  It  appears  that  an 
average  gave  112  days  as  the  duration  of  a  voyage 
from  London  to  Bombay.  Now,  within  the  last 
few  months  we  have  seen  that  the  Chrysolite,  a 
small  clipper,  built  at  Aberdeen  for  a  Liverpool  firm, 
has  made  the  run  from  England  to  China  in  104 
days  ;  and  the  Stomoxoay,  built  at  the  same  place 
lEbr  a  London  firm,  has  accomplished  the  distance 
in  103  days.  Let  the  reader  open  his  map,  and 
compare  the  relative  distances  of  Bombay  and 
China  from  England,  and  he  will  then  see  what  a 
wonderful  increase  of  speed  is  implied  in  the  above 
nambers.  Three  American  clippers  were  sighted 
daring  the  out  and  home  voyages  of  the  two  vessels, 
and,  u  newspaper  reports  tell  truly,  were  distanced 
by  tiiem. 

We  must  not  expect  that  the  vast  and  unprece- 
dented emigration  to  California  and  Australia  now 
going  on,  will  be  designedly  and  materially  con- 
nected with  high  speed,  because  most  of  the  emi- 
grants go  in  roomy  ships,  at  fares  as  low  as  are 
attainafie;  but  goods-tiuffic,  and  the  higher 
class  of  passenger- traffic,  are  every  month  coming 
more  ana  more  within  the  domain  of  high  speeo. 
Let  OS  take  two  instances  which  1852  has  afforded, 
one  furnished  by  Eneland,  and  one  by  America — 
one  connected  with  the  Australian  trade,  and  one 
with  the  Chinese.  The  Aberdeen  clippel^built 
barque,  Phoenician,  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  Febru- 
ary o,  having  left  Sydney  on  November  12,  and 
performed  the  voyase  in  83  days !  Her  previous 
voyages  had  varied  from  88  to  103  days.  The 
other  instance  is  that  of  the  American  clipper, 
Witch  of  the  Wave,  a  fine  vessel  of  1400  tons  burden, 
which  (eft  Canton  on  5th  Januarv,  and  arriTcd  in 
the  Downs  on  4th  April,  a  period  of  90  days.  Her 
greatest  speed  is  saia  to  have  been  338  nautical 
miles— equivalent  to  about  389  finglish  miles — in 
24  hours. 

Thus  it  is,  we  find,  that  in  one  voyage  we  beat 
the  Americans — in  another,  they  outstrip  us  ;  and 
there  seems  at  present  no  reason  whv  either  coun- 
try should  fail  in  making  still  further  advances. 
The  Liverpool  and  New  xork  packet-trade  a£^rds 
another  example  of  the  same  principle  which  we 
have  been  considering ;  gradually  these  truly  noble 
vessels  are  acquiring  an  increased  rate  of  speed. 
Not  only  does  tne  general  desire  for  high  speed  im- 
pel their  owners  to  this,  but  there  is  a  more  direct 
incentive  in  the  increased  rivalry  of  steam-vessels. 
The  American  **  liners,"  as  the  sailing-packets  on 
this  route  are  usually  called,  have  had  m  past  years 
an  average  of  about  36  days  outward  passase,  and 
24  days  homeward ;  but  they  are  now  shooting 
ahead  unmistakably.  The  Hacer,  built  at  New 
York  in  1851,  and  placed  upon  the  Liverpool  sta- 
tion, is  a  magnificent  clipper  of  1700  tons  register ; 
it  made  its  first  voyage  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
in  14  days — a  quickaess  not  only  exceeding  that 
of  its  predecessors,  but  leaving  nearlv  all  of  them 
many  days  in  arrear.  Even  this,  however,  was 
^oitly  uterwajrds  excelled ;  for  another  new  dip- 


per, the  Washington,  accomplished  the  distance  in 
a  little  over  13}  days. 

The  pleasure-vessels  which  are  so  numerous  in 
the  south  of  England,  belonging  to  the  several 
yacht-clubs,  are  sharing  in  the  modern  speed-pro- 
ducing improvements  ooservable  in  other  vessels. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  the  yacht  America y  which 
arrived  at  Cowes  from  the  United  States  in  July, 
1851,  and  of  the  challenge  which  her  owners  threw 
out  against  English  yacht-owners.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  America  beat  the  yachts  which 
were  fitted  a^nst  her.  This  victory  has  led  to  an 
immense  activity  on  the  part  of  yacht-huiUlers  in 
England  ;  they  ore  studying  all  the  peculiiirities  in 
the  Duild  and  the  trim  of  the  yachts  belonging  to  the 
difierent  ports  and  different  countries  ;  and  wo  are 
justified  by  every  analogy  in  expecting  that  good 
results  will  spring  out  of  wits  thus  sharpened. 

Although  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  in 
the  present  paper  to  touch  on  the  national  struggle 
between  steam-ships,  we  must  not  forget  that  one  of 
the  most  promising  and  valuable  features  in  steam 
navigation  arose  as  an  appendage  to  sailing.  The 
auxiliary  screw  will  deserve  the  blessings  of  our 
colonists,  for  reasons  which  may  be  soon  told. 
When  it  ^as  yet  uncertain  what  result  would 
mark  the  contest  Screw  v.  Paddle,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  screw-propeller  might  probably  be  used  as 
an  auxiliary  power,  for  occasional  use  during  calms 
and  contraiy  winds ;  the  vessel  to  be  a  suiling-vcs^ 
sel  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  to  have  a 
marine  engine  and  a  screw  for  exigencies  at  times 
when  the  ship  would  be  brought  to  a  stand-still  or 
even  driven  oackwards.  About  seven  years  ago, 
an  American  packet-ship,  the  Massachusetts,  a 
complete  sailing  vessel  in  other  respects,  was  pro- 
vided with  a  screw  and  a  steam-engine  powerful 
enough  to  keep  the  ship  moving  when  winds  and 
tides  were  adverse ;  the  screw  was  capable  of  being 
lifted  out  of  the  water  when  not  in  use.  In  her 
first  voyage  finom  Liverpool  to  America,  this  ship 
gained  from  five  to  thirt^n  days  as  compared  with 
five  other  ships  which  sailed  either  on  the  some  or 
the  following  day.  This  experiment  was  deemed 
so  far  successful,  that  the  Admiralty  ordered,  in 
1846,  an  auxiliary  screw  to  be  fitted  to  the 
Amphion  frigate,  then  building  at  Woolwich. 
Another  example  was  the  Sarah  Sands^  an  iron 
ship  of  1300  tons  ;  she  had  engines  of  180  horse- 
power, much  below  that  reouisite  for  an  ordinary 
steamer  of  the  same  size,  ohe  could  carry  three 
classes  of  passengers,  coal  for  the  whole  voyage, 
and  900  tons  oi  merchandise.  She  made  four 
voyages  in  1847,  two  out  and  two  home  ;  and  in 
1848  she  made  five ;  her  average  time  was  about 
nineteen  days  out,  and  seventeen  days  home,  and 
she  usually  passed  about  six  liners  on  the  voyaee. 

The  roeed  here  mentioned  is  not  quite  equal  to 
that  of  the  truly  remarkable  clippers  noticed  above, 
but  it  &r  exceeded  that  of  any  liner  at  work  in 
1848.  The  example  was  followed  in  other  vessels  ; 
and  then  men  began  to  cherish  the  vision  of  a  pro- 
peller screwing  its  way  through  the  broad  ocean 
to  our  distant  colonies.  From  this  humble  begin- 
ning as  an  auxiliary,  the  screw  has  ohtiined  a 
place  of  more  and  more  dignity,  until  at  length  we 
see  the  mails  for  the  Cape  and  for  Australia  in- 
trusted confidently  to  its  safe-kcepint;. 

The  icy  regions  of  the  north  are  braved  by  the 
auxiliary  screw.  The  little  Isabel  j  lit  tod  out  almost 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Lady  Franklin  to  aid  in 
the  ■caroh  for  her  gallant  husband,  is  a  brigantine 
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of  180  tons,  wiih  an  auzfliary  screw  to  ship  and 
vnship.  The  Intrepid  and  Uie  Pioneer,  the  two 
florew-eteamers  which  form  part  of  Sir  Edward 
Belcher's  arctic  expedition — ^lately  started  from 
England — are  to  work  with  or  without  their 
auxiliary  appendage  as  circumstances  may  deter- 
mine. 

The  present  article,  however,  will  show  that 
•ailing  is  not  less  aliye  and  busy  than  steaming ; 
and  that  the  yachts  and  clippers  of  both  nations 
are  probably  dfestined  to  a  continuous  series  of  im- 
provements. When  these  improvements — whether 
oy  aid  of  scientific  societies  and  laborious  exneri- 
ments,  or  by  the  watchful  eye  and  the  shrewa  in- 
telligence of  ship-builders,  or  b^  both  combined — 
have  advanced  steadily  to  a  point  perhaps  far  be- 
yond that  which  we  have  yet  attained,  ttien,  if  at 
aU,  may  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the  question — 
*<  Who  shall  rule  the  waves  !*' 


From  the  Spectator,  14th  Aqgtist. 

CONVOCATION — TO  BB  OR  NOT  TO   BE  1 

Thb  desire  for  the  restoration  'of  the  legislative 
powers  of  convocation,  so  loudly  expressed  of  late 
years  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  by  some  lay- 
men distinguished  for  their  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Church  action,  is  taking  a  practical  shape. 
Pledges  ore  enforced  upon  the  representative  mem- 
bers of  that  venerable  formality,  to  the  efiect  tliat 
they  will  exert  themselves  to  procure  in  their  House 
the  passing  of  an  address  to  tne  crown  for  a  reform 
in  the  constitution  of  convocation,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  fit  her  for  the  performance  of  deliberative 
and  legislative  functions.  Friends  and  foes  of  the 
movement  are  agreed  that  the  existing  status  is 
indefensible,  a  solemn  sham,  and  in  some  promi- 
nent features  a  shameless  pro&iiity.  **  Move  on, 
or  move  off  altogether,'*  is  the  cry  of  an  age  that 
professes  itself  unable  to  endure  mere  pageant 
institutions,  but  will  have  either  real  things  or 
nothing  at  all.  An  ace  can  hardly  set  itself  to 
nobler  work  than  to  making  all  its  institutions,  its 
forms  of  acting  and  of  speaJciu^,  realities,  instru- 
ments of  ef^ctively  accomplishing  its  real  wants. 
Only  one  condition  is  absolutely  essential  to  this 
— that  the  age  should  know  what  it  wants,  and 
see  how  this  or  the  other  institution  is  to  effect  the 
thing  wanted.  To  remodel  institutions  without 
clear  perceptions  on  these  two  points,  is  the  idlest 
day-dreaming  of  busy  idleness,  seeking  in  public 
excitement  to  drown  its  sense  of  personal  unreality 
— in  a  show  of  aggregate  strength  to  compensate 
its  miserable  consciousness  of  personal  weakness 
and  want  of  purpose.  Ever  since  the  revival  of 
convocation  has  been  talked  of,  we  have  taken  occa- 
sion now  and  then  to  show  that  the  spirit  originally 
shaping  itself  into  that  desire  has  not  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  sympathy  ;  and  to  ensure  a  wide 
sympathy  among  the  public,  the  pronfoters  of  the 
movement  have  only  to  remember  and  comply 
with  the  conditions  stated  above.  The  public 
must  be  explicitly  informed  what  ends  are  aimed 
at  by  the  reinvestment  of  convocatioii  in  a  more 
modem  shape  with  active  powers,  and  how  the 
proposed  powers  are  to  efiect  them.  The  temper 
of  the  country  is  not  fiivorable  to  buildins  up  the 
walls  of  a  clerical  cockpit,  but  neither  is  it  averse 
to  granting  such  powers  to  the  Church  as,  without 
being  capable  oi  appUoation  to  purpotes  of  op- 


pression or  priestly  arrogance,  tend  maniiestly  to 
mcrease  her  practical  uMfulness  or  even  her  ideal 
completeness  and  harmony.  The  most  eflectoai 
means,  therefore,  that  can  oe  taken  towards  seeor- 
ing  the  end  the  advocates  of  convocation  have  in 
view,  is  the  clear  statement  of  thepurposes  for  which 
the  legislative  instrument  is  desired,  and  a  demon- 
stration of  its  fitness  to  accomplish  them.  This  of 
course  implies,  that  those  purposes  must  not  be  the 
establishment  of  the  domination  of  a  party  or  of  a 
party  theory,  but  purposes  of  plain,  broad,  public 
utility,  such  as  the  public  mind  can  comprehend 
and  the  public  conscience  will  approve.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  needless  to  hint  to  those  who  lead  this 
movement,  that  the  public  to  whom  the  appeal  is 
ultimately  made  in  this  matter  is  a  lay  public. 
The  great  danger  of  clergymen  is  to  look  Ixjth  at 
ends  and  means  through  priestly  or  at  least  purely 
theological  spectacles. 

The  settlement  of  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England  would,  we  presume,  form  a 
main  object  with  most  of  those  who  are  anxiocis 
for  the  restoration  of  convocation.    The  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  who  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  a  large  body  of  s»aloai 
clergymen,    desires    convocation  in    order  thai, 
among  other  things,  it  may  reconfirm  the  Catholie 
doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  which  he  holds  to  have 
been  impugned  by  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Conn* 
cil,  and  still  more  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's institution  of  Mr.  Gorham.    Here  we  come 
at  once  upon  one  of  the  main  difficulties  which 
lead  so  many  persons  to  dread  the  proceedings  of 
an   ecclesiastical  parliament.     And  the  difl^ulty 
plainly  lies  in  this,  that  compromise  is  possible, 
and  the  only  thing  that  is  possible  when  the  ques- 
tion concerns  the  joint  action  of  acommunity  ;  but 
when  the  joint  belief  of  a  community  is  concerned, 
it  is  ima^ned  that  no  compromise  is  allowable, 
but  a  decision  in  one  direction  implies  a  separar 
tion  in  another.    Convocation,  it  is  said,  must 
either  leave  disputed  questions  of  belief  unsettled 
as  they  are  at  present,  in  which  case  it  would  do 
no  good ;  or,  settling  them  in  one  way,  it  would 
drive  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  those 
who  differ  from  its  decision,  in  which  case  it  would 
do  harm ;   and  in  either  case,  arguing  'on  ouee* 
tions  which  ultimately  each  man  decides  for  him* 
self  in  accordance  with  laws  of  which  majorities 
and   minorities  are  not  constituent  elements,  it 
would  but  further  demonstrate  the  hopeless  uncer- 
tainty of  even  apparently  ftmdamentai  theolo^oal 
propositions,  and  the  vast  tideway  that  the  ship  of 
St.  Peter  has  made  since  last  she  opened  her  sails, 
though  most  on  board  fancied  that  she  was  at  an- 
chor and  at  rest  while  all  around  over  the  waste 
of  waters  tiie  unoonsecrated  barks  were  drifting 
on  without  chart  or  oompass  or  sense  of  polar- 
star.  These  difficulties  it  shoves  the  advocates  of 
convocation  to  meet  and  answer.    And  those  who 
undertake  to  answer  them  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  position  to  be  established  is  this— either  that 
convocation  would  allow  enlarged  liberty  of  teach- 
ing on  all  matters  on  which  experience  lias  demon- 
strated that  oompetent  men  cannot  be  brought  to 
hold  opinions  expressible  under  one  and  the  same 
form  of  words ;  or  that  a  National  Church  can 
base  itself  on  a  system  of  belief  that  does  not 
allow  adequate  expression  to  the  opinions,  senti- 
ments, and  science  of  the  most  cultivated  laymen 
of  the  ooontry  and  many  of  the  most  learned  cler- 
gy, aod  jet  wely  introdnoe  iato  ite  orgininitin« 
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a  repesentativ^  Kyutam  with  &ee  discofsioii.  One 
of  ttieee  two  propoiitions  seems  neoessary  to  be 
made  oat — either  that  0Qii?ocatioii  will  enlarge  the 
basis  of  church  union,  and  reco^ize  the  faot, 
which  European  historv  has  unequivocally  brought 
to  light,  that  people  of  JGuropean  culture  cannot  hon- 
estly confbrm  to  the  religious  theories  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  ;  or,  failing  this,  that  its  own 
existence  in  the  shape  of  a  representative  organ  of  a 
National  Church  is  compatible  in  the  £ice  of  such 
a  fact  with  the  continuea  existence  of  the  National 
Church.  To  our  apprehension,  the  latter  altema- 
tive  is  simply  impossible.  The  Church  can  only 
hope  to  continue  national  by  at  least  not  narrowing 
its  terms  of  communion.  It  may,  indeed,  in  a 
narrowed  form  remain  the  Church  in  the  Ultra- 
Catholic  sense,  as  possessing  the  creeds  and  the 
sacraments  and  the  Apostolic  succession ;  but  the 
Church  of  the  nation  it  will  not  be  ;  and  no 
&ncied  perfection  of  the  institution,  considered 
as  a  primitive  work  of  art,  will  compensate  to  the 
•ensiole  moderate  portion  of  our  English  commu- 
mtjr  for  the  immense  loss  of  a  practiSd  power  of 
ei?ilization,  that  would  ensue  upon  any  great  dis- 
raptbn  of  the  existing  Church  of  Eoglimd,  Eras- 
iuui  and  prime-minister-ridden  as  it  may  be. 


From  Hooflehirid  Woffdf. 
TUE  CITIES  OF  TIME. 

Iv  a  deep  and  death-like  forest, 

Where  the  midnight  ever  broodeth, 
And  within  whose  solemn  silenoe 

Man  nor  beast  nor  bird  obtrudeth — 
Wrecks  and  ruins  of  great  cities, 

Crowded  once  with  countless  numbers, 
Shroud  them  in  the  massive  branches, 

Blackening  in  their  mouldered  slumbers. 

Spacious  were  these  regal  structures, 

As  their  Titan  sprawl  evinces. 
Peopled  once  by  kmgs  with  harems, 

Priests  and  soldiers,  chiefe  and  princes ; 
All  the  rest  were  slaves  more  lowly. 

And  their  fragile  habitations 
Perished,  with  &e  stalls  and  stables 

Of  their  quadruped  relations. 

Palace,  pyramid,  and  column. 

Temples,  idols,  and  traditions, 
Arts  and  dcill,  and  pomp  of  tyrants — 

Scorning  human  recognitions : 
Such  their  grandeur  of  past  ages, 

Such  the  end  of  all  their  glory ; 
In  barbaric  height  of  power 

Darkness  hath  devoured  their  story. 

Turn  thine  eye  upon  the  present. 

Where  the  northland  swims  in  rivers, 
Itiska  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Are  their  spring-head*s  glorious  givers. 
On  they  flow  to  ocean,  southward. 

Shining,  leaping,  and  expanding  ; 
In  a  vision  I  behold  them — 

*Midst  these  despot  ruins  standing. 

Lending  rush  the  foaming  rapids 

Ix>wards  the  cataract,  eddying,  spoon^ing. 
O'er  the  precipice  of  eranite, 

Down  the  gorge  wiu  hollow  booming ! 
Thence  advance  the  mighty  rivers 

Through  vast  tracts  and  rolling  prairies, 
Fiekls  of  maiie,  and  rice,  and  ootton. 

Meads  and  mines  for  gnomes  and  Curies. 


On  the  banks  are  scattered  spardy 

Village,  log-hut,  lone  location. 
But  upon  the  river's  bosom. 

Floating  towns  attest  a  Nation ! 
Life  and  labor,  commerce,  progress, 

Seeds  of  men  and  riches  sowing. 
O'er  five  thousand  miles  now  witness 

Fertile  borders — cities  growing. 

While  in  Yucatan  I  ponder 

O'er  oblivion's  crushing  paces  ; 
Mississippi,  and  Missouri, 

Oh,  love  freedom  in  all  races  ! 
In  the  future  I  behold  ye. 

Clad  with  cities  and  with  glory. 
Nobly  hold  your  course — take  warning 

By  these  wrecks  and  ruins  hoary. 

Last  great  strong-hold  left  for  Freedom, 

Patriots  seek  thee  o'er  the  ocean. 
Since  the  world's  be-soldiered  pagods 

League  once  more,  and  claim  devotion. 
But  thou  wilt  not,  ever  passive. 

See  man  for  his  birth-right  struggle  ; 
Ten  years — and  Uiy  star-lit  banner 

Shall  o'ertop  the  blood-stained  juggle. 

Farewell,  self-entombing  ruins ! 

Void,  majestical,  and  nameless; 
l^rpf  of  splendors,  now  so  mournful. 

Would  thine  origin  were  blameless, 
Forests  clasped  thee  in  embraces, 

Now  the  earth  shall  fold  thee  rotten, 
Scorning  man — to  God  a  stranger — 

Pass  to  dust — and  be  forgotten  ! 


FROM  A   HYMN  OP  TRUE  HAPPINESS. 

DRXnOCOND  OF  DAWTHORNDEIf. 

.    ,    No,  but  blest  life  is  this. 

With  chaste  and  pure  desire, 
To  turn  unto  the  loadstar  of  all  bliss  ; 

On  God  the  mind  to  rest. 

Burnt  up  with  sacred  fire. 
Possessing  him,  to  be  by  him  possessed. 

When  to  the  balmy  east 

Sun  doth  his  light  impart. 
Or  when  he  diveth  in  the  lowly  west, 

And  ravisheth  the  day. 

With  spotless  hand  and  heart. 
Him  cheerfully  to  praise  and  to  him  pray  ; — 

To  heed  each  action  so 

As  ever  in  his  sight. 
More  fearing  doing  ill  than  passive  woe  ; — 

Not  to  seem  other  thing 

Than  what  ye  are  aright ; 
Never  to  do  what  may  repentance  bring ; — 

Not  to  be  blown  with  pride. 

Nor  moved  at  glory's  breaUi, 
Which  shadow-like  on  wings  of  time  doth  glide  ;— ^ 

So  malice  to  disarm. 

And  conquer  hasty  wrath. 
As  to  do  good  to  those  that  work  you  harm  ;— 

To  hatch  no  base  desires. 

Or  gold  or  land  to  gain. 
Well  pieced  with  that  which  virtue  &ir  aoquiree;— 

To  have  the  wit  and  will 

Consorting  in  one  strain. 
Than  what  is  good  to  have  no  higher  skin  ; — 

Who  such  a  life  doth  live 

You  happy  even  may  oaU, 
&e  ruthless  Death  a  wished  end  him  g^ve  ; 

And  after  then,  when  given. 

More  happy  by  his  fell. 
For  humans*  eurth  enjoying  angels*  heaven. 


/ 


NINE   o'clock! 
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Vrom  Benttoj*!  MhorlUmy. 
NINE    o'clock! 

Thb  night  of  the  30th  of  Jane,  1793,  is  mem- 
Qvmble,  in  the  prison  annals  of  Paris,  as  the  last 
Dlf  ht  in  confinement  of  the  leaders  of  the  fomous 
Gurqndin  party  in  the  first  French  Revolution. 
On  the  morning  of  the  31st,  the  twenty-one  den- 
aties  who  represented  the  department  of  the  €ii- 
ronde,  were  guillotined  to  make  way  for  Robes- 
{nerre  and  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

With  these  men  fell  the  last  revolutionists  of 
that  period  who  shrank  from  founding  a  republic 
oo  massacre  ;  who  recoiled  from  substituting,  for  a 
monarchy  of  corruption,  a  monarchy  of  bloodshed. 
^Die  elements  of  their  defeat  lay  as  much  in  them- 
selves as  in  the  events  of  their  time.  They  were 
not,  as  a  party,  true  to  their  own  convictions ; 
they  temporised  ;  they  fatally  attempted  to  take  a 
middle  course  amid  the  terrible  emergencies  of  a 
terrible  epoch,  and  they  fell — fell  before  worse  men, 
because  tnose  men  were  in  earnest. 

Condemned  to  die,  the  Girondins  submitted  no- 
bly to  their  &te ;  their  great  glory  was  the  glory 
of  their  deaths.  The  speech  of  one  of  them,  on 
hearinff  his  sentence  pronounced,  was  a  prophecy 
of  the  future,  Ailfilled  to  the  letter. 

**/  die,''  he  said  to  the  Jacobin  judges,  the 
creatures  of  Robespierre,  who  tried  him,  **7dieata 
time  when  the  people  have  lost  their  reason  ;  you 
will  die  on  the  oay  when  they  recover  it."  Yaiaxd 
was  the  only  member  of  the  condemned  party  who 
dinplayed  a  momentary  weakness ;  he  staobed  him- 
self on  hearing  his  sentence  pronounced.  But  the 
blow  was  not  laortal — he  died  on  the  scaffild,  and 
died  bravely  with  the  rest. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  the  Girondins  held 
their  famous  banquet  in  the  prison;  celebrated, 
with  the  ferocious  stoicism  of  the  time,  their  last 
social  meeting  before  the  morning  on  which  they 
were  to  die.  Other  men  besides  the  twenty-one, 
were  present  at  the  supper  of  the  condemned. 
They  were  prisoners  who  held  Girondin  opinions, 
bat  whose  names  were  not  illustrious  enough  for 
history  to  preserve.  Though  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment, they  were  not  sentenced  to  death.  Some  of 
their  number,  who  had  protested  most  boldly 
■l^nst  the  condemnation  of  the  deputies,  were 
ordered  to  witness  the  execution  on  the  morrow, 
as  a  timely  example  to  terrify  them  into  submis- 
sion. More  than  this,  Robeispierre  and  his  col- 
leagues did  not,  as  yet,  venture  to  attempt ;  the 
Rei^  of  Terror  was  a  cautious  reign  at  starting. 

Ttie  suppei^table  of  the  prison  was  spread  ;  the 
guests,  twenty-one  of  their  number  stamped  al- 
leady  with  the  seal  of  death,  were  congregated  at 
the  last  Girondin  banquet;  toast  followea  toast ;  the 
MarsaUaise  was  sung ;  the  desperate  triumph  of 
the  feast  was  rising  mst  to  its  climax,  when  a  new 
and  ominous  subject  of  conversation  was  started 
ai  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  spread  electri- 
eaUy,  almost  in  a  moment,  to  the  top. 

Ais  subject  (by  whom  originated  no  one  knew) 
was  simply  a  question  as  to  tne  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing at  which  the  execution  was  to  take  place. 
Kvery  one  of  the  prisoners  appeared  to  be  in  ig- 
norance on  this  point;  ana  the  gaolers  either 
eoold  not,  or  would  not,  enlighten  them.  Until 
the  cart  for  the  condemned  rolled  into  the  prison- 
Tard,  not  one  of  the  Girondins  could  tell  whether 
be  was  to  be  called  out  to  the  guillotine  soon  after 
■ODrise,  or  not  till  near  noon. 
.  Tim  aneertainty  was  made,  a  topic  for.discnssion 
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or  for  jesting  on  all  sides.  It  was  eagerij  seiied 
on  as  a  pretext  for  raisine  to  the  highest  pitoh  the 
ghastly  animation  and  hnarity  of  the  evening.  In 
some  quarters,  the  recognized  hour  of  former  exe- 
cutions was  quoted  as  a  precedent  sure  to  he  iol^ 
lowed  by  the  executioners  of  the  morrow :  in 
others,  it  was  asserted  that  Robespierre  and  his 
party  would  purposely  depart  from  established 
customs  in  this  as  in  prerious  instances.  Dozens 
of  wild  schemes  were  suggested  for  guessing  the 
hour  by  fortune-telling  rules  on  the  cards ;  bets 
were  offered  and  accepted  among  the  prisoners 
who  were  not  condemned  to  death,  and  witnessed 
in  stoical  mockery  by  the  prisoners  who  were. 
Jests  were  exchanged  about  early  rising  and  hur- 
ried toilets ;  in  short,  every  man  contributed  an 
assertion,  a  contradiction,  or  a  witticism  to  keep 
up  the  new  topic  of  conversation,  with  one  solitary 
exception.  That  exception  was  the  Girondin, 
Duprat,  one  of  the  deputies  who  was  sentenced .  to 
die  by  the  guillotine. 

He  was  a  younger  man  then  the  majority  of  his 
brethren,  and  was  personally  remarkable  by  his 
pale,  handsome,  melancholy  nice,  and  his  reserved 
yet  gentle  manners.  Throughout  the  evening,  he 
had  spoken  but  rarely ;  there  was  something  of 
the  silence  and  serenity  of  a  martyr  in  his  de- 
meanor. That  he  feared  death  as  little  as  any  of 
his  companions  was  plainly  visible  in  his  bright, 
steady  eye  ;  in  his  unchanging  complexion  ;  in  his 
firm,  calm  voice,  when  he  occasionally  addressed 
those  who  happened  to  be  near  him.  6ut  he  was 
evidently  out  of  place  at  the  banquet ;  his  tempera- 
ment was  reflective,  his  disposition  senous; 
feasts  were  at  no  time  a  sphere  in  which  he  was 
calculated  to  shine. 

His  taciturnity,  while  the  hour  of  the  execution 
was  under  discussion,  had  separated  him  from  most 
of  those  with  whom  he  sat,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
table.  They  edged  up  towards  the  top,  where  the 
conversation  was  most  general  and  most  animated. 
One  of  his  friends,  however,  still  kept  his  place  by 
Duprat 's  side,  and  thus  questioned  him  anxiously, 
but  in  low  tones,  on  the  cause  of  his  immovable 
silence: 

**  Are  yon  the  only  man  of  the  company.  Do- 
prat,  who  has  neither  a  guess  nor  a  joke  to  make 
about  the  time  of  the  execution?" 

**  I  never  joke,  Mari^ny,"  was  the  answer,  eiven 
with  a  slight  smile  which  had  something  ox  the 
sarcastic  in  it ;  **  and  as  for  guessing  at  the  time 
of  the  execution,  I  never  guess  at  things  which  I 

**  Know !  You  know  the  hour  of  the  execution ! 
Then  why  not  communicate  your  knowledge  to 
your  fnends  around  you  T' 

*'  Because  not  one  of  them  would  believe  what  I 
said.*' 

"But,  surely,  yon  oonld  prove  it.  Somebody 
must  have  told  you.'* 

**  Nobody  has  told  me." 

**  Yon  have  seen  some  private  letter,  then ;  or 
you  have  managed  to  get  sight  of  the  execution- 
order;  or—" 

**  Spare  your  ooigectnres ,  Marigny.  I  have  not 
read,  as  I  nave  not  been  told,  what  is  the  hour  at 
which  we  are  to  die  to-morrow." 

*'  Then  how  on  earth  can  yon  possibly  know  it  ? " 

**  I  do  m»/  know  when  the  execution  will  beein, 
or  when  it  will  end.  I  only  know  that  it  will  be 
going  on  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  Out 
of  the  t^nty-one  who  are  to  sufler  death,  one  will 
be  goillotiDod  exactly  at  that  hour.    WluDther  he 
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win  be  the  first  whose  head  Ms,  or  the  kst,  I  can- 1 
not  teU." 

'*  And  pray  who  may  this  man  be,  who  is  to  die 
exactly  at  nine  o'clock?  Of  coorse,  propheticaUy 
knowing  so  mooh,  yon  know  that !" 

**l£  know  it.    I  am  the  man  whose  death  by 
the  goillotine  will  take  place  exactly  at  the  hour  r 
hate  mentioned." 

'<  You  said  just  now,  Dnprat,  that  yon  never 
joked.  Do  you  expect  me  to  oelieye  that  what  you 
havejust  spoken  is  spoken  in  earnest?" 

*'  I  repeat  that  I  never  joke ;  and  I  answer  that 
I  expect  you  to  believe  me.  I  know  the  hour  at 
which  my  death  will  take  place  to-morrow,  ^t  as 
certainly  as  I  know  the  fact  of  my  own  existence 
to-nidit." 

**  But  how  ?  My  dear  friend,  can  you  really  lav 
cUdm  to  supernatural  intuition,  in  this  eighteenth 
century  of  the  world,  in  this  renowned  Age  of 
Reason?" 

*/  No  two  men,  Marignv,  understand  that  word, 
supernatural,  exactly  in  the  same  sense  ;  you  and 
I  diflbr  about  its  meaning,  or,  in  other  words, 
difl&r  about  the  real  distinction  between  the  doubt- 
ftd  and  tibe  true.  We  vriU  not  discuss  the  subject ; 
I  wish  to  be  understood,  at  the  outset,  as  layine 
claim  to  no  superior  intuitions  whatever;  but  I 
tell  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  even  in  this  Age 
of  Keason,  I  have  reason  for  what  I  have  said. 
My  father  and  my  brother  both  died  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  both  warned 
very  strangely  of  their  deaths.  I  am  the  last  of 
ray  &mily ;  1  was  vramed  last  night,  as  they  were 
warned ;  and  I  shall  die  bv  the  guillotine,  as  they 
died  in  their  beds,  at  the  fatal  hour  of  nine." 

**  But,  Duprat,  why  have  I  never  heard  of  this 
before?  As  your  oldest  and,  I  am  sure,  jrour 
dearest  friend,  I  thought  you  had  long  since 
trusted  me  with  all  your  secrets." 

"  And  you  shall  Know  this  secret ;  I  only  kept 
it  from  you  till  the  time  when  I  could  be  certain 
that  my  death  would  substantiate  my  words,  to 
the  very  letter.  Come !  you  are  as  bad  supper^ 
company  as  I  am ;  let  us  slip  away  from  the  table 
unperceived,  while  our  friends  are  all  engaeed  in 
conversation.  Yonder  end  of  the  hall  is  dm  and 
quiet — ^we  can  speak  there  uiunterruptedly,  for 
some  hours  to  come." 

He  led  the  way  from  the  supper-table,  followed 
by  Marij^y.  Arrived  at  one  of  the  darkest  and 
most  retired  comers  of  the  great  hall  of  the  prison, 
Duprat  spcke  again : 

**  I  believe,  Marigny,"  he  said,  **  that  you  are 
one  of  those  who  have  been  ordered  by  our  tyrants 
to  witness  my  execution,  and  the  execution  of  my 
brethren,  as  a  warning  spectacle  for  an  enemy  to 
the  Jacobin  cause  ?"  « 

**My  dear,  dear  friend!  it  is  too  v;^e;  I  am 
ordered  to  witness  the  butchery  which  I  cannot 
prevent— our  last  awful  parting  will  be  at  the  foot 
of  the  scafiR>ld.  I  am  among  tne  victims  who  are 
spared — ^mercilessly  spared — for  a  little  while  yet." 

'*  Say  the  martyrs  f  We  die  as  martyrs,  calmly, 
hopefully,  innocently.  When  I  am  placed  under 
the  guillotine  to-morrow  morning,  listen,  my  fnend, 
for  the  striking  of  the  church  clocks ;  listen  for  the 
hour  while  you  look  your  last  on  me.  Until  that 
time,  suspend  your  judgment  on  the  strange  chap- 
ter of  family  history  v^ich  I  am  now  about  to 
relate." 

Marigny  took  his  friend's  hand,  and  promised 
oompliiuioe  with  the  request.  Duprat  then  began 
MfoUowt: 


**  You  knew  my  brother  Alfred,  when  he  was 
quite  a  youth,  and  you  knew  something  of  what 
people  mppantly  termed,  the  eccentricities  of  his 
character.  He  was  three  years  my  junior ;  but, 
from  childhood,  he  showed  mr  less  of  a  child '•  in- 
nate levity  and  happiness  than  his  elder  brother. 
He  was  noted  for  nis  seriousness  and  thoo^tfiil- 
ness  as  a  boy ;  showed  little  inclination  for  a  boy's 
usual  lessons,  and  less  still  for  a  boy's  usual 
recreations — in  short,  he  was  considered  by  every* 
body  (my  father  included)  as  deficient  in  intellect ; 
as  a  vacant  dreamer,  and  an  inveterate  idler,  whom 
it  was  hopeless  to  improve.  Our  tutor  tried  to  lead 
him  to  various  studies,  and  tried  in  vain.  It  was 
the  same  when  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  was  given 
up,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  body  was  next  attempt- 
ed. The  fencing-master  could  make  nothiiie  of  him ; 
and  the  dancing-master,  after  the  first  uiree  les- 
sons, resigned  in  despair.  Seeing  that  it  was  use- 
less to  set  others  to  teach  him,  my  father  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  left  him,  if  he  chose,  to 
teach  himself. 

**  To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he  had  not 
been  long  consigned  to  his  own  guidance,  when  he 
was  discovered  in  the  library,  reading  every  old 
treatise  on  astrology  which  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on.  He  had  rejected  all  useful  knowledge  for  the 
most  obsolete  of  obsolete  sciences — ^the  old,  aban- 
doned delusion  of  divination  by  the  stars  !  My 
father  laughed  heartily  over  the  strange  study  to 
which  his  idle  son  had  at  last  applied  himself,  but 
made  no  attempt  to  oppose  his  new  caprice,  and 
sarcastically  presented  him  with  a  telescope  on  his 
next  birthday.  I  should  remind  you  here,  of  what 
you  may  perhaps  have  forgotten,  that  my  father 
was  a  philosopher  of  the  Voltaire  school,  who 
believed  that  the  summit  of  human  wisdom  was  to 
arrive  at  the  power  of  sneering  at  all  enthusiasms, 
and  doubting  of  all  truths.  Apart  from  his  phi- 
losophy, he  was  a  kind-hearted,  easy  man,  of  quick, 
rather  than  of  profound  intelligence.  He  could 
see  nothing  in  my  brother's  new  occupation,  but 
the  evidence  of  a  new  idleness,  a  fresh  caprice 
which  would  be  abandoned  in  a  few  months.  My 
father  was  not  the  man  to  appreciate  those  yearn* 
ings  tovrards  the  poetical  and  the  spiritual,  which 
were  part  of  Alfred's  temperament,  and  which 
^ve  to  his  peculiar  studies  of  the  stars  and  their 
influences,  a  certain  charm  altogether  unconnected 
vrith  the  more  practical  attraction  of  scientific  in- 
vestijDBktion. 

"  This  idle  caprice  of  my  brother's,  as  my  father 
insisted  on  terming  it,  had  lasted  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  when  there  occurred  the  first  of  a 
series  of  mysterious  and — as  I  consider  them — 
supernatural  events,  with  all  of  which  Alfred  vras 
very  remarkably  connected.  I  was  myself  a  wit- 
ness of  the  strange  circumstance,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  relate  to  you. 

^*  One  day — ^my  brother  being  then  sixteen 
years  of  a^e — I  happened  to  go  into  my  father *s 
study,  during  his  absence,  and  found  Alfred  there, 
standing  close  to  a  window,  which  looked  into  the 
garden.  I  walked  up  to  him,  and  observed  a 
curious  expression  oi  vacancy  and  rigidity  in  his 
face,  especially  in  his  eyes.  Although  I  knew  him 
to  be  sul^t  to  what  are  called  fits  of  absence,  I 
still  thou^t  it  rather  extraordinary  that  he  never 
moved,  and  never  noticed  me  when  I  was  close  to 
him.  I  took  his  hand,  and  asked  if  he  was  unwell. 
His  flesh  felt  quite  cold  ;  neither  my  touch  nor  my 
voice  produced  the  smallest  sensation  in  him. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  when  I  notioed  this,I 


happened  to  be  Rooking  accidentally  towards  the 
garaen.  There  was  mj  fiither  walking  along  one 
of  the  paths,  and  there,  by  his  side,  walking  with 
him,  was  another  Atfred ! — Another,  yet  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Alfred  by  whose  side  I  was  standing, 
whose  hand  I  still  held  in  mine  ! 

"  Thoroughly  panic-stricken,  I  dropped  his 
hand,  and  attered  a  cry  of  terror.  At  tne  loud 
sound  of  my  voice,  the  statue-like  presence  before 
me  immediately  began  to  show  signs  of  animation. 
I  looked  around  again  at  the  sarden.  The  figure 
of  my  brother,  which  I  had  beheld  there,  was 
eone,  and  I  saw,  to  my  horror,  that  my  &ther  was 
koking  for  it — looking  in  all  directions  for  the 
companion  (spectre,  or  human  being?)  of  his 
walk! 

**  When  I  turned  towards  Alfred  once  more,  he 
had  (if  I  may  so  express  it)  come  to  life  a^in,  and 
was  asking,  with  his  usual  gentleness  of  manner 
and  kindness  of  voice,  why  I  was  looking  so  pale. 
I  evaded  the  question  by  making  some  excuse,  and 
in  my  turn  inquired  of  him,  how  long  he  had  been 
in  my  &ther*s  study. 

*' '  Surely  you  ought  to  know  best,'  he  answered 
with  a  laugh,  *  for  you  must  have  been  here  before 
me.  It  is  not  many  minutes  ago  since  I  was 
walking  in  the  garden  with^— * 

*'  Before  he  could  complete  the  sentence  my 
fiUher  entered  the  room. 

"  *  Oh  !  here  you  are.  Master  Alfred,'  said  he. 
<  May  I  ask  for  what  purpose  you  took  it  into  your 
wise  head  to  vanish  in  that  extraordinary  man- 
ner? Why  you  slipped  away  from  me  in  an 
instant,  while  I  was  picking  a  flower !  On  my 
word,  sir,  you  're  a  better  player  at  hide-and-seek 
than  your  brother — he  would  only  have  run  into  the 
shrubbery,  you  have  managed  to  run  in  here, 
though  how  you  did  it  in  the  time  passes  my  poor 
comprehension.  I  was  not  a  moment  picking  the 
flower,  yet  in  that  moment  you  were  gone !' 

<*  Alfred  glanced  suddenly  and  searchin^ly  at 
me ;  his  face  became  deadfy  pale,  and,  without 
speaking  a  word,  he  hurried  from  the  room. 

*'  *  Can  you  explain  this  !'  said  my  &ther,  look- 
ing very  much  astonished. 

'*  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  told  him  what  I 
had  seen.  He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff— a  fiivorite 
habit  with  him  when  he  was  going  to  be  sarcastic, 
in  imitation  of  Voltaire. 

**  *  One  visionary  in  a  fiunily  is  enough,'  said  he ; 
*•  I  recommend  you  not  to  turn  yourself  into  a  bad 
imitation  of  your  brother  Alfred!  Send  your 
^hoet  after  me,  my  good  boy!  I  am  going  back 
into  the  garden,  and  should  like  to  see  him 
again ! ' 

<*  Ridicule,  even  much  sharper  than  this,  would 
have  had  little  ef^t  on  me.  if  I  was  certain  of 
anything  in  the  world,  I  was  certain  that  I  had 
seen  my  brother  in  the  study — ^nay,  more,  had 
touched  him — and  equally  certain  that  I  had  seen 
his  double — his  exact  similitude,  in  the  garden. 
As  far  as  any  man  could  know  that  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  his  own  senses,  I  knew  myself  to  be  in 
possession  of  mine.  Left  alone  to  think  over  what 
I  had  beheld,  I  felt  a  supernatural  terror  creeping 
through  me — a  terror  which  increased,  when  I 
recollected  that,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  friends 
had  said  they  had  seen  Alfired  out  of  doors,  when 
we  all  knew  him  to  be  at  home.  These  state- 
ments, which  my  &ther  had  laughed  at,  and  had 
taught  me  to  laugh  at,  either  as  a  Sick ,  or  a  delusion 
on  the  part  of  others,  now  recurred  to  my  memory 
as  startling  corroborations  of  what  I  had  just  seen 


myself.  The  solitude  of  the  stady  opj^ssed  me  in 
a  manner  which  I  cannot  describe.  I  left  the 
apartment  to  seek  Alfired,  determined  to  qnestfcii 
him,  with  all  possible  caution,  on  the  subject  of 
his  strange  trance,  and  his  sensations  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  had  awakened  him  from  it. 

**  I  found  him  in  his  bed-room,  still  pale,  gnd 
now  very  thoughtful.  As  the  first  words  in.  refer* 
ence  to  the  soene  in  the  study  passed  my  lips,  he 
started  violently,  and  entreated  me,  with  very 
unusual  warmth  of  speech  and  manner,  never  to 
speak  to  him  on  that  subject  again — never,  if  I 
had  any  love  or  regard  for  him  !  Of  course,  I 
complied  with  his  request.  The  mystery,  however, 
was  not  destined  to  end  here. 

**  About  two  months  after  the  event  which  I  have 
just  related,  we  had  arranged,  one  evening,  to, go 
to  the  theatre.  My  father  had  insisted  that  Alfii^ 
should  be  of  the  party,  otherwise  he  would  cer- 
teinly  have  declined  accompanying  us;  for  he 
had  no  inclination  whatever  for  publS  amuse|n^t8 
of  any  kind.  However,  with  nis  usnal  dooiuty, 
he  prepared  to  obey  my  fiither*s  desire,  by  going 
up-stairs  to  put  on  his  evening  dress.  It  waa 
wintel^time,  so  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  oaijidSe 
with  him. 

**  We  waited  in  the  drawing-room  for  his  retam 
a  very  long  time,  so  long,  that  my  father  was  on 
the  point  of  sendine  up-stairs  to  remind  him,^of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  when  Alfred  reiippeared 
without  the  candle  which  he  had  taken  with 
him  from  the  room.  The  ghastly  alteration  ^at 
had  passed  over  his  face — the  hideous  death-look 
that  distorted  his  features  I  shall  never  forget — ^I 
shall  see  it  to-morrow  on  the  scaffold ! 

''Before  either  my  father  or  I  could  utter  a 
word,  my  brother  said  : — ^  I  have  been  taken  snd> 
denly  ill ;  but  I  am  better  now.  Do  you  still  wish 
me  to  eo  to  the  theatre  ?' 

"  *  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Alfred,'  answered  mjr 
father ;  '  we  must  send  for  the  doctor  immedi- 
ately.' 

*' '  Pray  do  not  call  in  the  doctor,  sir ;  he  woidd 
be  of  no  use.  I  will  tell  you  why,  if  you  will  let 
me  speak  to  you  alone.' 

'*  My  father,  looking  seriously  alarmed,  sLDlod 
to  me  to  leave  the  room.  For  more  than  htS  an 
hour  I  remained  absent  suffering  almost  unendur- 
able suspense  and  anxiety  on  my  brother's  account. 
When  I  was  recalled,  I  observed  that  Alficed  was 
quite  calm,  though  still  deadly  pale.  My  father's 
manner  displayed  an  agitetion  which  I  had  never' 
observed  in  it  before.  He  arose  from  his  ehair 
when  I  reentered  the  room,  and  lefl  me  alone  with 
my  brother. 

'< '  Promise  me,'  said  Alfired,  in  answer  to, my 
entreaties  to  know  what  had  happened,  *  promise 
that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  tell  you  more  than  ^y 
&ther  has  permitted  me  to  teu.  It  is  his  deaSre 
that  I  should  keep  it  secret  from  you.' 

*'  I  gave  the  required  promise,  out  gave  it  most 
unwillingly.    Alfred  then  proceeded. 

"  '.When  I  left  you  to  go  and  dress  for  the 
theatre,  I  felt  a  sense  of  oppression  all  over  me, 
which  I  cannof  describe.  As  soon  as  I  was  alone , 
it  seemed  as  if  some  part  of  the  life  within  me  wu 
slowly  wasting  away.  I  could  hardly  breathe  the 
air  around  me,  big  drope  of  perspiranon  burst  out 
on  my  forehead,  and  then  a  reeling  of  terror  seized 
me  which  I  was  utterly  unable  to  control.  Some 
of  those  strange  &ncies  of  seeing  my  mother's 
spirit,  which  used  to  influence  me  at  the  time  of 
her   deaUi,  came  back  again    to  my  mind.    I 
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asceucled  the  stairs  slowly  and  painfully,  not  daring 
to  look  behind  me,  for  I  heard — ^yes,  heard  ! — 
something  following  me.  When  I  had  got  into  my 
room,  ana  had  shut  the  door,  I  began  to  recover 
my  self-possession  a  little.  But  the  sense  of  op- 
pression was  still  as  heavy  on  me  as  ever,  when  I 
approached  the  wardrobe  to  get  out  my  clothes. 
Just  as  I  stretched  forth  my  hand  to  turn  the  kev, 
I  saw,  to  my  horror,  the  two  doors  of  the  wardrobe 
opening  of  themselves,  opening  slowly  and  silently. 
The  candle  i^ent  out  at  tne  same  moment,  and  the 
whole  inside  of  the  wardrobe  became  to  me  like  a 
great  mirror,  with  a  bright  li^ht  shining  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Out  of  that  light  there  came  a 
figure,  the  exact  counterpart  of  myself.  Over  its 
breast  buns  an  open  scroll,  and  on  that  I  read  the 
warning  of  my  own  death,  and  a  revelation  of  the 
destinies  of  my  father  and  his  race.  Do  not  ask 
me  what  were  the  words  on  the  scrjll ;  I  have 

a'ven  my  promise  not  to  tell  vou.    I  may  only  say 
at,  as  soon  as  I  had  read  all,  the  room  grew 
dark,  and  the  vision  disappeared.' 
'  <*  Forgetful  of  my  promise,  I  entreated  Alfred  to 
'repeat  to  me  the  woras  on  the  scroll.    He  smiled 
-sadly,  and  refused  to  speak  on  the  subject  any 
'inore.    I  next  sought  out  my  father,  and  begged 
him  to  divulge  the  secret.    Still  sceptical  to  the 
last,  he  answered  that  one  diseased  imagination  in 
the  family  was  enough,  and  that  he  would  not 
permit  me  to  ran  the  risk  of  being  infected  by 
Alfred's  mental  malady.     I  passed  the  whole  of 
that  day  and  the  next  in  a  state  of  agitation  and 
alarm  which  nothing  could  tranquillize.     The  sight 
I  bad  seen  in  the  study  eave  a  terrible  sisniBcanco 
to  the  little  my  brother  nad  told  me.    I  was  un- 
easy if  he  was  a  moment  out  of  my  sight.     There 
was  something  in  his  expression— -calm  and  even 
cheerful  as  it  wa»-r-which  made  me  dread  the 
worst. 

**  On  the  mining  of  the  third  day  after  the  oc- 
currence I  have  just  related,  I  rose  very  early, 
aller  a  sleepless  night,  and  went  into  Alfred's  bed- 
room. He  was  awake,  and  welcomed  me  with 
more  than  usual  affection  and  kindness.  As  I 
drew  a  chair  to  his  bedside,  he  asked  me  to  ^t 
pen,  ink^  and  [Miper,  and  write  down  something 
from  his  dictation.  I  obeyed,  and  found,  to  my 
terror  and  distress,  that  the  idea  of  death  was  more 
present  to  his  imagination  than  ever.  He  em- 
ployed me  in  writing  a  statement  of  his  wishes  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  all  his  own  little  posses- 
sions, as  keepsakes  to  be  given,  after  he  was  no 
more,  to  my  lather,  myself,  the  house-servants,  and 
one  or  two  of  his  own  most  intimate  friends. 
Over  and  over  again  I  entreated  him  to  tell  me 
whether  he  really  believed  that  his  death  was 
near.  He  invariably  replied  that  I  should  soon 
know,  and  then  led  the  conversation  to  diffijrent 
topics.  As  the  morning  advanced,  he  asked  to  see 
my  &ther,  who  came,  accompanied  by  the  doctor, 
the  latter  having  been  in  attendance  for  the  last 
two  days. 

'*  Alfred  took  my  fiither's  hand,  and  begged  his 
fMTffiveness  of  any  offence,  any  disobedience  of 
which  he  had  ever  been  guilty.  Then,  reaching 
out  his  other  hand,  and,  taling  mine,  as  I  stood  on 
^  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  he  asked  what  the 
'  time  was.  A  clock  was  placed  on  the  mantel-piece 
of  the  room,  but  not  in  a  position  in  whicn  he 
Qonld  see  it,  as  he  now  lay.  I  turned  round  to  look 
at  the  dial,  and  answerea  that  it  was  just  on  the 
atroke  of  nine. 


*<<  Farewell !'  said  Alfred,  calmly;  'in  th]« 
world,  farewell  forever  !'  ' 

**  The  next  instant  the  clock  struck.  T  felt  his 
fingers  tremble  in  mine,  then  grow  quite  still. 
The  doctor  seized  a  hand-mirror  that  lay  on  the 
table,  and  held  it  over  his  lips.  He  was  dead^ 
dead,  as  the  last  chime  of  the  hour  echoed  through 
the  awful  silence  of  the  room ! 

**  I  pass  over  the  first  days  of  our  affliction. 
You,  who  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  beloved  si**ter, 
can  well  imagine  their  misery.  I  pass  over  thesi 
days,  and  pause  for  a  moment  at  the  time  when 
we  could  speak  with  some  calmness  and  resigna- 
tion on  the  subject  of  our  bereavement.  On  the 
arrival  of  that  period,  I  ventured,  in  conversation 
with  my  father,  to  refer  to  the  vision  which  had 
been  seen  by  our  dear  Alfred  in  his  bedroom,  and 
to  the  prophecy  which  he  described  himself  as 
having  read  upon  the  supernatural  scroll. 

**  Even  yet  my  father  persisted  in  his  scepti- 
cism ;  but  now,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  more  because 
he  was  afraid,  than  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
believe.  I  again  rocalled  to  his  memory  what  I 
myself  had  seen  in  the  study.  I  asked  him  to 
recollect  how  certain  Alfred  had  been  beforehand, 
and  how  fatallv  right,  about  the  day  itnd  hour  of 
his  death.  Still  I  could  get  but  one  answer ;  my 
brother  had  died  of  a  nervous  disorder  (the  doctor 
said  so) ;  his  imagination  had  been  diseased  from 
his  childhood ;  there  was  only  one  way  of  treating 
the  vision  which  he  described  himself  as  having 
seen,  and  that  was,  not  to  speak  oi  it  again  be- 
tween ourselves ;  never  to  speak  of  it  at  aS  to  our 
friends. 

'*  We  were  sitting  in  the  study  during  this  con- 
versation. It  was  evening.  As  my  father  uttered 
the  last  words  of  his  reply  to  me,  I  saw  his  eye 
turn  suddenly  and  uneasily  towards  the  further 
end  of  the  room.  In  dead  silence,  I  lopked  in  the 
same  direction,  and  saw  the  door  opening  slowly 
of  itself.  The  vacant  space  beyond  was  fiSed  with 
a  bright,  steady  glow,  which  hid  all  outer  objects 
in  the  hall,  and  which  I  cannot  describe  to  you  by 
likening  it  to  any  light  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
behold  either  by  day  or  night.  In  my  terror,  I 
caught  my  father  by  the  arm,  and  asked  him,  in  a 
whisper,  whether  he  did  not  see  something  extraor^ 
dinary  in  the  direction  of  the  doorway. 

''  *  Yes,'  he  answered,  in  tones  as  low  as  mine, 
^  I  see,  or  fancy  I  see,  a  strange  light.  The  sub- 
ject on  which  we  have  been  speaking  has  impressed 
our  feelings  as  it  should  not.  Our  nerves  are  still 
unstrung  by  the  shock  of  the  bereavement  we  have 
sufiered ;  our  senses  are  deluding  us.  Let  us  look 
away  towards  the  garden.' 

*^  *  But  the  opening  of  the  door,  father ;  remem- 
ber the  opening  of  the  door  !' 

*'  *  Ours  is  nut  the  first  door  which  has  accident- 
ally fluwn  open  of  itself.' 

*'  *  Then  why  not  shut  it  again  V 

**  *  Why  not,  indeed.  I  will  close  it  at  once.' 
He  rose,  advanced  a  few  paces,  then  stopped,  and 
came  back  to  his  place.  *  It  is  a  warm  evening,' 
said  he,  avoiding  my  eyes,  which  were  eagerly 
fixed  on  him,  *  the  room  will  be  all  the  cooler,  if 
the  door  is  suffered  to  remain  open.' 

'*  His  faoe  grew  quite  pale  as  he  n>oke.  The 
light  lasted  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  then  sudden- 
ly disappeared.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening  my 
father's  manner  was  very  much  altered.  He  was 
silent  and  thoughtful,  and  complained  of  a  feeling 
of  oppression  and  languor,  which  he  tried  to  pes* 
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eoade  himself  was  produced  hj  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  At  an  unusually  early  hour  he  retired 
to  his  room. 

'*  The  next  morning,  when  I  got  down  stairs,  I 
found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  the  servants  were 
engaged  in  preparations  for  the  departure  of  some- 
body from  the  house.  I  made  inquiries  of  one  of 
them  who  was  hurriedly  packing  a  trunk.  *  My 
master,  sir,  starts  for  Lyons  the  first  thing  this 
morning,'  vras  the  reply.  I  immediately  repaired 
to  my  Other's  room,  and  found  him  there  with  an 
Open  letter  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  reading. 
His  face,  as  he  looked  up  at  me  on  my  entrance, 
expressed  the  most  violent  emotions  of  apprehen- 
sion and  despair. 

"  *  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  awake  or 
dreaming ;  whether  I  am  the  dupe  of  a  terrible 
delusion,  or  the  victim  of  a  supernatural  reality 
more  terrible  still,'  he  said  in  low,  awe-struck  tones 
as  I  approached  him.  *  One  of  the  prophecies,  which 
Alfred  told  me  in  private  that  he  nad  read  upon 
the  scroll,  has  come  true  !  He  predicted  the  loss 
of  the  bulk  of  my  fortune — here  is  the  letter,  which 
informs  me  that  the  merchant  at  Lyons,  in  whose 
hands  my  money  was  placed,  has  become  a  bank- 
rupt. Can  the  occurrence  ofthis  ruinous  calamity 
be  the  chance  fulfilment  of  a  mere  euess  ?  Or  was 
the  doom  of  my  family  really  revealed  to  my  dead 
son?  I  eo  to  Lyons  immediately  to  know  the 
truth ;  this  letter  may  have  been  written  under 
&lse  information ;  it  may  be  the  work  of  an  im- 
postor. And  yet,  Alfred's  prediction — I  shudder 
to  think  of  it!' 

'^*The  light,  father!'  T  exclaimed,  *  the  light 
we  saw  last  night  in  the  study !' 

*< '  Hush !  don't  speak  of  it !  iVlfred  said  that  I 
should  be  warned  of  the  truth  of  the  prophecy, 
and  of  its  immediate  fulfilment,  by  the  shining  of 
the  same  supernatural  light  that  he  had  seen — I 
tried  to  disbelieve  what  I  beheld  last  night — I 
hardly  know  whether  I  dare  believe  it  even  now ! 
This  prophecy  is  not  the  last ;  there  are  others  yet 
to  be  fulfilled — but  let  us  not  speak,  let  us  not 
think  of  them  !  I  must  start  at  once  for  Lyons  ; 
I  must  be  on  the  spot,  if  this  horrible  news  is  true, 
to  save  what  I  can  from  the  wreck.  The  letter — 
give  me  back  the  letter ! — I  must  zo  directly  !' 

*'  He  hurried  from  the  room.  I  followed  him ; 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  permission  to 
be  the  companion  of  his  momentous  journey. 
When  we  arrived  at  Lyons,'  we  found  that  the 
statement  in  the  letter  was  true.  My  &ther's 
fortune  was  gone ;  a  mere  pittance,  derived  from  a 
small  estate  that  had  belonged  to  my  mother,  was 
all  that  was  left  to  us. 

*^  My  father's  health  gave  way  under  this  mis- 
fortune. He  never  referred  again  to  Alfred's  pre- 
diction, and  I  was  afraid  to  mention  the  subject ; 
but  I  saw  that  it  was  afiecting  his  mind  quite  as 
painfully  as  the  loss  of  his  property.  Over  and 
over  again  he  checked  himselfvezy  strangely  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  me  about  my 
brother.  I  saw  that  there  was  some  secret,  press- 
ing heavily  on  his  mind,  which  he  was  afraid  to 
disclose  to  me.  It  was  useless  to  ask  for  bis  con- 
fidence. His  temper  had  become  irritable  under 
disaster;  perhaps,  also,  under  the  dread  unoer- 
tainties  which  were  now  evidently  tormenting  him 
in  secret.  My  situation  was  a  very  sad,  and  a  very 
dreary  one,  at  that  time ;  I  had  no  remembrances 
of  the  past  that  were  not  mournful  and  affirighting 
rememoranoes  ;  I  had  no  hopes  for  the  future  that 
were  not  darkened  by  a  vague  presentiment  of 


troubles  and  perils  to  oome ;  and  I  was  expressly 
forbidden  by  my  &ther  to  say  a  word  about  the 
terrible  events,  which  had  cast  an  unnatural  ^loom 
over  my  youthful  career,  to  any  of  the  friends 
(yourself  included)  whose  counsel  and  whose  syok- 
pathy  misht  have  guided  and  sustained  me  in  the 
day  of  trial. 

'*  We  returned  to  Paris ;  sold  our  house  there; 
and  retired  to  live  on  the  small  estate,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  as  the  last  possession  left  us.  We 
had  not  been  many  days  in  our  new  abode,  wlien 
my  father  imprudently  exposed  himself  to  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  and  suffered,  in  consequence,  from 
a  violent  attack  of  cold.  This  temporary  malady 
was  not  dreaded  by  the  medical  attendant ;  but  it 
was  soon  a^avated  by  a  fever,  produced  as  much 
by  the  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind  from  which  he 
continued  to  suffer,  as  by  any  other  cause.  Still 
the  doctor  gave  hope ;  but  still  he'  grew  diaily 
worse — so  much  worse,  that  I  removed  my  bea 
into  his  room,  and  never  quitted  him  night  nor 
day. 

**  One  night  I  had  fallen  asleep,  overpowtred  by 
fatigue  and  anxiety,  when  I  was  awakened  by  s 
cry  from  my  father.  I  instantly  trimmed  the 
light,  and  ran  to  his  side.  He  was  sittine.  up  in 
bed,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  which  had 
been  left  ajar  to  ventilate  the  room.  I  saw  nothing 
in  that  direction,  and  asked  what  was  the  mat^r. 
He  murmured  some  expressions  of  afikction  towards 
me,  and  begged  me  to  sit  by  his  bedside  till  the 
morning  ;  but  gave  no  definite  answer  to  my  ques^ 
tion.  Once  or  twice,  I  thought  he  vranaered  a 
little ;  and  I  observed  that  he  occasionally  moved 
his  hand  under  the  pillow,  as  if  searching  for 
something  there.  However,  when  the  morning 
came,  he  appeared  to  be  Quite  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed. The  doctor  arrived ;  and,  pronouncing  nim 
to  be  better,  retired  to  the  dressing-room  to  write 
a  prescription.  The  moment  his  back  was  turned, 
my  father  laid  his  weak  hand  on  my  arm,  and 
whispered  faintly  : — *  Last  night  I  saw  the  8aper» 
natural  light  again — the  second  prediction — ^truev 
true — ^my  death  this  time — the  same  hour  ais 
Alfired's — nine — nine  o'clock,  this  morning.'  He 
paused  a  moment  through  weakness ;  then  added : 
— '  Take  that  sealed  paper — under  the  pillow — 
when  I  am  dead  read  it — now  go  into  the  dress- 
ing-room— my  watch  is  there — I  have  heard  the 
church  clock  strike  eight ;  let  me  see  how  long  il 
is  now  till  nine — go — go  quickly  !' 

*'  Horroi^stricken,  moving  and  actineiike  a  man 
in  a  trance,  I  silently  obeyed  him.  The  doctor 
was  still  in  the  dressing-room  ;  despair  made  me 
catch  eagerly  at  any  chance  of  saving  my  fiitber ; 
I  told  his  medical  attendant  what  I  had  just  heard, 
and  entreated  advice  and  assistance  without  delay. 

"  '  He  is  a  little  delirious,*  said,  the  doctor — 
*  don't  be  alarmed ;  we  can  cheat  him  out  of  his 
dangerous  idea,  and  so  perhaps  save  his  lifo. 
Where  is  the  watch  V  (I  produced  it)-**  See  ;  it 
b  ten  minutes  to  nine.  I  will  put  back  the  hands 
one  hour ;  that  will  give  good  time  for  a  compos- 
ing draught  to  operate.  There !  take  him  the 
watch,  and  let  him  see  the  false  time  with  his  own 
eyes.  He  will  be  comfortably  asleep  before  the 
hour  hand  gets  round  again  to  nine.' 

'*  I  went  back  with  the  watch  to  my  faiber'S' 
bed-side.    *  Too  slow,'  he  murmured,  as  he  looked 
at  the  dial — *  too  slow  by  an  hour--the  chnrch 
dock — ^I  counted  eight.' 

*'  *  Father !  dear  &ther !  you  are  mistaken/  I 
cried,  *  /  counted  also ;  it  was  only  seven.' 
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*'*Only  seven!*  he  echoed  faintlT,  'another 
hour  then — another  hour  to  live !'  fie  evidently 
helieved  what  I  had  said  to  him.  In  spite  of  the 
fiUal  experiences  of  the  past,  I  now  ventured  to 
hope  the  best  from  our  stratagem,  as  I  resumed 
my  place  by  hb  side. 

*'  The  doctor  came  in ;  but  my  father  never 
noticed  him.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  watch , 
which  lay  between  us,  on  the  coverlid.  When  the 
mioute  hand  was  within  a  few  seconds  of  indicating 
the  false  hour  of  eight,  he  looked  round  at  me,  mur- 
mured very  feebly  and  doubtin^ly , '  another  hour  to 
live !'  and  then  gently  closed  his  eyes.  I  looked  at 
the  watch,  and  saw  that  it  was  just  eight  o^clock, 
according  to  our  alteration  of  the  right  time.  At 
the  same  moment,  I  heard  the  doctor,  whose  hand 
had  been  on  my  father's  pulse,  exclaim, '  My  God  ! 
U  's  stopped !    He  has  died  at  nine  o'clock  1 ' 

**  The  &tality,  which  no  human  strata&iem  or 
hnn^an  science  could  turn  aside,  was  accomplished ! 
I  was  alone  in  the  world  ! 

'*  In  the  solitude  of  our  little  cottage,  on  the 
day  of  mv  father's  burial,  I  opened  the  sealed  let- 
ter, which  he  had  told  me  to  take  from  the  pillow 
of  bis  death-bed.  In  preparing  to  read  it,  I  Knew 
that  I  was  preparing  tor  the  knowledge  of  my  own 
doom;  but!  neither  trembled  nor  wept.  I  was 
beyond  all  erief ;  despair  such  as  mine  was  then, 
is  calm  and  self-possessed  to  the  last. 

"The  letter  ran  thus  : — *  After  vour  father  and 
your  brother  have  fallen  under  the  fatality  that 
porsues  our  house,  it  is  right,  my  dear  son,  that  vou 
should  be  warned  how  vou  are  included  in  the  lost 
of  the  predictions  which  still  remains  unaccom- 
plished. Know,  then,  that  the  final  lines  read  by 
our  dear  Alfred  on  the  scroll  prophesied  that  you 
should  die,  as  we  have  died,  at  the  fatal  hour  of 
nine ;  but  by  a  bloody  and  violent  death,  the  day 
of  which  was  not  foretold.  My  beloved  boj^ !  vou 
know  not,  you  never  will  know,  what  I  su£lerea  in 
the  possession  of  this  terrible  secret,  as  the  truth 
of  the  former  prophecies  forced  itself  more  and  more 
plainly  on  my  mind !  Even  now,  as  I  write,  I 
nope  against  all  hope ;  believe  vainly  and  desper- 
atdy  against  all  experience,  that  this  last,  worst 
doom  may  be  avoided.  Be  cautious  ;  be  patient ; 
look  well  before  you  at  each  step  of  your  career. 
The  fhtality  by  which  you  are  threatened  is  terri- 
ble :  but  there  is  a  Fower  above  fatality ;  and 
before  that  Power  my  spirit  and  my  child's  spirit 
now  pray  for  you.  Remember  this  when  your 
heart  is  heavy,  and  vour  path  through  life  grows 
dark.  Remember  tnat  the  better  world  is  still 
before  you,  the  world  where  we  shall  all  meet! 
Farewell!' 

*'  When  I  first  read  those  lines,  I  read  them 
with  the  eloomy,  immovable  resi^ation  of  the 
Eastern  fatSists ;  and  that  resignation  never  left 
me  afterwards.  Here,  in  this  prison,  I  feel  it, 
calm  as  ever.  I  bowed  patienUy  to  my  doom, 
when  it  was  only  predicted ;  I  bow  to  it  as 
patiently  now,  when  it  is  on  the  eve  of  accomplish- 
ment. Tou  have  often  wondered,  my  friend,  at 
the  tranquil,  equable  sadness  of  my  manner ;  after 
what  I  have  just  told  you,  can  you  wonder  any 
longer  t 

^*  But  let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  the  past. 
Though  I  had  no  hope  of  escaping  the  fatality 
Which  had  overtaken  my  father  and  my  brother, 
my  lifo,  after  my  double  bereavement,  was  the  ex- 
istence of  all  others  which  might  seem  most  likely 
tQ  evade  the  accomplishment  of  my  predicted 
doom.    Yourself  and  one  other  friend  excepted,  I 


saw  no  society ;  my  walks  were  fimited  to  Ifat 
cottage  garden  and  the  neighboring  fields,  and  my 
everv-day  unvarying  occupation  was  confined  to  that 
hara  and  resolute  course  of  study,  by  which  alooe 
I  could  hope  to  prevent  my  mind  from  dwelling  ob 
what  I  had  suffiired  in  the  past,  or  on  what  I  m^i 
still  be  condemned  to  suffer  in  the  future.  Never 
was  there  a  life  more  quiet  and  more  UDeventfol 
than  mine. 

**  You  know  how  I  awoke  to  an  amlxtioQ,  which 
irresistibly  impelled  me  to  change  thi«  mode  of 
existence.  News  from  Ruris  penetrated  even  to 
my  obscure  retreat,  and  disturoed  my  self-imposed 
tranquillity.  I  heard  of  the  last  errors  and  weak- 
nesses of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  ;  I  heard  of  the 
assembling  of  the  state»-general ;  and  I  knew  that 
the  French  Revolution  had  begun.  The  tremen- 
dous emergencies  of  that  epoch  drew  men  of  all 
characters  from  private  to  public  pursuits,  and 
made  politics  the  necessity  rather  than  the  cboiod 
of  every  Frenchman's  life.    The  great  change  pre- 

Saring  for  the  country  acted  imiversally  on  in- 
ividuals,  even  to  the  humblest,  and  it  acted  oo 
me, 

*'  I  was  elected  a  deputy,  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  name  I  bore,  than  on  account  of  any  little  in- 
fluence which  my  acquirements  and  my  character 
might  have  exercised  in  the  neighborhood  of  my 
country  abode.  I  removed  to  Paris,  and  took  my 
seat  in  the  Chamber,  little  thinking  at  that  time 
of  the  crime  and  bloodshed  to  which  our  revolution^ 
so  moderate  in  its  beginning,  would  lead ;  little 
thinking  that  I  had  taken  the  first  irretrievable 
step  towards  the  bloody  and  the  violent  death 
which  was  lying  in  store  for  me. 

"  Need  I  go  on  ?  You  know  how  warmly  1 
joined  the  Girondin  party,  you  know  how  we 
have  been  sacrificed  ;  you  know  what  the  death 
is  which  I  and  mv  brethren  are  to  suffer  to-morrow 
On  now  ending,  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  be^n- 
ning : — Judge  not  of  my  narrative  till  you  havi) 
seen  with  your  own  eyes  what  really  takes  place 
in  the  morning.  I  have  carefuUy  abstained  from 
all  comment,  I  have  simply  relatod  events  as  they 
happened,  forbearing  to  add  my  ovm  views  of 
their  significance,  m;^  own  ideas  on  the  explanation 
of  which  they  admit.  You  may  believe  us  to 
have  been  a  family  of  nervous  visionaries,  wit- 
nesses of  certain  remarkable  contingencies ;  victims 
of  curious,  but  not  impossible  chances,  which  we 
have  fancifully  and  falsely  interpreted  into  super- 
natural events.  I  leave  you  undisturbed  in  this 
conviction  (if  you  really  feel  it) ;  to-morrow  you 
will  think  diffi)rently ;  to-morrow  you  will  be  an 
altered  man.  In  the  mean  time  remember  what  I 
now  say,  as  you  would  remember  my  dying  words : 
— Last  night  I  saw  the  supernatural  radiance 
which  warned  my  father  and  my  brother;  and 
which  warns  me,  that,  whatever  the  time  when 
the  execution  begins,  whatever  the  order  in  which 
the  twentv-one  Girondins  are  chosen  for  death,  I 
shall  be  the  man  who  kneels  under  the  guillotine » 
as  the  clock  strikes  nine  !" 

It  was  morning.  Of  the  ^asUy  festivities  of 
the  night  no  sign  remained.  The  prison-hall  wore 
an  altered  look,  as  the  twenty-one  condemned 
men  (followed  by  those  who  were  ordered  to  wit- 
ness their  execution)  were  marched  out  to  the 
carts  appointed  to  take  them  from  the  dungeon  lb 
thescaJbld. 

The  sky  was  cloadless,  the  sun  warm  and  bril* 
liant,  as  the  Girondin  leaders  and  their  compaii« 
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ions  were  drawn  slowly  through  the  streets  to  the 
place  of  ezecutlon.  Daprat  and  Marign^  were 
plaoed  in  separate  Tebides  ;  the  contrast  in  their 
oemeanor  at  that  awfiil  moment  was  strongly 
marked.  The  features  of  the  doomed  man  still 
preserved  their  noble  and  melancholy  repose ;  his 
fflance  was  steady ;  his  color  never  changed.  The 
moe  of  Marigny,  on  the  contrary,  disj^aypd  the 
strongest  agitation  ;  he  was  pale  even  to  his  lips. 
The  terrible  narrative  he  had  heard,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  final  and  appalling  proof  by  which  its 
tmth  was  now  to  be  tested,  had  robbed  him,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  of  all  his  self-possession. 
Duprat  had  predicted  truly ;  the  morrow  had  come, 
ana  he  vraa  an  altered  man  already. 

The  carts  drew  up  at  the  foot  of  the  scafibld 
which  was  soon  to  be  stained  with  the  blood  of 
twenty-one  human  beings.  The  condemned  depu- 
ties mounted  it ;  and  ranged  themselves  at  the  end 
opposite  the  guillotine.  The  prisoners  who  were 
to  behold  the  execution  remained  in  their  cart.  Be- 
fore Duprat  ascended  the  steps,  he  took  his  firiend^s 
hand  for  the  last  time :  "Farewell!"  he  said, 
calmly.  '<  Farewell !  I  go  to  my  fiither,  and  my 
brother !     Remember  my  words  of  last  night.'* 

With  straining  eyes,  and  bloodless  cheeks,  Ma- 


rigny  saw  Dnprat  take  hb  poafion  In  the  tMSts 
row  of  his  companions,  who  stood  in  three  ranks 
of  seven  each.  Then  the  awfiil  spectacle  of  the 
execution  besan.  After  the  first  seven  deputies 
had  suffered  there  was  a  pause ;  the  horrible  traoea 
of  the  judicial  massacre  were  being  removed. 
When  the  execution  proceeded,  Duprat  was  the 
third  taken  from  the  middle  rank  of  the  condemned. 
As  he  came  forward,  and  stood  for  an  instant  erect 
under  the  euillotine,  he  looked  vnth  a  smile  on  his 
friend,  and  repeated  in  a  clear  voice  the  word, 
<*  Remember! " — then  bowed  himself  on  the  block. 
The  blood  stood  still  at  Marigny's  heait,  as  be 
looked  and  listened,  during  the  moment  of  silence 
that  followed.  That  moment  past,  the  ehuroh 
clocks  of  Paris  struck.  He  dropped  down  in  the 
cart,  and  covered  his  feuoe  with  his  hands;  for 
tbrouffh  the  heavy  beat  of  the  hour  he  heard  the 
fall  of  the  fiital  steel. 

*'  Pray,  sir,  was  it  nine  or  ten  that  struck  jost 
now!"  said  one  of  Marigny^s  fellow-prisoiiera  to 
an  officer  of  the  guard  who  stood  near  the  cart. 

The  person  addressed  referred  to  his  waioh 
and  answered — 

"NiNK  o'clock!" 


From  IHiiiy^s  Maguine. 
THE  FALL   OF  THE   FAIRIES. 

**  The  general  opinion,  at  least  in  Ireland,  is,  that  during  the 
war  of  Lucifer  in  heaven,  the  angeln  were  divided  into  three 
olaeaes.  The  first  class  consisted  of  those  foithful  spirits  who,  at 
once  and  without  hesitation,  adhered  to  the  standard  of  the 
Omnipotent ;  the  next  consisted  of  Uiose  who  openly  rebelled  and 
followed  the  great  apostate,  sharing  eternal  perdition  along  with 
him  }  the  third  and  last  consisted  of  those  who,  during  the  migh- 
ty clash  and  uproar  of  the  contending  hosts,  stood  timidly  aloof, 
wd  refused  to  join  either  power.  These  (says  the  tradition) 
were  expelled  from  heaven — some  sent  upon  the  earth,  and  some 
into  the  waters  of  the  earth,  where  they  are  to  remain,  Ignorant  of 
their  fiste,  until  the  day  of  Judgment.'' — CarUUni'§  Jriak  Super' 
MtiiUnu. 

From  the  soul  of  the  sky, 

When  the  light-bearer  fell 
To  the  grave  everlasting — 

The  space-gorge  of  bell, 
'Mid  the  firmament's  wonder. 

His  rent  crown  was  torn 
From  the  beautiful  brow 

That  it  loved  to  adorn, 
And,  shattered,  was  flung 

Down  the  blue  depths  of  heaven. 
Like  a  big  star  that  leapeth 

The  lit  sky  at  even. 
And  the  hosts  that  upheld 

His  stain*d  soul  in  its  pride, 
Like  the  wings  of  his  wecJmess, 

Fell  down  by  his  side. 
Then  far  off  in  heaven. 

All  prostrate  and  dim. 
Farthest  off— -forthest  off. 

Like  a  weak,  &ding  dream. 
Was  a  tribe  of  lone  spirits. 

Whom  Lucifer  awed 
When  he  raised  up  his  eyes 

To  the  presence  of  6on  ! 
They  shrunk  from  the  rebel — 

They  shrunk  from  the  Lord — 
They  fainted  in  &ith 

At  the  flash  of  the  sword — 
They  fled  at  the  footfiill 

And  vaunt  of  the  proud  : 
And  aloof  and  away 

Stood  the  crest-fltllen  crowd. 
But  now,  since  the  shadow 

That  awed  them  was  gone. 


They  were  prostrate  in  heaven — 
Far  off  and  alone. 

«  «  «  «  « 

And  a  host  of  bright  angels 

Approached  where  they  lay. 
As  oometh  the  sun's  rays 

To  wake  up  the  day ; 
And,  with  £fioes  averted 

And  prayerful  cry. 
Led  the  fallen  ones  off 

To  the  gates  of  the  sky. 
«  «  •  •  • 

Now  the  exiks  of  heaven — 

Sink  gently  below. 
As  falls  from  the  white  sky 

The  wandering  snow. 
Wending  moumAilly  earthward. 

And  losing  in  flight. 
Mid  the  mansions  of  ether. 

Their  essence  and  light ; 
nil,  stript  of  their  splendor. 

Their  last  robing  lies 
Where  the  milky  way  whitens 

The  blue  of  the  skMS. 
And  now  to  the  odd  earth 

The  foiries  have  come. 
To  seek  amid  mortals 

A  mysteried  home ; 
And,  like  leaves  of  the  Autumn, 

All  withered  and  sere. 
They  moan  through  the  air  paths. 

At  droop  of  the  year ; 
For  they  see,  in  the  moonlight. 

Around  the  wide  skies. 
Through  white  clouds  and  star  cldnfai 

A  host  of  blessM  eyes. 
Looking  down  on  them  kindly 

With  pitying  care. 
And  soothing  their  exile 

With  hoping!  and  pray'r. 


EPITAPH. 

BxinKB,  pass  on,  nor  idly  vraste  your  time 
On  bad  biography,  or  coarser  rhjine ; 
For  what  I  am  tUs  mouldering  clay  assures, 
And  what  I  was — is  no  cooeem  of  yowrs. 
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THE  MODERN  TARTAR. 

Thb  phrase,  <*  Gatohing  a  Tartar,"  points  to  a 
peouliarity  in  Tartar  life,  which,  however  correct 
historically,  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  actual  cur^ 
rent  state  of  the  Mongol  character.  It  implies 
something  impetaoos,  stem,  unyielding,  relentless, 
and  cruel ;  wnereas  the  modem  life  of  the  children 
of  the  desert  exhibits  much  that  is  simple,  confid- 
ing, generous,  and  even  chivalric.  It  is  nothing 
to  our  discredit  that  we  should  have  been  so  long 
in  discovering  these  features  in  the  great  nomadic 
class  of  the  &y,  because  European  barbarians  are 
absolutely  prohibited  from  visiting  the  desert  places 
which  are  the  scenes  of  their  wanderines  ;  and  but 
for  the  enterprise  of  two  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries from  irance,  we  should  probably  have  re- 
mained in  ignorance  for  a  much  longer  period. 
These  gentlemen,  however,  have  thrown  a  light 
on  this  subject,  which  is  too  remarkable  to  be 

SLSsed  over  without  notice.  Messrs.  Gabet  and 
uc  composed  this  work  in  1846,  but  it  has  only 
recently  oeen  published  in  this  country,*  and  its 
pemsal  cannot  fail  to  modify  many  of  our  precon- 
ceived notions  regarding  Tartar  lile. 

It  will,  for  example,  be  admitted  that,  according 
to  the  hitherto  popular  acceptation  of  the  character, 
Tartars  were  not  exactly  the  sort  of  persons  on 
whom  practical  jokes  might  be  perpetrated  with 
im^nity.  Read,  however,  the  foUowine  anecdote : 
—While  our  two  travellers  were  one  day  in  their 
tents,  two  Tartar  horsemen  dashed  up  to  the 
entrance,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  ground. 
"  Men  of  prayer,"  said  they,  with  voices  full  of 
emotion,  **  we  come  to  ask  you  to  draw  our  horo- 
scope. We  have  this  day  had  two  horses  stolen 
from  us.  We  cannot  find  the  robbers,  and  we 
come  to  you  men  of  learning,  to  tell  us  where  we 
shall  find  our  property." 

**  Brothers,  answered  the  missionaries,  *'  we 
are  not  lamas  of  Buddha,  and  do  not  believe  in 
horoscopes.  For  a  man  to  say  that  he  can  discover 
stolen  goods  by  such  means,  is  fidsehood  and  de- 
ception." 

The  horsemen  entreated,  but  the  priests  were 
inflexible,  and  the  disappointed  Tartars  mounted 
their  steeds,  and  gallopea  off.  It  so  happened  that 
Samdadchiemba,  the  euide  of  the  missionaries — a 
ChristianLBed  Oriental,  but  withal  a  very  merry 
fellow — ^was  present  during  this  interview,  but  he 
sat  drinking  nis  tea  without  uttering  a  word.  All 
on  a  sudden  he  knitted  his  brows,  rose,  and  came 
to  the  door.  The  horsemen  were  at  some  distance ; 
but  the  dchiahouTf  by  an  exertion  of  his  strong 
lungs,  induced  them  to  tum  round  in  their  saddles. 
He  motioned  to  them,  and  they,  thinking  that  the 
horoscope  was  to  be  given,  galloped  once  more  to 
the  tent.  '*  My  Monzol  brothers,"  said  Samdad- 
chiemba, *'  in  niture  be  more  careful ;  watch  your 
herds  well,  and  ^ou  won't  be  robbed.  Retain 
these  words  of  mine  in  your  memory  ;  they  are 
worUi  all  the  horoscopes  in  the  world.^' 

Samdad — the  reader  will  perhaps  thank  us  for 
the  abbreviation — gravely  retumed  to  the  tent ; 
and  the  Tartars  did  not  dismount  and  whip  him, 
as  two  horsemen  of  any  other  nation  under  the  sun 
would  have  done,  biut  quietly  resumed  their 
jooroey.    It  appeared  that  Samdad  had  once  acted 

*  Travels  in  Twtary,  Thibet,  and  China,  daring  the 
yean  18U-6-6.  By  M.  Hoo.  Translated  by  W.  Hailitt, 
LondoOf    RepaUiihod  by  B.  Appleton  A  Oo. 


as  diviner  on  a  similar  occasion.  The  missing 
valuable  was  a  bull,  and  the  sage  having  called  for 
eleven  stones,  counted,  arranged  and  rearranged 
them  with  great  gravity,  and  then  appeared  to 
meditate.  "  If  you  would  find  ^our  bull,  go  aeek 
him  in  the  north,"  said  the  ma^cian  ;  and  with- 
out querulously  inquiring,  like  Shakspeare's  Rich- 
ard, what  Taurus  did  in  that  region,  the  Mongols 
pursued  a  northern  course,  and  by  mere  chance 
actually  discovered  the  animal.  Samdad  was  en- 
tertained for  a  week,  and  took  his  departure  ladeo 
with  butter  and  tea.  He  hinted  his  regret  that 
**  his  attachment  to  Mother  Church"  prevented 
him  from  playing  the  soothsayer  to  the  two  horse- 
men. 

A  peculiarity  in  Tartar  manners,  regarding 
stolen  horses  when  abstracted  near  caravans,  is 
likely  tojprove  of  more  service  than  caating  horo- 
scopes, some  time  after  the  occurrence  mentionedy 
the  missionaries  lost  a  horse  and  mule.  **  We 
each  mounted  a  camel,  and  made  a  circuit  in  search 
of  the  animals.  Our  search  being  futile,  we  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  the  Mongol  encampment,  uid 
inform  them  that  our  loss  had  taken  place  near 
their  habitation.  By  a  law  among  the  Tartars^ 
when  animals  are  lost  from  a  caravan,  the  persons 
occupying  the  nearest    encampment    are   bound 

either  to  find  them  or  replace  them 

This  it  is  which  has  contributed  to  render  the 
Mongols  so  skilful  in  tracking.  A  mere  elance  at 
the  lightest  traces  left  by  an  animal  on  the  grass, 
suffices  to  inform  the  Moneol  pursuer  how  long  it 
is  since  it  passed,  and  whether  or  not  it  bore  a 
rider;  and  the  track  once  found,  they  folk>w  it 
throughout  all  its  meanderings,  however  compli- 
cated. 

**  We  had  no  sooner  explained  our  loss  to  the 
Mongol  chief,  than  he  said  to  us  cheerfully :  '  Sirs 
Lamas,  do  not  permit  sorrow  to  invade  your  hearts. 
Your  animals  cannot  be  lost ;  in  these  plains  there 
are  neither  robbers  nor  associates  of  robbers.  I 
will  send  in  quest  of  your  horses.  If  we  do  not 
find  them,  you  may  select  what  others  you  please 
in  their  place  from  our  herd.  We  would  have 
you  leave  this  place  as  happy  as  you  came  to  it.'  " 
Eight  horses  darted  off  in  pursuit ;  the  missionariea 
were  invited  to  take  tea  in  the  interim,  and  in 
two  hours  the  strayed  cattle  were  recovered.  We 
should  like  to  know  in  what  other  country  traveUers 
would  be  so  treated. 

Regal  personages  in  these  regions  observe  the 
characteristic  simple  manners  of  the  country.  Our 
pilgrims  were  pursuing  their  solitary  vray,  when 
the  tramping  of  many  horses  and  tne  sound  of 
many  voices  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  desert.  A 
large  caravan  belonging  to  the  queen  of  Mourgoe- 
van  overtook  them,  uid  a  mandarin  addressed 
them. 

**  Sirs,  where  is  your  country  ?" 

"  We  come  fix)m  the  west." 

*'  Through  what  districts  have  your  beneficial 
shadows  passed  ? " 

*•  We  have  come  from  Tolon  Noor." 

<*  Has  peace  accompanied  your  progress !" 

**  Hitherto  we  have  joumeyed  in  alTtranc^uillity. 
And  you — are  you  at  peace,  and  what  is  your 
countey?" 

We  are  Khalkhas  of  the  kingdom  of  Moorgue- 


i( 


van. 


After  some  other  Oriental  queries  and  answers, 
her  majesty  comes  up.  The  cavalcade  halted,  and 
the  camels  formed  mto  a  semicircle,  the  centra 
being  occupied  by  a  close  four-wheeled  oairiage. 


Two  mandftrins,  <*  deooraied  with  the  blue  button," 
opened  the  door,  and  handed  out  the  queen,  who 
was  attired  in  a  lon^  silk  robe. 

y  Sirs  Lamas,"  said  she,  raising  her  hands, "  is 
this  phice auspicious  for  an  encampment?" 

*'  Royal  pilgrim  of  Mourguevan,^'  said  we,  "  you 
may  light  your  fire  here  in  all  security.  For  our- 
selves, we  must  proceed  on  our  way,  for  the  sun 
was  already  high  when  we  folded  our  tent." 

The  Tartars  are  divided  into  two  grand  classes 
— ^lamas  and  laymen.  The  former  act  as  priests, 
lawvers,  physicians,  painters,  decorators,  &c.,  and 
in  fact  monopolize  every  learned  and  liberal  art 
and  profession.  Of  course,  they  are  held  in  high 
repute ;  and  our  travellers  having,  like  Joseph 
Wolff,  adopted  sacerdotal  costume,  they  were 
everywhere  received  with  the  honors  and  respect 
awarded  to  the  indigenous  clergy.  It  will  duly 
appear,  from  subsequent  illustrations,  that  mere 
eoclesiasticism  did  not  secure  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  which  they  experienced  at  all  hands  ;  but 
even  afler  making  aJlowance  for  the  national 
devotion  to  the  cloth,  the  attentions  showed  by  the 
Mongols  are  often  marked  by  a  delicate  sense  of 
the  hospitable.  On  one  occasion,  M.  Hue  and  his 
companions  encountered  an  unusual  storm  of  rain 
and  wind.  -  Afler  travelline  several  weary  miles, 
Samdad  contrived  to  erect  the  tent  in  a  place  that, 
for  the  locality,  was  tolerable,  but  no  more.  *'  My 
spiritual  fathers,"  observed  the  guide,  '^  I  told  you 
we  should  not  die  to-day  of  thirst,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that  we  don't  run  some  risk  of  dying  of 
hunger."  In  point  of  fact,  there  seemed  no  possi- 
bility of  making  a  fire.  There  was  not  a  tree,  not 
a  shrub,  not  a  root  to  be  seen.  As  to  argols,  the 
rain  had  long  since  reduced  that  combustible  of 
the  desert  to  a  liquid  pulp.  The  pilgrims  were 
about  to  partake  of  the  primitive  fare  of  meal 
steeped  in  cold  water — ^a  cheerless  beverage  to 
three  men  drenched  to  the  skin — when  sS  the 
critical  juncture  up  came  two  Tartars. 

'*  Sirs  Lamas,  tnis  day  the  heavens  have  fallen. 
You  doubtless  have  been  unable  to  make  a  fire." 

*'  Alas  !  how  should  we  make  a  fire  ?  we  have 
no  arsols." 

'*  Men  are  all  brothers  and  belong  to  each  other ; 
but  laymen  should  honor  and  serve  the  holy  ones ; 
therefore  it  is  that  we  have  come  to  make  a  fire 
for  you." 

The  fire  soon  blazed  and  crackled,  and  a  hot  re- 
past speedily  rejoiced  the  jaded  frames  of  the  two 
priests  and  the  imp  Samdad. 

The  domiciliary  hospitalities  of  the  Tartars  are 
frank  and  artless,  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
formal  reception  of  strangers  among  the  Chinese. 
*'  On  entering,  vou  give  the  word  of  peace,  amor 
or  mendon,  to  the  company  generally.  You  then 
seat  yourself  on  the  ri^ht  ot  the  head  of  the  family, 
whom  you  find  squatting  on  the  floor  opposite  the 
entrance.  Next,  every oody  takes  from  a  purse, 
suspended  at  his  girdle,  a  little  snufiP-bottle,  and 
mutual  pinches  accompany  such  phrases  as  these  : 

*  Is  the  pasturaee  with  you  rich  and  abundant  1' 

*  Are  jouT  herSa  in  fine  condition  T  '  Did  you 
travel  in  peace?'  <  Does  tranquillity  prevail?' 
The  mistress  then  silently  holds  out  her  hand  to 
the  visitor.  He  as  silenUv  takes  from  hb  breast- 
pocket a  small  wooden  bowl,  the  indi^nsable 
vade  mecum  of  all  Tartars,  and  presents  it  to  the 
hostess,  who  fills  it  with  tea  and  mUk,  and  returns 
it."  In  higher  fiunilies,  a  table  is  spread  with 
butter,  oatmeal,  millet,  cheese,  all  in  small  boxes 
of  polished  wood;  and  these  luxuries  are  all  misod 


in  the  everlasting  tea.  Amongst  the  uppermost 
aristocratic  classes,  fermented  milk  is  preferred ; 
but  Europeans  would  perhaps  reanrd  to  is  liquor 
as  more  honorable  by  being  set  aside  than  indulged 
in. 

We  now  proceed  to  exhibit  some  traits  of  Tartar 
character,  as  developed  in  their  intercourse  with 
their  Asiatic  brethren.  As  usual,  a  horseman 
overtakes  or  meets  the  travellers ;  and,  after  the 
customary  salutations,  the  missionaries  inquired 
why  he  and  his  brethren  did  not  cultivate  com, 
instead  of  allowing  every  field  to  run  to  grass. 

"  We  Montis,"  replied  this  stranger,  *'  are 
formed  for  living  in  tents,  and  pasturing  cattle. 
So  long  as  we  kept  to  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gechekten,  we  were  rich  and  happy.  JN^w,  ever 
since  the  Mongols  have  set  themselves  to  cultivat- 
ing the  land,  and  building  houses,  they  have  be- 
come poor.  The  Kitats  (Chinese)  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country ;  flocks,  herds,  lands,  houses 
— all  have  passed  into  their  hands.  There  remain 
to  us  only  a  few  prairies,  on  which  still  live  under 
their  tents  such  of  the  Mongols  as  have  not  been 
forced  by  utter  destitution  to  emigrate  to  other 
lands." 

**  But  if  the  Chinese  are  so  baneful  to  you,  why 
did  you  allow  them  to  penetrate  into  your  ooun- 

**  We  took  pity  on  these  wicked  Kitats,  who 
came  to  us  weeping,  to  solicit  our  charity.  We 
allowed  them,  through  pure  compassion,  to  culti- 
vate a  few  patches  of  land.  The  Mongols  insensi- 
bly followed  their  example,  and  abandoned  the 
nomadic  life.  They  drank  the  wine  of  the  Kitats, 
and  smoked  their  tobacco  on  credit ;  they  bought 
their  manufactures  on  credit,  at  double  the  real 
value.  When  the  day  of  payment  came,  there 
was  no  money  ready,  and  the  Alongols  had  to  yield 
to  the  violence  of  their  creditors,  houses,  lands, 
flocks ,  everything . ' ' 

'*  But  could  you  not  seek  justice  from  the  tribu- 
nals?" 

**  Justice  from  the  tribunals !  That  is  out  of 
the  question.  The  Kitats  are  skilful  to  talk  and 
to  lie.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Monzol  to  gain  a  suit 
against  a  Kitat.  Sirs  Lamas,  the  kingdom  of 
(^chekten  is  undone !" 

After-experience  amply  corroborated  the  truth 
of  these  statements.  '*  The  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  Tartars  and  the  Chinese  is  revoltin^y 
iniquitous  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  So  soon  as 
the  Mongols  arrive  in  a  trading  town,  they  are 
snapped  up  by  some  Chinese,  who  carry  them  ofl^ 
as  it  were,  by  main  force  to  their  houses,  eive 
them  tea  for  themselves,  and  forage  for  tneir 
horses,  and  cajole  them  in  every  conceivable  way. 
The  Mongols  take  all  they  hear  to  be  perfectly 
genuine,  and  congpitulate  themselves— oonsdousy 
as  they  are,  of  their  inaptitude  for  business — upon 
their  good-fortune  in  thus  meeting  with  brothers 
Ahatouy  as  they  say,  in  whom  they  can  pkice  full 
confidence,  and  who  will  undertake  to  manage 
their  whole  business  for  them.  A  good  dinner^ 
provided  in  the  back-shop,  completes  the  illusion 
— and  when  once  the  Chinese  has  established  his 
hold,  he  employ  all  the  resources  of  a  skilful  and 
utterly  unpnnoipled  knavery.  He  keeps  his  vio- 
tim  in  his  house,  eating,  drinking,  ana  smoking 
one  day  after  another,  until  his  subordinates  hava 
sold  au  the  poor  man's  cattle,  or  whatever  else  he 
has  to  sell,  and  bought  for  him  in  return  the 
oommodities  he  requires,  at  prices  double  and  treble 
the  maritot  value.    But  so  plausible  is  the  Ohinesei 
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and  00  nmple  is  the  Ttrtar,  that  the  laiter  iiiTari- 
ably  departs  with  the  most  entire  confidence  in  the 
immense  philanthropy  of  the  former,  and  with  a 
promise  to  return,  when  he  has  other  goods  to  sell, 
to  the  establishment  where  he  has  been  treated  so 
firatemail^." 

The  missionaries  were  themselres  mistaken  for 
Tartars  when  they  visited  the  "  Blue  Town,"  and 
every  kind  of  imposition  was  attempted  to  be  prac- 
tised on  them.  The  hotel  scouts  assailed  them  at 
their  first  entiy,  and  almost  compelled  them,  by 
physical  force,  to  become  their  guests;  shop- 
keepers cooened  on  all  hands ;  and  even  bankers 
condescended  to  cheat.  Messrs.  Gabet  and  Hue 
wished  to  exchange  silver  for  Chinese  coin  current. 
The  Tartars  can  weieh,  but  cannot  calculate,  and 
aocordingly  the  bank- teller  of  Blue  Town,  after 
gravely  consulting  his  sauan-'pan  (ezchauge-table) 
announced  the  value  to  be  alK)ut  a  thousand  sapeks 
less  than  it  should  have  been.  The  missionaries  re- 
monstrated, and  a  colleague  vras  called  in  to  check 
the  sum,  but  he,  with  due  gravity  declared  that 
the  first  was  right.  A'bjstander  interfered,  and 
declared  in  favor  of  the  strangers.  '*  Sirs  Lamas," 
said  the  banker,  **  your  mathematics  are  better 
than  mine."  **  Oh,  not  at  all,"  replied  we,  with 
a  profound  bow ;  *'  your  souan-pan  is  excellent ; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  calculator  always  exempt 
fin)m  error  t"  These  phrases  were,  it  seems,  rigor^ 
oosly  required,  under  the  circumstances,  by  Chinese 
politeness.  Whenever  any  person  in  China  is 
compromised  by  any  awkward  incident,  those 
present  always  carefully  refrain  firom  any  observa- 
tion which  may  make  him  blush,  or,  as  the 
Chinese  call  it,  take  away  his  face.  A  further 
proof  of  Chinese  cupidity  was  a£Ebrded  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  gentleman,  whom  we  may  take  the 
liberty  of  denominating  an  Oriental  bagman. 
This  worthy  arrived  at  an  inn  afler  our  travellers 
had  secured  all  the  accommodation. 

'*  Peace  and  happiness  unto  you.  Sirs  Lamas ; 
do  you  need  the  whole  of  your  room,  or  can  you 
accommodate  me  ?" 

**Whynott  We  are  all  brothers,  and  should 
serve  each  other." 

*'  Words  of  excellence !  You  are  Tartars,  I  am 
Chinese  ;  yet,  comprehending  the  claims  of  hospi- 
tality, you  act  upon  the  truth  that  all  men  are 
brothers." 

"Whither  are  you  bound?  Are  you  going 
to  buy  up  salt  or  catsup  for  some  Chinese  com- 
pany f" 

"  No  ;  I  represent  a  great  commercial  house  at 
Peking,  and  I  am  collecting  some  debts  from  the 
Tartars.  .  .  .  You,  like  myself,  are  Tartar-eaters 
— ^you  eat  them  by  prayers,  I  by  commerce.  And 
why  not?  The  Mongols  are  poor  simpletons,  and 
we  may  as  well  get  their  money  as  anybody  else. 
.  .  .  Oh,  we  devour  them  ;  we  pick  them  clean  ! 
Whatever  they  see,  when  they  come  into  our 
towns,  they  want ;  and  when  we  know  who  they 
are,  and  where  we  can  find  them,  we  let  them 
have  goods  upon  credit  of  course  at  a  considerable 
advance  upon  the  price,  and  upon  interest  at  30 
and  40  per  cent.,  which  is  quite  right  and  neces- 
sary. In  China,  the  emperor*8  laws  do  not  aHow 
this;  it  is  only  done  with  the  Tartars.  Well,  they 
don't  pay  the  money,  and  the  interest  goes  on  untu 
there  is  a  good  sum  owing,  worth  the  coming  finr. 
When  we  come  for  it,  we  take  all  the  cattle  and 
sheep  and  horses  we  can  get  hold  of  for  the  interest, 
and  leave  the  capital  debt  and  fntnre  interest  to  be 
paid  next  time,  and  so  it  goes  on  finmi  one  gener- 


ation to  another.  Oh,  a  Tartar  debt  is  a  gold* 
mine!" 

The  yearly  settiement  of  accounts  amount  the 
Chinese  furnishes  another  curious  chapter  in  their 
commercial  life.  Bills  are  made  up  to  the  last 
few  days  of  the  year,  '*  and  every  Chinese  being 
at  once  debtor  and  creditor,  every  Chinese  is 
hunting  his  debtors  and  hunted  by  his  creditors. 
He  who  returns  from  his  neighbor's  house,  which 
he  has  been  throwing  into  utter  confusion  by  bis 
clamorous  demands  for  what  the  neighbor  owes 
him,  finds  his  own  house  turned  inside  out  by  an 
uproarious  creditor  ;  and  so  the  thing  goes  round. 
Tne  whole  town  is  a  scene  of  vociferation,  disputa- 
tion, and  fighting.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
disorder  attains  its  height ;  people  rush  in  all  di- 
rections with  anything  they  can  scratch  together 
to  raise  money  upon  at  the  broker's  or  pawnbroker's 
— ^the  shops  of  which  tradesmen  are  absolutely 
besieged  toroughout  the  day  with  proflerers  of 
clothes,  bedding,  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  and 
movables  of  every  description.  Those  who  have 
already  cleared  their  houses  in  this  way,  and  yet 
have  not  satisfied  the  demands  upon  them,  post 
off  to  their  relations  and  friends,  to  borrow  some- 
thing or  other,  which  tiiey  vow  shall  be  returned 
immediately,  but  which  immediately  takes  its  way 
to  the  tany-pon  or  pawnbroker's.  This  species  of 
anarchy  continues  till  midnight,  then  calm  re- 
sumes its  sway.  No  one,  after  the  twelfth  hour 
has  struck,  can  claim  a  debt,  or  even  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  it.  You  now  only  hear  the 
WOTds  of  peace  and  good-will ;  everybody  frater- 
nises with  everybody.  Those  who  were  just  before 
on  the  point  of  twisting  their  neighbor's  neck,  now 
tyrine  tiieir  firiendly  arms  about  it." 

Tartar  warriors  and  IWtar  robl)er8  are  also 
peculiar  to  their  kind.  The  warrior  presents  a 
curious  combination  of  the  national  simplicity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Gascon.  Two  of 
those  military  gentiemen  eave  a  singular  account 
of  the  war  wiu  the  Rebas  of  the  South,  as  the 
English  are  designated.  They  belonged  to  the 
Eight  Banners,  or  army  of  reserve,  and  stated,  that 
when  at  war  the  grand-master  (the  Eknperor  of 
China^  first  sent  the  Ritats  against  the  enemy ; 
next  the  banners  of  the  Solon  country  are  set  in 
motion  ;  and  if  they  fail,  then  '*  we  (the  Tchakars) 
take  the  field,  and  the  mere  sound  of  our  march 
suffices  to  reduce  the  rebels  to  subjection!"  In 
the  English  war,  the  first  two  classes  availed  not, 
and  then  came  the  turn  of  the  sacred  order. 
*'  The  Kitats  told  us  everywhere  that  we  were 
marching  upon  certain  and  unavailing  death. 
*  What  can  you  do  against  sea-monsters  ?  They 
live  in  the  water  like  fish ;  when  you  least  expect 
them,  they  appear  on  the  surface,  and  hurl  the 
fire-bombs  at  you  ;  while  the  instant  your  !x>w  is 
bent  to  shoot  them,  down  they  dive  like  frogs.'  " 
The  third  class  was  not  to  be  intimidated  ;  the 
lamas  had  opened  the  Book  of  Celestial  Srcrcfs,  and 
predicted  victory;  and  on  they  marched,  till  met 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  rebels,  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  this  invincible  legion,  had  sued  for 
and  obtained  peace. 

The  robbers  of  this  extraordinary  territory  are 
also  entitled  to  claim  credit  for  their  share  of 
eccentricity.  "They  are  extremely  polite  ;  they 
do  not  rudely  clap  a  pistol  to  your  ear,  and  bawl  at 
yon,  'Your  money  or  your  life!'  No;  they 
mildly  advance  with  a  courteous  salutation ;  *  Ven- 
erable elder  brother,  I  am  on  foot ;  pray  lend  me 
your  horse.    I  'ye  got  no  money  ;  be  good  enough 
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to  lend  me  jroor  parse.  It's  quite  cold  to-day; 
oblige  me  with  the  loan  of  ^nr  coat.'  If  die 
venerable  elder  brother  charitably  complies,  the 
matter  ends  with,  *  Thanks,  brother!*  but  other- 
wise, the  request  is  forthwith  emphasized  with  the 
arguments  of  a  cudgel ;  and  if  tnese  do  not  oon- 
vinoe,  recourse  is  hsM  to  the  sabre." 

As  a  matter  of  course,  Chinese  thieves  belong  in 
contrast  to  the  species  of  which  the  *' Artful 
Dodger"  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  The 
modus  operandi  of  Eastern  appropriators  is  this : 
"  Two  of  them ,  associated  together  for  the  purpose, 
hawk  about  various  articles  of  merchandise — )xx>ts, 
skin-coats,  bricks  of  tea,  and  what  not.  They  offer 
these  for  sale  to  travellers.  While  one  or  them 
engages  the  attention  of  the  destined  victim  by  dis- 
playmg  his  goods  and  bargaining,  the  other  ferrets 
aboutjjuid  pockets  whatever  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on.'  These  rascals  have  inconceivable  skill  in 
counting  your  sapeks  for  you,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
finger  mly  or  one  hundred  of  them  without  your 
bavins  the  slightest  notion  as  to  what  is  going  on. 
One  &y,  two  of  these  little  thieves  came  to  offer 
for  our  purchase  a  pair  of  leathern  boots.  Excel- 
lent boots,  said  they — ^boots  such  as  we  would  not 
find  in  any  shop  in  the  whole  town ;  boots  that 
would  keep  out  tne  rain  for  days ;  and,  as  to  chea^ 
ness,  perfectly  unexampled.  If  we  missed  this 
opportunity,  we  should  never  have  such  another. 
Only  just  before  they  had  been  offered  1200  sapeks 
for  them  !  As  we  aid  not  want  boots,  we  replied 
that  we  would  not  have  them  at  any  price.  There- 
upon the  acting  merchant  assumed  a  lolly  tone  of 
generosity.  We  were  foreigners,  we  should  have 
them  for  1000  sapeks,  900,  800,  700.  '  Well,' 
said  we,  *  we  certainly  don't  want  any  boots  just 
now ;  yet,  doubtless,  as  you  say,  these  are  very 


cheap,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  buy  them 
as  a  reserve.'  The  bargain  was  accordin|py  ood- 
eluded ;  we  took  our  purse  and  counted  out  700 
sapeks  to  the  merchant,  who  counted  them  over 
himself,  under  our  very  eyes,  pronounced  the 
amount  correct,  and  once  more  laid  the  coin  before 
us.  He  then  called  out  to  his  companion,  who 
was  poking  about  in  the  court-yard ;  *  Here,  I 
have  sold  these  capital  boots  for  700  sapeks.' 
*  Nonsense,'  cried  the  other  ;  <  700  sapeks !  I 
won't  hear  of  such  a  thing !'  *  Very  well,'  sud 
we  ;  <  come,  take  your  boots  and  be  off  with  you  f 
He  was  off,  and  so  quickly,  that  we  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  count  our  sapeks  once  more  ;  ^ere 
were  150  of  them  gone;  and  that  was  not  all. 
While  one  of  these  rascals  had  been  pocketing  our 
money  under  our  very  nose,  the  other  had  bagged 
two  great  iron  pins  that  we  had  driven  into  the 
court-yard  for  tne  purpose  of  our  camels.  There- 
fore, we  took  a  resolution,  better  late  than  never, 
to  admit  in  future  no  merchant  whatever  into  our 
room." 

We  cannot  su£Sciently  regret,  that  two  traveDers, 
who  have  furnished  us  with  such  interesting  ac- 
counts of  territories  comparatively  so  little  unex- 
plored, should,  after  a  brief  ^sojourn,  have  beeh 
compelled  to  quit  the  scene  of  their  labors.  After 
eighteen  months'  travel,  Messrs.  Hue  and  Gabet 
arrived  at  the  Thibetian  town  of  Lha-Ssa,  where, 
under  the  protection  of  the  local  authorities,  thev 
remained  unmolested  for  several  weeks  ;  but  their 
presence  excited  the  jealousy  of  Ki-Chan,  the  dep- 
uty of  the  Emperor  or  China,  and  at  his  instigation 
the  nomekhan  of  Lha-Ssa  ordered  them  to  quit. 
They  ultimately  settled  at  Macao  in  1846,  and 
there  compiled  the  narrative  from  which  we  have 
been  quoting. 
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Light,  warmth,  and  sprouting  greenness,  ando*er  all 
Blue,  stainless,  steel-bright  eUier,  raining  down 
Tranquillity  upon  the  deep-hushed  town. 
The  freshening  meadows,  and  the  hill-sides  brown; 
Voice  of  the  west  wind  from  the  hills  of  pine. 
And  the  brimmed  river  from  its  distant  fidl, 
Low  hum  of  bees,  and  joyous  interlude 
Of  bird'Songs  in  the  streamlet-skirting  wood- 
Heralds  and  prophecies  of  sound  and  sight. 
Blessed  forerunners  of  the  warmth  and  light, 
Attendant  angels  to  the  house  of  prayer, 

With  reverent  footsteps  keeping  pace  with  mine — 
Once  more,  through  God*s  great  love,  with  you  I 

share 
A  mom  of  resurrection  sweet  and  fiur 

As  that  which  saw,  of  old,  in  Palestine, 
Immortal  Love  uprising  in  firesh  bloom. 
From  the  dark  night  aind  winter  of  the  tomb  1 
Fifth  month  2d,  1862. 

u. 

White  with  its  sun-bleached  dust  the  pathway  winds 
Before  me  ;  dust  is  on  the  shrunken  grass. 
And  on  the  trees  beneath  whose  boughs  I  pass ; 
Frail  screen  against  the  Hunter  of  the  skj. 
Who,  glaring  on  me  with  his  lidless  eye, 
While  mounting  with  his   dog-star  higjh  and 
higher. 
Ambushed  in  light  intolerable,  unbinds 

The  bumiflj^  quiver  of  hb  shafts  of  fire. 


Between  me  and  the  hot  fields  of  his  South 
A  tremulous  glow,  as  from  a  furnace  mouth. 
Glimmers  and  swims  before  my  daxzled  sight. 

As  if  the  burning  arrows  of  his  ire 
Broke  as  they  fell,  and  shattered  into  light ! 

Tet  on  my  cheek  I  feel  the  Western  wind. 
And  hear  it  telling  to  the  orchard  trees. 
And  to  the  faint  and  flower-forsaken  bees, 
Tales  of  £ftir  meadows,  green  with  constant  streams. 

And  mountains  rising  blue  and  cool  behind, 
Where  in  moist  dells  the  purple  orchis  gleams. 

And  starred  with  white  the  virgin's  bower  is  twined. 

So  the  o'erwearied  pilgrim,  as  he  fares 
Along  life's  summer  waste,  at  times  is  fknned, 

Even  at  noontide,  by  the  cool,  sweet  airs 
Of  a  serener  and  a  holier  land. 
Fresh  as  the  mom,  and  as  the  dewfall  bland. 

Breath  of  the  blessed  Heaven  for  which  we  pray. 

Blow  from  the  eternal  hills  ! — make  glad  our  earthly 
way  !  J.  G.  W. 

Eighth  month,  1862. 


The  loyal  elegy  which  the  heroic  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose wrote  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  in  honor  of  his 
master's  memory,  cannot  be  too  often  transcribed  ^— 

Great !  Good !  and  Just !    Could  I  but  rate 
My  grieih,  and  thy  too  rigid  fhte, 
I  *d  weep  the  world  to  such  a  strain 
As  it  should  deluee  once  azain  ; 
But  since  the  loud-tongued  Mood  demands  sup- 
plies. 
More  fhun  Briareus*  hands  than  Argns  eyes, 
I  '11  sinf  thy  obsequies  with  trumpet  sounds. 
And  wnte  thy  epitaph  with  blood  and  wounds; 
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Vrom  the  THbune.  continued  to  look  up  to  the  retiring  president,  and  all 

The  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,    Bv  ***?  "f  *^^«  F^^^ ,  l^dm,  whatever  might  be  their 

Richard  HiLDRETH.      Vol.    vi.   8vo.   pp.   73?.  pnTateopimonB.  to  seek  to  recommend  themselves 

TlAmAr  A  R  nthftni  party  &vor  and  oonndence  by  extolhng  him — a  prac- 

narper  «  isrouiers.  ^j^  continued  by  a  large  class  of  political  demagogueB, 

Wb  may  congratulate  Mr.  Hildreth  on  the  8U0-  "  well  as  by  many  sincere  admirers,  to  this  day— as 

ceaaful  completion  of  an  important  enterprise.     He  ^e  ▼«'7  personification  of  republican  wisdom  and 

has  accomplished  his  task  with  singular  fidelity  to  ^'^ue ;  entitled  by  his  simplicity,  his  straightforward 

the  conception  with  which  it  was  commenced.  Few  \^.''^}.'  >^  clear  and  candid  judgment,  no  less  than  by 

authors  hive  ever  adhered  so  strictly  to  the  original  ^  disinterested  and  earnest  devotion  to  the  rights  of 

plan  of  a  voluminous  work.     Mr.  Hildreth  under-  T  'r*^  ""Pj»°^*  f^'*?^^"^^^  5  »  confidence  more  that 

ifiou  V*  a  rw%AlUKUMwwl^JM.n.,     ,1.**.  «..  **            "™  of  rcligious  devotecs  m  some  favorite  saint,  than  the 

took  to  present  a  rigid  narrative  of  events  from  the  lu^ited  and  guarded  trust,  which  alone,  according  to 

earliest  developments  ofAmencan  history,  until  a  repubUcan  maxims,  ought  ever  to  be  placed  in  any 

period  not  far  remote  firom  our  own  times.     Ab-  political  leader.    Such,  indeed,  were  the  reverentuil 

staining  from  philosophical  analysis  and  generaliza-  sentiments,  very  generally  expressed,  not  only  in  the 

tion,  and  from  the  embellishments  of  rhetoric  and  Democratic  newspapers,  but  in  legislative  resolutions, 

poetry,  he  has  aimed  to  give  a  coherent  and  ao-  on  the  occasion  of  Jefferson's  retirement  from  office. 

curate  representation  of  facts.     If  this  is  not  the  The  Federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  together  with  a 

highest  sphere  of  historical  composition,  it  still  certain  number  of  once  leading  republicans,  did  not 

holds  an  honorable  and  conspicuous  place  in  that  hesitate  to  denounce  the  ex-president  as  an  accom* 

department  of  literary  effort.     The  service  which  Pushed  poUtical  Jesuit,  wonderfully  adroit  to  ascend 

MrTHildreth  has  thus  rendered  to  the  history  of  the  kdder  of  democratical  power,  but  whose  narrow 

his  country  is  of  no  ordinary  character.     To  have  f^^^  *°^,  visionary  imagination,  the  policy  of  an  in- 

gerformed^it  weU,  is.  nTSean  praise     He  has  ^'iSo^^JetS^r^t^^^^^ 

thereby  earned  a  genuine  title  to  cfistinction.     His  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^  ^^^  the  flattering  of 

work  will  form  the  pfrimarv  manual  for  the  intel-  passions  and  stimulating  of  prejudices,  by  which  he 

ligent  student  m  this  branch.     As  a  key  to  Amer-  {i^d  risen  to  power. 

ioan  history,  its  use  cannot  be  dispensed  with.     It  Many  previous  acts  of  his  administration,  but  espec- 

will  be  referred  to  as  a  standard  authority  by  the  ially  the  whole  history  of  the  Embargo,  were  quoted 

statesman  and  the  politician.    Every  one  should  to  prove  him  a  hypocrite  and  base  deceiver :  totally 

read  it  before  the  perusal  of  more  elaoorate  works  forgetting,  in  practice,  all  his  professed  regard  for  tfa^ 

on  the  same  subject.     If,  in  its  prevailing  tone,  it  wisdom  of  the  people  ;  all  his  pretended  reverence  for 

has  somewhat  of  the  dryness  of  a  geometrical  pablic   opinion  ;    all   his   reiterated    objections    to 

demonstration,  it  has  also  its  clearness  and  ao-  stitches  of  executive  autiiority ;  aU  his  violently- 

curacyand  unmbtakable  point.    The  fascination  «rged  attachment  to  a  strwtoonstnjctw^ 

of  a  romance,  it  certainly  cannot  ckim;  but  no  oon^J^tution ;  all  his  anxiety  tiiat  tiie  ^neral  govern- 

J        I.  .,              ''  L  ^ J          •  :^«  ^r  ment  should  not  trespass  on  the  reserved  rights  of  the 

one  can  deny  It  the  compactness  and  precision  of  g^^^  .  ^y^  ^j,  objeoUon.  in  general,  carried  often  to 

*  m¥     ^^^  '  ,    -                       -A.           •  J  t_  extremes,  against  legislative  interference  with   the 

The  volume  before  us  comprises  the  period  be-  right  of  men  to  exercise  then-  own  judgment  in  the 

tween  the  meeting  of  the  Tenth  Congress  m  1807,  manaeement  of  their  own  personal  affairs, 

and  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress  in  1821 —  Noudng.  indeed,  could  have  been  less  in  accordance 

one  of  the  most  eventful  portions  of  the  history  of  with  Jefferson's  political  theories  than  to  have  thrust 

the  United  States.     The  British  Orders  in  Council,  upon  the  country  one  of  the  most  momentous  measures 

the  Embargo,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Hartford  Con-  which  it  was  possible  to  adopt,  involving  the  very 

vention,  the  Financial  Embiurrassments,  the  Mis-  livelihood  of  tens  of  thousands,  without  warning, 

souri  Question,  and  the  Commencement  of  a  New  without  discussion,  without  the  least  opportunity  to 

Era,  are  amongst  tiie  topics  to  which  the  volume  is  J»^«  *he  pubUo  opinion  upwi  it ;  employing  for  tiiat 

devoted.    The  author  relates  the  facto  in  the  case,  Purpose  a  servile  Congrws.  driven  to  act  hastily  m  tiie 

with  but  littie  collateral  discussion,  and  though  not  ^^;  7**^  "^  ^^'  «^fX^  '"^*^\«.  ^''^.  ^""P^*^^* 

•ti      L  t^          !•*•    1       j'1    »•           -au    Z. •!  trust  m  the  wisdom  of  the  executive — and  such  a 

without  strong  Dohtical  predilections,  with  prevail-  ^^^^  Uie  Embargo.  Uie  most  remarkable  act  of 

ing  feirness  and  impartiaUtv.  Jefferson's  administration,  unquestionably  was.    Yet 

In  this  volume,  as  m  the  preceding  vcdumes,  h  would  be  most  rash  and  unjust  to  charge  him  or 

the  narrative  is  occasionally  relieved  by  portraitures  any  man  with  political  hypocrisy  merely  because,  when 

of  public  characters,  most  of  which  betray  more  in  power,  he  cUd  not  act  up  to  the  doctrines  which  he 

acuteness  of  thought  than  beauty  of  delineation,  preached  in  opposition.    It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 

The  following  sketoh  of  Jefferson  may  be  taken  as  enthusiasm  to  hesitate  or  to  doubt ;   and  that  very 

an  instance  :  enthuuasm.  though  it  had  liberty  and  equality  for  its 

THOMAS  JETFEBSOff  objoct.  with  which  Jefferson  was  so  strongly  imbued, 

pushed  him  on,  however  he  might  theorize  about  the 

With  the  close  of  the  Tenth  Congress  closed,  also,  equal  right  of  all  to  be  consulted,  to  the  realization 

Jefferson's  administration.    Indeed,  he  seemed  in-  of  his  own  ideas  with  very  little  regard  for  opposing 

clined,  in  his  private  correspondence,  to  throw  upon  opinions.     With  all  his  attachment    to    theoretical 

the  incoming  cabinet,  to  which,  no  doubt,  it  entirely  equality,  he  was  still  one  of  those  born  to  command, 

belonged,  the  responsibility  of  the  recent  enactments,  at  least  to  control;  brooking  no  authority  but  bis 

As  the  retiring  president  came  into  office,  so  he  now  own  ;  and  not  easily  admitting  of  opposition  or  coi)- 

left  it,  with  a  character  very  difforently  estimated  by  tradiction.  which  he  always  ascribed  to  the  worst  of 

the  two  great  political  parties  into  which  the  nation  motives.    In  the  feeling  that  he  sought  not  selfish 

was  divided.    Party  animosity,  indeed,  so  fkr  finom  ends,  but  the  good  of  the  community,  he  found,  like 

having  been  extinguished  under  his  rule,  as  he  had  so  many  other  sealous  men,  sanction  for  his  plans, 

fondly  anticipated,  had  broken  out.  espeoii^  of  late,  justification  of  his  means,  and  excuse  for  disregarding 

with  new  fury.  the  complainte  and  even  the  rights  of  individuals. 

Judj^ng.  as  the  superficial  mass  of  mankind  always  Yet.  whatever  defects  of  personal  character,  what- 

do.  more  by  professions  than  by  practice,  by  words  ever  amount  of  human  weakness  we  may  ascribe  to 

than  by  deeds,  tiie  great  body  of  the  Democratic  party  Jefferson  ;  however  low  we  may  rate  him  as  a  praoti- 
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«il  itfttMmaii ;  hamTer  dcfiaient  we  tmi^  think  him 
etm  in  muilinas  and  truth  ;  hdraror  vs  mty  oharn 
Um  with  haviag  fbiled  to  aot  in  ncoDrdancfl  with  hu 
own  profeesed  priQcipIea  ;  there  remainB  behind,  after 
all,  thii  undeniable  taet :  be  wai — rarit;,  indeed, 
among  men  of  affsiirs—rarltj,  indeed,  among  pro- 
ftned  democratioal  leaden — a  Bineere  and  enthuai- 
astio  believer  in  the  rigliU  of  humaoit;.  And,  as  in 
■a  maDji  other  like  cues,  this  laith  on  his  part  will 
'  erer  suffice  la  cover,  ae  with  the  mantle  of  onarilj,  a 
multitude  of  sins  ;  oor  will  there  ever  be  wanting  a 
hoBt  of  worshippers — living  ideas  being  of  vagtt;  more 
ooneequence  to  posterity  than  dead  actions  passed  and 
gODe — to  mylhtcize  him  into  a  political  saint,  canon- 
tied  by  throbbing  wishes  for  themselves,  and  exalted, 
bj  ■  passionate  imngination,  far  above  the  heads  of 
oontemporary  men,  who,  if  they  labored,  snfered,  and 
MOomplished  more  for  that  generation,  yet  loved  and 
trusted  nniversal  humanity  less. 

AaaBpecimenofMr.  Hildreth'adeBoriptiTe  style, 


intered 


it  of 


:t  his  I 


After  a  three  weeks'  oocnpation  at  Queenstovn, 
harinR  heard  how  things  Btood  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lake.  Brown  again  tell  back  behind  the  Chippewa, 
there  to  prepare,  so  he  said,  for  the  wild  project  of  a 
Ibroed  marsh  upon  Burlington  HdghU.  But  the  vei; 
next  day  tlie  alinning  news  came  that  Qeneral  Dnuo' 
Bumd,  with  large  reinforoements  from  York,  had  ar- 
liTed  at  Fort  George,  and  that  a  strong  force  had 
Oroesed  at  Queenstown,  defltined  against  Brown's 
roagaiineat  Suhlosser — the  very  movement  which  Rip- 
ley had  all  along  foreseen.  As  his  only  means  of  de- 
fending those  magaiinee,  and  in  hopes  to  draw  bMsk 
the  enemy,  who  was  supposed  to  have  crossed  wim 
his  mSiin  force.  Brown  directed  an  advance  on  Queens 
town.  He  hnd  alrendy  been  deserted  by  his  Indians, 
and  his  eScctive  force  wag  reduced  now  to  less  than 
S,000  men.  Scott  led  this  readvance  upon  Queens- 
town  with  his  own  brigade  and  Towson's  arUUec;, 
abont  1 ,000  men  ;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  above  a 
mite  from  the  Chippewa,  when,  abont  eunaet,  at 
Bridgenaler,  directl;  adjacent  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
he  naeipectadly  encountered  the  enemy.  A  wood  coo- 
oealed  tiiem  from  view,  and  Scott  knew  not  their 
nombers.  It  was,  in  Cict,  Riali  with  his  whole  army, 
which  had  followwi  close  in  Brown's  rear,  with  intent 
to  attack  him  the  next  morning,  and  which  now  oc- 
cupied a  commanding  height,  crowned  with  a  park  of 
seven  piece)).  Major  Jes^up,  who  commanded  one  of 
Scott's  regiments,  being  detached  to  gain  and  turn  the 
enemy's  left,  the  rest  of  the  brigade  passed  the  wood 
and  deplnjeil,  when  they  fell  under  a  terrible  Gre 
from  the  enemy's  artillery,  placed  too  high  tbr  Tow- 
son's  guns  to  take  much  e^t  upon  them.  Thus  ex- 
posed for  an  hour  or  more,  the  ranks  of  the  regiments 
were  broken,  and  their  numbers  greatly  tUnned  ; 
near  a  third  of  the  men  had  fallen  ;  but  the  enemy 
did  not  charge,  and  Scott  still  held  on,  hoping  to  be 
relieved  by  Brown. 

Jessup  meanwhile,  encountering  nothing  but  Cana- 
dian militia,  who  fled  before  him,  had  guned  and 
turned  the  enemy's  rear,  where  he  soooeeded  in  mak- 


mp  of  Drummond's  sent  forward 
with  Riall,  from  whom  Jeaaup  learned  that  Dmm- 
mond,  with  moat  of  the  forces  from  York,  was  close 
behind,  advancing  to  Riall's  suppDrt.  The  British 
general  wns  secured  and  sent  to  the  AmerJoan  camp  ; 
mo«t  of  the  other  nriaonera  escaped,  bnt  not  until  they 
bad  been  disarmed. 

Ik  being  now  quite  dark,  awl  the  fin  gresitlj 
slackened.  Brown  came  up,  with  Ripley's  brinde, 
which  wag  ordered  to  interiNMa  itself  between  Soott 
and  the  enemy.  It  was  seal,  in  the  oanne  of  this 
,   thaf  the  Britiib  park  of  mrtillerjr,  bow 


increaMd  to  nine  pieces,  was  the  key  of  hts  poritioni 
and  Colonel  Jamea  Millar  wai  ordered  to  storm  it. 
While  the  other  regiments  engaged  the  enemy  in 
front,  leading  his  battalion ,  partially  covered  by  the 
fence  of  a  <3iurch-yard,  silently  up  the  bill,  Millar 

E ashed  the  artillerists  trtna  their  guns  at  point  of  the 
syoneL  Soon  supported  b;  the  ^3d  regiment, 
which,  though  recoiling  at  first  ft^jm  tiie  enemy's  Are, 
Ripley  had  rallied  and  led  up  to  the  charge,  after  a 
severe  but  short  struggle,  the  British  infentry  was 
driven  back,  the  guns  remaining  in  Ripley's  hands. 
His  whole  brigade  was  now  drawn  up  on  the  hill, 
supported  on  the  right  by  Porter's  volunteers,  and 
presently  joined  by  Jeesnp,  who,  in  gradually  m 
his  way  from  the  enemy's  rear,  had  just  enco 
and  routed  a  British  battahon. 

The  British,  reinforced  by  Drummond's  arrival, 
presently  ralhed,  and  advanced  in  the  darkness  to 
recover  their  gqns ;  but  they  soon  recoiled  Bgun 
before  the  terrible  fire  of  those  who  held  the  hill.  In 
■boat  half  an  hour  they  advanced  again  ;  but,  after 


formed  now  into  a  single  battalion,  they  were  again 
driven  back.  Rallying  again  with  desperate  eneivy, 
a  third  and  more  ohstbate  attaclc  was  made,  a  perftot 
blaie  of  Ere  being  kept  up  for  half  an  hour,  and  the 
soldiers  in  many  places  croasing  bayonets  ;  bnt  still 
the  Americans  held  the  hill,  replenishing  their  ammu- 
nition fl«m  the  cartridge  boxes  of  their  bllen  ene- 


moaning,  as  it  were,  over  this  fatal  scene  of  ftatsmal 
strife  and  military  glory.  The  men,  utterly  ex- 
hausted, were  almost  perishing  with  thirst.  All  the 
regimental  officers  were  severely  wounded  ;  also  Brown 
md  Scott,  who  now  retired  from  the  field.  After 
waiting  half  an  hour,  with  no  renewal  of  attaek, 
Ripley,  who  had  been  left  in  command,  gave  order* 
to  collect  the  wounded  men,  and  to  withdraw  to  the 
camp.  Vastly  to  Brown's  veia^n,  the  want  of 
horses  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  men  made  it  im- 
possible to  bring  off  the  captured  artillery,  and, 
when  the  officer  was  Bent  bock  for  that  porpose,  it 
was  found  that  the  enemy  had  reuocnined  ue  lull. 
Excenively  mortified,  Brown  ordered  Ripley  to  march 
the  next  morning  to  recover  the  cannon.  Bat  not 
more  than  l.GOO  men  oonld  be  mastered,  and  those 
stiff  from  yesterday's  exertions  ;  and  Brown  was  at 
last  induced,  by  lUpley's  remonstrances,  to  recall  his 
orders.  Ripley,  left  again  in  command  by  Brown's 
retirement  to  be  cured  of  his  woanda,  destroyed  the 
bridge  over  the  Chippewa,  and  a  part  of  Us  stores, 
and  retired  to  a  point  opposite  Black  Rock,  whence  be 
sent  the  wounded  to  BuSiilo,  whither  Brown  bad 
himself  gone.  According  to  the  official  reports,  there 
had  been  killed  and  wounded  on  the  American  idde 
T4S  men,  on  the  Bri^h  878. 

The  judgment  of  hiatorj,  according  to  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth,  rejects  the  ^teositms  of  Madison  to  the 
cbaiscter  of  a  conoistant  stateEman. 


The  politioal  oharacler  of  the  retiring  presidtdit 


matio  in  his  oonstltation,  moderate  in  all  his  fodings  and 
passions,  bs  possened  remarkable  acutenesa,  and  in- 
genni^  suffldent  to  invest  with  the  moat  persnadv* 
idaasinlity  whichsoever  side  of  a  question  be  espoused. 
Bnt  he  wanted  the  decision,  the  energy,  the  com- 
manding firmness  neeeasary  in  a  leader.  More  » 
riMtoridan  than  it  mier,  he  was  made  only  for  aeaond 
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wlien  he  seemed  to  be  first  A  Federalist  fh>in  natunl  hitherto  presented  a  picture  equally  minute  of  the 

largeness  of  views,  he  became  a  Jeffersonian  republi-  peculiarities  of  life  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

oaa  because  that  became  the  predominatiDg  poli<?7  of  Dr.  Sutherland  was  qualified  to  write  as  a  medi- 

Tirginia.    A  peace  man  in  his  heart  and  judgment,  cal  man,  observant  beyond  the  average  gift  of  his 

he  became  a  war  man  to  secure  his  reglection  to  the  fraternity,  and  with  a  taste  for  observation  of  the 

pe8idency,anJ  because  that  seemed  to  be  the  prevail,  most  enlightened  kind.     Interest  in  natural  his- 

mg  bias  of  the  republican  party.    Having  been,  in  ^        ^^^  ^^^  especially   in   one   of    its   most 

Itr^rt^UuLir^^^^^^  ne3ectodbnuiches,^et^^^^^  the 
partiesVanxiou?  to  avaU  themselves,  whenever  they  wr»ter  to  give  a  great  charm  as  well  as  a  great 
could,  of  his  able  support ;  escaping,  thereby,  much  value  to  his  book.  Among  other  matter,  for  ex- 
of  that  searching  criticism,  so  freely  applied,  with  the  ample,  it  contains  a  meteorological  jounial,  record- 
unmitigated  severity  of  party  hatred,  to  his  more  ing  for  every  day  spent  within  the  Arctic  circle 
decided  and  consistent  compatriots  and  rivals.  the  mean  of  eight  readings  of  the  Aneroid  barome- 

Those  ultra-federal  democrats,  who  rose,  by  his  ter,  the  reading  of  the  barometer  in  the  shade 

compliance,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  republican  every  three  hours^  and  the  mean  daily  temperature ; 

p«rty,  subscription  to  and  applause  of  whose  headlong  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  their  estimated 

folly  in  plunging  the  countiy  into  the  war  with  Eng-  force,  together  with  the  daily  character  of  the 

land  became,  for  so  many  years,  the  absolute  test  of  weather,  and  of  eoursealso  the  position  of  the  ship, 

political  orthodoxy,  found  it  their  poUcy  to  drop  a  xhere  is,  likewise,  a  regbter  of  tides  kept  in  Assist- 

p»us  veil  over  the  convenient  weaknewes  of  a  man,  ^^   h^^o      Barrow%    Straite.   and   there    are 

whcum  consenting,  against  his  owa  better  judgment^  ^      ^^  j^  ^j^^  appendix  by  competent  naturaliste 

to  become,  in  their  hands,  a  firebrand  of  war,  was       *T.  .    *^t2L  -l*  t  »     -n     *    a-         r 

guilty  of  the  greatest  political  wrong  and  crime  ^hich  ^«  the  8pecim«i8  brought  home  m  il  ustration  of 

ft  is  possible  for  the  ]bea.i  of  a  nation  to  commit  ^^%  ^^^^y,  xoology,  and  geology  of  places  visited. 

Could  they  even  fail  to  load  with  applause  one  whose  In  the  course  ot  the  volume  the  writer  s  taste 

federalism  served  as  an  excuse  for  thebs?  ««  natural  history  displays  itself  in   the  most 

Let  us,  however,  do  Madison  the  justice  to  add,  agreeable  form.     Dr.  Sutherland  is  not  a  man  who 

that,  as  he  was  among  the  first,  so  he  was,  all  things  would  ha?e  shot  the  albatross. 

considered,  by  far  the  ablest  and  most  amiable  of  that       mt.    a    «.*   r     *     #i  ^i.    •       ^      \a 

krge  class  of  our  nation.1  statesmen,  become  of  late  "^  ^  *'V»  "^  "f  V°  V^*  '"*,,'".''  ~'""': 

al.^  the  only  class,  who.  instead  of  devotion  to  the  •~"«  •*"*"«=«  /^"  ">*  "f  I''- .  ^  "f  "«='  *?«.'"8 .' 

oanring  out  o?any  feTorito  idea  or  measure  of  their  P<?f  «"»'.»"  "^"JJ  «"  »  ^^^^'^  »'"'"»  P^  '"f  "» 

*       AU  •    r  1     *-  Tu*  «,««««««««  i».,^«^   «-  latitude  sixty-eight  degrees.     He  was  running  from 

own,  put  up  their  talents,  like  mercenary  lawyers,  as  .,    .^   •  j     *  xi.     *     *               •      i.    i         •*     v  ^ 

.  ^  JlL      ^  f  *u -^     *^  \^  -^ij  A^  •u^  v;«i!^*  side  to  side  of  the  stream,  appearing  to  be  quite  alive 

too  many  of  them  are,  to  be  sola  to  the  nighest  *  ^i     *        _-  *u«     •!.    !•       v  *.  ir            \^       *  j 

yj^AA^^  .  Lw«v„-;«-  ««  «-!•»  «..-aa*;««  ^k.f  .M^  «.k;m.  to  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  but  he  never  attempted 

bidder  ;  espousing,  on  every  question,  that  side  which,  ^      »               «           *  .       , .  ,    ,             *' , 

for  the  moment,  seems  to  offer  the  surest  road  to  ap-  !?  ****  "^®      2^\             ^!.  2  ^1            I       I? 

^UM  a  d    ro   ^nT  *  ^**  moored  to  a  grounded  iceberg,  and  as  the 

piause  an    promouon.  stream  came  down  against  it,  and  was  divided  by  it, 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  throwing  pieces  of  whale's 

krang  on  the  ice.  as  it  passed  close  by  the  ship's 

From  the  Examliier.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  j  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  devouring  a  hearty  meal,  as 

r         1    r     rr           •     d  ^  »    d          j  d ♦-  8oon  as  he  had  discovered  them.     It  was  very  gratify- 

J<^  of  a  Voyage  in  Baffin^sBay  and  B  ingtometothink  that  my  curiosity  had  led  to  some 

^ratUxn  the  Years  185(W1,  performed  by  H.  JJigation  of  the  sufierings  even  of  a  poor  fox. 
M.s  Ships  Lady  Frankbn  and  Sophia,  under  the 

command  of  Mr,  William  Penny,  in  Search  of  These  volumes  acquire  additional  interest  from 
the  Missing  Crews  of  H,  M.'s  Ships  Erehus  and  the  fiict  that  the  voyage  which  they  describe  is  one 
Terror;  with  a  Narrative  of  Sledge  Excursions  of  thoee  which  has  of  late  years  interested  the  worW 
an  the  Ice  of  Wellington  Channel ;  and  Ohserva-  most,  as  the  moet  successful  of  the  searching  expe- 
tians  on  the  Natural  History  and  Physical  Feat-  ditions  that  have  been  despatehed   in  hope  of 
ures  of  the  Countries  and  Frozen  Seas  risUed.  sending  rescue  to  our  missing  countrymen.    The 
By    Peter  C.  Sutherl.\nd,  M.I).,  M.R.C.S.E.  voyage  of  Captain  Penny,  or  Mr.  Penny,  if  we 
Surgeon   to   the  Expedition.     Two  vob.,  with  must  not  promote  too  high  the  master  of  a  whaler, 
Maps,  Plates,  and   Wood  Engravings.     Long-  and  the  blue  book  that  has  arisen  out  of  the 
man  and  Co.  collisions  in  opinion  between  Mr.  Penny  and  Cap- 
tain Austin,  the  genuine  captain  of  her  majesty's 
These  are  two  volumes  upon  Arctic  regions,  one  service,  are  still  nresh  ;  if  anything  that  has  got 
of  ^ve  hundred  and  the  other  of  six  hundred  pages  into  a  blue  book  can  thereafter  remain  fresh  in  tlio 
in  extent,  making  a  work  much  longer  thun  the  public  memory.    The  public  has  a  stroncr  opinion 
writer  had  designed  in  the  first  instance,  not  on  also  that  it  is  very  much  in  debt  to  Mr.  Penny, 
account  of    any  teste   for  bookmaking,  or  any  The  public  is  disposed  to  think  that  his  discoveries 
verbosity  of  style,  but  out  of  genuine  abundance  on  l&aohey  Island,  his  exploration  of  Wellington 
in  the  matter  to  be  told.     Excellent  books  abound  Channel,  and  his  longing  look  up  the   (Queen's 
now  on  the  Arctic  regions,  and  it  might  bethought  Channel  over  open  water,  have  something  in  them 
that  there   is  little  left  to  tell  of  life   near  the  that  might  have  been  fruitful  of  the  best  results,  if 
North  Pole  with  which  the  public  is  not  perfectly  her  majesty*sgovemment,  or  her  majesty's  orthodox 
fiuniliar— especially  little,  one  might  say,  for  an  officers,  could  have  been  content  to  let  such  un 
observer  who  has  no  skill  as  a  literary  artist,  and  unorthodox  fellow  as  a  whaling  master  keep  the 
generally  fails  when  he  attempts,  as  he  does  not  lead  that  he  had  taken.    Having  some  notions  of 
often  attempt,  to  put  his  feelings  upon  paper.  The  this  kind  the  public  will  receive  with  interest  a 
truth,  however,  is,  that  by  using  his  eyes  well,  and  full  and  particular  account  of  Cuptiiin   or  Mr. 
seeing  everything,  and  telling  all  he  sees  without  Penny's  voyage,  including  his  own  journal  of  his 
any  struggle  to  make  it  lively  or  interesting  by  the  slednng  expedition,  and  the  reports  by  Dr.  Stew- 
force  of  pen.  Dr.  Sutherland  has  made  his  entire  art,  Air.  Goodsir,  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  the  ex- 
book  so  lively  and  so  interesting  by  the  force  of  peditioos  from  ibid  ship  in  which  they  severally 
truth,  that  we  doubt  whether  any  single  work  has  were  oonoenied. 


Smii  matter  inclodM  not  only  an  nuraTelineiit 
to  the  ftill  extent  that  !s  poeaible  of  the  best 
ezUting  clue  to  Sir  John  Fruiklin'i  track,  bat  it 
inclmlea  also  the  intereat  that  is  Sittached  to  travels 
which  involve  discoverj  of  placos  that  have  been 
nnvisited  before.  For  suoti  dctoiis  Dr.  Suther- 
land's ver;  minute  aocount  of  the  whole  voyage 
will  be  sought  bj  manj  readen.  Bj  others — 
DaturalUte — it  will  be  sought  as  work  that  is  in 
its  whole  extent  intereaCiD^  even  when  regarded 
solelj  from  their  points  of  new.  Bejrond  these  it 
has  a  charm  fur  the  moet  miBcellaiioous  reader 
through  thti  ereat  abundance  of  its  details  and  th^ 
vividuesB  with  which  it  therefore  represents  tbu 
oondition  of  an  Arctic  vojager.  In  this  respect  n 
surgeon  sailing  under  a  commander  who  is  Mund 
bj  no  rules  of  etiquette,  and  tied  down  to  nit 
regnlatioDS  of  the  service,  is  much  better  placed 
than  anybody  who  goes  out  under  the  fetters  of  u 
rigid  discipline.  We  do  not  mean  to  End  fault 
with  navy  discipline  ;  but  freedom  of  action  is  of 
coarse  so  Su  impeded  bj  it,  routine  is  so  universal 
and  etiquette  so  ri^A,  that  there  is  less  room  for 
that  &ee  plav  of  circumstance,  out  of  the  atudj  of 
which  knowledge  is  obttuned. 

For  example  : — 

Since  coming  into  irinter  qnarlets,  and  establishing 
regnlftritj  in  the  amgunt  of  Inbor  exacted  fWim  tlie 
crews,  the  scale  of  tictiinlling  hod  nndergone  »  modi- 
fication, which  reaulted  in  a  grest  saving  of  provis- 
iuDS,  without  reducing  the  dail;  allowuace  below  whni 
would  be  neoeesar;  in  such  s  cold  climate.  It  was 
Blwftjs  observed  that  in  slormj  weather,  when  thu 
men  could  not  engage  in  work  or  gymnastics,  the 
amount  of  food  conaumed  was  considerably  loss  ;  ami 
since  coming  into  winlor  quarters,  although  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  had  been  forty  or  fifty  degreca 
colder,  there  was  less  demand  for  food  than  during 
summer,  when  the  labor  which  each  had  to  enduri- 
was  almost  intolerable.  In  serving  out  proviaiaa^t. 
our  main  object  was  to  have  the  wants  of  the  men 
supplied  as  adequately  as  possible  ;  and  as  these 
depended  entirely  upon  the  amount  ofeieroise  token. 
which  varied  vecj  much  at  times,  and  upon  the  temper- 
ature, which  also  varied,  the  absurdity  of  establishing 
a  scale  of  victualling  for  the  whole  year  will  be  plain. 
In  such  a  voyage  as  ours,  where  the  object  was  >o 
keep  up  healthamong  the  crews,  without  undue  waste 
of  the  provisions,  which  could  not  be  rephiced,  tlii* 
plan  which  had  been  adopted  was  based  upon  theme -^9 . 
correct  principle,  and  any  inefficiency  that  migia  ^ 
attend  its  operation  would  depend  entirely  upon  oart'- ; 
lessness  in  keeping  correct  aooounts  of  the  stores  n' 
they  might  be  expended.  It  is  well  known  that. 
when  seamen  know  that  they  are  on  strict  allowance. 
they  wiil  continue  to  receive  it,  although  it  may  U: 
much  more  than  they  can  nse  ;  but  if  they  have  an 
idea  that  their  com maoder  is  desirons  that  they  should 
have  enough  without  waste,  the  person  who  servos 
out  the  stores  (o  the  cook  recdves  intimation  thnl 
their  allowance  is  more  than  can  lie  used.  Perhai» 
such  a  system  may  appear  to  throw  the  ship's  sCori^a 
at  the  mercy  of  the  crew,  and  without  sny  doubt  it 
does  so  ;  hut  it  is  on  the  safe  side,  and  those  in  the 
merchant  navy  who  have  tried  it  can  tesUfV  th^t 
there  is  a  savini  in  it,  of  which  th^  ootild  liave 
formed  no  idea.  In  the  article  of  bread,  in  our  axpe- 
dition.  the  weekly  allowanoe  was  six  pounds,  and,  at 
that  rate,  we  hod  enough  for  three  jearB.  It  woe 
served  out  every  evening,  but  not  weighed,  and  the 
result  of  the  not  weighing  system  was  generally  a 
ssving  of  neariy  a  pound  per  man  per  week.  Of 
course,  such  a  system  is  opposed  to  the  beautiful 
regulations  of  the  navy,  and  one  who  eonsalts  order 
and  regularity  would  never  wish  to  see  anytUng 


superadded  that  might  lead  to  anarchy  ;  bat,  not* 
withstanding,  it  wouM  be  well  to  adopt  some"  shdiiig 
scale,"  which  might  have  a  safety'Valve,  both  fhr  the 
health  of  the  crew,  and  the  undne  consumption  of  the 
provisions. 


The  eaftet  temperature  fbr  men  to  live  in  on  hoard 
ship  during  winter  is  about  4-10°  or  -|-5Cr  ;  bat  a 
range  of  from  -{-30°  to  -^-bb"  may  sait  very  well ;  and 
with  it,  in  the  main  cabins,  hoar-frost  m  the  beda 
will  never  thaw  if  they  are  arranged  along  the  ship'a 
sides,  where  the  beds  are  generally  placed.  It  may 
appear  exaggerated  to  stale  that  the  difierenee 
between  the  two  temperatures  to  which  we  might  be 
exposed  alternately  many  times  in  the  day  thraughont 
the  winter,  would,  even  with  the  above  moderate, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  some  very  low  range,  be  gteatar 
than  the  change  which  a  person  would  experience  by 
being  transfeired  from  the  severeet  winter  in  Great 
Britain  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  intertrotdcol 
re^ons.  For  example,  in  the  cabin  of  the  "SopMa" 
4-60°  might  often  be  expected,  and,  in  the  open  »ir, 
not  unA«quentIy  — 40°  would  doubtless  be  fclt  hefbra 
the  end  of  winter.  Between  these  two  extremes  there 
are  100  degrees — fully  three  times  as  mnoh  as  the 
diilerenae  between  the  mean  temperature  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  that  of  the  tropics.  But  if  the  cabin 
should  be  heated  up  to  -{-T'^  or  more,  and  the  air 
cooled  down  to  — SIP,  which  also  may  be  expected,  the 
two  extremes  would  be  found  122  degrees  apart.  Let 
122^  be  added  to  4-38",  about  the  mean  temperature 
of  our  winter  months,  and  the  result  will  be  -^160°, 
—something  unheard  of,  so  far  as  1  know.  In  the 
hottest  tropical  climate.  This  will  explain  the  difier^ 
enoe  of  temperature  to  which  we  were  alternately  ex- 
posed i  and  it  will  show  that  two  distant  extremesof 
heat  and  cold  can  lie  endared  with  impunity  when 
there  is  httle  or  no  moisture  present,  and  when  those 
extremes  are  not  owing  lo  undue  heating,  but  to  low 
degrees  of  cold.  It  will  also  be  clear,  that  nothing  can 
hardly  be  more  absurd  than  lo  increase  the  distanoe 
between  these  two  extremes  by  the  extravagant  nse  at 
ftiel,  which  ought  to  be  used  moderately,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  indispensable  articles  in  an  expedition  in 
the  Arctic  R^ons. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  tempeiatore  of 
the  ships  are  exceedingly  suggestive,  and  may  ba 
taken  as  one  among  a  thousand  instances  of  the 
acute  kind  of  observation  in  which  these  volumea 
abound. 

The  temperatare  of  the  ships  varied  a  little  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  force  and  direetioB  at 
the  irind  and  its  temperature.  In  the  apartment 
occupied  by  the  crew,  fifteen  in  number,  on  board  the 
"Sophia,"  where  there  was  a  fire  generally  bnming, 
it  was  about  -f-60=  ;  but  frequently  it  wa«  below 
-1-30°.  The  beds  there,  and  the  chinks  of  the  par- 
tition between  it  and  the  main  deck,  often  produced 
large  quantities  of  ice  ;  bat  this  never  did  any  harm, 
fbr  it  always  continued  in  that  state.  I  often  ob- 
served the  temperatare  of  the  air  which  roihed  in  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  entrance  of  that  place  so  low 
as— 8°;  whilethat  at  tbetopwRs-^-GO',  rosUngin 
on  oppceite  direction  ;  and  about  midway  between  Om 
top  and  the  bottom,  within  a  spaoe  of  fear  bet,  that 
bnng  the  height  of  the  entrance,  there  was  a  neutral 

Ct,  in  wUdi  the  candle  flame  went  neither  out  nor 
he  loww  part  of  it  appearing  to  incline  inward, 
while  the  upward  inclined  outward.  In  this  there 
w*a  a  dmple  iHaslration  of  the  phenomena  of  winds 
and  tyidioons,  which  rage  across  and  devastate 
troinoal  coontrie*.  In  the  calnns  of  the  "  Sophia," 
ana  in  the  leoesees,  such  as  bad  places,  and  tookera 
anond  thsm,  the  temperatnn  biequoitly  oame  down 


32  penny's  voyage  in  search  of  FEAKKLIN. 

to  -|-20°  or  4-18^.    This,  however,  was  only  in  the  tion  of  saliva  ;  he  is  in  despair,  bat  habit  has  taken 

parts  *'  aroona'*  the  cabins,  where  great  quantities  the  place  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  he  moves  on 

of  ice  accumulate  ;  but  in  the  two  cabins  it  varied  with  languid  steps,  lamenting  the  severe  fate  which 

considerably.    At  the  top  it  was  often  up  to  4~70°  or  forces  him  to  persist  in  a  practice  which  in  an  on- 

-f-8^)  while  at  our  feet  -\-24t^  was  common.     Sitting  guarded  moment  he  allowed  to  beg^in. 
on  the  sofa  in  the  small  cabin,  where  there  was  a  fire 


knowing  that  there  were  still  greater  differences  when  natural  philosophy : — 

the  external  air  at  — 39''  came  into  operation,  we 

were  very  inditterent  and  careless  about  ventilation  ;  The  sledge  which  I  commanded  had  some  of  the 

for  so  long  as  the  fires  were  kept  up,  and  the  funnels  nails  in  the  iron  on  the  runners  started  ;  by  this  our 

carried  away  the  smoke  and  the  heat^  air,  the  air  duties  on  the  track-rope  became  all  the  more  difficult, 

within  the  ship  would  undergo  renewal  with  sufficient  and  we  often  fell  astern  of  the  other  sledges,  in  spite  of 

activity.  our  utmost  efforts  to  keep  up  with  them.     The  per* 

spiration  which  flowed  from  us  would  really  astonish 

Captain  Penny's  party  had  abundant  experience  a  person  already  possessed  of  the  idea  that  among  ice, 

in   the  intensity  of  cold,  the  temperature   they  and  exposed  to  low  temperatures,  we  ought  to  feel 

endured  falling  at  one  period  below  the  freezing  cold.    Thirst  became  unendurable,  and  the  sledges 

point  of  mercury.     Exercise   in  what  an  Arctic  had  to  be  brought  to  a  stand,  to  set  the  cooking  vessels 

yoyager  would  call  cold  weather  produces  extreme  to  work  to  prepare  water.    This  was  a  feature  in  our 

thirst  and  abundant   exhalation   from   the   skin,  travelling,  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  in 

which  of  course  freezes  in  the  shape  of  hoar-frost  the  way  of  fuel,  and  it  was  evident  that  what  had 

under  the  clothes.     Upon  this  subject  Dr.  Suthei-  ^^^  I?*®°^^J[**^  ^.^^^  two  meals  a  day  could  not  pre- 

land  save  : P*^  three.    The  tins  which  served  as  kettles  required 

^    '  to  be  very  carefully  used  ;  two  were  already  thrown 

I  believe  the  true  cause  of  such  intense  thirst  is  the  away  as  useless,  from  carelessness  in  putting  in  the 

extreme  dryness  of  the  air  when  the  temperature  is  snow  when  over  the  fire.     Snow  cannot  be  put  in 

low.    In  this  state  it  abstracts  a  large  amount  of  large  quantities  into  a  soldered  vessel  over  the  fire,  at 

moisture  from  the  human  body.    The  soft  and  exten-  a  temperature  of  something  like  — 20^,  for  the  water 

sive  surface  which  the  lungs  expose,  twenty-five  times  which  the  snow  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 

or  oftener  every  minute,  to  nearly  two  hundred  cubic  sel  produces  becomes  absorbed  by  the  cold  snow  above 

inches  of  dry  air,  must  yield  a  quantity  of  vapor  it,  and  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  dry,  in  which 

which  one  can  hardly  spare  with  impunity.    The  state  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  flame,  equal  in  site 

human  skin  throughout  its  whole  extent,  even  where  and  heat  to  that  of  four  or  five  candles,  can  hardly 

it  is  brought  to  the  hardness  of  horn,  as  well  as  the  fiiil  to  melt  the  solder,  and  cause  a  leak, 
softest  and  most  delicate  parts,  is  continually  exhaling 

vapor,  and  this  exhalation  creates  in  due  proportion  This  scientific  habit  of  observation  on  the  part 

a  aemand  for  water.     Let  a  person  but  examme  the  of  Doctor  Sutherland  causes  these  volumes  in  fact 

inside  of  his  boots,  after  a  walk  in  the  open  air  at  a  to  be  quite  a  mine  of  incident,  that  might  be  made 

low  temperature,  and  the  accumulation  of  condensed  richly  available  by  writers  or  lecturers  who  desire 

vapor  which  he  finds  there  will  convince  him  of  to  enliven    and   impress    upon    the  mind  their 

the  active  state  of  the  skin.    I  often  found  my  stock-  gcientific  theories  by  apposite  anecdotes  and  iUua- 

mgs  adhering  to  the  sol^  of  my  Kilby»s  boots  after  a  trations.     Of  the  mafisSTof  rock  and  shingle  con- 

STe?  ct^t/L^ed'Tuld  "not  'ZfCn^t^^lj'^S  -^Tod  by  iceberg,  and  deposited  upon  thfir  pu. 

othir  means  except  exhalation  from  the  skin.  ^^  ^^'  .Sutherland    among  other  matter,  gives 

the  following  examples  : — 

To  such  thirst,  snow  in  the  mouth  adds  only  ..         ,      ^.       ^  ^        xi-._.x*_^*x 

IWmK  t/^rmATiffl                                                          •'  At  an  elevation  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet,  on  a 

iresn  wrmenw.  comparatively  level  part  of  Uie  west  side  of  the  island, 

The  use  of  snow  when  persons  are  thirsty  does  not  we  observed  a  block  of  granite  without  a  single  flaw, 

by  any  means  allay  their  insatiable  desire  for  water  ;  measuring  sixteen  feet  in  length,  fourteen  in  brendth 

on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  be  increased  in  proper-  and  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  resting  on  the  hard 

tion  to  the  quantity  used,  and  the  frequency  with  rock  beneath,  which  presented  quite  a  different  stmct- 

which  it  is  put  into  the  mouth.    For  example,  a  per-  ure.    How  it  came  there,  and  at  what  tune,  were 

son  walking  along  feels  intensely  thirsty,  and  he  looks  questions,  which  could  be  solved  by  reference  to  the 

to  his  feet  with  coveting  eyes,  but  his  good  sense  and  period  in  which  the  island  was  still  beneath  the 

firm  resolutions  are  not  to  be  overcome  so  easily,  and  waters  of  the  ocean,  which  was  then  occupied,  as  it  is 

he  withdraws  the  open  hand  that  was  to  grasp  the  de-  now,  by  thousands  of  icebergs,  carrying  each,  perhaps, 

licious  morsel,  and  convey  it  into  his  parching  mouth  ;  thousands  of  tons  of  rock,  and  scattering  it  over  the 

he  has  several  miles  of  a  journey  to  accomplish,  and  bottom  of  the  sea,  for  many  hundred  miles*  distanot 

his  thirst  is  every  moment  increasing  ;  he  is  perspir-  fh)m  the  spot  whence  it  had  been  received.    The 

ing  profusely,  and  feels  quite  hot  and  oppressed  ;  at  specific  gravity  of  granite  being  2.5,  this  block  wonld 

lenzth  his  good  resolutions  stagger,  and  he  partakes  weigh  at  least  186  tons  ;  it  would  require  a  cube  of 

of  the  smallest  particle,  which  produces  a  most  ex-  ice,  with  a  side  of  forty  feet,  to  give  it  buoyancy  in 

hilarating  effect ;  in  less  than  ten  minutes  he  tastes  the  water,  and  seven  fbtthoms  water  to  float  it  along, 

again  and  again,  always  increasing  the  quantity,  and  From  this  it  may  be  easily  conceived  what  an  enor- 

in  half  an  hour  he  has  a  gum-stick  of  condensed  snow,  mous  mass  of  extraneous  material,  icebergs  several 

which  he  masticates  with  avidity,  and  replaces  with  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  drawing  two  to  three 

assiduity  the  moment  that  it  has  melted  away  ;  but  hundred  fiithoms  water,  are  capable  of  transporting 

liis  thirst  is  not  allayed  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  he  is  from  one  place  to  another,  without  appearing  to  be  in 

as  hot  as  ever,  and  still  perspires  ;  his  mouth  is  in  the  least  encumbered  by  it     Mr.  Petersen  told  me 

flames,  and  he  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  quenching  that  he  once  laid  his  nets  for  white  whales  in  the 

them  with  snow,  which  adds  fuel  to  the  fire  ;  the  month  of  October  along  the  land  where  there  were 

melting  snow  ceases  to  please  the  palate,  and  it  feels  only  a  few  fathoms  water,  and,  having  left  them  quite 

like  red-hot  coals,  which,  like  a  fire-eater,  he  shifts  clear,  he  returned  in  a  few  hours  to  examine  them, 

about  with  his  tongue,  and  swallows  without  the  addi-  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  pleased  to  find  that 


gODie  of  the  buojant  parts  hod  disappeared  undet  |  thattheships,  BflerlulIiDgBodialling  fbrly  thoiuiind, 
water  ;  a  Bure  sign,  he  thought,  that  the  animals  fbr  or  bh  01007  cod-flah  bs  could  irel!  he  taken,  mlxhi 
whioh  the?  were  intended  hod  been  entADgled  intheic  "  seek  across"  the  Strait  to  its  western  shore  ;  Miis 
meeheg,  and  hud  died,  and  sunk  to  the  Inttoic.  H«  might  be  reached  in  a  dn;  or  two,  according  to  ths 
proceeded  at  onoe  to  haul  them  in,  bat,  to  hia  aston-  |  stBle  of  the  ice,  and  in  this  CBse  they  coutd  engBgii  in 
isKment,  thej  did  not  contwin  a  white  wliale,  but  an  .  drying  the  fiah  and pttparingit  forthemarket,  before 
enormous  boulder,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  |  tliorough  satumtion  wilhsaltcould  possibly  have  haw 
move  on  the  bottom,  or  to  disenI»Dglc  ;  and  the  only  1  pened.  I  do  not  think  this  plan  has  ever  been  tried  ; 
way  by  which  he  recovered  part  of  hia  net,  was  to  out  hut  until  some  such  system  be  faliy  carried  out,  it  is 
away  the  portion  of  it  in  which  the  boulder  lay.  A  yery  improbablB  we  shali  be  able  fully  to  appreeiato 
small  berg  had  been  obscrred  in  the  neighborhood, !  the  importance  due  to  Dari.s'  Strut,  and  the  supcrior- 
whioh,  in  passing,  look  the  opportunity  of  dropping  ;  ity  of  the  fish  freqneuting  its  banks, 
one  of  its  jewels  into  the  nets. 

—,.,,.  ,  We  have  notquoled  from  these  voliimes  any  part 

The  Mowing  remarks,  again,  on  the  growth  by   of  the  occount  of  Mr.  Penny's  dismTOriei.    Mieir 

the  ships    mmpany  of  muatord  and  water-cresses   general  character  Ib  so  fumilliir  to  tho  public,  aad 

while  m   their  «in(«r  quarters,  could  have  tome   their   „hole   matter  so    iolcresting,  that   having 

only  Irem  an  intelligent  observer  :—  g[,own  how  accurate   and   intelligent  a   reporter 

Water^resses  «id  mustard  we™  ,*ared  with  great  ^"7  •>» T«  [""".'^  '°.  ^V  ^f  "'"J""}'  7*  ^t  Z" 
c^Lre,  and  they  were  very  highly  priied.  Several  sterna  do  best  in  leaving  him  to  tell  the  tola  through  hia 
were  eiammed,  and  found  t«  be  four  to  five  inches  in  """  volumes  to  our  readers.  There  is  no  now 
length.  The  proportion  of  water  which  the  young  ''ght  thrown  on  the  questions  previously  eiiating, 
phuits  ooiilaiiied  was  bo  great,  that  one  could  hardly  but  Captnin  Penny's  voynffo  is  norraleiJ  very  fnith- 
eipect  to  derive  great  benefit  from  a  few  oimces  of  fully  and  very  ably,  so  that  it  wilt  be  travelled 
them  ever?  week.  A  portion  was  exposed  to  a  tern-  over  agaiD  with  hearty  inti^^st  by  maoy  Teaden 
pcrature  of  -|-LiO°  to  -|-10(H,  until  it  censed  to  lose  who  lit  quietly  at  homo  with  the  journal  of  Dr. 
weight  by  further  eipoBare  ;  the  remainder,  contain-  Sutherland  before  them. 
ing  all  the  untiscorbutjo  and  nutritious  properties  of 
tho  pLint,  amounted  to  6.5  per  cent,  whieh  was  not 
nearly  one  liolf  the  weight  of  the  seed  that  hnd  been 
used  ;  the  113.6  which  escaped,  unfortuDBtely  happened 
to  be  water.  I  tried  the  aame  experiment  several 
times  with  both  mustard  and  cress,  so  that  I  might, 
if  possible,  receive  favorable  impresslona  with  respect 
to  the  gtrJening  ;  but  tho  resulu  were  invariably  the 
same,  tor  tho  Baler  which  escaped  by  evaporation 
often  eiceeJed  M  per  cent.  I  could  hardly  credit 
that  a  phmt  grown  in  the  dark,  and  destitute  of  every 
trace  of  green,  containing  such  a  large  proportion  of 
water,  and  almost  insipid,  with  the  exception  of  the 
acrid  principles  of  the  seed  and  its  essential  oil, 


Of  the  four  eipedltions  that  started  in  1850,  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin — the  American,  the 
vessel  under  tho  command  of  the  veteran  Sir  Jamea 
Ros^,  the  squadron  of  steamers  and  Bdling-vesaeU, 
and  Mr.  Penny's — the  lost  undoubtedly  was  the 
'  ifoctory  in  its  resulw,  CBpccially  when  its 


paucity  of  means  compared  with  tiiose  of  tho 
s  worthy  ofthesiightestooLlidenoe.  The  forger  government  eipeJition  is  considered.  Thb 
young  plants  were  less  acrid  than  the  seed,  and  the  I  „gg  chiefly  owing  to  the  long  ciperienoe  of  Mr. 
essential  oil  had  almost  all  disappeared  ;  their  weight,  I  p^^^y  in  command  of  a  whaler,  and  to  his  fcith. 
.o<^was  about  half  tlie  weight  of  the  seeds  which  pro-  :  That  habitual  faculty,  which  in  practical  mutter) 
duced  them.  .  •!     ,       ^       '^      ■     ,.■     . 

supersedes  reason  and  almost  seems  instinct,  en- 
Fr<mi  so  intelligent  a  witness,  satiated  as  we ,  ahled  him  to  see  and  seize  opportunities  of  aa- 
sua  with  codfish  out  of  the  troubled  walera  in  I  tion  among  the  ice  which  milny  men  would  have 
which  Lord  Derbv  and  his  clumsy  men  go  fishing, ,  lost,  and  to  jump  to  just  conclusions  as  to  the 
we  iiiny  he  willing  to  hoar  something  of  whiit  1  course  to  be  jjureued,  when  eeen  he  could  give  no 
might  he  dune  about  the  Raefkoll  Bank  m  Dayis'  reason  for  his  decision,  except  his  experience. 
.Struit : —  !  It  was  this  faculty  which  sometimes  enabled  him 

I  in  ice-fields  to  heat  Captain  Austin's  vessels  in 
^  In  the  end  of  May,  and  in  June  and  July,  cod-Ssh-  ^^n^  (,f  gte^m,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  as  they  did, 
mg  can  be  cimed  ou  m  this  part  of  the  Strait  with   jfjg   exploration  of  Wellington  CJiannel,   his  dis- 

great  fldvantaira     I  have  known    four  lines,  double-  j_     ■■   1 .- I: „r.k„~..iri 1 

hooked,  haul  Ip  npwards  of  .11  hundred  fish  in  the  '""'J '"}'',  P'^"*'  «/"'"«.">"  °[  ?h«  gulf  beyond, 
co,.™e  ot  four  hou«.  The  Iba.  were  many  times  not  "ere  mainly  owing  to  a  belief,  Mn  wems  h« 
permitted  to  reach  the  bottom  until  they  had  hooked  |  »»"'a  not  convey  to  "there,  that  J^nklm  had 
the  ILih,  and  inquired  to  be  hauled  in.  Halibut  1  *"«"  *""*  course.  Ihia  trusting  taith  of  the 
{Hippai;lianit  vutgarit)  is  also  very  abundant.  The !  hnrfy  seaman  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  more 
cod-fishing  VBJisels,  which  visit  Davia'  Strait  every '  Critical  conclusion  of  Captain  Austin.  Thatoffioer 
season,  use  the  halibut  to  but  their  hooks  ;  but  thei  appeare  to  have  formed  an  early  opinion  either 
half  of  what  is  caui'ht  cannot  be  required  for  that  that  Franklin's  ships  could  not  bo  reached  at  all, 
purpose  ;  so  that  this  fish  often  comea  in  for  the  fish-  or  not  from  the  direction  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  LaU- 
ermcn's  food,  while  fresh,  or  it  is  thrown  overboard.  |  caster  Sound  ;  but  that,  whether  they  could  or 
IVe  have  great  reason  tc  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  ^ould  not,  it  was  quite  impr&ctioable  for  any  of 
lK>wer  to  establish  curing  and  drying  itotionB  along  (he  vessels  then  in  Barrow's  Strait  to  render  them 
the  coiwt;  for,  were  this  precticable,  the  eicellenll  ig(^„^_  This  opinion  was  probably  the  correct 
fah,  with  which  those  seaa  abound,  couW  I"  brought  p  [^;    J^  ^    have  entertained 

into  our  markets  at  a  higher  remuneration,  than  ftsh   r.  . '      -,■',.,-       ..  ,,n.       i_     ■!_.       _ 

similarly  cured  on  the  coast  of  NewfoundhMid.  Some  "  ""  "P^  ^^  *>''  "^"^^  „)*^  he  first  came 
of  the  numerous  islands  along  the  coast  are  particular-  "po^  '^e  wiler  beyond  WeUington  Channel ,  at  a. 
ly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose  ;  the  sanction  of  the  plw*  called  from  that  circumstance  I'oint  Surprise, 
Uaniali  government  would  be  easily  obtained,  aa  it  ne  gave  apontoneoua  utterance  to  his  thoughts, 
would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  settlemenU  along]  "  The  moment  I  passed  over  Point  Surprise,  the 
the  west  coast  of  Oreenland.    It  oftMi  occurred  to  me '  e^manon  that  escaped  me  was,   'No   one   will 


34  penny's  voyage  in  search  of  franklin. 

ever  reach  Sir  John  Franklin ;  here  we  are,  and  no  over  surfaces  that  the  landsman  would  find  it  diffi- 
traces  are  to  be  found ;'  so  we  returned  to  the  cult  to  move  upon ;  hardships  in  wading  through 
sledges  very  much  disappointed."  And  a  similar  slush  and  water,  sleeping  upon  snow,  and  &riDe 
feeling  arose  after  he  had  brought  his  boat  to  the  coarsely ;  suffering  from  cold,  wet,  frost-bites,  and 
water,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  return,  from  snow  blindness.  Yet,  except  when  a  weaker  con- 
failure  of  provisions.  stitution  occasionally  gave  way,  all   was   borne 

^          ,        .           ,      ,         ,        .        *,  cheerily,  and  privation  or  hardship  made  a  joke  of. 

I-erected  a  caim,  and  took  another  view  of  the  ex-  q^  ^^^  ^jff^»;^„4  narratives  of  this  search,  that 
pause  of  water  that  was  before  my  eyes — Oh,  to  have  n  j^^  t>„«„„  :„„««*«^  :«  „  ^;„*:^«*  «i  «,v4.^-  :-  *k-> 
Un  here  only  with  my  two  littli  vesseli  !  what  ^^  ^:  f  ^'*"?»  inserted  m  a  distmct  chapter,  is  ^e 
could  we  not  have  done  in  the  way  of  search  !  But  I  most  interesting,  from^  the  hopes  that  are  excited, 
greatly  fear,  if  we  had,  the  missing  ships  are  beyond  ^nd  the  mystery  hanpng  over  the  unexplored  wa- 
our  reach.  That  there  is  a  large  Arctic  sea  beyond  ^r*-  At  has  also  a  further  feature,  as  bnngine 
this  channel,  in  which  the  ice  is  constantly  in  motion,  out  the  ardent,  unaffected,  transparent  character  of 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  where  could  all  the  ice  the  mariner.  We  have  already  quoted  his  first 
have  gone  te?  where  does  the  comparatively  fresh  thoughts  touching  his  power  of  reaching  Franklin, 
drift-wood  come  from  ?  It  must  be  from  America  or  and  similar  displays  are  frequent  in  his  journal. 
Siberia,  and  that  through  a  body  of  drifting  ice.  But  it  has  matter  of  deeper  interest,  both  as  re- 
Had  Sir  John  Franklin  left  documents,  surely  he  gards  danger  and  the  striking  scenes  of  Arctic  na- 
would  have  done  so  upon  this  headland,  or  Dundas  ture.  It  was  their  custom  to  empty  their  boat  to 
IsUnd.  We  found  none  ;  Mr.  Stewart  was  in  the  gieep  in,  after  hauling  it  into  a  place  of  safety; 
same  state  ;  we  were  all  m  the  same  predicament  as  ^^ich,  however,  was  not  always  secure, 
when  wmter-quarters  were  discovered  by  us  m  August,  '  "^ 
1850.  At  midnight  we  turned  into  our  sleeping-  Wednesday,  July  2d. — ^The  first  few  hours  of 
bags.  morning  we  hod  a  partial  breeze  from  the  eastward, 

oxMi     wi        1.   /^     i.  •      A     i.'              1-        t  which  brouirht  the  ice  out  of  the  channel.    It  came 

StiU,  although  Captain  Austin  may  have  been  ^^ng  along  the  land  at  a  fearful  rate,  turning  up 

nght  m  his  determination  to  return,  the  critical  immense  hummocks  in  its  progress.    I  felt  very  resU 

or  sceptical  faculty  is  not  the  faculty  for  action,  fess  and  could  not  sleep.    The  boat  began  to  move  a 

More,  perhaps,  he  might  not  have  done  by  persever-  uttle.    I  took  it  into  my  head  that  there  was  a  bear 

ing  in  the  direction  of  Melville  Island  than  his  boats  outside.     My  hand  was  upon  my  pistol,  and    all 

had  already  accomplished ;  hut  it  is  to  be  regret-  ready  for  action  ;  I   put  out  my  hc^  beneath  the 

led  that  he  did  not,  when  the  water  was  clearing  bwer  edge  of  the  covering  of  the  boat,  and  it  was  well 

in  Barrow's  Straite,  attempt  to  send  his  steamers  I  did  so  at  the  time,  for  immense  hummocks  were 

in  a  westerly  direction.    It  is  in  taking  immediate  tumbling  over  and  over,  with  the  pressure,  within  a 

advantage  of  temporary  openings  and  cabn  weath-  ^®^  J^^^  ^^   "^-    No  one  waitefl  to  put  on  his 

er,  that  steam  would  seem  to  be  of  use  in  Arctic  ^}^^^^*  ^«>^  each  flew  to  the  pirovisions,  and  conveyed 

navigation.     It  is  evident  that  it  is  of  little  per-  SlT*''^!''  ^i*!  ^'f  V]"^  precipice,  and  then  tothe 

»«»»^»t.  «»»:i   -:.,^^  *u«,« -u:«c,  «.u:^u   u^a  «,.  „«  boat  to  attend  to  its  safetv.     The  ice  on  which  it  rested 

manent  avail,  since  those  ships  which  had  no  as-  ^^  ^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.         ^^^^  ^^^^^         ^^^^ 

sistance  from  steam  got  as  far  as  those  which  ^^^^  .^  j^^^j^  ^^  ^l,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^y^^  hummocks 

were  assisted.                     t    t^     .  ,  o     •        j    i.  around  it.     In  the  middle  of  the  channel  it  was  truly 

The  vowge  out  through  Davis    Strait  and  the  fearful,  and  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  an 

Eastern  side  of  Baffin's  Bay — the  attempt  to  pene-  earthquake.    Some  pieces  were  rising  to  a  height  of 

trate  Jones'  Sound,  and  the  passage  through  Lan-  twenty  feet,  and   tumbled  down   with  tremendous 

oaster  Sound  to  Assistance  llarbor,  near  the  en-  crashing  and  rending.    We  again  turned  in  beneath 

trance   to   Wellington  Channel — are    interesting  our  covering  ;  but  little  sleep  was  obtained,  for  every 

from  Dr.  Sutherland's  observations  upon  nature,  one  was  peeping  from  beneath  the  housing-cloth. 

and  his  descriptions  of  the  incidents  of  the  voyage,  mi      ,           .          r  t.     a    l    i     j         i    • 

though   these  resemble  other   northern  voyages.  .   P®  observations  of  Dr.  Sutherland  on  glaciert. 

The  narrative  of  the  writer's  winter  sojourn  and  icebergs,  their  transport  and  dissolution,  contain 

the    return  owe    their   attraction    to  the    same  many  valuable  facts  in   relation  to  geology.     A 

causes.     The  great  feature  of  the  voyage,  and  that  ?^e°o  singular  in  itself,  and  showing  how  soil  and 

which  most  fully  displays  the  indomitable  endur-  >J»  contents  may  readily  be  earned  to^  ice,  and 

ance  and  cheerful  courage  of  the  British  sailor,  '^«n<f,  tmnsported  seaward,  tt>ok  place  m  Awist- 

b  the  exploration  of  Wellington  Channel,  and  the  ^^  Harbor,  when  the  warmth  of  summer  assisted 

water  beyond  it,  now  named  Queen's  Channel.  ^  »*»  ^^  accumulated  vrater  and  partially  meli- 

The  first  was  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  shores  ^  *°®  snow. 

of  the  Queen's  Channel  surveyed  for  some  dbtanco  /^/«  6M.-The  heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  night 
by  sledge-parties  working  over  the  ice;  while  caused  an  accumulation  of  water  in  some  of  the  lakes 
Penny,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  open  water,  re-  around  AssisUnce  Bay,  which  the  snow  in  the  water- 
turned  to  the  ships  for  a  whale-boat  to  traverse  courses  leading  from  them  Avas  unable  to  dam  up  any 
the  tempting  sea.  This  gallant  effort  was  to  a  longer.  There  had  been  some  water  making  its  way 
groat  extent  baffled  by  the  weather.  For  a  month  to  the  sea  from  the  Likes  through  the  ravines  which 
the  wind  was  almost  constantly  adverse,  blowinjg  were  full  of  snow,  but  it  was  not  in  great  quantity, 
the  loose  ice  that  was  floating  in  Queen's  Channel,  for  *he  channel  which  it  had  established  for  itself  waa 
and  the  supposed  sea  beyond  it,  into  the  straite  ^^^  sufficient  to  carry  it  off  in  due  proportion  to  the 
formed  by  several  islands  that  separate  Wellington  ^cumulation  m  the  reservoirs  aboTc.  Probably 
from   Queen's  Channel,   and  btodting  them   up.  there  might  have  been  a  temporary  blocking  up  of 

Here  the  party  remained  examining  thl  land  when  *^^  ""^"^^^  ^^  «?7'  ^^"J^  ^^"^^  ^?^,"*'y  "f*^^?* 

xi _*«_\!!1-.  «^*:  ^1      i^^A   ^   *t           i.      A  for  the    accumulation.    At  an    early  hour  m  the 

the  water  was  entirely  closed  or  tHe  sea  too  dan-  ^^^^    ^^  ^^^  roused  by  the  sound  of  an  advano- 

gerous  to  venture  upon,  but  launching  their  boat  j^g  gt^iam.    A  small  lake  on  the  east  side  of  the 

whenever  a  chance  of  getting  on  occurred.     In  all  harbor  burst  open  the  barrier  of  snow  which  opposed 

these  explorations,  there  is  a  continual  exhibition  its  exit  from  its  tranquil  bed,  and  its  contents  dashed 

of  what  men  can  be  trained  to  undergo,  and  un-  with  impetuous  violence  to    the  harbor,  carrying 

dergo  oheerfolly ;  hard  labor  in  draggmg  dedges  masses  of  snow  from  the  sides  of  the  ravine  thnm^ 


vhioh  it  had  to  seek  its  way.  A  portion  of  the  harbor  stripping  to  a  single  covering,  that  they  might  be  in 
iras  inundated,  bat  a  wide  crack  in  the  ice  permitted  readiness  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  if  the  frail 
Ihe  water  to  pass  through  without  spreading  over  the  boat  to  which  they  intrusted  their  lives  should  yield 
whole  harbor.  At  the  part  where  the  water  issued  them  up  to  the  deep  blue  water  by  which  it  was  borne, 
from  the  beach,  the  ice  was  covered  with  .blocks  of  They  used  their  guns  as  paddles,  and  the  utmost  cau- 
mow,  five  or  sis  feet  high.  This  ought  to  give  an  tion  was  observ^  lest  a  sudden  motion  should  upset 
idea  of  the  depth  of  water  which  would  be  necessary  them  :  each  took  his  place,  and  dared  not  move  from 
to  float  such  huge  masses.  However,  all  these  blocks  it,  although  his  feet,  protected  only  by  stockings, 
did  not  float  down  ;  for  their  course  was  of  a  more  were  excruciatingly  cold.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
destructive  character  both  to  themselves  and  the  bot-  know  whether  they  were  shivering  from  oold  or  fear, 
torn  of  the  stream.  Standing  at  the  border  of  the  Stewart  told  me  that  one  of  the  party  said,  on  reach- 
roaring  stream,  which  we  knew  would  not  continue  ing  and  landing  on  the  opposite  ice,  "  Thank  God  ! 
above  a  few  hours,  we  could  watch  the  descent  of  the  that  makes  one  think  of  his  wife  and  weak  family." 
large  cubes  of  snow  as  they  were  hurried  along — ^now  They  arrived  at  the  squadron  in  a  short  time  ;  and  so 
coming  to  a  stand  and  damming  up  the  water  as  it  terminated  safely,  like  all  the  others,  one  of  the  visits 
went  foaming  over  them  ;  now  sliding  along  the  bot-  to  Assistance  Harbor. 

torn,  as  if  they  were  reluctant  to  leave  the  place  which  j       *.         •        t         • 

had  afforded  them  shelter  for  so  long  a  time  ;  and  A  school  was  one  mode  of  passing  the  winter, 

now  rolling  over  and  over,  until  they  came  to  a  dead  Dr.  Sutherland's  remarks  upon  the  scholars  have 

stand  by  the  water  shallowing  as  its  surface  became  a  metaphysical  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  a  pio^ 

more  extensive.    We  visited  the  lake,  and  found  that  ture  oi  man  in  strange  oircumstaDces. 
it  was  almost  dry.     Its  situation  was  one  favorable  to 

a  violent  debacle,  such  as  we  had  just  witnessed.     In  The  school  was  conducted  four  nights  in  the  week, 

the  evening  a  similar  occurrence  took  place  on  the  and  three  hours  each  night,  in  the  half-decks,  by  the 

opposite  side  of  the  harbor,  but  of  much  greater  medical  officers  of  both  ships  ;  and,  generally  speak- 

extent.    A  chain  of  small  lakes  beyond  Prospect  Hill  ing,  the  men  appeared  to  bd  very  desirous  to  improve 

burst  open,  and,  rushing  with  great  violence  along  in  the  various  branches  of  a  common  school  education, 

the  hitherto  almost  dry  water-course,  tearing  up  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  attended  to, 

masses  of  rock,  and  bearing  down  a  burden  of  white  and  occasionally  geography  was  introduced.    Some 

mud  set  free  among  the  rolling  stones  at  the  bottom,  of  them  were  really  very  ignorant ;  and  those  were 

they  spread  their  contents  over  the  whole  of  the  har-  the  persons  who  were  least  desirous  to  learn  anything 

bor  ;  for  there  was  no  crack  in  the  ice  which  could  that  coat  them  an  effort.     It  was  heartless  work  for 

transmit  such  a  large  body  of  water  into  the  sea.  the  man  of  thirty-five,  who  had  been   married  for 

The  sounds  of  running  streams  had  become  so  familiar  fifteen  years,  to  sit  for  hours  together  poring  over  the 

to  our  ears  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  this   sudden  simplest  arithmetical  calculations.    There  were  about 

discharge,  until  a  person  went  on  deck,  and  exclaimed,  a  dozen  in  the  Sophia  who  gave  fair  promise  that 

that  the  ice  in  the  harbor  had  all  disappeared,  except  before  winter  was  over  they  should  be  able  to  work  a 

the  hummocks,  which  were  still  to  be  seen  above  the  lunar  distance  or  navigate  a  ship  to  any  part  of  the 

Hurface  of  the  water.     **  Surely,"  he  continued,  "  the  world.     They  all  appeared  to  be  interested  in  geogra- 

ice  must  have  sunk."  A  moment's  reflection,  however,  phy  ;  and   although  we  were  very  deficient  in   geo- 

convlnced  him  that  it  was  all  a  delusion.     The  white  graphical  books  and  maps,  having  only  one  very  old 

color  of  the  water  thus  spread  over  the  ice  in  the  har-  map  of  the  world,  and  a  single  copy  of  that  excellent 

bor  appeared  in  very  striking  contrast  with  the  blue  work,  "Johnston's  Physical  Atlas,"  which  did  not 

sea  in  the  offing.     On  the  following  day  it  had  all  belong  to  the  ship,  it  was  astonishing  vrith  what  facili- 

dlsappeared,  and  the  ice  through  which  it  had  per-  ty  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  the 

oolated  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  the  mud  which  distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  sources,  direotiions,. 

it  had  brought  down.  and  terminations  of  the  rivers,  the  mountain  chains^ 

with  their  heights,  the  extent  and  boundaries  •f 

The  following  is  a  sample  of  risks  in  returaing  kingdoms,  the  distribution   of  heat   and   cold^  «f 

from  a  visit  in  the  Arctic  regions  : —  animals,  and  of  the  varieties  of  the  hunuin  race,.  wa» 

•ir    o.       _L      1-                   •  J  n    A  .    i-k_  obtained  by  persons  who  could  hardly  sign  their 

Mr.  Stewart,  who  aocomnamedCa^^^^  names,  wh^Vactical  illustrations  of  th^arion* 

and  his  party  to  Griffith's  Island,  said  that  they  nar-  subjects  were  made.    .    .     . 

T'^^iTSJ^  ^'°*^  *'^i;'^K'**r  ^"^"^  ^^"'i^'  It  was  found  that  much  good  was  to  be  done  ^y 

after  the  boat  was  sent  hack  by  them  havmg  r^hed  ^^nging  geography  before  them  ;  for  generally,  affa^ 

the  floe,  over  which  they  mtended  to  travel  to  the  theySreil  left  by  their  teachers,  diicussioii  wert^ 

!^^\.T^^''*l**'^  T  ?/L**''*'5'  "^^  "^^^  commenced,  whether  cape  Hom  is  an  island,  or  the 

thought  that  a  short  cut  could  be  m«deacrc«t^^^^  Chinese  are  all  Romanists  Uke  the  Mexicans,  and 

which  I  told  them  was  only  four  miles  in  brejdth  to  ^^ether  the  crocodiles  of  th^Nile  and  the  alligators 

the  f»P«'*^«y  disembarked  and  commwioed  their  ^^  ^j^^  Mississippi  are  the  same  species  of  ani^ls  ; 

march.     After  they  had  been  travdhng  thwe  hours  ^^^  .^  ^^  often  necessary  to  reply  to  their  interroga- 

I  believe,  m  what  they  thought  was  the  direction  of  ^^        ^j  ^  ^^^^^  disputes,  up^n  which  had  been  ex- 

the  ships-for  they  could  not  see  above  three  hundred  ^^^[^  ^^^  ^^  experience  the>  could  accumulate  in 

yards  through  the  mist  they  came  to  the  north  edge  ^y^^  forecastle,  where  there  were  persons  who  had  been 

of  the  ice,  and  found  a  lane  of  water  extendmg  from  j^  ^^^            ^^^^^  ^^^j^ 

east  to  west,  about  three  to  five  hundred  yards  m  '^ 

breadth  ;  so  broad,  indeed,  that  they  could  only  cateh  This  is  a  striking  natural  picture — ^the  dissoln- 

a  faint  glimpse  of  the  ice  on  the  opposite  side.    They  tion  of  an  iceberg  in  Baffin's  W. 
must  have  looked  mto  one  another  s  faces,  when  they 

were  thus  arrested  in  a  thick  mist  on  a  drifting  floe.  From  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  ten,  for  six 

However,  '*  nil  est  desperandum  mortalibus*'  :  they  hours,  our  attention  was  continually  attracted  by  the 

looked  first  at  one  another,  and  then  up  and  down  for  thundering  noise  and  convulsive  motions  of  an  ice- 

a  fragment  of  ice  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  forry  them  berg,  which  ham>ened  to  be  crumbling  to  pieces  in  the 

across  to  the  opposite  side.    In  this  too  thej  were  act  of  changing  its  position  in  the  water.    It  was  of 

almost  foiled,  for  the  floe  on  which  they  stood  presented  immense  size,  not  kes  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 

a  straight  edge,  with  hardly  a  single  loose  fragment,  above  the  snrfiioe  of  the  water,  and  half  a  mile  in 

At  length,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  a  detached  piece  lengtii  and  breadth.    It  could  be  compared  to  a  cube, 

was  found  that  appeared  suitable  ;  and  on  this  the  each  ef  the  sides  of  which  would  measure  half  a  mile, 

whole  party  I-think  of  five  persons,  embarked,  first  The  npper  surfiMe  was  perfectly  horisontal,  but  yir^^ 
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anting  a  rough  pinnacled  appearance,  as  if  a  number  substance.  It  has  neither  ejes  nor  the  rudiments 
ofroughjirregularlypointed,  conical  eminences,  vary-  of  the  antennae  which  distinguish  the  beetle 
ing  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  had  been  close-  tribe.  It  is,  however,  provided  with  the  mandibles 
ly  planted  side  by  side  on  it  The  sides  were  perfectly  and  other  oral  apparatus  of  the  mandibulate  group 
perpendicular,  and  almost  quite  straight;  but  they  of  insects,  and  it  is  only  in  this  feature  that  any  coo- 
appeared  to  be  a  little  fissured,  as  if  the  depressions  ^^^^j^^  ^,5^,,^  ^^o  beetle  con  be  traced.  The  trunk 
between  the  pinnae  es  had  been  continued  a  little  j^  precisely  that  of  a  worm  ;  it  consists  of  many 
downwards,  m  the  torm  of  cracks  or  narrow  crev-  closely-knitted  segments,  which  are  possessed  ot 
'"^  When  an  immense  iceberg  begins  to  tumble  to  pieces  ^"^  extraordinary  contractUe  power.  It  beara  no 
and  change  its  position  in  the  water,  the  sight  is  really  l^a^k  which  would  indicate  a  future  metomorphoses 
grand,  perhaps  one  that  can  vie  with  an  earthquake,  m^  a  beetle.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  future 
Masses  inconceivably  great,  four  times  the  size  of  St.  division  into  thorax  and  abdomen.  There  are  no 
Paul's  Cathedral  or  Westminster  Abbey,  are  sub-  rudiments  of  wings  or  feet,  as  the  under  surface 
merged  in  the  still  blue  waters,  to  appear  again  at  the  of  the  body  presents  exactly  the  same  appearances 
surface,  rolling  and  heaving  gigantically  in  the  swell-  as  the  upper.  At  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
ing  waves.  Volumes  of  spniy  rise  like  clouds  of  worm,  however,  there  is  a  small  horny  termina- 
white  vapor  into  the  air  all  round,  and  shut  out  the  tion,  something  like  the  hinder  part  of  a  leech, 
beholder  from  a  scene  too  sacred  for  eyes  not  immortal.  The  organs  are  exceedingly  simple,  the  digestive 
The  sound  that  is  emitted  is  not  second  to  terrific  peals  ^eing  the  most  developed.  Albumen  is  the  sub- 
of  thunder,  or  the  dischar^  of  whole  parks  of  artil-  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  composes  its  body,  and  its  blood  is  . 

lery.     The  sea,  smooth  and  tranquil,  is  aroused,  and  ^o   ^    ^««:«u  ♦:«*      wrui,  «  vJ^^tA^,   <.:.«:i^.  *« 

osdUations  travel  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  every  direc-  f^   *   greenish  Unt.     With  a  moti6n   simiUir  to 

tion  ;  and  if  ice  should  cover  its  surface  in  one  entire  ^^^  of  the  earthworm,  it  perforates  wiUi  extawr- 

sheet,  it  becomes  broken  up  into  detached  pieces,  in  d'na'T  F^P^f^J  ^°*o  ^^  substance  of  the  tree  in 

the  same  manner  as  if  the  swell  of  an  extensive  sea  or  which  it  is  found.    ^ 

ocean  had  reached  it.    And,  before  a  quiescent  state       When  the  moon  is  at  her  full,  the  gatherer  of 

is  assumed,  probably  two  or  three  large  icebergs  6c-  worms  enters  a  neighboring  wood,  and  selects  a 

cupy  its  place,  the  tops  of  some  of  which  may  be  at  an  young  palmiste  tree.     This  is  a  tree  of  the  palm  or* 

elevation  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  feet,  having  in  der,  exceedingly  stately  and  graceful,  erowing  some- 

the  course  of  the  revolution  turned  up  the  blue  mud  times  to  the  extraordinary  height  01  eighty  feet, 

from  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  two  to  three  hundred  From   the  roote  upwards,   it  has  not   a  single 

fathoms.  branch  or  shrubby  excrescence,  but  grows  beauti- 

So  many  accounts  of  Arctic  Expeditions  have  '""^  T.1i\       ^'^k^'^h'  '*P*'^''i„*"^r^!  *'1 

been  publ4ed  within  the  last  th£ty  years,  that  '"P",  /^'  '*?  ff ♦  »»  abundance  of  tT.e  richest  and 

even  their  strange  and  striking  scenes^av;  lost  most  beautiful  leaves  spread  oat  m  gra«ifol  sym- 

something  of  th^  novelty,     fiterest  as  well  as  'netry.  »«•<»  ^^  fo'^"  »»  »'.    «des,  formme  a 

variety.  Bowever,  are  given  to  Dr.  Sutherland's  ^r)*^  "",  """h^''".;   ^^Ue  the  young  leai. 

narrative  by  the  pursuito  of  the  author.    The  pro-  »*'"  "l""  ..»"<^  conipact  m  its  foliar  envelope,  « 

fossion  of  medicine  and  a  taste  for  natural  history  ?^"  "^^1"?  "««*•"  "'"  "^"^^  "^  *^"'  ^"^ef 

not  only  directed  his  attention  to  the   hygienic  I'ke  a  lightning-conductor. 
circumsLces  of  the  voyage  and  the  wintering,  as       ^^^^  P"'™"'.«>.K  P^»7«.«e  ».  f™»<»,  he  gath- 

well  as  to  the  many  rai^Xts  in  natural  hiStory  r^^^%^^  '.°'".'".''°  '."***  "  "^^  *•  '^^.'^  " 

that  such  a  voyage  would  pr<Klnce,  but  they  havi  hatchet     Phis  mcision  is  generalW  m  the  fipire 

colored  the  wilTby  constant  pictures  of  external  "^  »  »«'lf-'»«'n.  ^^'*^  t»>e  W  of  the  semicircle 

nature.    This  feature  oontinu.i{ly  varies  the  monot-  fr*"?'^,^  '^^  *'  ^"""^  "'T'."'*i."'»W  'H 

ony  of  a  sea-voyage  by  exhibiting  some  of  the  th«,t  direction,  so  as  to  expose  effectually  the  flesh 

wondew  of  the  <C,  and  gives  anfmation  to  the  ""^  *«  *r\     ]l^''  j^"  »  "^?°*!  ">«  «**'*' 

barrenness  of  the  Arctic  rigions  by  calling  atten-  J""""  *«  '"?'.'"?'  """^  '<^^°«  '^«  *^'  «*«^»>« 

tion  to  the  vegetable,  insect,  and  aiimal  UTe,  with  1°«"  ""'  '?^1"'  ^"^  *  considerable  time.    Wlien 

«»k;Mk  *Ua  *«^*  ..;»A»/x.io  ^«i..««  „-«  *^«,;««  „♦  *"©  moon  is  in  her  wane,  he  returns  and  examines 

wnicn  €06  most  rigorous  regions  are  teeminir  at  « .        ,       .        to  ^%_  i    r  i.      ^l         •«.!. 

^  o  &  *  his  palmeste.     If  the  young  leaf,  together  with 

the  others,  begins  to  show  a  yellow  tinge  at  its 

extremity,  and  if,  on  application  of  his  ear  to  the 

From  Chambers' Journal,  trunk,  a  hollow,  rumbling  noise  is  heard  within, 

A  DAINTY  DISH  ^^  concludes   that  the  worms  have  attacked  the 

vital  parte,  and  the  tree  is  immediately  cut  down  ; 

Amom;  the  variety  of  curious  insects  which  are  but  if  these  symptoms  are  absent,  the  tree  is  left 

common  to  tropical  climates,  the  groogroo  worms  standing  until  they  appear.     The  gatherer,  how- 

of  the  West  Indies  may  be  considered  particularly  ever,  must  now^  visit  the  tree  frequently^  l^ecause 

interesting.     FVom  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  transition  of  the  insecte  is  so  rapid,  that  almost 

thev  are  produced,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  yellow 

their  constituting  a  choice  article  of  food  for  man,  tinge  the   whole   would    disappear.     When    the 

they  become  entitled  to  some  attention.  tree  is  felled,  a  square  portion  of  the  bark  is  cut 

The  groogroo  worm — so  called  because   it  is  out  longitudinally  from  the  original  incision  up 

found  in   a  species  of  palm  vulgarly  called  the  wards,  and  its  fibrous  texture  laia  open.     Myriaos 

gro(^roo— is  the  larva  of    a    large-sized  beetle,  of  worms  are  then  seen  voraciously  devouring  their 

the  PrionuSy  which  is  peculiar  to  the  warm  lati-  way  through   the  substance.    In  capturing  them 

.  tades  of  America.    With  the  exception  of  a  slight  some  degree  of  dexterity  is  necessary,  both  to  pro- 

.similarity  about  the  region  of  the  head,  the  worm  tect  one  s  self  from  the  mandibles  of  the  ioseotSt 

bears  no  resemblance  to  the  parent  beetle.    When  which  inflict  a  painful  bite,  and  also  to  save  time, 

fill!  grown,  it  is  about  Z^  inches  in  length,  having  by  preventing  them  from  burrowing  out  of  si^hi. 

the  body   large  and    turgid,  and    increasing  in  When  the  worms  are  taken,  they  are  placed  into 

circtimiereiice  firom  the  head  towards  the  opposite  a  closed  vessel,  where  they  continue   to  retain 

extremity.    The  head  is  of  a  corneous,  opaque  their  activify  and  vigor. 
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.-The  number  that  can  be  procured  from  a  single 
tree  depends  altoeether  upon  the  season  in  which 
It  is  wounded.  If  the  moon  is  at  her  full,  they 
ore  generally  numerous  and  good — ^many  thousands 
being  found  in  an  ordinary  young  tree  of  25  feet 
in  height.  If  a  few  succcea  in  eluding  the  gath- 
erer, tney  do  so  only  to  become  a  prey  of  as  vora- 
cious animals ;  for  the  wild  hogs,  or  quencos,  of 
the  forest  relish  much  the  soft  substance  of  the 
palmiste  when  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  It 
never  happens,  therefore,  that  much  time  passes 
before  they  discover  any  palmiste-tree  that  has  been 
felled  ;  and,  as  soon  as  night  sets  in,  they  flock  in 
numbers  tu  the  spot  and  devour  the  whole  substance. 
A  gathering  of  worms,  therefore,  brings  a  hunt  of 
quencos ;  and  the  gatherer,  when  his  first  business 
is  over,  chooses  a  convenient  tree,  where  he  places 
himself  in  ambush.  Seated  on  a  cross  branch,  he 
awaits  the  coming  of  the  animals. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  peculiar 
excitement  of  this  midnight  sport  in  the  thick 
woods  of  a  tropical  country.  The  usual  stillness 
of  the  night,  and  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness 
— the  crcNiking  of  the  night-birds,  the  movement 
of  every  leaf,  animated  as  it  is  by  the  myriads  of 
nocturnal  insects  that  fill  the  atmosphere — the 
brilliant  and  fleeting  fire-flies  traversing  the 
gloom — the  strange  animals  wandering  in  their 
nightly  prowling — the  approach  of  the  minting 
hogs,  and  the  incidents  of  the  hunt ;  all  these 
things,  combined  with  the  idea  of  isolation  when 
a  man  finds  himself  alone  in  the  wilds  of  a  scarce- 
ly pervious  forest,  create  an  inexpressible  feeling 
of  mingled  fear,  pleasure,  and  anxiety. 

Before  the  worms  are  cooked,  they  are,  each  in 
its  turn,  carefully  pricked  with  an  orange-thorn, 
imd  thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  a  sauce  of 
lime-juice  and  salt.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  them  from  the  viscid  fluid  they  may 
have  ioibibed  from  the  palmiste.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  discipline,  the  worms  retain  their  vitality 
till  they  are  deprived  of  it  by  the  culinary  process. 
The  simpler  mode  of  dressing  them  is  to  spit  a 
number  together  on  a  piece  of  stick  or  a  long 
orange-thorn,  and  roast  them  before  the  fire 
in  their  own  fat.  The  general  mode,  however,  is 
by  frying  them  with  or  without  a  sauce,  and 
when  dressed  in  this  manner,  they  form  a  most 
savoury  dish. 

Groogroo  worms  are  considered  great  delicacies 
in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  in  those 
whose  inhabitants  are  of  French  or  Spanish  ori- 
gin. The  good  old  planter  at  his  table  presents 
you  with  a  dish  of  worms,  with  as  much  pride  as 
an  epicure  in  England  introduces  you  to  cod-sounds, 
eels,  or  high  venison.  Nor  does  it  appear  that 
there  is  any  pculiarity  in  the  taste  of  tnoso  who 
relish  the  insects;  because  it  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  stranger,  who  manifested  on 
his  arrival  the  greatest  disgust  at  the  idea  of 
eating  worms,  becomes  immediately  converted 
into  an  extravagant  lover  of  them. 

It  may  appear  strange,  that,  in  the  tropics,  espe- 
cially, where  nature  provides  so  abundantly  for 
the  wants  of  man,  such  creatures  should  be 
resorted  to  as  articles  of  consumption ;  but  while 
we  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  eating  worms,  the  West  Indian  consumer 
in  his  turn  expresses  surprise  that  human  beings 
can  use  things  which  resemble  snakes  so  much  as 
eels,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  the  height  of  unclean- 
ness  to  eat  frogs,  as  some  of  the  continentals  do. 
Indeed,  the  groogroo  wonn  ia  by  no  means  more 


repulsive  in  appearance  than  any  of  the  other  un- 

firepossessing  creatures  which  are  so  highly  prized, 
t  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  the  many  extraordinary  things  which 
the  taste  of  man,  in  its  morbid  cravings,  has  dis- 
covered and  converted  into  luxurious  use ;  and  tiie 
philosopher  finds  himself  at  last  driven  to  take 
shelter  from  his  own  unanswerable  inquiries  behind 
the  concluding  power  of  that  most  true,  but  some- 
what mustr  proverb  :  ''  De  gustibus  non  est  dis- 
putandum.'' 

From  the  Times,  26ih  August.    ' 
FISHING  BOUNTIES. 

In  one  of  the  Western  States  of  America,  before 
civilization  had  entirely  conquered  nature,  consid- 
erable annoyance  was  experienced  from  the  multi- 
tude and  ferocity  of  the  indigenous  bears,  and 
to  such  a  pitch  did  the  evil  arise  that  it  was  taken 
under  the  immediate  cognizance  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment. With  the  view  of  accelerating  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  troublesome  tribe,  these  authorities 
recurred  to  the  in^nious  and  higbly  popular  ma- 
chinery of  "  bounties" — that  is  to  say,  they  prom- 
ised to  pay  from  the  common  treasury  a  certain 
sum  for  every  bear's  head  that  was  produced.  To 
be  sure,  it  was  already  the  interest  of  every  man 
to  lend  his  best  aid  to  the  extirpation  of  a  plague 
from  which  he,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  wassu&ring, 
and,  if  the  work  properly  pertained  tojhe  people, 
it  could  hardly  be  requisite  to  pay  the  people  for 
doing  it.  However,  the  terms  were  published,  and 
the  coflfers  of  the  State  were  pledged  to  a  fixed 
premium  upon  slaughtered  bears.  The  new  pur- 
suit thus  opened  was  followed  with  alacrity  oy  a 
good  many  woodsmen,  but  to  none  did  it  appear  so 
profitable  as  to  a  certain  citizen,  hishly  distin- 
guished for  his  intelligence,  but  not  hitherto  re- 
markable for  excellence  in  sportsmanship.  At  last 
the  steady  and  increasing  supply  of  bears'  heads 
from  this  quarter  attracted  some  close  inquiry, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  producer  had  been 
privately  breeding  the  animals  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent. The  **  bounty"  awarded  by  the  State  was 
sufficient  to  render  bears  a  profitable  agricultural 
stock,  and  was  accordingly  made  instrumental  in 
perpetuating  the  identical  race  it  was  designed  to 
extinguish.  On  the  practice  bein^  denounced  as 
unlawful,  the  premiums  being  withdrawn  from 
this  home  manu&cture,  the  proprietor,  it  is  said, 
at  once  turned  his  whole  stock  into  the  woods, 
and  thus  supplied  the  neighborhood  with  rather 
more  bears,  upon  the  whme,  than  they  had  en- 
joyed before  the  first  experiment  of"  bounties." 

Whether  this  story  is  either  very  true,  or  only 
very  well  imagined,  we  are  not  much  concerned  to 
decide  ;  but  if  any  reader  is  inclined  to  dismiss  the 
former  supposition  as  intrinsically  unlikely,  we  can 
help  him  to  a  fact  of  the  present  day  which  is  very 
little  behind  the  American  anecdote.  The  FVench 
government  pays  a  "  bounty"  upon  the  capture  of 
herrings,  not,  indeed,  with  a  desire  to  sweep  the 
sea  of  these  savory  little  creatures,  but  with 
the  "  higher  aim,"  as  it  is  termed,  of  fostering  a 
hardy  school  of  mariners.    It  appears  that  these 

Erize  scholars  repair  to  the  British  shores  to  fish, 
ut  as  the  work  comes  by  no  means  so  naturally  to 
them  as  it  does  to  us,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
mirchasing  herrings  from  our  Scarborough  and 
Yarmouth  sailors,  and  presenting  them  for  pay- 
ment as  their  own  proper  and  original  produce. 
So  notorious  has  this  practice  become,  that  oyer- 
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■een  are  now  tqtpoiatod  to  Recure  the  goTem- 1 
ment  in  fair  pin;  ;  and  at  this  verj  moincnt  ai 
fina  French  sCeamer  of  war,  with  a  couple  of  j 
tendetB,  is  ^Cuttuoed  off  Shields — nol  to  protect, 
u  Mr.  Webster  would  cipress  it,  "  the  hook 
EtA  line,  bob  and  sinker*'  of  these  lioncst  fisher- 
men, but  to  keep  a  wutch  over  their  doings,  and  I 
see  that  tbsT  perronn  the  part  fur  which  thej  are  | 
paid.  Un  trie  whole  bargain,  therefore,  the  French 
eOTemment  first  pays  a  gnituitous  "  boontv"  on 
the  tHke  offish,  which  are  not  t^ikcn  b;  the  alleged 
takers ;  next,  provides  an  encouragement  extnior- 
dinary  for  the  rery  rivals  which  it  is  aiming  to 
surpass;  luid,  finally,  in  order  to  stop  tliu  cheat, 
is  obliged  to  find  men-of-war  to  prevent  its  own 
traders  from  defr.iuding  its  own  exchequer.  A 
more  delightful  illustralion  of  protoction  it  would 
be  bard  to  find. 

This  is  the  species  of  furor  (or  wbivh  our  North 
Americuo  colonies  haie  recently  been  petitioning. 
It  is  aiud  that  their  Behermen  ought  to  have 
"  bounties  ;"  that  is  to  say,  that,  over  and  abore 
the  natural  Indncementa  to  lake  fish  fur  sale,  there 
should  be  a  special  premium  on  every  cod's  head 
and  Bhoulders,  payable  hj  the  State.  Nothine  less, 
it  is  declared,  will  out  the  colonists  on  a  level  with 
the  Americans,  and  maintain  that  "  bardy  schod 
of  mariners"  to  which  we  must  resort  in  the 
contingency  of  war.  Now,  it  should  be  under- 
stood— if,  indeed,  there  can  be  any  misconceptinna 
after  the  lato  discussion  of  the  subject— that  the 
fisheries  lie  ofi'  our  own  ooosts,  and  not  ofi*  the 
coasts  of  our  neighbors  ;  that  three  miles'  space, 
measured  from  the  shore,  is  secured  to  us  abso- 
lutely ;  and  that  to  the  more  distant  grounds  of 
the  north  we  ore  many  leagues  nearer  than  the 
Americans.  The  consequence  of  these  advon- 
tages  is  thut  our  fishermen  can  empl.iy  a  aoiidler 
class  of  vessels  than  their  rivals,  and  thereby  start 
with  a  less  expensive  outfit.  Tlie  best  fisliing- 
grounds  lie  at  their  very  doors,  and  they  can  use 
%ht,  maniigeiiMe  nets  with  §rcat  effi-ct.  It  was 
urged,  too,  by  Mr.  Everett,  in  liia  not«  to  Ijord 
Aberdeen,  that  all  the  rough  materials  of  the  trade 
—such  as  timber  and  iron,  canvass  and  cordage, 
hooks  and  lines — were  cheaper  in  tlie  colonies  than 
in  the  sLites,  and  that  the  toniierwere  notirbusly 
GiTored  in  all  fiicililies  for  sailing  und  curing.  It 
was  in  considenition,  indeed,  of  the  euporiurity 
thus  onjojpd  hy  the  colonists  that  the  protective 
duties  of  the  stiitcs  were  instituted— an  arrange- 
ment i)y  wliicb  the  .\mericans  are  s.iddled  with  a 
halfpenny  a  pHind  on  all  the  fish  tbny  consume,  for 
the  satiitraclmu  of  going  out  to  fetch  it  themselves 
iosteiLd  of  halving  it  brought  to  their  doors. 

Now,  with  the  views  of  the  United  Stutea  gov- 
ernment in  this  respect  we  will  not  at  present 
concern  ourwlvea.  They  hove  made  it  a  duty  not 
only  U}  purvey  fish,  but  to  create  fishermen,  and 
fisbercnen  have  been  fiirthcmning.  Un  the  other 
hand,  our  tolmieB,  it  is  said,  are  being  lost  ei- 
dadeil  from  their  natural  avocations  under  the 
operations  of  the  system  tlius  uriilieiidly  main- 
tained, and  it  is  proposed,  accordingly,  t J  set  them 
on  their  feet  again  by  taking  a  Feaf  out  of  the 
American  book,  and  protecting  our  seamen  as  well 
as  theirs.  But.  we  ask,  where  is  this  wmipetition 
to  stnp^  We  may  describe  the  whole  rivalry  as  a 
race  for  the  working  of  the  fisheries.  Tho  fish 
require  men  to  take  them,  and  there  is  a  struggle 
between  two  states  which  shall  supply  these  men. 
The  British  colonies  have  the  precedence  of 
ttl  superiority,  which  the   Americans  »™«i 


by  artificial  enoourogemcnts  on  the  other  dde. 
These  encuurogemenla  it  is  proposed  again  to 
counterbalance  by  colonial  "  Umnties,"  in  which 
event  the  Americans  must  either  increase  their 
protectioo  or  retire  from  the  field.    They  are 
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hich  would  end  in  making  n  dish  of  silt-fiBli 
about  OB  costly  as  a  liaunch  of  Now  Forest  venison 
— a  joint  estimated,  we  believe,  all  fim'st  charges 
included,  at  the  value  of  130  guineas,  or  therea- 
bouts.  But  the  eiperiencc  of  comiucrce  is  now 
sufficient  to  prove  that  these  artificial  arranjo- 
mcnts  ore  never  desirahie.  If  our  colonies,  with 
all  their  inalienable  advantagiw  of  sitULiliun  and 
produce,  cannot  find  encouragement  enough  in  tho 
ordinary  way  uf  tnide  to  prjclise  fishing,  tite  con- 
clusion is,  not  that  fishing  should  Iw  made  still 
more  attructivt-  hy  pecuniary  bmtntics,  lait  that 
some  other  calling  must  supersedo  it.  We  need 
hardly  sav,  however,  that  such  an  event  is  utterly 
improluble.  No  doubt  the  colonists  would  bo 
glad  of  a  bounty,  but  they  arc  not  likely  to  fail  for 
want  of  it.  The  Yarmouth  boatmen  would  still  be 
the  best  herring-fishers,  even  if  ilolland  or  Den- 
mark gave  a  premium  of  a  shilling  on  every  fish. 
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peared  developing  tJie  theory  of  un  t 
of  architeeture,  of  which  the  elemeni?  are  in  m,  noi 
Blone  and  timber,  bricks  and  mortar,  hut  iron,  slate, 
glass,  poruelain,  4c.  llie  author,  ftlr.  W.  Vosc  I'ickelt, 
contemplates  nothing  less  than  a  complete  revolution 
iu  our  present  principles  and  materials  uf  construction  ; 
!br  him  there  "  loooiB  in  the  future"  not  merely  an 
iaolnte-l  "  Crystal  Palace"  here  and  there,  hut  whcle 
metallic  streets  and  cities.  The  church,  the  shop, 
the  mansluQ,  the  model  lodging-housr.  the  cuttnge — 
all  equally  are  to  be  made  uf  wrought-iron,  iu  con- 

junctioD  witli  sUle  aud  other  imiterials  such  as  those 
named  almre.  After  Mr,  Pickett  had,  as  au  architeci, 
canoeived  and  elaborated  hts  theory  un  grounds  uf 
fine  art,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  patent  taken 
out  by  Mr.  Ocerjp  for  practical  purposes  of  conHlruo- 
tion  in  similar  materials — providing  fur  all  the  joint- 
in^  being  made  upon  the  dove-tail  principle,  and  ftir 
insuring  a  pressure  of  superincumbent  weight  out- 
wards in  lieu  of  vertical  pressure.  Both  icentlemeu 
are,  we  understand,  now  working  in  combinatioa  to 
bring  their  plana  before  the  public. 

We  inspected  this  week  a  neries  of  desigii!<,  plaii<i, 
models,  &c.,  in  iltustr^Llion  of  the  system,  nt  No,  -'M 
Jermyn  Street ;  where  they  will  continue  visible  (ly 
ticket)  during  the  current  month  ami  .August,  More 
hearly  approaching  in  general  Rxpect  the  Saracenic 
than  any  other  style  of  architecture,  >Ir,  Pickett's 
designs  natually  present  an  air  of  peculiar  li|;ht]tC:'B 
of  form,  minutenen  and  multiplicity  of  detail,  and 
brilliancy  of  decorative  color.  Designs  tor  a  pernki- 
nent  building  of  cognate  applicatiun  to  th;it  now 
vanishing  from  H^e  Park,  for  dwellinfpi  for  the 
working-classea,  and  for  (Juadrauf -canopy  and  shelter 
(proposed  when  the  range  of  columns  was  n'n»ivi>J), 
are  among  the  most  noticeable  in  Bubjecl  ;  and  ne 
may  remark  that  Mr.  Pickett  oihiliits  tliis  year  at 
the  Boyal  Academy.  We  are  informed  that  a  granary 
has  already  been  erected  on  tho  new  system. 

The  chief  advauUges  urged  in  its  beluilf  are  those 
of  cheapness,  cleanliness,  freedom  from  vemiiii,  duro- 

I  bility  without  the  need  of  repair,  movability  (allow- 
ing special  scope  far  eiportation  of  hoiiHcnof  this  con- 

I  Btruotion  totheoolonie*,  Ac),  and  economy  of  apace  ; 
the  thickness  of  the  walls— although  in  all  caws  tobt 
fbrmed  ofdonble  plates  with  an  intervalspace  betnees 

j  — being  but  of  inches  where  feet  are  now  sometimei 
required. — Spcctolor,  20  July. 
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Trom  Tait*8  Magasine. 
WHAT  IS  DOING   IN   GERMANY. 

What  Prince  Metternich  has  said  of  Italy,  that 
it  was  "only  a  geographical  definition,"  is  not 
much  less  applicable  now  to  Germany,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  police  exercised  by  the  "Bundestag" 
against  everything,  right  or  wrong,  which  betrays 
a  leaning  to  principles  opposed  to  the  divine  right 
of  kings.  Kvery  where  else  there  is  a  beUum  omni- 
um contra  omneSj  a  continual  and  most  inveterate 
warfare  of  national  jealousies,  hostile  nationalities, 
and  clashing  interests.  It  would  be  a  difficult  and 
ungrateful  tiisk  to  unravel  to  the  eye  of  foreigners 
a  scene  of  such  confusion ;  but  there  are  some 
parts  of  it  connected  with  the  general  state  of  Eu- 
ropean affairs  that  deserve  to  be  better  understood 
than  may  be  done  from  newspaper  articles. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  the  spectacle  of 
an  entente  cordiale  between  the  monarchs  of  the 
two  principal  Grerraan  states,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
and  the  discord  reigning  between  their  nations  and 
governments.  We  should  not  have  been  very  much 
astonished  to  see  his  Prussian  majesty  hastening 
from  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  to  Vienna,  if  he  could  expect  there  to  be 
dubbed  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ; 
and  we  believe  that  the  latter  ceremony  would  have 
given  him  at  least  as  much  satisfaction  as  the 
former.  But  then  we  ought  not  to  forget  that 
these  are  merely  individual  views  and  propensities 
of  royalty,  there  being  probably  not  a  man  in  the 
whole  Prussian  monarchy  who  would  rejoice  to  see 
his  king  in  the  capacity  of  "Arch-Steward  to  the 
IIolv  Roman  Empire,*'  presenting  a  silver  wash- 
basin to  the  successor  of  Charlemagne.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  the  people 
of  Prussia  see  their  government  not  only  reversing 
the  whole  system  on  which  the  greatest  genius  of 
his  age  founded  the  strength  of  his  young  realm 
a  century  ago,  but  also  strug;gling  in  vain  to  main- 
tain those  positions,  selectcu  by  the  late  king,  on 
which  to  rest  his  authority  in  the  German  union. 
They  were  of  a  twofold  character,  relating  to  the 
two  essential  foundations  of  a  Sttite ;  religious  and 
material  interests.  For  the  better  securing  peace 
in  the  Protestant  Church,  and  thereby  strengthen- 
ing her  power,  Frederic  William  III.  had  caused 
the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  of  his  empire  to  unite 
in  one  common  doctrine  and  liturgy,  called,  par  ex- 
cellence^ "  Die  Union'^  (The  union).  And  in 
order  to  shake  ofiT  the  trammels  laid  upon  traffic 
and  commerce  by  some  forty  to  fifty  different  cus- 
tom-lines, intersecting  Germany  in  the  most  ec- 
centric directions,  he  had  founded  the  "  Zoll- 
verein'*  (Customs-union),  upon  the  simple  principle 
of  a  common  frontier  with  regard  to  customs,  emr 
briicin^  the  united  countries,  and  a  common 
collection  of  duties,  the  amount  of  which  was  to 
be  divided  ainong  them  according  to  their  respec- 
tive populations.  The  efiect  of  both  these  measures 
was,  to  cause  Prussia  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
shield  of  Protestantism,  and  as  the  great  promoter 
of  material  welfare  in  Germany,  which  eolden 
opinions  caused  the  National  Assembly  of  Frank- 
fort, in  April,  1849,  to  present  to  the  reigniog 
king  the  crown  of  the  newly  constituted  Gterman 
Empire.     But  here  the  matter  ended. 

Such  a  crown  could  not  be  accepted  from  such 
hands.  Still  the  honor  was  too  ereat  not  to  be 
sought  by  other  means ;  and  a  UoDgress  was,  in 
the  spring  of  1850,  invited  to  Berlin,  to  make  the 
sovereign  German  princes  and  the  firee  cities  oon- 


sent  to  Prasaia's  being  invested  with  a  sort  of 
liege-lordship,  or  protectorship,  oyer  them.  The 
result  was  that  of  all  half-measures,  making  friends 
distrust  the  intentions  as  well  as  the  power  of 
Prussia,  alienating  others,  and  encouraging  secret 
enemies  in  their  opposition.  Above  all,  it  was  the 
personal  disinclination  of  the  king  to  do  anything 
that  might  give  offence  to  Austria,  which  made  the 
whole  plan  dissolve  like  snow  in  April,  and  led  at 
last  to  the  dismissal  of  General  Raaowitz,  as  min- 
ister to  the  crown,  high  as  he  personally  stood  in 
the  favor  of  his  monarch.  But  Austria,  now 
aroused  to  action,  was  not  to  be  appeased  or  satis- 
fied by  such  sacrifices.  The  days  of  Olmutz  were 
only  part  of  that  system  laid  down  by  Prince 
Schwarzenberg,  and  so  emphatically  expressed  by 
him  in  the  words,  "  II  faut  d^abord  avilir  la  Prusse, 
et  puis  la  demolir'^ — (Prussia  must  first  be  made 
contemptible,  and  then  destroyed) !  It  was  pur- 
sued by  him  from  motives  of  national  policy,  not 
less  than  of  personal  animosity ;  and  he  imme- 
diately set  to  attacking  the  enemy  in  his  strongest 
positions,  those  mentioned  above.  The  2k)llverein 
was  to  open  its  embrace  to  Austria,  as  a  new  asso- 
ciate ;  not  that  Austria  being  member  of  the 
German  Union,  but  the  whole  Austrian  empire,  in- 
cluding Hungary,  Italy,  Ac,  with  a  population  of 
about  tliirty-seven  millions,  more  than  two  thirds 
of  whom  were  aliens  from  German  language,  cus- 
toms, and  civilization.  It  was  meant  thus  to  take 
from  the  Zollverein  the  character  it  had  most  pride 
in,  that  of  German  nationality;  consequently,  to 
deprive  its  hetui  of  tlic  charm  attached  to  it,  and  to 
give  the  command  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
powerful.  For  the  religious  affairs  the  Jesuits 
were  called  in  to  assist,  and  their  missionaries  let 
loose  over  Germany,  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic, 
to  encourage  the  faithful,  confirm  the  doubtful, 
recall  the  backward,  and  convert  the  heretic.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  more  Austrian 
clearness  of  foresight,  steadiness  of  purpose,  and 
cleverness  of  execution,  or  more  the  aosolute  want 
of  all  these  cj^ualitics,  perhaps  even  something 
worse,  on  the  side  of  Prussia,  which  brought  mat- 
ters to  their  present  crisis. 

The  Zollverein  treaties  were  to  be  renewed 
before  the  1st  January,  1854.  But  instead  of  con- 
voking its  members  to  a  regular  congress,  laying 
down  those  principles  upon  which  it  had  to  be 
modified  or  constructed  anew,  and  proving  the 
necessity  of  their  adoption,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  long-wished-for  accession  of  the  states  of 
Northern  Germany — those  states  commanding  the 
sea-coasts  and  carrying  on  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  country — the  Prussian  ministry  secretly 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Hanover,  by  wnich  they 
bought  her  submission  to  the  Zollverein  tariff 
(with  some  reductions  as  to  colonial  produce)  for 
a  certain  extra  sum  of  money  to  be  yearly  paid 
from  the  Zollverein 's  receipts  ;  and,  after  having 
surprised  their  allies  with  the  news,  they,  without 
awaiting  the  stipulated  term,  gave  them  notice 
that  the  former  treaties  were  to  cease  with  the  end 
of  the  year  1853.  And  though  they  declared 
their  intention  not  to  treat  with  Austria  before  the 
remodelling  of  the  Zollverein  should  have  been  ac- 
complished^ they  did  not  even  fix  a  time  for  nego- 
tiations to  this  purpose. 

The  efibot  of  this  manner  of  proceeding  turned 
against  their  authors,  who  were  not  the  men  to 
understand  their  position, or,  thou|^  inhsai-^iisani 
constitutional  country,  either  to  mam  tain  it  againM 
the  inclination  of  their  monaroh  or  to  retire  fixND 
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office.  On  the  oae  hand,  they  had  irritated  th« 
Soathem  States  of  Qermanj  by  the  conoeMiom 
granted  to  Hanover ;  on  the  ouier,  thej  hod  de-^ 
itrajed  the  priacipal  beneiit  the/ could  derive  from 
the  accession  of  a  maritime  country,  with  a 
flourishing  trade  and  navigation  under  the  free- 
trade  principle,  bymakbgher  accept  a  protection- 
ist tariff,  and  had  thrown  away  their  moat  power- 
fhl  weapon  for  the  impending  negotiations.  For,  the 
system  of  protection  once  secured  to  them,  what 
had  Prussia  still  to  of^r  if  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wnr- 
tetnberg,  itc.,  jealous  and  full  of  animosit;  bb  the? 
were,  reihsed  to  treat  otherwise  than  upon  then 
own  oonditions !  Nor  did  this  consequence  long 
delay  to  show  itseir.  Austria  was  beforehand  in 
iDviting  the  German  states  to  a  congress  at  Vienna, 
holding  out  the  promise  ofchanging  her  prohibit- 
ire  system  into  one  of  hizh  protection  duties ;  and, 
though  Prussia  declined  attending,  a  treaty  of 
ooinmerce,  as  precursory  to  a  Zollvorein,  including 
the  Austrian  empire,  was  concluded,  and  the  prelim- 
inaries to  such  a  ZoUverein  were  Gled  under  certain 
provisos.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  the  Zoll- 
verein  states  signed  a  convention  at  Darmstadt, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate Zollverein,  in  case  Prussia  should  persist  in 
hm  present  refusal  to  treat  with  Austria,  or  a  new , 
anion  with  Austria  could  not  be  brought  about.  , 
Thus  Prussia  was  left  entirely  isolated ;  and,  instead  i 
of  acHng  in  the  only  way  hieconiing  an  independ- 1 
Oit  power  and  an  enlightened  j^vemment,  that  of 
Btanding  upon  a  solid  and  comprehensive  ground, . 
tike  that  of  &ee-trade,  and  proclaiming  its  e£ct- . 
ire  application,  by  which  she  would  have  won  nu- 
merous new  and  powerful  allies,  she  tried  in  vain 
to  comhat  the  ejects  of  a  principle  she  had  ad- 
mitted, till  we  see  her  now  sendine  Monsieur  de  I 
Bismark  to  Vienna,  where  a  second  Ulmuta  wiU  bo 
prapared  for  hie  master. 

This  much  for  the  material  interests ;  in  the 
church  the  prospects  are  not  much  better.  Even 
if  it  should  not  be  true  Chat  Frederic  William  IV., 
through  the  inSuence  of  his  royal  consort,  is  lean- 
ing to  Catholicism,  certain  it  is  that  all  his 
measures  are  tending  to  establish  a  fixed  standard 
for  the  uniformity  of  faith,  and  to  persecute  all 
dissenters.  The  union  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinista  is  not  formally  dissolved ;  bat  already  a 
supreme  ecolesiustical  council  (Ober-Kirchen- 
RathJ  has  been  instituted,  the  first  principles  of 
which  are  opposed  to  it ;  all  other  sects  that  had 
constituted  themselves  under  the  name  of  "  free 
Gtunmunities"  are  persecuted  ai  political  clubs, 
ma;  they  deserve  the  name  ever  so  little.  Tbns 
the  seeds  of  discontent  are  being  so wni  brood-cast, 
and  already  we  see  the  Jesuits  hard  at  work,  oto- 
paring  to  reap  a  harvest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ko- 
man  Catholic  Church  and  her  protector — the  An- 
num Em^oT.  For  nothing  less  than  the  recovery 
of  this  dignity  will,  it  seems,  satisfy  the  enterpris- 


supported,  thougb,  perhMS,  nnoon- 
■ciously  and  unwillingly,  by  the  envy  of  the  lesser 
German  kingdoms  against  Prussia.  It  is  true,  the 
Kiiu;  of  Prussia  nilL  then  have  to  desoend  to  a 
levu^  with  those  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria ;  there 
will  no  longer  be  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  grand  regu- 
lator of  European  a&irs  ;  but,  we  fear,  its  diaap' 
"  will  make  the  workioB  of  the  others  only 
harah  and  grating,  tiU  it  endangers  tiie 
ibty,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  existenoe,  of  the 
bole  machine. 


FiiRTHst  letters  from  Lord  Londonderry  to  )I. 
Bonaparte  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  of  Tliurs- 
day  ;  but  there  is  no  letter  to  Lord  Londonderrv 
from  M.  Bonaparte.  The  subject  is  the  release  <>i 
Abd-cl-Kader,  who  still  remains  in  tho  Oaatlo  of 
Amboise.  As  the  letters  are  very  Gharacteristic  of 
the  writer,  whoeename  me^  now  lie  added  to  the 
long  list  of  M,  Bonaporte  s  dupes,  and  us  Lord 
.  Londonderry's  literature  would  be  spoilt  by  con- 
densation, we  give  the  documents  entire. 

Xorit  LondondtTTS  to  Prinre  Louii  A'apolton. 
Holdcraesw  Qous«,  M>;  i,  1852. 

Uon  Prince — ^Your  Highness  cntmot  be  surprised  Tf 
I  again  call  toyaor  mind  Ibe  position  in  wliieli  a  pecu- 
liar fote,  under  circumstaDces,  hnsnoHemburked  me  ; 
and  I  must  first  respectfully  reprcrcnt,  thai  I  could 
not  believe  my  letter  of  the  let  of  February  lust,  ofh- 

reply  laid  belbre  you,  should  have  remained  for  two 
months  entirely  unnoticed.  lam  convinced,  however, 
that  this  has  arisen  from  entire  turgetfiihiesa,  under 
the  immense  oocupatioDB  of  the  vast  empire  over  which 
you  have  t>een  destined  (o  rule  with  entire  dominion  ;  ur, 
otherwise,  the  usual  oourteay  between  getitlemnn  and 
gentleman  would  never  have  been  omitted — more  es- 
pecially when,  under  your  own  hand,  you  have  assured 
me,  "que  lepouvoirD'a  rien  change  de  votre  ciEur." 

Under  the  impression,  nevertheless,  of  a  seeming 
oblivion,  I  hope,  with  the  most  perfect  respect  to  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  mngnaui- 
mous  French  nation,  I  may  venture,  for  the  last  time, 
to  place  my  petition  befbre  your  highness  fur  the 
liberatiDn  of  Uie  brave  warrior  at  Chalean  d'Amboi»ie. 
I  fbrvently  hope  that,  in  the  heroic  and  gallant  hearts 
of  a!l  Frenchmen,  soldiers  as  well  as  ciliieiis.  and  of 
all  Europe,  I  shall  stand  acquitted  of  impropriety  in 
the  measure  I  am  now  pursuing. 

My  letter,  February  1st,  here  anneied  in  copy  No. 
1,  and  the  answer  of  the  minister  of  war,  No.  '2,  will 
certify  as  to  the  cause  of  regret  I  have  experienced  nt 
my  late  oommunication  being  neglected.  I  come  now 
to  your  highness'  autographs  of  September,  lS51,aQil 
May  29,  1B51.  I  need  not  now  make  them  knowD  to 
the  world  ;  but  if  your  highness  refere  to  them,  you 
will  not  wonder  that  I  wrote  in  my  last  epistle  to  you 
that  T  had  a  "  lettre  de  change,  payable  a  vue";  and 
what  does  this  consist  in  ?  or  what  is  the  value  thereof .' 
Tour  honorable,  reoorded,  never-to-be-blotted  out 
wonls,  "Je  veui,  tot  ou  tard,  mettre  I'Emir  eti 
liberte,  paroequeje  crois  rhenneurde  la  France  y'est 
engaa^-" 

Your  highness  then  most  sagaciously  adds,  that  it 
would  bo  more  difficult  lor  you  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject if  urged  by  any  foreign  power,  any  influence  of 
the  press,  or  any  discnssiunti  in  our  Parliament.  For 
more  than  one  year  and  a  half,  ure,  undgubteilly  fruiii 
your  opinions  known,  no  one  has  breathed  the  great 
captive's  name  ;  but  this  cnnnot  last  forever.  Uut 
than,  further,  what  were  your  highness'  ncit  dechireil 
impediments .'  The  Ottoman  Porte  >  No  !  By  the 
vigorous  and  praiseworthy  efforts  of  your  enlightened 
ambassador,  they  were  ready  to  fodlitnte  an  arrnrige- 
ment  equally  honorable  to  France,  Turkey,  and  hu- 

Yoor  own  Ibnner  ministry  and  objections,  by  your 
own  splendid  oareer,  are  no  longer  in  your  way  ;  you 
are  absolute,  supraae,  omnipotent,  accountable  to  no 
one  but  yourself;  and  twtween  you  and  your  COD- 
scimoa,  Abd-^Kader  still  lingers. 

Bevond  all  this,  and  more  forcible  than  all  I  have 
urged,  as  regards  your  brave  army,  I  hear  from  au- 
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tliority  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  tut  Temaining 
tribe  or  Kabjles  have  been  entirely  ftnd  lignal^ 
detteted,  and  the  nar  in  Algeria  (breret  at  an  end  ; 
thuB  Biffarding  no  reasonable,  or  exen  poUtio,  ground 
Ibr  further  delay. 

Tbe  time  and  moment,  then,  seems  at  length  to  have 
arrived,  in  the  eventful  year  of  IS53,  which  you  pro- 
claimed to  me  would  be  a  period  easy  for  you  to  carry 
the  object  into  effect — to  take  the  bold,  glorious,  aud 
courageous  decision  of  liberating  the  &Uen  chief,  your 
ooble  prisoDer. 

Away,  then,  with  f»llchimera«ofdi9ico!tieB,  delica- 
cies, and  eoiisequcnces  ;  your  decrees  are  final.  An- 
nounce "Le  Proaident  le  Teut,"  and  Abd-el-Kader'a 
triaon-doors  fly  open  !  And  prou  will  give  effect  alike, 
y  Ihig  proceeding,  to  your  wish  and  to  your  will.  The 
unsullied  honor  of  France  and  the  desire  of  its  powei^ 
fill  ruler  (Che  chosen  of  eight  millions)  will  be  ac- 
ocmplished. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  with  the  highest  eon- 
aeration,  and  most  perfect  respect  and  regard,  your 
highness'  constant  friend  and  well-wisher. 

Vane  LoHDONDEitBT,  Oen. 

F.  S.— It  is  rightl  shoald  add,  that,  waiting  all  re- 
spectful and  due  time,  if  my  humble  representations  re- 
oeiie  (as  my  kst)  no  attentioo,  I  shall  feel  it  due  to  my- 
self, my  position,  and  all  the  cireumstancea  of  the  case, 
to  place  the  whole  of  our  correspondence,  which  fVom 
the  first  h.u  l>een  official,  and  in  no  degree  marked 
as  private  by  one  or  the  other,  before  the  public  and 
Europe  ;  when  tbe  best  judgment  will  be  formed  of 
uU  that  has  paaaed  on  this  important  a^ir. 

Lord  LoadondtrTy  to  Priact  Lonit  JVapoUon. 
Wjnyard  Park,  August  0,  1S52 

lion  Prince — I  could  not  have  conceived  it  passible, 
after  our  former  intimate  relations,  and  my  letter  of 
3d  May  last  (sent  through  your  amltassador  in 
London),  that  you  should  have  shown  me  so  little 
courtesy  as  again  not  te  vouchsafe  any  reply.  Such 
n  course  cannot  now  be  from  accident  or  occupation, 
but  must  be  from  design  ;  and  I  have  only  to  leave 
the  world  and  Europe  to  judge,  by  the  immediate 
publicity  of  our  correspondence,  Ijetween  my  humble 
and  repeated  solicitatioDS  and  your  word  of  honor, 
pledged  to  me  that,  sooner  or  later,  you  would  liberate 
Abd-el-Knder 

Mou  Prince,  if  any  event  could  hasten  your  mind 
to  adopt  the  Emir's  liberation  more  than  another,  it 
would  be  the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  your 
former  intimate  friend  and  boon  companion,  Alfred 
D'Oraay.  Vou  cannot  but  know,  men  prince,  he 
anxiously  aided  me  in  our  common  and  unceasing 
efforts  to  bring  your  conscience  to  a  clear  sense  of 
what  waa  promised  under  yuur  own  hand  ;  and  this 
important  letter  I  now  annei  in  attested  copy.  I  fbr- 
bear  adding  (he  lengthened  former  details  that  have 
been  already  published  ;  but  I  would  place  on  record 
communiuntiona  from  that  highly  talented  spirit  that 
has  Sown  to  that  Tribunal  before  which  we  must  all 
appear.  If,  to  show  his  deep  sympathy,  together 
with  my  own,  aught  can  move  your  highness  loact 
nobly,  generously,  and  bravely,  it  will  be  the  words 
of  ynur  departed  friend.  Qirardin,  your  greot  and 
gifted  writer,  has  proclaimed,  "  Palaces  have  only 
two  doors  open  (o  truth,  the  door  of  friendship  and 
the  door  nf  adversity'-of  friendship,  which  is  to  ad- 
versity what  lightning  is  to  thunder,  invisible  Jusliee, 
equal  justice  for  all.  The  justice  of  which  death  holds 
the  scales  counts  days  when  it  do«a  not  meMon 
giftfl.- 

Remember,  mon  prince,  there  is  but  one  step  between 
ns  and  death.  If  the  Emir  lan^uiahet  and  diea  in 
prison ,  who  would  be  In  your  unperial  robes — who 
would  envy  blighted  Mth  and  broken  nromiset ! 

I  remain,  mon  prince,  an  Irish  soldier,  devoted  to 
military  honor  and  welMeserved  gkny- 

Tahk  LoinwEiDnBT. 


Liin!  Londondeny  is  again  at  Louis  Napoleon, 
to  uilort  from  him  the  release  uf  Abd-el-Kader, 
ilelnineil  in  France  by  a  violation  of  pledges.  To 
us  tl)o  npectacle  of  the  worthy  old  gentleman  per* 
severing  in  his  good  enterprise,  struggling  bravely 
iigiiinst  evil  spirits,  even  against  his  own  incom- 
petencies, 18  cheering  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
obstinate  baseness  of  the  man  that  nnw  possesses 
Trunce.  Londonderry  relics,  and  justly,  on  the 
avtiipathj  of  honorable  men,  to  overcome  even 
tliL-tr  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  He  cannot  write  a 
{luragruph  without  violatinz  every  rule  of  artistic 
or  ai'L'ural«  writing ;  he  ciJls  a  departed  friend  a 
"highly  talented  spirit flovcn  to  that  '^ihana]," 
Ac;  he  puts  two  nombatives  with  the  singular 
numlwr  of  a  verb ;  he  mixes  remonstrances  against 
vilenfse  with  admiration  at  the  "  splendid  career," 
tho  buUioned  and  epauletted  auccess  of  the  rs- 
iTC.ini;  he  spells  "  heroic"  with  ai,  and  poun 
forth  good  honeat  feeling  in  a  stvle  of  barrack-room 
eiuutiaii,  that  smacks  uf  a  military  collar  and  a 
swelling  bosom  padded  to  the  regulntion  manliness  ; 
but  there  is  the  hearty  ftesh  and  blood  beneath  ; 
theri;  is  emotion  struggling  to  utter  itself  in  that 
general-orderdialect :  there  is  genuine,  instinctive 
u(>iL'<eience  inside  that  farrago  ;  and  when  "  Vane 
ljindiinderrj,Gen."  sits  down  after  his  right  aol- 
ditrly  iippeal,  we  thank  God  that  thero  is  so  mudi 
uuudukcrated  English  stuffamongat  our  fashionable 
and  ruling  classes.  Cromwell  himself  was  (kultyii) 
syntii:^,  andmany  a  chevalier  "  sans  peuret  sana 
repriiohe"  woula  get  on  indiRrently  among  oor 
professed  litterateurs.  Toseethe  excellent gentle- 
ninn  Suundering  in  a  sea  of  indifferent  rhetoric,  il 
like  witnessing  the  struggles  of  a  fat  humanitarian 
ii'."cuiiig  a  fellow-cresture  from  active  danger,  or  a 
hruiul-lirinimed  philanthropist  parading  in  an  an- 
M  i  vo  I'Hury  pageant . 

[>jii  in  Napoleon  cannot  answer.  Once  upon  atime, 
iluMi^inesse  House  was  a  welcome  and  splendid 
asylum,  warming  the  eyes  of  a  princeout  of  woik; 
but  the  man  who  could  evade  hi«  friend  and  fellow- 
exile,  D'Orsay,  when  struggling  not  less  bravely 
than  fjondonderrytoreleasc  a  prisoner  dishoncmtbly 
detiiiiied,  is  not  likely  to  remeniher  the  no-longer- 
U'unttid  hospital itiea  of  a  mere  English  Marquis. 
I.i)uis  Napoleon  promisod ;  but  now  confesses,  by 
hia  taciturn  non-performance,  that  bis  promisea 
were  falsehoods.  There  can  bo  no  inmieiKe  to 
coerce  such  a  man,  until  bis  hour  of  downfall  shall 
bring  him  once  more  to  the  mire  of  promises  kikl 

Rut  Louie  Napoleon's  vice  is  no  more  than  the 
enthniiied  excess  of  that  same  vice  which  saps  all 
I'liblic  virtue  amoneat  us,  and  not  a  little  private 
virtue.  He  only  adds  a  deeper  red  to  the  shame 
which  clings  to  the  jfrevious  violators  of  the  some 

I  )jrouiiso  ;  he  is  but  the  most  advanced  of  the  bdo, 
Vkhieh  includes  Louis  Philippe andlamoriciire.  It 
is  the  xame  vice  which  lays  France,  who  sanctioned 
the  breach  of  fkith  to  Abd-el-Eader,  pmatrBite 
under  the  treachery  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Nor  is 
tlic  \'wa  exclusively  French  ;  it  is  the  same  which 
makes  Bnglishmen  think  more  of  the  till  than  of 
their  country,  and  estimate  nothing  that  cannot 
be  apfitaised  in  pounds,  shillings,  tuid  penoe ;  it 
indueea  our  "statesmen"  to  alternate  in  oSoe  oa 
transpimnt  pretexts  not  even  decently  otmsistent 
to  their  own  hypocrisy  ;  it  cnitupts  the  very  b™1w 
to  which  General  Lord  Londonderry  hel<mgs 

[trodiiigoolonels,  intriguing  hf     ' 
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mander-io-chiers  levees,  military  millinera,  and 
^*  snobs*'  at  mess,  to  whom  the  national  army  is  a 
dub  and  the  profession  of  arms  a  mere  peace 
amusement.  Tne  vice  is  meanness.  Sterner  times 
may  cure  it ;  but  at  their  first  onset  we  shall  se- 
verely feel  the  debility  of  the  moral  disease. 

From  the  Examiner,  14th  Aagtist. 
THE   BRAWL  WITH   AMERICA. 

Our  tory  administration,  which  is  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  all  the  despotic  governments  of 
Europe,  seems  anxious  to  get  into  a  squabble  with 
the  only  people  on  earth,  ourselves  excepted,  that 
are  at  once  great,  free,  and  independent.  The 
quarrel  arises  out  of  cod-fish  and  mackerel,  and  a 
'*  smair'  squadron  has  been  sent  to  enforce  *'  our 
rights.'/  Already  an  American  fishing-smaick  has 
been  captured  for  catching  cod  where  she  ought 
not  to  catch  anything,  and  sent  to  an  Admiriuty 
Court  for  adjudication. 

Now,  to  take  simply  the  material  view  of  the 
question — what  is  the  dispute  alx)ut  ?  It  relates 
exclusively  to  a  fraction  of  the  cod-fishery,  as  it  is 
carried  on  within  some  bsiys  or  creeks  of  North 
America,  parts  of  that  ocean  which  is  the  common 
property  of  mankind.  Moreover,  the  whole  fishery 
m  question,  whether  British  or  American,  is 
rather  a  decaying  trade  ;  the  most  Catholic  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  having  begun  to  find  out  that 
salt  cod  and  stock  fish  are  not  particularly  good 
for  the  digestion,  or  even  reniarkalily  agreeable  to 
the  palate.  The  very  blacks  of  the  Antilles  have 
betaken  themselves  to  better  food. 

Continuing  this  view,  however,  let  us  remark 
the  value  of  the  trade  which  we  carry  on  with 
governments  to  whom  our  ministers  are  but  too 
eager  to  make  all  convenient  submission,  and  con- 
trast it  with  what  we  owe  to  the  country  they  ap- 
pear to  be  so  ready  to  dispute  with.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  question  now  raised  that 
should  exclude  a  consideration  of  the  breeches- 
pocket.  In  1850,  the  whole  value  of  our  export 
trade  to  all  the  despotic  countries  of  Europe — 
namely,  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Rome,  and  we 

frieve  to  be  obliged  to  add,  France — was  just 
,824,307/.  in  value :  while  to  the  United  States 
it  was  14,891,961/.,  or  about  one-and-a  half  fold 
more  than  that  of  the  whole  five !  A  week's  war 
with  America  would  cost  more  than  the  worth  of 
ten  years'  produce  of  the  whole  cod-fishery  of  both 
nations.  VVhy,  the  common  sense  of  the  people 
of  this  country  will  at  once  put  down  such  a  quar- 
rel, and  with  it  the  men  who  would  make  it.  We 
venture  to  predict  that  Lord  Derby,  his  right  hon- 
orable chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  his  noble 
friend  who  is  also  the  friend  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
will  have  to  heat  a  hasty  and  disgraceful  retreat 
before  citizen  Fillmore. 

We  shall  be  told  that  there  are  other  than 
merely  material  questions  involved.  No  doubt 
there  are.  It  is  a  moral  question  of  no  small  im- 
port to  us  English  people  that  the  men  before 
whom  our  ministers  are  glad  to  prostrate  them- 
selves should  be  alien  to  us  in  blood,  language, 
manners,  and  institutions,  while  those  with  whom 
these  same  ministers  show  so  ready  an  activity  in 
picking  a  quarrel,  inherit  our  blood, oar  langua^, 
oar  laws,  and  institutions.    Let  us  add  that  another 

grinciple  lurks  in  the  dispute  against  which  we 
ave  resolutely  to  be  on  guard. 
Our  ministry  of  broken  promises  and  egregious 
contradictions,  having  been  beaten  and  ba£90d  at 


home  on  the  question  of  protection,  they  are  desir> 
ous  of  making  a  small  exnibition  of  it  in  a  remote 
comer,  and  have  chosen  the  bleak  shores  of  North 
America  for  their  theatre.  The  late  government 
very  justly  discouraged  the  granting  of  noun  ties  to 
the  colonial  fisheries,  having  on  principle  discon- 
tinued it  at  home.  They  knew  very  well  that  a 
bounty  paid  to  fishermen  was  a  tax  imposed  on  the 
community  the  fishermen  belong  to.  The  Derby- 
ites  are  all  for  the  bounty,  as  they  are  all,  if  they 
could  carry  it,  for  the  55.  duty  on  bread-corn. 
The  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  have 
not  sufficient  skill  or  enterprise  to  help  themselves, 
and  must  therefore  be  helped  by  a  levy  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  efiect  of  the  bounty  will  of  course  l>e  to 
confirm  these  colonial  fishennen  in  their  indolence, 
whereas  the  eflR;ct  of  fair  competition  would  be  to 
stimulate  them  into  skill  and  activity.  Such  has 
been  the  result  in  every  branch  of  our  manufacturing 
industry,  and  already  it  is  plainly  felt  even  in  our 
agricultural  market.  A  bounty  to  fishermen  is 
even  a  more  aggravated  form  of  protection  than  a 
duty  on  foreign  com  to  farmers,  for  the  fanners 
have  to  run  a  race  with  rivals  carrying  the  twelve 
stone  weight  of  landlords'  rent  on  their  backs, 
whereas  the  fish  of  the  sea  is  equally  abundant  to 
all  nations. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
squabble  about  the  fishing-grounds  as  fairly  as  we 
can.  In  the  Convention  of  1818,  there  is  an  ex- 
press article  providing  for  the  rights  of  fishery  to 
oe  enjoyed  by  both  nations.  In  the  first  section 
of  this  article  it  was  agreed  that  the  inhabitiints 
of  the  United  States  should  have,  forever,  in  com- 
mon with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the 
'*  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind"  on  cert^iin 
coasts  which  are  named.  But  the  second  section 
of  the  article  has  the  following  provision  :  *'  And 
the  United  States  hereby  renounce,  forever,  any 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inha1> 
itants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or 
within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coa^t^, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
dominions  in  America,  not  included  in  the  above- 
mentioned  limits." 

Now  for  four-and-thirty  years,  by  a  liberal  con- 
straction  of  this  treaty,  the  Americans  have  carried 
on  their  fisheries,  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  British  ;  that  is,  for  four  years  longer 
than  is  required  in  this  country  to  establish  a 
right  of  property  in  "  air  or  water"  by  the  prescrip- 
tion of  occupation.  But  afler  the  first  three-and- 
twenty  of  these  years  had  passed,  in  Ls41 ,  the  fish- 
ermen of  Nova  Scotia  petitioned  for  protection 
against  the  fishermen  of  Maine  andMiissachusctts, 
demanding  the  enforcement  of  the  strict  and  literal 
meaning  of  the  Convention  of  1818 ;  and  the 
British  government  submitted  a  case  for  the  opin- 
ion of  its  attorney  and  advocate-j^eneral  of  the  day. 
Whereupon  the  following  opinion  was  had : 
"  That  by  the  terras  of  the  Convention  American 
citizens  were  excluded  from  any  right  of  fishing, 
within  three  miles  from  the  coiist  of  British  A ui erica, 
and  that  the  prescribed  distance  of  three  mih?8  is 
to  be  measured  from  the  head-lands,  or  extreme 
points  of  land  next  the  sea,  of  the  coiist,  or  the 
entrance  of  bays  or  indents  of  the  coiist,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  no  right  exists,  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens,  to  enter  the  bays  of  Nova  Scotia, 
there  to  take  fish,  although  the  fishing  being  within 
the  bay,  may  be  at  a  greater  distance  than  three 
miles  m>m  the  shore  of  the  bay,  as  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  term  head-land  is  used  in   the 
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treaty  to  express  the  part  of  the  land  we  have 
before  loentioocd  including  the  interior  of  the 
bays/' 

The  first  remark  we  have  to  make  on  this  opin- 
ion of  the  lawyers  is,  that  **  the  term  head-land," 
laid  to  be  ''  used  in  the  treaty,"  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  convention  at  oil ;  and  is,  therefore,  only  a 
legal  fiction  of  their  own  to  found  an  argument  on. 
Then  what  do  the  legal  sages  mean  by  the  **  ex- 
treme points  of  land  next  the  sea?"  "  Next,"  in 
the  sense  in  which  they  use  it,  is  only  an  awkward 
synonyme  for  **  nearest ;"  and  no  point  of  land, 
even  if  it  should  jut  out  as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  is 
one  bit  nearer  the  sea  than  any  ordinary  part  of 
a  coast.  To  make  it  so,  the  lawyers  must  change 
the  character  of  fluids  as  well  as  subvert  the  laws 
of  grammar. 

Strictly  to  carry  out  the  doctrine  of  the  crown 
lawyers  of  1841,  that  the  three  miles  from  the 
ooast  forming  the  magic  line  within  which  the 
Americans  must  not  catch  fishj  are  to  be  counted 
from  the  extreme  head-lands — would  practically  go 
very  far  to  exclude  the  Americans  from  fishing 
altogether,  as  any  one  may  see  who  glances  at  a 
map  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America ;  for,  drawing 
a  line  from  one  extreme  salient  point  to  another, 
it  will  be  remarked  that  there  is  hardly  a  mile  of 
the  coast  that  is  not  far  beyond  three  miles  off  the 
shore,  while  in  some  localities  the  fishermen  en- 
gaged would  be  forced  to  keep  fifty  miles  away 
from  it. 

The  whole  construction  of  the  article  of  the  con- 
vention, it  will  be  seen,  rests  entirely  on  the  mean- 
ing we  attach  to  the  word**  Bay;"  one  of  the 
vaguest  and  most  indefinite  in  meaning  in  the 
English  language.  There  can  be  no  question 
whatever  but  that  the  Americans  are  precluded 
from  fishing  anywhere  on  the  coast  of  British 
North  America,  within  three  miles  of  the  coast ; 
and  tltat  they  are  abo  precluded  from  fishing  within 
**  creeks  and  harbors,  for  creeks  and  harbors  are 
seldom  or  never  above  six  miles  wide.  The  treaty 
being  so  enforced,  the  American  fisherman  may,  in 
both  instances,  carry  on  his  occupation  three  miles 
clear  of  a  British  coast. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  with  the  word 
**  Bay."  The  very  nature  of  a  harbor  implies  that 
it  is  of  very  limited  extent,  or  it  would  be  no  port ; 
and  a  creek  is  but  a  small  harbor  or  cove.  Dr. 
Johnson  defines  **  a  bay"  to  be  **  an  opening  into 
the  land,"  so  that  it  may  be  any  indcntiition  from 
one  to  a  thousand  miles  broad.  Harbor,  or  port, 
creek,  cove,  gulf,  all  come  under  it.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  in  common  sense  to  suppose 
that  the, British  and  American  negotiators  ever 
dreamt  of  intending  by  **  bay"  any  other  inlet  of 
the  sea  than  small  indentations  of  the  coast, 
resembling  the  creeks  and  harbors  in  the  same  sen- 
tence with  which  it  is  grouped.  Nevertheless,  the 
crown  lawyers,  by  their  interpretati(m,  include  in 
it  Hudson's  Bay,  which  has  a  coast  of  greater  ex- 
tent, twice  told,  than  all  the  rest  of  British  North 
America  put  together  ;  and  they  include  also  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  which  is  180  miles  in  length,  and 
from  thirty-five  to  fifty  miles  in  breadth. 

Certain  it  is  that  geographers  have  always  been 
much  at  a  loss  in  applying  popular  words  m  cases 
of  a  similar  kind,  for  sometimes  to  large  bodies  of 
water  we  find  the  words  sea,  gulf,  and  bay  ap|)lied 
indifferently,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  matter 
of  accident  which  word  should  finally  stick — ^more 
than  one  occasionally  doing  so.  Thus,  we  have 
the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine  Seas,  bat  the  Gui&  of 


Bothnia,  flQland,  and  Persia.  We  have  the  Red 
Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf;  as  we  have  the  Bays  of 
Hudson  and  Fundy;  and  had  the  first  of ^ these 
been  called  a  sea  and  the  last  a  gulf,  the  right  of 
the  Americans  to  fish  three  miles  from  their  shores 
would  have  been  unquestionable.  In  like  manner, 
we  have  the  Gulf  or  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Gulf 
or  Bay  of  Carpentaria,  but  the  Yellow  Sea,  or  Gulf 
ofPechili. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked  that  the  Americans 
have  never  admitted  the  interpretation  of  our 
crown  lawyers.  They  have  always  protested 
against  it,  and  the  question  has  remained  an  unde- 
termined one  ;  liberty  being  meanwhile  givei^  to 
the  Americans  as  though  the  reasonableness  of 
their  protest  had  been  felt  by  successive  English 
governments,  and  such  liberty  having  been  express 
ly  guaranteed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  as  a  concession 
to  American  fishermen  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  some 
few  years  ago,  when  Lord  Derby  was  colonial 
minister.  Yet  to  the  administration  of  this  same 
Lord  Derby  now  belongs  the  exclusive  credi^^  of 
having  done  their  best  to  raise  a  shabby  and  mie- 
chievous  broil  about  the  meaning  of  a  vague  term» 
which  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  Bay  of  Ben-  . 
gal  extending  over  1*6^  ot  latitude  and  nearly  as 
many  of  longitude,  and  a  dent  in  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland which  may  not  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth.  There  is  little  danger,  however,  that, the 
nation  itself  will  call  for  any  strict  or  literal  con- 
struction of  a  treaty  which  previous  governments 
have  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  because  the  Derby 
ministry  has  blunderingly  attempted  to  make  a 
small  political  and  protectionist  capital  out  of  it. 
There  can  be  no  use  or  profit  in  insisting  upon  a 
literal  right  where  justice  and  common  sense  ,are 
against  us.  Mr.  Webster,  in  moderate  language,  ^ 
foretells  what  the  result  of  the  tory  experiment  . 
must  be.  **  The  immediate  eflfect,"  he  says, ' 
**  will  be  the  loss  of  the  valuable  fall-fishiqc  to 
American  fishermen — a  complete  interi'uption  ptthe 
extensive  business  of  New  England,  attended  by 
constant  collision  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  ex- 
citing chanicter,  which  may  end  in  the  destruction 
of  human  life,  in  the  involvement  of  the  gf)vefn-' 
inents  in  questions  of  a  very  serious  nature,  threat- 
ening the  peace  of  the  two  countries."  Mr."^ Web- 
ster concludes  by  stating  that  the  American  gov- 
ernment does  not  agree  m  the  construction  put  by 
the  English  lawyers  on  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
the  treaty. 

But  even  supposing  such  a  rigorous  construction 
to  be  the  right  and  proper  one — still  would  rejgnain 
the  question  of  how  the  prescription  of  thirty  years 
is  to  be  got  over,  and,  above  all,  how  the  note  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  virtually  surrendering  the  question 
in  so  far  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  concerned,  a^  one 
not  worth  contending  for,  is  to  be  got  over  ?  That 
note  was  recorded  in  the  Foreign  OflBce,  yfet  Lord 
Derby  and  his  colleagues  know  nothing  of  its  exists 
ence — Lord  Derby  who  was,  himself,  as  O(^onial 
minister,  the  colleague  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
most  nearly  concerned  in  the  step  so  t:iken. 
The  most  prominent  figure  in  the  **  great  indiscre- 
tion" appeared  at  first  to  be  the  colonial  minister , 
but  this  turns  out  to  be  not  the  case  afW  all.  The 
first  shot,  without  waiting  for  the  word  of  com- 
mand, came,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  from  the  great 
blunderbuss  of  foreign  affiiirs,  the  rest  of  the  raw 
recruits  only  following  his  bad  example.  But  the 
prime  offender  is  of  course  their  chief.  Lord  Denhj 
IS  most  to  blame,  as  well  for  not  knowing  betto 
himself,  as  for  not  having  his  men  in  better  order. 
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From  the  SpeotaUnr. 
THB   "little   cloud"    ENLARGED. 

To  put  the  case  in  its  briefest  and  most  direct 
shape,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  North  Amencan 
fishery  question  our  government  has  been  techni- 
calij^  "in  the  right,"  but  has  been  verj  rude  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  British  govern- 
ment stands  upon  the  letter  of  the  bond,  and  is 
justified  by  the  letter  of  the  bond  so  far  as  it  goes  ; 
but  the  government  to  which  the  present  has  suc- 
ceeded had  suffered  the  bond  in  a  very  great  degree 
to  fidi  into  desuetude  ;  and  the  least  that  ministers 
were  bound  to  do  was  to  take  the  living  fiicts  into 
consideration ;  instead  of  which,  they  have  ignored 
the  facts,  and  have  put  the  question  to  an  imprac- 
ticable issue. 

The  additional  discussion  which  the  subject  has 
undergone  since  we  last  handled  it  has  advanced 
the  question  of  right  not  an  inch  beyond  where  it 
stood;  indeed,  there  did  not  need  any  enforcement 
of  that  point.  The  **  liberty"  to  fish  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  the  British  grounds,  whatever 
that  distance  may  be,  was  a  concession  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  history  both  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  of  the  practice  establishes  the  fact  more 
and  more  clearly,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  entered  within  these  stipulated  boundaries, 
aot  by  their  own  right,  but  hf  distinct  concession. 
In  such  case,  of  course,  the  interpretation  of  the 
concession  must  be  strict  when  it  is  cited  in  fiivor 
of  the  conceding  party,  liberal  when  it  is  claimed 
on  the  opposite  side.  England,  the  conceding 
party,  has  prima  facie  the  right  to  say  what  her 
concession  was  intended  to  be  ;  and  the  Americans 
have  only  the  right  to  claim  the  minimum  of  that 
concession  and  not  its  largest  interpretation.  As 
a  matter  of  right  between  lawyers,  were  it  a  sub- 
ject in  Chancery,  or  even  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  there  might  be  very  little  question 
as  to  the  issue ;  but,  unhappily  for  the  government 
which  has  taken  its  stand  upon  the  letter  of  the 
bond,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  stake  the  issue 
upon  that  mere  letter  of  right. 

We  do  not  rely  veiy  greatly  upon  the  concession 
contemplated  by  Lord  Aberdeen  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  It  does  indeed  throw  some  light  upon  the 
question  of  policy,  when  we  find  the  foreign  min- 
ister of  the  most  enlightened  and  independent 
statesman  this  country  has  possessed  for  a  lone 
series  of  years  cheerfully  accepting  the  position  of 
making  a  liberal  and  handsome  concession  accord- 
ing to  the  facts.  But  the  concession  which  was 
contemplated  by  Lord  Aberdeen  was  not  consum- 
mated by  any  actual  stipulation.  A  collateral 
question  has  been  raised,  whether  Lord  Stanley, 
who  was  then  colonial  secretary,  sanctioned  that 
concession,  or  whether  he  remsed  his  sanction. 
There  is  documentary  proof  that  he  did  ^ve  his 
sanction  ;  but  from  his  conduct  now,  it  might  be 
presumed  that  he  revoked  that  sanction.  The 
question,  however,  is  of  little  political  importance. 
The  public  estimation  of  Lord  Stanley^s  judgment 
has  sunk  so  low  within  the  last  few  years,  and  still 
more  within  the  last  few  months,  that  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  must  be  regarded  as.a  matter  of 
chance  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  importance. 
The  negotiations  proceeding  under  Lord  Aberdeen 
were  broken  off  by  the  Ixreakine  up  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  government,  and  the  subject  has  remained 
an  open  question — ^like  many  open  questions  under 
the  whig  government,  a  pitmll;  of  which  the 
Derbygovemment  has  taken  full  advantage.    The 


question  of  right  therefore,  technically  considered, 
remains  untouched  by  those  unconsummated  nego- 
tiations, and  for  the  purpose  of  the  lawyer  the 
proceedings  of  1845  may  be  stricken  out  of  the 
record. 

But  statesmen  have  to  do  with  something  be- 
sides records,  documents,  and  lx)nd8  ;  there  are 
such  things  as  facts,  people,  interests,  property ; 
which  may  be  also  on  a  scale  precluding  slight  or 
aggression.  However  the  letter  of  the  old  original 
stipulation  of  1818  may  have  been  kept  alive  by 
the  diplomatic  reservations  of  official  people  under 
the  sunemnce  of  the  British  government,  a  practice 
has  been  strengthened  year  by  year,  with  greal 
interests  founded  on  that  practice.  When  Amer- 
icans say  that  the  value  of  the  shipping  engaged 
in  the  fishery  amounts  to  12,000,000  dollars — that 
the  value  of  the  shipping  of  Massachusetts  ulone  is 
3,532,000  dollars,  and  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
fish  which  the  shipping  of  that  State  takes  is  nearly 
as  great — when  we  are  told  that  30,000  persons  are 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  that  many  people,  in- 
fluential in  society  on  shore,  have  invested  their 
whole  property  in  the  pursuit — when  it  is  repre- 
sented that  this  occupation  has  been  carried  on 
peaceably  by  our  sufierance  for  thirty-four  years — 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  force  in  such  facts 
too  strong  for  the  petulant  hand  of  any  tyro  in 
statesmanship  to  cast  back  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 
The  Americans  in  these  large  numbers,  with  that 
immense  mass  of  proper^  at  stake,  involving  many 
private  rights  ana  social  relations,  have  occupied 
the  ground ;  and  they  cannot  be  suddenly  thrust 
back  without  a  proportionate  amount  of  injury, 
such  as  no  people  will  or  can  endure  quietly.  The 
demand  of  the  British  government,  that  the  Amer- 
icans should  suddenly  (miw  back  fix)m  the  fisheries, 
is  tantamount  to  the  demand  of  a  pragmatical 
policeman,  that  the  people  in  front  of  a  great 
crowd  should  suddenly  back,  regardless  of  their 
own  safety  or  of  those  whom  they  may  crush  in 
their  rear ;  a  demand  very  absurd,  still  more  cruel, 
still  more  impracticable  to  be  obeyed. 

Such  conduct  is  not  statesmanship ;  it  cannot 
claim  to  be  included  in  the  category  even  on  the 
lowest  estimate.  It  is  ill-breeding  of  the  vulgarest 
kind.  But  ill-breeding  towards  a  great  nation 
may  become  a  crime.  Ili-breeding  exercised  by 
the  rejpresentative  of  a  nation  which  has  great  and 
extensive  interests  at  stake,  exercised  against  a 
nation  well  able  to  avenge  insult  and  injury,  is 
conduct  so  sure  to  excite  mischief  and  to  inBict 
suflering  on  the  widest  scale,  that  it  deserves  no 
less  a  designation  than  crime. 

If  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  spirited  set-ofi^against 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  Mather  case,  it  is  a  miser- 
able apology  to  compensate  an  act  of  truckling  by 
an  act  of  mischievous  bullying.  Or  if,  as  some 
deep-seeing  politicians  surmise,  it  is  but  a  side 
process  to  get  at  reciprocity  from  the  Americans 
m  the  colonial  trade,  it  is  an  act  less  worthy  of  a 
statesman  than  that  of  certain  disreputable  people 
in  great  towns  who  establish  nuisances  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money.  A  fellow  in  a  country 
town  became  the  tenant  of  a  number  of  publio- 
houses,  and  shut  them  up  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  in  order  that  the  brewers  might  present 
him  with  a  donative  for  the  privilege  of  opening 
them  again  ;  which  he  obtained.  That  statesman 
is  the  model  for  our  offioials.  But  great  and 
powerful  nations  like  the  United  States  are  not  to 
06  frightened  into  concessions  like  Norfolk  brew- 
ers; especially  when  the  balance  of  spirit  and 
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recent  success  in  contest  is  on  the  side  of  such 
great  nation. 

Under  no  interpretation  for  which  we  have 
present  materials  can  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government  in  raising  this  demand  be  regarded 
as  other  than  a  breach  of  public  trust.  The  only 
hope  for  them  must  lie  m  some  reserved  power 
which  they  have  to  disclaim  the  whole  afiSiir ;  to 
make  good,  in  short,  the  astounding  intimation  of 
their  own  organ  in  the  press,  that  the  whole  of 
the  present  a£Siir  is  an  hallucination,  involving 
alike  the  American  public,  the  American  govern- 
ment, and  the  public  of  this  country.  Such  a  de- 
nouement does  not  look  at  present  very  probable ; 
but  in  real  life  truth  is  not  always  true-seeming. 

Meanwhile,  the  commercial  English  nation  will 
want  to  know  what  ministers  are  doing,  and  will 
expect  to  see  Parliament  summoned  without  delay, 
in  order  that  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown 
may  not  act  without  the  Great  Council  of  the  Na- 
tion. Otherwise  it  may  be  the  worse  for  those 
responsible  advisers. 

From  the  Examiner,  2l8t  Aagust 
THE    RETREAT. 

We  said  last  week  that  the  English  Ministry 
would  have  to  beat  a  hasty  and  disgraceful  retreat 
in  the  American  brawl.  Already  it  has  done  so. 
The  act  of  cowardice  has  followed  hard  on  that  of 
bluster  and  defiance,  and  the  Americans  remain 
not  only  masters  of  what  they  had,  but  gainers  of 
considerably  more. 

It  is  announced  by  the  organs  of  the  ministry 
that  the  matter  in  dispute  has  been  amicably  ar- 
ranged between  Lord  Malmesbury  and  Mr.  Abbot 
Lawrence,  the  former  agreeing  to  throw  open  to 
the  Unit«3d  Stiites  all  the  British  fisheries  at  greater 
distances  than  three  miles  from  our  coasts  and  the 
latter  making  the  same  concession  to  England  of 
the  American  fisheries.  Thus  every  point  m  ques- 
tion is  given  up  on  the  English  side,  while  at  the 
same  time,  by  what  the  Standard  calls  '*  an  arrange- 
ment of  perfect  reciprocity,"  the  Americans  give 
up  nothing  at  all,  and  get  a  great  deal.  If  there 
had  been  any  other  fisheries  worth  naming  in  these 
American  waters  except  those  off  our  own  coasts, 
the  brawl  could  never  have  arisen. 

The  complaints  of  the  English  colonists  turned 
upon  this  tact,  that  the  really  valuable  fishing 
grounds  were  exclusively  our  own.  They  be^ed 
and  entreated  to  have  their  American  competitors 
driven  out.  The  convention  of  1818,  they  said, 
has  been  violated  by  Lord  Aberdeen's  concession 
of  1845.  American  fishermen  now  fish  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  and  we  would  have  them  turned  out  oi 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Said  Lord  Derby,  your  request 
is  reasonable,  and  the  thing  shall  be  done.  Straight- 
way he  ordered  the  British  minister  at  Washington 
to  write,  and,  on  the  5th  July,  Mr.  Crampton 
did  write,  to  Mr.  Webster,  to  the  e£&ct  that 
^'  urgent  representations"  having  been  forwarded 
to  her  majesty's  government  by  the  governments 
of  the  North  American  provinces  in  regEurd  to  en- 
croachments upon  the  fishing  grounds  reserved  by 
the  convention  of  1818,  whereby  the  colonial  fish- 
eries were  most  seriously  prejudiced,  directionB  had 
been  given  by  the  Loros  of  her  Majesty's  Ad- 
miralty for  stationing  off  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edwara's  Island,  ana  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Buch  a  force  of  small  sailing  vessels  and  steamers 
as  should  be  deemed  snfl&oient  to  prevent  any 
further  infitustion  of  the  treaty.    Nothing  ooold  bie 


more  clear.  But  to  leave  it  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  the  *<  force  of  small  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers"  had  already  made  sudden  appearance  in 
the  British  American  waters  on  the  lOin  of  the  pre- 
ceding June,  and  then  and  there  made  capture  gof 
certain  smacks  and  fishing  boats  encroaching  where 
the  terms  of  the  convention  aforesaid  did  in  strict- 
ness exclude  them. 

The  complaining  colonists  were  delighted,  the 
Americans  in  the  same  proportion  amazed  ;  for  so 
admirably  was  the  thing  managed,  with  such 
finished  tact  and  statesmanlike  finesse,  that  the 
colonists  knew,  through  Sir  John  Pakington,  that 
they  were  to  be  "protected,"  some  five  weeks 
before  the  Americans  were  informed  through  Lord 
Malmesbury  that  protection  was  to  be  taken  away 
from  them.  By  a  perfect  triumph  of  diplomacy, 
the  transmission  of  Mr.  Crampton 's  despatch  was 
made  nicely  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the 
news  of  the  British  capture  of  a  Maine  fishing 
smack.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Webster, 
which  he  displayed  no  reluctance  in  making  tlie 
most  of.  There  is  happily  now  no  need  to  recall 
the  eloquence  of  that  greatest  of  stump  orators. 
Suffice  It  that,  from  Boston,  U.  S.,  a  portentous  din 
of  reclamatory  threatenings  and  warlike  defitvnces 
still  vibrated  m  everybody's  ears,  when  the  softest 
accents  of  conciliation  and  peace  stole  upon  us  un- 
expectedly from  Downing  Street. 

It  is  now  made  quite  manifest — so  clear  that 
nobody  in  his  senses  would  dream  of  doubting  it 
— that  what  Lord  Derby  meant  from  the  first  was 
to  strike  up  that  sort  of  match  for  life  between 
England  and  America  which  a  great  match-making 
authority  tells  us  is  best  begun  with  a  little  aver- 
sion. If  it 's  murder  mention  it,  says  Billy  Lacka- 
day  in  the  play.  What  Lord  Derby  had  to  men- 
tion was  Peace,  and  by  way  of  duly  preparing  ita 
victims  he  sent  out  a  war  squadron.  He  promised 
to  "  protect"  the  colonial  fishermen,  and  has  done 
it  by  casting  them  adrift,  "  hook  and  line,  bob 
and  sinker."  In  future,  there  is  to  be  perfect  re- 
ciprocity. The  liberty  of  fishing  in  British  waters, 
where  the  fisheries  are  highly  valuable,  is  to  be 
reciprocated  by  equal  liberty  to  fish  in  American 
waters,  where  there  are  no  fisheries  worth  speaking 
of.  Perfect  reciprocity  and  general  disappointment 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  affiiir.  The  object 
being  to  concede  everything  the  Americans  wanted, 
the  care  at  the  same  time  has  been  not  to  oblige 
them  a  bit.  The  expressed  intention  being  to  save 
the  colonists  any  further  infraction  of  their  treaty, 
the  means  taken  is  to  abolish  every  stipulation  of 
it  that  they  had  ever  cared  to  retain.  The  trans- 
action is  complete  in  all  its  particulars.  It  will 
deserve  mention  in  history  as  the  glory  of  Derby 
diplomacy.  With  all  the  spirit  and  excitement  of 
a  mortal  defiance  we  have  made  an  unconditional 
surrender.  Bent  upon  liberal  indulgences,  we 
have  provoked  nothing  but  bad  passions.  Every- 
body IS  offended,  nobody  obliged. 

W  hat  the  colonists  will  next  petition  the  Derby 
ministry  for  remains  to  be  seen,  but  they  are  great^ 
fools  than  we  think  them  if  they  ask  ibr  any  more 
**  protection."  Yet  it  may  be  that  this  word  of 
imposture  and  deceit  lies  ailer  all  at  the  bottom 
of  the  business.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  was  making 
as  of  fiivor  a  concession  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  seven 
years  ago,  he  suggested  to  the  American  govern- 
ment the  propriety  of  reducing  certain  duties  oper- 
ating nr^udicially  to  the  interests  of  British  colo- 
nial nBhermen.  Now  that  Lord  Derby  is  conced- 
ing as  of  right  not  only  Fundy  Baj,  but  every 


other  bay,  wc  hear  nothing  of  the  \ind  euggeated. 
Our  friends  ur  Newr<)iin?land,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward's  Island  should  l<)ok  b>  it.  If 
it  turn  out  after  all  that  the  AmcTicans,  backed 
not  onlv  by  their  duties  ogninst  Britbh  fish  but  bj 
li(feral  bounties  from  their  own  gorernment,  hare 
been  let  luuse  into  British  watera  fur  nutbing  better 
than  the  cicuse  to  trv  a.  like  sjsteiu  of  duties,  preP 
erences,  and  bounties  of  our  own,  it  will  l>c  furoui 
colonial  fallow-subjects  to  say  from  what  source  these 
taxes  ar«  to  come.  Only  so  lun^agoashistFebruary 
one  of  their  own  governors,  Sir  Alexander  Banner- 
man,  wrote  to  Lord  Grey — 

In  regard  to  Bounties  the  Uiuted  Stales  goTemmenl 

Cj  large  ones  ;  Had,  as  I  stated  to  the  Assembly,  we 
ve  no  boainess  to  complain  of  whatever  policy  the 
gOTernment  may  consider  moat  conducive  lo  the  in- 
terests of  their  snbjectK.  But  t  am  of  the  same  opin- 
ion with  your  lordship — acerie  to  i/npOM  a  tax  on  the 
KhoU  communily  ta  binejil  o-t  particular  claii ;  for 
a  trade  reiquiring  a  bounty  ([  mean  a  continued  one) 
will  turn  out  to  be  a  ficlitiaus  one.  Uur  neighbors 
and  the  French  government  will  find  out  this  in  due 
time,  but  that  is  no  business  of  ours. 

it  the 

oalonistB  have  to  look  to  is  that  it  ia  not  .  ._ 
tiieir  business  by  the  mischief  or  maladroitoess  of 
a  ministry  professedly  eager  to  protect  theui.  The 
Ooreraor  or  Prince  Klward's  latuid  continues : 

As  to  the  fisheries,  about  which  I  have  troubled 
jour  lordship  so  much,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  were  I  the  sole  proprietor  of  this  island,  and 
looking  to  the  question  as  one  involving  my  own  in- 
terests, and  not  as  a  national  one,  I  would  petition 
her  nnijcsty  lo  abrogate  the  Conveatioa  <^  1&4S, 
and graciouily  aikjor ptrmiiiianlointiiteUu  Jmtr- 

Irait,  and  to  make  the  beit  arraagtrntnt  I  could  with 
ihtm.  But  this  cannot  be  done  at  present,  and  I 
would  fiUn  hope  the  question  may  be  eisily  and  ami- 
cably adjuateu  ;  and  if  that  could  be  accomplished, 
nothing,  [  think,  would  tend  more  to  cement  amity 
and  friendship  with  Qreat  Britain  and  the  Uaited 
States. 

We  agree  with  Sir  Alesander  Bnnnerman.  The 
view  expressed  is  substantially  what  we  areued 
for  lust  week.  Though  the  strict  letter  of  the 
treaty  might  be  with  us,  every  cunsiderntion  of 
justice  and  policy  was  agtunstus.  We  never  could 
have  used  what  wc  had  so  strict  a  right  to,  and 
better  on  all  accounts  thsfefore  to  pive  it  np.  It 
would  hnvB  been  monstrous,  even  if  it  hnd  been 
posaililc,  touiakeasbindon  terms  so  unreasonable, 
especially  when  occasion  oflered,  by  abandoning 
what  was  not  tenable,  to  obtain  what  was  really 
worth  having.  To  the  Derby  ministry  belongs 
the  curious  merit  of  having  given  up  everything  and 
got  nothing,  not  oven  thanks,  not  even  the  credit  ofa 
concession.    On  the  other  hand,  the  gain 
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vigorous  an liety.  A  "stnall  English  squadron"  is 
now  making  itH  retreat  before  very  big  American 
bluster.  It  is  well  (hat  it  should  go,  but  never  to 
have  come  would  have  been  better.  .\n  actofjustice 
done  as  an  act  of  cowardice  cannot  fuil  of  mischief; 
and  not  the  least  in  this  case  is  the  suspicion, 
which  we  End  it  difficult  not  to  entertain,  that  a 
j;ood  thing  has  been  done  ill,  with  a  piupose  that 
ill  may  come  of  it.  Sorely  will  the  ccdonista  have 
tone  the  day  when  such  a  kettle  of  &th  wasj 


Tux  semi-official  announcement  that  the  mis- 
understanding between  our  government  and  th:it 
I  of  the  United  States  wits  cleared  up,  must  have 

S'von  more  genuine  satisfaction  to  milli.ina,  luth 
ira  and  across  the  Atlantic,  than  most  pi>liticHl 
;  events  in  these  days  are  calculated  to  affiird. 
However  munstrous  and  absurd  it  may  have  ap- 
peared that  two  powerful  nations,  linteii  by  the 
closest  ties  of  kindred,  sympathy,  and  interest, 
should  make  war  upcin  each  other  lijr  such  a  cause 
as  was  involved  in  this  dispute,  yet  none  who 
remember  how  much  decisions  on  questions  of 
foreign  policy  depend  on  the  good  sense,  civndor, 
and  good  temper  of  the  men  immediately  son- 
cemed  in  their  discussion,  and  hcivr  little  on  the 
interests  or  even  the  real  wishes  of  the  nation  wi 
either  side,  can  have  deemed  it  impossible  that 
England  and  America  should  have  fallen  to  Rghting 
for  the  ^ht  of  catching  fishes  iu  the  £>y  of 
Fundy.  The  near  approach  of  the  presidential 
election  in  America,  when  the  vote  of  every  vajra- 
bond  and  adventurer  is  eagerly  snug ht — and  the 
occupation  of  office  in  England  by  a  party  with 
notorious  and  aroweil  absolutist  sympathies,  and 
with  a  disposition,  the  natural  sequence  of  their 
selfish  class  principles  of  commercial  policy,  to  put 
free-trade  to  the  test  of  a  war  with  our  principal 
eiutomer — must  have  increased  the  uneasiness  of 
every  reflecting  man. 

Nor  were  reasons  more  personal  wanting  to  Icn;! 
importance  to  a  dispute  that  would  oibenvisi' 
have  occasioned  little  anxiety  among  lis.  ,\n  ar- 
cidontal  glass  of  claret  might  have  briiught  on  a 
fit  of  iZtd  Derby's  gout,  and  have  ruffled  his 
usually  gentle  and  complaisant  temper;  Lord 
Malineahury's  historical  oxik,  "  with  whom  so 
many  of  your  lordshipn  are  familiarly  Brquiiinteil," 
might  have  thrown  in  a  dash  too  much  acid  into 
some  favorite  entreniet,  and  the  destinies  of  two 
great  nations  might  have  been  altered  hy  the 
morning's  irritation  succeeding  to  indigestion  and 
a  sleepless  night.  It  is  hy  no  means  pleasant  that 
the  peace  of  this  country  should  be  dependent  on 
the  state  of  the  nerves  or  stomachs  of  invalids  and 
bon-vivants.  Both  bavelheirplaces, theiroccupa- 
tioDs,  and  their  consolations ;  but  the  council-board 
of  the  empire  in  these  days  is  more  exacting  than 
rtie  library-chair  or  the  dinner-table ;  and  even  il' 
a  man  hare  all  the  mental  capacities  of  the  stiites- 
man,  yet  strong  health  and  a  business-like  regime 
ore  found  essential  to  the  satisfactory  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  public  life,  becoming  every  year 
more  and  more  engrossing.  At  any  rate,  the  peo- 
ple, whoso  interests  are  at  stake,  only  foci  tfioee 
interests  safe  when  they  are  intrusted  to  men  in 
whose  discretion,  knowledge,  and  constant  fitncns 
for  business,  they  feel  confidence ;  and  just  now 
the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  cose,  as  regards  both 
our  foreign  and  colonial  secretary  and  our  prime 
minister.  The  cloud  has  indeed  broken  and  dis- 
persed, with  no  worse  result  than  a  few  Hjishcs  of 
summer  lightning;  but  the  period  during  which 
it  has  been  "  looming  in  the  distance''  has  liecD 
one  of  painful  uncertainty,  and  that  uncertainty 
mtuoly  owing  to  the  characters  of  the  men  in 
wboae  hanili la;  the  primary  decision  of  the  part 
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England  was  to  take.  The  feelings  of  the  last 
fortnight  must  have  made  many  acutely  sensible, 
perhaps  fur  the  first  time,  how  really  they  are 
interested  in  the  personnel  of  a  minister,  and  how 
far  below  the  acknowledged  standard  of  ability  are 
her  majcsty^s  present  advisers. 

Among  other  considerations  that  may  be  su^ 
gested  by  this  transient  peril,  not  the  least  practi- 
cal is  the  illustration  thrown  by  it  on  the  nature 
of  responsible  government  among  us  in  connection 
with  foreign  affairs  and  colonial  affairs.  It  is  a 
fine  phrase,  and  in  matters  of  taxation  and  home 
administration,  it  approximates  to  a  reality  ;  but 
as  far  as  our  relations  with  foreign  nations  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  mere  phrase,  and  the  use  of  it  is  as 
mischievous  as  all  unrealities  in  practical  life 
must  he,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
interest  they  affect.  An  incapable  foreign  or 
coloniiil  secretary  may  do  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
chief ;  and  long  before  the  public  knows  anything 
about  it  the  mischief  is  irrevocable,  and  perhaps 
involves  the  nation  in  a  continuance  of  it  as  the 
lesser  of  two  evils.  This  might  easily  have  been 
the  case  here.  Had  a  single  shot  been  fired  be- 
tween an  English  and  an  American  roan  of  war, 
all  England  would  have  indignantly  reclaimed 
against  the  rash  despatch  and  the  reckless  man 
wno  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel ;  but  the  blood 
of  the  two  people  would  have  been  up,  traditional 
jealousies  would  have  been  roused,  and  the  flame 
which  a  fool  had  lighted  might  not  have  been  ex- 
tinguished by  the  united  wisdom,  moderation,  and 
self-interest  of  the  sober  and  thoughtful  of  both 
countries.  And  in  this  case  what  becomes  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  minister?  When  war  is  once 
begun,  all  parties  see  thiit  the  only  way  to  peace 
is  to  conquer  it ;  that  feeling  absorbs  all  other 
considerations,  and  the  nation  has  something  more 
immediately  pressing  than  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  person  who  may  after  all  only  be  guilty  of  the 
common  crime  of  occupying  a  post  of  dignity  and 
emolument  for  which  he  is  totally  unfit — a  crime, 
besides,  in  which  the  electors  of  the  country  are  to 
the  full  participators.  The  theory  of  ministerial 
responsibility  is  in  such  cases  a  pure  fiction — has 
not  a  shadow  of  fact  corresponding  to  it.  Nor  is 
it  easy  to  devise  any  machinery  by  which  the  acts 
of  the  executive  can  be  submitted  to  the  control 
of  the  nation  before  they  have  produced  effects 
which  no  after  deliberation  can  emce  or  materially 
modify,  unless  the  government  were  altogether  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  for  which  development  of  democracy 
the  nation  is  not  yet  prepared,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  soon  we  might  grow  ripe  even  for 
that  under  a  course  of  Derby  and  Malmesbury. 

It  would  not  take  long  to  make  welcome  any 
means  by  which  the  genuine  wishes  and  opinions 
of  the  people  of  England  might  find  expression  in 
our  foreign  and  colonial  policy  ;  and  it  is  among 
the  strange  anomalies  of^  Lord  Derby's  position, 
that  he,  the  St.  George  who  is  to  combat  and  slay 
the  dragon  of  Democracy,  has  round  him  just  the 
men  who  force  upon  the  most  conservative  the  con- 
viction that  no  development  of  Democracy  could 
probably  throw  the  fortunes  of  this  county  into 
nands  less  capable  of  piloting  a  bark  fireighted 
with  so  costly  a  treasure.  Let  Lord  Derby  be  as- 
sured, that  if  he  wishes  to  establish  amoi^  us  a 
pure  parliamentary  government,  from  which  we 
are  far  enough  at  present,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  continue  to  fill  the  most  important  oflBces  with 


gentlemen  who,  except  as  statesmen,  could  not 
possibly  earn  three  hundred  a  year  in  any  useful  or 
ornamental  function ;  and  the  warning  to  him 
applies  equally  to  those,  whoever  they  may  be, 
who  are  to  come  after  him — at  least  to  the  few 
who  escape  **  the  Deluge"  and  repeople  the  wasted 
land — that  the  only  way  to  stave  off  the  extreme 
limit  of  Democracy,  direct  government  by  popular 
assemblies,  (though  nations  have'got  on  tolerably 
in  old  times  even  so,^  is  to  seek  diligently  for  able 
men,  and  to  make  ability,  knowledge,  and  upright- 
ness, essential  conditions,  if  not  the  sole  test,  for 
office.  If  we  thought  the  immediate  advent  of 
Democracy  in  this  country  a  desirable  thing  at  all, 
we  should  advise  a  premier  to  put  a  fool  into  the 
foreign  and  a  tyro  into  the  colonial  office,  and  to 
let  them  embroil  the  nation  in  a  war  with  the 
United  States ;  the  rest  would  follow  of  its  own 
accord. 

From  the  Spectator,  21it  Angmt. 
TUB   IRISn   IN  AMERICA. 

While  yet  the  fishery  question  occasioned  some 
public  apprehension,  that  feeling  was  deepened  by 
considerations  thrown  out  respecting  the  Irish  ele* 
ment  in  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  not 
altogether  without  reason.  The  Irish  have,  fpr 
years,  been  poured  into  the  Union  at  the  rate  of 
tens  of  thousands,  and  lately  by  hundreds  of 
thousands;  and  the  members  of  the  Union  of 
Irish  descent,  increasing  at  that  rapid  rate,  are 
already  estimated  at  many  millions — by  some  at 
seven  or  eight,  or  even  ten.  The  Irish  emigrants 
mostly  leave  their  own  country  with  feelings  of 
anger,  if  not  hatred,  against  England  ;  and  if  the 
instigation  of  the  priest  against  Protestant  Eng- 
land Incomes  less  potent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  is  in  part  supplied  by  the  republican 
dislike  to  monarchy ;  the  Irish,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  taking  kindly  to  the  antagonistic  extreme 
in  their  new  land. 

There  is,  without  doubt,  considerable  truth  in 
such  representations ;  the  Irish  are  increasing 
very  rapidly  in  the  Union.  In  New  York  they 
can  muster  a  formidable  body,  as  they  showed  in 
the  Native  American  riots.  They  are  flocking  to 
the  further  settlements,  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  may  be  in  great  part  peopled  by  the 
Celtic  race.  In  Boston  they  have  multiplied  so 
greatly,  that  the  corporation  part  of  the  town, 
Boston  proper,  we  have  been  assured,  may  olmoet 
be  said  to  remain  in  their  hands.  And  they  are- 
filled  with  indignation  against  England  ;  to  whom 
they  ascribe  not  only  the  **  seven  centuries  of 
wrong,'*  but  the  results  of  their  own  shortcominfln. 
This  feeling  bursts  forth  in  such  incidents  as  tne 
welcome  to  Francis  Meagher,  in  the  riot  to  rescue 
Kaine,  or  in  Irish  efforts  to  stimulate  the  fishery 
dispute.  According  to  the  proportionate  increase 
by  population,  a  few  more  years  will  see  this  ele- 
ment greatly  auzmented.  Indeed,  the  Yankees 
proper  liave  already  been  awakened  to  that  fact, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  jealousy  created  the  Native 
American  partj)  with  the  special  mission  of  coun- 
teracting the  Irish  in  the  elections,  in  obtaining 
too  speedy  admission  as  immigrants  to  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  and  if  necessary  in  personal 
contest. 

Recently  the  Native  American  party  appears  to 
have  lost  eround,  probably  because  observation 
mitigated  £e  jealous  apprehensions  which  called 
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it  into  being.  For  various  leaaooB  it  maj  be 
doubled  wbether  the  Irish  will  continue  to  furm  so 
distinctjvu  iind  powerful  an  element  as  might  at 
first  bo  supposed  hj  the  rate  of  increase  to  the 
popaktion  direct  Irom  the  Irieb  stock.  In  tha 
first  place,  the  future  iucrease  can  hardly  be 
sufficient  lu  swump  Che  Angtu-Saxm  element.  If 
the  whole  population  iif  Ireland  were  now  added 
In  the  Uniun,  the  gross  number  of  pure  iind  deiivoi- 
tire  Irish  would  not  amount  to  a  nuijoric; ;  and  ir 
tlie  Irish  are  fertile  in  oflBpring.  Angkhtiuions  are 
not  sterile.  In  the  second  place,  there  ia  nothing; 
to  keep  the  tno  races  npart ;  and  in  the  mixture 
of  races,  tliut  which  possesses  the  less  inherent 
force  will  ultimately  merge  in  tha  other.  On  the 
other  band,  the  atrongly-uiarked  characteristics  of 
I^leatunt  UUter,  and  of  many  English  families 
long  resident  in  Ireland,  prove  how  stubborn  the 
Anglo-I^on  element  is,  e^'en  where  it  furiDs  but  a 
small  minurity  in  the  midstufUie  Celts.  Slorollj, 
the  alternate  condition  uT  the  Irish  in  America  is 
rery  plain  ;  although  the  number  of  Irtsli  descent 
is  estimated  at  ten  inilliuns,  the  Komon  Catholics 
in  the  Union  eunnot  muster  a  uiilliun— they  are 
usually  computed  at  TUO.OOO.  In  other  words, 
mcce  than  nine  tenths  of  them  cease  to  be 
Bomanista.  Various  canal's  have  been  assigned 
for  this  vast  conversion— more  easy  material  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  corresponding  robustness  in 
the  tone  of  mind :  thur.>ugh  freedom  of  religion, 
with  absence  of  an  iuvidiuus  and  wrongous  state 
ostublishncnt ;  more  diSiised  education  ;  the  bruc- 
ing  breezes  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  transit ;  the 
elevation  of  the  >' common  Irish"  ascompired  with  ^ 
their  priest ;  greater  distance  from  the  Pope.  Wu  i 
do  not  AScriUj  much  to  the  salt  nind,  nor  dis- 
tinctively lu  education  ;  in  the  latter  case,  because  ' 
educuti»n  is  considerably  diSiiaed  in  Ireland 
itaelf,  and  is  indeed  already  telling  with  very  mani- 1 
feet  eilbct  on  the  baser  induencos  uf  the  priest.  ! 
But  whatever  the  causes  may  be,  the  priests  them- . 
■elves  ore  eo  conscious  of  the  result,  that  in  Ireland 
Uiey  have  made  it  an  argument  against  emigra- 
tion ;  pointing  lu  the  Lnilcd  Stutes  as  a  wicked 
^lee,  when)  tlie  faithful  stray  from  tlio  true  faith. 
Tbej  might  rather  say,  tliat  Amerio;i  is  a  ground 
<m  which  the  Irish  are  Saionized. 

Although  these  considerations  may  well  miti- 
^te  the  fears  us  to  the  ultimate  sabju^tion  of 
all  America  to  the  Celtic  race— to  which  result: 
yery  lugubrious  prophets  have  alluded ! — and  the  \ 
conversion  of  that  powerful  continent  into  an 
avenging  scourge  against  Koghkod,  tliej  do  not 
contravene  the  very  just  strictures  passed  upon 
successive  governments  for  neglecting  to  lend  tliat 
just  inSuence  to  the  stream  of  emigration  which 
might  direct  it  to  dominions  still  attached  to  the 
Bnlish  crown,  rather  than  to  those  alienated  from 
it.  Such  a  direction  mieht  convert  the  great 
■eiiSbrcement  of  the  loyal 
■    ■  The  Irish,  if 

the  Celts  generally  are  disposed 
StitutioQB.  The  Scotch  Highlander  is  ^thful  to 
bis  chief ;  and  the  Frenchmaa  cannot,  to  this 
day,  adapt  himself  to  a  republic.  The  direction 
uf  the  stream  might  be  for  the  beneGt  of  the  Irish 
tbemselves.  We  have  heard  the  remark  made  by 
meet  intelUgent  and  trustworthy  observers,  that 
the  Irish  in  the  Union  do  not  set  on  so  well  as 
titm  German  or  Anglo^axoD  fellow-citizens.  Not 
odIj  is  it  so  where  tbey  Nmoln  in  laige  towns — as 
IB  New  Yeck,  and  Uteially  pig  together  after  the 


true  Irish  fashion  ;  nor  nn  milwayi,  where  thej 
are  kept  in  gangs,  and  cling  to  their  faction-fights ; 
but  it  is  also  the  case,  tu  a  minor  degree,  in  Terit»- 
hie  eettlements.  The  fact  contrasts  with  the  on- 
deniable  testimony  of  Mr.  Cunard  and  other  wit- 
nesses before  the  comiuissionere  on  iJio  Quebec 
Railway,  who  testiHed  to  the  perfect  success  of 
Irish  emiirrantB  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island.  The  grand  argument  against  such  diree- 
tion — and  oe>  man  has  paraded  it  more  than  Lord 
John  Russell — has  been,  that  the  Irish  sent  over 
considerable  sums  for  the  passage  nf  then-  rela- 
tives; and  that  state  assistance  might  dry  up  that 
source  of  spontaneous  emigration ;  but  what  then  t 
Surely  aoy  sum  which  can  be  raised  among  newly- 
settled  emigrants  cannot  be  too  great  for  this  im- 
perial state  ta  spend  in  relieving  Ireland  by  auoh 
mode  OS  would  cultivate  a  province  to  suppiat 
English  constitution  and  iuBuence,  rather  tnnn 
leaving  the  country  to  empty  itself  in  recruiting 
an  alien  and  possibly  a  hostile  population.  The 
argument  only  shows  how  much  ideas  of  positive 
slatesmanship  and  practical  government  are  ia 
abeyance.  For  the  present,  then,  we  must  pa»- 
sivelj  witness  the  process  of  perverse  recruitment, 
and,  instead  of  hoping  to  see  it  better-directed, 
must  console  ourselves  with  hopes  that  the  reaulU 
will  not  be  so  bad  as  some  of  us  fear. 
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That  is,  Lonia  Napoleon  may  tnke  a  wife  who  shaS 
be  Miulame  N.ipolecn.  even  I'rincEsa  Kapoleon — but 
notempress.  And  why?  Oh,  the  Bear  and  ths 
Eagles  have  parchment  wnminly.  When  Napoleea 
nbdactttcd  nt  KontaiiiehleBu,  he  Buircndered  for  hiaK 
self  and  all  of  liis  blo».1  in  direct  scream  or  collateral 
runnings,  all  right  and  title  to  the  imperial  thraneof 
France.  This  is  a  hard  historical  fact  Sn  mucb,  loo, 
did  Napoleon  the  Ore;it  venerate  the  act  of  abdication, 
that,  for  wii^it  ia  known  to  the  contrary,  he  may  haVB 
headed  one  of  his  drums  on  his  return  from  Elba  with 
All  parchment  copy  of  the  deed.  It  is,  however,  eor- 
tain  that  he  whistled  at  his  promise  :  the  said  whls- 
tiing  being  echoe'l  bj  n  few  hundred  thousands  of  bul- 
lets—whistling  not  at  Umes  to  be  laughed  at. 

However  the  quarrel  may  turn  out,  we  are  at  least 
glad  that  there  is  a  peWicoat  in  it.  For  it 
the  president  would  lie  permitted — Franco  i 
insisting — to  grow  int«  an  emperor  ;  but  then  be  mm 
be  Emperor  £1ue.  .V  crowned  and  anointed  Adam  la 
the  gardens  of  the  TuileHea  with  never  an  Eve  ;  for 
the  alony-hearteil  Three  Powers,  like  lodging-beiua 
landladies  nice  io  furniture,  "  object  to  childmi." 

And  so  it  is  the  old  story  over  again.  To  make  tk* 
hubbab  complete  and  universal,  there  must  be — bleM 
her  '. — a  woman.  Napoleon  Emperor  makes  CarotiM 
Empress,  and  millions  of  swords  flash  from  thrir 
scabbards.  Now  is  n't  it  hard  that  Napoleon's  wed> 
ding-cake  must  be  flavored  with  gunpowder,  itolM 
with  baiU,  and  moulded  in  a  mortar  t—Panth. 
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FroB  Uh  Jounml  rrfpgjcholoiical  UbAIcUk  and  Ucnul  PuhufaigT. 

THE   OVERWORKED    MIND.* 

Thb  wider  ipread  of  literature  and  science 
through  society,  tbe  greater  eiUnt  of  commercial 
eiiler|nise  which  ha«  resulted  rmm  recent  legisla- 
live  xnd  social  changes,  the  larger  amouDt  of 
politicnl  action,  whether  municipal  or  parllameii- 
turj ,  accorded  to  the  people, and  the  deep  interest 


mentid  activity  thitn  has  liitherto  characterized  the 
two  free  natjonaofthe  world,  the  IJnit'id  Kingdom 
and  the  Unit«it  States.  Concurrently  with  this 
incTsase  of  mental  activity,  there  baa  been  a 
diminution  of  that  amount  of  corporeal  labor 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  mainCdia  n  just 
balance  hotweeu  the  spiritual  essence  and  ila 
orgui.  The  merchant  is  confined  to  his  counting- 
bCHiM  :  the  student  is  tempted  to  push  bis  seden- 
tary habits  into  the  hours  required  fur  repose  ; 
the  politician  undergoes  every  form  of  mental 
etr^n.  But,  in  propi>rtion  as  the  ccrcbnU  syatcQi 
is  worked,  the  luusculur  system  is  inactive  and  at 
last  mental  lubor  is  proferfed  to ciirporoul  exertion, 
so  that  the  man  uf  thought  becomes  a  mere 
lounger,  incapable  of  any  prolonged  bodily  eSiirt. 
It  is  Dot  surprising  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, there  are  munireated  the  phenomena  of  the 
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number   of    the    insane. 
Amongst  the  most  recent  and  the  most  eloquent 
is  Dr.  K.  Jarvts,  of   Duruhesler,    Massachusetts, 
whose  essay"  Ua  thu  Supposed  Increase  of  Insani- 
ty," reprinted  from  the  "  American   Journal  of 
Iiuanity,"  is  before  us.     After  detailing  the  sta- 
tistics of  insanity  in  various  mitit 
in  ^3view  the  prevalence,  more  or 
the  exciting  und  predisposing  cjiusea,  Dr.  Jarvis 
obverves  that  "  the  causes  conncctwi  with  mental   ■ 
labor,  in  its  manifold  upplicutions,  have  increased 

and    are    increasing    rapidly The  , ' 

itnproTements    in  the  educution  of  children  and 
youth  have  increased  their  mental  labors,  and  im-  I ' 
pnaed   mom   burdens   upon   their  brains,   in   the  i ' 
pn«rat  than  in  the  preceding  ages.    The  proper-  1 1 
tioa    of   children    who    ore    tauvbt    in    achoola  j ' 
increaKa  ever;  year  in  the  United  States,  and  in  | 
moat  civiliied  nations.     There  arc  more  and  more 
of  those  whose  love  of  knowledge,  whose  sense  of  ' , 
doty,  whose  desire  of  gratifying  friends,  and  whose    , 
ambitioD,  impel  them  to  make  their  utmost  eiet- 
tkms  Ut  become  good  scholars.     Thus  they  task   i 
their  minds  unduly,  and  sometimes  exhaust  their   ' 
czrchnd  energies,  and  leave  their  brains  a  prey  to 

■  On  til*  BappoHd  Iiur«*M  of  luanitj.  Bj  Ednrd  i 
JwTii,  H.D.,  of  I>acabcM*r,  Hsh.  Haprinted  rrom  i 
"Iba  AnxricMi  Jotunal  otlnuoil;." 

Lifa  gf  Sir  M'tiUT  Seott.     By  Mr.  LooUurt. 


Uamolr  of  Samnel  L.  Bluchud.     B;  Blr  Bdnrd  Bi 
WOT  Ljttoa,  Bart.,  M.  P, 
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I  other  causes  which  may  derange  them  afterwards. 
The  new  science  which  has  been  lately  discovered, 
Lr  the  old  scienMt  that  were  formerly  conGned  to 
I  theleamed,butaKnow  simplified  and  popularized, 
.Lod  oBered  to  the  young  as  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tion, multiply  the  subjects  of  study,  and  incroaas 
I  [ha  mental  i;ibor  of  almost  nil  in  schools." 
I  This  more  widely  extended  education,  as  well 
with  reference  to  tbe  number  of  subjects  for  study, 
!  Hi  of  students,  has  a  large  inSuence  on  the  adult 
mind.  Men,  and  classes  of  men,  Dr.  Jarvis  re- 
marks, such  OS  in  the  last  century  would  have 
[liought  of  nothing  but  how  they  should  obtoia 
their  broad,  are  now  induced  to  study  subjects,  and 
[luisue  sciences,  and  burden  tbeir  brains  with  great, 
und  sometimes  with  excessive,  labor.  New  flelda 
,,f  investigation  have  been  laid  open  within  the 
![ist  hundred,  and  especially  within  the  last  fifty, 
years.  New  inducements  are  oSered,  so  that  a 
greater  variety  nf  tastes  is  invited  to  their  peculiar 
lliosta  of  knowledge,  JIanj  persons  now  study 
[ihrennlogy,  uietapbjsics,  mathematics,  physiology, 
rliemistry,  butany,  and  other  branches  oi  natural 
liistory,  to  say  nothing  of  mesmerism,  biology,^. 
[ii  this  multiplication  of  students  and  of  suljjecta 
i:  ii  study,  it  is  not  surprising  that  S'jmo  sink  under 
[lie  difficulties  with  which  their  wonk  judgments 
i,r  enervated  mental  faculties  are  unable  to  grapple, 
!)r.  Jarvis  also  refers,  with  ^at  justice,  to  those 
[lublic  moral  questions,  which  now  more  than 
ll,rmcrly  interest  men's  minds ;  as  diet,  tem- 
l>i!rance,  public  hygiene.  &c. ;  all  of  which  imposa 
much  mental  labor  on  minds  hut  imperfectly 
ti-aincd  to  endure  it.* 

Increased  insanity  is  not,  however,  Uie  only  re- 
volt of  this  excessive  cerebral  activity.  It  eier- 
I'ises  an  important  influence  on  individuals  of  great 
Hucial  power,  as  writers,  or  statesmen,  and  upon 
the  general  mass  of  individuals  in  society.  As  to 
[lie  former,  the  individuals  themselves  are  tbs 
(greatest  suKr«rs ;  us  to  the  latter,  society.  It 
<':innot  be  doubted,  we  think,  that  if  any  agents, 
ijierating  generally,  so  modify  the  corporeal  organ- 
ization, und  the  modes  of  mental  action  of  loi^ 
[lumbcra  of  individuals  (in  virtue  of  tbeir  gairrat 
>}>cratian)  become  imperfect,  irreeutar,  and  un- 
li'jalthy,  we  shall  have  the  results  displayed  on  a 
Lirge  scale  in  national  eccentricities,  ana  bizarre, 
iM^uliar.and  unusual  moilcs  of  thought  and  action, 
III  sections  and  groups  of  individuau.     And  this 

tficirDfillnnoe.  Othgr  man  lock  to  thdi  tooli  ;  apaiiilsr 
H  ill  nih  hii  pcnoUi ;  a  mith  will  look  to  hii  hammar, 
iiJivil,  Torga  ;  a  bnabandmu  wilt  mend  hit  ploogli-lniBti 
iind  griod  hb  halahet  If  it  be  doll ;  a  rslooDar  or  buats- 
ruu  will  hiiva  an  eajmial  caie  of  hii  bawka,  boDods, 
li,'raii,  dogi,  As.  ;  a  muiiiilMl  will  itriog  and  orutriDC 


heir  btaia  and  ipiriU,  I  mean)  whiob  thej  ArnHj  obq, 
id  bj  whicta  tfaej  ruEa  over  all  Iha  wurld,  which  bf 
oeb  Btodj  a  ooDiamad.  Tbe  moond  ii  oontemplatiai, 
hioh  drin  the  brmiii  aod  axtin^iabw  nitural  beat ;  for, 
liilil  the  ipiiiU  are  iDlont  to  meditation  alone  in  tbs 
■d  liter  an  leR  daatltata,  and  IhaSM 
k  aitd  Uaok  blood  (rom  srndiU**,  and  fbr  not 
11  Tapwi  csDDOt  exhale." 
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proposition  bein^  granted,  it  further  follows,  that 
neither  the  political  economist  nor  the  philosophi- 
cal statesman  can  be  indLBferent  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people,  as  regards  their  intellectual 
development,  and  their  too  sreat  or  irregular  exer- 
cise of  the  material  organ  of  the  mind.  The  psy- 
chologist and  theologian  will  also  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  this  matter  with  special  interest, 
if  he  be  thereby  enabled  to  explain  the  deviations 
from  a  sound  judgment  on  men  and  things,  and 
the  obliquity  of  moral  vision,  displayed  by  men  of 
no  obscure  or  unimportant  position  m  the  world  of 
letters  and  philosopnv.  Superstitious  and  unhesi- 
tating credulity,  and  a  strange  cunning,  have  not 
been  manifested  in  the  lower  or  lowest  classes  exclu- 
sively. The  national  universities  and  the  three 
learned  professions  have  sent  forth  men  who  have 
adopted  and  strenuously  promulgated  dogmas  so 
extraordinary,  so  irrational,  and  so  utterly  un- 
Ibunded  on  met,  thstt  their  conduct  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  form  of  monomania,  or  to  wilful  false- 
hood adopted  for  interested  purposes.  Yet  proba- 
bly the  causes  are  really  more  on  the  surface,  and 
are  simply  to  be  found  m'the  corporeal  results  of 
an  imperfect  mental  hygiene. 

The  present  social  condition  of  civilized  European 
nations  has  had  its  counterpart  in  all  ages,  and 
therefore  presents  numerous  historical  points  of  in- 
terest. A  veij  cursory  consideration  of  it  from 
this  point  of  view  shows  that  the  causes  are  com- 
plex, although  obvious.  These  we  have  not  at 
present,  however,  to  investi^te ;  as  we  propose  on 
this  occasion  rather  to  consider  the  pathology  and 
cure  of  the  overworked  mind  in  individuals.  We 
cannot,  however,  pass  over  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  the  general  fact  we  have  stated,  presented 
to  us  in  the  quaintly  erudite  pages  of  Burton.  In 
his  introduction  to  tiie  ^*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'* 
under  the  title  of  *^  Democritus  to  the  Reader," 
Burton  quotes  at  length  from  the  Uippocratic 
writings  the  description  of  the  visit  of  Hippocrates 
to  Democritus,  at  the  instance  of  the  citizens  of 
Abdera,  who  thought  their  philosopher  and  bene- 
fiustor  had  become  insane.  Burton  adds  what  fits 
to  the  present  time :  **  Never  so  much  cause  of 
laughter  as  now  ;  never  so  many  fools  and  madmen. 
Tis  not  one  Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in 
these  days ;  we  have  now  need  of  a  Democritus  to 
ktugh  at  Democritus^  one  jester  to  flout  at  another, 
one  fool  to  flear  at  another — a  great  stentorian 
Democritus,  as  big  as  that  Rbodian  colossus ;  for 
now,  as  Salisburiensis  said  in  his  time,  totus  mun- 
dus  histrionem  agit — the  whole  world  plays  the 
fool ;  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new 
comedy  of  errors,  a  new  company  of  personate 
actors.  ...  lie  that  was  a  mariner  to-day,  is  an 
apothecary  to-morrow,  a  smith  one  while,  a  phi- 
losopher another,  in  his  volupifB  ludis — a  king  now 
with  his  crown,  robes,  sceptre,  attendants,  by  and 
by  drove  a  loaded  asse  before  him  like  a  carter ; 
and  if  Democritus  were  alive  now  he  should  see 
strange  alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit 
vizards,  whiffers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mum- 
mers, painted  puppets,  outsides,  phantastick 
shadows,    guls,  monsters,    giddy-heads,    butter^ 

flies 
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Stultofl  Avaros,  syoophantas  prodigos." 

Amongst  the  causes  which  operate  most  influen- 
tially  in  exciting  these  social  aberrations,  one  of 
the  most  potent  is,  undoubtedly,  the  over-stimulated, 
over-worked,  irregularly  developed  mind.  It  is  a 
law  of  oatare  Uiat  heutb,  ease,  and  order  shall 


sprine  from  labor,  or  from  due  use  of  the  organs 
according  to  their  appointed  functions.  This  is 
universal.  The  "  primal  curse''  is  thus  converted 
into  a  blessing.  In  all  creation  the  due  and  regu- 
lar performance  of  the  allotted  duties  is  rewarded 
by  pleasing  sensations,  strength,  and  beauty,  the 
undue  and  irregular,  by  pain,  feebleness,  deformity. 
This  law  holds  good  of  the  psychal  as  well  as  the 
physical,  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material. 
'*  Through  much  tribulation  ye  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom,"  is  a  profound  truth,  whether  that  em- 
pire be  corporeal  power  and  beauty,  or  mcDtul 
power  and  virtue.  Here  labor,  however,  is  not 
thus  rewarded.  It  must  be  well-directed,  in  har- 
mony with  the  needs  and  powers  of  the  individual 
— general,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  orgpins,  and 
not  partial.  Excessive  laljor  in  one  exclusive  di- 
rection produces  corporeal  deformity  and  mental 
obliquity.  Just  as  the  nursery-maid  l^eeomes  the 
subject  of  spinal  curvature  and  deformity,  from  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  right  arm  in  carrying  her  pre- 
cious burden,  so  the  man  of  thought,  who  directs 
the  energies  of  his  powerful  intellect  to  one  subject 
or  class  of  subjects,  becomes  mentiilly  deformed. 
His  judgment  becomes  one-sided,  to  use  an  expres- 
sive Germanism,  or  even  imbecile,  his  manners 
bizarre,  his  conduct  eccentric.  It  is  thus  that  the 
eccentricities  of  men  of  genius  are  manifested,  even 
to.  a  proverb. 

The  evils  of  excessive  study  generally,  and  not 
simply  in  one  exclusive  direction,  manifest  them- 
selves in  morbid  conditions  of  the  organ  of  thought, 
which,  reacting  on  the  mind  itscU,  disorder  its 
manifestations.  Hence,  it  has  often  beenobsen^ed 
how  narrow  the  bounds  are  between  great  genius 
and  madness  ;  how  frequently  the  organ  breaks 
down  under  the  strain  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Hence  it  is  that  many  intellectual  suns  have  arisen 
in  brightness,  and  set  in  clouds  and  darkness ; 
have  illumined  the  world  by  their  morning  or  mid- 
day glor;^,  and  then  have  baen  forever  eclipsed  by 
suicide,  insanity,  or  idiocy  : — 

From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flo\r. 
And  Swift  booomes  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

Intermediately  between  the  states  of  perfect 
vigor  and*  complete  disorganization,  there  ar«^ 
various  phases  of  mental  disorder,  more  distressing, 
perhaps,  to  the  subject  than  even  total  extinction. 
No  man  feels  more  acutely  than  the  man  of  letters, 
or  the  subject  of  prolonged  intellectual  lal)or,  that 
state  of  mind  in  which  every  eflbrt  of  thouj^ht  is 
wearisome,  and  every  oVgect  of  thought  is  seen 
through  a  medium  of  gloom,  anxiety,  and  dread. 
To  such,  existence  is  really  a  burden  too  lieavy  to 
be  borne,  and  the  endurance  of  life,  under  tlieso 
circumstances,  is  probably  as  horoic  an  eff>rt  of 
fortitude  as  the  endurance  of  a  cruel  martyrdom. 
The  biographies  of  distinguished  authors  contain 
many  touching  instances  of  this  kind. 

Another  result  of  mental  toil  is  seen,  not  in  the 
disorganization  of  the  fibre  of  the  brain  so  much 
as  in  the  wearing  out  of  the  vascular  system. 
Every  eflbrt  of  thought  is  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  livine  material.  The  supply  of  this 
material  is  through  the  blood  ;  hence  the  blood  is 
sent  in  greater  quantity  to  the  brain  in  thought,  and 
when  the  increased  demand  is  constant,  an  in- 
crease in  the  vascular  capacity  of  the  brain  becomes 
necessary,  and  is  provided  by  the  adaptive  reaction 
of  the  organism.  During  the  earlier  periods  of 
life  tiiifl  development  of  the  blood-vessels  only 
nuDistera  to  the  vigor  of  the  intellectual  action ; 
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bat  when  the  decline  of  life  commences,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  previous  years  shows  itself,  the 
increased  vascularity  is  a  source  of  danger,  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  those  diseases  which  de- 
pend u^n  congestion  of  the  brain.  Hence  it  is 
that  apoplexy  and  palsy  so  frequently  terminate 
the  lives  of  great  thinkers  and  writers.  Hence, 
also,  the  proclivity  of  the  literary  and  intellectual 
class  to  sufier  fatally  from  those  fevers  and  other 
diseases  which  attack  the  brain  in  preference  to 
less  important  organs  ;  and  hence  the  distressing, 
sudden,  and  premature  deaths  of  men  of  eenius 
from  causes  and  diseases  apparently  trivial.  In 
some  individuals,  particularly  those  with  coexistent 
disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  the  vascular  system 
gives  way  at  once,  and  inflammation  or  apoplexy, 
epilepsy  or  acute  mania,  supervenes.  The  prime 
ministers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  during  the  recent 
revolutionary  period,  both  succumbed  to  the  over- 
strain of  their  material  organ.  Count  Branden- 
burgh,  of  Prussia,  died  of  innammation  of  the  brain 
after  only  a  very  short  illness  ;  Prince  Schwartzen- 
burgh,  of  Austria,  perished  in  a  moment,  of  apo- 
plexy. 

These  various  modifications  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion are  by  no  means  the  absolutely  necessary  re- 
sults of  mental  labor.  In  the  greater  majority  of 
studious  men  thei*e  abready  exists  a  predisposition 
to  cerebral  diseases,  or  else  these  are  or  have  been 
present.  This  is  manifested  in  various  ways.  In 
iScott  and  Byron  the  deformity  of  the  foot  and  leg 
(talipes)  of  which  they  were  the  subject,  indicated 
that  a  nervous  attack  occurred  during  intra-uterine 
life,  of  a  paralytic  or  8p)a8modic  character.  Such 
an  occurrence  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  modifi- 
cations of  the  mental  characteristics ;  in  some  in- 
stances, by  downright  idiocy — this  when  the  spas- 
modic attack  has  been  severe  and  the  deformity 
great ;  in  others,  by  eccentricity,  impetuosity  of 
temper,  waywardness,  genius — and  this  when 
there  is  only  a  slight  deformity,  as  a  slight  s(]^uint, 
twist  of  the  foot,  &c.  Byron  bad,  as  a  child,  a 
temper  sullenly  passionate.  In  his  case,  the  pro- 
clivity to  irregular  action  of  the  nervous  system 
and  the  peculiarity  of  temper  were  derived,  from 
his  parents.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  remarka- 
ble for  their  eccentricities,  irregular  passions,  and 
daring  recklessness ;  and  his  mother  was  liable 
to  ungovernable  outbursts  of  temper  and  feeling. 
With  such  parentage,  and  so  constituted,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  Byron  fell  so  early.  It  is  not 
without  a  feeling  of  melancholy  that  we  have  pe- 
rused Moore's  account  of  his  last  moments ;  for  the 
gifted  biographer  himself  became  subsequently  the 
victim  of  his  ardor,  and  his  own  glorious  facilities 
were  extinguished  by  mental,  though  not  corporeal, 
death .  Writing  of  Byron ,  he  states  :  *  *  The  capri- 
cious course  which  he  at  ail  times  pursued  respect- 
ing diet — his  long  fastings — his  expedients  for  the 
tdlayment  of  hunger — his  occasional  excesses  in 
the  most  unwholesome  food — and,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  residence  in  Italy,  his  indulgence  in  the 
use  of  spirituous  beverage8----aU  these  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  hurtful  and  undermining  to  his 

health When  to  all  this  we  add  the 

wasteful  wear  of  spirits  and  strength  finom  the  slow 
corrosion  of  sensibility,  the  warfiure  of  the  jjassions, 
and  the  workings  of  a  mind  that  allowed  itself  no 
Sabbath,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  vital 
principle  in  him  should  so  soon  have  burnt  out,  or 
that,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  should  have  had 
—as  he  himself  drearily  expresses  it — '  an  old 
feel.'    To  feed  the  flame,  the  aU-^beorbing flame, 


of  his  senius,  the  whole  powers  of  his  nature, 
physictd  as  well  as  moral,  were  sacrificed — ^to  pre- 
sent the  grand  and  costly  conflagration  to  the 
world's  eyes,  in  which, 

Glittering  like  a  palaoe  set  on  fire, 

His  glory,  while  it  shone,  but  ruined  him !" 

The  fever  of  which  Byron  died,  displayed  its  fatal 
efifects  principally  on  the  cerebrum.  W  hether  the 
copious  bleeoing  which  was  practised  for  his  cure 
was  judicious  or  not,  we  do  not  pretend  to  decide. 
We  can  affirm  generally,  however,  that  men  and 
women  so  constituted  seldom  bear  bleeding.  The 
fate  of  the  lamented  Malibran  comes  to  our  remem- 
brance, as  we  record  Byron's  protest  against  the 
depletion  which  was  practisea  in  his  case.  Re- 
feiTing  to  the  opinion,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Reid  in 
his  essays,  to  the  effect,  **  that  less  slaughter  is 
effected  by  the  lance  than  the  lancet,"  he  observed, 
**  Who  is  nervous,  if  I  am  not?  And  do  not  those 
other  words  of  his,  too,  apply  to  my  case,  where 
he  says,  that  drawing  blood  from  a  nervous  patient 
is  like  loosening  the  cords  of  a  musical  instrnment 
whose  tones  already  fail  for  want  of  sufficient  ten- 
sion ?  Even  before  this  illness,  you  yourself  know 
how  weak  and  irritable  I  had  become  ;  and,  bleed- 
ing, by  increasing  this  state,  will  inevitably  kill 
me. "  We  believe  it  is  now  thoroughly  established 
amongst  all  judicious  practitioners,  that  patients 
who  have  jpreat  cerebrsu  activity,  not  only  do  not 
bear  bleeding  well,  but  have  their  lives  endangered 
by  loss  of  blood.  We  could  refer  to  warning  ex- 
amples, if  it  were  not  a  painful  and  invidious  task 
to  select  them.  We  cnn  assert  with  great  cer- 
tainty, however,  that  the  pabulum  vitte  must  not  be 
rashly  withdrawn  from  the  overworked  mind. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  touching  and  instruct- 
ive psychological  history  than  that  which  details 
the  phenomena  of  mental  decadence,  and  bodily 
decline,  amidst  which  the  hand  of  the  mighty 
magician  of  the  north. 

Who  rolled  back  the  current  of  time, 

drooped,  at  last,  in  helpless  paralysis.  Id  this 
mournful  history  (which,  as  detailecf  by  Loekhart* 
we  can  never  peruse  without  some  welBngs  of 
emotion),  there  is  chronicled  the  special  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  overworked  mind,  it  is  toe* 
history  of  a  ^^  case," — too  common,  alas ! — not  to- 
be  neglected  by  those  who  now  mount  as  upon  the 
wings  of  eagles.  At  a  time  when  pecuniary  diffip 
culties  added  to  his  mental  labors,  Sir  Walter  had^ 
to  tug  at  the  literary  oar,  and  paid  the  fixsi 
'*  penalty  of  his  unparalleled  toils'^  on  the  15Ah 
Feoruary,  1830,  when  he  had  a  slight  apopleclto 
attack,  more  than  two  years  and  a  half  before  his* 
death.  Mr.  Lockhart  justly  remarks — *'  When  we 
recollect  that  both  his  father  and  elder  brother 
died  of  paralysis,  and  consider  the  terrible  violenoos 
of  agitation  and  exertion  to  which  Sir  Walter  had 
been  subjected  during  the  four  preceding  years,  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  this  blow  (which  had,  L  sus- 
pect, several  distinct  harbingers)  was  deferred  so 
long ;  there  can  be  none  that  it  was  soon  followed 
by  others  of  the  same  description."  Sir  Walter, 
was  not  without  sufficient  warning,  but  the  long 
habit  of  literary  labor  was  too  strong  for  him  ;  and 
after  so  distiiiot  a  notice  of  the  state  of  the  material 
organ,  he  still  worked  as  industriously  as  ever. 
During  the  following  winter  his  state  of  mind  was 
distressingly  shown  to  his  amanuensis.  Mr^  Lock-^ 
hart  cbaerroB — ''  A  more  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
ii0?tt  devdyed  upon  any  null's  firiend,  than  h»  badi 
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about  this  time  to  encounter.  He  could  not  watch 
Scott  from  hour  to  hour — above  all,  he  could  not 
write  to  his  dictation — without  gradually,  slowly, 
most  reluctantly,  taking  home  to  his  bosom  the 
conviction  that  the  mighty  mind,  which  he  had 
worshipped  through  more  than  thirty  ^ears  of 
intimacy,  had  lost  something,  and  wns  daily  losing 
something  more,  of  its  energy.  The  faculties  were 
there,  and  each  of  them  was  every  now  and  then 
displaying  itself  in  its  full  vigor ;  but  the  sagacious 
judgment,  the  brilliant  fancy,  the  unrivalled  mem- 
ory, were  all  subject  to  occasional  eclipse. 

Along  the  chorda  the  fingerstfltrajed, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made. 

Ever  and  anon  he  paused  and  looked  round  him, 
like  one  half  waking  from  a  dream  mocked  with 
shadows.  The  sad  bewilderment  of  his  gaze 
showed  a  momentary  consciousness  that,  like  Sam- 
son in  the  lap  of  the  Philistine, '  his  strength  was 
passing  from  him,  and  he  was  becoming  weak  like 
unto  other  men.'  Then  came  the  strone  effort  of 
aroused  will — the  clouds  dispersed  as  if  oefore  an 
irresbtible  current  of  purer  air — all  was  bright  and 
serene  as  of  old,  and  then  it  closed  again  in  yet 
deeper  darkness.'*  Under  these  circumstances  it 
was  no  wonder  that  his  medical  advisers  assured 
him  repeatedly  and  emphatically  that  if  he  per- 
sisted in  working  his  bruin,  nothing  could  prevent 
his  malady.from  recurring  with  redoubled  severity. 
His  answer  was,  **  As  tor  bidding  me  not  work, 
Molly  might  as  well  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and 
say,  now  donH  boil.  ...  I  foresee  distinctly 
that  if  I  were  to  be  idle,  I  should  go  mad  !''  The 
fate  of  Swift  and  Marlborough  was  also  before  his 
eyes  ;  and  in  his  journal  there  is  an  entry  expres- 
sive of  his  fear  lest  the  anticipated  blow  should 
not  destroy  life,  and  that  he  might  linger  on,  a 
driveller  and  a  show.  ^'  I  do  not  think  my  head 
is  weakened"  (this  was  a  subsequent  entry) — 
**  yet  a  strange  vacillation  makes  mo  suspect.  Is 
it  not  thus  that  men  be^n  to  fail — becoming,  as  it 
were,  infirm  of  purpose! 


That  way  madness  lies — let  me  shun  that. 
No  more  of  that  — 


)> 


And  when  at  the  court-house  of  Jedburgh  he 
fitced  the  rabble  populace  and  braved  their  hoot- 
ings,  the  same  idea  of  impending  calamity  was 
still  present  to  his  mind,  as  he  greeted  them  on 
turning  away,  in  the  words  of  the  doomed  gladia- 
tor, **  Moriturus  vos  saluto,**  **  As  the  plough 
neared  the  end  of  the  furrow,"  to  use  Scott's  own 
expressive  phrase,  he  was  still  urged  on  by  his 
fixed  habits  of  labor.  **  Under  the  full  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  sustained  three  or  four  strokes  of 
apoplexy  or  palsy,  or  both  combined,  and  tor- 
tured by  various  attendant  ailments,  cramp,  rheu- 
matism in  half  his  joints,  daily  increasing  lame- 
ness, and  now  of  late  gravel  (which  was,  though 
last,  not  least),  he  retained  all  the  energy  of  his 
will,  and  struggled  manfully  against  this  sea  of 
troubles." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
literary  men  than  this  enchantment  with  labor, 
and  hardly  anything  less  distressing  when  rest  is 
needed.  The  mind  seems  as  if  it  were  a  wild 
horse,  to  which  the  body  is  helplessly  fastened  ;  or 
as  if  it  were  an  imperious  tyrant,  demanding  in- 
cessant toil.  Hardly  is  one  literary  undertaking 
completed — often  before  the  finishing  touches  are 
put  to  the  work — and  the  ''  maker"  is  casting 
about  fiw  another  undertaking.    This  peculiarity 


in  literary  men  is  one  of  the  most  obvious,  most 
strongly  marked,  and  most  fatal. 

Leland  wns  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  his  day. 
Beloved  by  his  king  and  devoted  to  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  his  country,  like  Scott,  he  was 
a  more  accomplished  scholar  ;  for  his  ample  mind 
embraced  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Italy,  of 
modern  times,  and  of  those  out  of  which  English 
arose.  He  was  a  great  traveller  on  the  European 
continent,  and  he  cultivated  poetry  with  ardor. 
As  the  *'  king's  antiquary,"  ne  spent  six  years 
in  the  survey  and  study  of  our  national  antiqnities. 
He  travelled  over  every  county  ;  surveyed  towns, 
cities,  and  rivers,  examined  castles,  cathedrals, 
monasteries,  tumuli ;  investigated  coins,  and  copied 
manuscripts  and  inscriptions,  **  ynso  muchethat,'* 
(as  he  writes,  in  his  *  New  Year's  Gift  to  Henry 
Vni.')  "  al  my  other  Occupations  intermitted,  I 
have  so  traveled  yn  yowr  Dominions  booth  by  the 
Se  Costes  and  the  midle  Partes,  sparing  nother  La- 
bor nor  Costes,  by  the  space  of  these  vi  Yeres 
paste,  that  there  is  almoste  nother  Cape,  nor  Bay, 
Haven,  Creke  or  Peere,  River,  or  Confluence  of 
Rivers,  Breches,  Waschis,  Lakes,  Meres,  Fenny 
Waters,  Montaynes,  Vallies,  Mores,  Hethes,  For- 
estes,  Chases,  Wooddes,  Cities,  Burges,  Castelles, 
principale  Manor  Placis,  Monasteries,  and  Col- 
leges, but  I  have  scene  them  ;  and  notid  yn  so 
doing  a  hole  worldeof  Thinges,  very  memorable.*' 
The  vast  accumulations  of  materials  which  resulted 
from  this  industry,  occupied  him  another  six  years 
to  shape  and  polish .  And  his  bibliographical  wer« 
as  great  as  his  itinerant  labors.  He  was  learned  in 
^'  (Treek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  British, 
Saxon,  Welsh,  and  Scottish"  literature.  Like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  the 
great  end  and  aim  of  all  his  toils  was  the  renown  of 
his  native  land.  He  trusted  so  to  write  its  an- 
cient history,  that  the  old  glory  of  renowntxl 
Britain  should  **reflorisch  thorough  the  worlde." 
But  the  mighty  intellect  succumbed  to  the  over- 
whelming struggle.  His  conceptions  were  too 
great  for  his  frame ;  so  that  when  about  to  com- 
plete his  undertaking  he  became  maniacal,  and 
died  in  his  fortieth  year  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  hon- 
est William  Burton,  the  antiquary,  *^  Sed  cum  hoc 
rude  chaos  et  pergrandis  acervus  digerendus  ct  in 
ordinem  mcthodicum  redigendus  esset,  nam  vel  sui 
diffidentia  non  pcrficiendi  hsec  magna  quas  pol- 
licitus  est  laborans,  vel  terrore  immensitatis  tan- 
tas  et  tam  vastae  molis  devictus,  confuso  et  vitiato 
cerebro  ^  potestate  mentis  suad  decidit  et  phre- 
netica  mania  (quod  lugcndum  sane)  expiravit." 
The  melancholy  that  cnerishes  genius  may  also 
destroy  it,  is  the  sound  remark  of  the  author  of 
**  The  Curiosities  of  Literature."  **  Leland,  brood- 
ing over  his  voluminous  labors,  seemed  to  love  and 
to  dread  them  ;  sometimes  to  pursue  them  with 
rapture,  and  sometimes  to  shrink  from  them  with 
despair.'*     Ho  feared,  to  use  his  own  language. 


ne  pereant  brovi  vel  hori 


Multarum  mihi  noctium  labores 
Omnes,  et  patria;  simul  decora  ' 
Ornamenta  oadant. 

Insanity,  in  its  various  forms,  is  by  no  means  an 
unfrequent  result  of  an  overworked  mind.  A 
painfully  interesting  illustration  is  afforded  to  na 
DY  a  little  episode  in  Miss  Mitford's  *'  Recollee- 
tions,"  respecting  Clare,  as  the  insanity  was  rather 
that  of  the  imagination  than  the  instinct  or  feel- 
ings. Miss  Mitford  remarks  :  *'  A  few  years  ago 
he  was  visited  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  gave  bm  a 
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roost  interesting  account  of  the  then  state  of  his 
intellect.  His  delusions  were  at  that  time  very 
singular  in  their  character;  whatever  he  read, 
whatever  recurred  to  him  from  his  former  reading, 
or  happened  to  be  mentioned  in  conversation,  be- 
came impressed  on  his  mind,  as  a  thing  that  he 
bad  witnessed  and  acted  in.  My  friend  was  struck 
with  the  narrative  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
recounted  by  Clare  as  a  transaction  that  had  oc- 
curred yesterday,  and  of  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness ;  a  narrative  the  most  graphic  and  minute ; 
with  an  accuracy  as  to  costume  and  manners  far 
exceeding  what  would  probably  have  been  at  his 
command  if  seen.  It  is  such  a  lucidity  as  the 
disciples  of  Mesmer  claim  for  clairvoyance.  Or 
he  would  relate  the  battle  of  the  Nile  and  the 
death  of  Nelson  with  the  same  j^erfect  keeping, 
especially  as  to  seamanship,  fancying  himself  one 
of  the  sailors  who  had  been  in  the  action,  and 
daaling  out  nautical  phrases  with  admirable  exact- 
ness and  accuracy,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
ever  saw  the  sea  in  his  life." 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  the  ills  to  which  excessive 
mental  labor  gives  rise,  melancholia  and  the  suicidal 
monomania  are  the  most  distressing.  The  insane 
hand  has  thus  stolen  away  many  a  valuable  life, 
which  might  with  the  most  ordinary  precaution 
have  been  saved.  The  lamented  death  of  the  late 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  supervened  upon  exces- 
sive devotion  to  those  toils  of  state,  which,  for 
some  few  days  at  least  before  his  death,  manifested 
the  ravages  they  were  committing  on  the  organ  of 
intellect.  Often  the  attack  is  sudden,  oftener  it  is 
preceded  by  a  predisposition  to  lowness  of  spirits, 
and  by  thoughts  of  the  most  depressing  kind.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  remarks  upon  this  state  of  feeling 
when  he  would  have  thrown  away  his  life,  as  a 
child  a  broken  toy :  *'  Imagination  renders  us 
liable  to  be  the  victims  of  occasional  low  spirits. 
All  belonging  to  this  gifted,  as  it  is  called,  but 
often  unhappy  class,  must  have  felt  that  but  for 
the  dictates  of  religion,  or  the  natural  recoil  of  the 
mind  from  the  idea  of  dissolution,  there  have  been 
times  when  they  would  have  been  willing  to  throw 
away  life  as  a  child  does  a  broken  toy.  I  am 
sure  I  know  one  who  has  felt  so.  0  God! 
What  are  we  ? — Lords  of  nature  ? — Why,  a  tile 
drops  from  a  house-top,  which  an  elephant  would 
not  feel  more  than  the  fall  of  a  sheet  oi  pasteboard, 
and  there  lies  his  lordship.  Or  something  of  in- 
conceivably minute  origin,  the  pressure  of  a  bone, 
or  the  inQammation  of  a  particle  of  the  brain  takes 
place,  and  the  emblem  of  the  Deity  destroys  him- 
self or  some  one  else."  The  narrative  of  the  poet 
Cowper,  in  which  he  describes  his  mental  condition 
during  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  suicidal  melancho- 
lia, is  iis  touching  as  it  is  instructive.  The  intoler- 
able anguish — the  impulse  of  self-destruction — the 
^•ain  struggle  to  resist,  or  bravely  endure  : 

0  wretched  state  !     0  bosom  !  black  as  death  ! 

0  limed  soul,  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 

A  rt  more  engaged  !    Help,  Angels,  make  assay  !* 

Perhaps  amongst  the  modern  victims  of  over- 
work who  thus  perished,  Samuel  Laman  Blanchard 
merits  special  notice.  His  memoir,  by  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton,  prefixed  to  his  **  Sketches  from 
Life,"  is  a  touching  biographical  sketch.  "  Few 
men  had  experienced  more  to  sour  them  than 
Laman  Blanchard,  or  had  gone  more  resolutely 
through  the  author's  hardening  ordeal,  of  narrow 

*  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark,  act  iii.,  so.  3. 


circumstance,  of  daily  labor,  and  of  that  disap- 
pointment in  the  higher  aims  of  resolution,  which 
must  almost  inevitably  befall  those  who  retain 
ideal  standards  of  excellence,  to  be  reached  but  by 
time  and  leisure,  and  who  are  yet  condemned  to 
draw  hourly  upon  unmatured  resources  for  the 
practical  wants  of  life.  To  have  been  engaged 
from  boyhood  in  such  struggles,  and  to  have  pro- 
served,  undiminished,  generous  admiration  for 
those  more  fortunate,  and  untiring  love  for  his 
own  noble  yet  thankless  calling ;  and  this  with  a 
constitution  singularly  finely  strung,  and  with  all 
the  nervous  irritability  whicn  usually  accompanies 
the  indulgence  of  the  imagination,  is  a  proof  of 
the  rarest  kind  of  strength,  dependent  less  upon  a 
power  purely  intellectual,  than  upon  the  higher 
and  more  beautiful  heroism  which  woman,  and 
such  men  alone  as  have  the  best  feelings  of  a 
woman's  nature,  take  from  instinctive  enthusiasm 
for  what  is  ^eat,  and  uncalculating  faith  in  what 
is  good."  lAke  Byron,  Laman  Blanchard  had  a 
predisposition  to  cerebral  disorder.  At  an  early 
age  he  experienced  a  paroxysm  of  suicidal  excite- 
ment ;  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  abstained 
wholly  from  animal  food — an  undoubted  mark  of 
eccentricity  to  the  eye  of  the  physician,  whatever 
vegetarians  may  say  or  think  ;  and  it  wus  during 
an  acute  attack  of  cerebral  irritation  that  be 
perished.  It  was  ushered  in,  however,  with  the 
usual  warnings.  When  eking  out  his  income  by 
^*  a  constant  waste  of  intellect  and  strength,"  his 
wife  was  seized  with  paralysis  and  became  subject 
to  fits.  His  vivacity  now  failed  him,  and  he  be- 
came subject  to  deep  depression  of  spirits.  **  His 
friends,  on  calling  suadenly  at  his  house,  have 
found  him  giving  way  to  tears  and  vehement  grief, 
without  apparent  cause.  In  mixed  society  he 
would  strive  to  rally  ;  sometimes  with  success — 
sometimes  utterly  in  vain.  He  has  been  obliged 
to  quit  the  room  to  give  way  to  emotions  which 
seemed  to  arise  spontaneously,  unexcited  by  what 
passed  around  him,  except  as  it  jarred,  undetected 
by  others,  upon  the  irritable  chords  within.  In 
short,  the  nerves,  so  long  overtasked,  were  giving 
way.  In  the  long  and  gallant  struo;gle  with  cir- 
cumstances, the  work  of  toil  told  when  the  hoar 
of  grief  came."  Amidst  all  this,  his  constant 
thought  was  of  fresh  literary  enterprises ;  a 
**  lim^d  soul"  he  was,  vet  not  stru^ling  to  be 
free.  So  long  had  he  tofled  that  the  image  of  toil 
literally  dogged  him.  He  chalked  out  schemes, 
more  numerous,  and  even  more  ambitious  than  any 
in  which  he  had  before  indulged.  Amongst  the 
rest  he  meditated  **  a  work  upon  the  boyhood  and 
youth  of  eminent  men  ;"  (we  quote  his  biographer) 
**  on  which  he  wrote  to  consult  me,  and  for  which 
I  ransacked  my  memory  to  supply  him  with  anec- 
dotes and  illustrations.  He  jmssed  whole  days — 
even  weeks — without  stirring  abroad,  writing  and 
grieving  as  it  were  together." 

In  this  short  sketch,  how  clearly  the  psychiatric 
practitioner  recognizes  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  cerebral  congestion — how  deeply  he  grieves  that 
no  warning  voice  was  raised — ^no  helping  hand 
stretched  forth  to  snatch  him  from  the  abyss,  upon 
the  verge  of  which  he  evidently  stood.  The  rest 
followed  auickly.  Intolerance  of  li^ht — an  attack 
of  hemiplegia — ^imperfection  of  vision — spectral 
illusions — ^terrible  torebodings  of  some  undefined 
calamity — ^violent  delirium — suicidal  impulse — 
and  then  the  act  itself. 

We  onoe  more  quote  his  biographer — because 
some   apology  is   due    to  our  readers  for  this 
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harrowing  history — for  the  moral.  "  Thus,  at  the 
early  ago  uf  forty-one,  broken  in  mind  and  body, 
perished  this  industrious,  versatile,  and  distin- 
guished Man  of  lietters.  And  if  excuse  be  needful 
for  dwelling  so  long  upon  detaib  of  a  painful 
nature,  it  may  be  found  in  the  deep  interest 
which  science  takes  in  the  pathology  of  such 
sufferers,  and  in  the  warnings  they  may  suggest  to 
the  laborers  of  the  brain  when  the  first  ominous 
symptoms  of  over- toil  come  on,  and  while  yet  re- 
pose is  not  prescribed  too  late." 

Laman  Blanchard  was  the  biographer  of  a 
kindred  sufferer — L.  E.  L.  Her  history,  also,  is 
not  without  an  emphatic  warnins  ;  but  we  forbear 
to  dwell  longer  upon  this  painful  subject.  There 
is  one  other  result  of  mentiil  labor  which ,  however, 
deserves  notice — namely,  that  in  which  the  hor- 
rors of  confirmed  hypochondriasis  afflict  the  toiler. 
This  shows  itself,  not  merely  in  the  common  form 
of  weak  fancies  as  to  the  bodily  health,  or  in 
unaccountable  gloom,  but  also  in  a  less  understood 
form,  in  which  the  judgment  is  weakened,  and  the 
individual  gets  committed  to  some  intellectual 
folly  in  science  and  literature,  religion  or  politics. 
The  man  is  not  actually  insane,  or,  if  insane,  there 
is  method  in  his  madness;  but  his  feelings  are 
easily  acted  upon,  his  credulity  is  unbounded,  and 
his  actions  consequently  unworthy  his  reputation 
or  his  intellect.     We  feel  that  this  is  delicate 

rmd,  and  we  therefore  avoid  specifying  particu- 
instances,  not  desiring  to  hurt  conscientious 
convictions,  whether  in  science  or  religion,  al- 
though they  are  only  held  and  expressed  after  (as 
we  think)  the  mind  is  weakened  by  overwork. 
We  may,  however,  quote  here  a  medical  review 
of  high  authority,  without  risk  of  offence.  The 
remarks  are  made  in  reference  to  the  disease 
termed  **  cerebropathy"  by  some,  by  others  **  ner- 
vousness,*' and  by  others  **  brain-fag,"  treated 
very  successfully  by  certain  empirics : — *'  A  disease 
of  literary,  political,  and  professional  men — of  men 
who  have  changed  night  into  day,  either  in  the 
pursuit  of  science,  literature,  or  pleasure,  and 
robbed  the  brain  of  the  repose  necessary  to  its 
vigorous  action.  In  such,  a  hypochondriacal 
condition  verging  upon  insanity  is  the  real  state  ; 
the  bmin  is  enfeebled,  the  mind  is  in  a  degree 
imbecile,  the  imagination  predominant.  It  is  with 
this  disease  upon  them,  that  men  of  refinement, 
of  genius,  of  learning,  of  high  station  in  their  re- 
spective walks,  fall  a  prey  to  quacks,  religious  and 
medical,  and  become  the  subjects  of  homoeopathic, 
hvdriatic,and  mesmeric  treatment ;  or,  still  worse, 
abandon  friends  and  the  healthy,  useful  employ- 
ments of  vigorous  manhood,  for  the  pursuit  of 
ecclesiasticar phantoms  or  the  rigor  of  an  ascetic 
» retreat.'" 

Although  we  have  Jiitherto  illustrated  the  his- 
tory of  the  overworked  mind  by  examples  drawn 
from  literature,  we  do  not  by  any  means  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  it  is  peculiar  to  this  class 
of  intellectual  Ujilers.  The  bar,  the  parliament, 
the  exchange,  the  universities,  and  the  numerous 
minor  channels  in  which  energetic  mental  labor 
predominates,  all  supply  ample  illustrations. 
Still,  in  the  literary  class  of  men  we  have  presented 
to  us  the  type  of  the  whole,  and  whatever  is 
applicable  to  them  is  applicable  also  to  the  others. 
There  are  varieties,  however,  determined  more  or 
less  by  the  sedentary,  or  gregarious,  or  active 
habits,  of  the  individual ;  and  there  is  one  im- 
portant class  of  overworkers,  in  whom  the  brain  is 
worked  before  it  has  attained  its  full  development 


and  capacity  for  labor.  This  class  includes  young 
persons  of  all  kinds,  to  whom  academical  emula^ 
tion,  or  the  res  angustiB  do?m,  acts  as  a  stimulus 
to  excessive  mental  toil. 

Perhaps  the  overworked  student  is  as  familiar  an 
instance  of  the  fearful  results  which  follow  on  ex- 
cessive mental  culture,  as  the  overworked  literary 
man.     The  universities  and  colleges  afi^rd  numer- 
ous examples,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  select 
one  from  the  number.     It  is  of  importance  to  re- 
member that  the  glaring  instances  (such  as  that 
of  Henry  Kirke  White)  are  not  the  most  instructive 
or  the  most  frequent.     For  one  victim  who  sinks 
down  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  amidst  the  sympa- 
thies of  an   admiring  public,  two  or  three   are 
doomed  to  a  life  of  dull  mediocrity  or  intellectual 
iml)ecility.     The  violent  effort  may  not  have  in- 
duced  insanity,   or  any  obvious  disease  of   the 
intellect,  yet,  from  the  time  that  it  was  accom- 
plished, the  student  ceases  to  labor  as  was  his 
wont,  and  the  early  promise  of  ttilent  and  useful- 
ness is  effectually  defeated.     It  was  the  fate  of 
Southey  to  suffer  at  the  close  of  his  career  from 
the  same  causes  which  arrested  the  course  of  tho 
two  brother  poets  whose   sufierings  he   related, 
namely,  Chatterton  and  Rirke  White.     Chatterton 
was  an  illustration  of  the  indigent  littirattur  per- 
ishing by  his  own  hand;  White  of  the  stuaent 
ambitious  for  aciidemical  honors,  perishing  at  the 
moment  of  victory.     White   overworked  himself 
before  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  had  doubtless 
thereby  enfeebled  a  cerebml  fibre  never  strong. 
While  still  an  articled  clerk  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
we  are  informed  by  his  biographer  that,  after  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  day,  he  **  allowed  himself 
no  time  for  relaxation,  little  for  his  meals,  and 
scarcely  any  for  sleep.     He  would  read  till  one, 
two,  three  o'clock  in  the  morning;  then  throw 
himself  on  the  bed,  and  rise  again  to  his  work  at 
five,  at  the  call  of  a  larum,  which  he  had  fixed  to 
a  Dutch  clock  in  his  chaml)er.     Many  nights  he 
never  lay  down  at  all.     It  was  in  vain  that  his 
mother  used  every  possible  means  to  dissuade  him 
from   this   destructive  application."     His  health 
soon  sunk  under  these  habits ;  and  his  constitu- 
tion experienced  a  shock  which  it  never  recovered. 
During  his  first  term  at  Cambridge  he  had  to  try 
for  a  university  scholarship,  as  well  as  to  pass  the 
general  examination.     **  Once  more  he  exerted 
himself  [for  the  latter]  beyond  what  his  shattered 
health  would  bear,  and  he  went  to  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Ciitton,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he 
could  not  go  into  the  hall  to  be  examined.     Mr. 
Catton,  however,  thought  his  success  hero  of  so 
much  importance,  that  he  exhorted  him  with  all 
possible  earnestness  to  hold  out  the  six  days  of  the 
examination.     Strong  medicines  were  given  him, 
to  enable   him  to  support  it;  and  he  was  pro- 
nounced the  first  man  of  his  year.     But  life  was 
the  price  which  he  was  to  pay  for  such  honors  as 
this ;    and  Henry  is  not  the  first  youns  man  to 
whom  such  honors  have  proved  fatal.     He  said  to 
his  intimate  friend,  almost  the  last  time  he  saw 
him,  that  were   he  to  paint  a  picture  of  Fame 
crowning  a  distinguishea  under-graduatc  afkcr  the 
senate-house  examination,  he  would  represent  her 
as  concealing  a  death^s  head   under   a    mask  of 
beauty.^'      In  his  letters,  Kirke  White  gives  sad 
glimpses    of   the    state    of  his  mind   while    at 
Camoridge.     He  was  overwhelmed,  previously  to 
his  examination,  with  melancholy.     **  I  wandered 
up  and  down,"  he  writes  at  the  close  of  1805, 
'*  from  one  man's  room  to  another,  and  from  OM 
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college  to  another,  imploriDg  society,  a  little  eon- 1 
venation,  and  a  Utde  relief  of  the  burthen  which 
pressed  upon  my  spirits/'    In  February  following 
(1806),  he  says,  **  The  state  of  my  health  is  really 
miserable  ;  I  am  well  and  lively  m  the  morning, 
and    overwhelmed  with  nervous  horrors  in  the 
evening.     I  do  not  know  how  to  proceed  with  re- 
gard to  my  studies — a  very  slight  overstretch  of 
tne  mind  in  the  day-time  occasions  me  not  only  a 
sleepless  night,  but  a  night  of  gloom  and  horror. 
The  systole  and  diastole  of  m^  heart  seem  to  be 
playing  at  ball — the  stake  my  life.*'     How  signifi- 
cant these  premonitory  phenomena — how  vivid  the 
warnings  to  him  who  could  read  them  aright! 
The  next  stage  (of  congestion)  our  readers  will  be 
prepared  for.    *  *  Last  Saturday  morning' '  (we  quote 
again  from  one  of  his  letters,  dated  July,  1806), 
**  I  rose  early,  and  got  up  some  rather  abstruse 
problems  in  mechanics  for  my  tutor,  spent  an  hour 
with  him,  between  eight  and  nine  got  my  break- 
fast, and  read  the  Greek  history  {at  breakfast)  till 
ten,  then  sat  down  to  decipher  some   logarithm 
tables.     I  think  I  had  not  done  anything  at  them 
when  I  lost  mjself.     At  a  quarter  past  eleven  my 
laundress  found  me  bleeding  in  four  different  places 
in  my  face  and  head,  and   insensible.     I  got  up 
and  staggered   about   the  room,  and  she,  being 
frightened,  ran  away  and  told  my  Gyp  to  fetch  a 
surgeon.     Before  ho  came,  I  was  sallying  out  with 
my  flannel  gown  on,  and   my   academical  gown 
over  it,"  &c.     A  few  weeks  after  this  he  went  to 
London  to  relax — **  the  worst  place,"  as  Southey 
very  correctly  remarks,  **  to  which  he  could  have 
gone  ;    the   variety  of  stimulating  objects   there 
hurried  and  agitated  him,  and  when  he  returned 
to  college  he  was  so  completely  ill  that  no  power 
of  medicine  could  save  him.     His  mind  was  worn 
out ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  medical  attend- 
ant, that,  if  he  had  recovered,  his  intellect  would 
have  been  affected."     He  first  became  delirious, 
then  sunk  into  stupor,  and  so  died.     How  preg- 
nant a  warning  is  this  history  to  ambitious  tutors 
and  parents  !     What  a  lesson  against  aiming  for 
**  the  bubble  reputation"  instemi  of  a  fitness  for 
solid  usefulness  through  a  prolonged  life !     A  sad 
disappointment,  indeed,  it  is — to  quote  White's 
own  lines — 


to  find, 


Whon  life  itself  is  sinking  in  the  strife, 
'T  is  but  an  airy  babble  and  a  cheat ! 

Having  so  fully  illustrated  the  consequences  of 
unnatural  toil  of  the  mind,  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  point  out  the  remedy.  This  has  been  long 
understood,  and  is  obvious.  In  one  word,  it  is 
REST.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  cause — the  first 
step  in  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  apply  this  remedy  to  the  special  cases  under 
consideration,  partly  because  in  Tby  far  the  larger 
proportion  the  toil  is  almost  imperatively  demanded 
by  circumstances,  partly  because,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  habit  for  labor  of  the  kind  has  so  fixed  itself, 
that  it  is  all  but  irresistible.  It  is  of  far  greater 
importance  that  the  laborer  shall  so  labor  that  he 
shall  gather  strength,  and  not  weakness,  from  his 
toil,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. To  this  end  there  is  only  one  way,  namely, 
to  labor  in  humble  subjection  to  the  laws  of  our 
mental  and  corporeid  well-being.  Intellectual 
labor  need  not  necessarily  induce  the  frightful  ills 
we  have  described  or  catalogued ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  that  by  which  the  progressive  development  of 
mankind  as  a  created  being  can  alone  be  secured. 


It  is  therefore  not  merely  the  privilege,  but  the 
duty,  of  every  man  to  work  his  intellectual  facultids 
to  the  utmost  limit  consistent  with  sound  health, 
so  that  he  may  thereby  not  only  add  to  the  general 
stock  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  but  also  so  act  upon 
himself  corporeally ,  that  some  part  of  that  improve- 
ment in  his  mental  powers  with  which  mental 
labor  rewards  him,  may  be  transmitted  to  a  vigor- 
ous ofl&pring. 

In  analyzing  the  histories  of  many  victims  to 
intellectual  ton,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
general  fact,  that  a  total  disregard  of  their  bodily 
health  was  as  much  a  moving  cause  of  their  dis- 
asters as  their  prolonged  mental  efforts.  The  man 
who  neglects  the  ordinary  appliances  of  health,  and 
the  ordinary  rules  of  existence,  cannot  fail  to  suffer. 
Nervousness,  and  melancholy,  and  low  spirits,  are 
as  much  the  lot  of  the  luxurious,  the  indolent,  and 
the  dissipated,  as  of  the  man  of  letters,  the  states- 
man, or  the  merchant.  The  prevention  of  the 
morbid  results  we  have  alluded  to  is  comprised  in 
the  word  self-denial.  A  voluminous  writer  of 
the  last  century  lived  to  be  87  years  of  age.  He 
not  only  was  a  great  commentator,  a  philosopher, 
an  encyclopaedist,  a  divine,  but  he  had  upon  his 
mind  the  care  of  the  whole  body  of  **  the  people 
called  Methodists,"  and  who  now  bear  his  name. 
It  was  only  by  his  sound  common  sense,  his  self- 
denial,  and  his  sense  of  duty,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  be  *Mn  labor  more  abundant."  As  an  amusing 
instance  of  John  Wesley's  practical  common  sense, 
we  extract  the  following  trom  his  advice  to  his 
preachers,  whom  he  ruled  as  a  preceptor  as  well 
as  a  father.  Some  of  them  were  complaining,  at  a 
"  Conference"  held  at  Leeds  in  the  year  1778,  of 
being  "  nervous,"  and  suffering  from  nervous  dis- 
orders. As  to  these,  he  observes,  (we  quote  from 
the  published  minutes) — 

Q.  What  advice  would  you  give  to  those  that  are 
nervous  ? 

A.  Advice  is  made  for  them  that  will  take  it. 
But  who  are  they  ?     One  in  ten,  or  twenty  ? 

Then  I  advise  : — 

1.  Touch  no  dram,  tea,  tobacco,  or  snuff. 

2.  Eat  very  light,  if  any  supper. 

8.   Breakfast  on  nettle  or  orange-peel  tea. 
4.   Lie  down  before  ten  ; — rise  before  six. 
6.   Every  day  use  as  much  exercise  as  you  can 
bear  ;  or, 
6.   Murder  yourself  by  inches  !* 

We  do  not  know  that  much  can  be  added  to  this 
quaint  but  sound  advice.  Daily  exercise,  early 
rising,  the  total  abnegation  of  spirits,  fermented 
drinfi,  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  tea,  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  are  rules  which  any  intelligent 
man  must  see  are  particularly  applicable  to  tnoee 
who  work  the  nervous  system  exclusively.  Daily 
exercise  must  be  taken  to  balance  cerebral  with 
muscular  activity.  Stimulants  to  the  nervous 
system  must  be  avoided,  because  it  is  already 
over-stimulated  by  thought.  Repose  for  the  brain 
and  sensorial  nerves  must  be  secured  by  going 
early  to  rest,  because  nature  has  ordained  that 
repose  is  necessary  for  their  healthy  action,  and 
because  the  hours  of  darkness  after  sunset,  are 
universally  the  hours  of  repose  of  those  animals 
that  are  not  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  Abstinence 
from  gross  living  is  requisite,  because  the  waste 
of  the  system  is  not  in  the  muscles,  but  in  the 

•  Ifinutes  of  the  Methodist  Gonferenee.  Ed.  1813, 
YoL  L,  p.  136. 
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minor  agent,  as  regards  material  extent — the 
cerebrum. 

It  is,  perhaps,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these 
habits  can  be  practised  that  there  will  be  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  very  easy  to 
prescribe  daily  exercise  to  the  hard-working  states- 
man, or  man  of  letters,  or  professional  man  ;  but 
how  is  he  to  secure  it  amidst  the  hurry  of  metro- 
politan life,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  baked  clay  and 
granite  of  metropolitan  streets  ?  Early  to  rest  may 
be  most  wholesome,  but  how  is  it  practicable  with 
the  present  arrangements  of  daily  life  in  the  larger 
towns  ?  Strong  tea  may  be  "  bad  for  the  nerves," 
but  without  it  the  jaded  student  truly  says,  *^  I 
should  have  no  nerves  at  all !  and  as  for  avoiding 
tobacco,  how  could  I  exist  without  my  delicious 
Havana, the  sole  solace  of  my  studies?"  Thus, 
secondary  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  primary 
necessity,  bind  the  intellectual  laborer  to  a  weari- 
some, health-destroying  cycle  of  influences  to 
which  he  is  helplessly  subject,  and  from  which  it 
is  only  by  efforts  almost  superhuman  that  he  can 
escape. 

The  prevention  of  disease,  under  circumstances 
like  these,  can  only  be  attained  by  a  united  eflbrt 
and  a  combination  of  all  those  interested.  Thus 
made  it  is  not  surely  quite  an  impossibility.  The 
stimulus  of  emulation  might  excite  to  athletic  ex- 
ercises ;  and  steady  advocacy  through  the  press  of 
more  rational  hours  for  social  enjoyment,  might  do 
much  in  modifying  the  late  hours  of  fashionable 
life  ;  an  earlier  dinner  hour,  morning  operas,  &c., 
would  not  be  altogether  useless.  It  is,  however, 
quite  in  the  power  of  the  individukl  to  do  much 
for  himself.  Thorough  ablution  of  the  head  once 
or  twice  a  day  with  cold  water,  or  even  a  slight 
shower  bath,  will  do  much  service  to  the  material 
organ,  fixtreme  temperance  in  diet  would  also 
keep  the  head  clear ;  but,  above  all,  cessation 
from  mental  effort,  so  soon  as  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  over-work  show  themselves.  Hot 
eyes,  flushed  face,  irritable  temper,  despondency, 
uneasy  slumbers,  slight  vertigo,  or,  durmz  sleep, 
something  like  somnambulism  instead  of  dreams, 
should  be  attended  to  instantly.  If  any  of  these 
supervene,  a  cessation  from  lalior  is  strenuously  in- 
dicated. From  that  moment,  all  head-work  is  out 
of  the  capital  stock  of  strength  ;  it  is  true  wear 
and  tear,  and  the  loss  thus  mcurred  must  either 
be  speedily  replaced,  or  disorder  and  disease  will 
result.  Physiological  laws,  it  cannot  be  too  well 
rememl)ered,  are  as  inexorable  as  the  physical. 
The  rest  is  comprised  in  two  things  ;— gextle 

BODILY  EXERCISE,  SLEEP. 

No  man  who  works  his  brain  actively  should 
work  all  the  year  round.  Of  all  organs  of  the 
body  it  is  that  which  the  most  enjoys  a  holiday. 
The  most  practicable  and  the  most  useful  is  a 
pedestrian  excursion,  and  upon  this  point  we  would 
again  quote  from  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Med- 
ico-Chirurgical  Review."  **  In  this  class  of  cases 
there  is  a  more  legitimate  remedy  than  these  em- 
pirical [the  hydropathic]  appliances,  and  that  is, 
a  pedestrian  tour,  such  as  Dr.  Forbes  enjoyed,  and 
has  described  in  his  pleasant  '  Physician's  Holi- 
day. '  Let  the  man  or  refinement  and  imagination, 
who  is  pestered  with  thick-coming  &ncies,  especial- 
ly after  reading  '  The  Fathers,'  and  feels  that  he 
has  lost  the  healthy,  noble  feeling  of  self-reliance, 
which  characterizes  the  true  man,  flee  to  the 
mountains  for  solace,  rather  than  to  an  ascetic, 
enthusiastic  priest.  Let  him  defer  the  perform- 
ance of  what  he  thinks  to  be  a  duty,  and  the  practice 


of  what  he  yearns  for,  as  a  refuge  from  his  gloom, 
until  he  has  strengthened  the  organ  of  thought  and 
enjoys  a  mens  sana  in  corporesano.  Without  this, 
his  sacrifices  and  martyrdom  are  but  the  self-im- 
posed evils  of  a  foolish  hypochondriac,  and  of  no 
religious  value  whatever.  If,  after  breaking  away 
from  all  his  engrossing  studies,  and  holding  con- 
verse with  nature  in  her  sublimest  aspects — 
drinking  nothing  more  potent  than  water — walk- 
ing twenty  miles  a-day,  and  every  evening  taking 
a  warm  bath — if,  after  a  three  months'  pedestrian 
tour  in  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland,  or  Scotland,  so  con- 
ducted, he  returns  to  the  world  and  finds  its  aspect 
towaras  uim  unchanged,  and  he  has  no  desire  to  do 
his  duty — solid  duties — ^actively  and  earnestly,  then 
there  is  nothing  for  him  but  to  *  retreat,'  and 
live  amidst  the  phantoms  and  chimeras  which  are 
to  his  taste.  *•  Hellebore,'  will  not  cure  him  ; 
Bath,  the  Briinnen,  and  Malvern  will  be  alike  use- 
less ;  and  even  the  false  miracles  of  ^Mesmerism 
will  '  pale  their  inefi^ctual  ray,'  before  those  of 
another  class,  which  to  his  morbid  imagination  ap- 
pear real."* 

There  is  still  another  class  of  head-workers — 
those  to  whom  no  holiday  comes,  to  whom  a  pedes- 
trian excursion  is  too  great  a  luxury  to  be  even 
dreamed  of,  and  who  must  work  at  all  hazards. 
These  may  ward  off  many  evils  by  a  strict  diet  and 
regimen,  and  by  varying  from  time  to  time  the  sub- 
ject of  their  siuiies.  This  is  the  great  secret  o^safe 
continued  head-work.  It  is  a  species  of  cerebral 
gymnastics,  by  which  all  parts  of  the  organ  of 
thought  are  equally  worked.  With  this  and  a 
sedulous  attention  to  the  bodily  health,  by  the 
simple  means  which  common  sense  dictates,  iimny 
have  been  enabled  to  work  long  and  strenuously 
with  comparative  impunity,  and,  although  the  evil 
day  must  come  at  last,  it  is  long  deferred. 

We  have  offered  to  the  man  of  mind  few  other 
than  what  may  appear  selfish  motives  to  induce 
him  to  guard  well  the  powers  God  has  given  him. 
We  have  not  forgotten,  however,  that  from  him  to 
whom  much  is  given  much  also  will  be  required. 
Unless  this  higher  motive  of  duty  direct  the  laborer 
in  the  field  of  intellect ;  unless  he  guard  his  gifts 
as  things  held  only  in  trust,  and  use  them  as  one 
who  must  render  an  account — he  will  spend  his 
days  in  labor,  and  late  take  rest  in  vain.  Too  late 
he  will  learn  by  bitter  experience  that,  in  his  case. 

Life  *8  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player. 
That  stmts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  ;  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothkig. 


The  Long  Island  grasshoppers  were  drowned  by 
millions  in  the  late  profuse  rains.  Turkeys  are 
among  the  most  effectual  exterminators  of  this  insect. 
We  have  heard  a  story  of  a  flock  of  turkeys  which, 
not  long  since,  were  turned  into  a  field  of  grass,  and 
cleared  it  of  grasshoppers  in  a  very  short  time.  They 
walked  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other  in  a  row 
of  twenty  or  more,  nearly  abreast,  snapping  up  the 
grasshoppers  as  they  went  When  they  had  cleared 
a  strip  of  considerable  breadth  in  this  manner,  they 
walked  back  again  on  that  portion  of  the  field  next  to 
the  space  already  cleared,  repeating  the  same  process. 
Grasshoppers,  it  is  said,  are  as  easily  driven  as  geese. 
At  Snarlington,  a  place  east  of  Jericho,  a  farmer  cleared 
a  field  of  them  by  driving  them  into  a  sort  of  pen, 
where  he  secured  three  pecks  of  them,  which  were 
given  to  his  turkeys. 

♦  Opere  Citato.    Vol.  rii.,  p.  452. 
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Prom  the  New  Monthly  Magaiine.  his  nil  admirctri  temperament)  the  colossal  scale  on 

MRS.   TROLLOPE.  which  she  has  employed  national  capital  and  labor. 

r,  1  .     J  ^L  X       J  1^        i.  A  Nor  is  she  ever  weary  in  this  well-aoine,  nor  does 

Goethe  complained  that  modem  poets  put  too  ^j,^  ^^^^  y^^    symptoms  of  fatigue.     Again  and 
much  water  m  their  ink.     Of  many  modem  novel-         j^  ^  novel-reaJers  on  the  wrong  s^nt,  and 

wnghte.  we  may  simi  arly ,  or  inversely,  complain  ^^^^      .^^  j^^  ^j,^  ^jj  ^j^^^  ^^j„    ^„^  ^^^^^j,^ 

that  they  put  too    itUe  ink  m   their  water.     No  .,  jj^;*^       ^^  ^^  ^^    TroUope's  last'"  finding 

wonder  then,  that  the  manuscript  so  soon  becomes  ^y^^^  ^y^^^  ^^ey  supposed  her  most  recent  venture 

/aJ^,colorleM,  illegible,  and  survives  not  the  "firs  ^as  been   su6ersecl^by  two   or    throe    others, 

reading.       Even  a  large  piece  of  bullion  wUl  only  ^^  ^j^^^  the  hypothetical  "  last"  is  neither  the 

supply  a  certain  amount  of  gold-leaf,  Mid  cover  a  ^uj^ate,  nor  p^^ltimate,  nor  even   antepenulti- 

bmited  surface.     Genius,  too,  has  its  boundaries  j^ate,  but  quite  an  old  story  in  the  rati^ale  of 

If  It  pass  them   it  must  pay  the  penalty,  and  that  circulating  libraries.      And  wo  have  a  profound 

IS  sometimes  a  heavy  tolf      Genius  has  no  mfinite  conviction  that  so  inveterate  is  this  halo  or  kako- 

mood.    In  trying  to  prove  that  It  has,  it  »>ecomes  an  e/to^m^en^/i  in  her  constitution-and  so  impressed 

irregular  verb.     Mrs.  TroUope  is  one  of  those  who,  ig  g^e  with  the  resolution  not  to  suffer  the  cold 

by  over-writing,  refuse  to  do  themselves  justice.  ^^Hvion  implied  in  the  adage,  "  Out  of  sight,  out 

At  least  she  writes  too  fMt,  and  gives  way  too  m-  ofmind^Jthat  she  will  be  found  to  havt  taken 

du^ently  to  the  rash  speed  of  her  gray-goose  quill,  measures  for  many  a  year  to  come,  by  which  her 

so  tTiat  It  sometimes,  in  the  nature  of  things,  leads  perpetual  reappearance  shall  be  er-ired.     Depend 

her  a  wild-goiwe  chase.    Her  gold-leaf  is  b^^^^^  ^  ^^jt    her  ifterary  executors  win   ut,  enU-iSsted 

thin;  her  ink,  though  abounding  in  fi^ll  IS  diluted  ^^th  the  supervision  of  a  few  bales  of  "copy," 

with  too  much  water    Not  that  we  hold  the  unpossi-  containing  work  for  generations  of  compositors  and 

bihty  of  a  prolific  author  being  a  great  author,  con-  ^^^^    %^  ^^^^^^  ^^  that  novels  of  tiie  approved 

fronted  as  such  a  theorv  IS  by  ancient  and  mediaeval  Trollope  fabric  may,  by  a  judiciously  frugi  rate 

htemture,Miedas8uchantinwisesawisby8omany  of  publication  (say  two  or  three  per  annum)  be 

modern  instances.   But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  ^^^  ^  i^^j.  g^;^,/  half-wav  into  the  next  century, 

fecundity  proves  the  weakness  of  the  o%ring,  as  i^    however,  our  prognostications  should  be  dw- 

well  as  the  vigor  of  the  parent.     The  talent  is  too  proved  by  the   event,  we   shall   console   ourselves 

widely  diffused,  instead  of  being  wisely  concen-  With  the  reflection  that  it  was  only  because  the 

trated      Ihree  or  four  of  Mrs.  frollope's  works  are  novelist's  will  was  wanting ;  and  if  we  chance  to 

marked   by  a  more   terse  and  compact  habit  of  survive  her,  we  shall  battle  as  stoutly  as  ever  in 

thought,  and  show,  by  their  superiority  to  the  rest  behalf  of  her  power  to  have  worked  out  this  vmdo- 

ofthenimily,  what  she  can  produce  when  she  likes  post-futurum      Out  faith  in  her  potentiality  is  il- 

Assuredly  this  lady  s  industry  and  exuberance  of  fimitoble.     But  there  are  such  things  as  **  foiled 

invention  entitle  her  to  the  proverbial   name  she  potentialities,"    as    I^Ir.    Carlyle    so   graphically 

enjojrs,  or  endures,  for  prolific  authorship.     With  ^hows»-and  that  fact  must  be   our  apology,  it 

Virgil  s  mstic  we  may  admiringly  exclaim  :-  ^j^^^  ^j^^  Avenger,  should  call  us  false  prophets, 

0  quoties,  et  qua)  nobis  Galatea  locuta  est ! ♦  or  other  bad  names.     But  we  must  leave  to  the 

In  vain  l.ave  reviewers  tried  to  keep  up  with  her.  ^*«'  -^""'^y  «"■''«  "f'^-  ■>•  ^^^O  the  duty  of  defend- 

A  blue-stocking  who  travels  in  seven-le^ued  hoots  »"|  °"'  ^!>^^o^f  memory  on  this  score 

may  well  run  critics  and  criticastere  out  of  breath  ,  ^»"«  'f-.perhaps  <Ae  characteristic  of  Mrs  Trol- 

-L  triumphantly  ascending  the   hill  difficulty,  '"P*  ?  wnHngs-satire  of  a  hard,  poignant,  pei- 

as  fresh  as  a  daisy,  while  th^  wallow,  and  strug-  '«'^«""?  "«?'''  ""^fX,""  )l"'«  »'""  %^\  "T 
gle,  and  give  up  the  race  (and  almost  the  ghost)  graceful  raillery  of  Mrs.  Gore,  or  to  Thackeray's 
In  the  Slough  of  Despond.  Pant  and  puff  at  they  fx>d-nat"re<i  "fony-  I*  wears  an  almost  vicious 
will  to  runLr  homershe  is  in  a  trice  miles  out  of  look-goes  about  seeking  whom  it  may  devouP- 
sight,  over  the  hills  ind  far  away,  and  wondering  '"^P*  at  strangers-bites  as  well  as  barks  and, 
wLt  those  sluggard  lameters  are  doing  in  thi  "^^^  "  <^™"'  ^*f^  makes  its  teeth  meet.  1  here  is 
rear.  It  was  oE^  suggested  by  Tom  M^re,t  as  nothing  reserved  or  indefinite  in  lU  vo«ibles;  it 
an  expedient  to  keep  iSSe  with  the  cderitas  incredi-  'r^'^  "»  ^.  "f  equivocal  generation  ;"  it 
«/,.  /,f  n,.rt„in  wtaJL  r».„™    m.t  tKo,  .hnniH    bcats  about  no  bush,  nor  strives  to  break  the  fall 

es  excuse  for  ita  own 
faint  praise,"  it  knows 
it  scomfoliy  repudiates. 

c7t.irprire"8':"lurwoTironnuch'offi^r"'^^^^  i*  "  »"f.°  fr"""  ''l'  thf?«  «fined  equivoques  and 

the  ease  of  Mrs.  TroUopel  We  trow  not.  Poor  dissemblingsarcasmswhich,  tocompass  theirends. 
wight,  he  would  "  strike"  ere  the  first  year  was  assent  with  civil  leer, 

out ;  and  his  successor,  however  able-bodied  and  *"?.•  without  sneering,  teaoh  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 

conscientious  a  man-of-all-work,  would  find  the  ac-  ?""'??  f  Tf'^^^-^^-.^v^"' 

,,,  .  li*!*  ,.    ,.  ^\^   L^  Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. t 

cumulutea  arrears  too  much  for  him,  protest  that 

the  place  was  too  hard  for  him, andgooffatamonth's  Its  lines  are  deeply  indented  and  coarsely  grained, 

warning.      What  a  Lady  Bountiful  hath  Mrs.  and  do  no/ fall  on  pleasant  places.     In  anatomizing 

Trollope  been  to  printers,  Marlborough-street  puff-  ber  subjects,  Mrs.  Trollope  shows  no  profound  psy- 

factors,    Wellington-street    advertising    oolumns,  chological  science  ;  in  fact,  her  incisions  are  often 

provincial  paper-makers,  and  eke,  we  fear,  to  oni-  but  skin-deep  ;  but  then  she  gaahes  to  and  fro  after 

versal  trunk-makers  !    The  prosiest  of  utilitarians  a  terrible  sort,  and  produces  jagged  wounds,  and 

must  be  sensible  to  the  weightof  her  claims  in  this  leaves  unsightly  scars,  and  seems  to  revel  in  dia- 

economical  aspect,  and  must  reverence  (in  spite  of  gran»B  of  morbid  pathology.    Her  illustrations  are 

generaUy  lively,  not  always  truthful,  and  frequently 

♦  Bucol.  III.,  72. 

fin  his  "Edinburgh  Review"   of  Lord   Thnrlow's  •  "Latter  Day  Pamphlets.** 

Poems,  September,  1814.  f  Pope  (Prologue  to  the  Satires). 
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farfetched.  The  abeardities  and  abuses  of  social 
life  have  had  few  sharper  inquisitors,  but  many  of 
abler  discrimination  and  more  practical  judgment. 
Fools  and  villains  are  not  to  be  shamed  and  re- 
formed, or  their  ugliness  to  be  made  a  warning,  by 
unqualified  expositions  of  their  actual  or  their  ideal 
excesses.  Satire,  by  being  too  broad,  too  uncondi- 
tional, too  straightforward,  defeats  its  being's  end 
and  aim.  Its  acute  angles  become  obtuse,  and  its 
parallel  lines  never  meet  their  object.  According 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  nicest  art  of  satire  lies  in 
a  skilful  mixture  of  applause  and  blame ;  there 
must  be  an  appearance  of  candor,  and  just  so  much 
merit  allowed,  even  to  the  object  of  censure,  as  to 
make  the  picture  natural.*  But  in  no  case  is  Mrs. 
Trollope  a  friend  to  the  media  via.  If  she  scolds, 
it  must  be  vehemently  ;  if  she  admires,  it  must  be 
sweepingly — like  the  duke,  with  whom 

Kailing  and  praising  were  the  usual  themes, 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes. 

In  the  same  manner,  her  humorists  are  too 
often  buflbons ;  her  wit  trenches  on  caricature ; 
her  romance  goes  Surrey  melodramatic  lengths; 
her  comedy  merges  in  farce.  A  blackguard  i^  la 
Trollope  is  all  black.  In  reading  her  fictions  we 
are  consciously  en  rapport  with  a  clear-seeing  and 
clever  woman,  who  surprises  us  with  the  extent, 
the  variety,  and  the  lucidity  of  her  visions  ;  but 
we  feel  the  while  that  truth  and  nature  are  sacri- 
ficed or  forgotten — that  the  clairvoyance  is  a 
skilful  delusion,  the  performance  a  mjake-believe, 
the  performer  a  professional  artiste.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  Mrs.  Trollope  draws  from  life,  and  supplies 
the  finishing  touches  as  well  as  the  outline  from 
the  same  source.  But,  as  a  rule,  she  overdoes 
nature,  or  contrives  to  do  without  it — novis  saltern 
jtu/icibus. 

The  celebrity  of  that  literary  scandalum  to  the 
taste  of  Uncle  Sam,  **  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans,"  which  he  reckons  to  **  whip  creation" 
in  the  article  of  scan,  mag.,  was  not  rivalled 
by  the  accompanying  novel,  "  The  Refugee  in 
America,"  with  which  Mrs.  Trollope  clenched  her 
argument.  The  former  was  fiction  enough,  on 
American  showing — it  was  all  **  tarnation  ro- 
mance" from  beginning  to  end ;  and  to  follow  it 
up  by  a  professed  work  of  fancy  or  unreality, 
was  adding  insult  to  injury.  From  the  vulgar- 
ism and  utilitarianism  of  this  prosaic  theme,  she 
turned  in  the  following  year  (1833)  to  Italy  and 
the  sixteenth  century,  producing  **  The  Abbess," 
a  romance  rich  in  convent  characteristic,  love 
intrigues,  and  Inquisition  unpleasantries.  The 
Si\me  strong  and  pointed  lance  that  had  just  run-a- 
muck against  Yankeedom,  was  now  couched,  in 
the  saiuc  martial  and  uncompromising  spirit, 
against  old  al)uses  of  ultramontanism.  There  is 
ingenuity,  but  no  great  griisp  of  passion  or  power, 
in  this  tide ;  some  of  the  characters  are  spirited, 
but  they  are  superficially  drawn,  and,  when  we 
close  the  book,  they  leave  hardly  a  trace  behind  to 
recall  and  perpetuate  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  *'  were  first  acquent."  The  author's 
penchant  for  political  agitation  and  polemical  ro- 
mance, of  which  later  years  produced  notable 
proofs  in  the  career  of  Michael  Armstrong  and 
Jessie  Phillips,  declared  itself  in  183G  by  the  pub- 

♦  Thus  Dryden's  Portraiture  of  Shaftesbury  («  Abtalom 
and^  Achitophel")  qualifies  the  censure  so  artftilly  with 
praise  of  his  talents,  as  to  render  his  faults  even  more  oon- 
ipioaous  and  more  hateful.— Soott*s  **  life  of  Drvden," 
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lication  of  the  *^  Life  and  Adventures  of  Jonathan 
Je^rson  Whitlaw" — an  atrocious  rascal,  who 
plays  pranks  to  make  angels  weep  and  gentlemen 
swear,  upon  slave-hordes  of  what  old  Fuller  called 
**  God's  images  cut  in  ebony,"  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi.  For  depicting  an  unmitigated  scoun- 
drel of  the  A  1  force — one  of  those  male  excres- 
cences of  human  nature  which  now  and  then 
appear  in  paper  and  print — commend  us  to  fnnale 
novelists  in  general  and  Mrs.  Trollope  in  particu- 
lar. To  adopt  a  fastidious  paraphrase,  she  goes 
the  entire  animal.  Othello  peered  downwards  to 
see  whether  lago  had  not  cloven  feet-.*  The  feet 
of  Mrs.  TroUope's  splendid  sinners  reveal  the 
theft — almost  as  deep  as  a  well,  and  as  wide  as  a 
church  door — through  patent  leather  and  all. 
Wondrous  is  her  arithmetical  mastery  of  these 
impossible  quantities.  A  good  hater  herself,  she 
inaoctrinates  us  with  her  principles,  until  the  force 
of  hating  can  no  further  go,  and  the  sense  of  our 
incapacity  to  wreak  summary  vengeance  on  the 
objects  of  it  becomes  intolerable,  and  makes  us 
scream  for  the  police,  or  frantically  devise  other 
retaliatory  measures.  The  prosperity  of  Mr. 
Whitlaw  increases  our  repugnance  to  his  mal- 
practices;  and  the  savage  relief  we  feel  when  he 
IS  at  last  checkmated  in  the  game  of  life,  by  that 
grim  old  Obi  crone,  is  positively  unchristian  in  its 
ebullitions.  Yet  Jonathan  is  ably  represented ; 
and  other  characters  there  are  in  the  lx)ok  which 
attest  the  writer's  vigor  and  comprehensive  skill 
— as  Lotto  Steinmark,  the  winsome  German 
Frdulein,  and  Lucy  Blight,  and  Aunt  Clio — (great 
is  Mrs.  Trollope  in  the  matter  of  aunts).  In  the 
following  years  **  The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill"  made 
his  celebrated  debut ;  and  to  this  hour  that  clerical 
notoriety  is  considered  by  many — taking  him  and 
his  history  together — the  masterpiece  of  his  race. 
As  usual,  the  story  bristles  with  satire  of  the 
roughest,  and,  as  usual,  it  excited  a  stormy  out- 
cry from  those  whom  it  assailed.  That  the  Doctor 
Cantwell,  or  Tartuflfe,  of  this  work,  is  an  ex- 
aggerated piece  of  moral  deformity  we  should  bo 
sorry  to  doubt ;  and  that  the  acrimony  and  heat 
of  Mrs.  Trollope's  strictures  en  masse  are  offensive 
and  immoderate  we  are  constrained  to  hint.  But 
we  fancy  she  did  the  state  some  service  by  this 
exposi  or  Jesuitism  in  social  life — this  onslaught 
upon  the  morbid  phases  of  the  "  Evangelical'* 
school.  So  far  we  view  it  with  a  degree  of  ap- 
proval similar  to  that  we  award  to  Sydney  Smith's 
crusade  against  the  Methodists ,f  when  he  laughed 
at  the  accounts  of  Providence  destroying  an  in- 
keeper  at  Garstang,  for  appointing  a  cockfight 
near  the  Tabernacle,  and  of  a  man  who  was  cured 
of  scrofula  by  a  single  sermon,  and  of  the  n(M)r 
Leather-lungs  who,  when  he  rode  into  Piccadilly 
in  a  thunderstorm,  imagined  that  all  the  uproar 
of  the  elemente  was  a  mere  hint  to  him  not  to 
preach  at  Mr.  Romaine's  chapel.  We  incline  to 
hold  with  a  distinguished  clerical  poet,  that 

he  only  is  the  Evangelical 
Who  holds  in  equal  soorn  dogmas  and  dreams, 
The  Shibboleth  of  sfdntly  magazines, 
Decked  wiUi  most  grim  and  godly  visages  ; 
The  oobweb  sophistry,  or  the  dark  code 
Of  commentators,  who,  with  loathsome  track, 
Crawl  o'er  a  text,  or  on  the  lucid  page 


•  0th.  Hook  down  towards  his  feet ;  but  that 's  a  fable 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

Othello,  Act  V.y  Scene  2. 
t  Works  of  Rev.  S.  Smith,  vol.  i. 
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Beaming  with  heavenly  love  and  God*8  own  light. 
Sit  like  a  nightmare  !* 

This,  and  not  the  accomplished  spouter  who  turns 
out  on  a  Sunday  morning,  **  with  looks  saddening 
the  very  sunshine,  to  instruct  the  parish  poor  in 
evangelic  lore,"  and  teach  them  to  cast  oflf  all  good 
works  as  filthy  rags,  and  to  fly  morality  as  the 
gates  of  hell.  \Vhat  sort  of  world  would  that 
school  substitute  for  the  world  they  bid  us  forsake 
and  in  toto  abandon  ?  A  dark,  narrow  world,  in- 
deed— so  Christopher  North  has  answered  that 
question— yet  narrow  as  it  is,  haunted  by  thoughts 
that  can,  and  too  often  do,  debase  and  terrify 
into  idiocy  or  madness  ;  for  nature  thwarted,  must 
dwindle  into  decay  or  distortion — the  very  shape 
of  the  soul  becomes  deformed,  its  lineaments 
ghastly,  as  with  premature  age ;  the  spring  is 
struck  out  of  life  ;  the  gracious  law  of  her  seasons 
is  disobeyed ;  and  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  we  are 
to  look  for  fruits  before  blossoms.  Bad  philosophy 
and  worse  religion  !f  Hence  our  sympathy  with 
the  **  high-and-dry'*  bard^s  apostrophe  : — 

Oh,  shallow,  and  oh  senaelosa  !  in  a  world 
Where  rank  offences  torn  the  good  man  pale. 
Who  leave  the  Christian's  sternest  oode,  to  vent 
Their  petty  ire  on  petty  trespasses — 
If  trespasses  they  are — when  the  wild  world 
Groans  with  the  harden  of  offences — % 

who  swallow  camels,  straining  at  a  gnat ;  who 
deem  the  Almighty  frowns  upon  his  throne, 
because  two  pair  of  harmless  dowagers, 

Whose  life  has  lapsed  without  a  stain,  beguile 
An  evening  hour  with  cards  ;  who  deem  that  Hell 
Bums  fiercer  for  a  Saraband. 

In  its  tendency,  therefore,  to  **  show  up"  a  sham 
system  and  a  sham  professor  of  sanctity,  we  recog- 
nize something  healthy  and  seasonable  in  the 
"  Vicar  of  Wrexhill."  The  effect  of  this  beneficial 
tendency  was,  however,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
stances of  Mrs.  Trollope's  polemical  ventures, 
marred  and  disabled  by  the  bitterness  of  the 
medium  employed  for  its  '*  exhibition,"  as  doctors 
say.  The  cnaracter  of  the  Vicar  has  been  not  un- 
justly pronounced,  by  a  favorable  as  well  as  com- 
petent reviewer,  "  not  merely  a  libel  on  the  sect, 
but  a  libel  on  humanity."  Painful  as  this  novel 
is  in  tone  and  in  details,  and  overwrought  though 
it  be  in  glare  of  coloring  and  in  the  drawing  of  the 
central  figure,  it  is  the  one  of  its  author's  thou- 
sand-and-one  productions  which  most  completely 
and  pointedly  illustrates  the  individuality  of  her 
art — its  disagreeableness  of  course  included. 

The  subject  of  "  Michael  Armstrong"  trenches 
upon  the  debatable  ^uud  of  art.  The  province 
of  fiction  has  its  limits.  "  Child-torturers,"  says 
Currer  Boll,  **  slave-masters,  and  drivers,  I  consign 
to  the  hands  of  gaolers ;  the  novelist  may  be  ex- 
cused from  sullying  his  page  with  the  record  of 
their  deeds. "^  Whether  the  novelist  may  be 
excused  for  depicting  those  deeds  in  extravagant 
form  and  lurid  coloring,  is  another  question,  and 
one  wiiich  touches  Mrs.  TroUope  ^  little  closely. 
For  slie  has  here  detailed  a  very  revolting,  and,  as 
we  think  (albeit  no  devotQCS  to  the  cause  of  cotton 
lords  and  millocracy ) ,  a  very  ex  parte  sort  of  history 
— whereof  neither  the  fiction  interests,  nor  the  l(^ic 
convinces,  nor  the  rhetoric  snbdues  us.    The  titled 

»  Rev.  W.   Lisle   Bowles  ;  «  Banwill  Hill ;  or.  Days 

Departed.*' 

t   See   Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  300. 
t  Bowles.  §  Shirley,  vol.  I.  p.  86. 


Vampire  of  the  tale.  Sir  Matthew  Dowling,  is  an 
impossible  creature — happily  for  human  nature, 
though  unhappily  for  the  success  of  the  novelist ; 
she  represents  him  as  a  brute  of  incomparable 
coarseness,  an  atrocious  scoundrel  whose  very  name 
excites  kicking  propensities  in  every  male  reader's 
pedis  poUex,  ana  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  am- 
bitious and  refined  intellect,  aspiring  to  the  credit 
of  a  literary  and  accomplished  gentleman,  a  speaker 
of  modern  languages,  a  critical  French  scholar,  a 
playful  votary  of  the  Muses  himself,  and  a  univer- 
sal Maecenas  to  all  who  wield  a  pen  in  their 
service — valuing  himself  chiefly  upon  his  reputa- 
tion for  the  lighter  graces  of  wit  and  gallantry,  for 
being  a  delightful  something  between  Killigrew 
and  Count  de  Grammont — so  that  there  is  no 
receptacle  of  wit  from  Joe  Miller  downwards,  no 
gallant  memoir  in  an  unintelligible  tongue,  which 
Sir  Matthew  does  not  study  with  assiduity  and 
perseverance  of  the  highest  order.  Such  is'  Mrs. 
IroUope's  Manchester  model  man — the  representa- 
tive in  her  parliament  of  the  cotton  interest — ^the 
ex  una  disce  omnes  pattern  of  mill-owners  and 
manufacturers.  And  this  vulgar  oppressor  has  a 
fieimiliar  worthy  of  him,  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Parsons — a  parasite  who  contracts  to  do 
his  principal's  dirty  work  wholesale,  and  does 
it  beautifully — breaking  the  hearts  and  the  bones 
of  the  factory  folks  after  a  magnificent  system  of 
his  own.  Such  a  couple  of  ogres  can  be  had  to 
order,  to  any  amount,  from  the  staff  of  dramatists 
'at  our  minor  theatres,  or  the  **  Able  Editors"  of 
our  red  republic-ations.  They  are  unworthy  of  the 
ingenuity  and  torjrism  of  Kirs.  Trollope.  Not 
much  more  to  our  taste,  in  point  of  draughtsman- 
ship at  least,  are  Dr.  Crockley,  whose  sportive 
malice  is  so  repulsive — and  the  Lady  Clarissa,  a 
sentimentalist  mintut  a  heart ;  and  even  the  good 
people  have  more  goodyness  than  goodness  about 
them — the  little  hero  wanting  individuality,  his 
mother  wanting  nature,  and  his  lady  friends  want- 
ing ease  and  relief.  The  incidents  of  the'tale  are 
carelessly  wrought ;  the  descriptions  are  of  the 
forcible  feeble  type  ;  the  conversations  are  improba- 
ble and  stilted.  On  the  whole,  we  submit  that  this 
volume  of  political  agitation  was  a  mistake.  It 
sought  to  do  in  one  social  department  what 
**  Oliver  Twist"  had  just  been  doing  in  another  ; 
but  it  had  no  support  ab  intrti — no  corps  dramat- 
ique  of  Bumbles,  and  Claypoles,  and  Fagins,  and 
Sykeses,  and  Artful  Dodgers,  and  Nancys,  to  clench 
the  argument  and  drive  the  nail  home. 

AI>out  the  same  time,  however,  Mrs.  Trollope 
played  the  literary  chaperon  to  a  lady  of  r€»l 
character  and  definite  idiosyncrasy — one  who 
stands  out  as  a  distinct  and  living  form  among  the 
accepted  celebrities  of  the  English  novel.  And 
this  is  the  Widow  Barnaby.  Her  adventures  are 
traced  with  more  of  unctuous  humor  than  is  usual 
with  the  author,  and,  excepting  the  hurry-skurry 
of  the  finale,  with  more  equable  respect  to  truth. 
Miss  Martha  Compton's  matrimonial  tactics  make 
up  a  rich  piece  of  comedy — and  the  widowed  career 
of  the  same  adventurer  maintains  the  fun  to  the 
fifth  act.  Showy,  strong-willed,  supple- tongued, 
audacious,  garrulous,  afi^ctod,  tawdry,  lynx-eyed, 
indomitable  in  her  scheming,  and  colossal  in  her 
selfishness — was  fur  eine  Frau  is  the  Widow 
Barnaby  I — ^Then  she  is  ably  played  up  to  by  the 
other  characters,  in  whose  portraiture  unwonted 
skill  is  apparent ;  Agnes  Willoughby,  for  instance 
— whose  artlessness  shows  delightfully  beside  her 
guardian's  systematio  art;  and  Aunt  Betsy,  a 
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worthy  old  soul,  in  excellent  keeping ;  and  my 
Lord  Mucklebury,  whose  flirtation  with  the  **  fat, 
fair,  and  forty*'  matron  is  wound  up  so  smartly. 
Like  all,  or  nearly  all  continuations,  **  The  Widow 
Married''  suggested  invidious  comparisons,  and 
made  admirers  wish  that  **  let  well  alone''  had 
l)een  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  perilous  for  an 
author  to  tamper  with  what  has  become  public 
property,  and  in  the  disposal  of  which  the  public 
toill  have  a  voice. 

To  the  same  period  belongs  "  One  Fault" — a 
novel  to  which  we  should  be  happy  to  apply  its 
own  title,  if  we  could ;  but  which,  we  fear,  has 
more  than  one,  or  two,  defects  incident  to  its  con- 
stitution. It  is  a  story  of  a  persecuted  wife, 
whose  trials  are  elaborated  with  abundant  minute- 
ness and  frequent  pathos ;  but  it  is  deficient,  to  a 
marked  degree,  in  action,  in  probability,  in  charac- 
ter, and  in  finish.  Read  piecemeal,  or  in  the  ele- 
gant extracts  of  a  Review,  it  tells  very  well,  and 
testifies  to  the  nervous  energy  of  the  hapd  which 
indited  it ;  but  when  conscientiously  perused  (in 
the  grammatical  sense)  as  a  *<  matter"  of  three  vol- 
umes, it  drags,  and  droops,  and  would  dwindle 
away  but  for  the  intervals  of  irregular  vehemence 
which  relieve  the  tedium.  Its  moral  is  good — 
to  wit,  the  evils  of  morbid  sensitiveness,  illustrated 
in  the  **  ways  and  means,"  of  Wentworth  ;  but 
the  development  of  this  principle  is  sufficiently 
eccentric  and  overdrawn  to  mar  the  purpose  it  in- 
volves. It  seems  too  far  removed  from  the  level  of 
actual  life  to  make  its  didactic  import  available 
within  that  region. 

"  Charles  Chesterfield ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a 
Youth  of  Genius,"  is  one  of  those  novels  of  liter- 
ary life — its  double-double  toil  and  trouble,  its 
contradictions  and  absurdities,  its  hopes  and  fears 
— of  which  so  many  writers  have  made  significant 
use,  as  Balzac  and  George  Borrow,  Thackeray  and 
G.  II.  Lewis.  The  Byronial  hero  and  his  grad- 
ual disenchantment  pertain  to  a  twice  twenty- 
times  tt)ld  tale  ;  but  of  course  there  is  amusement 
and  spirit  in  Mrs.  Trollope's  version,  and  even 
more  than  her  average  outlay  of  caricaturing  skill 
and  sarcastic  commentary.  The  London  coteries 
are  quizzed  ad  libitum^  and  almost  ultra  licitum — 
and  to  the  same  sharp  fi-"  -'^  — -Vzical  artillery  are 
exposed  whizs  and  Yankees,* and  sentimentalists 
alUce  of  the  German  silver  type  and  of  Brumma- 
gem ware.  Literary  life  furnished  another  theme  in 
the  instance  of  her  next  work,  '^  The  Blue  Belles 
of  England,"  whereof  the  title  is  its  own  inter- 
preter. With  higher  claims  to  nature  than  its 
predecessor,  it  is  its  inferior  in  smartness  and 
caustic  power ;  on  which  grounds  it  is  less 
acceptable  to  those  who  read  the  author  for  her 
distinctive  characteristics,  and  more  so  to  those 
who  are  thankful  for  repose  from  the  constant  din 
of  satirical  sullies. 

An  improl)able  but  somewhat  exciting  tale  fol- 
lowed, in  the  shajpe  of  **  Ilargrave  ;  or,  tne  Adven- 
tures of  a  Man  or  Fashion,"  the  Pelham  or  Cecil 
of  the  work  being  a  disreputable  rout,  whose  type 
is  to  be  found  rather  iu  Rol)ert  Macaire  than 
in  either  of  the  aforesaid  London  coxcombs. 
The  conduct  of  the  incidents  is  reckless,  and  the 
elaboration  of  characters  null.  About  the  same 
time  appeared  **  Jessie  Phillips,"  a  pendant  to 
the  **  Factory-Boy,"  already  mishandled  by  us. 
The  New  Poor  Law  is  the  object  of  this  assault, 
as  the  Factory  System  was  of  that.  Enough  to 
say,  that  on  a  subject  which  she  herself  pronounces 
<(  one  of  such  enormous  difficulty  and  such  stupen- 


dous importance,"  she  fails  as  signally  as  in  the 
preceding  one.  Right  pleasant  was  it  to  meet  her 
in  a  more  congenial  element,  when  engaged  in 
showing  up  **  The  Laurringtons ;  or,  Superior  Peo- 
ple"— a  cluster  of  artificial  flowers  not  bom  to 
blush  unseen,  or  to  blush  at  all,  of  which  the  nat- 
ural history  is  hero  detailed  with  the  keen  '*  know- 
ingness"  of  one  acquainted  with  the  entire  process 
by  which  such  things  are  made.  We  miss,  how- 
ever, something  of  the  early  vigor  of  the  satirist. 
Still  she  is  greatly  preferable  on  topics  of  this  or- 
der, however  they  may  savor  of  the  cr'ambe  repetita^ 
than  on  a  delineation  of  *'  Young  Love,"  to  which 
she  subsequently  turned  her  attention,  working 
up  a  rather  complicated  story  with  ingenuity,  bat 
without  marked  success.  A  month  or  two's  breath- 
ing-space, and  she  reappeared  in  full  feather  ae 
exhibitor  of  the  '*  Attractive  Man,"  Mr.  Theodore 
Vidal,  alias  Luke  Squabs.  This  worthy  is  just  one 
of  the  clever,  bland,  impossible  rascals  whom  she 
takes  to  pieces  with  such  dissecting-room  gusto. 
He  is  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  considerable 
powers  of  mind — completely  devoted  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  life,  but  with  method  in  his  madness — an 
Epicurean  sui  generis — living  luxuriously  upon  hit 
friends,  a  Mr.  Affiible  Hawk  doing  the  agreeable  in 
a  dovecot,  and  now  in  middle  life,  looking  out  for 
an  eligible  spouse.  A  perennial  flow  of  impudence 
there  is  in  him,  springing  up  like  the  strong  jet  of 
a  well-supplied  fountain,  and  blinding  the  eyes  of 
any  audacious  mortal  who  ventures  within  splash- 
ing distance.  The  portrait  is  strongly  drawn,  but 
wants  relief  The  same  with  Lucy  Dalton,  a 
beautiful  and  gifted  creature,  without  heart,  prin- 
ciple, or  decency — one  of  those  happily  unreal 
characters  whom  Mrs.  Trollope,  unhappily  seeks  to 
endow  with  a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  but 
which  human  nature  will  never  accept,  and  the 
circulating  libraries  only  pro  tempore.  One  or  two 
personages  in  this  novel  are,  however,  excellent ; 
as  Squire  Clementson,  the  comely,  stout-hearted, 
and  sweet-blooded  (to  use  Jeffrey  s  pet  phrase)  (dd 
English  gentleman ;  and  the  shy  geolofnc^  bachelor 
Mr.  Norman  ;  and  the  gin-loving  widow,  Dalton, 
that  hard-featured  and  fluent-tongoed  virago,  re- 
pulsive as  she  is.  With  occasional  displays  of 
such  graphic  ability,  it  is  tantalizing  to  find  ao 
many  inequalities,  and  such  intervals  of  drearr 
platitude,  as  detract  from  the  merit  of  nearly  all 
Mrs.  Trollope's  fictions. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years  her  dashi 
mocking  pen — dipping  deeply  as  ever  in  the 
of  her  ink,  and  flitting  recluessly  as  ever  over  net 
paper  (not  always  of  the  satin-wove  or  cream-laid 
fabric) — has  instructed  the  world  in  the  sayinoi 
and  doings,  the  foolish  savings  and  misdoings,  S 
other  concentric  circles  of  artificial  life.  Thougih 
she,  perchance, 

is  Tioioos  in  her  guess. 
As,  we  confess,  it  is  her  natore's  plagae 
To  spy  into  abases  ;  and,  oft,  her  jealoiuy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not,* 

and  though  it  is  obiected,  with  reason,  that  her 
satire  is  directed  against  the  mere  superficialities 
of  life,  and  is  little  calculated  to  check  vioe  or  en- 
courage virtue ;  and  though  there  may  be  in  her 
lightest  mirth  a  bitter  and  virulent  spirit,  which 
is  **  as  misplaced  as  it  is  unfeminine,"  still  do  we 
owe  her  something  for  her  persevering  war  against 
hypocrisies  and  shams,  and  her  merciless  raillefj 

*  "Othello,**  Act  III.,  Soene  3. 
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of  frippery  and  pretence  in  a  thousand  Protean  with  their  rude,  hard,  happy,  and  abundantly 
enises.  Among  the  fictions  of  this  last  epoch  are  supplied  life  ;  genuine  peril  and  toil,  and  senuino 
ner  **  Robertses  on  their  Travels,"  **  Father  rest  and  enjoyment.  Pastorals  are  as  insipid  as 
Eustace,"  *•  The  Three  Cousins,"  "Town  and  the  refined  innocence  they  feign  ;  but  a  piscatorial 
CJountry  ;  or,  the  Days  of  the  Regency,"  "  The  poem  might  be  full  of  stirring  incidents,  of  excite- 
Young  Countess,"  **  The  Lottery  of  Marriage,"  ment,  of  terror,  and  of  pathos.  Of  the  primitives 
**  Petticoat  Government,"  *' Second  Love;  or,  of  humanity,  however,  so  little  remains,  that  there 
Beauty  and  Intellect,"  and  **  Mrs.  Mathews ;  or,  is  hardly  enough  left  to  sympathize  with  what 
Family  Mysteries."  Tory  as  she  is,  and  prejudiced  does  remain.  Having,  nevertheless,  on  a  long 
as  she  so  frequently  shows  herself,  it  is  unjust  to  sea-voyage,  visited  a  little  island,  remote  from 
accuse  her  of  exclusiveness  or  sectarianism  in  the  civilization,  and  redolent  of  all  Arcadian  rustici- 
use  of  her  sarcasms.  No  one  class  appropriates  ties — a  scene  of  enchantment  and  of  disenchant- 
her  irony.  No  one  pariah  society  is  the  recipient  ment  in  the  course  of  a  single  day — I  purpose  here 
of  her  hard  words.  Wherever,  high  or  low,  she  to  record  the  rather  singular  adventures  and  ex- 
discerns  what  she  honestly  believes  to  be  weak  porience  of  this  day,  and  have  set  down  the  above 
points  or  vicious  abuses,  she  as  honestly  proclaims  remarks  as  a  sort  of  capricio  preface,  to  what 
war,  and  incontinently  fires  a  broadside.  She  is,  sailors  may  perhaps  call,  I  hope  with  a  relish,  a 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  catholic  of  satirists — a  very  haymaking  sea  article. 

Ishmaelite  in  the  impartiality  of  her  pugilism —  We  were  sailing  from  India,  from  Bombay — 

one  who  looks  out  for  squalls  on  every  coast  and  in  homeward  bound.     The  vessel  was  neither  a  man- 

every  latitude,  plying  her  craft  in  mid-seas  as  well  of- war,  nor  an  East  Indiaman,  but  a  merchant- 

as  in  creeks  and  shallows,  in   tropic  and  arctic  man.     The  passengers  on  board  were  all  of  them 

sones,  in  waters  salt  and  fresh,  for  prey  large  and  officers  of  the  65th  Regiment,  several  having  their 

small,  and  treating  all  as  fish  that  comes  to  her  wives  with  them.    Tne    Medina  (that  was  the 

net.     What  a  capacious  net !  what  a  prodigious  vessel's  name)  had  been  chartered  as  a  transport 

take  of  the  "  finny  tribes  !"  and  what  a  marvel  ship  to  carry  us  to  England  ;  our  regiment  (which 

that  not  yet  is  the  net  broken  !     How  dear  to  this  consisted  solely  of  officers,  the  men  having  been 

enterprising  voyager  the  **  Wtz6  above  and  the  blue  drafted  into  other  corps),  having  been  recalled 

below — the  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free — without  home  after  a  twenty  years'  service  in  India. 

a  mark  and  without  a  bound  !"  •  Our  captain,  or  skipper,  as  the  sequel  will  show, 

Roll  on,  thou  rf.«panrfrfarAWue ocean,  requires   a   few  words  to  be  said  about  him   at 

starting.     He   had  the  look  and  character  of  a 

may  exclaim  Mr.  Colbum  and  the  libraries  of  the  drunken  smuggler.     I  am  sure  he  was  never  seen 

United  Kingdom  ;  for  it  is  this  lady's  joy  »*  on  thy  by  any  on  board  thoroughly  sober,  and  it  would  bo 

breast  to  be  borne,  like  a  bubble  outwards,"  re-  perhaps  rather  hazardous  to  say  that  he  was  ever 

flectintr  thy  profoundest  azure,  and  rivalling  thy  seen  not  thoroughly  drunk.     There  must  have  been 

unrcstCul  energy  and  varying  aspects ;    thee  she  gome  mystery  of  iniquity  in  such  a  fellow  ever 

loveth  having  been  placed  in  any  responsible   position. 

,    ,    .    -        "*  *^^  H"*®      ^  With  his  drunkenness  begins  and  ends  my  adven- 

Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm,  ^                                              °                             •' 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime  t^'      i_     j    l           iv      i   •   i  i^  t    t»     •      x-             i. 
Dark  heaving  ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  '.f  Drunkards  have  often  bright  hallucinations  ;  ob- 
stacles, dangers,  impossibilities  vanish  ;  and  they 
do  heroic  thmors  and  insane  things  in  a  state  of 


From  the  United  Serrice  Maga^hie.  partial  insanity.     A  delirium  of  joy,  at  some  tan- 
talus temptation,  often  takes  possession  of  them  ; 

A  SOLDIER  S  SEA  ADVENTURE.  and  attempt  to  realize  it  they  must,  without  a 

.,  J     i>i.  ji       i.u  i.  1  moment's  delay,  lest  that  which  must  vanish  on 

bAii^RS    are,    undoubtedly     the    most    rural-  ^^  ^         ^  ^^-'^j^  ^^„;^  ^^      ^^ 

hearted  people  .n  the  world      Ihoir  fancies,  though  .   ^^^    f^^^  ^^^^  ^  (i  j  ^.  P^ 

mrely  realized,  have,  depend  upon  It   all  of  then,  ^^^  ^.^  ^  ^^^    ^  ^    ^^^  g      . 

inland  and  rural  homeateads      What  like  long  sea  ^^^  .„  ^  ^^^  ^^1^    ^^  ^^^  ,i^^  ^  ^j^^H  ^f 

Toyages-alongprivatiou  of  land,«m  give  yearning  molten  glass,  as  unruffled  and  passive  as  the  hot 
towards  our  dear  mother  earth  !    How  many  land-     ,    j,^  »  ^^  j^     g    ^^      An'  island,  which  we 

scapes  snnng  up  a  sea !  and  what  is  city  life  to  a  ^„,^g  j^^^j  ^^  called  Rodrigue;,  lay  about 

sailor-^o  sees  that  at  every  port,  on  every  coast-  ^  g     ^j,     ^^  ^„^  ,3^     ^hmugh  our  tele- 

coinpared  with  the  picture  his  imagination  daUies  ^^  ^^„y  ^.^^^  .^^  „^fi,    ^^ 

with  of  rustic  scenes  and  occupations  ?    Seamen  ^^ ,        j  for  their  refreshing  shelter,  when  one 

are  pretty  nigh  as  freshly  pnmitive  too,  in  spite  ^^^j     ^^  skipper,  who  had*  been  hitherto  an 

of  civ.li.ation,  as  they  wew  when  tho  Argonauts  object  of  aversion  and  avoidance  to  us  all,  made 

sailed  in  search  ot  the  ccolden  neece.     is  not  a  f^*     ir     jj    i  i     u  •      1.1-  i.        j.u 

n'4.ui.      *-ii   ^   --T     tiow^.     xo  uuu  »  hiraselfsuddenly  popular  by  proposing  that,  as  the 
icenuine  British  tar  still  as  eenuue  a  bit  of  un-       ^  im    1    a    1    i.       "^  1    Sj    n  l 

9   , .       ,      ^    "«'  «»       "*»  B  "  ."*.«     a    .      u  calm  was  likely  to  last,  we  should  all  go  on  shore, 

iashionod  nature  as  even  a  Fbenician  fleet,  whose  „^^  «„:^„  «„Ji«i„««  „*  i«„«,*  r.,  ^««  ^„„      rruil 

,  -.  ,    ,       .._       _     »i       1 J 1  and  enjoy  ourselves  at  least  tor  one  day.     ibis 

crvalso  was  *  arva  beata  vcttmus  arva,    could  have  •'  •'       i.  j  i*  Ltr  1  "^ 

^ -^     I      .,      .   A        eau^ ««  ,    w«*«i«»j^o  announcement    was    delightful;   we    were    soon 

turned  out?     And,  as  for  fishermen,  they  may  be  ^     ,  ,.  ^  .,,     m^    j^  *^  lowpred 

called  "  Sea  Shepherds,"  though  I  cannot  recollect  ^^^e  wfre  nre^n^^  c^mmnv    foui 

that  they  ever  were  so  called,  except  on  the  single  ^tsTuU  aid  tE^Sg  Un"^^^^^^^^^^^ 

occasion  when  Proteus  **  egtt  omne  pecus  mscere  ^i^„„««*«.x  «u„„„*L  '    •«.«  ^«f  ^;L«    ki  -^«  «• 

,     ,,     *  1    u  :  •j.\i         Ci.1.  pleasantest  pleasure  party  that  ever,  by  sea  or 

mantes.'    Any  one  who  has  ever  Visited  any  of  the  fl„^   *u^  „.,rk„^ -u^iT  «!/>•,      t*.  ««I  ««♦  ♦ni  *u..> 

.      ,,|       •'.      r  i.i.»     1  -i. /T        au*  I-  land,  the  sun  had  shone  upon,    it  was  not  till  the 

coast  settlements  of  this  class  apart  (I  am  think-  ^^J»  ^  ,^„  „  «.v^^«..i  «/„««^«/i  fUo*  ,„«  ^«^k^ 

:       ^       •  u       e  •     xu        •  uu    u^^a     c  evening  was  a  irooa  deal  aavanced  that  we  reachea 

ing  especially  of  one  m  the  neighborhood  of  ..     \^^k 

Boulogne-sur-mer)  cannot  bil  to  hare  boen  struck       R^^gJe,  j,  ^y^i  fifty  ^jies  in  circumference. 

*  Barry  Cornwall.  ^^  ^^  formerly  a  French  possession,  but  fell  into 

t  Byron—"  Childe  Harold,*'  0.  Vf.  oor  hands  on  our  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  France. 
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At  the  time  I  allude  to  it  was  still  inhabited  by 
three  French  families,  who,  with  their  slaves,  con- 
stituted its  whole  population.  Being  surrounded 
by  the  most  dangerous  reefs  of  coral  rocks,  and 
having  no  safe  harborage,  it  had  been  always 
almost  a  desert  island,  and  had  become  so  in- 
famous as  a  refuge  and  resort  of  smugglers,  that 
our  government  had  stationed  a  marine  officer  on 
the  coast  to  detect  and  frustrate  the  operations  of 
those  gentry.  It  is  probable  that  with  this  amiable 
class  of  industrials  our  skipper  had  formerly  had 
intimate  connections,  and  tnat  he  could  not  resist 
the  drunken  temptation  to  revisit  once  more  his 
old  haunts  ;  or,  who  knows  ?  he  might  have  been 
carrying  out  some  smuggling  enterprise  on  this 
very  occasion,  though  his  vessel  was  chartered  by 
the  government,  and  had  king's  officers  on  board. 
But  this  conjecture  came  later. 

As  we  approached  the  shore  we  expected  to  see 
some  signs  of  life  and  habitation,  but  none  ap- 
peared till  we  got  quite  close  to  the  beach,  when 
we  perceived  one  man  only  coming  to  meet  us. 
This  was  the  marine  officer  above  alluded  to.     The 
extraordinary  apparition  of  almost  a  fleet  of  boats, 
directing  their  course  towards  the  island,  in  open 
day,  had  excited  his  curiosity,  so  he  came  to  meet 
us  alone,  simply  because  there  was  no  other  human 
being,  save  his  own  black  female  cook,  within  five 
miles'  distance.     His  delight  on  finding  the  whole 
party    to    be   English   cannot  be  described.     It 
transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  hospitality 
into  the  most  intimate  cordiality  at  once.     He 
shook  hands  with  all  of  us  more  than  once  all 
round,  and  exhibited  so  many  other  signs  of  joy 
that  we  began  to  think  the  only  visible  inhabitant 
of  the  island  was  rather  frail  in   the  upper  story. 
He,  however,  soon  recovered  himself  and  apolo- 
gized for  his  familiarity,  without  explaining  its 
cause.     He   invited  and  conducted  us  all  to  his 
abode — a  very  pretty  cottage,  commanding  a  fine 
sea  view.     We  soon  found,  however,  somewhat  to 
our  disappointment,  that  the  means  of  entertain- 
ment at  our  host's  command  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  sudden  demand  made  upon  them  ; 
neither  was  his  cottage  at  all  ample  enough  to 
give  accommodation  to  the  one-half  of  our  party.  In 
this  dilemma  all  our  unmarried  men,  with  one  ex- 
ception, resolved,  under  the  guidance  of  the  cap- 
tain, to  push  up  through  the  woods,  and  over  the 
hills  into  the  interior,  where  they  were  told  they 
would  find,  at  five  and  at  six  miles'  distance,  two 
fiimilies  who  would  be  prepared  to  supply  all  their 
wants.     As  for  the  ladies  and  their  husbands,  the 
marine  officer  undertook  to  provide  for  them  ;  and 
this  duty  he  fulfilled  greatly  to  their  contentment 
and  his  own,  for,  I  suppose,  the  pleasant  meal  and 
the  pleasant  talk,  the  good  wine  and  the  excellent 
coffee,    seasoning    and    animating   both — this  al 
fresco  repast  in  the  open  a.ir,  in  so  novel  a  position, 
must  have  left  as  delicious  reminiscences  on  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  partook  of  it  as  it  has  on 
mine. 

Being  the  only  bachelor  of  the  party  left  behind, 
my  bed,  as  well  as  my  board,  was  al  Jksoo.  This 
I  had  foreseen,  and  had  consequently  refused  to  go 
up  the  hills  ;  for  nothing  to  my  taste  is  so  ex- 
quisite i\8  complete  solitude  under  the  open  sky 
(climate  permitting)  on  a  fine  night,  in  any  new 
scene  of  beauty  or  sublimity.  When  I  first  visited 
Mont  Blanc,  I  remuinod  the  whole  night  on  Mont 
Flegorc,  t;iking  nominally  a  bed  at  tlie  station- 
house  on  its  summit,  watching,  fi*ee  from  the 
babble  of  a   Babel  of  tourists,  the  tremendous 


scenery  about  me.  At  present,  though  veiy 
beautiful,  the  scenic  environment  was  by  no  means 
of  so  absorbing  a  character.  Yet  the  excitement 
of  the  day  and  of  the  scene  was  sufficient  to  keep 
me  wakeful ;  and  with  the  only  companions  I 
covetted,  cigars,  of  which  I  had  a  plentiful  supply, 
I  gave  myself  up  to  the  high  enjoyment  of  mere 
existence — the  purest  sensuality,  for  it  precludes 
entirely  all  distinct  thought,  f  then  understood. 
for  the  first  time,  Rousseau's  meaning  when  h« 
says  **  Uhomme  qui  pense  est  un  etre  deprave,^' 
To  have  thought  to  have  had  any  plan,  or  propo 
sition,  or  wish  in  my  mind,  would  have  been  like 
the  fall  from  original  purity  into  sin.  When,  at 
last  fatigued,  I  found  the  trunk  of  a  small  tree 
which  had  been  felled  a  very  convenient  pillow, 
and  that  my  boat-cloak  was  quite  a  sufficient  cover- 
ing to  protect  me  from  the  dews.  The  sun  stream* 
ing  on  my  face  awoke  me  in  the  morning  auite 
refreshed,  and  all  alert  for  the  adventures  oi  the 
opening  day. 

Islands  iat  out  at  sea  have  got,  somehow  or 
other,  associated  in  our  minds  with  pictures  of  the 
profusest  magnificence  of  nature.    Tne  Edens  set  in 
the  main  which  the  first  discoverers  of  America  lit 
upon,  are  no  doubt  partly  the  cause  of  this.    Yet 
no  anticipation  could  have  come  up  to  the  scenes 
of  enchantment  we  now  passed  through.     Woods, 
savannas,   groves  of  the  lime  and  orange  tree, 
whose  fruit  we  absolutely  trod  under  our  feet, 
bays  indenting  the  coast,  all  of  the  rudest  and  the 
softest,  the  wildest  freaks,  and  most  virgin  fancies 
of  nature,  were  intermingled  together.     The  whole 
island  seemed  to  belong  to  nobody,  to  be  its  own 
proprietor,  and  to  l)e  happy,  as  multitudes  of  birds 
of  strange   and   brilliant   plumage  proclaimed^ 
happy  **  beyond  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss,"  as  it 
had  been  from  the  beginning  of  time.     This  was 
its  particular  cluirm  that  wafted  a  balmy  health 
into  our  lungs,  though  we  did  occasionally  see 
large   patches  of  cultivated  ground,  sown  with 
wheat,  Indian  com,  and  paddy  (rice),  in  a  flourish* 
ing  condition,  which  showed  the  soil  to  be  par- 
ticularly fat  and  fertile.    The  climate,  however,  is 
as  tempestuous  as  a  beautiful  passionate  woman. 
We  saw  chasms  rent  in  several  places  through  the 
forests,  by  hurricanes  that  had  ripped  their  way 
through  them.    Of  these  timely  notice  is  always 
given,  by  the  bellowings  and  furious  gambols  of 
the  wild  bulls,  numerous  on  the  island,  who  feel 
the  greatest  terror  at  their  approach.     We  were 
told,  also,  of  one  of  the  forests  having  a  short  time 
before  caught  fire,  which  spread  considerably,  ter- 
rifying the  cattle  to  a  frantic  pitch,  and  greatlT 
alarm mg  the  inhabitants,  though  the  grana  igni- 
tion— a  forest  in  flames,  seen  nur  out  at  sea,  nas 
something  portentous — was  very  distant  from  their 
settlements.     It  was   extinguished,  afler  having 
raged  for  nearly  a  whole  day,  by  a  violent  descent 
of  rain.     The  external  scenery  occupied  us  agree- 
ably, and  formed  the  main  sunject  of  our  talk  till 
we  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  first  family  we 
were  to  visit. 

Here  we  entered  a  large  square  court,  reclaimed 
completely  from  the  wildness  of  the  country  aboat 
it.  Fronting  us  stood  a  large,  handsomely  boilt 
cottnge.  On  one  side  were  cow  and  cattle  booses, 
and  on  the  other  sides  were  about  a  dozen  of  the 
neatest  huts,  built  of  mud  and  laths,  or  stakes,  I 
had  ever  seen.  Each  hut  had  a  rtither  largish 
garden,  kept  in  the  trimmest  order,  l>ehind  it;  lund 
behind  the  cottage  was  as  fine  a  kitchen  garden  as 
belongs  to  any  private  gentleman's  country  house 
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jn  England.  The  cottage  was  the  abode  of  the 
proprietor,  and  the  huts  lodged  the  slaves.  I 
never  saw  a  more  jolly  picture  of  abundance  than 
this  court  and  its  environments  presented.  Do- 
mestic animals  of  almost  all  kinds,  particularly 
tjie '  feathered  bipeds — turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and 
guinea  fowls,  maae  a  very  pleasant  clattering  ;  and 
there  was  that  sort  of  confusion  which  is  not  dis- 
order, in  which  all  practical  cleanliness  is  observed, 
that  makes  a  well-conducted  farm  establishment, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  agreeable  a  sight. 
We  had  now  the  very  satisfactory  conviction  that 
oiur  stomachs  would  be  kept  in  fine  tone  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  imagination  in  its  unsubstantial 
fare ;  and  it  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  good  things  to  be  partaken  of  after  our 
long  walk,  that  even  the  sight  of  slavery  did  not 
disturb  our  good- humor.  But,  to  say  the  truth, 
this  first  glance  ac  it  was  quite  the  reverse  of 
revolting.  The  slaves  were  evidently  well  lodged, 
well  fed,  and  well  tivken  care  of — much  more  so 
than  the  free  peasant  usually  is,  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  They  looked  alert  and  merry,  a  grin  almost 
always  on  their  faces ;  and  as  for  the  young  brood 
of  them,  rolling  and  playing  and  gambolling  about, 
in  puris  naturalibus^  among  the  other  live  stock, 
they  were  the  very  picture  of  animal  contentment 
and  enjoyment. 

The  inmates  of  the  large  cottage  consisted  only 
of  an  old  bed-ridden  woman  and  her  daughter, 
Mademoiselle  Seraphine,  of  about  twenty-five 
^ears  of  age.  Though  not,  as  her  name  seemed  to 
imply,  very  seraphic,  Mademoiselle  was  very 
amiable,  and  rather  pretty.  Our  visit  caused 
great  delight  to  our  entertainers.  Such  an  event, 
they  said,  had  not  liappened  to  them  during  the 
twentv  years  they  had  inhabited  the  island.  A 
bouutiful  dejeuner  li  lafourchette  was  prepared  for 
us.  We  were  served  with  silver  forks  and  nap- 
kins, importations  from  France  five-and-twenty 
years  before.  When  we  spoke  of  France,  we 
found  that  these  kind  people  had  been  dreaming 
of  it  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century ;  but  they 
were  dreaming  out  their  dream  in  such  a  delight- 
ful dreamland,  that  we  could  not  pity  them  for 
very  envy  at  their  happy  lot.  Neither  did  we  see 
in  them  any  signs  of  saoness  or  repining.  On  the 
contrary,  their  French  politeness  and  gayety,  far 
from  being  impaired,  retained  all  its  pristine 
amenity  and  sparkle.  The  young  lady  coquetted 
with  our  young  officers,  as  only  French  damsels 
know  how  to  coquet.  She  had  rarely  such  an 
opportunity,  though  she  had  been  once  or  twice  to 
the  Isle  of  France,  for  exercising  her  talents  in 
this  line,  and  she  made  the  most  of  it ;  whilst  the 
old  dame  from  her  couch  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
of  compliments,  bon-motSy  and  French  anecdotes, 
upon  us.  There  were  just  sixteen  of  us ;  upon 
which  she  observed  that,  counting  each  for  one 
year,  our  visit  was  the  compensation  Providence 
had  sent  her  fur  her  sixteen  years'  confinement  to 
her  bed.  On  taking  leave,  in  order  to  visit 
another  family  about  a  mile  further  up  the  country, 
we  were  invited  to  return  to  dinner;  and,  as  we 
perceived  that  our  refusal  to  do  so  would  be  a 
severe  disappointment  to  our  Idnd  hostess,  it  did 
not  re(][uire  much  pressing  to  induce  us  to  accept 
of  the  invitation. 

If  the  romance  of  this  visit  was  a  little  tempered, 
and  very  piquantly  so,  by  just  a  touch  of  the  fop- 
pery of  old  French  civilization,  we  found  that  of 
the  next  at  least  quite  pure.  The  family  here  was 
a  grandfiither  and  his  two  granddaughters ;   old 


age  in  its  serenest  guise,  and  youth  in  its  rosiest 
bloom,  sequestered  in  the  most  retired  nook  of 
beauty  I  have  ever  yet  seen,  though  it  has  been 
my  lot,  in  various  travel,  to  search  out  and  enjoy 
such  spots  as  much  as  any  man.  The  site  of  the 
cottage,  which  required  no  cultivation  or  garden- 
ing about  it  to  set  it  ofi*,  was  on  a  brilliantly  green 
tongue  of  land,  something  between  a  wide  gorge 
and  a  valley,  for  neither  of  these  names  exactly 
describes  it.  Feathering  woods  above  surrounded  it, 
not  closely,  rather  spaciously,  singing,  by  their  rus- 
tling leaves,  a  lullaby  over  its  seclusion,  and  here 
and  there  were  breaks  that  let  in  views  of  the  sea. 
As  it  was  a  little  apart  from  the  farm  establishment, 
which  was  entirely  out  of  sight,  its  stillness,  and 
the  charm  of  its  loneliness,  was  quite  unbroken. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  when  an  old 
gentleman,  uncovering  his  white  head,  with  a 
beautiful  girl  on  each  side  of  him,  advanced  to  meet 
us,  we  exclaimed  almost  all  of  us  simultaneously, 
**A  Prospero  and  two  Mirandas!"  Indeed,  the 
girls,  one  of  seventeen  and  the  other  of  eighteen, 
were  remarkably  beautiful — one  of  them  peerlessly 
so.  They  were  dressed  as  French  peasants  of  the 
south  of  France.  Their  little  white  caps,  running 
up  into  peaks,  and  bordered  with  antique  lace,  we 
thought,  however,  very  bad  substitutes  for  the 
beautiful  brown  locks  that,  in  spite  of  this  confine- 
ment, strayed  here  and  there  over  their  necks. 
But  their  dark  blue  bodices,  and  short  scarlet  pet- 
ticoats, met  our  entire  approbation,  especially  as 
the  latter  discovered  pretty  little  feet  and  ankles, 
which,  as  Burns  says,  "  would  make  a  saint  forget 
the  sky."  These  little  feet  were  invested  in  blue 
stockings,  which  were  only  worn,  we  were  told,  on 
holiday  occasions  ;  and  certainly  we  should  have 
been  much  better  pleased  to  have  seen  them  with- 
out them.  As  Dulcineas  bathing  their  ankles  in  a 
stream,  the  two  girls  would  have  been  seen  toper- 
fectbn.  In  brief,  they  were  beautiful  enough  to 
have  turned  any  sane  man  into  a  Don  Quixote  for 
the  rest  of  his  life — during  the  age  of  chivalry  that 
is.  Their  father  and  mother  had  died  in  the  island, 
leaving  them  in  charge  of  their  grandfather,  who 
appeared  to  be  devotedly  attached  to  them,  and 
was  so  afraid  of  their  meeting  with  any  accident, 
that  they  had  never,  during  their  lives,  been  so  far 
from  their  homes  as  the  sea  beach.  A  visit  now 
and  then  to  Mademoiselle  Seraphine,  a  very  rare 
occurrence,  summed  up  all  their  experience  of  the 
world  and  its  concerns.  They  could  neither  read 
nor  write — knew  nothing ;  yet  so  much  had  nature 
done  for  them,  that  they  were  neither  gross,  nor 
stupid,  nor  awkward,  but,  like  other  rustics  one 
sometimes  meets  with,  had  an  innate,  instinctive 
gracefulness,  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  which  it  is 
the  perfection  of  art  well  to  imitate.  If  we  were 
delighted  with  them,  how  much  more  so  must  they 
have  been  with  us  1  I  can  imagine  them  exclaim- 
ing internally  with  Miranda,  **  What  a  brave  world 
that  hath  such  creatures  in  it!"  They  soon 
became  familiar  with  our  ladies,  and  paid  the  most 
particular  and  curious  attention  to  the  ^rarious 
mysteries  of  their  toilette.  But  when  any  of  our 
younger  officers  addressed  them,  they  showed  the 
greatest  timidity,  and,  by  their  perpetual  blushes, 
reddened  most  charmingly  their  brunette  complex- 
ions, tanned,  and  just  a  Uttle  fireckled  by  the  sun. 
We  regretted  that  we  could  give  but  uttle  more 
than  an  hour  to  this  visit.  After  partaking  of 
some  refreshment,  wine  and  fruits,  the  water- 
melon, the  pomegranate,  the  guava,  the  plantain, 
and  the  pine-apple,  which  the  climate  produces  in 
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abundance,  we  took  our  leave  in  a  state  of  rapture 
at  what  we  had  seen,  leaving  behind  us,  no  doubt, 
many  thrilling  and  tingling  disturbances  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  two  nymphs,  to  whom  we  must  have 
seemed  but  as  an  appiirition  from  another  and  a 
brighter  wt)rld. 

A  really  not  only  most  plenteous  but  luxurious 
repast  awaited  us  on  our  return  to  the  first  settle- 
ment. The  old  lady  had  boasted  that  she  had  not 
forgotten  her  culinary  lore  by  her  long  absence 
from  France  ;  and  of  this  she  gave  proof,  for,  under 
her  directions,  her  daughter  had  provided  for  us  a 
banquet  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Paris 
gastronomer.  Soup  and  bouilli,  two  roast  turkeys, 
(owls  fricaseed  and  curried,  a  matelie  of  fish,  and  a 
whole  roasted  kid,  stuffed  with  chestnuts,  which  are 
as  good  for  the  purpose  as  the  pistacio  nuts  Turks 
and  Greeks  are  so  fimd  of,  were  the  appetizing  plats 
and  morceau^T  de  resistance  that  were  spread  before 
us.  Our  drink  was  at  first  an  ordinary  wine,  from 
the  Isle  of  France,  but,  on  the  removal  of  the  good 
things  I  have  mentioned,  a  friture  of  small  fish, 
served  up  on  several  skewers,  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  with  them  some  half  dozen  bottles  of 
beaune  and  of  champagne,  which  the  old  hidy  in- 
formed us  were  taken  from  a  little  store  reserved 
for  her  husband  on  his  annual  visits  to  the  island. 
Soe  recommended  the  friture  as  giving  a  particular 
fine  relish  to  the  wine,  and.  seemed  to  enjoy  it  all 
immensely,  though  she  herself  ate  and  drank 
nothing.  Coffee  and  a  petit  verre  of  real  cognac 
finished  our  regale.  Ltiden  with  baskets  of  fruit, 
we  departed  to  reembark,  for  a  breeze  had  sprung 
up  within  the  last  few  hours,  that  made  us  impa- 
tient to  be  on  l>oard. 

Siiould  an  enthusiastic  young  school-boy,  on 
first  seeing  a  play,  believing  all  to  bo  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  life,  be  suddenly  introduced  behind  the 
scenes,  thus  having  the  whole  delusion  turned 
suddenly  inside  out,  ho  could  not  be  so  completely 
disenchanted  as  we  were,  or  have  so  vivid  a  con- 
ception of  the  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the 
retil,  as  we  had  before  we  reached  the  beach.  One  or 
two  of  our  young  ensigns  were  so  far  gone  in  ro- 
mance and  nympholepsy,  that  they  emphatically 
announced  their  mtentiou  of  selling  out,  as  soon  as 
they  reached  England,  and  returning  to  the  island, 
to  marry  and  be  happy,  far  away  from  all  toil,  care, 
anxiety,  and  vice,  m  abundance  gained  by  health- 
ful, pleasurable  exercise,  farming,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  m  the  companionship  of  love  only,  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end.  Hearing  these  rhapsodies,  our 
guide  thought  it  high  time  to  break  the  charm  we 
were  all  more  or  less  under ;  and  he  soon  brought 
us  down  fnim  altitudes  which  some  few  of  us  had 
indulged  in  waintcmly,  with  a  kind  of  credulous 
incredulity,  but  othera  with  more  than  a  touch  of 
genuine  faith,  to  terra  firma,  by  a  very  prosaic 
statement  of  a  few  plain  matters  of  fact. 

But  these  matters  of  fact  I  have  not  really  the 
heart  to  relate  as  I  had  intended  to  do  when  I 
commenced  tliis  paper.  I  cannot  sketch  a  picture 
only  for  the  sake  of  daubing  it  out.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
the  island  was  completely  stripped  of  all  romance, 
of  all  moral  decency,  in  our  eyes,  before  wo  left  it. 
Its  natural  beauty  alone  remained  to  make,  by  the 
contrast,  the  lot  of  its  inhabitants  the  more  sad- 
dening and  disconsolate.  \y'ell  we  understood 
now  the  joy  of  the  marine  officer,  when  he  first 
shook  us  by  the  hand.  What  a  refreshment  a 
day's  society  of  English  ladies  and  gentlemen 
must  have  been  to  him !     Much  greater  than  was 


ours,  more  transitory  still,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
mere  mirage  Arcadia.  Seged  Emperor  of  Ethio- 
pia's ten  days'  attempt  at  happiness  was  not  so 
mil  of  pointed  lessons  as  was  our  one  day's  expe- 
rience ;  for  that  was  fiction,  this  was  fiict.  Never- 
theless, let  our  sailors  continue  to  hay-make  at  sea, 
and  our  landsmen  to  make  adventurous  sea  voyages 
on  land,  and  let  our  politicians  and  lawyers,  if 
possible,  refresh  their  battered  and  deadened  sen- 
sibilities in  the  like  reveries ;  for,  after  all,  enchant- 
ment is  better  than  disenchantment,  and  delustun 
is  better  than  reality,  as  I  feel  by  the  insuperable 
aversion  I  feel  to  narrate  the  sequel  of  ray  st.'»ry. 

Having,  however,  made  particular  allusion  to  our 
skipper,  I  mast  say  a  few  additional  words  about 
him.  We  got  very  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had 
been,  and  probably  still  was,  a  smuggler,  and  had 
carried  on,  on  the  island,  aided  by  the  inhabitiuits, 
a  tliriving  contraband  traffic,  which  they  had  en- 
gaged themselves  to  our  government  to  assist  the 
marine  officer  in  putting  down.  He  had  passed 
his  day  with  the  third  proprietor  at  Rodriguez,  nn 
old  bachelor,  whom  I  have  not  before  mentioned. 
After  nearly  twenty-four  hours'  carouse  he  arrived 
on  board  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
He  had  narrowly  escaped,  in  his  drunken  state,  the 
wreck  of  his  boat  among  the  rocks,  for  the  sea  had 
got  up  under  a  stiffish  gale,  and  the  passage  to  the 
ship  had  become  extremely  dangerous.  As  sikmi 
as  ne  was  within  sight  the  heaving  up  of  the 
anchor  began.  On  putting  his  foot  on  board,  he 
shouted  out,  **  Well,  thanks  be  to  blazes,  here  I  am, 
my  lads,  for  half  an  hour  a^o  I  expected  to  2)0  in 
Davy's  locker  before  this  time."  Hardly  had  he 
uttered  these  words,  when  the  capstan  bars  flew 
violently  out  on  the  capstan,  one  of  which  struck 
him  on  the  forehead,  and  he  fell  down  on  the 
deck  a  corpse.  The  anchor  had  caught  in  one  of 
the  rocks  which  caused  the  sudden  jerk  that  threw 
out  the  bars.  The  blow  he  received  was  so  vio- 
lent that  his  temples  were  almost  smashed  into  the 
back  of  his  head.  Thus  he  went,  to  use  his  own 
fearful  expression,  *'  to  blazes  and  to  Da\'y'8  lock- 
er!*' and  thus  was  a  black  pall  thrown  over  our 
day's  adventure  that  no  one  would  wish  to  lift. 


Tub  Destiny  of  Egypt. — There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Kgypt  must  become  the  possession  of  a  civilised 
Europeiin  power  ;  it  must  sooner  or  later  become 
the  connecting  link  between  England  and  the  East 
Indies.  European  dominion  naturally  supports  8oi- 
ence  and  literature,  together  with  the  rights  of 
humanity,  and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a  bar- 
barous power  would  be  an  act  of  high  treason  against 
intellectual  culture  and  humanity.  When  that  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  new  treasures  will  be 
brought  to  light,  and  Egyptian  antiquity  will  bt 
laid  open  before  our  eyes  ;  we  stand  at  the  venr 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  antiqui- 
ty. In  Nineveh,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  centuries 
long  past  will  come  to  light  again,  and  the  ancient 
times  will  present  themselves  clearly  and  distinctly 
in  all  their  detail.  It  is  true  that  all  those  nations 
are  deficient  in  individuality,  and  in  that  which  ooii- 
Btitutcs  the  idea  of  humanity,  and  which  we  find 
among  the  Greeks,  Romans  and  modems  ;  but  their 
conditions  and  changes  will  become  clear.  In  all 
its  details,  the  ancient  world  will  acquire  a  fresh 
reality,  and  fifty  years  hence  essays  will  appear  on 
the  history  of  those  nations,  compared  with  whieh 
our  present  knowledge  is  like  the  chemistry,  such  as 
it  was  a  hundrcii  years  before  the  time  of  oerzelios. 
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BOOK  Xn. — ^INITIAL  CHAPTER. 

"  Again,"  quoth  my  father — **  Again  behold 
us  !  We  who  greeted  the  commencement  of  your 
narrative,  who  absented  ourselves  in  the  mid- 
course  when  we  could  but  obstruct  the  current  of 
evetits,  and  jostle  personages  more  important — ^we 
now  gather  round  the  close.  Still,  as  the  chorus 
to  the  drama,  we  circle  round  the  altar  with  the 
solemn  but  dubious  chant  which  prepares  the 
audience  for  the  completion  of  the  appointed  des- 
tinies ;  though  still,  ourselves,  unaware  how  the 
skein  is  to  be  unravelled,  and  where  the  shears  are 
to  descend.'' 

So  there  they  stood,  the  Family  of  Caxton — all 
gjTouping  around  me — all  eager  officiously  to  ques- 
tion— some  over-anxious  prematurely  to  criticize. 

**  Violanto  can't  have  voluntarily  gone  off  with 
that  horrid  count,"  said  my  mother ;  **  but  per- 
haps she  was  deceived,  like  Eugenia  by  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, in  the  novel  of  Camilla.'  ' 

*'  lla !"  said  my  father,  "  and  in  that  case  it  b 
time  yet  to  steal  a  hint  from  Clarissa  Harlowe, 
and  make  Violante  die  less  of  a  broken  heart  than 
a  sullied  honor.  She  is  one  of  those  eirls  who 
ou^ht  to  be  killed !  Ostendent  omnia  ktum — all 
things  about  her  forebode  an  early  tomb !" 

**  Dear,  dear !"  cried  Mrs.  Caxton,  "  I  hope  not 
— poor  thing  !" 

*'  Pooh,  brother,"  said  the  captain,  "  we  have 
had  enough  of  the  tomb  in  the  history  of  poor 
Nora.  The  whole  story  grows  out  of  a  grave,  and 
to  a  grave  it  must  return  : — if,  Pisistratus,  you 
must  kill  somebody,  kill  Levy." 

"Or  the  count,"  said  my  mother,  with  un- 
usual truculence. 

"Or  Randal  Leslie,"  said  Squills.  **  I  should 
like  to  have  a  post-mortem  cast  of  his  head — it 
would  be  an  instructive  study." 

Here  there  was  a  general  confusion  of  tongues, 
all  present  conspiring  to  bewilder  the  unfortunate 
author  with  their  various  and  discordant  counsels 
how  to  wind  up  his  story  and  dispose  of  his  char- 
acters. 

**  Silence  ! "  cried  Pisistratus,  clapping  his  hands 
to  both  ears.  "  I  can  no  more  alter  the  fate  allot- 
ted to  each  of  the  personages  whom  you  honor 
with  your  interest,  than  I  can  change  your  own  ; 
like  you,  they  must  go  where  events  lead  them, 
urged  on  by  their  own  characters  and  the  agencies 
of  others.  Providence  so  pervadingly  governs  the 
universe,  that  you  cannot  strike  it  even  out  of  a 
book.  The  author  may  beget  a  character,  but  the 
moment  the  character  comes  into  action,  it  escapes 
from  his  hands — plays  its  own  part,  and  ful61s  its 
own  inevitable  doom." 

"  Besides,"  said  Mr.  Squills,  "  it  is  easy  to  see, 
from  the  phrenological  development  of  the  organs 
in  those  several  heads  which  Pisistratus  has  al- 
lowed us  to  examine,  that  we  have  seen  no  crea- 
tions of  mere  fiction,  but  living  persons,  whose 
true  history  has  set  in  movement  their  various 
bumps  of  Amativeness,  Constructiveness,  Acquis- 
itiveness, Ideality,  Wonder,  Comparison,'  &c. 
They  must  act,  and  they  must  end,  according  to 
the  influences  of  their  crania.  Thus  we  fina  in 
Riindal  Leslie  the  predominant  organs  of  Con- 
structiveness, Secretiveness,  Comparison,  and 
Eventuality — while  Benevolence,  Conscientious- 
ness, Adhesiveness,  are  utterly  nil.  Now,  to  di- 
vine how  such  a  man  must  end,  we  must  first  see 
what  is  the  general  composition  of  the  society 
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in  which  he  moves — in  short,  what  other  gases, 
are  brought  into  contact  with  his  phlogiston.  As 
to  Leonard,  and  Harley,  and  Audley  ^erton,  su^ 
veyine  them  phrenologically,  I  should  say  that 

"Hush!"  said  my  father,  "Pisistratus  has 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink,  and  it  seems  to  me 
easier  for  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived  to  account 
for  what  others  have  done,  than  to  predict  what 
they  should  do.  Phrenologists  discovered  that 
Mr.  Thurtell  had  a  very  fine  organ  of  Conscien- 
tiousness, yet,  somehow  or  other,  that  erring  per- 
sonage contrived  to  knock  the  brains  out  of  his 
friend's  organ  of  Individuality.  Therefore  I  rise 
to  propose  a  resolution — that  this  meeting  be  ad- 
journed till  Pisistratus  has  completed  his  narra- 
tive ;  and  we  shall  then  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  ought,  according  to  every  principle 
of  nature,  science,  and  art,  to  have  been  com- 
pleted differently.  Why  should  we  deprive  our- 
selves of  that  pleasure  1 " 

"  I  second  tne  motion,"  said  the  captain ;  "  but 
if  Levy  be  not  han^d,  I  shall  say  that  there  is  an 
end  of  all  poetical  justice." 

"  Take  care  of  poor  Helen,"  said  Blanche,  ten- 
derly; "  not  that  I  would  have  vou  forgot  Vio- 
lante." 

"  Pish  !  and  sit  down,  or  they  shall  both  die  old 
maids." 

Frightened  at  that  threat,  Blanche,  with  a  dep- 
recating look,  drew  her  stool  quietly  near  me,  as 
if  to  place  her  two  protegees  in  an  atmosphere 
mesmerized  to  matrimonial  attractions;  and  my 
mother  set  hard  to  work — at  a  new  frock  for  the 
baby.  Unsoftened  by  these  undue  female  influ- 
ences, Pisistratus  wrote  on  at  the  dictation  of  the 
relentless  Fates.  His  pen  was  of  iron,  and  his 
heart  was  of  granite.  He  was  as  insensible  to  the 
existence  of  wife  and  baby  as  if  he  had  never  paid 
a  house  bill,  nor  rushed  from  a  nursery  at  the 
sound  of  an  infant  squall.  0  blessed  privilege 
of  Authorship  ! 

0  testudinis  anreflB 

Doloem  quas  sirepitum.  Fieri,  temperas  ! 
0  mutis  quoque  pisoibas 

Donatora  eycni,  si  libeat,  sonam  ! 

CHAPTER   II. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  somewhat  back  in  the 
course  of  this  narrative,  and  account  to  the  reader 
for  the  disappearance  of  Violante. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Peschiera,  scared 
by  the  sudden  approach  of  Lord  L'Estranee,  had 
little  time  for  farther  words  to  the  young  Italian, 
than  those  which  expressed  his  intention  to  renew 
the  conference,  and  press  for  her  decision.  But, 
the  next  day,  when  he  reentered  the  garden,  »- 
cretly  and  stealthily  as  before,  Violante  did  not 
appear.  And  after  watching  round  the  precincts 
till  dusk,  the  count  retreated  with  an  indignant 
conviction  that  his  arts  had  failed  to  enlist  on  his 
side  either  the  heart  or  the  imagination  of  his 
intended  victim.  He  began  now  to  revolve,  and 
to  discuss  with  Levy,  the  possibilities  of  one  of 
those  bold  and  violent  measures,  which  were  fa- 
vored by  his  reckless  daring,  and  desperate  con- 
dition. But  Levy  treated  with  such  just  ridicule 
any  suggestion  to  abstract  Violante  by  force  from 
liOrd  Lansmere's  house — so  scouted  the  notions  of 
nocturnal  assault,  with  the  devices  of  scaling  win- 
dows and  rope-ladders— that  the  count  reluctantly 
abandoned  that  romance  of  villany  so  unsuited  to 
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oar  sober  capital,  and  which  would  no  doubt  have 
terminated  la  his  capture  by  the  police,  with  the 
prospect  of  committal  to  the  House  of  Correction. 

Levy  himself  found  his  invention  at  &ult,  and 
Randal  Leslie  was  called  into  consultation.  The 
usurer  had  contrived  that  Randal's  schemes  of 
fortune  and  advancement  were  so  based  upon 
Levy's  aid  and  connivance,  that  the  young  man, 
vrith  all  his  desire  rather  to  make  instruments  of 
other  men,  than  to  be  himself  their  instrument, 
found  his  superior  intellect  as  completely  a  slave 
to  Levy's  more  experienced  crafl,  as  ever  subtle 
Gfenius  of  air  was  subject  to  the  vulgar  Sorcerer 
of  earth. 

His  acquisition  of  the  ancestral  acres — ^his  an- 
ticipated seat  in  Parliament — his  chance  of  ousting 
Frank  from  the  herita^  of  Hazeldean — ^were  all  as 
strings  that  pulled  him  to  and  fro,  like  a  puppet 
in  the  sleek  filbert-nailed  fineers  of  the  smuing 
showman,  who  could  exhibit  nim  to  the  admira- 
tion of  a  crowd,  or  cast  him  away  into  dust  and 
lumber. 

Randal  gnawed  his  lip  in  the  sullen  wrath  of  a 
man  who  bides  his  hour  of  future  emancipation, 
and  lent  his  brain  to  the  hire  of  the  present  servi- 
tude, in  mechanical  acquiescence.  The  inherent 
superiority  of  the  profound  young  schemer  became 
instantly  apparent  over  the  courage  of  Peschiera 
and  the  practised  wit  of  the  baron. 

*'  Your  sister,"  said  Randal  to  the  former, 
"  must  be  the  active  agent  in  the  first  and  most 
difficult  part  of  your  enterprise.  Yiolante  cannot 
be  taken  by  force  from  Lora  Lansmere's — she  must 
be  induced  to  leave  it  with  her  own  consent.  A 
female  is  needed  here.  Woman  can  best  decoy 
woman." 

*'  Admirably  sud,"  quoth  the  count ;  '*  but 
Beatrice  has  grown  restive,  and  though  her  dowry, 
and  therefore  her  very  marriage  wiUi  that  excel- 
lent young  Hazeldean,  depend  on  my  own  alliance 
with  my  fair  kinswoman,  she  has  grown  so  indif- 
ferent to  my  success  that  I  dare  not  reckon  on  her 
aid.  Between  you  and  me,  though  she  was  once 
very  eager  to  be  married,  she  now  seems  to  shrink 
from  the  notion ;  and  I  have  no  other  hold  over 
her." 

'*  Has  she  not  seen  some  one,  and  lately,  whom 
she  prefers  to  poor  Frank?" 

**I  suspect  that  she  has ;  but  I  know  not  whom, 
unless  it  be  that  detested  L'Estran^." 

*«  Ah — well,  well.  Interfere  with  her  no  far- 
ther yourself,  but  have  all  in  readiness  to  quit  Eng- 
land, as  you  had  before  proposed,  as  soon  as  Yio- 
lante be  in  vour  power. 

"  All  is  in  readiness,"  said  the  count.  "  Levy 
has  agreed  to  purchase  a  famous  sailing  vessel  of 
one  of  his  clients.  I  have  engaged  a  score  or  so 
of  determined  outcasts,  accustomed  to  the  sea — 
Genoese,  Corsicans,  Sardinians— ex-Carbonari  of 
the  best  sort — ^no  siUy  patriots,  but  liberal  cosmo- 
politans, who  have  iron  at  the  disposal  of  any 
man's  gold.  I  have  a  priest  to  jperform  the  nup- 
tial service,  and  deaf  to  anv  fair  lady's  *No.' 
Once  at  sea,  and  whenever  I  land,  Yiolante  will 
lean  on  my  arm  as  Countess  of  Peschiera." 

<<  But  Yiolante,"  said  Randal  doggedly,  deter- 
mined not  to  yield  to  the  disgust  vfitb  which  the 
count's  audacious  cynicism  fined  even  him — *'  but 
Yiolante  cannot  be  removed  in  broad  daylight  at 
once  to  such  a  vessel,  nor  from  a  quarter  so  popu- 
lous as  that  in  which  your  sister  resides." 

*'  I  have  thought  of  that  too,"  said  the  count ; 
"  my  emissaries  have  found  me  a  house  oloae  by 
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the  river,  and  safe  for  our  purpose  as  the  dungeons 
ofYenice." 

"I  wish  not  to  know  all  this,"  answered  Ran- 
dal quickly ;  '*  you  will  instruct  Madame  di  Negra 
where  to  take  \  iolante — my  task  limits  itself  to 
the  fair  inventions  that  belong  to  intellect ;  wliat 
belongs  to  force  is  not  in  ray  pro\ince.  I  will  go 
at  once  to  your  sister,  whom  1  think  I  can  influ- 
ence more  eflfectually  than  you  can  ;  tliough  later, 
I  may  give  you  a  hint  to  guard  against  the  chance 
of  her  remorse.  Meanwhile  as,  the  moment  Yio- 
lante disappears,  suspicion  would  fall  upon  you, 
show  vourself  constantly  in  public  sunroundea  by 
your  friends.  Be  able  to  account  for  every  hour 
of  your  time — " 

*'Anfl/iW?"  interrupted  the  d-devant  solicitor. 

^*  Exactly  so,  baron.  Complete  the  purchase  of 
the  vessel,  and  let  the  count  man  it  as  he  proposes. 
I  will  communicate  with  you  both  as  soon  as  I  can 
ut  you  into  action.  To-day  I  shall  have  much  to 
o  ;  it  will  be  done." 

As  Randal  left  the  room.  Levy  followed  him. 

"  What  you  propose  to  do  will  be  well  done,  no 
doubt,"  quoth  the  usurer,  linking  his  arm  in  Ran- 
dal's ;  **  but  take  care  that  you  don't  get  yourself 
into  a  scrape,  so  as  to  damage  your  character.  I 
have  great  hop)es  of  you  in  public  life  ;  and  in 
public  life  character  is  necessary — that  is,  so  far 
as  honor  is  concerned." 

"  I  damage  my  character !  and  for  a  Count  Pes- 
chiera!" said  Randal,  opening  his  eyes.  ^^I! 
What  do  you  take  me  for  ?" 

The  baron  let  go  his  hold. 

'^  This  boy  ought  to  rise  very  high,"  said  he  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  back  to  the  count. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

Randal's  acute  faculty  of  comprehension  had 
long  since  surmised  the  truth  that  Beatrice's  views 
and  temper  of  mind  had  been  strangely  and  sud- 
denly altered  by  some  such  revolution  as  passion 
only  can  efiect ;  that  pique  or  disappointment  had 
mingled  with  the  motive  which  haa  induced  her  to 
accept  the  hand  of  his  rash  young  kinsman  :  and 
that  instead  of  the  resigned  indifierence  with  which 
she  might  at  one  time  have  contemplated  any  mar- 
riage tnat  could  free  her  from  a  position  that  per- 
petually galled  her  pride,  it  was  now  with  a  re- 
pugnance, visible  to  Randal's  keen  eye,  that  she 
shrank  from  the  performance  of  that  pledge  which 
Frank  had  so  dearly  bought.  The  temptiitions 
which  the  count  could  hold  out  to  her,  to  lxK;ome 
his  accomplice  in  designs  of  which  the  fraud  and 
perfidy  would  revolt  her  better  nature,  had  ceased 
to  be  of  avail.  A  dowry  had  grown  valueless,  since 
it  would  but  hasten  the  nuptials  from  which  she 
recoiled.  Randal  felt  Uiat  he  could  not  secure  her 
aid,. except  by  working  on  a  passion  so  turbulent 
as  to  confound  her  judgment.  Such  a  passion  he 
recognized  in  jealousy.  He  had  once  doubted  if 
Harley  were  the  object  of  her  love  ;  yet,  after  all, 
was  it  not  probable  ?  He  knew,  at  least,  of  no 
one  else  to  suspect.  If  so,  he  had  but  to  whisper, 
**  Yiolante  is  your  rival.  Yiolante  removed,  your 
beauty  may  find  its  natural  efiect ;  if  not,  you  are 
an  Italian,  and  you  will  be  at  least  avenged."  lie 
saw  still  more  reason  to  suppose  that  Lord  L'Es- 
trange  was  indeed  the  one  by  whom  he  could  rule 
Beatrice,  since,  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her,  she 
had  questioned  him  with  much  eagerness  as  to  the 
&mily  of  Lord  Lansmere,  especially  as  to  the  fe- 
male port  of  it.    Randal  had  then  judged  it  pru- 
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dent  to  avoid  speaking  of  Violante,  and  fei^ed 
ignorance  ;  bat  promised  to  ascertain  all  particu- 
lars by  the  time  he  next  saw  the  marchesa.  It 
was  the  warmth  with  which  she  had  thanked  him 
that  had  set  his  busy  mind  at  work  to  conjecture 
the  cause  of  her  curiosity  so  earnestly  aroused, 
and  to  ascribe  that  cause  to  jealousy.  If  Harley 
loved  Violante  (as  Randal  himself  had  before  sup- 
posed), the  little  of  passion  that  the  young  man 
admitted  to  himself  was  enlisted  in  aid  of  Pes- 
chiera*s  schemes.  For  though  Randal  did  not 
love  Violante,  he  cordially  disliked  L'Estranpe, 
and  would  have  ^ne  as  mr  to  render  that  dislike 
vindictive,  as  a  cold  reasoner,  intent  upon  worldly 
fortunes,  will  ever  suffer  mere  hate  to  influence 
him. 

"  At  the  worst,"  thought  Randal,  "  if  it  be  not 
Harley,  touch  the  chord  of  jealousy,  and  ite  vibra- 
tion will  direct  me  right." 

Thus  soliloquizing,  he  arrived  at  Madame  di 
Negra*s. 

Now  in  reality  the  marchesa^s  inquiries  as  to 
Lord  Lansmere's  &mily  had  their  source  in  the 
misguided,  restless,  despairing  interest  with  which 
she  still  clung  to  the  image  of  the  young  poet, 
whom  Randal  had  no  reason  to  suspect.  Tnat  in- 
terest had  become  yet  more  keen  from  the  impa- 
tient misery  she  nad  felt  ever  since  she  had 
plighted  herself  to  another.  A  wild  hope  that  she 
might  yet  escape — a  va^e,  repetful  thought  that 
she  had  been  too  hasty  m  dismissing  Leonard  from 
her  presence — that  she  ought  rather  to  have  court- 
ed his  friendship,  and  contended  against  her  un- 
known rival,  at  times  drew  her  wayward  mind 
wholly  from  the  future  to  which  she  had  consigned 
herself.  And,  to  do  her  justice,  though  her  sense 
of  duty  was  so  defective,  and  the  principles  which 
should  have  guided  her  conduct  were  so  lost  to  her 
sight,  still  ner  feelings  towards  the  generous 
Hazeldean  were  not  so  hard  and  blunted,  but  what 
her  own  ingratitude  added  to  her  torment ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  solo  atonement  she  could  make 
to  him  was  to  find  an  excuse  to  withdraw  her  prom- 
ise, and  save  him  from  herself.  She  had  caused 
Leonard's  step  to  be  watehed ;  she  had  found  that 
he  visited  at  Lord  Lansmere's  ;  that  he  had  gone 
there  often,  and  staid  there  long.  She  had  learned 
in  the  neighborhood  that  Lady  Lansmere  had 
one  or  two  youne  female  gueste  staying  with  her. 
Surely  this  was  the  attraction — here  was  the  rival ! 

Randal  found  Beatrice  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
&vored  his  purpose.  And  first  turning  his  con- 
versation on  Harley,  and  noting  that  her  counte- 
nance did  not  change,  by  little  and  little  he  drew 
forth  her  secret. 

Then,  said  Randal  gravely,  "  If  one  whom  you 
honor  with  a  tender  thought  visits  at  Lord  Lans- 
mere's house,  you  have,  indeed,  cause  to  fear  for 
yourself,  to  hope  for  your  brother's  success  in  the 
object  which  has  brought  him  to  England — for  a 
girl  of  surpassing  beauty  is  a  guest  in  Lord  Lans- 
mere's house  ;  and  I  will  now  tell  you  that  that  girl 
is  she  whom  Count  Peschiera  would  make  liis 
bride." 

As  Randal  thus  spoke,  and  saw  how  his  listen- 
er's brow  darkened  and  her  eye  flashed,  he  felt 
that  his  accomplice  was  secured.  Violante !  Had 
not  Leonard  spoken  of  Violante,  and  with  such 
praise  ?  Had  not  his  boyhood  been  passed  under 
ner  eyes  ?  Who  but  Violante  could  be  the  rival  1 
Beatrice's  abrupt  exclamations,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  revealed  to  Randal  the  advantage  he  had 
gained.    And  partly  by  rousing  her  jedousy  into 


revenge — ^partly  by  flattering  her  love  with  assur- 
ances that,  if  Violante  were  fairly  removed  from 
England,  were  the  wife  of  Count  Peschiera — it 
would  be  impossible  that  Leonard  could  remain 
insensible  to  her  own  attractions — that  he,  Randal, 
would  undertake  to  free  her  honorably  from  her 
engagement  to  Frank  Hazeldean,  and  obtain  from 
her  brotiier  the  acquittal  of  the  debt  which  had 
first  fettered  her  hand  to  that  confiding  suitor — he 
did  not  quit  the  marchesa  until  she  had  not  only 
promised  to  do  all  that  Randal  might  suggest,  but 
impetuously  urged  him  to  mature  his  plans,  and 
hasten  the  hour  to  accomplish  them.  Randal  then 
walked  some  minutes  musing  and  slow  along  the 
streets,  revolving  the  next  meshes  in  his  ela&rate 
and  most  subtle  web.  And  here  his  craft  lumi- 
nously devised  ite  masterpiece. 

It  was  necessary,  during  any  interval  that  mieht 
elapse  between  Violante 's  disappearance  and  her 
departure  from  England,  in  order  to  divert  sus- 

Sicion  from  Peschiera  (who  might  otherwise  be 
etained),  that  some  cause  for  her  voluntary  ab- 
sence from  Lord  Lansmere's  should  be  at  least 
assignable  ; — it  was  still  more  necessary  that  Ran- 
dal himself  should  stand  wholly  clear  from  any 
surmise  that  he  could  have  connived  at  the  count^ 
designs,  even  should  their  actual  perpetrator  be 
discovered  or  conjectured.  To  eflfect  these  objecte, 
Randal  hastened  to  Norwood,  and  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  Riccabocca.  In  seeming  agitation 
and  alarm,  he  informed  the  exile  that  he  had 
reason  to  know  that  Peschiera  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  secret  interview  with  Violante,  and 
he  feared  had  made  a  certein  favorable  impression 
on  her  mind ;  and,  speaking  as  if  with  the  jealousy 
of  a  lover,  he  entreated  Riccabocca  to  authorize 
Randal's  direct  proposals  to  Violante,  and  to  re? 
quire  her  consent  to  their  immediate  nuptials. 

The  poor  Italian  was  confounded  with  the  intel- 
ligence conveyed  to  him ;  and  his  almost  super- 
stitious fears  of  his  brilliant  enemy,  conjoined  with. 
his  opinion  of  the  susceptibility  to  outward  attrac- 
tions common  to  all  the  female  sex,  made  him  not 
only  implicitly  credit,  but  even  exag^eiato,  the 
dangers  that  Randal  intimated.  The  idea  of  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  Randal,  towards  which 
he  had  lately  coolS,  he  now  gratefully  welcomed. 
But  his  first  natural  suggestion  was  to  go,  or  send, 
for  Violante,  and  bring  her  to  his  own  house. 
This,  however,  Randal  artfully  opposed. 

'*  Alas !  I  know,"  said  he,  *^  tbat  Peschiera  haa 
discovered  your  retreat ;  and  surely  she  would  be 
far  less  safe  here  than  where  she  is  now !" 

''  But,  diavolo  !  you  say  the  man  has  seen  her 
where  she  is  now,  m  spite  of  all  Lady  Lansmere's 
promises  and  Harley 's  precautions." 

'*  True.  Of  this  Peschiera  boasted  to  me.  He 
effected  it  not,  of  course,  openly,  but  in  some  dis- 
guise. I  am  sufficiently,  however,  in  his  confi- 
dence— (any  man  may  bo  that  with  so  audacious 
a  braggart) — to  deter  him  from  renewing  his  at- 
tempt for  some  days.  Meanwhile,  I  or  yourself 
will  have  discovered  some  surer  home  than  this, 
to  which  you  can  remove,  and  then  will  be  the 
proper  time  to  take  back  your  daughter.  Mean- 
while, if  yon  wiU  send  by  me  a  letter  to  enjoin 
her  to  receive  me  as  her  future  bridegroom,  it  will 
necessarily  divert  all  thought  at  once  from  the 
count ;  I  shall  be  able  to  detect,  by  the  manner  in 
which  she  receives  me,  how  &r  the  count  has  over- 
stated the  eflbct  he  pretends  to  have  produced. 
You  can  give  me  also  a  letter  to  Lady  Lansmere  to  • 
'  prevent  year  daughter  coming  hither.    0,  sir,  do^ 
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not  reason  with  me.  Have  indulgence  for  my 
lover's  fears.  Believe  that  I  advise  for  the  best. 
Have  I  not  the  keenest  interest  to  do  so  ?'' 

Like  many  a  man  who  is  wise  enough  with  pen 
and  paper  before  him,  and  plenty  of  time  where- 
with to  get  up  his  wisdom,  Riccabocca  was  flurried, 
nervous,  and  confused  when  that  wisdom  was 
called  upon  for  any  ready  exertion.  From  the  tree 
of  knowledge  ho  had  taken  grafts  enough  to  serve 
for  a  forest ;  but  the  whole  forest  could  not  spare 
him  a  handy  walking-stick.  That  great  fulio  oi  the 
dead  Machiavel  lay  useless  before  nim — the  living 
Machiavel  of  daily  life  stood  all  puissant  by  his 
side.  The  Sage  was  as  supple  to  the  Schemer  as 
the  Clairvoyant  is  to  the  Mesmerist.  And  the 
lean,  slight  fingers  of  Randal  actually  dictated 
almost  the  very  words  that  Riccabocca  wrote  to 
bis  child  and  her  hostess. 

The  philosopher  would  have  liked  to  consult  his 
wife  ;  but  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  weak- 
ness. Suddenly  he  remembered  Harley,  and  said 
as  Randal  tooK  up  the  letters  which  Riccabocca 
had  indited — 

**  There — that  will  give  us  time ;  and  I  will  send 
to  Lord  L'Estrange  am  talk  to  him." 

"  My  noble  friend,"  replied  Randal  mournfully, 
<<  may  I  intreat  you  not  to  see  Lord  L'Estrange 
until  at  least  I  have  pleaded  my  cause  to  your 
daughter — until,  indeed,  she  is  no  longer  under 
bis  father's  roof." 

**Andwhyr' 

<'  Because  I  presume  that  yoa  are  sincere  when 
you  deign  to  receive  me  as  a  son-in-law,  and  be- 
cause I  am  sure  that  Lord  L'Estrange  would  hear 
with  distaste  of  your  disposition  in  my  favor.  Am 
I  not  right?" 

Riccabocca  was  silent 

<<  And,  though  his  arguments  would  &il  with  a 
man  of  your  honor  and  discernment,  they  might 
have  more  eflfect  on  the  young  mind  of  your  chud. 
Think,  I  beseech  you,  the  more  she  is  set  against 
me,  the  more  accessible  she  may  be  to  the  aits  of 
Peschiora,  Speak  not,  therefore,  I  implore  you, 
to  Lord  L'Estrange  till  Violante  has  accepted  my 
hand,  or,  at  least,  until  she  is  again  uoaer  your 
charge;  odierwise,  take  back  your  letter — it 
would  be  of  no  avail." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Certainly  Lord  L'Es- 
trange is  prejudiced  against  you ;  or,  rather,  he 
thinks  too  much  of  what  I  have  been — too  little 
of  what  lam," 

'*  Who  can  see  you,  and  not  do  so!  I  pardon 
him,"  After  kissing  the  hand  which  the  exUe 
modestly  nought  to  withdraw  from  that  act  of 
homage,  Randal  pocketed  the  letters;  and,  as  if 
struggling  with  emotion,  rushed  from  the  house. 

Now,  0  curious  reader,  if  thou  wilt  heedfully 
observe  to  what  uses  Randal  Leslie  put  those  let- 
ters— what  flpeedy  and  direct  results  he  drew  forth 
from  devices  which  would  seem  to  an  honest,  sim- 

Sle  understanding  the  most  roundabout,  wire- 
rawn  wastes  of  invention — I  almost  fear  that  in 
thine  admiration  for  his  cleverness,  thou  mayest 
half  forget  thy  contempt  for  his  knavery. 

But  when  the  head  is  very  full,  it  does  not  do 
to  have  the  heart  very  empty;  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  topheayy ! 

GHAFTER    IV. 

Helen  and  Violante  had  been  coaversinff  to- 
gether, and  Helen  bad  obeyed   her  gaar£ai&'« 


iniunction,  and  spoken,  though  briefly,  of  her  pos- 
itive engagement  to  Harley.  However  much 
Violante  had  been  prepared  for  the  confidence, 
however  clearly  she  had  divined  that  engiigement, 
however  before  persuaded  that  the  dream  of  her 
childhood  was  fled  forever,  still  the  positive  truth, 
coming  from  Helen's  own  lips,  was  attended  with 
that  anguish  which  proves  now  imp()sai!)le  it  is  to 
prepare  the  human  heart  for  the  final  verdict  which 
slays  its  future.  She  did  not,  however,  betray  her 
emotion  to  Helen's  artless  eyes :  sorrow,  deep- 
seated,  is  seldom  self-betrayed.  But,  after  a  littU 
while,  she  crept  away  ;  ana,  forgetful  of  Peschiera, 
of  all  things  that  could  threaten  danger  (what 
danger  could  harm  her  more  !),  she  glided  from  the 
house,  and  went  her  desolate  way  undcT  the  leaf- 
less wintry  trees.  Ever  and  anon  she  paused — 
ever  and  anon  she  murmured  the  same  words :  ^'  If 
she  loved  him,  I  could  be  consoled  ;  but  slie  does 
not !  or  how  could  she  have  six>ken  to  me  so 
calmly !  how  could  her  very  looks  have  been  so 
sad  !    Heartless — heartless." 

Then  there  camo  on  her  a  vehement  resentment 
against  poor  Helen,  that  almost  took  the  character 
of  scorn  or  hate — its  excess  startled  herself.  ^'  Am 
I  grown  so  mean?"  she  said  ;  and  tears,  that  hum- 
bled her,  rushed  to  her  eyes.  **  Can  so  short  a 
time  alter  one  thus?     Impossible  !" 

Randal  Leslie  rang  at  the  front  g^ite,  inquired 
for  Violante,  and,  catching  sight  of  her  form  as  he 
walked  towards  the  house,  advanced  boldly  and 
openly.  His  voice  startled  her  as  she  leant  against 
one  of  the  dreary  trees,  still  muttering  to  herself 
— ^forlorn.  *'  I  have  a  letter  to  you  fn)m  your 
father,  Signorina,"  said  Randal.  *"  But,  before  I 
give  it  to  your  hands,  some  explanation  is  neces- 
sary. Condescend,  then,  to  hear  me."  Violante 
shook  her  head  impatiently,  and  stretched  fortli 
her  hand  for  the  letter.  Randal  obser\ed  her  coun- 
tenance with  his  keen,  cold,  searching  eye ;  but  ho 
still  withheld  the  letter,  and  continued,  after  a 
pause — 

*' I  know  that  you  were  bom  to  princely  for- 
tunes ;  and  the  excuse  for  my  addressing  you  now 
is,  that  your  birthright  is  lost  to  you,  at  least  un- 
less you  can  consent  to  a  union  with  the  man  who 
has  aespoiled  you  of  your  heritage — a  union  which 
your  father  would  deem  disnonor  to  yourself 
and  iiim.  Signorina,  I  might  have  presumed  to 
love  you ;  but  I  should  not  have  named  that  love, 
had  your  father  not  encouraged  me  by  his  assent 
to  my  suit." 

Molante  turned  to  the  speaker,  her  face  eloquent 
with  hauffhty  surprise.  Randal  met  the  gaze  un- 
moved. He  continued,  without  wannth,  and  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  reasons  calmly,  rather  than  of 
one  who  feels  acutely — 

**  Thfi  man  of  whom  I  spoke  is  in  pursuit  of  you. 
I  have  cause  to  believe  that  this  person  ha.s  ahvady 
intruded  himself  upon  you.  Ah!  your  countenance 
owns  it ;  you  have  seen  Peschiera  I  This  house 
is,  then,  less  safe  than  your  father  deemed  it.  No 
house  is  safe  for  you  but  a  husband's.  I  oflk^r  to 
you  my  name — it  is  a  gentleman's  ;  my  fortune, 
which  is  small ;  the  participation  in  my  hopes  of 
the  future,  which  are  large.  I  place  now  your 
father's  letter  in  your  hand,  and  await  your  an- 
swer." Randal  bowed  slightly,  gave  the  letter  to 
Violante,  and  retired  a  few  paces. 

It  was  not  his  object  to  conciliate  Violante 's  af- 
fection, but  rather  to  excite  her  repugnance,  or  at 
feast  her  terror — ^we  must  wait  to  discover  why  ; 
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M  he  stood  apart,  seemingl;  in  a  kind  of  celf-con- 
fident  indi&rence,  while  tbe  girl  read  the  bllow- 
bg  letter  : — 

"  My  child,  receive  with  favor  Mr.  Leslie.  He 
has  my  consent  to  nddresB  you  a^  a  suitor.  Cir- 
cumatonceg,  of  which  it  is  needless  now  to  inronn 
yon,  render  it  essential  to  my  very  peace  and  hap- 

Sinew  that  your  imirriage  shauld  he  immedinte. 
a  a  word,  Ihave  given  my  promiso  to  Mc.  Leslie, 
and  I  confidently  leave  it  to  the  daughter  of  mj 
house  to  redeem  the  pledge  of  her  anxious  and 
tender  father." 

The  letter  dropped  tram  Violnnte's  hand.  Ran- 
dal approached,  and  restored  it  to  her.  Their  eyc» 
met,     Viotante  recoiled. 

"  1  oaoDot  miuTy  you,"  said  she,  passively. 

"Indeed?"  answered  Randal  drily.  "la  it 
because  you  cannot  love  me  V 

"Yes,'' 

"  I  did  not  eipect  that  you  would,  and  I  still 
persist  in  mv  suit.  I  have  promised  to  your  father 
that  I  would  not  recede  belbre  your  first  uncoDsid- 
ered  refusal," 

"  I  will  go  to  my  father  at  once," 

"  Does  he  request  you  to  do  so  in  hia  letter  ? 
Look  a^ain.  Pardon  me,  but  he  foresaw  your  im- 
petnoaity ;  and  I  have  another  note  for  Lady  lana- 
mere,  in  which  he  begs  her  ladyship  doC  to  sanc- 
tion your  return  to  him  (should  you  bo  wish)  until 
he  come  or  send  for  you  himself.  He  will  do  so 
whenever  your  word  has  redeemed  his  own," 

"  And  do  you  dare  to  talk  to  me  thus,  and  yet 
pretend  to  love  meV 

Randal  smiled  ironically. 

"  I  pretend  hut  to  wed  you.  Jave  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  might  have  spoken  formerly,  or  may  speak 
hereailor.  I  give  you  some  little  time  to  consider. 
When  I  next  call,  it  will  he  to  fix  the  day  for  our 
wedding." 

"  Yon  will  be,  then,  the  first  daughter  of  tout 
house  who  disobeyed  a  father ;  and  you  will  have 
this  additional  crime,  that  you  disoiieyed  him  in 
his  Rotniw,  his  eiile,  and  his  loll." 

Violante  wrung  her  hands. 

"  Ih  there  no  chance — no  escape  V 

"  t  see  none  for  either.  Listen  to  me.  I  might 
h'ave  loved  you,  it  is  true  :  but  it  is  not  for  my  hap- 
piness to  marry  one  who  dislikes  me,  nor  for  my 
ambition  to  connect  myself  with  one  whose  pov- 
erty is  greater  than  my  own.  I  marry  but  to  keep 
my  plightfld  faith  with  your  father,  and  to  save 
you  Irom  a  villain  you  would  hate  more  than  my-  I 
self,  and  fixm  whom  no  walla  are  a  harrier,  no  I 
laws  a  defence.  One  person,  indeed,  might,  per-  | 
haps,  have  preserved  you  from  the  misery  you  seem  ' 
to  anticipate  with  me  ;  that  peraou  might  defeat 
the  plans  of  your  father's  foe — eflect,  it  might  be, 
terms  ivhich  could  revoke  his  banishment  and  re-  I 
Bt'Jce  Ilia  lienors  ;  that  person  ie — " 

"  Lord  L'Estrange! 

"  IjOrd  L'Estrange  !"  repeated  Randal  sharply, 
and  watching  her  pule,  parted  lips  and  her  chang- 
ing color;  "Lord  L'Estrange!  What  could  he 
do  1     Why  did  you  name  him  V  j 

Violante  turned  aside.  "  He  saved  my  father 
once,"  said  she  feelindy. 

"  And  has  Interfered,  and  trifled,  and  promised. 
Heaven  knows  what,  ever  since — yet  to  what  end ! 
Pooh !  The  person  I  speak  of  your  father  would 
not  consent  to  see — would  not  believe  if  he  saw 
her ;  yet  she  is  generous,  noble— could  sympatluze 


with  you  both.    She  is  the  sister  of  your  father's 

enemy— the  Marohcsa  di  Nagra,  I  am  convinced 
that  she  has  great  inltuence  with  her  brother — 
that  she  has  known  enough  of  his  secrets  to  awe 
him  into  renouncing  all  designs  on  yourself;  but  it 
is  idle  now  to  speak  of  her." 

"No,  no,"  eiclaimed  Violante.  "Tell  me 
where  she  hves — I  will  see  her," 

"  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  obey  you  ;  and,  indeed, 
her  own  pride  is  now  aroused  by  your  father's  un- 
fortunate prejudices  against  her.  It  is  too  hlt«  to 
count  upon  her  aid.  You  turn  from  me — my  pres- 
ence is  unwelcome,  I  rid  you  of  it  now.  But 
welcome  or  unwelcome,  later  you  must  endure  it — 
and  for  life." 

Randal  again  bowed  with  formal  ceremony, 
walked  towards  the  house,  and  asked  for  Loay 
lansmere,  _  The  countess  was  at  home.  Randal 
delivered  Riccaboeca's  note,  which  was  very  short, 
implying  that  ho  feared  Fescbiera  had  diseovercd 
his  retreat — and  requesting  Lady  Lansmere  to  re- 
tain Violante,  whatever  her  own  desire,  till  her 
ladyship  heard  from  him  again. 

The  countess  read,  and  her  lip  curled  in  disdun. 
"  Strange  !"  said  she,  half  to  herself, 

"Strange!"  said  Randal,  "that  a  man  like 
your  correspondent  should  fear  one  like  the  Count 
di  Pesohicra,    Is  that  it !" 

"Sir,"  said  the  countess,  a  little  surprised — 
"  strange  that  any  man  should  feai  another  in  a 

"  I  Qon't  know,"  said  Randal,  with  his  low  soft 
laugh  ;  "  I  fear  many  men,  and  I  know  many  who 
ought  to  fear  me ;  yet  at  every  turn  of  the  street 
one  meets  a  policeman  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Lansmere.  "  But  to  sup- 
pose that  this  profligate  foreigner  could  carry  a 
girl  like  Violante  against  her  will — a  man  she 
has  never  seen,  and  whom  she  must  have  been 
taught  to  hate!" 

"  Be  on  your  guard,  nevertheless,  I  pray  yon, 
madam  ;  where  there  's  a  will  there  's  a  w^." 

Randal  took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  t&dame 
di  Negra's.  He  staid  with  her  an  bour,  revisited 
the  count,  and  then  strolled  to  Limmer's. 

"Randal,"  said  the  squire,  who  looked  pale 
and  worn,  but  who  scorned  to  confess  the  wesk- 
ncss  withwbichhestillgrievedand  yearned  for  bis 
rebellious  son — "  Randal,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
in  London  ;  can  you  came  and  stay  with  me,  and 
take  to  forming?  I  remember  that  you  showed  a 
good  deal  of  sound  knowledge  about  thin  soir- 
mg." 

"Mv  dear  sir,  I  will  come  to  you  as  soon  as  the 
general  election  is  over." 

"  What  the  deuce  have  you  got  to  do  with  the 
general  election  V 

"Mr.  Egerton  has  some  wish  that  I  should 
enter  Parliament ;  indeed,  negoUations  for  that 
purpose  are  now  on  Ibot." 

The  squire  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  like  my 
half-brother's  politics." 

"  1  shall  lie  quite  independent  of  them,"  cried 
Randal  loftilv  ;  "  that  independence  is  the  condi- 
tion fiH'  which  I  stipulate.' 

"  Glad  to  hear  it ;  and  if  you  do  come  into 
Parliament,  I  hope  you  '11  not  turn  your  back  on 
the  landl" 

*'  Turn  my  back  on  the  land ! "  cried  Randal, 
with  devoutnorrtv.    "  Oh,  ur!  I  am  not  so  ni>- 

"  That  *■  the  right  way  to  put  it,"  ijuoth  the 
ciedulous  squire  ;  "  it  is  unnatural !     It  is  turning 
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one's  back  on  one's  own  mother !  The  land  is  a 
mother — " 

**  To  those  who  live  by  her,  certainly — a  moth- 
er," said  Randal  gravely.  *^  And  though,  indeed, 
my  father  starves  by  her  rather  than  lives,  and 
Rood  Hall  is  not  like  Hazeldean,  still — I — " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,"  interrupted  the  squire ; 
**  I  want  to  talk  to  you.  Your  grandmother  was 
a  Hazeldean." 

'*  Her  picture  is  in  the  drawing-room  at  Rood. 
People  think  me  very  like  her !" 

**  Indeed  ?"  said  the  squire.  *^  The  Hazeldeans 
are  generally  inclined  to  be  stout  and  rosy,  which 
you  are  certainly  not.  But  no  fault  of  yours. 
We  are  all  as  Heaven  made  us !  However,  to  the 
point.  I  am  going  to  alter  my  will — (said  with 
a  choking  gulp.)  This  is  the  rough  draft  for  the 
lawyers  to  work  upon.'' 

'*  Pray — pray  sir,  do  not  speak  to  me  on  such  a 
subject.  I  cannot  bear  to  contemplate  even  the 
possibility  of— of— " 

**  My  death  I  Ha,  ha !  Nonsense.  My  own 
son  calculated  on  the  date  of  it  by  the  insurance 
tables.  Ha,  ha,  ha.  A  very  fashionable  son — ^Eh  ! 
Ha,  ha!" 

**  Poor  Frank,  do  not  let  him  su^r  for  a  moment- 
ary forgetfulness  of  right  feeling.  When  he  comes 
to  be  married  to  that  foreign  k^y,  and  bo  a  father 
himself,  he — " 

*  *  Father  himself ! ' '  burst  forth  the  squire.  Fath- 
er to  a  swarm  of  sallow-faced  Popish  tadpoles ! 
No  foreign  frogs  shall  hop  about  my  grave  in  Ha- 
seldean  churchyard.  No,  no.  But  you  need  not 
look  so  reproachful — I  'm  not  epiaz  to  disinherit 
Frank."  ^  "^   "^ 

*'  Of  course  not,"  said  Randal,  with  a  bitter 
curve  in  the  lip  that  rebelled  against  the  joyous 
smile  which  he  sought  to  impose  on  it. 

(t  No — I  shall  leave  him  the  life-interest  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  property ;  but  if  he  marry  a 
foreigner,  her  children  will  not  succeed — you  will 
stand  after  him  in  that  case.  But — (now,  don't 
interrupt  me) — but  Frank  looks  as  if  he  would 
Jive  longer  tlian  you — so  small  thanks  to  me  for  my 
good  intentions,  you  may  say.  I  mean  to  do  more 
ibr  you  than  a  mere  barren  place  in  the  entail. 
What  do  you  say  to  marrying  ?" 

'*  Just  as  you  please,"  said  Randal  meekly. 

*•  Good.  There  's  Miss  Stick-to-rights  disen- 
gaged— great  heiress.  Her  lands  run  on  to  Rood. 
At  one  time  I  ihought  of  her  for  that  graceless 
puppy  of  mine.  But  I  can  manage  more  easily  to 
make  up  the  match  for  you.  There 's  a  mortage 
on  the  property  ;  Old  Stick- to-rights  would  be  very 
clad  to  pay  it  oif.  I  '11  pay  it  out  of  the  Hazef- 
aean  estate,  and  give  up  the  Right  of  Way  into  the 
bargain.  You  understand.  JSo  come  down  as 
soon  as  you  can,  and  court  the  young  lady  your- 
self." 

Randal  expressed  his  thanks  with  much  grate- 
ful eloquence ;  and  he  then  delicately  insinuated, 
that  if  the  squire  ever  did  mean  to  bestow  upon 
him  any  pecuniary  favors  (always  without  injury 
to  Frank),  it  would  gratify  him  more  to  win  back 
some  portions  of  the  old  estate  at  Rood,  than  to 
have  all  the  acres  of  the  Stick-to-rights,  however 
free  from  any  other  encumbrance  thsin  the  amiable 
heiress. 

The  squire  listened  to  Randal  with  benignant 
attention.  This  wish  the  country  gentleman  could 
well  understand  and  sympathize  with.  He  promised 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  see  what  could 
be  done  with  old  Thornhill. 


Randal  here  let  out  that  Mr.  Thornhill  was 
about  to  dispose  of  a  large  slice  of  the  ancient 
Leslie  estate  through  Levy,  and  that  he,  Randal, 
could  thus  get  it  at  a  more  moderate  price  than 
would  be  natural  if  Mr.  Thornhill  knew  that  his 
neighbor  the  squire  would  bid  for  the  purchase. 

"  Better  say  nothing  about  it  either  to  Levy  or 
Thornhill." 

"  Right,"  sa-id  the  squire ;  "no  proprietor 
likes  to  sell  to  another  proprietor,  in  the  same 
shire,  as  largely  acred  as  himself;  it  spoils  the 
balance  of  power.  See  to  the  business  yauraelf ; 
and  if  I  can  help  you  with  the  purchase — (after 
that  boy  is  married — I  can  attend  to  nothing  be- 
fore)— why,  I  will." 

Randal  now  went  to  Egerton's.  The  statesman 
was  in  his  parlor,  settling  the  accounts  of  his 
house-steward,  and  giving  brief  orders  for  tlie  re- 
duction of  his  establishment  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
private  gentleman. 

**  I  may  go  abroad  if  I  lose  my  election,"  said 
Egerton,  condescending  to  assign  to  his  servant  a 
reason  for  his  economy  ;  **  and,  if  I  do  not  lose  it, 
still,  now  I  am  out  of  office,  I  shall  live  much  in 
private." 

**  Do  I  disturb  you,  sirl"  said  Randal,  enter- 
ing. 

**  No,  I  have  just  done."  The  house  steward 
withdrew,  much  surprised  and  disgusted,  and  medi- 
tating the  resignation  of  his  own  office — in  order, 
not  like  Egerton  to  save,  but  to  spend.  The  house- 
steward  had  private  dealings  with  Baron  Levy,  and 
was  in  fact  the  veritable  X  Y  of  the  Times, 
for  whom  Dick  Avenel  had  been  mistaken.  lie 
invested  his  wages  and  perquisites  in  the  discount 
of  bills ;  and  it  was  part  of  his  own  money  that 
had  (though  unknown  to  himself)  swelled  the  last 
£5000  which  Egerton  had  borrowed  from  Levy. 

*^  I  have  settled  with  our  committee  ;  and,  with 
Lord  Lansmere's  consent,"  said  Egerton  briefly, 
*'  you  will  stand  for  the  borough  as  we  proposed,  m 
conjunction  with  myself.  And  should  any  acci- 
dent happen  to  me — that  is,  should  I  vacate  this 
seat  from  any  cause,  you  may  succeed  to  it — very 
shortly  perhaps.  Ingratiate  yourself  with  the 
electors,  and  speak  at  the  public  houses  for  both  of 
us.  I  shall  stand  on  my  dignity,  and  leave  the 
work  of  the  election  to  you.  No  thanks — you 
know  how  I  hate  thanks.     Good  night." 

**  I  never  stood  so  near  to  fortune  and  to  power," 
said  Randal  as  he  slowly  undressed.  *  '■  And  I  owe 
it  but  to  knowledge — knowledge  of  men — life — of 
all  that  books  can  teach  us." 

So  his  slight  thin  fingers  dropped  tlio  extin- 
guisher on  the  candle,  and  the  prosperous  Soliemer 
laid  himself  down  to  rest  in  the  dark  Siuitters 
closed,  curtains  down — never  was  rest  more  quiet, 
never  was  room  more  dark ! 

That  evening,  Uarley  had  dined  at  his  father's. 
He  spoke  much  to  Helen — scarcely  at  all  to  \'io- 
lante.  But  it  so  happened  that  wlien  later,  and 
but  a  little  while  before  he  took  his  leave,  Helen, 
at  his  request,  was  playing  a  favorite  air  of  his ; 
Lady  Lansmere,  who  had  been  seated  hetweeii  him 
and  Violante,  left  the  room,  and  Yiolante  turned 
quickly  towards  Harley. 

**  Do  you  know  the  Marchesa  di  Negra  ?"  she 
asked,  in  a  hurried  voice. 

"  A  litUe.     Why  do  you  ask?" 

*'  That  is  my  secret,"  answered  Violante,  trying 
to  smile  with  her  old  frank,  childlike  archness. 
**  But,  tell  me,  do  you  think  better  of  her  than  of 
her  brother  V 
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"  Certainly.  I  believe  her  heart  to  be  good, 
and  that  she  is  not  without  generous  qualities." 

"  Can  you  not  induce  my  &ther  to  see  her  ? 
Would  you  not  counsel  him  to  do  so  1" 

**  Any  wish  of  yours  is  law  to  me,"  answered 
Harley  gallantly.  **  You  wish  your  father  to  see 
her  ?  I  will  try  and  persuade  him  to  do  so.  Now, 
in  return,  conlide  to  me  your  secret.  What  is 
your  object?" 

"  Leave  to  return  to  my  Italy.  I  care  not  for 
honors — for  rank ;  and  even  my  father  has  ceased 
to  regret  their  loss.  But  the  land,  the  native  land 
— Oh,  to  see  it  once  more  !     Oh,  to  die  there  !" 

**  Die  !  You  children  have  so  lately  left  heaven, 
that  ye  talk  as  if  ye  could  return  there  without 
passing  through  the  gates  of  sorrow,  infirmity,  and 
age  !  But  I  thought  you  were  content  with  Eng- 
land. Why  so  eager  to  leave  it  ?  Violante,  you 
are  unkind  to  us ! — to  Helen,  who  already  loves 
you  so  well !" 

As  Harley  spoke,  Helen  rose  from  the  piano, 
and,  approaching  Violante,  placed  her  hand  caress- 
ingly on  the  Italian^s  shoulder.  Violante  shivered, 
and  shrank  away.  The  eyes  both  of  Harley  and 
Helen  followed  her.  Harley 's  eyes  were  very 
grave  and  thoughtful. 

"  Is  she  not  changed — your  friend?"  said  he, 
looking  down. 

**  Yes,  lately — much  changed.  I  fear  there  is 
something  on  her  mind — I  know  not  what." 

"  Ah  !"  muttered  Harley,  **  it  may  be  so ;  but 
at  your  age  and  hers,  nothing  rests  on  the  mind 
long.  Observe,  I  say  the  mind — the  heart  is  more 
tenacious." 

Helen  sighed  softly,  but  deeply. 

**  And  therefore,"  continued  Harley,  half  to 
himself,  **  we  can  detsct  when  something  is  on  the 
mind — some  care,  some  fear,  some  trouble.  But 
when  the  heart  closes  over  its  own  more  passionate 
sorrow,  who  can  discover  ?  who  conjecture  ?  Yet 
you  at  least,  my  pure,  candid  Helen — you  might 
subject  mind  and  heart  alike  to  the  fabled  window 
of  glass." 

**  0,  no  !"  cried  Helen  involuntarily. 

"0,  yes  !  Do  not  let  me  think  that  you  have 
one  secret  I  may  not  know,  or  one  sorrow  I  may 
not  share.  For,  in  our  relationship — that  would  be 
deceit." 

He  pressed  her  hand  with  more  than  usual 
tenderness  as  he  spoke,  and  shortly  afterwards  left 
the  house. 

And  all  that  night  Helen  felt  like  a  guilty  thing 
— more  wretched  even  than  Violante. 

CHAPTER  v. 

EARiiY  the  next  morning,  while  Violante  was 
still  in  her  room,  a  letter  addressed  to  her  came  by 
the  post.  The  direction  was  in  a  strange  hand. 
She  opened  it,  and  read  in  Italian  what  is  thus 
translated : — 

*'  I  would  gladly  see  you,  but  I  cannot  call 
openly  at  the  house  in  which  you  live.  Perhaps  I 
may  have  it  in  my  power  to  arrange  family  ais- 
sensions — to  repair  any  wrongs  your  father  may 
have  sustjiined.  Perhaps  I  may  be  enabled  to 
render  yourself  an  essential  service.  But  for  all 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  meet,  and  con- 
fer frankly.  Meanwhile  time  presses — delay  is 
forbidden.  Will  you  meet  me,  an  hour  after  noon, 
in  the  lane,  just  outside  the  private  gate- of  your 
gardens  ?    I  shall  be  alone ;  and  you  cannot  fear 


to  meet  one  of  your  own  sex,  and  a  Idnswoman. 
Ah,  I  so  desire  to  see  you !    Gome,  I  beseech  you. 

BSATRIGB." 

Violante  read,  and  her  decision  was  taken.  She 
was  naturally  fearless,  and  there  was  little  that 
she  would  not  have  braved  for  the  chance  of  serv- 
ing her  father.  And  now  all  peril  seemed  slight 
in  comparison  with  that  which  awaited  her  in 
Randal's  suit,  backed  by  her  father's  approval. 
Randal  had  said  that  Aladame  di  Neera  alone 
could  aid  her  in  escape  from  himself.  Harley  had 
said  that  Madame  di  Negra  had  generous  qualities ; 
and  who  but  Madame  di  Negra  would  write  her- 
self a  kinswoman,  and  sign  herself  **  Beatrice?" 

A  little  before  the  appointed  hour,  she  stole  un- 
observed through  the  trees,  opened  the  little  gate, 
and  found  herself  in  the  quiet  solitary  lane.  In 
a  few  minutes,  a  female  figure  came  up,  with  a 
quick  light  step;  and,  throwing  aside  her  veil, 
said,  with  a  sort  of  wild,  suppressed  energy,  "  It  b 
you!  I  was  truly  told.  Beautiful !— beautiful ! 
And,   oh!  what  youth  and  what  bloom!" 

The  voice  dropped  mournfully ;  and  Violante, 
surprised  by  the  tone,  and,  blushing  under  the 
praise,  remained  a  moment  silent ;  then  slie  said, 
with  some  hesitation — 

"  You  are,  I  presume,  the  Marchesa  di  Negra? 
And  I  have  heani  of  you  enough  to  induce  me  to 
trust  you." 

*'  Of  me  !     From  whom?"  asked  Beatrice,  al 
most  fiercely. 

"  From  Mr.  Leslie,  and — and — " 

"Goon— whv  falter?" 

"  From  Lord  L'Estrange." 

**  From  no  one  else?" 

**  Not  that  I  remember." 

Beatrice  sighed  heavily,  and  let  fall  her  veil. 
Some  foot-passengers  now  came  up  the  lane  ;  and 
seeing  two  ladies,  of  mien  so  remarkable,  turned 
round,  and  gazed  curiously. 

**  We  cannot  talk  here,"  said  Beatrice  impa- 
tiently ;  "  and  I  have  so  much  to  say — so  much  to 
know.  Trust  me  yet  more ;  it  is  for  yourself  I 
speak.  My  carriage  waits  yonder.  Come  home 
with  me — I  will  not  detain  you  an  hour ;  and  I  will 
bring  you  back." 

This  proposition  startled  Violante.  She  retreated 
towards  tne  gate,  with  a  gesture  of  dissent. 
Beatrice  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's  arm,  and  again 
lifting  her  veil,  gazed  at  her  with  a  look,  half  of 
scorn,  half  of  admiration. 

**  I,  too,  would  once  have  recoiled  from  one  step 
beyond  the  formal  line  by  which  the  world  divides 
liberty  from  woman.  Now — see  how  bold  I  am. 
Child,  child,  do  not  trifle  with  your  destiny.  You 
may  never  again  have  the  same  occasion  offered  to 
you.  It  is  not  only  to  meet  you  that  I  am  here  ; 
I  must  know  something  of  you — something  of  your 
heart.     Why  shrink  ? — is  not  the  heart  pure  ?" 

Violante  made  no  answer ;  but  'her  smile,  bo 
sweet  and  so  lofty,  humbled  the  questioner  it  re- 
buked. 

**  I  may  restore  to  Italjr  your  father,"  said 
Beatrice,  with  an  altered  voice.     "  Come  !" 

Violante  approached,  but  still  hesitatingly. 

**  Not  by  union  with  your  brother?" 

*'  You  <uead  that  so  much,  then?" 

'<  Dread  it?  No !  Why  should  I  dread  what 
is  in  my  power  to  reject.  But  if  you  can  really 
restore  my  fiither,  and  by  nobler  means,  you  may 
save  me  for — " 
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Violantc^  stopped  abruptly ;  the  marchesa's  eyes 
dparkled. 

"  Save  you  for — ah !  I  can  guess  what  you  leave 
unsaid.  But  come,  come — ^more  strangers — see  ; 
you  shall  tell  me  all  at  my  own  house.  And  if 
you  can  make  one  sacrifice,  why,  I  will  save  you  all 
else.     Come,  or  farewell  forever!" 

Yiolante  placed  her  hand  in  Beatrice's  with  a 
frank  confidence  that  brought  the  accusing  blood 
into  the  marchesa^s  cheek. 

"We  are  women  both,"  said  Violante  ;  **  we 
descended  from  the  same  noble  house  ;  we  have 
knelt  alike  to  the  same  Virgin  Mother ;  why  should 
I  not  believe  and  trust  you  ?" 

**Why  not?"  muttered  Beatrice  feebly;  and 
she  moved  on,  with  her  head  bowed  on  her  breast, 
and  all  the  pride  of  her  step  was  gone. 

They  reached  a  carriage  that  stood  by  the  angle 
of  the  road.  Beatrice  spake  a  word  apart  to  the 
driver,  who  was  an  Italian,  in  the  pay  or  the  count ; 
the  man  nodded,  and  opened  the  carriage  door. 
The  ladies  entered.  Beatrice  pulled  down  the 
blinds ;  the  man  remounted  his  box,  and  drove  on 
rapidly. 

Beatrice,  leaning  back,  groaned  aloud.  Violante 
drew  nearer  to  her  side.  **Are  you  in  paini" 
said  she,  with  her  tender,  melodious  voice ;  '*  or 
can  I  serve  you  as  you  would  serve  me  1" 

'*  Child,  give  me  your  hand,  and  be  silent  while 
I  look  at  you.  Was  I  ever  so  fkir  as  this  ?  Never ! 
And  what  deeps — what  deeps  roll  between  her  and 
me!" 

She  said  this  as  of  some  one  absent,  and  again 
sank  into  silence  ;  but  continued  still  to  e^e  on 
Violante,  whose  eyes,  veiled  by  their  long  fringes, 
drooped  beneath  the  gaze. 

Suddenly  Beatrice  started,  exclaiming,  *'  No,  it 
shall  not  l>e ! "  and  placed  her  hand  on  the  check- 
string. 

*  *  What  shall  not  be  ? "  asked  Violante ,  surprised 
by  the  cry  and  the  action.  Beatrice  paused — her 
breast  heaved  visibly  under  her  dress. 

**  Stay,"  she  said  slowly.  **  As  you  say,  we  are 
both  women  of  the  same  noble  house  ;  you  would 
reject  the  suit  of  my  brother,  yet  you  have  seen 
him  ;  his  the  form  to  please  tne  eye — his  the  arts 
that  allure  the  fancy.  He  ofiers  to  you  rank ,  wealth , 
your  father's  pardon  and  recall.  If  I  could  remove 
the  objections  which  your  father  entertains — ^prove 
that  the  count  has  less  wronged  him  than  he  deems, 
would  you  still  reject  the  rank,  and  the  wealth,  and 
the  hand  of  Giulio  Franzini  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  yes,  were  his  hand  a  king's !" 

"Still,  then,  as  woman  to  woman—^th,  as  you 
say,  akin,  and  sprung  from  the  same  lineage — still, 
then,  answer  me — answer  me,  for  you  speak  to  one 
who  has  loved — Is  it  not  that  you  love  another  ? 
Speak." 

"  I  do  not  know.  Nay,  not  love — it  was  a  ro- 
mance ;  it  is  a  thing  impossible.  Do  not  question 
— I  cannot  answer. "  And  the  broken  words  were 
choked  by  sudden  tears. 

Beatrice's  face  grew  hard  and  pitiless.  Aeain 
she  lowered  her  veil,  and  withdrew  her  hand  trom 
the  check-string ;  but  the  coachman  had  felt  the 
touch,  and  halted.  "  Drive  on,"  said  Beatrice, 
**  as  you  were  directed." 

Both  were  now  lon^  silent — ^Violante  with  great 
di£Eiculty  recovering  from  her  emotion,  Beatrice 
breathing  hard,  and  her  arms  folded  firmly  across 
her  breast. 

Meanwhile  the  carriage  had  entered  London — it 
passed  the  quarter  in  which  Madame  di  Negra's 


house  was  situated — it  rolled  fast  over  a  bridge- 
it  whirled  through  a  broad  thoroughfare,  then 
through  defiles  of  lanes,  with  tall,  blank,  dreary 
houses  on  either  side.  On  it  went,  and  on,  till 
Violante  suddenly  took  alarm.  "  Do  you  live  so 
fiurV  she  said,  drawing  up  the  blind,  and  gazing 
in  dismay  on  the  strange  ignoble  suburb.  *'  I 
shall  be  missed  already.  Oh,  let  us  turn  back,  I 
beseech  you!" 

"We  are  nearly  there  now.  The  driver  has 
taken  this  road  in  order  to  avoid  those  streets  in 
which  we  might  have  been  seen  together — -perhaps 
by  my  brother  himself.  Listen  to  me,  and  talk  of 
— of  the  lover  whom  you  rightly  associate  with  a 
vain  romance.  *  Impossible,' — ^yes,  it  is  impossi- 
ble !" 

Violante  clasped  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  and 
bowed  down  her  head.  "  Why  are  you  so  cruel  ?" 
said  she.  "  This  is  not  what  you  promised  !  How 
are  you  to  serve  my  father — how  restore  him  to  his 
country  ?    This  is  what  you  promised. ' * 

"  If  you  consent  to  one  sacrifice,  I  will  fulfil  that 
promise.     We  are  arriveAl." 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  tall,  dull  house, 
divided  from  other  houses  by  a  high  wall  that  ap- 
peared to  enclose  a  yard,  and  standing  at  the  end 
of  a  narrow  lane,  which  was  bounded  on  the  one 
side  by  the  Thames.  In  that  quarter  the  river 
was  crowded  with  gloomy,  dark-looking  vessels  and 
craft,  all  lying  lifeless  under  the  wintry  sky. 

The  driver  dismounted,  and  rang  the  bell.  Two 
swarthy  Italian  faces  presented  themselves  at  the 
threshold. 

Beatrice  now  descended  lightly,  and  gave  her 
hand  to  Violante.  "  Now,  here  we  shall  he 
secure,"  said  she ;  "  and  here  a  few  minutes  may 
suffice  to  decide  your  fisite." 

As  the  door  closed  on  Violante — who,  now 
waking  to  suspicion,  to  alarm,  looked  fearfully 
round  the  dark  and  dismal  hall — Beatrice  turned  : 
**  Let  the  carria^  wait." 

The  Italian  who  received  the  order  bowed  and 
smiled  ;  but  when  the  two  ladies  had  ascended  the 
stairs,  he  reopened  the  street-door  and  said  to  the 
driver,  "Back  to  the  count,  and  say,  all  is 
safe." 

The  carriage  drove  off.  The  man  who  had  given 
this  order  baned  and  locked  the  door,  and,  taking 
with  him  the  huge  key,  plunged  into  the  mystic 
recesses  of  the  basement  and  disappeared.  The 
hdl,  thus  lef^  solitary,  had  the  grira  aspect  of  a 
prison ;  the  strong  door  sheeted  with  iron — the 
n:45ged  stone  stairs,  lighted  by  a  high  window 
grimed  with  the  dust  of  years,  jealously  barred — 
and  the  walls  themselves  abutting  out  rudely  here 
and  there,  as  if  against  violence  even  from 
within. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  without  taking  counsel 
of  the  faithful  Jemima  that  the  sage  roelu^o  of 
Norwood  had  yielded  to  his  own  fears,  and  Ran- 
dal's subtle  suggestions,  in  the  concise  and  arbi- 
trary letter  which  he  had  written  to  VioLinte  ;  but 
at  night,  when  churchyards  give  up  the  dead,  and 
conjugal  hearts  the  secrets  hid  by  day  from  each 
other,  the  wise  man  informed  his  wife  of  the  step 
he  had  taken.  And  Jemima  then — who  hold 
English  notions,  very  different  from  those  which 
prevail  in  Italy,  as  to  the  right  of  fathers  to  dis- 
pose of  their  daughters  without  reference  to 
molination  or  repugnance,  and  who  had  an 
instinotiTe  antipathy  to  Randal — so  sensibly,  yet 
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80  mildly,  represented  to  the  pupil  of  Macbiavel 
that  he  had  not  gone  exactly  the  right  way  to 
work,  if  he  feared  that  the  handsome  count  had 
made  some  impression  on  Violante,  and  if  he 
wished  to  turn  with  fiivor  to  the  suitor  he  recom- 
mended— that  so  abrupt  a  command  could  only 
chill  the  heart,  revolt  the  will,  and  even  give  to 
the  audacious  Peschiera  some  romantic  attraction 
which  he  had  not  before  possessed — as  effectually 
to  destroy  Riccabocca's  sleep  that  night.  And 
the  next  day  he  sent  Giacomo  to  Lady  Lansmere^s 
with  a  very  kind  letter  to  Violante,  and  a  note  to 
the  hostess f  praying  the  latter  to  bring  his 
daughter  to  Norwood  for  a  few  hours,  as  he  much 
wished  to  converse  with  both.  It  was  on  Giaco- 
mo's  arrival  at  Knightsbridse  that  Violante's 
absence  was  discove^.  Laiay  Lansmere,  ever 
proudly  careful  of  the  world  and  its  gossip,  kept 
Giacomo  from  betraying  his  excitement  to  her 
servants,  and  stated  throughout  the  decorous 
household  that  the  young  lady  had  informed  her 
she  was  going  to  visit  some  friends  that  morning, 
and  hod  no  doubt  gone  through  the  garden-gate, 
since  it  was  found  open  ;  the  way  was  more  quiet 
there  than  by  the  high-road,  and  her  friends  might 
have  therefore  walked  to  meet  her  by  the  lane. 
Lady  Lansmere  observed  that  her  only  surprise 
was  that  Violante  had  gone  earlier  than  she  had 
expected.  Having  said  this  with  a  composure 
that  compelled  belief.  Lady  Lansmere  ordered  the 
carriage,  and,  taking  Giacomo  with  her,  drove  at 
once  to  consult  her  son. 

Harley's  quick  intellect  had  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  shock  upon  his  emotions,  bc&re  Randal 
Leslie  was  announced. 

**  Ah,"  said  Lady  Lansmere,  **  Mr.  Leslie  may 
know  something.  He  came  to  her  yesterday  with 
a  note  from  her  father.     Pray  let  him  enter." 

The  Austrian  prince  approached  Harley.  "  I 
will  wait  in  the  next  room,"  he  whispered. 
**  You  may  want  me,  if  you  have  cause  to  suspect 
Peschiera  in  all  this." 

Lady  Lansmero  wa^  pleased  with  the  princess 
delicacy,  and,  glancing  at  Leonard,  said,  "  Per- 
haps you  too,  sir,  may  kindly  aid  us,  if  you  would 
retire  with  the  prince.  Mr.  Leslie  may  be  disin- 
clined to  speak  of  affairs  like  these,  except  to  Bar- 
ley and  myself." 

**  True,  madam  ;  but  beware  of  Mr.  Leslie." 

As  the  door  at  one  end  of  the  room  closed  on 
the  prince  and  Leonard,  Randal  entered  at  the 
other,  seemingly  much  aeitated. 

'*  I  have  just  been  to  your  house.  Lady  Lans- 
mere. I  heard  you  were  here ;  pardon  me  if  I 
have  followed  you.  I  had  called  at  Knightsbridge 
to  see  Violante — Gleamed  that  she  had  left  you.  I 
implore  you  to  tell  me  how  or  wherefore.  I  have 
tho  right  to  ask  ;  her  ^Either  has  promised  me  her 
hand." 

Harley 's  falcon  elance  had  brightened  up  at 
Randal 's  entrance.  It  watehed  steadily  the  young 
man's  face.  It  was  clouded  for  a  moment  by  his 
knitted  brows  at  Randal's  closing  words.  But  he 
left  it  to  Lady  Lansmere  to  reply  and  explain. 
This  tho  countess  did  briefly. 

Randal  clasped  his  hands.  *^  And  she  not  gone 
to  her  father's  1    Are  you  sure  of  that?" 

'*  Her  father's  servant  has  just  come  from  Nor- 
wood." 

^^  Oh,  I  am  to  blame  for  this  !  It  is  my  rash 
suit — her  fear  of  it — her  aversion.  I  see  it  all !" 
Randal's  voice  was  hollow  with  remorse  and 
daspair.    *  *  To  save  her  from  Peschieora,  her  fiither 


insisted  on  her  immediate  marriage  with  myself. 
His  orders  were  too  abrupt,  my  own  wooing  too 
unwelcome.  I  know  her  high  spirit ;  she  has  fled 
to  escape  from  me.  But  wnither,  if  not  to  Nor- 
wood?—oh,  whither?  What  other  friends  has 
she — what  relations  ?" 

"  You  throw  a  new  light  on  this  mystery,"  said 
Lady  Lansmere ;  ^*  perhaps  she  may  have  gone  to 
her  father's,  after  all,  and  the  servant  may  have 
crossed,  but  missed  her  on  the  way.  I  will  drive 
to  Norwood  at  once." 

"  Do  so— do  ;  but  if  she  be  not  there,  be  careM 
not  to  alarm  Riccabocca  with  the  news  of  her  dis- 
appearance. Caution  Giacomo  not  to  do  so.  He 
would  only  suspect  Peschiera,  and  be  hurried  to 
some  act  of  violence." 

**  Do  not  you,  then,  suspect  Peschiera,  Mr. 
Leslie?"  asked  Harley  suddenly. 

'^  Ha !  is  it  possible  ?  Yet,  no.  I  called  on  him 
this  morning  with  Frank  Hazeldean,  who  is  to 
marry  his  sister.  I  was  with  him  till  I  went  on  to 
Knightsbridge,  at  the  very  time  of  Violante 's  dis- 
appearance. He  could  not  then  have  been  a  party 
to  It." 

**  You  saw  Violante  yesterday.  Did  you  speak 
to  her  of  Madame  di  Ne^?"  asked  Harley,  sud- 
denly recalling  the  questions  respecting  the  mar- 
chesa  which  Violante  had  addressed  to  him. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Randal  felt  that  he  changed 
countenance.  "  Of  Madame  di  Negra  ?  I  do  not 
think  so.  Yet  I  might.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember 
now.  She  asked  me  the  marchesa's  address ;  I 
would  not  give  it." 

^^  The  address  is  easily  found.  Can  she  have 
gone  to  the  marohesa's  house?" 

**  I  will  run  there,  and  see,"  cried  Randal,  start- 
ing up. 

**  And  I  with  you.  Stay,  my  dear  mother. 
Proceed,  as  you  propose,  to  Norwood,  and  take  Mr. 
Leslie's  advice.  Spare  our  friend  the  news  of  hb 
daughter's  loss — if  lost  she  be — till  she  is  restored 
to  him.  He  can  be  of  no  use  meanwhile.  Let 
Giacomo  rest  here  ;  I  may  want  him." 

Harley  then  passed  into  the  next  room,  and  en- 
treated the  prince  and  Leonard  to  await  his  return, 
and  allow  Giacomo  to  stay  in  the  same  room . 

He  then  went  (juickly  back  to  Randal.  What- 
ever might  be  his  fears  or  emotions,  Harley  felt 
that  he  had  need  of  all  his  coolness  of  judgment 
and  presence  of  mind.  The  occasion  made  abrupt 
demand  upon  powers  which  had  slept  since  boy- 
hood, but  which  now  woke  with  a  vigor  that  would 
have  made  even  Kandal  tremble,  could  he  have  de- 
tected the  wit,  the  courage,  the  electric  enereieSy 
masked  under  that  tranquil  self-possession.  Lord 
L'Estrange  and  Randal  soon  reached  the  mar- 
chesa's house,  and  learned  that  she  had  been  oat 
since  morning  in  one  of  Count  Peschiera's  car- 
riages. Randal  stole  an  alarmed  glance  at  Harley's 
face.    Harley  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

**  Now,  Mr.  Leslie,  what  do  you  advise  next  ?" 

*^  I  am  at  a  loss.  Ah,  perhaps,  afraid  of  her 
father — ^knowing  how  despotic  is  his  belief  in  pa- 
ternal righte,  and  how  tenacious  he  is  of  his  word 
once  passed,  as  it  has  been  to  me,  she  may  have 
resolved  to  take  refuge  in  the  country — perhaps  at 
the  Casino,  or  at  Mrs.  Dale's  or  Mrs.  Hasseldean's. 
I  will  hasten  to  inqoiro  at  the  ooach-office.  Mean- 
while, you — " 

**  Never  mind  me,  Mr.  Leslie.  Do  as  yoa 
please.  Bat,  if  your  surmises  be  jast,  you  most 
have  been  a  very  rude  wooer  to  the  high-bom  lady 
yoa  aspire  to  win." 
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'*  Not  80 ;  but  perhaps  an  unweloome  one.  If 
she  has  indeed  flea  from  me,  need  I  say  that  mv 
salt  will  be  withdrawn  at  once  ?  I  am  not  a  selfish 
lorer,  Lord  L'Estrange."  , 

**  Nor  I  a  vindictive  man.  Yet,  could  I  discover 
who  has  conspired  against  this  lady,  a  guest  under 
my  father's  roof,  I  would  crush  him  into  the  mire 
as  easily  as  I  set  mv  foot  upon  this  glove.  Good- 
day  to  you,  Mr.  Leslie." 

Kandal  stood  still  for  a  few  moments  as  Harley 
strided  on  ;  then  his  lip  sneered  as  it  muttered — 
^*  Insolent !  Ue  loves  ner.  Well,  I  am  avenged 
ahready." 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

Harlet  went  straight  to  Peschiera's  hotel.  He 
was  told  that  the  count  had  walked  out  with  Mr. 
Frank  Hazeldean  and  some  other  gentlemen  who 
had  breakfasted  with  him.  He  had  left  word,  in 
case  any  one  called,  that  he  had  gone  to  Tattersall^s 
to  look  at  some  horses  that  were  for  sale.  To 
Tattersall's  went  Harley.  The  count  was  in  the 
yard  leaning  against  a  pillar,  and  surrounded  by 
ushionable  mends.  Lord  L'Estrange  paused,  and, 
with  a  heroic  efibrt  at  self-mastery,  repressed  his 
rage.  ''  I  may  lose  all  if  I  show  that  I  suspect 
him  ;  and  yet  I  must  insult  and  fight  him  rather 
than  leave  his  movements  free.  Ah,  is  that  youns 
Hazeldean?  A  thought  strikes  me!"  Frank 
was  standing  apart  from  the  group  around  the 
oount,  and  looking  very  absent  and  very  sad. 
Harley  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  drew 
him  aside  unobserved  by  the  count. 

**Mr.  Hazeldean,  your  uncle  Egerton  is  my 
dearest  friend.  Will  you  be  a  friend  to  me  1  I 
want  you." 

*'  My  lord—" 

**  Follow  me.  Do  not  let  Count  Peschiera  see 
us  talking  together." 

Harley  quitted  the  yard,  and  entered  St.  James' 
Park  by*  the  little  gate  close  by.  In  a  very  few 
words  he  infi)rmed  Frank  of  Violante's  disappear- 
ance, and  of  his  reasons  for  suspecting  the  count. 
Frank *8  first  sentiment  was  that  of  indignant  dis- 
belief that  the  brother  to  Beatrice  could  he  so  vile  ; 
but  as  he  gradually  called  to  mind  the  cynical  and 
cort'upt  vein  of  the  count^s  familiar  conversation 
— the  hints  of  Peschiera's  prejudice  that  had  been 
dropped  by  Beatrice  herself— and  the  general 
character  K)r  brilliant  and  daring  profligacy  which 
even  the  admirers  of  the  count  ascribed  to  him — 
Frank  was  compelled  to  reluctant  acquiescence  in 
Harley 's  suspicions  ;  and  he  said,  with  an  earnest 

E-avity  very  rare  to  him — **  Believe  me,  Lord 
'Estrange,  if  I  can  assist  you  in  defeating  a  base 
and  mercenary  design  against  this  poor  young 
lady,  you  have  but  to  show  me  how.  One  thing 
is  clear — Peschiera  was  not  personally  engaged  in 
this  abduction,  since  I  have  been  with  nim  all 
day ;  and — now  I  think  of  it^I  begin  to  hope 
that  you  wrong  him  ;  for  he  has  invited  a  large 
party  of  us  to  make  an  excursion  with  him  to 
boulogne  next  week",  in  order  to  try  his  yacht ; 
which  he  could  scarcely  do,  if — " 

**  Yacht,  at  this  time  of  the  year !  a  man  who 
habitually  resides  at  Vienna — ^a  yacht !" 

**  Spendquick  seUs  it  a  bargain,  on  account  of  the 
time  of  year  and  other  reasons ;  and  the  count 
proposes  to  spend  next  summer  in  cruising  about 
the  Ionian  Isles.  He  has  some  property  on  those 
lales,  which  he  has  never  yet  visited." 

*'  How  long  b  it  since  he  bought  this  yaohtt" 


'<  Why,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  already  bought 
— that  is,  paid  for.  Levy  was  to  meet  Spendquick 
this  very  morning  to  arrange  the  matter.  Spend- 
quick  complains  that  Levy  screws  him." 

'*  My  dear  Mr.  Hazeldean,  you  are  guidine^  me 
through  the  maze.  Where  shall  I  find  Lord 
Spendquick?" 

**  At  this  hour,  probably,  in  bed.  Here  is  his 
card." 

"  Thanks.     And  where  lies  the  vessel?" 

**  It  was  off  Blackwall  the  other  day.  I  went 
to  see  it — *  The  Flying  Dutchman' — ^a  fine  vessel, 
and  carries  guns." 

**  Enough.  Now,  heed  me.  There  can  be  no 
immediate  danger  to  Violante,  so  long  as  Peschiera 
does  not  meet  her — so  long  as  we  know  his  move- 
ments. You  are  about  to  marry  his  sister.  Avail 
yourself  of  that  privilege  to  keep  close  by  his  side. 
Kefiise  to  be  shaken  off.  Make  what  excuses  for 
the  present  your  invention  suggests.  I  will  give 
you  an  excuse.  Be  anxious  and  uneasy  to  know 
where  you  can  find  Madame  di  Negra." 

"Madame  di  Negra?"  cried  Frank.  "What 
of  her  ?    Is  she  not  m  Curzon  Street  ? ' ' 

"  No  ;  she  has  gone  out  in  one  of  the  count's 
carriages.  In  all  probability  the  driver  of  that 
carriage,  or  some  servant  in  attendance  on  it,  will 
come  to  the  count  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  and, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  you,  the  count  will  tell  you 
to  see  this  servant,  and  ascertain  yourself  that  his 
sister  is  safe.  Pretend  to  believe  what  the  man 
says,  but  make  him  come  to  your  lodgings  on  pre- 
tence of  writing  there  a  letter  to  the  marchesa. 
Once  at  your  lodgings,  and  he  will  be  safe ;  for  I 
shall  see  that  the  officers  of  justice  secure  him. 
The  moment  he  is  there,  send  an  express  for  me  to 
my  hotel." 

"But,"  said  Frank,  a  little  bewildered,  "  if  I 
go  to  my  lodgings,  how  can  I  watch  the  count?" 

"  It  will  not  then  be  necessary.  Only  get  him 
to  accompany  you  to  your  lodgings,  and  part  with 
him  at  the  door." 

"  Stop,  stop—you  cannot  suspect  Madame  di 
Negra  of  connivance  in  a  scheme  so  infamous. 
Pardon  me.  Lord  L'Estrange  ;  I  cannot  act  in  this 
mattei^— cannot  even  hear  you,  except  as  your  foe, 
if  you  insinuate  a  word  against  the  honor  of  the 
woman  I  love." 

"  Brave  gentleman,  your  hand.  It  is  ^ladame 
di  Negra  I  would  save,  as  well  as  my  friend's 
young  child.  Think  but  of  her,  while  you  act  as 
I  entreat,  and  all  will  go  well.  I  confide  in  you. 
Now,  return  to  the  count." 

Frank  walked  back  to  join  Peschiera,  and  hie 
brow  was  thoughtful,  and  his  lips  closed  firmly. 
Harley  had  that  gift  which  belongs  to  the  genius 
of  Action.  He  inspired  others  with  the  light  of 
his  own  spirit  and  the  force  of  his  own  wil5. 
Harley  then  hastened  to  Lord  Spendquick,  re- 
mained with  that  young  gentleman  some  minutes, 
then  repaired  to  his  hotel,  where  Leonard,  the 
prince,  and  Giacomo  still  awaited  him. 

"  Come  with  me,  both  of  you.     You,  too,  Gia 
como.    I  must  now  see  the  police.     We  may  then 
divide  upon  separate  missions." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  lord,"  cried  Leonard,  "  you  mi*st 
have  had  good  news.  You  seem  cheerful  and  san- 
guine." 

"  Seem!  Nay,  I  am  so  !  If  I  once  paused  to 
despond— even  to  doubt — I  should  go  mad.  A  foe 
to  baffle,  and  an  angel  to  save  !  Whose  spirits 
would  not  rise  high — whose  wits  would  not  move 
qoiok  to  the  warm  pulse  of  his  heart  ?" 
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CHAPTER  nil. 

Twilight  was  dark  in  the  room  to  which  Bea- 
trice had  conducted  Violante.  A  great  change  had 
come  over  Beatrice.  Humble  and  weeping,  she 
knelt  beside  Violante,  hiding  her  face,  and  implor- 
ing pardon.  And  Violante,  striving  to  resist  the 
terror  for  which  she  now  saw  such  cause  as  no 
woman -heart  can  defy,  still  sought  to  soothe,  and 
still  sweetly  assured  lorsiveness. 

Beatrice  had  learned — after  quick  and  fierce 
questions,  that  at  last  compelled  the  answer  that 
<neared  away  every  doubt — that  her  jealousy  had 
been  groundless — that  she  had  no  rival  in  Violante. 
From  that  moment,  the  passions  that  had  made 
her  the  tool  of  guilt  abruptly  vanished,  and  her 
conscience  startled  her  with  tne  magnitude  of  her 
treacheiT.  Perhaps  had  Violante 's  heart  been 
wholly  &ee,  or  she  had  been  of  that  mere  common- 
place, girlish  character  which  women  like  Bea- 
trice are  apt  to  despise,  the  marchesa^s  affection 
for  Peschiera,  and  her  dread  of  him,  might  have 
made  her  try  to  persuade  her  young  kinswoman 
at  least  to  receive  the  count's  visit — at  least  to 
suffer  him  to  make  his  own  excuses,  and  plead  his 
own  cause.  But  there  had  been  a  loftiness  of 
spirit  in  which  Violante  had  first  defied  the 
marchesa's  questions,  followed  by  such  ^nerous, 
exquisite  sweetness,  when  the  girl  perceived  how 
that  wild  heart  was  stung  and  maddened,  and 
such  purity  of  mournful  candor  when  she  had  over- 
come her  own  virgin  bashfulness  sufficiently  to  un- 
deceive the  error  she  detected,  and  confess  where 
her  own  affections  were  placed,  that  Beatrice 
bowed  before  her  as  mariner  of  old  to  some  fair 
saint  that  had  allayed  the  storm. 

"  I  have  deceived  you !"  she  cried  through  her 
sobs  ;  *'  but  I  will  now  save  you  at  any  cost.  Had 
you  been  as  I  deemed — the  rival  who  had 
despoiled  all  the  hopes  of  my  future  life — I  would, 
without  remorse,  have  been  the  accomplice  I  am 
pledged  to  be.  But  now,  you  !— oh,  you — so  good 
and  so  noble — ^you  can  never  be  the  bride  of  Pes- 
chiera. Nay,  start  not;  he  shall  renounce  his 
design  forever,  or  I  will  go  myself  to  our  emperor, 
and  expose  the  dark  secrets  of  his  life.  Return 
with  me  quick  to  the  home  from  which  I  ensnared 
you." 

Beatrice's  hand  was  on  the  door  while  she 
spoke.  Suddenly  her  face  fell — her  lips  grew 
white  ;  the  door  was  locked  from  without.  She 
called — no  one  answered;  the  bell-pull  in  the 
room  gave  no  sound  ;  the  windows  were  high  and 
barred — they  did  not  look  on  the  river,  nor  the 
street,  ])ut  on  a  close,  gloomy,  silent  yalrd — high 
blank  walls  all  around  it — no  one  to  hear  the  cry 
of  distress,  ran^  it  ever  so  loud  and  sharp. 

Beatrice  divined  that  she  herself  had  been  no 
less  ensnared  than  her  companion  ;  that  Peschi- 
era, distrustful  of  her  firmness  in  evil,  had  pre- 
cluded her  from  the  power  of  reparation.  She 
was  in  a  house  only  tenanted  by  his  hirelings. 
Not  a  hope  to  save  Violante  from  a  &te  that  now 
appalled  her,  seemed  to  remain.  Thus,  in  incohe- 
rent self-reproaches  and  frenzied  tears,  Beatrice 
knelt  beside  her  victim,  communicating  more  and 
more  the  terrors  that  she  felt,  as  the  hours  rolled 
on,  and  the  room  darkened,  till  it  was  only  by  the 
dull  lamp  which  gleamed  through  the  grimy 
windows  from  the  yard  without,  that  each  saw  the 
face  of  the  other. 

Night  came  on  ;  they  heard  a  clock  from  some 
distant  church  strike  the  hoon.    The  dim  fire 


had  long  since  burnt  oat,  and  the  air  became  in- 
tensely cold.  No  one  broke  upon  their  solitude — 
not  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  house.  They  felt 
neither  cold  nor  hunger — they  felt  but  the  solitude, 
and  the  silence,  and  the  dread  of  something  that 
was  to  come. 

At  length,  about  midnight,  a  bell  rang  at  the 
street  door ;  then  there  was  the  quick  sound  of 
steps — of  sullen  bolts  withdrawn— of  low,  mur- 
mured voices.  Light  streamed  through  the  chinks 
of  the  door  to  the  apartment — the  door  itself 
opened.  Two  Italians  oearing  tapers  entered,  and 
the  Count  di  Peschiera  followed. 

Beatrice  sprang  up,  and  rushed  towards  her 
brother.  He  placed  his  hand  gently  on  her  lip, 
and  motioned  to  the  Italians  to  withdraw.  They 
placed  the  lights  on  the  table,  and  vanished  with- 
out a  word. 

Peschiera  then  putting  aside  his  sister,  ap- 
proached Violante. 

*^  Fair  kinswoman,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  easy 
but  resolute  assurance,  *<  there  are  things  which 
no  man  can  excuse,  and  no  woman  can  pardon, 
unless  that  love,  which  is  beyond  all  laws,  sug- 
gests excuse  for  the  one,  and  obtains  pardon  for  the 
other.  In  a  word,  I  have  sworn  to  win  you,  and 
I  have  had  no  opportunities  to  woo.  Fear  not ; 
the  worst  that  can  befall  you  is  to  be  my  bride. 
Stand  aside,  my  sister,  stand  aside." 

**  Giulio,  no  !  Giulio  Franzini,  I  stand  between 
you  and  her ;  you  shall  strike  me  to  the  earth  be- 
fore you  can  touch  even  the  hem  of  her  robe." 

"  What,  my  sister  ! — ^you  turn  against  me?" 

*^  And  unless  you  instantly  retire  and  leave  her 
free,  I  will  unmask  you  to  the  emperor." 

*'  Too  late,  mon  enfant !  You  will  sail  with  us. 
The  effects  you  may  need  for  the  voyage  are  al- 
ready on  board.  You  will  be  witness  to  our  mar- 
riage, and  by  a  holy  son  of  the  church.  Then  tell 
the  emperor  what  you  will." 

With  a  light  and  sudden  exertion  of  his  strength, 
the  count  put  away  Beatrice,  and  fell  on  his  knee 
before  Violante,  who,  drawn  to  her  full  heieht, 
death-like  pale,  but  untrembling,  regarded  him 
with  unutterable  disdain. 

**  You  scorn  me  now,"  said  he,  throwing  into 
his  features  an  expression  of  humility  and  admira- 
tion, **  and  I  cannot  wonder  at  it.  But,  believe 
me,  that  until  the  scorn  yield  to  a  kinder  sentiment, 
I  will  take  no  advantage  of  the  power  I  have 
gained  over  your  fate." 

"  Power  !"  said  Violante  haughtily.  "  You 
have  ensnared  me  into  this  house — you  have 
giiined  the  power  of  a  day ;  but  the  power  over  my 
fate— no!" 

"  You  mean  that  your  friends  have  discovered 
your  disappearance,  and  are  on  your  track.  Fair 
one,  I  provide  against  your  friends,  and  I  defy  all 
the  laws  and  police  of  England.  The  vessel  that 
will  bear  you  from  these  shores  waits  in  the  river 
hard  by.  Beatrice,  I  warn  you — be  still — unhand 
me.  In  that  vessel  will  be  a  priest  who  shall  join 
our  hands,  but  not  before  you  will  recognhse  the 
truth,  that  she  who  flies  with  Giulio  Peschiera 
must  become  his  wife,  or  quit  him  as  the  disgrace 
of  her  house,  and  the  scorn  of  her  sex. " 

"Oh,  villain !  villain  I"  cried  Beatrice. 

**  Peste,  my  sister,  gentler  words.  You,  too, 
would  marry.  I  tell  no  tales  of  you.  Signorina, 
I  grieve  to  threaten  force.  Give  me  your  hand  ; 
we  must  be  gone." 

Violante  eluded  the  clasp  that  would  have  pro- 
filed her,  and,  darting  across  the  room,  opened  the 
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door,  and  closed  it  hastily  behind  her.  Beatrice 
clung  firmly  to  the  count  to  detain  him  firom  pur- 
suit. But  just  without  the  door,  close,  as  if 
listening  to  what  passed  within,  stood  a  man 
wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  large  boat-cloak. 
The  ray  of  the  lamp  that  beamed  on  the  man, 

fleamed  on  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  which  he  held  in 
is  right  hand. 

<'Hist!"  whispered  the  man  in  English;  and 
passing  his  arm  aroimd  her — ^^  in  this  house  you 
are  in  that  ruffian's  power ;  out  of  it,  safe.  Ah ! 
I,  am  by  your  side — I,  Violante  !" 

The  voice  thrilled  to  Violante's  heart.  She 
started — looked  up,  but  nothing  was  seen  of  the 
man's  face,  what  with  the  hat  and  cloak,  save  a 
mass  of  raven  curls  and  a  beard  of  the  same 
hue. 

The  count  now  threw  open  the  door,  dragging 
after  him  his  sister,  who  still  clung  around  him. 

**  Ha — that  is  well !"  he  cried  to  the  man  in 
Italian.  "  Bear  the  lady  after  me,  gently  ;  but 
if  she  attempt  to  cry  out — why,  force  enough  to 
silence  her,  not  more.  As  for  you,  Beatrice, 
traitress  that  you  are,  I  could  strike  you  to  the 
earth — but — no,  this  suffices."  He  caught  his 
sister  in  his  arms,  as  he  spoke,  and,  regardless 
of  her  cries  and  struggles,  sprang  down  the 
stairs. 

The  hall  was  crowded  with  fierce  swarthy  men. 
The  count  turned  to  one  of  them,  and  whispered ; 
in  an  instant  the  marchesa  was  seized  and  ^gged. 
The  count  cast  a  look  over  his  shoulder ;  Violante 
was  close  behind,  supported  by  the  man  to  whom 
Peschiera  had  consigned  her,  and  who  was  point- 
ing to  Beatrice,  and  appeared  warning  Violante 
against  resistance.  Violante  was  silent,  and 
seemed  resigned.    Peschiera  smiled  cynically,  and, 

S receded  by  some  of  his  hirelings,  who  held  torches, 
escended  a  few  steps  that  led  to  an  abrupt  land- 
ing-place between  the  hall  and  the  basement 
story.  There,  a  small  door  stood  open,  and  the 
river  flowed  close  by.  A  boat  was  moored  on  the 
bank,  round  which  grouped  four  men,  who  had  the 
air  of  foreign  sailors.  At  the  appearance  of  Pes- 
chiera, three  of  these  men  sprang'  into  the  boat 
and  got  ready  their  oars.  The  fourth  carefully 
readjusted  a  plank  thrown  from  the  boat  to  the 
wharf,  and  oifered  his  arm  obsequiously  to  Pes- 
chiera. The  count  was  the  first  to  enter,  and, 
humming  a  gay  opera  air,  took  his  place  by  the 
helm.  The  two  females  were  next  lifted  in,  and 
Violante  felt  her  hand  pressed  almost  convulsively 
by  the  man  who  stood  by  the  plank.  The  rest 
followed,  and  in  another  minute  the  boat  bounded 
swiftly  over  the  waves  towards  a  vessel  that  lay 
several  furlongs  adown  the  river,  and  apart  firom 
all  the  meaner  craft  that  crowded  the  stream.  The 
stars  struggled  pale  through  the  foggy  atmosphere  ; 
not  a  word  was  heard  witnin  the  boat — no  sound 
save  the  regular  splash  of  the  oars.  The  count 
paused  firom  his  lively  tune,  and,  ^thering  round 
him  the  ample  folds  of  his  fur  pelisse,  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  thought.  Even  by  uie  imperfect  light 
of  the  stars,  Peschiera 's  face  wore  an  air  of  sover- 
eign triumph.  The  result  had  justified  that  care- 
less and  insolent  confidence  in  himself  and  in 
fortune,  which  was  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  man  who,  both  bravo  and 
gamester,  had  played  against  the  world,  with  his 
ri^ier  in  one  hand,  and  cogged  dice  in  the  other. 
Violante,  once  in  a  vessel  fiUed  by  his  own  men, 
was  irretrievably  in  his  power.  Even  her  &ther 
must  feel  grateful  to  leam  that  the  captive  of  Pes- 


chiera had  saved  name  and  repute  in  becoming 
Peschiera's  wife.  Even  the  pride  of  sex  in  Vio- 
lante herself  must  induce  her  to  confirm  what  Pes- 
chiera, of  course,  intended  to  state,  viz.,  that  she 
was  a  willing  partner  in  a  bridcgrooui's  schemes 
of  flight  towards  the  altar,  rather  than  the  poor 
victim  of  a  betrayer,  and  receiving  his  hand  but 
fron^  his  mercy.  He  saw  his  fortune  secured,  his 
success  envied,  his  very  character  reha!)ilitat€d  by 
his  splendid  nuptials.  Ambition  began  to  mingle 
with  his  dreams  of  pleasure  and  pomp.  What 
post  in  the  court  or  the  state  too  high  for  the 
aspirations  of  one  who  had  evinced  the  most  incon- 
testable talent  for  active  life — the  talent  to  succeed 
in  all  that  the  will  had  undertaken  ?  Thus  mused 
the  count,  half  forgetful  of  the  present,  and  absorbed 
in  the  golden  future,  till  he  was  aroused  by  a  loud 
hail  from  the  vessel,  and  the  bustle  on  board  the 
boat,  as  the  sailors  caught  at  the  rope  flung  forth 
to  them.  He  then  rose  and  moved  towards  Vio- 
lante. But  the  man  who  was  still  in  charge  of 
her  passed  the  count  lij^htly,  half  leading,  half 
carrying,  his  passive  prisoner.  *'  Pardon,  excel- 
lency," said  the  man  in  Italian,  *'  but  the  boat  is 
crowded,  and  rocks  so  much  that  your  aid  would 
but  disturb  our  footing."  Before  Peschiera  could 
reply,  Violante  was  ahready  on  the  steps  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  count  paused  till,  with  elated  smile, 
he  saw  her  safely  standing  on  the  deck.  Beatrice 
followed,  and  then  Peschiera  himself ;  but  when 
the  Italians  in  his  train  also  thronged  towards  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  two  of  the  sailors  got  before 
them,  and  let  go  the  rope,  while  the  other  two 
pliedtheir  oars  vigorously,  and  pqlled  back  towards 
shore.  The  Italians  burst  into  an  amazed  and  in- 
dignant volley  of  execrations.  "  Silence,"  said 
the  sailor  who  had  stood  by  the  plank,  *^  we  ol>ey 
orders.  If  you  are  not  quiet,  we  shall  upset  the 
boat.  We  can  swim  ;  Heaven  and  Monsignore 
San  Giacomo  pity  you  if  you  cannot." 

Meanwhile,  as  Peschiera  leapt  upon  deck,  a  flood 
of  light  poured  upon  him  fix)m  lifled  torches. 
That  light  streamed  full  on  the  face  and  form  of 
a  man  of  commanding  stature,  whose  arm  was 
around  Violante,  and  wnose  dark  eyes  flashed  upon 
the  count  more  luminously  than  the  torches.  On 
one  side  of  this  man  stood  the  Austrian  prince  ;  on 
the  other  side  (a  cloak,  and  a  profusion  of  false 
dark  locks,  at  his  feet)  stood  Lord  L 'Estrange,  his 
arms  folded,  and  his  lips  curved  by  a  smile,  in 
which  the  ironical  humor  native  to  the  man  was 
tempered  with  a  calm  and  supreme  disdain.  The 
count  strove  to  speak,  but  his  voice  faltered.  All 
around  him  looked  ominous  and  hostile.  lie  saw 
many  Italian  faces,  but  they  scowled  at  him  with 
vindictive  hate ;  in  the  rear  were  English  mar- 
iners, peering  curiously  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
foreigners,  and  with  a  broad  grin  on  their  open 
countenances.  Suddenly,  as  the  count  tlius  stood 
perplexed,  cowering,  stupefied,  there  burst  from  all 
the  Italians  present  a  hoot  of  unutterable  scorn — 
"i?  traditore !  il  traditore!^^ — (the  traitor  I  the 
traitor!) 

The  count  was  brave,  and  at  the  cry  he  lifted 
his  head  with  a  certain  majesty. 

At  that  moment  Harley,  raising  his  hand  as  if 
to  silence  the  hoot,  came  forth  from  the  ^roup  by 
which  he  had  been  hitherto  standing,  and  towards 
him  the  count  advanced  with  a  bold  stride. 

**  What  trick  is  this?"  he  said  in  French, 
fiercely.  "  I  divine  that  it  is  you  wliom  I  can 
single  out  for  explanation  and  atonement." 

"  Pardieu  Monsieur  le  Com/e,"  answered  Harley 
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in  the  same  language,  which  lends  itself  so  well  to 
polished  sarcasm  and  high-bred  enmity — **  let  us 
distinguish.  Explanation  should  come  from  me,  I 
allow  ;  but  atonement  I  ha?e  the  honor  to  resign 
to  yourself.     This  vessel" — 

"Is  mine!"  cried  the  count.  ** Those  men, 
who  insult  me,  should  be  in  my  pay." 

**  The  men  in  your  pay,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  are 
on  shore,  drinking  success  to  your  voyage.  But, 
anxious  still  to  procure  you  the  gratification  of 
being  amongst  your  own  countrymen,  those  whom 
I  have  taken  into  my  pay  are  still  better  Italians 
than  the  pirates  whose  place  they  supply;  per- 
haps not  such  good  sailors  ;  but  then  I  nave  taken 
the  liberty  to  add  to  the  equipment  of  a  vessel, 
which  has  cost  me  too  much  to  risk  lightly,  some 
stout  English  seamen,  who  are  manners  more 
practised  than  even  your  pirates.  Your  grand 
mistiike,  Monsieur  le  ConUe,  is  in  thinking  that  the 
'  Flying  Dutchman'  is  yours.  With  many  apologies 
for  interfering  with  your  intention  to  purchase  it, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Lord  Spendquick  has 
kindly  sold  it  to  me.  Nevertheless,  Monsieur  le 
Comte^  for  the  next  few  weeks  I  place  it — men  and 
all — at  your  service." 

Peschiera  smiled  scornfully. 

"  I  thank  your  lordship ;  but  since  I  presume 
that  I  shall  no  longer  have  the  travelling  compan- 
ion who  alone  could  make  the  voyage  attractive,  I 
shall  return  to  shore,  and  will  simply  request  you 
to  inform  me  at  what  hour  you  can  receive  the 
friend  whom  I  shall  depute  to  discuss  that  part  of 
the  question  yet  untouched,  and  to  arrange  that 
the  atonement,  whether  it  be  due  from  me  or 
yourself,  may  be  rendered  as  satisfactory  as  you 
have  condescended  to  make  the  explanation." 

**  Let  not  that  vex  you,  Monsieur  le  Comte — the 
atonement  is,  in  much,  made  already  ;  so  anxious 
have  I  been  to  forestall  all  that  your  nice  sense  of 
honor  would  induce  so  complete  a  gentleman  to 
desire.  You  have  ensnared  a  young  heiress,  it  is 
true  ;  but  you  see  that  it  was  only  to  restore  her 
to  the  arms  of  her  father.  You  have  juggled  an 
illustrious  kinsman  out  of  his  heritage  ;  out  you 
have  voluntarily  come  on  board  this  vessel,  first,  to 
enable  his  highness  the  Prince  *  *  *  *,  of  whose 
rank  at  the  Austrian  court  you  are  fully  aware,  to 
state  to  your  emperor  that  he  himsefif  has  been 
witness  of  the  manner  in  which  you  interpreted  his 
imperial  majesty's  assent  to  your  nuptials  with  a 
child  of  one  of  the  first  subjects  in  his  Italian 
realm ;  and,  next,  to  commence,  by  a  penitential  ex- 
cursion to  the  seas  of  the  Baltic,  the  sentence  of 
banishment  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  accompany 
the  same  act  that  restores  to  the  chief  of  your 
house  his  lands  and  his  honors." 

The  count  started. 

**  That  restoration,"  said  the  Austrian  prince, 
who  had  advanced  to  Harley's  side,  **  I  already 
guarantee.  Disgrace  that  you  are,  Giulio  Fran- 
zini,  to  the  nobles  of  the  empire,  I  will  not  leave 
my  royal  master  till  his  hand  strike  your  name 
from  the  roll.  I  have  here  your  own  letters,  to 
prove  that  your  kinsman  was  duped  by  yourself 
into  the  revolt  which  you  would  have  headed  as  a 
Catiline,  if  it  had  not  oetter  suited  yoar  nature  to 
betray  it  as  a  Judas.  In  ten  days  m>m  thb  time, 
these  letters  will  be  laid  before  the  emperor  and 
his  council." 

*^  Are  you  satisfied,  Monsieur  le  Comte^^^  said 
Harley,  "with  your  atonement  so  &r?  if  not  I 
have  procured  you  the  occasion  to  render  it  yet 
more  complete.  Before  you  stands  the  kinsman 
you  have  wronged.    He  knows  now,  that  thoogh, 


for  a  while,  you  ruined  his  fortunes,  you  failed  to 
sully  his  hearth.  His  heart  can  grant  you  pardon, 
and  hereafter  his  hand  may  give  you  alms.  Kneel, 
then,  Giulio  Franzini — ^kneel,  baffled  bravo — kneel, 
ruined  gamester — kneel,  miserable  outcast — at  the 
feet  of  Alphonso,  Prince  of  Monteleone  and  Duke  of 
Serrano." 

The  above  dialogue  had  been  in  French,  which 
only  a  few  of  the  Italians  present  understood,  and 
that  imperfectly ;  but  at  the  name  with  which 
Harley  concluded  his  address  to  the  count,  a  simul- 
taneous cry  from  those  Italians  broke  forth. 

"  Alphonso  the  Good  ! — Alphonso  the  Good  ! 
Viva — viva — the  good  Duke  of  Serrano  !" 

And,  forgetful  even  of  the  count,  they  crowded 
round  the  tall  form  of  Riccabocca,  striving  who 
should  first  kiss  his  hand — the  very  hem  of  his  gar- 
ments. 

Riccabocca's  eyes  overflowed.  The  gaunt  exile 
seemed  transfigured  into  another  and  more  kingly 
man.  An  inexpressible  dignity  invested  him. 
He  stretched  forth  his  arms,  as  if  to  bless  his 
countrymen.  Even  that  rude  cry,  from  humble 
men,  exiles  like  himself,  consoled  him  for  years  of 
banishment  and  penury. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,"  he  continued ;  "  thanks. 
Some  day  or  other  you  will  all  perhaps  return  with 
me  to  the  beloved  land !" 

The  Austrian  prince  bowed  his  head  as  if  in  as- 
sent to  the  prayer. 

"  Giulio  Jranzini,"  said  the  Duke  of  Serrano— 
f?r  so  we  may  now  call  the  threadbare  recluse  of 
the  Casino — "  had  this  last  villanous  design  of 
yours  been  allowed  by  Providence,  think  you  that 
there  is  one  spot  on  earth  on  which  the  ravisher 
could  have  been  saved  from  a  father's  arm  ?  But 
now  Heaven  has  been  more  kind.  In  this  hour  let 
me  imitate  its  mercy;"  and  with  relaxing  brow 
the  duke  mildly  drew  near  to  his  guilty  kinsman. 

From  the  moment  the  Austrian  prince  had  ad- 
dressed him,  the  count  had  preserved  a  profound 
silence  showing  neither  repentance  nor  shame. 
Gathering  himself  up,  he  had  stood  firm,  glaring 
round  him  like  one  at  bay.  But  as  the  prince 
now  approached,  he  waved  his  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Back,  pedant,  back ;  you  have  not  triumphed  yet. 
And  you,  prating  German,  tell  your  tales  to  our 
emperor.  I  shall  be  by  his  throne  to  answer — if, 
indeed,  you  escape  from  the  meeting  to  which  I 
will  force  you  by  the  way."  He  spoke  and  nmde 
a  rush  towards  the  side  of  the  vessel.  But  Har- 
ley's  quick  wit  had  foreseen  the  count's  intention, 
and  Harley's  quick  eye  had  given  the  signal  by 
which  it  was  frustrated.  Seized  in  the  gripe  of 
his  own  watchful  and  indignant  countrymen,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  plunge  into  the  stream,  Pes- 
chiera was  dragged  back — ^pinioned  down.  Then 
the  expression  of  his  whole  countenance  changed ; 
the  desperate  violence  of  the  inborn  gladiator 
broke  forth.  His  great  strength  enabled  him  to 
break  loose  more  than  once,  to  dash  more  than 
one  man  to  the  floor  of  the  deck  ;  but  at  length, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  though  still  strug^ing 
—all  dignity,  all  attempt  at  presence  of  mind  gone, 
uttering  curses  the  most  plebeian,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  nothing  seemed 
left  of  the  brilliant  Lothario  but  the  coarse  fury  of 
the  fierce  natural  man. 

Then  still  preserving  that  air  and  tone  of  ex- 
quisite imperturbable  irony  which  mi^ht  have 
graced  the  marquis  of  the  old  French  regime,  and 
which  the  highest  comedian  might  have  sighed  to 
imitate  in  yam,  Harley  bowed  low*  to  the  storming 
count. 
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.  ** Adieu,  Monsieur  k  ConUe — adieu!  I  am  re- 
juiced  to  see  that  you  are  so  well  provided  with 
furs.  You  will  need  them  for  your  voyage ;  it  is 
a  very  cold  one  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  ves- 
sel which  you  have  honored  me  by  entering  is 
bound  to  Norway.  The  Italians  who  accompany 
you  were  sent  by  yourself  into  exile,  and  in  re- 
turn, they  now  kindly  promise  to  enliven  you  with 
their  society,  whenever  you  feel  somewhat  tired 
of  your  own.  Conduct  the  count  to  his  cabin. 
Gently  there,  gently.  Adieu,  Monsieur  le  ConUe, 
adieu!  et  ban  voyage,''^ 

Harley  turned  lightly  on  his  heel,  as  Peschiera, 
in  spite  of  his  struggles,  was  now  fairly  carried 
down  to  the  cabin. 

**  A  trick  for  the,  trickster,"  said  L'Estrange  to 
the  Austrian  prince.  **  The  revenge  of  a  farce  on 
the  would-be  tragedian." 

*'  More  than  that — he  is  ruined," 

**  And  ridiculous,"  quoth  Hurley.  "  I  should 
like  to  see  his  look  when  they  land  him  in  Norway." , 
Harley  then  passed  towards  the  centre  of  the  ves- 
sel, by  which,  hitherto  partially  concealed  by  the 
sailors,  who  were  now  busily  occupied,  stood 
Beatrice  ;  Frank  Hazeldean,  who  had  first  received 
her  on  entering  the  vessel,  standing  by  her  side ; 
and  Leonard,  a  little  apart  from  the  two,  in  quiet 
observation  of  all  that  had  passed  around  him. 
Beatrice  appeared  but  little  to  -heed  Frank ;  her 
dark  eyes  were  lifted  to  the  dim  starry  skies,  and 
her  lips  were  moving  as  if  in  prayer ;  yet  her  youne 
lover  was  speaking  to  her  in  great  emotion,  low  and 
rapidly. 

**  No,  no— do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  we 
suspect  you,  Beatrice.  I  will  answer  for  your 
honor  with  my  life.  Oh,  why  will  you  turn  from 
me — why  will  you  not  speak?" 

*  *  A  moment  later,' '  said  Beatrice  softly.  **  Give 
me  one  moment  yet."  She  passed  slowly  and  fal- 
teringly  towards  Leonard — placed  her  hand,  that 
trembled,  on  his  arm — and  led  him  aside,  to  the 
verge  of  the  vessel.  Frank,  startled  by  her  move- 
ment, made  a  step  as  if  to  follow,  and  then  stopped 
short,  and  lookea  on,  but  with  a  clouded  and 
doubtful  countenance.  Harley's  smile  had  gone, 
and  his  eye  was  also  watchful. 

It  was  but  a  few  words  that  Beatidce  spoke — it 
was  but  by  a  sentence  or  so  that  Leonard  answered ; 
and  then  Beatrice  extended  her  hand  which  the 
young  poet  bent  over,  and  kissed  in  silence.  She 
lingered  an  instant ;  and,  even  by  the  starlight, 
Harley  noted  the  blush  that  overspread  her  face. 
The  olush  faded  as  Beatrice  returned  to  Frank. 
Lord  L'Estrange  would  have  retired — she  signed 
to  him  to  stay. 

"  My  lord,"  she  said  very  firmly, "  I  cannot  accuse 
you  of  harshness  to  my  sinful  and  unhappy  broth- 
er. His  ofience  might  perhaps  deserve  a  heavier 
punishment  than  that  which  you  infiict  with  such 
playful  scorn.  But  whatever  his  penance,  con- 
tempt now,  or  poverty  later,  I  feel  that  his  sister 
should  be  by  his  side  to  share  it.  I  am  not  inno- 
cent, if  he  be  guilty ;  and,  wreck  though  he  be, 
nothing  else  on  this  dark  sea  of  life  is  now  left  to 
me  to  cling  to.  Hush,  my  lord !  I  shidl  not  leave 
thb  vessel.  All  that  I  entreat  of  you  is,  to  order 
your  men  to  respect  my  brother,  since  a  woman 
will  be  by  his  side." 

"  But,  marchesa,  this  cannot  be  ;  and — " 

**  Beatrice,  Beatrice — and  me  ! — our  l)ctrotbal  ? 
Do  you  forget  me?"  cried  Frank,  in  reproachful 
agony. 

**  No,  young  and  too  noble  lover ;  I  shall  re- 
member you  ever  in  my  prayers.    But  listen.    I 


have  been  deceived — ^hurried  on,  I  mi^t  aay — by 
others,  but  also,  and  far  more,  by  my  own  mftd  and 
blinded  heart— -deceived,  hurried  on,  to  wrong  yoa 
and  to  belie  myself.  My  shame  bums  into  me 
when  I  think  that  I  could  have  inflicted  on  yoa 
the  just  anger  of  your  family — blinked  you  to  my 
own  ruined  fortunes,  my  own  tarnished  name — my 
own — " 

**  Your  own  generous,  loving  heart ! — that  is  all 
I  asked  ! "  criedFrank.  *  ^  Cease,  cease — ^that  heart 
is  mine  still !" 

Tears  eushed  from  the  Italian's  eyes. 

^*  Engnshman,  I  never  loved  you ;  this  heart  was 
dead  to  you,  and  it  will  be  dead  to  all  else  for- 
ever. Farewell.  You  will  forget  me  sooner  than 
you  think  for — sooner  than  I  shall  forget  you — as  a 
friend,  as  a  brother — if  brothers  had  natures  as 
tender  and  as  kind  as  yours !  Now,  my  lord,  will 
you  give  me  your  arm  ?     I  would  join  the  count." 

**  Stay— one  word,  madam,"  said  Frank,  very 
pale,  and  through  his  set  teeth,  but  calmly,  and 
with  a  pride  on  nis  brow  which  had  never  before 
dignifiea  its  careless  open  expression — ^*^  one  word. 
I  may  not  be  worthy  of  you  in  anything  else — bat 
an  honest,  love,  that  never  doubted,  never  suspected 
— that  would  have  clune  to  you  though  idi  the 
world  were  against ;  sucn  a  love  makes  the  meanest 
man  of  worth.  One  word,  frank  and  open.  By  all 
that  you  hold  most  sacred  in  your  creed,  did  yoa 
speak  the  truth  when  you  said  that  you  never 
loved  me?" 

Beatrice  bent  down  her  head ;  she  was  abashed 
before  this  manly  nature  that  she  had  so  deceived, 
and  perhaps  till  then  undervalued. 

'  ^  Pardon ,  pardon , "  she  said ,  in  reluctant  accents, 
half-choked  by  the  rising  of  a  sob. 

At  her  hesitation  Frank's  face  lighted  as  if  with 
sudden  hope.  She  niised  her  eyes,  and  saw  the 
change  in  him,  then  glanced  where  Leonard  stood, 
mournful  and  motionless.  She  shivered,  and 
added  firmly — 

**  Yes — pardon  ;  for  I  spoke  the  truth  ;  and  I 
had  no  heart  to  give.  It  might  have  been  as  wax 
to  another — it  was  of  granite  to  you."  She  paused, 
and  muttered  inly — "  Granite,  and — broken  !" 

Frank  said  not  a  word  more.  He  stood  rooted 
to  the  spot,  not  even  gazing  after  Beatrice  as  she 
passed  away  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Lord  L'Estrange. 
He  then  walked  resolutely  away,  and  watched  the 
boat  that  the  men  were  now  lowering  from  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  Beatrice  stopped  when  she 
came  near  the  place  where  Violante  stood,  answer- 
ing in  agitated  whispers  her  fi^ither's  anxious  ques- 
tions. As  she  stopped,  she  leaned  more  heavily 
upon  Harley.  **  It  is  your  arm  that  trembles  now, 
Lord  L*£8trange,"  said  she,  with  a  mournful  smile 
and,  quitting  him  before  he  could  answer,  she 
bowed  down  her  head  meekly  before  Violante. 
^*  You  have  pardoned  me  already,"  she  said,  in  a 
tone  that  reached  only  the  girl's  ear,  '*  and  my  last 
words  shall  not  be  of"^  the  past.  I  see  your  future 
spread  bright  before  me  under  those  steadfast  stars. 
Love  still ;  hope  and  trust.  These  are  the  last 
words  of  her  who  will  soon  die  to  the  world.  Fair 
maid,  they  are  prophetic  !" 

Violante  shrank  back  to  her  father's  breast,  and 
there  hid  her  glowing  face,  residing  her  hand  to 
Beatrice,  who  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  The  mar- 
chesa then  came  back  to  Harley,  and  disappeared 
with  him  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel. 

When  Harley  reappeared  on  deck,  he  seemed 
much  flurried  and  disturbed.  He  kept  aloof  from 
the  duke  and  Violante,  and  was  the  last  to  enter 
the  boat,  that  was  now  lowered  in'x)  the  water. 


As  he  and  his  companions  reached  the  land,  thej 
saw  the  vessel  in  movement,  and  gliding  slowly 
down  the  river. 

**  Courage,  Leonard,  conraee  !"  murmured  Har- 
ley.  **You  grieve,  and  nobly.  But  you  have 
shunned  the  worst  and  most  vulgar  deceit  in  civil- 
ized life ;  you  have  not  simulated  love.  Better 
that  yon  poor  lady  should  be,  awhile,  the  sufferer 
from  a  harsh  truth,  than  the  eternal  martyr  of  a 
flattering  lie  !  Alas !  my  Leonard !  with  the  love 
of  the  poet's  dream  are  linked  only  the  graces  ; 


with  the  love  of  the  human  heart  come  the  awfiil 
Fates!" 

**  My  lord,  poets  do  not  dream  when  they  love. 
You  will  learn  how  the  feelings  are  deep  in  propor- 
tion as  the  fancies  are  vivid,  when  you  read  that 
confession  of  genius  and  woe  which  I  have  left  in 
your  hands." 

Leonard  turned  away.  Harley's  gaze  followed 
him  with  inquiring  interest,  and  suddenly  en- 
countered the  soft,  dork,  grateful  eyes  of  Violante. 
"  The  Fates,  the  Fates !"  murmured  Harley. 


From  the  Britiflh  Joanud. 

THB    GOLD-FINDERS. 

Thb  blithe  midsummer  time,  brother. 

The  prime  of  all  the  year, 
Is  shining  on  our  Irish  hills. 

And  you  are  watching  here  ; 
Watching  beside  me  night  and  day 

On  this  wild  southern  wold, 
Where  my  grave  will  lie  so  &r  away. 

And  we  came  to  find  the  gold. 

We  have  been  brave  to  strive,  brother. 

We  have  been  strong  to  toil ; 
For  I  have  served  the  stranger,  dear, 

And  you  have  delved  the  soil  ; 
And  they  would  call  us  rich  at  home. 

But  oh,  the  sea  is  wide, 
Or  I  might  see  my  mother's  face. 

And  die  at  her  fireside. 

Alas  !  that  we  should  part,  brother, 

Who  were  so  kind  and  true  ; 
That  this  poor  hut  by  night  and  mom 

Should  be  so  lone  for  you  ; 
That  our  father  and  our  mother  sit 

By  a  distant  hearth  and  cold. 
But  you  know  't  was  for  their  sakes,  dear, 

That  we  came  to  find  the  gold. 

Our  own  old  cottage  home,  brother. 

That  stood  so  warm  and  low. 
On  the  farm,  beside  the  river,  they 

Took  from  us  long  ago. 
I  have  dreamt  of  all  its  meadow  springs, 

Of  all  its  harvest  cheer. 
But  the  stranger  owns  it  many  a  day, 

And  I  am  dying  here. 

Don't  mind  my  foolish  words,  dear, 

God's  blessed  will  be  done  ; 
But  when  you  buy  it  back,  with  what 

These  poor  hands  helped  to  win, 
Oh  !  never  think  it  was  for  that 

Your  sister's  life  was  sold. 
Though  the  heart  broke  down  at  last,  dear, 

Where  we  went  to  find  the  gold. 

You  see  that  withered  bud,  brother. 

Plucked  from  a  wild  rose-tree  ; 
'T  was  kept  but  for  the  sake  of  one 

That  dealt  not  well  with  me. 
If  I  have  never  named  him  since, 

It  was  not  all  for  pride  ; 
And  maybe,  brother,  he  was  right 

To  choose  a  richer  bride. 

That  long  sore  fret  has  passed,  dear  ; 

We  will  speak  of  better  things. 
What  signifies  the  loss  or  gain 

This  poor  world's  journey  brings  ? 
There  's  nothing  poor  or  false  in  heaven. 

No  hopes  that  lose  their  hold, 
And  the  way  is  short  fh)m  this  wild  plain 

Where  we  came  to  find  the  gold. 


Don't  let  my  mother  miss  me. 

When  you  and  Mary  wed, 
But  mind  how  we  have  worked  and  lived. 

And  cheer  the  gray  old  head  ; 
And  plant  a  cross  upon  my  grave. 

For  some  poor  soul  to  see. 
And,  brother,  keep  the  good  straight  way. 

It  will  bring  you  safe  to  me. 

Fbakces  Bbowk. 


From  Punch. 

THE   HERO   OF  THE   HUSTINGS. 

The  honorable  gentleman  upon  the  Hustings  stood 
For  two  hours  of  a  summer's  day — ^a  feat  of  lusti^ 

hood — 
And  shouted  forth,  and  saw'd  the  air  with  all  his 

force  and  might. 
The  temperature  higher  than  a  hundred,  Fahrenheit. 

The  sun  above  him  blazing  from  a  blue  unclouded  sky. 

He  frying  like  a  sausage  that  could  feel  itself  to  fry  ; 

It  rained  upon  him  cats  and  dogs  ;  and  likewise,  it  is 
true, 

However  strange  the  circumstance,  that  he  was  drip- 
ping, too. 

The  undeveloped  ofi&pring  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe. 
The  free  and  independent  men,  with  many  a  taunt 

and  gibe. 
Launched  also  at  the  candidate's  un venerated  head. 
And  frequently  advised  him  to  go  home  and  go  to  bed. 

Not  only  did  this  hero  spout  thus  long  upon  his  legs. 
And  brave  the  sun,  the  puppy-dogs,  the  kittens,  and 

the  eggs  ; 
Not  only  he  incurred  the  execrations  of  the  mob. 
But  lost  above  a  thousand  pounds,  moreover,  by  the 

job. 

Such  lots  of  money,  fortitude,  exertion,  pluck,  and 

nerve. 
It  costs  to  gain  the  privilege  those  gentlemen  to  serve. 
Who  yell  at  you,  and  pelt  you  with  all  sorts  of  nasty 

things  ; 
Surely  a  seat  in  Parliament  some  vast  enjoyment 

brings ! 


EPITAPH. 

Shs. 

**  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  dearest  dear, 
I  am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here  ; 
Jn  patience  wait,  prepare  to  die. 
For  thou  must  shortly  come  to  I.'* 

He. 

<'  I  do  not  grieve,  my  dearest  life — 
Sleep  on — I  've  got  another  wife  ; 
I  therefore  cannot  come  to  thee. 
For  I  must  stay  to  comfort  riie." 


OKI 


A  itiA  1^1  it/    KAUIINU. 


Vrom  the  Times,  27th  Aognet 
ATLANTIC  RACING. 

Most  readers  will  recollect  that  during  the  re- 
cent debates  in  the  American  Congress  the  stormy 
discussions  upon  national  rights  were  varied  bj 
the  introduction  of  a  very  different  proposition. 
A  commercial  company  charging  itself  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Atlantic  between  Liverpool  and 
New  York,  and  subsidized  expressly  by  tne  State 
in  aid  of  its  performances,  applied  to  have  its  pre- 
mium increased.  As  the  augmentation  demanded 
amounted  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  original  grant, 
the  petition  created  some  little  consternation,  but 
in  the  end  it  was  granted,  and  the  American  line 
of  Atlantic  steamera  will  henceforth  receive  twice 
the  subsidy  before  given.  This  circumstance  has 
been  made  the  8ul)ject  of  allusion  by  a  corre- 
spondent whose  communication,  with  the  signa- 
ture of  **  Fair  Plav,"  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  our  impression.  That  the  writer  is 
strangely  mistaken  in  his  reference  of  the  question 
to  that  of  Free  Trade  will  be  very  easily  discov- 
ered ;  but  the  general  train  of  thought  suggested 
by  the  letter,  may  be  turned,  we  conceive,  to  some 
profitable  account.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
these  matters  are  rightly  understood  either  on  one 
side  of  the  ocean  or  the  other. 

Between  Liverpool  and  New  York  there  are 
running  two  lines  of  steamers,  one  British  and 
one  American,  encouraged  in  each  case  by  large 
grants  of  money  from  their  respective  governments 
to  perform  the  voyage  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  subsidy  contributed  to  the  British  line  amounts 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  ;  that  enjoyed  by 
the  American  Company  was  till  lately  about  the 
same.  It  is  understood  that,  in  consideration  of 
these  special  allowances,  the  stipendiary  companies 
are  to  disregard  certain  ordinary  views  of  mercan- 
tile enterprise.  The  vessels  are  built  for  speed 
only,  and  carry  no  heavier  cargoes  than  mails  and 
passengers,  their  otherwise  enormous  tonnase  being 
absorbed  in  engine  and  coal  room.  They  diflfer,  in 
fact,  from  vulgar  merchantmen  little  less  widely 
thin  ships  of  war,  being  constructed  not,  indeed, 
for  fighting,  but  for  running,  to  the  prejudice  of 
all  more  productive  capacities.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  has 
been  reduced  from  weeks  to  days,  and  is  now 
literally  a  question  of  hours.  The  American 
steamers,  though  not  excelling  our  own  in  their 
average  performances,  have  succeeded  in  winning 
one  race  by  about  half  a  neck ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  very  quickest  transit  on  record — being  four 
hours  snorter  than  that  next  to  it — has  been  ex- 
ecuted by  an  American  vessel.  As  the  passage 
may  be  set  at  about  250  hours,  there,  of  course, 
seems  margin  enough  to  make  up  the  odd  four, 
and  it  is  evident  that  favorable  circumstances  of 
work  or  weather  might  any  day  turn  the  scale  in 
favor  of  the  English.  The  competition,  indeed, 
is  to  be  prosecuted  more  vigorously  than  before, 
and  it  is  upon  this  assumption,  coupled  with  the 
credit  of  *'  victory,"  that  the  American  Company 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  large  increase  of 
subsidy  mentioned  above. 

Between  the  two  governments,  therefore,  a 
bounty  amounting  to  something  like  three-quarters 
of  a  million  annually  will  be  paid  upon  ocean 
racing.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  of 
the  very  highest  importance  to  bring  two  such 
countries  as  Great  Britain  and  America  as  close  as 
possible  to  each  other.    It  may  be  conceded,  also, 


that  the  great  principle  at  stake  is  not  damaged  by 
the  smallness  of  the  gain  apparently  procurable. 
Four  hours  is  not  a  large  proportion  of  250,  but, 
if  hours  and  even  minutes  had  not  been  closely 
reckoned,  that  very  average  of  250  would  never 
have  been  reached.  A  chronometer  obtains  the 
prize  over  another  by  the  diflerence  of  thirty  sec- 
onds in  a  year.  This  difference  in  itself  may  l)e 
inappreciable,  but  it  is  owing  to  this  competition 
for  seconds  that  our  ordinary  timepieces  p)  so 
well  to  minutes.  In  a  good  race  the  actual  (iilTT- 
ence  will  always  be  small ;  otherwise,  indord,  the 
race  would  not  be  a  good  one.  But,  f^antin;:;  all 
this,  is  it  worth  while,  upon  sound  views  of  jiolicv, 
to  purchase  the  improvements  still  possibly  <»i)- 
tainable  at  so  high  a  premium,  and,  if  so,  is  this 
premium  offered  in  the  most  advisable  shape  and 
manner  ? 

Considering  the  relative  pi^sition  of  the  two 
countries,  their  commercial  relations  and  thoir 
natural  advantages,  it  is  perfectly  certtiin  that  the 
traffic  across  the  ocean  which  divides  them  would 
not  only  be  performed  without  the  aid  of  lx>unties, 
but  would  be  performed  under  the  stimulus  of 
strong  competition.  This  competition  wouM  not 
indeed  legitimately  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
trading  without  profit.  Remuneration  would  al- 
ways be  looked  to  as  a  fair  condition  of  a  voyage  : 
but  what,  it  may  be  asked,  would  be  the  probable 
diflerence  between  voyages  thus  executed  under 
the  ordinary  incentives  of  trade,  and  those  per- 
formed under  the  artificial  encouragement  of 
bounties?  It  is  for  this  difference,  and  notliing 
more,  that  our  state  premiums  are  now  paid  ;  an(l 
if  114  miles  an  hour  could  be  done  at  a  profit,  is 
it  desirable  to  do  Hi  at  a  loss?  Perhaps  it  may 
be  said  that  four  or  five  hours'  difference  in  the 
delivery  of  a  mail  may  make  the  difference  of 
peace  or  war  between  the  two  countries,  and  that 
we  need  hardly  look  beyond  the  recent  crisis  for 
an  illustration  of  the  contingency.  But  would 
even  the  mails,  on  the  whole,  bo  carried  less 
expeditiously  than  at  present  if  the  duty  were  left 
to  the  unaided  energies  of  British  and  American 
mariners?  For  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  if 
bounties  provide  us  with  one  swift  Yin^  of  steam- 
ships, they  entirely  drive  all  others  from  the  field. 
If  the  stimulus  of  fixed  premiums  is  gained,  the 
stimulus  of  free  competition  is  lost.  No  vessel 
will  attempt  to  run  against  another  which  starts 
with  the  advantage  of  a  subsidy. 

The  reader  wiU  easily  observe  that  there  is  a 
great  distinction  between  bounties  thus  allotted  and 
the  encoura^ments  commonly  offered  to  meclian- 
ical  or  scientific  excellence.  When  premiums  were 
proposed  for  the  best  chronometers,  we  did  not 
contract  beforehand  to  pay  an  annual  stipend  to 
some  manufacturing  house,  but  adjudged  the  re- 
ward to  the  best  performance  after  free  competition. 
In  the  same  way  with  race-horses  and  with  yachts, 
there  are  substantial  incentives  to  excellence,  but 
they  do  not  include  special  bounties  to  breeders  or 
builders,  although  the  ordinary  stimulus  of  com- 
petition is  much  weaker  in  these  cases  than  in  that 
of  seagoing  steamers.  It  is  hardly  clear  therefore 
that  our  policy  in  this  respect  is  sound,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that 
more  is  at  stake  than  mere  superiority  of  speed. 
The  steamers  ultimately  triumphant,  whether 
Britbh  or  American,  will  monopolize  the  whole 
traffic  of  the  ocean  to  and  fro,  and  this  traftic  it  is 
well  worth  securing  by  a  bounty  to  the  conquerors. 
Just  88  no  private  speculator  could  contend  with  a 
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salaried  company,  so  no  unsubsidized  British  line  districts.  We  first  hear  of  it  in  the  inferior  towns 
couldcompete  with  a  subsidized  American  line.  The  of  Poland  ;  then  it  reaches  Warsaw,  slaying  one 
Americans,  indeed,  say  that  we  were  getting  the  day  244  and  another  207  persons.  The  latter 
Atlantic  to  ourselves  when  a  good  premium  evoked  number  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  when  theie 
competition  on  their  side  of  the  water,  and  they  were  550  persons  severely  attacked  and  1474 
now  expect  that  a  still  better  premium  will  put  under  treatment.  In  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  the 
them  in  our  place.  But  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  epidemic  has  appeared  at  Pletschen,  Jarocin,  New- 
such  a  struggle  ?  Four  hours'  advantage,  more  or  stadt,  Dobrzjrca,  Klonowo,  Philadelphia,  where,  up 
less,  will  certainly  not  decide  such  a  championship,  to  the  18th  instant,  great  numbers  had  fallen.  It 
and  if,  as  has  been  plainly  confessed,  these  four  is  remarkable  that  in  none  of  the  three  last-named 
hours  have  cost  an  extra  quarter  of  a  million  a  localities  was  there  any  medical  man,  and  that 
year,  what  will  be  the  expense  of  a  genuine  or  generally  the  insufficient  medical  attendance 
permanent  victory  ?  throughout  the  district  had  aggravated  the  evil. 
We  have  thrown  out  these  remarks  for  public  Since  the  18th,  cholera  has  appeared  in  various 
consideration,  because  it  appears  to  us  that  expe-  villages  on  the  frontier  district  of  Posen  and  Po- 
rience  is  going  very  near  towards  convicting  the  land.  It  has  also  entered  Silesia,  and  killed  off  a 
country  of  error  in  the  case  before  us,  and  that  the  contingent  in  the  district  of  Landsberg  ;  and,  to 
two  states  are  approaching  the  predicament  of  rival  crown  all,  we  find  it  by  the  latest  accounts  at 
railway  companies.  At  the  very  period  when  the  Dirschau,  Dantzic,  Elbing,  and  Marienburg. 
room  for  improvement  has  become  smallest  we  are  Detailed  observation  confirms  the  inference, 
rendering  ourselves  liable  to  the  largest  demands,  therefore,  that  **  the  Sickness"  of  our  day  is  on 
As  things  now  stand,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  its  way,  by  the  accustomed  routes,  to  the  Western 
absence  of  any  remarkable  invention,  that  the  parts  of  Europe  and  these  islands, 
speed  of  our  Atlantic  voyages  can  be  materially  Whether  cholera  ;s  *^  contagious"  or  not,  is  ft^ 
increased.  Wemay  workup  our  four  hours' arrear-  question  which  can  well  afford  to  wait  for  the 
age,  or  the  Americans,  perhaps,  may  turn  this  decision  of  the  scientific.  It  is  not  very  important 
surplus  into  five,  but  we  hardly  see  h6w  much  so  far  as  practical  effort  in  meeting  the  evil  is  con- 
more  is  to  he  expected.  Meantime,  the  free  course  cemed.  For  even  if  it  is  contagious,  and  a 
of  competition  is  entirely  suspended,  and,  after  special  morbific  agent  is  portable  and  capable  of 
giving  away  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year,  we  shall  transfer  from  person  to  person,  as  the  Globe  is 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  spending  as  contending  at  these  presents,  still  cholera  patients 
much  more,  or  submitting  in  this  respect  to  a  dis-  must  l)e  attended,  for  the  withholding  of  medical 
advantage  which  will  neutralize  our  bounty  al-  attendiince  would  be  not  only  inhuman  but  impoH- 
togcther.  tic  ;  and  belief  in  contagion  should  only  dictate 

greater  care  and  the  adoption  of  precautionary 
From  the  Spectator,  28th  August,  measures.  It  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  local 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  CHOLERA.  impurities  and  atmospheric  corruption  at  least 
On  that  memorable  morning,  in  March,  1712,  aggravate  the  severity  of  the  disease,  predispose 
when  our  esteemed  namesake,  Mr.  Spectator,  at-  ^^«  ^^^^  ^^/^  and  are  indeed  far  wider  causes 
tended  Sir  lioger  de  Coverley,  at  his  lodgings  in  *^^  personal  contagion  Ihe  practical  question, 
Norfolk  Building,  to  accompany  the  worthy  theretore,  is  not  whether  we  may  apprehend 
Knight  on  a  visit  to  the  tombs  at  Westminster  ^^f^^l  ^om  the  contagion  of  an  epidemic,  bufc 
Abbey,  he  found  him  undergoing  the  process  of  whether  the  conditions  of  our  physical  social  ex- 
shaving  at  the  hands  of  his  butler.  Sir  Roger  istence  are  not  such  as  to  heighten  its  seventy  when 
was  "  no  sooner  dressed  than  he  called  for  a  glass  **  appears.  It  is  evident  enough  that  cholera  » 
of  Widow  Trucby's  Water,  which  he  told  me  he  ^^^  necessarily  contagious  ;  and  as  we  improye 
always  drank  before  he  went  abroad  ;"  adding,  the  conditions  of  life,  so  we  diminish  the  probabib- 
that  "  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  very  good  for  a  Man  *i^„  ^^  ^^e  spread  of  the  disease, 
whilst  he  staid  in  Town,  to  keep  off  Infection;  .  ^^e  cholera  is  comine— and  now  is  our  latest 
and  that  he  got  together  a  great  Quantity  of  it  fci«i«/or  preparation.  It  is  alreadjr  the  tenth  if 
upon  the  first  Ne^s  of  the  Sickness  being  at  ^^t  the  eleventh  hour.  An  insignificant-lcwking 
Dantzick."  This  nofcible  anti-infection  fluid  was  a  sentence  m  the  last  weekly  report  of  the  R^ 
distillation  of  poppies ;  invented,  we  presume,  by  trar-9eneral  on  the  health  of  London  is  therefore 
the  wealthy  Widow  Trueby.  pecidiarly  well-timed- 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  «  Sickness"  ^j^ile  cholera  is  in  Warsaw,  those  measures  should 
of  last  century  came  by  way  of  Dantzic,  even  as  ^  carried  out  which  experience  has  shown  cannot  be 
the  cholera  comes  from  that  quarter  in  ihis  our  own  attempted  when  the  epidemic  is  m  London. 
time ;  and  also  that  the  quack  specific  spoken  of 

as  a  counteracting  agent  snould  be  a  weak  tincture       **  Those   measures"    are    dnunage    and  other 

of  opium.     The  Sickness,  like  the  cholera,  came  hygienic    arrangements.      Any    student    of   the 

from  the  dirty  parts  of  the  world ;  and  Sir  Ro^r  Registrar's  weekly  reports  must  see  that  an  im- 

found,  no  doubt  from  experience,  that  the  infection  mense  proportion  of  deaths  by  summer  cholera  and 

required  to  be  repelled  far  more  in  the  vitiated  diarrhoea  were  directly  caused  by  the  foulness  of 

atmosphere  of  the  town  than  in  the  pure  air  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  sufferers  lived  and 

the  country.  breathed.     We    cannot    rebuild    London    before 

Cholera  is  again  threatening  Europe,  through  *<  the  Sickness"  shall  be  reported  to  have  arrived 

Poland  and  West  Prussia.     The  progress  of  the  at  Mivart's  ;  but  we  may  do  something  to  cleanse 

disease  is   steady  and    assured.    It  appears    to  it  even  in  that  time  ;  and  we  may  prepare   to 

decimate  one  population  and  pass  on  to  another  undergo  this  next  visitation  with  a  healthier  and 

with  a  fatal  repilarity ;  but  its  advance,  though  more  intelligent  patience,  to  be  followed,  not  by 

in  certain  specific  directions,  seems  to  be  nnae-  talking  and  pretences  of  sanitary  reform,  but  by 

countable  and  capricious,  unless  we  hold  that  it  great  practical  repentance  for  not  having  soffi- 

dcpends  upon  the  sanitary  state  of  the  invaded  ciently  obeyed  the  laws  of  life  in  our  town  polity. 
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bZ  THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Itom  the  Examiner,  gles,  the  sacrifices  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  years 

The  Life  of  Napoleon   Bonaparte.    By  Willum  ?•>""'  ^  J»  annulled  and  made  of  no  account,  which 

HAziiiT.    Se^nd  Edition.    Revised  by  his  Son.  '*  "^""^  ^"*.u°l,°l°,"  w  I*  a  ^''Vf      a  ^?' 

4  vols     0«ice  of  lUustrated  Won^Lib»ry,  5^ Tni  ^^^^t a^L'^i.e^^^na^ t^^^S 

££l  otrana.  \iwi\i  on  an  hereditary  throne,  like  some  foul  Eastern 

If  poor  Hazlitt  could  have  lived  till  now  he  ^^^1,  borne  in  defiance  over  the  bleeding  bodies  and 

would  have  seen  the  error  of  his  Napoleon  worship.  ^^^   prostrate  necks  of  an  abused  people  ;  liberty 

He  was  the  most  eloquent  and  original  as  well  as  bound  hand  and  foot,  afraid  to  breathe  or  njove,  its 

the  most  honest  of  all  the  contem^rary  upholders  °*'?L^?^^f^^  ^  *^T!  l,'^T^?^  ""^"'It'  ^T 

o.i     .          .1        ,        .    X?               mu              'x  J  pected,  hunted  down,  and  trod  into  the  earth  under 

of  the  imperial  system  in  France      The  magnitude  {^  hoifs  of  kings  ;  he  saw  this  done  by  an  English 

of  the  eyOs  it  had  overthrown  blinded  him  to  the  g^^eral,  vaunting  the  rights,  the  glory,  and  the  gen- 

enormiti^  of  those  it   had  substituted  m   their  erosity  of  his  own  country  ;  he  saw  the  greatest  repu- 

place.     Hazlitt  saw  in  Napoleon,  and  refused  to  tation  in  modem  times  about  to  become  a  prey  to  the 

see  anything  else,  the  highest  representation  and  most  shallow  and  worthless  ; — 

embodiment  of  a  revolutionary  force  to  which  the  ^        ,                ,   .    , .      .^     ,  , 

older  dynasties  of  kings  and  emperors  were  then  rjTT^^      •"*  *°  Tt?   ^""^    .  ^"fu  n  5 

.,.•',                ,  .  °            1,    .s          Ti.            XL  Was  by  a  mouame  owl  hawked  at  and  killed  : — 

sinkinc;  and  succumbing  on  all  sides.     It  was  the  ^              ^ 

hope  of  a  new  world  without  the  errors  and  ex-  He  saw  or  should  have  seen  all  this,  and  could  not  be 
travagances  of  the  old  which  his  ardent  fancy  prevailed  upon  to  stir  a  step  to  prevent  it.  The  very 
seemed  to  see  extinguished  at  Waterloo  by  the  weight  and  damning  sense  of  consequences,  which 
combined  governments  of  Europe.  For  it  was  only  should  cut  short  all  hesitation  and  compunction, seems, 
as  a  despotism  over  despots  that  he  admired  and  in  minds  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  it,  to  seek  reUef 
honored  Napoleon's.  Could  he  have  seen  the  fruit  "*  »^«  ^"^"«'  ""^  "^  ~°^«  ^^^^^  subterfuge, 
which  it  has  since  borne,  in  facilities  oflfered  to  the  w'e  must  also  quote  a  characteristic  passage  in 
meanest  to  play  the  despot  over  the  noblest,  he  ^hich  Hazlitt  speaks  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  mean- 
would  have  thought  far  differently  of  it.  The  ness,  and  Napoleon's  fears  of  assassination, 
shabby  caricature  set  up  the  other  day  at  the 

Tuileries,  resembling    it    as  a  monkey  might  a  It  is  a  national  disease — strong  will  and  want  of 

nian,  would  have  brought  him  to  his  senses  in-  feeling,  which  makes  us  incapable  of  conceiving  how 

^ed  !  Any  one  can  oppose  what  we  think  right,  or  object  to 

"We  have  need  of  some  such  reflections  as  these  the  vexations  we  inflict  upon  them.  An  Englishman 
to  be  able  to  read  patiently  occasional  passages  i»  »  J>^«dle  of  muscles  without  nerves.  The  emperor 
of  the  book  before  us.  For  example,  it  Stains  was  however  wrong  m  supposing,  as  he  at  one  time  did, 
perhaps  the  first  and  only  account  of  the  battle  of  ^^^^^^^J^  T*«  ^^^  apprehension  of  ass^ussinaiou.  This 
W*iu  i^i'i*^  •  L'L  would  be  at  once  ajrainst  positive  law  and  natural 
Waterloo  by  an  Englishman,  in  which  every  sym-  j^^^^^^  ^e  only  go  as  for  as  extreme  obstinacy 
pathy  and  aspiration  of  the  writer  is  against  the  ^^^  extreme  infatuation  can  blind  us  to  the  re- 
success  of  his  own  countrymen  on  that  memorable  g^i^.  But  like  all  obstinate  and  stupid  people,  we 
field.  Hear  what  Hazlitt  sajs  at  the  critical  have  strong  prejudices  which  hang  by  wonLs  ;  and  an 
turning  of  the  day— when,  in  his  belief,  the  victory  English  government  must  manage  these  as  well  as  it 
inight  be  said  to  have  been  **  gained"  by  the  can.  Lord  Castlereagh  probably  owed  his  death  to 
French  !  the  oonsciousness  of  having  over-stepped  this  line  in 
,                       ,     a       J    1.                     .1  one  or  two  instances,  and  of  having  made  the  British 

Bulow  havmg  been  repulsed  and  the  cavalry  still  ^^y^^^  x^^  askance  at  him  in  consequence.  In  our 
mamtaimng  itself  on  the  flat,  whence  its  adversaries  ^^  aggravated  wrongs,  we  ask  for  a  dull,  round- 
were  driven,  the  victory  might  be  said  to  be  gamed,  about  pretext  for  being  in  the  right.  We  may  bruise 
Joy  was  in  every  countenance,  and  hope  in  every  ^^  hunt  a  victim  to  death— it  is  consonant  to  our 
heart.  This  sentiment  was  the  more  powerful  from  habits  and  feelings— but  poison  or  the  dagger  are  not 
succeeding  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  felt  among  ouf  ways  and  means  of  morality  awl  the  public 
during  the  flank  attack  of  a  whole  army,  and  that  had  g,^,  ^^  ^^  rid  of  our  greatest  enemies  by  chronic, 
endangered  their  retreat  for  above  an  hour.  At  this  ^^^  ^j  ^cute  remedies, 
moment  a  cannonade  was  distinctly  heard  ;  it  came 

in  the  direction  of  Wavres  ;  it  was  Blucher,  and  not  How  like  Hazlitt  are    these    little  hits   inter- 
Grouchy,  posed — 

The  latter,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  was 

halfway  between  Gembloux  and  Wayres,  where  he  In  1801,  an  old  woman,  living  servant  with  a  cel- 

heard  the  terrible  cannonade  of  Waterloo,  and  must  ebrated  poet  in  Cumberland,  had  nevor  heard  of  the 

know  that  two  great  armies  were  engaged.     General  French  Revolution.     The  poet  himself  and  his  friends 

Excelmas  came  up,  and  addressing  the  Marshal  said,  seem  to  have  since  forgotten  that  such  an  event  had 

*^  The  emperor  is  in  action  with  the  English  army  ;  ever  taken  place, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it  ;  a  fire  so  terrible  cannot 

be  a  skirmish.  We  ought  to  march  to  the  scene  of  Our  last  exti^ict  shall  be  one  which  shows  what 
action.  I  am  an  old  soldier  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  an  honest  and  truthful  spirit,  what  a  ''  hate  of 
have  heard  General  Bonaparte  promulgate  this  hate,"  and  scorn  of  everything  contemptible  or 
principle  a  hundred  times.  If  we  turn  to  the  left,  we  mean,  formed  after  all  the  base  of  Hazlitt's  pas- 
shall  be  on  the  field  of  battle  in  two  hours.'*  He  sionate  and  paradoxical  support  of  Napoleon.  He 
hesitated,  but  pleaded  his  orders  to  follow  Blacker,  jg  spwiing  of  the  Hundred  Days, 
which  he  ought  to  have  done  the  preceding  day,  and 

though  he  did  not  now  know  where  he  was.     Count  The  people  saw  well  enough  that  the  question  was, 

Gerard  joined  them,  and  urged  the  same  advice,  whether  the  country  should  be  conquered   or  free. 

Still  nothing  could  move  him  ;  he  remained  as  if  whethergovernmentscameof  divine  or  human  origin  ; 

spell-bound.     The  very  fear  of  what  might  happen,  and   that  if  they  wanted  the  one,  they  must   have 

the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  took  away  the  power  to  Bonaparte  ;  if  the  other,  the  Bourbons.    The  leaders 

avert  it.     He  saw  the  sun  shining  above  his  head,  that  of  the  people  saw  this,  but  fifty  other  distinctions  with 

was  no  more  to  behold  his  country's  independence,  or  it,  which  perplexed   and  distracted   their  attention 

the  face  of  freedom  ;  he  saw  the  triumphs,  the  strog-  firom  the  main  question  and  vital  principle,  covering 
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it  OTer  like  cobwebs,  or  eating  up  its  sap  and  pith  like  eood  is  within  their  possession  or  reach,  they  gro^  in- 

the  ivy.    The  Faubourgs  saw  no  alternative  between  different  to  it ;  raise  their  standard  of  perfection  still 

the  new  and  the  old  government ;  the  drawing-rooms  higher  ;  become  extravagant  and  &stidious  in  thdr 

and  coffee-houses,  that  is,  the  talkers  and  critics,  saw  ends,  to  the  neglect  of  all  practical  means  to  enforce 

something  else  between  the  two  (and  they  had  it),  them  ;  and,  like  the  dog  in  the  fable  (the  type  of  this 

namely,   their  own  opinion,  whatever  it  might  be.  class  of  philosophers  and  politicians),  constantly  lose 

When  folly  arrives  at  a  certain  height,  it  has  its  root  the  substance  for  the  shadow.    These  persons  are, 

in  equal  baseness  and  want  of  principle.    These  high-  doubtless,  useful  in  their  generation  ;  but  they  are 

flown  aspirations  after  Utopian  perfection  were  leagued  the  worst  marplots  and  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way 

(almost  inseparably)  with  rank  treachery  and  ranker  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  schemes.    They 

cowardice.     The  Parisian   speculators  and  sceptics  also  often  play  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the  manger  ;  and 

were  not  afraid  of  Bonaparte — they  were  afraid  of  envy  and  try  to  supplant  those  who  have  shown  more 

the  allies.     Had  he  been  once  more  at  the  head  of  practical  ability  than  themselves  ;  and  would  sooner 

conquering  armies,  in  possession  of  absolute  power,  see  the  object  of  their  whole  lives  mangled  and  made  a 

thev  would  (as  they  did  before)  have  crouched  to  him  mockery  of,  than  that  it  should  be  guarded  by  other 

and  hailed  him  as  a  god  ;  it  was  because  he  wanted  hands  than  theirs,  or  by  other  means  than  they  ap- 

their  assistance  and  zeal  to  defend  them  against  the  prove  of. 

enemy,  that  they  were  determined  to  do  nothing  to  .  .1. 

commit  themselves  irrevocably  in  the  struggle  ;  and       In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  say  that  this  new" 

that  they  did  everything  to  thwart,  annoy,  and  dis-  and  carefully  printed  edition  of  a  book  full  of 

countenance  him,  that  they  might  have  an  excuse,  in  striking  passages,  eloquent  descriptions,  and  oriei- 

case  of  their  being  called  upon  for  any  painful  sacri-  nal   thoughts,   deserves  a    place  in  every  well- 

fices  or  exertions,  to  deliver  up  both  him  and  them-  furnished  library.     It  was  the  last  great  labor  of 

selves  with  ignominy  to  the  enemy.      Every  one,  Hazlitt's   life,  and  could    not   have  been  repro- 

therefore,  thought  this  a  fit  opportunity  to  give  Bo-  duced  at  a  time  more  apt  or  opportune  ti^an  tiie 

naparte  his  advice  ;  to  cavil,  to  object,  to  criticize,  to  present, 

revive  old  grievances,  instead  of  meeting  present  ex-  ^  *     ______^__________«_____«. 

igencies,  or  warding  off  future  and  indelible  disgrace. 

All  their  resistance  to  Napoleon  really  meant  that  they       a  word  in  season  has  been  spoken  by  Archbishop 

would  not  make  any  very  violent    resistance  to  the  Whately.     In  the  charge  addressed  to  the  clergy  of 

allies,  so  that  this  Roman  sternness  and  independent  the  diocese  of  Dublin,  at  his  annual  visitation,  the 

deportment  was  only  a  cover  (in  case  of  reverses)  for  archbishop  directed  their  attention  principally  to  what 

the  undisguised  and  unqualified  display   of  French  has  been  called  "  papal  aggression.**     Dr.  Whately's 

ToUtility  and  national  abjectness.     It  must  be  con-  yje^g  ^re  characterized  alike  by  profound  philosophi- 

fessed  that  this  is  in  part  also  the  misfbrtune  of  the  ^al  truth  and  a  pure  spiritual  devotion.     He  showed 

cause.     Men  in  a  savage  and  rude  state  of  society  are  of  how  little  avail  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  had 

slaves,  l>ecause  they  do  not  know  what  liberty  is  ;  in  been,  except  as  a  source  of  irritation  ;  and  pointed  out 

a  state  of  civilization  and  knowledge,  they  want  the  that  the  evil  against  which  it  was  directed,  however 

courage  to  defend  it     Liberty  and  independence  are  fbrmidable  as  a  symptom,  was  of  little  consequencein 

also  nearly  anothername  for  disunion  and  party-spirit,  itself.     He  enforced  the  important  truth  that  it  is  not 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  history  of  revolutions  and  to   legislative   enactments  that  men  are  to  look  for 

reform,  have  only  to  read  the  account  of  the  battle  of  securities  for  their  faith,  but  to  their  own  earnest  and 

Bothwell   Bridge,  in    Old  Mortality ;  where,  while  unremitting  vigilance.     He  attributed  the  stationary 

the    tory  cavalry   were  charging  their  ranks,  the  or  receding  condition  of  the  Reformation  for  nearly 

Covenanters  were  debating  about  left  and  right-hand  three  centuries  less  to  the  efforts  of  the  Church  of 

defections.     So  it  was  and  so  it  wiU  be,  while  the  na-  Rome  than  to  the  remissness  of  Protestants.    From 

ture  of  thmgs  lasts.     Three  hundred  men,  willing  these  topics  he  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  the  compati^ 

to  be  slaves,  put  implicit  faith  m  and  follow  their  bility  of  mutual  tolerance  with  earnest  assertion  of 

leader,  and  carry  all  before  them.    Three  hundred  individual  convictions,  and  upon  true  Christian  unity, 

men,  determmed  to  think  and  act  for  themselves,  to  springmg  not  from  external  laws  or  compacts,  but 

give  way  in  nothing,  and  sacrifice  no  jot  of  their  opin-  from  an  internal  spirit  of  truthfuhiess  and  charity, 

ion  as  to  what  is  right,  while  they  are  disputing  and  The  whole  address  &  instmct  with  an  elevated  and 

refining,  are  spUt  into  as  many  diflferent  factions  as  affectionate  spirit.  It  is,  indeed,  the  voice  of  a  reformer 

there  are  persons,  and  are  set  upon  and  bound  hand  that  we  hear— of  one  who  aims  at  making  men  wiser 

and  foot  by  their  adversaries,  who  wiU  allow  them  no  and  better,  and  relies  upon  the  sole  agency  of  eunpla 

freedom  of  opinion  at  all.    This,  it  should  seem,  they  veracity  and  Christian  love.    At  thiy  time  of  renewed 

think  a  less  evil  than  the  other,  because  men's  self-  sectarian  tumult  it  is  like  oil  poured  on  the  stormy 

love  IS  sooner  brought  to  submit  to  a  barefaced  wrong  ^^ves.    It  contrasts  beautifully  with  the  Wiseman 

than   voluntarily  to  sanction  the  slijjhtest  difference  petulancies  on  the  one  side,  and  wiUi  the  splenetie 

of  sentiment,  which  might  compromise  their  own,  or  trickinessofthe  Durham  Letter  on  the  other.— flfpec^a- 

hy  being  the  next  thing  to  the  truth,  require  all  their  ^^  gj  /m/v. 

tenaciousness  of  principle  and  purpose  to  keep  the        *  ' 

separation  clear.  The  proximity  of  the  one  staggers  and 

makes  them  uneasy  ;  the  other  their  reason  despises.  CxTERPniLAR  Fungus. — On  the  subject  of  fbngi ; 
The  lovers  of  liberty  and  reform  are  the  natural  victims  of  all  the  strange  fungi  that  I  ever  met  with — not  ex- 
nnd  the  dupes  of  the  slaves  of  power.  For  the  latter  cepting  the  luminous  toadstool  of  Australia,  by  which 
thlnkonlyof  what  t«,  or  of  what  is  for  their  ad  vantage,  you  may  see  to  shave  yourself  at  midnight! — fiie 
and  cling  to  it  with  equal  servility  and  fury  ;  the  former  vegetable  caterpillar,  whereof  I  saw  several  specimens, . 
are  thinking  of  what  is  best,  though  it  may  be  quite  found  in  this  district,  is  the  most  strange.  I  believe 
hopeless,  and  their  hold  of  this  is  less  sure  and  fixed,  the  insect  is,  at  one  stage  of  its  existence,  a  large  gray- 
Reformers,  lovers  of  improvement  and  innovation,  moth ;  at  another,  it  becomes  a  caterpillar.  TVhen 
are  those  in  whom  the  ideal  faculty  prevails  over  sense  tired  of  a  somewhat  dull  lifb,  it  buries  itself  in  the 
and  habit ;  and  this  being  the  case,  they  will  be  apt  earth,  and  after  death  assumes  a  ftmgous  form,  or  i|fc' 
to  be  satisfied  too  easily  with  their  own  imaginations  least  there  springs  from  its  skeleton  a  fbngous  excres- 
and  opinions ;  and,  provided  they  can  indulge  in  these,  cence  like  a  bulrush,  which  pierces  and  rises  several 
care  little  about  having  them  realized,  of  which  there  inches  above  the  ground. — Our  Antipodes,  by  Colonel! 
is  in  general  small  chance.    If  a  certain  degree  of  Mundy, 
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From  Tait*s  Hagaslne. 

A  DAY  WITH  A  LION. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  while  residing  at  the  Cape,  I 
became  acquainted  wiUi  several  of  those   entcr- 

E rising  traders  who  are  engaged  in  the  lucrative, 
ut  rather  hazardous  traffic  with  the  natives  north 
of  the  Orange  river.  Those  traders  are  some- 
times absent  for  more  than  two  years  from  the 
colony,  moving  about  with  their  wa^ns  and  serv- 
ants, from  one  tribe  to  another,  until  their  goods 
are  ail  disposed  of,  when  they  return  to  Graham's 
Town  or  Cape  Town  with  the  cattle,  hides,  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  other  valuables,  into  which 
their  original  merchandise  has  been  converted, 
usually  at  a  profit  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  per 
cent.  Most  of  those  traders  whom  I  knew  in 
Cape  Town  confined  their  operations  to  the  country 
l^ing  along  the  western  coast  of  the  continent,  and 
stretching  from  the  Orange  river  towards  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  Benguela.  Some  of 
them  bad  advanced  on  that  side  nearly  to  the  ereat 
lake  which  has  since  been  discovered  by  travellers 
proceeding  from  another  quarter.  The  existence 
of  this  lake  is  well  known  to  the  natives  inhabiting 
the  western  coast,  who  have  often  spoken  of  it  to 
their  Ekiglish  visitors. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of  these 
adventurous  traders,  was  a  Mr.  Hutton,  a  respect- 
able English  colonist,  who  had  accumulated  a  small 
fortune  by  his  excursions  among  the  Namaquas 
and  the  Dammaras,  and  was  talking  of  retiring 
from  the  business.  I  had  heard  of  him  not  only 
aa  a  lucky  dealer  and  a  daring  hunter,  but  also  as 
being  one  of  the  most  intelligont  explorers  of 
South  Africa ;  and,  having  been  able  on  one  oc- 
casion to  render  him  a  slight  service,  I  obtained 
horn  him  in  return  a  good  deal  of  information  con- 
cerning those  parts  of  the  interior  with  which  he 
was  familiar.  Some  of  his  own  adventures  which  he 
occasionally  related,  in  illustration  of  the  facts  thus 
communicated,  seemed  to  me  to  be  curious  and 
interesting  enough  to  be  wortli  preserving.  One 
of  them  I  will  endeavor  to  repeat  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  words  in  which  he  told  it. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  proceeding  with  the  nar- 
rative, to  mention  briefly  the  circumstances  which 
drew  from  Mr.  Uutton  the  account  of  this  singular 
adventure.  The  service  which  I  had  rendered  to 
him  consisted  merely  in  obtaining  from  the  author^ 
ities,  by  proper  representations,  the  liberation  of  a 
Namaqua  servant,  whom  he  had  brought  to  town 
with  him  from  the  country  beyond  the  Orange  riv- 
er. This  dusky  youth  was  in  appearance  and  in 
character  a  genuine  Hottentot.  He  had  the  small 
stature,  the  tawny  complexion,  the  deep-set  eyes, 
the  diminutive  nose,  the  wide  and  prominent  cheek- 
bones, and  the  curiously  tufted  hair  which  distin- 
guish chat  peculiar  race.  He  was  usually  silent, 
grave,  and  somewhat  sullen  in  mood,  except  when 
he  was  excited  by  strong  liquor,  of  which,  like 
most  of  his  compatriots,  he  was  immoderately 
fond.  In  this  state  Apollo  (as  he  was  preposter- 
ously named)  became  not  only  lively  and  boisterous, 
but  excessively  pugnacious.  The  latter  quality 
brought  him  frequently  into  coUision  with  some  of 
the  saucy  and  knowing  blacks  of  Cape  Town,  who 
found  the  same  malicious  pleasure  in  teasing  the 
poor  Namaqua,  that  town-bred  youngsters  in  a 
London  school  evince  in  annoying  any  rustic  new- 
<^mer.  It  was  in  consequence  of  an  afiair  of  this 
sort,  that  poor,  half-muddled  Apollo,  after  a  des- 
perate combat  vnth  a  gigantic  Mossambique  *^  ap- 


prentice," had  one  day  l>ecn  bundled  ofl*  by  tlie 
police  to  the  lock-up  house  ;  and  his  muster,  who 
was  hardly  more  familiar  than  Apollo  himself 
with  the  ways  of  the  town,  came  to  me  to  ask  my 
advice  and  assistance  tf)ward8  getting  the  unlucky 
Namaqua  released.  There  was  little  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  this,  when  the  circumstances  were 
properly  explained  to  the  presiding  functivmary  ; 
and  Apollo,  after  a  few  hours'  detentlm  in  the 
*'  tronk"  (or  city  jail),  was  restored  to  his  masUT 
in  a  sober  and  very  penitent  condition. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  evidences  of 
strong  anxiety  and  even  affection  displayc<l  by  Mr. 
Ilutton  for  his  uncouth  protege  in  this  affair.  Thv» 
latter  had  certainly  nothing  in  his  appearance  or 
ways  which  could  be  considered  prepossessing. 
lie  had  indeed  the  grace  to  evince  some  attiicii- 
ment  for  his  master ;  but  otherwise  his  mental  uiul 
moral  traits  did  not  appeiur  to  he  more  attractive 
than  his  physiognomy.  I  hod  heard  that  Mr.  Hut- 
ton,  in  spite  of  his  reputation  as  a  keen  trader  and 
an  ardent  hunter,  was  an  upright  and  kind-hearted 
man  ;   and  I  concluded  that   Master  Apollo  had 

Srobably  been  entrusted  by  his  parents  to  the  tra- 
er,  with  a  solemn  promise  that  their  precious 
treasure  should  be  restored  to  them  unscatlied  ;  and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Hutton's  solicitude  proceeded  from 
his  conscientious  anxiety  to  keep  his  engagement. 

He  called  upon  me  that  evening,  to  thank  me 
for  my  attention  to  his  wishes.  In  the  course  of 
our  conversation,  I  casually  remarked  that  Apollo 
must  be  a  good  servant  to  have  inspired  his  mas- 
ter with  such  a  feeling  of  regard  for  him. 

**  I  ought  to  care  for  him,"'  answered  ^Ir.  Hut- 
ton,  *^  since  he  saved  my  life." 

This  reply  led,  of  course,  to  further  questioning, 
and  finally  elicited  from  the  trader  the  narrative 
which  struck  me  as  so  remarkable. 

**  I  picked  up  Apollo  about  ten  years  ago,"  ho 
said,  **  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orange  river.  lie 
was  then  a  child,  not  more,  I  should  sny,  than  ten 
or  twelve  years  old  ;  though  you  never  can  judge 
accurately  of  the  ages  of  these  natives.  I  found 
him  all  alone,  and  hfuf  dead  with  fever,  under  a  little 
shelter  of  boughs  and  grass,  where  his  people  had 
left  liim  when  ne  was  taken  ill.  They  almost  always 
desert  their  sick  people  and  decrepit  relations 
in  that  way.  It  is  a  shocking  custom,  and  I  think 
it  is  about  the  worst  part  of  their  character ;  for, 
in  other  respects,  I  must  say,  they  are  not  alto- 
gether so  bad  as  some  travellers  would  make  them 
out  to  be.  I  put  the  little  fellow  in  one  of  my 
wagons,  and  closed  him  with  quinine  and  other 
medicines ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  running 
about  as  well  and  lively  as  ever.  He  told  me  that 
his  name  was  Tkuetkue,  or  some  other  such  crack- 
jaw  affiiir,  with  two  or  three  clucks  in  it,  that  I 
would  not  attempt  to  pronounce.  So,  thinking  it 
best  to  give  him  a  Christian  name,  I  called  him 
Apollo  in  compliment  to  his  good  looks.  He  Iuim 
remained  with  me  ever  since,  and  has  always 
shown  himself  attached  to  me  in  his  oAvn  way. 
He  is  a  real  savage  still.  No  one  but  myself  can 
control  him  ;  and  he  generally  obeys  my  orders  as 
long  as  ho  can  remember  them,  which  is  seldom 
more  than  a  day.  But  I  cannot  make  him  a  tee- 
totaler or  a  man  of  peace,  although  I  believe  1 
have  set  him  a  fitir  example  in  both  those  lines. 
He  will  drink  whenever  he  can  get  the  liquor : 
and  when  he  is  excited  by  drink  or  provocation  he 
will  fight  like  a  mad  tiger.  Otherwise  he  is  an 
honest,  fitithful  feUow,  and  the  best  after-rider  1 
ever  had.    An  after-rider,  you  know,  is  the  name 
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given  to  the  Hottentot  or  black  boy  who  rides  with 
youy  and  carries  your  spare  gun  and  ammunition, 
and  sometimes  heads  off  the  game,  or  assists  you 
in  any  other  way,  as  you  order  him." 

I  knew  what  an  after-rider  was,  but  I  was  cu- 
rious to  hear  how  Apollo  had  been  able  to  render 
his  master  the  great  service  spoken  of.  It  seemed 
that  in  the  first  instance  he  had  owed  his  own  life 
to  Mr.  Hutton's  kindness. 

**  Probably  he  did,"  answered  Hutton,  "  al- 
though if  I  hod  not  found  him  he  might  have  re- 
covered. These  Namaquas  and  Hottentots  have 
wonderfully  tough  constitutions ;  it  takes  a  deal 
of  sickness  or  starvation  to  kill  them.  But  the 
other  affair  took  place  about  four  years  afo,  and  if 
you  care  to  hear  the  story,  I  have  no  objection  to 
repeat  it.  I  have  told  it  often  for  the  credit  of 
my  friend  Apollo. 

**  I  was  on  my  way  to  Dammara-land  with  two 
wagons  and  about  a  dozen  people.  Two  of  them 
were  Mozambique  blacks,  whom  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  Cape  Town,  and  the  remainder 
were  Hottentots  and  Namaquas  that  I  had  picked 
np  on  the  way.  Most  of  them  I  got  at  old  Schmel- 
en^s  missionary  station,  on  this  side  the  Orange 
river.  The  two  negroes  were  tolerably  good  ser- 
vants ;  they  had  gamed  some  knowledge  of  civil- 
ized habits  in  Cape  Town.  The  others  could  do 
little  besides  helping  to  drive  the  wagons  ;  though 
sometimes  they  were  of  service  in  following 
*  spoor^ — traces  of  game,  you  know.  They  knew 
the  country  well,  and  by  keeping  a  pretty  sharp 
eye  upon  them  I  was  able  to  make  them  use- 
ful, in  tracking  game,  as  I  said,  they  some- 
times rendered  good  service ;  but  they  were 
great  cowards,  and  though  some  of  them  could 
handle  fire-arms  tolerably  well,  I  never  could  get 
them  to  face  any  dangerous  animal,  such  as  a  buf- 
falo or  a  rhinoceros,  and  least  of  all  a  lion,  with 
any  steadiness.  I  shot  two  or  three  rhinoceroses 
with  little  support  from  any  of  them,  except 
Apollo,  who  always  stood  by  me  like  a  Trojan, 
though  his  teeth  sometimes  chattered,  and  his 
eyes  became  like  saucers,  as  we  approached  the 
enemy. 

"  One  afternoon,"  continued  Hutton,  "  I  out- 
spanned  near  a  pool,  where  many  animals  of 
different  sorts  came  at  night  to  drink.  We  could 
see  their  tracks  all  about  the  margin.  The  Nama- 
quas knew  the  place  well,  and  urged  me  to  en- 
camp at  a  little  distance  off,  saying  that  the  lions 
were  '  al  te  kwaad,'  or  very  angry,  in  that  region  ; 
and  that  if  we  rested  near  the  water  we  shoiud  be 
very  likely  to  lose  some  of  our  oxen,  and  might 
perhaps  be  ourselves  attacked.  For  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  when  a  lion  has  once  tasted  human  flesh, 
he  seems  to  acquire  a  curious  relish  for  it,  and  will 
leave  all  other  game  untouched  if  he  has  a  chance 
of  seizing  upon  a  man.  I  did  not  wish  to  run 
any  risk,  so  far  as  my  people,  or  my  oxen  either, 
were  concerned  ;  and  so,  ader  making  them  all 
drink  heartily,  I  drove  off  to  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles,  and  outspanned  in  a  small  valley,  out 
of  sight  from  the  pool.  We  kindled  a  large  fire  to 
keep  off  any  wild  beasts  that  might  be  prowling 
about,  and  then  turned  the  oxen  loose  to  pick  up 
what  little  herbage  they  could  find  among  the 
rocks  about  us.  Yor  myself,  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  have  a  shot  at  a  lion.  I  had  not  ba^ed  one  for 
more  than  three  years.  In  &ct,  I  hf^been  un- 
lucky in  two  or  three  long  shots,  and  began  to  fear 
that  I  should  get  out  of  practice  in  that  sort  of 
sport,  which  requires  good  nerves  and  experience 


more  than  anything  else.  I  asked  four  or  five  of 
my  best  men,  including  Apollo,  if  they  would 
watch  with  me  at  the  pool,  that  night,  for  lions. 
Three  of  them  consented,  and  we  left  the  othen 
with  the  wagons,  with  strict  injimctions  to  keep 
the  fire  burning,  and  not  to  let  tne  oxen  stray  to  a 
distance.  We  reached  the  water  just  at  sunset, 
and  set  to  work  at  once,  with  the  spades  and  hoes 
which  we  had  brought  with  us,  to  dig  a  hole  in 
the  sand  three  or  four  feet  deep,  about  twenty 
yards  from  the  pool.  In  about  an  hour  we  finished 
our  hiding-place,  throwing  up  the  earth  about  it 
so  as  to  conceal  us  still  better  from  the  sight  of  the 
wild  animals.  We  then  settled  ourselves  com- 
fortably in  the  trench,  and  lay  therewith  our  guns 
in  readiness,  waiting  for  the  lions. 

"  We  stayed  there  all  night  to  no  purpose.  A 
good  many  animals  came  down  to  drink,  but  no 
Rons.  There  were  springboks,  gemsboks,  zebras, 
quaggas,  and  some  other  creatures,  but  we  did 
not  waste  our  ammunition  upon  them,  as  we  were 
in  no  want  of  meat ;  and,  besides,  a  single  shot 
would  have  alarmed  the  lions,  and  prevented  them 
from  approaching  the  water.  However,  as  it 
happened,  we  fared  no  better  for  keening  quiet ; 
and  soon  after  dawn  we  came  out  oi  our  grave, 
stiff,  sleepy,  and  sulky,  without  having  bad  a 
glimpse  of  a  lion,  though  we  had  heard  them  roar- 
ing in  the  distance.  They  had  probably  been  at- 
tracted by  our  wagons  and  oxen ;  for  they  were 
prowling  about  them  all  night,  as  we  afterwards 
learned.  The  people  whom  we  had  left  with  them 
were  in  mortal  terror,  but  had  sense  enough  to 
keep  up  a  good  blaze.  The  oxen,  in  their  fright, 
crowded  almost  into  the  fire,  and  by  good  luck  the 
lions  did  not  venture  to  attack  them. 

**  I  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  meeting  the  game  I 
had  come  out  for ;  but  I  was  determined  not  to 
return  to  the  wagons  without  something  to  show 
for  our  night's  watching.  We  had  gone  but  a 
few  rods  from  the  pool  when  a  sm^  herd  of 
springboks  came  bounding  through  a  thicket  of 
thorn-trees  just  in  front  of  us.  They  ran  and 
leaped  as  though  something  had  frightened  them ; 
but  without  waiting  to  see  what  it  was,  I  fired 
both  barrels  in  among  them,  and  knocked  over  one 
of  the  largest.  My  men  all  blazed  away  at  the 
same  time,  and  without  the  smallest  efiect.  I  had 
just  taken  my  gun  from  my  shoulder,  when  an 
enormous  lion  walked  out  of  the  thicket,  and  came 
slowly  towards  us.  He  was  not  more  than  thirty 
yards  off,  and  there  was  no  time  to  reload.  I  was 
taken  so  completely  by  surprise  that  for  the  ^t 
few  seconds  I  stood  quite  motionless,  and  uncertain 
what  to  do.  But  I  then  saw  that  there  was  but 
one  course  for  us.  When  a  party  of  natives  go 
out  with  their  assagais  and  knives  to  take  a  lion, 
as  they  sometimes  do,  their  custom  is,  when  they 
see  the  lion  approaching,  to  sit  down  on  the 
ground  in  a  cluster.  The  lion,  if  he  is  in  a 
fighting  mood,  singles  out  one  of  them,  and  pounces 
upon  him.  Sometimes  the  unlucky  man  is  killed 
at  once  by  the  first  grip  of  the  lion^s  teeth  and 
claws ;  but  more  often  he  only  receives  severe  hurt. 
Then  the  other  natives  throw  themselves  altogether 
upon  the  animal ;  some  seize  his  tail  and  lift  him 
up,  which  prevents  him  from  turning  upon  them, 
while  others  stab  him  with  their  assagais,  and  out 
him  with  their  knives ;  and  firequent^  they  man- 
age to  kill  him  without  any  loss  of  ufe  in  their 
party.  But  sometimes  the  victory  is  on  the  other 
nde ;  the  lion  kiUs  two  or  three  of  the  natives, 
and  the  rest  take  to   their  heels.     It  seemed 
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to  me  just  possible  that  by  sitting  down  together, 
and  showing  a  bold  front,  we  might  intimidate  the 
lion,  and  prevent  him  from  attacking  us  until  I 
bad  time  to  reload.  I  called  out  loudly,  *  Sit ! 
sit ! '  and  knelt  down  myself  on  one  knee  at  the 
same  moment,  preparing  to  reload,  if  there  should 
be  time.  But  casting  a  hasty  glance  around,  I 
saw  that  all  three  of  my  men  had  taken  themselves 
off  at  full  speed  as  soon  as  the  lion  appeared,  and 
were  already  halfway  to  the  hill,  which  was  just 
on  this  side  of  the  wagons.  Apollo  had  started 
with  the  rest ;  but  he  told  me  afterwards,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  he  thought  I  was 
running  also ;  onlv,  not  being  so  light-footed  as 
they  were,  I  could  not  be  expected  to  keep  up 
with  them.  As  the  poor  fellow  did  not  dare  to 
look  round,  he  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until 
they  reached  the  wagons. 

**  In  this  way  I  was  left  alone,  to  face  the  lion. 
It  was  useless  then  for  me  to  run.  If  I  had  started 
with  the  Namaquas  he  would  have  had  one  of  us, 
and  moat  probably  myself,  before  we  had  gone 
fifty  yards.  My  gun  was  discharged;  and,  while 
we  were  digging  the  trench,  I  had  given  my 
hunting-knife,  which  incommoded  me,  to  Apollo  ; 
flo  that  I  was  at  that  moment  ajmpletely  dis- 
armed. I  save  myself  up  for  lost,  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  ana,  as  I  was  kneeling  there,  I  just  s:\id, 
*  GJod  help  my  poor  wife  and  children,'  and  waited 
for  the  lion  to  spring.  But  the  fellow  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  any  hurry.  He  came  slowly  up, 
slackening  his  pace  by  degrees  ;  and  at  last,  when 
he  was  about  twelve  feet  off,  he  stopped  and  sat 
down  on  the  ground  like  a  cat,  looking  me  full  in 
the  face.  I  sat  down  also,  and  looked  at  him  in 
return  ;  fixing  my  eyes  upon  his,  and  stiiring  as  hard 
as  I  could.  When  I  was  at  school,  I  had  read 
that  the  lower  animals  could  not  endure  the  steady 
gaze  of  a  man  ;  and  although  I  cannot  say  that  my 
own  experience  had  ever  continned  this  opinion,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  make  the  trial  with  the  lion. 
But  I  really  don't  think  it  hud  much  effect  upon 
him.  Nt)w-and-then  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  or 
look  round  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but  that  was 
all.  I^esently  he  lay  down,  with  his  paws  drawn 
up  under  him,  and  his  head  resting  on  the  ground, 
exactly  like  a  cat  watching;  a  mouse.  At  the 
same  time  he  kept  occasicmally  licking  his  lips,  as 
though  he  had  just  finished  a  meal.  I  s;iw  at 
once  what  the  rascars  intention  was.  He  had 
just  been  feasting  on  some  animal  he  had  killed, 
very  likely  a  springbok,  and  was  not  hungry.  But 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  me  for  his  next 
meal ;  and  as  lions  like  their  food  fresh  killiMl,  the 
scoundrel  was  keeping  me  until  he  had  digested 
his  breakfast.  Was  n't  that  an  agreeable  predica- 
ment for  a  Christian  man,  as  the  boers  say  ?*' 

There  was  no  denying  that  it  was  a  terrible 
situation  indeed.  But  I  had  read,  in  some  mis- 
sionary work,  of  a  Hottentot  who  was  kept  prisoner 
by  a  lion  in  a  similar  way,  and  was  watched  steadi- 
ly by  him  for  a  whole  day ;  but  at  night,  if  I 
remembered  rightly,  the  Hottentot  was  overcome 
by  exhaustion  and  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he 
awoke  the  lion  was  gone. 

**  Yes,'*  replied  the  trader,  *'  I  have  heard  of 
the  story.  The  Hottentot  was  a  lucky  fellow. 
You  see,  a  lion,  in  his  disposition  and  habits,  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  great  cat.  Some 
people  speak  of  the  lion's  magnanimity,  and 
ascribe  some  noble  Qualities  to  the  oeast ;  mit  that 
18  all  nonsense.  When  a  lion  is  not  hungry,  if  he 
meets  with  game  he  will  frequently  pass  it  by 


without  notice.  He  will  seldom  kill  it  out  of  mere 
wantonness  and  cruelty ;  but  neither  will  a  cat, 
unless  it  has  been  taught  to  do  so.  A  cat,  when 
it  is  not  hungry,  will  sometimes  play  with  a 
mouse  ;  that,  you  would  think,  must  be  from  a 
cruel  disposition  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is  only  keep- 
ing the  creature  alive  for  its  next  meal.  Now, 
this  is  exactly  what  the  lion  sometimes  docs,  and 
particularly  one  that  has  tiisted  human  tlesh  :  s* 
the  natives,. at  least,  will  tell  you.  The  n:itivi*s 
Siiy  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  lion  usually-  waits  for 
the  man  to  g«)  to  sleep,  and  then  watches  hiia 
till  he  begins  to  move  and  shows  signs  of  awakint*. 
when  he  pounces  upon  him.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hottentot,  the  licm  must  have  been  frightened 
away  by  something  that  occurred  while  the  man 
was  asleep.  P'or  myself,  I  did  not  doubt  that  the 
creature  was  watching  me  with  the  intention  of 
waiting  until  I  should  fall  asleep  from  exhaustion, 
and  then  springing  upon  me  at  the  first  movement 
I  mode.  I  was  safe,  I  thought,  so  long  as  I  could 
keep  my  eyes  open  ;  but  if  I  went  to  sleep,  I 
should  certainly  awake  in  the  lion's  jaws." 

There  was  something  so  peculiarly  frightful,  as 
well  as  unexpected,  in  the  picture  thus  conveyed, 
that  I  coidd  not  restrain  a  sli  udder  and  an  excla- 
mation of  horror. 

**0h  don't  be  alarmed  on  my  account,"  said 
Hutton,  with  a  laugh.  **  You  see  I  am  here  all 
alive  and  whole.  I  only  want  you  to  understand 
what  the  danger  really  was  before  I  tell  you  how 
I  escaped.  You.  know  I  had  been  up  all  ni^ht. 
and  was  tolerably  hungry  and  tired.  I  had 
brought  a  flask  full  of  water  with  me,  and  had  juat 
emptied  it  that  morning ;  so  that,  by  good  luck,  I 
was  not  at  all  thirsty.  But  for  that,  I  do  not 
know  how  I  should  liave  been  able  to  h(»ld  out 
through  the  day.  The  sun  came  up  bright  and 
clear,  as  it  usually  is  in  those  deserts,  with  a  blaze 
of  heat,  which  was  reflected  from  the  s;uid  about 
me  until  it  seemed  to  burn  my  skin.  I  had  a 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  with  ostrich-feathers  round 
it,  which  warded  off  the  direct  rays ;  but  still  I 
think  I  never  felt  the  sun  more  oppressive ;  per- 
haps it  was  because  I  was  weak  from  fasting  and 
want  of  rest.  Still,  I  kept  my  self-possession,  and 
was  constantly  on  the  watch  to  take  advantiige  of 
any  opportunity  for  escape.  There  was  just  a 
chance  that  my  men  might  muster  courage  enough 
to  come  down  in  a  body  to  my  relief;  but  I 
believed  them  to  be  too  chicken-hearted  to  ap- 
proach within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  lion,  and 
oesides,  there  was  the  probability  that  the  l)rute, 
if  he  should  see  them  approaching,  would  spring 
upon  me,  and  put  me  out  of  suspense  at  once." 

I  asked  if  he  did  not  try  to  load  his  gun. 

**  Of  course  I  did,"  he  answered  ;  "but,  at  the 
first  motion  I  made,  tlie  old  scoundrel  lifted  his 
head  and  growled,  as  much  aa  to  say,  *  None  of 
that,  my  boy,  or  if  you  do — ."  If  I  had  persisted 
it  is  clear  that  he  would  have  Ix'on  upon  me  l>ofore 
the  powder  was  in  the  barrel.  He  wius  a  Inigc  old 
fellow — I  think  the  largest  lion  I  ever  saw  ;  with 
a  long  grizzled  mane,  and  very  knowing  look. 
These  experienced  old  lions  are  aiiiiizingly  cun- 
ning. He  knew  perfectly  well  that  my  gun  waa 
a  weapon  of  some  kind  or  other  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  knew,  too,  of  my  people  being  in  the 
neighborhood  ;  for  every  now  and  then  he  would 
look  sharply  in  the  direction  of  the  wagons.  On 
such  ocoasions  I  could  feel  my  heart  beat  \io- 
lently,  and  the  prespiration  would  start  to  my 
skin  " 
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And  DO  wonder!  Bat  did  the  lion,  I  asked, 
remain  perfectly  quiet  through  the  whole  day  ? 

'*No;  unluckily  he  did  not,"  answered  the 
trader.  '*  His  restlessness  kept  me  in  constant 
anxiety.  Once  a  troop  of  zebras  came  suddenly 
by  us.  When  they  saw  the  lion  they  wheeled 
quickly  about,  snorted,  and  dashed  off  furiously  in 
another  direction.  The  lion  rose  to  his  feet  in  an 
instant,  turned  half  round,  and  looked  hard  at 
them.  Lions  are  particularly  fond  of  the  flesh  of 
the  zebra,  and  I  had  strong  hopes  that  he  would 
leave  me,  and  go  off  after  them.  But  I  suppose 
the  cunning  rascal  reflected  that  a  bird  in  the  hand 
was  worth  two  in  the  bush  ;  for  he  turned  back 
and  lay  down  again,  grumbling,  and  staring  harder 
than  ever  at  me,  as  though  he  meant  to  say,  *  You 
see,  my  line  fellow,  I  have  lost  a  zebra  through 
you  ;  and  now  I  mean  to  make  sure  of  you.  ^  You 
may  believe  that  in  my  heart  I  bestowed  a  few 
witch's  blessings  on  the  beast;  but  I  thought  it 
best  to  keep  silence. 

The  next  alarm  came  from  the  direction  of  my 
wagons.  I  saw  the  lion  look  earnestly  in  that 
direction,  as  he  had  done  once  or  twice  before, 
and  then  rise  to  his  feet,  and  utter  an  an^ 
growl,  drawinz  back  his  lips  and  showing  his 
teeth,  as  thou^  he  saw  something  that  did  not 
please  him.  I  learned  afterwards  that  my  men, 
urged  on  by  Apollo,  had  armed  themselves  to  the 
teeth,  and  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Stand- 
ing there,  with  their  wonderfully  keen  sight,  they 
could  perceive  the  lion  keeping  guard  over  me ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  see  the  brute  rise  and  turn 
towards  them  than  they  all  scampered  back  to  the 
wagons,  and  jumped  into  them,  frightened  almost 
out  of  their  wits.  After  a  little  while,  the  lion 
crouched  down  again  l)efore  me,  stretched  out  his 
paws,  yawned  and  winked,  and  I  thought  seemed 
to  be  growing  tired  of  his  watch.  But  it  was  clear 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  there  till 
night,  otherwise  he  would  have  settled  my  account 
without  further  delay." 

I  may  observe,  that  the  calm  indifference  with 
which  Mr.  Ilutton  had  thus  far  told  this  singular 
story  was  calculated  to  make  a  very  peculiar  im- 
pression upon  a  listener — half  of  wonder  and  half 
of  amusement.  He  spoke,  in  fact,  in  the  same 
quaint  and  cool  manner  in  which  an  old  soldier 
relates  the  history  of  a  battle,  or  a  mariner  tells  of 
the  shipwrecks  which  he  has  experienced. 

**  Towards  evening,"  he  continued,  "  I  heard  a 
low  roaring,  which  seemed  to  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. It  appeared  to  disturb  my  lion  a  good  deal. 
From  the  sound  I  knew  it  to  be  the  roar  of  a 
lioness ;  and  I  thought  it  likely  that  the  old 
fellow's  mate  was  looking  about  for  him.  He  sot 
up  and  lay  down  again,  two  or  three  times,  moving 
about  uneasily,  and  sniffing  the  ground,  as  though  he 
was  troubled  in  his  mind  ;  but  he  remained  silent, 
and  at  last  the  voice  of  the  lioness  passed  gradually 
out  of  hearing.  This,  I  think,  was  the  most  anx- 
ious moment  of  the  whole  day  to  me.  For  if  the 
lion  had  answered  his  mate,  and  called  her  to  him, 
she  would  most  likely  have  been  hungry,  and  in 
that  case  would  not  have  delayed  an  instant  in 
seizing  the  nice  supper  which  her  husband  was 
keeping  for  himself  I  dare  say  the  cunning  old 
rascal  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  thought  it 
best  to  keep  his  own  counsel. 

*'  At  last  the  night  came.  The  stars  were 
bright,  but  there  was  no  moon.  I  could  see  ob- 
jects indistinctly  at  a  little  distance,  and  could  just 
discern  the  outlines  of  the  hills  to  the  eastward. 


The  lion  lay  quiet,  in^a  shaggy  mass,  a  few  yards 
from  me.  I  knew  that  he  was  wide  awake,  and 
that  he  saw  distinctly  every  motion  I  made.  Oc- 
casionally I  could  see  his  eyes  turned  towards  me, 
shining  like  two  coals  of  fire.  My  last  hope  now 
was  that,  bjr  remaining  perfectly  silent  and  mo- 
tionless, I  might  tire  him  out,  or  keep  him  from 
attacking  me  until  something  happened,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hottentot  we  were  speaking  of,  to  draw 
him  off.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  remain  awake,  and  this  was  really  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  me.  I  was  completely 
worn  out,  as  you  may  imagine,  after  being  forty- 
eight  hours  without  food  or  sleep,  and  my  mind 
most  of  the  time  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  anxiety.  The  night  was  chilly,  which  alone 
would  have  caused  me  to  feel  sleepy.  Everything 
about  me  was  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  I  had  to 
make  continual  efforts  to  keep  my  eyelids  open. 
Every  now  and  then  I  caught  myself  nodding,  and 
would  awaken  with  a  sudden  start  of  terror,  at  the 
thought  that  the  lion  might  be  just  preparing  to 
spring  upon  me.  That  was  really  a  norrid  time. 
I  haraly  like  to  think  of  it  even  now.  I  was  like 
a  condemned  prisoner  who  awakes  from  a  ni|;ht- 
mare  to  remember  that  he  is  to  be  executed  in  a 
few  hours.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  held  out  in 
that  condition  through  the  night.  It  was  too  much 
for  human  nature." 

Here  the  trader  paused  for  a  moment,  looking 
serious  and  absorl^ed,  like  a  man  who  has  painftu 
recollections  recalled  to  his  mind.  But  he  pres- 
ently roused  himself,  and  proceeded  with  his 
story. 

**  Two  or  three  hours  after  the  darkness  had  set 
in,  I  could  hear  the  animals  coming  to  the  water 
to  drink.  Some  of  them  passed  at  a  little  distance 
from  me,  but  I  did  not  get  a  sight  of  any.  The 
lion  saw  them  plainly,  but  he  only  moved  his  head 
a  little  as  they  trotted  by.  There  was  no  chance 
of  his  leaving  me  and  going  after  them,  as  I  had 
hoped.  All  at  once,  he  lifted  his  head,  looked 
towards  me,  and  l>egan  to  growl.  *  Now,'  I 
thought,  *  the  time  is  come  !'  He  rose  on  his  feet, 
and  growled  louder,  all  the  while*  looking  hard  at 
me,  as  I  thought.  I  braced  myself  up  for  a  strug- 
gle, with  my  gun  in  my  left  hand  and  my  handker- 
chief in  my  right.  I  had  a  notion  of  endeavorine 
to  thrust  the  gun  crosswise  into  his  mouth,  and 
then  getting  my  right  hand  down  his  throat.  It 
was  a  very  poor  chance,  but  the  only  one  left,  and 
I  meant  to  die  game.  In  fact,  I  had  given  up  all 
hope.  But  in  a  f^  minutes  the  lion,  to  my  sur- 
prise, became  quiet  again,  and  sat  down  ;  he  did 
not  lie  down  as  before,  but  kept  his  head  stretched 
forward  towards  me,  like  a  cat  intently  examining 
some  object.  At  last  he  lay  down  again,  as 
though  he  was  satisfied  about  the  matter  that  had 
disturbed  him.  But,  in  another  ten  minutes  or 
so,  he  rose  up  once  more  to  his  feet,  and  growled 
more  ferociously  than  ever.  It  struck  me  then 
that  another  lion  might  be  cautiously  approaching 
me  behind,  and  that  my  particular  mend  was  ob- 
jecting to  any  division  of  the  spoil.  If  this  were 
the  case,  my  fate  would  soon  be  settled.  Then  I 
thought  it  just  possible  that  my  men  might  be 
making  some  attempt  to  save  me,  under  cover  of 
the  dairkness ;  but  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
their  mustering  courage  enough  to  do  anything 
effectual.  I  was  now  fully  awake,  as  you  may 
suppose.  The  lion  was  standing  up,  growlixiff 
continually,  and  moving  from  side  to  side,  as  u 
he  felt  uncertain  what  to  do.    At  last  he  crouched> 
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and  I  saw  dearly  that  he  was  getting  ready  for  a 
spring.  At  that  moment  I  neard  a  loud  yell 
behind  me,  and  saw  everything  around  lightea  up 
by  a  blaze  of  fire.  The  yell  was  kept  up  constantly 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  all  at  once  somebody, 
looking  as  though  his  head  and  shoulders  were  all 
in  a  blaze,  came  running  in  between  me  and  the 
lion.  The  brute  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  more  in 
fright  than  in  anger,  and  went  bounding  off  into 
the  darkness.  I  then  saw  that  the  person  with 
the  fire  was  Apollo  himself.  The  blaze  had  gone 
out,  but  the  little  fellow  had  two  or  three  lighted 
brands  in  each  hand,  and  was  flourishing  them 
about  his  head,  and  dancing  and  whirling  round, 
in  a  frantic  way,  like  a  little  demon — though  to 
ne,  just  then,  he  seemed  more  like  an  angel  of 
liffht.  The  poor  little  creature  was  in  such  a  state 
of  terror  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  and  did  not 
hear  a  word  that  I  said.  *  Load  the  gun !  load 
the  gun  !*  he  kept  screaming.  '  The  great  beast 
will  come  back  !    Load  the  gun ! ' 

**  This  was  good  advice,  and  I  followed  it  as 
quickly  as  I  could.  At  first,  on  rising,  I  found 
myself  so  stiff  that  I  could  hardly  move  my  limbs. 
But  the  blood  soon  began  to  circulate  again,  and 
when  I  had  loaded  up,  we  moved  off  towards  the 
wagons.  Apollo  ran  before  me  all  the  way,  still 
in  a  terrible  fright,  with  a  frying-pan  on  his  head, 
and  a  firebrand  in  his  right  hand,  jumping  and 
screaming  like  a  madman,  to  scare  the  wild 
beasts.  We  got  safely  to  the  outspan  place,  and 
when  I  had  something  to  stay  my  hunger,  I  made 
Apollo  tell  me  how  he  had  managed  the  affiir, 
wnich  was  still  a  mystery  to  me.  I  found  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  tried  hard  all  day  to  induce  the 
other  men  to  join  him  in  going  to  my  relief.  They 
made  one  attempt  in  the  morning,  as  I  mentioned, 
but  their  hearts  failed  them.  At  night  Apollo 
made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  the  business  by 
himself,  and  he  set  about  it  in  a  really  ingenious 
manner.  He  took  one  of  my  large  frying-pans, 
and  covered  the  inside  with  a  thin  coating  ofgun- 
powder,  just  enough  moistened  to  make  it  bum 
slowly ;  over  this  he  placed  some  straw  which  I 
used  for  packing,  and  sprinkled  dry  powder  upon 
it ;  and  on  the  top  of  all  he  raised  a  little  heap  of 
brushwood  and  dry  sticks.  With  this  on  his 
head',  he  started  from  the  wagons  afler  dark. 
When  he  had  come  about  half  way,  he  lay  down 
and  crawled  towards  me  so  slowly  and  cautiously 
that  the  lion  did  not  observe  him  until  he  was 


vfithin  about  a  hundred  yards  of  us.  Tlien  it  wa« 
that  the  brute  first  rose  up  and  began  growling. 
Apollo  said  that  when  he  heard  it  his  heart  became 
as  cold  as  ice,  and  he  almost  wont  into  a  fit.  lie 
lay  perfectly  still,  until  the  lion  becjirae  quiet,  and 
he  then  began  again  to  creep  forward,  dragging 
himself  along  on  the  ground,  inch  by  inch,  and 
resting  for  a  minute  or  two  at  every  yard  he  made. 
At  last,  when  he  thought  he  was  nei\r  enough ,  he 
took  out  a  lucifer-match  from  a  box  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  wagon,  and  lighted  it.  He 
touched  the  straw,  which  blazed  up  immediately. 
It  was  while  he  was  doing  this  that  the  lion 
became  so  much  excited  ;  but  Apollo  left  him  no 
time  to  act,  for  he  dashed  in  upon  us,  as  I  have 
told  you,  with  the  frying-pan  on  his  head,  and  a 
burning  stick  in  his  hand,  and  routed  the  enemy 
at  once.  So  now  you  know  the  reason  why  I  feel 
such  a  particular  regard  for  the  little  Namaqua.  I 
really  believe  he  showed  more  ingenuity  and 
courage  in  saving  my  life  than  he  could  have 
mustered  to  preserve  his  own.'' 

Apollo  haa  certainly  behaved  in  a  most  credita- 
ble manner,  and  I  was  ready  to  admit  that  he 
deserved  all  the  good  that  his  master  could  do  for 
him.  As  for  the  lion,  I  supposed  nothing  more 
was  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

**  You  are  mistaken  there,"  said  Hutton.  "  I 
have  the  best  port  of  him  now  at  my  house.  I  had 
an  account  to  settle  with  the  niscal  for  the  horrid 
torture  I  had  su^red  through  him.  Besides,  as  he 
was  evidently  a  *  man-eater,'  it  would  not  have 
done  to  leave  him  at  large,  if  I  could  help  it.  I 
was  sure  he  would  not  quit  the  pool  so  long  as  the 
oxen  remained  near  it ;  and  as  I  knew  that  two 
other  traders,  Johnson  and  Le  Roux,  were  only  a 
day  or  two  behind  me,  I  waited  till  they  came  up, 
and  we  all  went  out  together,  with  our  people  and 
dogs.  We  hunted  for  two  days  before  we  could 
manage  to  turn  the  old  cannibal  out  of  his  den, 
among  some  rocks  and  bushes.  Johnson  happened 
to  be  nearest  to  him,  and  bowled  him  over  at  a 
long  shot.  A  capital  shot  it  was  too ;  the  ball 
went  in  behind  the  nxht  shoulder  and  came  out 
under  the  left  flank.  1  gave  Johnson  five  pounds 
for  the  skin,  which  I  mean  to  have  stufied  and  set 
up  at  home,  in  memory  of  the  day  I  passed  with 
the  living  owner,  and  the  day  after.  The  first  I 
consider  to  have  been  the  most  miserable  day,  and 
the  other  the  happiest,  that  I  have  ever  spent  in 
aUmylife.»' 


Louis  Napoleon. — ^The  overweening  ambition  of  the 
French  president  appears  to  shoot  beyond  the  setting 
up  of  a  mere  temporal  kingdom  for  himself,  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  theocracy.  Louis  Napoleon  ordains 
tliat  the  great  national  holyday  of  the  year  shall  be 
,the  saint's-day  of  his  uncle  ;  and  in  solemnizing  it,  on 
Sunday  last,  along  with  other  imposing  agencies,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  gorgeous  superstitions  of  the 
Romish  Church  ;  military  displays,  illuminations  and 
fireworks,  and  the  ceremonies  of  high  mass,  were  so 
skilfully  blended,  that  spectators,  dazzled  with  light 
and  drunken  with  frankincense,  lost  the  power  of  dis- 
criminating between  Napoleon  the  saint  and  Napoleon 
the  emperor.  Their  imaginations  began  to  manufac- 
ture one  mythical  personage  out  of  those  two  dissim- 
ilar characters,  and  to  attribute  a  share  in  their  sanc- 
tity to  all  members  of  the  family.  This  attempted 
•potheosis  of  the  emperor  has  been  compared  to  the 


deification  of  Julius  Cuesar  by  Augustus  ;  it  more  re- 
sembles the  attribution  of  a  sacred  as  well  as  a  royal 
character  to  the  reigning  families  of  Russia  and  China. 
This  retrograde  movement  towards  the  hierarchical 
juggling  of  barbarous  ages,  is  passing  stmnge  in  the 
land — we  will  not  say  of  Voltaire,  but  of  Pascal.  The 
spectacle,  however,  is  not  witliout  its  uses.  As  in  the 
missionary  operations  in  the  Pacific,  we  may  see  in  a 
manner  with  our  own  eyes  the  living  presentment  of 
the  first  dissemination  of  Christianity  among  our  bar- 
barous ancestors,  so  in  the  fCtiS  of  Louis  Napoleon  we 
may  see  how  hierarchical  dynasties  were  founded  in 
old  Egypt  and  Babylon.  In  particular,  we  may  see 
of  what  unworthy  materials  the  human  gods  of  old 
times  might  be  made.  The  reflex  glories  of  the  composite 
warrior  and  saint  Napoleon  are  made  to  gild  the  hero 
of  Boulogne  and  Strasbourg  and  roue  of  London. — 
Spectator,  21  Aug, 
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From  the  Timet,  25  Aug. 
THE  LOBOS  ISLANDS. 

A  FEW  months  ago,  application  was  made  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  on  tlie  part  of  certain  merchants  of 
this  country,  for  information  respecting  the  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of  the  Lobos  Islands.  These 
desolate  and  uninhabitable  rocks,  rising  from  the 
South  Pacific  at  a  distance  in  one  case  of  15,  and 
in  the  other  of  40,  miles  from  the  coast  of  Peru, 
became  suddenly  invested  with  an  extraordinary 
value  by  the  increasing  use  of  guano.  Their 
otherwise  unproductive  surface  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  thick  layers  of  this  precious  manure, 
and,  as  no  vestiges  of  human  occupation  were  dis- 
cernible on  their  shores,  it  was  naturally  inquired 
whether  the  rights  of  possession  were  vested  oy  the 
principles  of  public  law  in  any  particular  State, 
or  whether  the  deposits  were  not  the  common 
property  of  all  who  chose  to  seek  them.  The  rights 
in  question  were  claimed  by  the  Republic  of  Feru 
on  the  grounds  of  contiguity,  recognized  dominion, 
and  such  a  species  of  occupancy  as  circumstances 
permitted.  These  grounds  will  be  found  exempli- 
fied more  plainly  as  we  proceed,  but  the  foreign 
secretiiry,  after  due  consideration  of  the  case, 
returned  fur  answer  to  the  applicants  aforesaid 
that  the  Peruvian  title  appeared  prima  facie  to  be 
valid,  and  that  consequently,  **  however  advan- 
tageous it  might  be  to  Great  Britain  to  appropri- 
ate these  islands  or  declare  them  common  property, 
it  was  impossible  for  her  majesty's  government  to 
violate  international  law  for  national  interest." 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  a  similar 
application  wtis  made  in  the  United  States  by 
James  C.  Jewett,  captain  of  a  trading  vessel,  who, 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  ^lew  York,  re- 
quested Mr.  Webster  to  furnish  him  with  similar 
information,  in  satisfaction  of  similar  curiosity. 
Mr.  Webster  replied  to  Captixin  Jewett  by  a  com- 
munication which,  for  **  important,"  though  un- 
specified, rejisons,  he  desired  should  be  kept  pri- 
vate, but  which,  either  in  the  American  view  of 
confidential  intercourse  or  from  some  relaxation  of 
the  conditions  originally  imposed,  has  been  pub- 
lished at  full  length  in  the  New  York  journals.  In 
this  letter  the  secretary  states  that  **  his  depart- 
ment was  not  aware  that  the  Lobos  Islands  were 
either  discovered  or  occupied  by  Spain  or  Peru,  or 
that  the  guano  (m  them  had  ever  been  used  for  ma- 
nure on  the  adjacent  coast  or  elsewhere.  Their 
distance,"  he  adds,  **  from  the  continent  is  five  or 
six  times  greater  than  is  necessary  to  make  them 
a  dependency  thereof  pursuant  to  the  public  law ;" 
and  he  proceeds  to  suggest  that,  "  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  quite  probcSk  that  Benjamin  Morell, 
iunr.,  who,  as  master  of  the  schooner  Wasp,  of 
New  York,  visited  these  islands  in  September, 
1822, 7nai/  justly  claim  to  have  been  their  discoverer.  ^^ 
*'  Under  these  circumstances,"  continues  Mr.  Web- 
ster, "  it  may  be  the  dviy  of  this  government  to 
protect  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  visit 
the  Lobos  Islands  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  guano ;" 
which  *'  duty,"  he  observes,  "  will  be  the  more 
apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  theoonsumers 
in  this  country  might  probably  obtain  it  for  half 
the  price  they  now  pay,  were  it  not  for  the  charges 
of  the  Peruvian  government." 

The  reader  wiu  hardly  fail  to  remark  how  aoca- 
rately  this  concluding  **  consideration"  ooinoides 
with  that  which  induced  the  same  statesman  to 
defend  the  encroachments  of  New  England  fisher- 
men upon  waters  not  their  own  ;  but  the  whole 


oommunication  is  characterized  by  such  laxity  of 
political  argument,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
conducive  to  Mr.  Webster's  reputation  if  the 
privacy  originally  bespoken  for  it  had  been  more 
rigorously  observed.  Two  grounds  are  notified  by 
the  American  Secretary  as  warranting  the  traders 
of  the  United  States  in  taking  guano  from  the 
Lobos  Islands  without  paying  for  it.  One  of  these 
— that  of  prior  discovery — we  may  very  briefly  dis- 
miss ;  for,  not  to  dwell  on  the  ludicrous  assumption 
that  lands  within  40  miles  of  a  well-known  coast, 
in  a  well-firequented  sea,  should  have  remained 
undetected  till  the  days  of  George  IV.,  it  is  very 
clear  that  **  Benjamin  Morell,  junr."  can  have 
little  credit  for  introducing  the  world  to  islands 
which  were  set  down  in  common  maps  under  their 
Spanish  names  for  many  years  before  he  was  bom. 
Nor  is  the  other  argument  much  stronger.  Mr. 
Webster  simply  remarks  in  depreciation  of  the 
Peruvian  claim,  that  his  department  was  '*  not 
aware"  of  any  circumstances  constituting  its  va- 
lidity. Perhaps  not ;  but,  as  few  departments 
have  the  advantage  of  omniscience,  it  would  surely 
not  have  been  injudicious  to  have  instituted  some 
inquiries  before  proceeding  on  this  negative  evi- 
dence to  demolish  the  property  of  an  independent 
State  in  its  own  alleged  possessions.  There  was 
incontestably  a  prima  facie  case  in  fiwor  of  the 
Peruvian  government,  as  inheritor  of  the  Spanish 
dominion.  These  islands  lay  off  its  own  coasts, 
they  were  called  by  descriptive  Spanish  names 
(Lobos  de  Tierra  and  Lobos  Afuera, — the  Hither 
and  the  Further  Lobos),  they  had'  never  been 
claimed  by  any  other  SUite,  and  they  had  experi- 
enced precisely  that  amount  of  occupation  which 
the  nature  of  things  suggested,  being  neglected 
while  their  contents  were  unknown,  and  guarded 
when  the  time  came  for  appreciation.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  Peruvians  had  exercised  indisputable 
acts  of  sovereignty  many  years  ago.  They  had 
warned  ofi*  foreign  vessels  as  early  as  1833,  and  had 
taken  careful  surveys  and  admeasurements  of  their 
animal  treasures  in  1847.  In  the  interval,  more 
than  one  British  vessel  had  been  seized  for  tres- 
pass, and  the  seizure  had  been  allowed. 

At  this  moment,  however,  a  strange  elucidation 
has  been  offered  in  the  United  Stateis  of  the  con- 
trast thus  furnished  between  American  and  Brit- 
ish policy.  It  has  been  plainly  declared  that,  in 
forbearing  to  substitute  might  for  right  on  the 
Lobos  Islets,  England  has  been  only  circuitously 
promoting  her  own  pecuniary  interests.  English- 
men, it  18  said,  are  Peruvian  bondholders  to  a 
large  extent ;  the  proceeds  of  the  guano  exports 
are  assigned  in  liquidation  of  these  bonds ;  and 
thus,  under  pretensions  of  disinterested  respect 
for  national  rights,  England  has  secured  her  own 
indemnification  in  an  ill-looking  bargain,  and  has 
increased  the  resources  of  her  own  paymasters  by 
aiding  them  in  the  creation  of  a  lucm^ive  monop- 
oly. In  this  charitable  view  o^  v.ie  transaction, 
the  claims  of  Peru  to  the  territory  in  question  are 
described  as  an  **  unlawful  usurpation,"  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  our  government  as  a  "  selfish 
connivance;"  Mr.  Webster^s  communication  to 
Captain  Jewett  is  termed  **  clear  and  conclusive" 
as  to  the  availability  of  the  Lobos  guano  deposits ; 
En^and  is  quietly  identified  with  Peru,  and  the 
whole  prooeedings  are  considered  as  presenting 
*'  another  speck  of  war." 

We  really  did  not  ima^ne  that  any  writers,  not 
being  'trae4>om  British  Protectionists,  would  ever 
have  ventured  to  insinuate  that  the  agriculturists 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  had  heen  remorselessly 
sacrificed  in  their  very  dearest  interests  to  a  knot 
of  "  bollionists"  in  the  shape  of  Peruvian  bond- 
holders. The  assertion  that,  for  the  sake  of  send- 
ing up  South  American  scrip,  we  have  foregone  a 
gratuitous  supply  of  the  most  precious  article  of 
modern  commerce,  is  so  prodigiously  perverse, 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  directed  gainst  the  far- 
mers* own  administration,  we  should  have  searched 
for  its  origin  in  the  columns  of  an  eccentric  con- 
temporary. This  ingenious  conception,  however, 
we  remit  to  its  owners,  observing  simply,  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  the  ^'  speck  of  war*'  dis- 
cernible to  American  eyes  has  certainly  no  refer- 
ence to  this  country  in  particular.  The  claims  of 
the  Peruvian  government  are,  at  any  rate,  so  far 
oonfonnable  to  apparent  facts  as  to  have  hitherto 
obtained  from  foreign  States  a  recognition  suspend- 
ing all  interference  on  the  part  of  their  subjects. 
If  the  United  States,  on  no  better  ground  than  that 
of  confessed  ignorance,  set  aside  these  claims  with 
the  strong  hand,  the  occurrence  will,  of  course, 
suggest  its  own  reflections  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  tne  maintenance  of  national  rights  and  public 
law  ;  but  those  who  remember  the  measure  dealt 
out  to  Spanish  bondholders  will  not  expect  the 
sword  to  be  drawn  for  the  creditors  of  Peru.  The 
question  is  not  one  of  ccmcerted  monopolies  or  re- 
ciprocal engagements,  but  of  ascertainable  right 
and  international  honesty.  We  cannot  regret  that 
one  South  American  State  out  of  a  dozen  has  at 
length  put  itself  in  a  way  of  liquidating  its  just 
debts ;  but  it  must  be  plain  to  all,  except  the 
wilfully  blind,  that  no  country  would  gain  as  much 
as  Great  Britiiin  from  the  opening  of  the  guano 
islands  to  the  world. 


From  the  Times,  10  Aug. 
TUB   FISHERY  QUESTION. 

According  to  the  communications  imparted  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  ministerial  jour- 
nals, wo  are  to  understand,  it  appears,  that  the 
question  of  the  fisheries  has  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  by  negotiation  and  af;reement.  The 
terms  of  the  new  convention  provide,  it  seems,  for 
what  is  termed  **  absolute  reciprocity,"  or,  in 
other  words,  British  waters  are  to  be  open  to  Ameri- 
can fishermen,  and  American  waters  to  British 
fishermen,  with  no  further  reserve  than  that  of 
the  three  miles  coast-border,  which  neither  of  the 
contracting  parties  could  with  any  prudence  fore- 
go. These  stipulations  ai*e  characterized  by  the 
organs  of  the  government  as  both  **  simple  and 
"equitable.'*  We  are  not  much  concerned  to 
gainsay  the  description,  but  we  think  the  public 
will  coincide  with  us  in  opinion  that  an  arrange- 
ment of  such  libcnility  must  have  been  conducted 
"with  extraordinary  unskilfulness  to  have  produced 
a  menace  of  embroilment.  In  point  of  fact,  we 
have  been  verging  on  something  like  a  rupture 
with  the  United  States  in  the  very  process  of  con- 
ceding the  point  of  dispute  between  us. 

The  only  subject  of  discussion  suggested  by  the 
treaty  which  has  hitherto  regulatedi  our  proceed- 
ing was  supplied,  as  the  reader  knows,  by  the 
variety  of  intcrpretsition  given  to  the  word  "  bay.'* 
The  Americans  never  asserted  that  they  possessed 
or  were  entitled  to  possess  the  riK^t  of  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  our  shores.  They  stipulated 
only  for  the  liberty  of  entering  such  bays  as  con- 
tained fishing-grounds  more  than  three  miles  dis- 
tant from  any  point  of  the  coast,  and,  if  this  lib- 
erty had  been   formally,    as  it  was  practicdly, 


admitted,  there  would  have  been  no  dispute  what- 
ever respecting  the  convention  of  1818.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  British  government  was  other- 
wise tnan  justified  in  its  interpretation  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  question  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  shown 
sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  such  to  be  the 
only  true  and  literal  construction  of  the  agreement. 
There  existed,  however,  many  and  obvious  motives 
for  relaxing  in  favor  of  the  American  remonstrants 
a  right  which  was  somewhat  invidiously  derived, 
and  which  was  productive  of  more  risk  than  advan- 
tage ;  but,  when  it  had  been  once  decided  to  make 
this  concession,  it  does  appear  remarkably  strange 
that  measures  should  have  been  so  arranged  as  to 
bring  at  least  the  opinion  of  the  two  States  into 
temporary  collision.  The  Americans,  it  seems, 
are  to  be  indulged  in  their  own  interpretatiim  of 
the  word  **bays  ;**  that  is  to  say,  the  only  point 
in  dispute  is  to  be  given  entirely  in  their  favor, 
and  yet  we  know  that  observations  of  the  most  un- 
friendly character  have  been  made  in  Congress, 
and  shipe-of-war  despatched  to  a  certiiin  rendezvous, 
with  general  misgivings  of  a  possible  rupture. 

On  an  impartial  review  of  these  proceedings, 
though  we  are  disposed  to  suspect  Mr.  Webster 
of  considerable  insincerity,  we  cannot  acquit  Iler 
Majesty*8  government  of  very  false  statesmanship. 
The  decision  which  is  now  announced  must  either 
have  been  originally  contemplated,  or  induced  by 
circumstances  transpiring  in  the  course  of  the  trans- 
action. The  former  supposition  would  be  the 
more  charitable  of  the  two,  but  we  find  it  hard  to 
be  reconciled  either  with  the  presumptive  policy  of 
the  administration  or  with  the  tenor  of  document- 
ary evidence.  It  certainly  could  never  have  l)een 
expected  that  a  government  committed  to  at  least 
the  theory  of  colonial  protection  should  promptly 
concede  to  a  foreign  State,  against  the  notorious 
demands  of  our  colonies,  a  point  which  even  Free- 
trade  Administration  had  never  definitely  surren- 
dered. Still  less  could  it  be  conceived,  when  Sir 
John  Pakington  announced  his  intention  of  remov- 
ing all  ground  of  colonial  complaint,  that  his  views 
included  the  abandonment  of  the  privilege  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  colonists  had  successful- 
ly petitioned  Lord  Stanley  seven  short  years  ago. 
That  such  abandonment,  broadly  speaking,  might 
be  a  judicious  stroke  of  policy  we  do  not  deny; 
but,  considering  what  were  the  known  desires  of 
our  North  American  fellow-subjects,  and  what  the 
professed  disposition  of  Lord  Derby's  government 
towards  them,  we  do  not  see  how  a  movement  de- 
clared to  be  made  in  their  interests  could  ever 
have  been  expected  to  result  in  a  surrender  of  the 
very  point  which  they  were  eager  t)  defend.  The 
colonists  had  always  entreated  tliat  the  fishermen 
of  the  States  might  not  only  be  kejtt  at  a  distance 
from  their  shores,  but  excluded  from  their  bays. 
A  new  colonial  secretary  advertises  hivS  inU>ntion 
of  at  length  removing  all  their  grounds  of  com- 
plaint, despatehes  a  naval  force  for  this  purpose, 
incenses  the  people  of  the  Union,  and  then  l)rin^8 
the  question  to  what  is  called  a  simple,  c(juit;i!jle. 
and  satisfactory  termination,  by  agrcein«;  that  the 
Americans  shall  be  at  liberty  to  enter  the  said 
bays,  according  to  their  claim.  If  this  is  "  stites- 
manship,**  there  are  evidently  some  faculties  of 
administration  ranking  a  good  deal  higlier. 

If  at  the  date  of  Sir  John  Pakington's  first  de- 
spateh  it  had  been  determined  tliat  the  question  of 
tne  bay  fishing  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  it  was  scarcely  competent  to  tlie  gov^ 
emment  to  take  such  credit  witti  the  colonies  for 
its  protective  disposition,  and  surely  not  a  little  in- 
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judicious  to  employ  such  expressions  as  permitted 
the  Americans  to  assume  and  improve  the  very 
conclusion  which  it  had  been  resolved  to  forego. 
Our  pretensions  to  an  exclusive  property  in  the 
colonial  bays,  however  justiBed  by  letter  or  tradi- 
tion, were  so  obnoxious  in  character,  and  so  indef- 
inite in  pnictice,  that  an  intimation  of  enforcing 
them  was  lia!)le  to  be  very  invidiously  represented 
in  the  Stjites  of  the  Union.  Use  and  sufferance 
had  created,  if  not  legal  rights,  at  least  such  con- 
siderable interests  that  the  facts  could  not  be  over- 
looked, and,  though  we  were  not  perhaps  called 
upcm  to  tender  a  gratuitous  relinquishment  of  our 
claims,  we  misht  at  least  have  so  ordered  matters 
that  the  Amencan  government  should  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  charging  us  with  intentions  which 
we  never  entertained.  The  transaction,  however, 
was  so  conducted  that  for  some  weeks  together  it 
was  the  univers^d  impression  in  America  that  Great 
Britain  contemplated  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty 
of  1818  in  respect  to  the  fishing-grounds  of  the  bays. 
The  misconnection  was  clearly  not  confined  to  Mr. 
Webster,  nor  to  those  whom  he  addressed.  It 
prevailed  in  every  State,  in  Congress,  and  even  in 
the  cabinet  of  Washington  ;  for,  although  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  may  not  have  participated  in  the 
whole  policy  of  his  Secretary  or  State,  it  is  plain, 
from  the  despatch  of  vessels  to  the  fishing-grounds, 
and  from  the  activity  of  the  dockyards,  that  the 
Supreme  Government  of  the  Union  foresees  the 
possibility  of  difficulties  from  this  strangely  man- 
aged concession.  Surely,  if  the  Americans  were 
to  be  indulged  in  the  only  point  they  could  dispute, 
the  favor  might  have  been  so  bestowed  as  to  im- 
prove, rather  than  disturb,  our  relations,  and  en- 
able us  without  trouble  to  place  in  somewhat  bet- 
ter security  rights  which  had  never  been  contested, 
though  sometimes  infringed. 

The  original  error  resided  in  the  complexion 
given  to  the  despatches  by  which  the  intentions  of 
government  were  conveyed  to  those  concerned. 
The  colonists  were  addressed  as  if  active  measures 
were  at  length  to  be  adopted  for  the  preservation 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  American  government 
received  inforftiation  of  the  facts  in  a  note  which 
gave  not  the  slightest  intimation  that  our  interfer- 
ence would  be  limited  to  those  points  only  which 
were  not  and  never  had  been  disputed.  A  demon- 
stration was  made  in  favor  oi*  Protection,  and 
credit  was  taken  with  the  colonists  for  such  un- 
wonted attention  to  their  interests ;  but  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  we  have  been  exposed  to 
serious  misrepresentations,  though  all  the  while 
the  propositions  imputed  to  us  were  never  enter- 
tained. The  Americans  have  received  all  that 
they  asked,  without  acquiring  any  sense  of  obli- 
gation, and  the  colonists  will  be  disappointed  of 
support  which  they  had  been  induced  to  anticipate. 
As  to  the  '*  reciprocity,"  it  exists  merely  in  name. 
The  British  waters  are  of  vast  value  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  American  waters  are  of  no  use  to  the 
British.  The  real  fishing-grounds,  as  all  parties 
well  know,  are  those  off  our  own  coasts.  That 
this  very  circumstance  should  have  disposed  us  to 
liberality  may  be  true  enough,  but  it  is  unsatis- 
factory to  reflect  that,  in  making  generous  terms 
with  a  friendly  State  at  some  sacrifice  to  ourselves, 
we  have  not  only  gained  no  fiivor,  but  have  in- 
curred the  chance  of  actual  hostility. 

Ttoux.  the  Times,  Aug.  90. 

When  the  question  of  the  north-eastern  fisheries 
was  reopened  in  the  United  States,  the  American 


Senate,  with  the  first  sensation  of  excitement,  ap- 
plied to  the  President  for  proper  information  on 
the  subject.  Unfortunately,  the  incompetence  ac- 
knowledged in  this  reasonable  application  did  not 
prevent  the  members  of  that  respectable  assembly 
from  prejudging  the  case  before  them  by  intem- 
perate invectives  against  Great  Britain  and  her 
policy.  If  these  expressions  of  opinion  had  been 
reserved  until,  the  facts  were  ascertained  a  large 
amount  of  vituperation  might  have  been  avoided, 
and  some  little  discredit  escaped,  for  the  measures 
of  the  British  government  are  now  shown  to  have 
been  uniformly  characterized  by  liberality  and  con- 
cession. The  President  replied  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Senate  by  transmitting  copies  of  all  corre- 
spondence between  the  English  and  American  gov- 
ernments respecting  the  rights  and  liberties  in 
dispute.  A  list  of  these  documents,  with  extracts 
of  the  more  important  notes,  appeared  in  our  col- 
umns of  yesterday ;  and  if  to  these  papers  are 
added  the  despatches  of  the  last  few  weeks,  with 
which  most  readers  are  now  familiar,  a  complete 
history  will  be  obtained  of  the  whole  case  between 
the  two  countries.  Without  desiring  to  take  ex- 
traordinary credit  for  conduct  which  sound  views 
of  even  British  interests  must  have  suggested,  we 
may  fairly  say  that  the  policy  of  this  country,  as 
regards  tne  colonial  fisheries,  has  been  regulated 
throughout  its  entire  course  by  a  spirit  of  consid- 
eration and  kindliness.  From  the  vsry  dat«  of 
the  convention  which  defined  the  respective  priv- 
ileges of  the  contracting  parties,  we  have  permitted 
the  Americans  to  take  by  practical  sufferance  what 
we  felt  to  be  our  own  by  law.  The  very  magni- 
tude of  the  capital  now  alleged  to  be  invested  in 
the  New  England  fisheries  shows  both  the  extent 
of  our  concessions  and  the  value  of  the  rights  sur- 
rendered. The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Everett 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  forms  the  chief  inci- 
dent of  the  sequel,  terminated  in  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government  which  the 
American  minister  himself  "  received  with  great 
satisfaction'*  as  an  "  act  of  liberality,"  evincing 
the  **  friendly  motives"  and  "  amicable  disposi- 
tion" of  her  majesty's  advisers.  From  that  time 
to  this  the  question  has  slumbered,  and  it  has  only 
been  resuscitated  on  the  present  occasion  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  and  consolidating  the  con- 
cessions which  the  Americans  had  experienced  al- 
ready. The  British  government  claimed  as  its 
litejral  right  an  exclusive  property  in  the  waters  of 
the  colonial  bays,  but  it  gradually  relaxed  its  pre- 
tensions until  they  were  wholly  foregone,  and 
tacitly  connived  in  the  interval  at  a  continuous 
act  of  trespass.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  na- 
tion could  nave  acted  more  liberally. 

With  regard  to  the  President's  communication, 
it  will  be  observed  at  once  that  it  has  been  rendered 
nugatory  by  the  negotiations  now  said  to  have 
been  brougnt  to  a  conclusion  in  London.  As  her 
majesty's  government  has  decided  upon  opening 
the  colonial  bays  to  American  fishermen,  it  becomes 
wholly  superfluous  to  inquire  further  into  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  superseded  agreement.  Otherwise, 
we  might  take  convenient  occasion  to  point  out 
that  the  very  note  of  the  American  diplomatist  in 
which  the  claims  of  his  countrymen  are  recorded 
contains  a  substantial  and  sufficient  admission  of 
all  that  Great  Britain  contended  for.  Mr.  Everett 
openly  acknowledges  that  whereas  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  must  needs  be  pronounced  a  bay,  there  was 
"some  teason"  for  shutting  out  the  Americans 
from  its  waters,  according  to  ''the  letter  of  one 
expression    of    the    instrument."      In    plainer 
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words,  the  '*  instrument "  enumerated  bays  as 
among  those  portions  of  water  from  which  the 
Americans,  by  their  own  consent  and  renunciation, 
were  to  stand  excluded,  and,  though  the  expres- 
sion might  be  only  a  single  one,  there  could  be  no 
denying  the  import  of  a  geographical  term,  or  the 
sense  of  the  English  language.  In  defence  of  his 
own  construction  of  the  treaty,  Mr.  Everett  could 
appeal  to  nothing  but  what  he  termed  **  the  known 
design^'  of  the  whole  arrangement — a  point,  as 
everybody  can  discern,  of  impossible  certification. 
The  '*  design"  of  an  instrument  when  the  con- 
tracting parties  differ  in  views  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained nrom  the  written  expressions  of  meaning  to 
which  both  of  them  assented. 

This  question,  however,  is  now  set  aside,  and 
great  reason  have  the  Americans  to  be  thankful  for 
that  sudden  impulse  which  induced  Lord  Derby *s 
governaient  to  l)estir  itself  for  the  *'  protection"  of 
the  colonists.  Free  Trade  cabinets  were  content 
to  keep  the  American  trespassers  upon  sufferance 
still,  but  a  Protectionist  sidministration  declares 
that  the  colonies  have  been  shamefully  disregarded, 
and  fort))  with  makes  a  formal  surremfer  of  the  iden- 
tical right  which  the  said  colonies  had  labored 
so  strenuously  to  maintain.  But,  though  we  an- 
ticipate some  little  disappointment  in  our  Trans- 
atlantic dependencies  at  this  renuurkable  exem- 
plification of  active  '*  protection,"  we  have  no 
wish  to  impeach  the  substantial  policy  of  the  act. 
It  was  unwise  in  many  respects  to  leave  a  question 
in  a  state  which  exposed  us  to  continual  embar- 
rassments while  it  reserved  to  us  scarcely  any 
effective  power.  The  Americans  were  virtually  ob- 
taining tneir  own  desires  by  fishing  in  the  forbidden 
waters  almost  at  discretion,  while  the  present  em- 
broilment is  a  sufficient  indication  of  what  might 
have  been  anticipated  upon  any  real  enforcement 
of  our  dormant  rights.  Incontestable  as  those 
rights  are,  it  is  little  less  than  certain  that  they 
could  only  have  been  insisted  on  at  the  risk  of  im- 
mediate war,  so  tliat  we  were  retaining  what  we 
oould  never  use,  and  losing  the  credit  of  timely  and 
amicable  concession.  Even,  however,  if  no  recip- 
rocal advantages  could  have  been  acquired  by  a 
bargain,  we  might  fairly  have  expected  that  what 
was  meant  as  a  surrender  should  not  have  been  so 
managed  as  to  be  taken  for  a  defiance.  A  oon- 
templated  indulgence  need  surely  not  have  been 
shaped  in  the  form  of  a  provocation.  The  British 
government  announced  its  intentions  in  terms 
which  admitted,  if  they  did  not  suggest,  an  inter- 
pretation exactly  opposite  to  the  truth.  It  pro- 
claimed its  design  of  at  length  **  enforcing  ob- 
servance" of  a  disputed  convention,  though  all 
the  while  it  entertained  not  the  smallest  project  of 
enforcing  the  only  point  which  was  in  dispute. 
As  we  have  before  remarked,  we  cannot  exonerate 
the  American  secretary  from  a  certain  wilfulness 
of  misconception.  It  appears  but  too  plain  that 
he  pounced  upon  the  opportunity  of  creating  an 
unnecessary  excitement  tot  political  purposes,  and 
of  precipitately  cliarging  the  British  government 
with  intentions  which  he  was  certainly  not  bound 
to  assume. 

But,  we  may  ask,  if  the  designs  of  the  Derby 
ministry  were  so  definitely  arranged  that  Mr. 
Crampton  could  at  once  oorreot  i/u.  Webster  on 
the  very  morning  after  the  issue  of  his  proclama- 
tion, and  assure  him  that  her  majesty's  government 
did  not  contemplate  enforcing  its  own  construction 
of  the  treaty  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, why  was  not  the  original  communication  to 


the  government  of  the  Union  so  framed  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  ?  Why, 
if  it  was  resolved  to  leave  the  baj  question  un- 
touched, was  the  ministerial  resolution  so  expressed 
as  to  enable  Mr.  Webster  to  represent  this  very 
point  as  in  .jeopardy,  and  to  describe  this  question 
as  revived  in  earnest,  to  the  alarm  and  prejudice 
of  the  States  ?  Why  did  the  British  government 
take  credit  with  the  colonists  on  the  one  hand  for 
respecting  their  claims,  and  embroil  thcmselvos  on 
the  other  with  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
Americans,  if  they  had  decided  to  gratify  the 
Americans  and  leave  the  colonists  behind  ?  No- 
body can  pretend  to  doubt,  that  if  a  negotiation  on 
the  terms  now  announced  had  been  offered  to  the 
United  States  in  place  of  Mr.  Crampton 's  commu- 
nication, it  would  have  been  received  as  a  friendly 
and  favorable  proposal.  But,  firom  want  cither  of 
political  sincerity  or  administrative  skill,  the  whole 
advantage  of  the  concession  has  been  lost,  and 
what  ought  to  have  been  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
this  country  in  its  dealings  with  America  has  been 
very  nearly  carried  in  portentous  figures  to  the 
other  side  of  the  account.  Great  BriUiin  has  fore- 
gone its  privileges,  and  wisely  so  too,  but  its  con- 
cession has  been  so  ungraciously  managed  that 
every  party  has  been  ofifended,  and  none  o))liged. 

From  the  Times,  23d  August. 

Bt  this  time  we  hope  our  dispute  with  the 
United  States  of  America  is  over,  and  we  trust 
that  all  parties  will  return  without  delay  to  those 
amicable  feelings  and  friendly  relations  which  our 
own  government  has  so  needlessly  disturbed.  It 
is  not,  however,  of  the  obvious  and  glarino;  errors 
of  the  government  of  England,  or  the  wild  and 
precipitate  proceedings  of  the  American  Legisla- 
ture, that  we  wish  now  to  speak.  Our  desire  is 
to  niake  the  danger  we  have  just  escaped  the  sub- 
ject of  a  few  practical  reflections,  which  we  submit 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  English  nation. 

We  nave  been  on  the  ver^  of  a  war  with  a 
nation,  which,  firom  its  identity  in  race  and  lan- 
guage with  ourselves,  would  have  proved  a  truly 
rormidable  enemy — a  maritime  and  commercial 
people,  who  would  have  met  us  with  our  own  arms, 
on  our  own  element,  and  visited  our  commerce 
with  mischiefs  similar  to  those  which  we  should 
have  inflicted  upon  theirs.  So  closel^r  are  the  two 
countries  unitea,  that  every  injury  which  we  might 
inflict  on  our  enemy  would  have  been  almost  as 
injurious  to  our  merchants  as  bombarding  our  ovm 
towns,  or  sinking  our  own  ships.  And  vet  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  with  this  people  we  were 
on  tne  very  verge  of  war,  for,  had  we  persevered 
in  carrying  out  with  a  high  hand,  by  seizure  and 
confiscation,  our  own  interpretation  of  tlic  treaty, 
a  collision  with  the  American  commodore  was 
unavoidable ;  and  such  a  collision  must  almost 
necessarily  have  been  followed  by  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  hostilities.  Now,  what  is  the  question 
which  has  so  nearly  led  to  such  serious  results  ? 
It  is  simply  whether  a  certain  quantity  of  the  salt 
fish  consumed  in  these  islands  shall  be  caught  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  or  natives  of  our  own 
colonies.  The  question  whether  American  fisher- 
men shall  be  aUowed  to  spread  their  nets  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  is  one  in  which  the  pei)plo  of  this 
country  have  no  imaginable  interest ;  they  will 
neither  be  richer  nor  poorer,  stronger  nor  weaker, 
more  admired  or  more  feared,  should  they  secure 
the  monopoly  of  fishing  in  these  northern  wirters 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Sie  sea-coast  of  our  North 
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American  colonies.  On  these  colonies  we  now 
impose  no  restrictions  whatever ;  we  have  given  up 
the  old  doctrines  of  commercial  monopoly,  and  are 
content  to  compete  with  every  nation  in  the  world 
for  the  supply  of  their  markets.  The  patronage 
which  once  made  colonial  appointments  so  fertUe 
a  source  of  parliamentary  corruption  has  been,  at 
least  in  North  America,  entirely  surrendered. 
The  afl^irs  of  each  colony  are  administered  by  a 
cabinet  responsible  to,  ana  removable  by,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  North  American  provinces  owe  us  little  more 
than  a  nominal  dependence,  and  almost  the  only 
mark  of  subordination  which  we  exact  is  the  pow- 
er— very  seldom  employed — of  withholding  the 
royal  assent  from  the  acts  of  the  local  Parliament. 
But,  if  we  have  little  to  do  with  the  internal  gov- 
ernment of  our  colonies  in  North  America,  tney 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  say  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  do  not  feel  at  all 
bound  to  adopt  for  their  guidance  the  principles 
which  have  triumphed  there.  Thus  we  find  in 
this  very  matter  that  at  the  time  when  the  Eng- 
Ibh  nation  has  decided  against  protection  in  any 
shape,  the  colonial  assemblies  are  willing  to  adopt 
that  principle  in  its  coarsest  and  most  repulsive 
form,  by  protecting,  through  bounties,  those  fisher- 
men whom  they  call  upon  us  to  protect  with  the 
Bword.  Another  consiaeration  well  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  the  nation  is,  that  had  we 
gone  to  war  for  the  sake  of  these  colonial  fisheries, 
it  is  upon  ourselves,  to  whom  the  matter  is  indif- 
ferent, and  not  upon  the  colonists,  to  whom  it  may 
be  of  soiuc  importance,  that  it  would  have  devolved 
to  find  the  troops  and  treasure  requisite  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  Our  fleets  must  have  encountered 
the  American  ships  of  war.  Our  commerce  would 
be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  their  privateers,  and 
our  troops  must  defend  these  very  colonics  against 
an  invading  force  infinitely  superior  in  number. 
Parliament  has  no  power  to  compel  the  colonies  to 
raise  a  single  shilling  towards  the  expense  of  such 
a  contest.  It  entirely  depends  upon  the  friendly 
spirit  of  the  colonies  whether  they  would  raise  a 
single  man  to  aid  us  in  fighting  their  battle.  On 
the  other  hand,  any  assistance  in  men  or  money 
derived  from  these  colonies  would  have  been  re- 
gaixied  by  them  and  treated  by  us  as  a  free  and 
generous  concession,  for  which  we  were  bound  to 
be  suitably  grateful ;  yet  these  dependencies  form 
the  most  vulnerable  parts  of  our  empire,  and  the 
first  idea  which  occurs  to  our  warlike  contempo- 
raries on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  case  of 
a  conflict,  is  an  invasion  of  them  by  three  hundred 
thousand  American  citizens.  Removed  ourselves 
by  the  interposition  of  a  mighty  ocean  from  all 
points  of  contact  with  the  great  American  repub- 
lic, it  is  from  our  colonies  alone  that  we  have  to 
fear  any  serious  ground  of  quarrel.  Their  vicinity, 
the  similarity  of  their  pursuits,  and  a  spirit  of 
natural  and  laudable  rivalry  provoke  the  occasion 
of  constant  collision.  Formerly  this  danger  was 
diminished,  because  the  Colonial  Office,  reserving 
to  itself  almost  all  the  substantial  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, left  the  local  legislatures  little  more 
than  the  semblance  of  authority,  and  was  there- 
fore able  to  establish  a  complete  harmony  between 
colonial  and  imperial  policy.  The  surrender  of 
these  rights  to  the  legislatures  of  the  North 
American  provinces,  whue  it  has  been  productive 
of  much  good  by  diminishing  the  causes  of  dis- 
pute between  them  and  the  mother  country,  carries 
with  it  also  this  evil,  that  greater  fireedom  of  action 


renders  it  more  easy  for  the  colony  to  exercise  a 
disturbing  influence  on  our  relations  with  foreign 
governments.  We  are,  in  fact,  in  this  disagreeable 
position,  that,  according  to  the  present  compact 
between  the  mother  country  and  ner  colonies,  she 
is  obliged  to  take  up  quarrels  in  which  her  interests 
are  in  no  way  involved,  and  is  bound  over  as 
surety  for  the  good  behavior  of  governments  and 
legislatures  actuated  by  feelings,  principles,  and 
interests  totally  different  from  her  own,  and  over 
whose  actions  she  has  rcnouuccd  all  efficient  con- 
trol. 

Public  attention  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  of 
late  years  to  the  relation  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country,  and  it  has  now  come  to  be 
admitted  as  a  political  axiom,  that  the  colonies 
flourish  best  witnout  the  interference  of  England. 
This  is  the  colonial  side  of  the  question  ;  the  view 
which  we  are  now  submitting  is  the  imperial  one. 
If  England  divests  herself  of  almost  all  the  power, 
which  she  has  hitherto  exercised  over  her  coloniess 
is  it  just  and  reasonable  that,  her  power  of  influ- 
encing their  action  being  gone,  her  responsibilities 
should  remain  the  same  ?  Must  not  the  one 
change  almost  necessarily  draw  after  it  the  other  ? 
Old  principles  are  abandoned,  old  relations  broken 
up.  Centralization  is  replaced  by  local  govern- 
ment, and  responsible  ministers  take  the  place  of 
irresponsible  ofiicials,  nominated  by  the  crown. 
The  only  things  which  do  not  change  are  those 
cast-iron  maxims  and  unbending  traditions  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  handed  down  in  public  omces 
from  one  generation  of  ministers  to  another,  and  re- 
main the  prescriptive  policy  of  the  empire  till  some 
unforeseen  conjuncture  demonstrates  that  they 
have  survived  the  state  of  things  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  are  ripe  for  alteration  and  abolition. 
The  true  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  recent  transac- 
tions Is,  that  we  have  introduced  and  raised  up 
within  the  empire  a  power  in  these  colonial  gov- 
ernments which  we  are  not  able  wholly  to  control, 
which  is  day  by  day  increasing  in  importance,  and 
assuming  greater  prominence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  We  have  cither  too  much  or  too  little 
"  solidarity"  with  our  colonies.  If  we  cannot 
make  them  integral  parts  of  the  empire  we  ought 
to  reconsider  the  extent  of  our  responsibility  for 
their  acts ;  and  if  we  are  to  continue  responsible  for 
their  acts,  we  are  entitled  to  a  power  which  will 
make  that  responsibility  safe.  The  problem  is  a 
new  and  interesting  one,  and  would  be  all  the 
more  likely  to  receive  a  proper  solution  if  it  were 
investigated  with  leisure  and  calmness,  instead  of 
being  put  off  to  a  period  of  anxiety,  trepidation, 
and  embarrassment. 


AUSTRALIAN  REMITTANCES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Times. — Sup  :  Your  cor- 
respondent having  drawn  attention  to  the  contents 
of  the  first  remittance-roll  sent  to  me  by  my  hus- 
band, Captain  Chisholm,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  kind 
of  invoice  of  the  sums  placed  in  his  hands  by  gold- 
diggers  and  other  emigrants  at  Port  Philip  for  their 
remtions  in  this  country,  you  will  perhaps  permit 
me  to  offer  a  few  explanations  on  this  novel,  im- 
portant, and  interestmg  subject. 

This  is  the  first  organized  attempt  of  enabling 
the  English  emigrants  in  Australia  to  imitate  the 
generous  devotion  of  the  Irish  settled  in  the  United 
States.  While  contemplating  with  admiration  the 
laborions  devotion  proved  by  the  remittance  of 
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millions  sterling  from  the  American  Irish  to  re- 
move their  relations  from  a  land  of  low  wages  and 
famine,  I  have  always  had  a  firm  belief  that  the 
English  emigrants  in  Australia  only  required  the 
opportunity  to  imitate  the  noble  example,  and  the 
**  remittance-roir*  is  evidence  of  the  correctness 
of  my  opinion. 

Until  very  recently  there  have  been  no  channels 
through  which  the  Australian  settler  could  safely 
and  cheaply  remit  small  sums  to  England. 

When  I  was  resident  in  Sydney  many  emigrants 
were  anxious  to  send  small  sums  to  their  friends 
**  at  home/'  and  came  to  me  with  money  for  that 
purpose,  but  I  found  that  the  banks  charged  as 
much  for  15/.  as  for  50/.,  and  that  they  altogether 
declined  to  take  the  trouble  of  remitting  small 
amounts.  On  making  a  representation  of  this  fact 
to  his  Excellency  Sir  George  Gipps,  he  communi- 
cated with  the  banks  through  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, and  they  consented  to  receive  small  remit- 
tances from  laooring  people  if  I  personally  accom- 
panied the  depositor ;  but,  with  my  other  engage- 
ments, it  was  impossible  for  me  to  spare  many  hours 
in  the  week  to  introducing  shepheros  and  stockmen, 
with  their  5/.  or  10/.,  to  the  cashiers  of  the  banks. 
Many  a  man,  within  my  knowledge,  has  gone  away 
on  finding  that  he  could  not  remit  his  intended  pres- 
ent to  his  relations,  and  spent  the  amount  in  a 
drunken  *'  spree."  I  therefore  determined  that 
on  my  return  to  England  I  would  endeavor  to  organ- 
ise some  plan  which  should  render  laborers 
remitting  their  little  tributes  of  affection  to  their 
friends  nearly  as  easy  as  postinj^  a  letter. 

As  soon  as  the  Family  Colonization  Society  was 
organized,  Messrs.  Goutts  and  Co.  consented  to  ap- 
point agents  and  receive  the  remittances  due  to  the 
society.  But,  in  order  to  teach  and  encourage  the 
laboring  colonists  to  take  advantage  of  the  power 
of  remitting  to  England,  my  husband  saw  that  it 
was  necessary  that  some  one  devoted  to  the  work 
should  proceed  to  the  colonies.  The  society  was 
not  rich  enough  to  pay  an  agent,  or  even  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  an  agent  who  would  work  without 
salary  ;  therefore  we  determined  to  divide  our  in- 
come and  separate.  My  husband  proceeded  to  the 
colony  to  collect  and  remit  the  loans  of  the  society's 
emigrants,  and  the  savings  of  those  emigrants  who 
wished  to  be  joined  by  parents,  wives,  children, 
brothers,  sisters,  or  other  relations.  I  remained 
here  to  assist  such  relations  to  emigrate  in  an  eco- 
nomical, safe,  and  decent  manner,  as  well  as  to 
carry  on  the  correspondence  needful  for  discovering 
the  relatives  of  long  separated  emigrants — often  a 
difficult  task.  We  determined  to  work  thus  until 
the  laborers'  remittances  should  swell  to  such  an 
amount  as  would  render  it  worth  the  attention  of 
bankers  as  a  matter  of  business,  if  the  society  were 
not  inclined  to  continue  the  trouble  and  respon- 
sibility. 

I  am  happy  to  say  my  faith  in  the  generous  and 
honest  dispositions  of  British  emigrants,  English, 
Scoteh,  and  Irish,  has  not  been  shaken,  and  that  I 
may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  very  early 
date  when  the  remittance-connexion  of  the  Aus- 
tralian emigrante  will  be  eagerly  compefted  for  by 
the  most  respectable  firms. 

My  husband  writes  me  that  the  people  are  filled 
with  joy  at  finding  that  they  can  safely  send  their 
earnings,  and  secure  the  passage  of  their  friends. 
In  seven  weeks  he  received  3,000/.  in  gold  dust  or 
cash,  and  confidently  expects  to  remit  15,000/. 
within  12  months,  and  could  collect  double  that 
sum,  if  he  were  able  to  visit  the  diggings.  These 
remittances  are  not  only  from  the  emigrants  sent 


out  by  the  society,  but  from  various  persons  of  the 
humbler  class  who  desire  to  be  joinea  by  their  rel- 
atives, and  wish  them  to  come  out  under  my  ship 
arrangements. 

It  is  my  intention  to  return  to  Australia  in  the 
early  part  of  next  year,  and  there  endeavor  to  still 
further  promote  the  reunion  of  families.  I  have 
addressed  this  letter  to  your  widely-spread  and  in- 
fluential columns,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  commercial  world  to  the  pnjfits  which  may  be 
obtained  by  ministering  to  a  demand  which  is  aris- 
ing among  a  humble  class — in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  statesmen  and  philantlironists  to  a 
new  element  of  peace,  order,  and  civilization, 
more  powerful  than  soldiers — to  a  golden  chain  of 
domestic  feeling,  which  is  bridging  the  seas  be- 
tween England  and  Australia.  Many  parents, 
wives,  children,  and  brothel's  and  sisters,  nave  re- 
ceived remittances  for  passages. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  ships  has  disappointed 
some  aged  persons,  oy  rendering  the  sums  they  have 
received  insufficient  for  their  passage  and  outfit.  I 
am  sure  those  who  have  sent  ptirt  will  faithfully 
pay  the  rest. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  receive 
the  contributions  of  any  person  who  generously 
will  lend  the  gold-diggers  and  money-getting  la- 
borers of  Australia  the  means  of  being  reunited  to 
their  families  before  the  winter  sets  in  and  dooms 
many  of  the  aged  parento  on  the  "  roll"  to  another 
Christmas  dinner  m  an  union. 

I  remain,  fiithfully  yours, 

Caroline  Cdisholm. 


From  the  Times,  2l9t  Aa^st. 

STATE   OF  FRANCE. 

It  would  seem  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  a 
nation  to  do  without  some  kind  of  public  life.  The 
business  of  elections,  of  public  meetings,  and  dis- 
cussions is  useful,  not  only  for  the  results  which 
it  produces,  but  as  a  vent  for  that  superabundant 
activity  which,  if  not  so  employed,  is  sure  to  find 
itself  occupation  in  mischief  or  frivolity.  After 
sixty  years  of  feverish  agitation  and  Titanic  e£^rt, 
the  French  nation  has  ceased  to  act,  and  has  be- 
come the  mere  spectator  of  acts  done  in  its  name 
by  men  who  have  appropriated  to  themselves  every 
power  of  the  community.  No  longer  the  heroes 
of  a  tragedy  of  real  life  whose  catastrophe  shook, 
not  the  mimic  scene  where  it  was  represented,  but 
the  solid  framework  of  European  society — no  longer 
engaged  in  the  stem  conflicts  of  parliamentary 
life — no  longer  contending  through  their  periodi- 
cal literature  with  the  errors  and  aggressions  of 
their  government.  Frenchmen  must  now  sit  idly 
by  and  see  the  game  of  war,  of  politics,  and  of 
statesmanship,  played  out  by  others.  The  feelings 
with  which  men  wateh  tlie  autocratic  course  of 
Louis  Napoleon  must  closely  resemble  tlios(^  of  tlic 
Roman  citizen  who  had  survived  the  days  of  Cicero 
and  Hortensius  to  sit  in  the  mute  and  servile  sen- 
ate of  Augustus.  Nothing  was  left  to  the  Roman 
nation  to  console  it  for  the  loss  of  its  liberties  and 
the  annihilation  of  its  political  life  but  to  court 
oblivion  and  to  stifle  regret  in  the  ceaseless  whirl 
of  public  amusement.  Genius  drooped,  elo<]uence 
languished,  courage  grew  cold,  and  honor  dim  ; 
but  to  replace  all  these  things  there  still  rcniainod 
to  the  degenerate  multitude,  in  the  midst  of  mili- 
tary tyranny  and  social  degradation,  the  madden- 
ing sports  of  the  circus  and  the  cruel  orgies  of  the 
amphitheatre.     Public  games  and  costly  entertain- 
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mentB,  paid  for  with  their  own  money,  were  all 
that  the  Caosars  had  to  oSdv  to  the  Roman  people 
in  exchange  for  their  laws,  their  liberty,  ana  their 
republic ;  and  the  Roman  people  accepted  the 
equivalent,  and  thus  clearly  snowed  that  decay  of 
public  spirit  without  which  no  nation  can  fall 
under  a  despotism  imposed  upon  it  from  within. 

France  also  has  lost  her  liberty.  France  also 
has  bowed  in  the  dust  before  the  nephew  of  her 
great  general,  and  received  the  yoke  of  a  new  Oc- 
tavius  from  the  hand  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Like  her 
classical  prototype,  she  has  nothing  lefl  her  of  her 
ancient  political  life  ;  and,  like  her  also,  she  seeks 
for  distraction  in  public  spectacles  and  frivolous 
amusements.  The  nation  has  nothing  to  do  in 
public  except  to  attend  a/e^e,  and  on  that  one  act 
18  concentrated  the  energy  of  the  liveliest  and  most 
energetic  people  in  Europe.  In  proportion  as 
liberty  is  aestroyed  and  public  spirit  decays,  do 
we  find  the  nation  flocking  with  more  avidity,  and 
crowding  with  more  absorbing  interest  to  spec- 
tacles of  fireworks,  to  tawdry  reviews,  and  to 
unmeaning  processions.  In  proportion  as  every- 
tMng  worth  taking  interest  in  decays,  do  we  find 
the  interest  in  matters  utterly  worthless  and  frivo- 
lous increase.  France  has  lost  her  liberties,  but 
she  has  got  in  exchange  a  pasteboard  effigy  of 
Mount  St.  Bernard  to  exhibit  to  the  gaping  popu- 
lace, and  an  architectural  illumination  oi  the 
column  in  the  Place  Vendome.  The  last  genera- 
tion scaled  the  Alps,  and  raised  the  column  ;  the 
present  is  content  to  look  on  and  applaud  at  the 
tame  rehearsal  of  its  fathers*  exploits.  To  provide 
its  people  with  such  amusements  gratuitously  as 
may  be  seen  for  half  a  cro>*'n  by  any  visitor  to 
Vaiixhall-gardens,  is  the  policy  and  statecraft  of 
the  present  French  government;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  people  find  in  such  diversions  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  loss  of  their  independence.  The  num- 
ber oi  fetes  which  the  present  government  is  forced 
to  give  is  no  inadeauate  measure  of  its  want  of 
popular  qualities  ana  estrangement  from  popular 
sympathies.  Did  it  do  more  for  the  people  it 
might  exhibit  less,  but  those  who  are  so  fiwjile  in 
matters  of  government  and  liberty  are  inexorable 
in  demanding  the  full  tale  of  their  childish  sports. 
"We  often  wonder  with  what  countenance  a  nation 
that  only  a  year  ago  was  free  can  meet  together 
for  such  purposes,  and  how  men  so  situated  can 
look  in  each  other's  faces  without  a  burning  blush 
of  shame  on  their  cheeks.  We  believe,  however, 
wo  may  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  such  specu- 
lations. Condemned  to  an  eternal  childishness,  the 
French  nation  has  flung  away  the  liberty  of  yes- 
terday for  the  spectacles  of  to-day  with  the  same 
levity  {Is  a  child  exchanges  one  toy  for  another. 
Fooled  by  their  own  matchless  dramatic  skill,  our 
thoughtless  and  excitable  neighbors  traiiflfer  to  the 
most  flimsy  and  garish  of  the  arts — those  of  the 
scene-painter  and  pyrotechnist — all  that  is  left 
theui  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  Content  to 
be  the  greatest  getters-up  of  historic  scenes  and 
allegorical  processions  in  the  world,  they  fling  the 
cares  of  government  and  the  responsibilities  of 
power  into  the  lap  of  the  first  adventurer  who  will, 
m  consideration  of  these  weightier  duties,  under- 
take the  office  of  stage-manager  for  the  nation. 
He  may  enact  what  tragedies  he  will  if  he  be  only 
able  to  call  up  before  the  public  eye  a  vivid  and 
telling  impersonation  of  stirring  incidents  and  im- 
portant events.  There  is  no  circumstance  in  the 
miserable  history  of  France  for  the  last  eisht 
months  so  degrading  to  her  people  and  so  Ss- 


heartening  to  the  friends  of  liberty  and  progress, 
as  the  keen  and  hearty  relish  with  which  a  nation 
weighed  down  under  an  enormous  load  of  debt, 
threatened  by  a  yearly  increasing  deficit,  and 
bereft  of  every  association  which  can  make  the 
retrospect  into  past  history  endurable,  witnesses  a 
series  of  childish  mummeries  played  off  at  an 
enormous  expense  out  of  its  own  defective  funds. 
It  was  once  the  pride  of  France  that  her  miseries 
and  excesses  were  forced  upon  her  by  external 
causes.  To  the  advance  and  proclamation  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  were  traced  the  massacres  of 
the  Abbaye  and  the  Terrorism  of  1793  ;  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  allied  armies,  the  abandonment  by 
the  country  of  her  great  emperor,  and  the  profitless 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  But  it  is  only  too 
plain  that  every  blow  now  aimed  against  her  honor 
and  safety  has  been  levelled  by  her  own  hand.  It 
was  her  own  sword  which  cut  the  cord  that  bound 
the  nation  to  the  tribune  and  the  press.  It  was 
her  own  sufirage  that  handed  over  her  liberties  to 
be  disposed  of  as  his  own  private  property  by  a 
single  citizen.  Her  voice  applauds  the  destroyer 
of  her  constitution  wherever  he  goes,  and  the  n^ 
tion  crowds  to  every  fete  to  which  it  is  invited  as 
his  guest,  and  is  never  weary  of  enjoying  under  his 
auspices  the  most  frivolous  and  degrading  amuse- 
ment. 

What  are  we  to  hope  for  the  future  of  such  a 
nation  ?  To  what  quarter  are  we  to  look  for  the 
quickening  breath  which  is  to  breathe  anew  into 
these  careless  revellers  and  busy  sight-seers  the 
breath  of  political  life?  Alas!  we  cannot  tell. 
Many  indications  show  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  not  firmly  or  durably  established,  and  no 
mistake  would  be  greater  than  to  confound  the  love 
of  holyday-making,  or  the  childish  delight  in  squibs 
and  crackers,  with  deep  devotion  or  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  present  state  of  things.  But,  grant 
the  present  government  overthrown,  and  another, 
no  matter  what,  raised  in  its  place,  we  are  still  as 
far  as  ever  from  the  elements  of  stability  and  per- 
manence. It  may  also  squander  the  public  re- 
sources in  childish  festivals,  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  with  splendid  processions,  and  bewilder 
their  ears  with  the  din  of  military  music ;  but  how 
can  it  obtain  any  permanent  hold  of  the  feelings 
of  a  nation  to  which  these  things  are  life  and  en- 
joyment, and  which  is  ready  to  fall  prostrate  before 
any  ruler  who  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  get 
up  in  artistic  style  half  a  dozen  gorgeous /e^e5  in  a 
year?  The  French  public  stipulates  to  receive 
;tbi8  bribe,  paid  out  of  its  own  money,  from  each 
succeeding  government,  and,  so  long  as  it  be  paid, 
is  indifferent  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  its 
revenue  and  of  its  policy  in  other  respects.  It  was 
thus  the  Roman  people  learnt  to  be  so  indifierent 
to  the  choice  of  their  emperors  as  to  suffer  the 
Pretorians  to  put  the  crown  up  to  auction,  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  whoever  became  the  purchaser 
must  supply  them  with  the  sports  of  the  circus  and 
the  ampnitheatre,  and  perfectly  indifferent  how,  in 
other  matters,  he  wielded  his  ill-gotten  power. 
Then  in  Rome,  as  now  in  France,  sport  and  reli- 
^on,  the  priest  and  the  actor,  went  hand  and  hand ; 
and  we  cannot  better  describe  the  recent  fetes  at 
Paris  than  in  the  words  of  the  stately  historian  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Raman  Empire : — **  The 
magnificence  of  shows  and  entertamments  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  The  devout  were  em- 
ployed in  the  rites  of  superstition,  whilst  the 
reflecting  few  revolved  in  their  anxious  minds  the 
oast  history  and  the  future  fiite  of  the  empire." 
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POETRY   BY   PRAED. 
TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  WHStSQ  POST  : 

Mr.  Griswold,  by  his  recent  eDlarfi;ed  edition  of 
ihe  poems  of  Winthrop  Mockworth  Praed,  has 
done  a  service  which  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of 
every  one  who  can  appreciate  the  writings  of  that 
rare  and  true  genius.  Still,  this  collection  does  not 
contain  all  his  published  poems.  I  have  a  few,  not 
thus  included,  which  I  have  rescued  and  preserved 
as  waifs  ;  one  of  the  best  of  which  I  herewith  send 
you.  It  was  first  published  in  1836,  when  Praed 
was  at  the  University,  three  or  four  years  before 
the  death  of  George  IV.,  to  whom  it  refers  through- 
out. The  monarch's  occupations,  as  depicted  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas,  remind  one  of  Tom 
Moore's  sketch  of  him— 

His  table  spread  with  tea  and  toast, 
Death-warrants  and  the  Morning  Post, 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  he  once  heard  the  king 
laughingly  quote  these  lines  of  Moore's  ;  but  it  is 
not  very  probable  that,  if  he  ever  read  Praed's 
'*  Epitaph,"  he  took  copies  or  circulated  them 
amongst  his  friends.  c.  p. 

Moravia,  N.  Y,,  Aug.  30. 

XFITAPH  ON  THE  LATE  KING  OF  THB  SANDWICH  ISLAJVDS. 

[Ihuiilatod  flram  the  original  of  Craaee  Batefee,  his  majetty'i 

Pbet  Laureate.] 

BiV  W.  M.  PRAEO. 

Beneath  the  marble,  mud  or  moss, 

Whiche'er  his  subjects  shall  determine. 
Entombed  in  eulogies  and  dross, 

The  Island  King  is  food  for  vermin  ; 
Prisoned  by  scribblers  and  by  salt. 

From  Lethe  and  sepulchral  vapors. 
His  body  fills  his  father's  vault, 

His  character  the  daily  papers. 

Well  was  he  framed  for  royal  seat ; 

Kind  to  the  meanest  of  his  Creatures, 
With  tender  heart  and  tender  feet. 

And  open  purse,  and  open  features  : 
The  ladies  say  who  laid  him  out. 

And  earned  thereby  the  usual  pensions. 
They  never  wreathed  a  shroud  about 

A  corpse  of  more  genteel  dimensions. 

He  warred  with  half  a  score  of  foes. 

And  shone — ^by  proxy — in  the  quarrel ; 
Enjoyed  hard  fights  and  soft  repose. 

And  deathless  debt,  and  deatiiless  laurel : 
His  enemies  were  scalped  and  flayed. 

Whene'er  his  soldiers  were  victorious  ; 
And  widows  wept  and  paupers  paid. 

To  make  their  sovereign  ruler  glorious. 

And  days  were  set  apart  for  thanks. 

And  prayers  were  said  by  pious  readers  ; 
And  laurel  was  lavished  on  the  ranks. 

And  laud  was  lavished  on  their  leaders  ; 
Events  are  writ  by  History's  pen  ; 

Though  causes  are  too  much  to  care  tar  ; — 
Fame  talks  about  the  where  and  when. 

While  folly  asks  the  why  and  wherefore. 

In  peace  he  was  immensely  gay. 

And  indefiitigably  busy ; 
Preparing  gew-gaws  every  day. 

And  shows  to  make  his  subjects  disicy  ; 
And  hearing  the  report  of  guns. 

And  signing  the  reports  of  jailers. 
And  making  up  receipts  for  buns. 

And  patterns  for  the  army  tatknra  ; 


And  building  carriages  and  boats. 

And  streets,  and  chapels  and  pavilions. 
And  regulating  all  the  coats. 

And  all  the  principles  of  millions  ; 
And  drinking  homilies  and  gin, 

And  chewing^pork  and  adulation, 
And  looking  backwards  upon  sin, 

And  looking  forwards  to  salvation. 

The  people,  in  his  happy  reign. 

Were  blest  beyond  all  other  nations  ; 
Unharmed  by  foreign  axe  or  chain, 

Unhealed  by  oivU  innovations  ; 
Thj^  served  the  usual  logs  and  stones. 

With  all  the  usual  rites  and  terrors  ; 
And  swallowed  all  their  fathers'  bones, 

And  swallowed  all  their  fathers'  errors.* 

When  the  fierce  mob,  with  clubs  and  knives. 

All  vowed  that  nothing  should  content  them. 
But  that  their  representatives 

Should  actually  represent  them ; 
He  interposed  the  proper  checks, 

By  sending  troops  with  drums  and  baiiners. 
To  cut  short  .their  speeches,  and  their  necks, 

And  break  their  heads,  to  mend  their  manners 

And  when  Dissension  flung  her  stain 

XJpon  the  light  of  Hymen's  altar. 
And  Destiny  made  Cupid's  chain 

As  galling  as  the  hangman's  halter. 
He  peised  a  most  domestic  life. 

By  many  mistresses  befriended. 
And  did  not  put  away  his  wife 

For  fear  the  priest  should  be  offended,  t 

And  thus  at  last  he  sunk  to  rest 

Amid  the  blessings  of  his  people  ; 
And  sighs  were  heard  from  every  breast, 

And  bells  were  tolled  from  every  steeple. 
And  loud  was  every  public  throng 

His  brilliant  character  adorning. 
And  poets  raised  a  mourning  song. 

And  clothiers  raised  the  price  of  mourning. 

Bib  funeral  was  very  grand  ; 

Followed  by  many  robes  and  maces. 
And  all  the  great  ones  of  the  land. 

Struggling  as  heretofore  for  places  ; 
And  every  loyal  minister 

Was  there  with  signs  of  purse-felt  sorrow, 
Save  Pozxy,  his  lord  chancellor. 

Who  promised  to  attend  to-morrow. 

Peace  io  his  dust !  his  fostering  care 

By  grateful  hearts  shall  long  be  cherished. 
And  all  his  subjects  shall  declare 

They  lost  a  grinder  when  he  perished.  $ 
They  who  shall  look  upon  the  lead, 

In  which  a  people's  love  hath  shrined  him. 
Shall  say,  when  all  the  worst  is  said, 

Perhaps  he  leaves  a  worse  behind  him  ! 


EPITAPH. 

Secubb  firom  storms,  here  rests  a  tender  flower, 
Early  removed  fW)m  black  misfortune's  power  ; 
Short  though  its  bloom,  the  opening  bud  began 
To  promise  fiiir  when  ripened  into  man  ; 
Yet  lovelier  flur  *t  will  to  perfection  rise, 
Unfold  its  eharms,  and  flourish  in  the  skies. 

*  In  the  Bandwiob  Islands,  no  greater  mark  of  respect  can  be 
paid  to  the  parent,  by  the  son,  than  the  swallowing  of  part  of  his 
mortal  remains.  Bfore  civilised  nations  are  content  with  the  pr^ 
QQwes. 

t  When  a  oatire  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  weary  of  bis  first 
spouse  he  may  bring  home  another,  but  he  may  not  divorce  his 
original  ehosen  ooasort. 

t  When  the  sorereign  of  the  Sandwich  Island  dies,  each  of  hit 
siuiiecta  allows  his  respect  for  the  deceased  prince,  by  extracting  a 
TaloaMe  tMCh  from  hia  bead. 
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From  the  nmes,  Ist  Sept 
UNCLB   TOM'S  cabin.* 

Twenty  thousand  copies  of  this  book,  according 
to  its  title-page,  are  circulating  among  the  Ameri- 
can people,  but  three  times  as  many  thousands 
more  have  probably  issued  from  the  American 
press  since  tue  title-page  was  written.  According 
to  the  Boston  Traveller,  the  authoress  has  already 
received  from  her  publishers  the  sum  of  **  $10,300 
us  her  copy-right  premium  on  three  months'  sale 
of  the  work — wo  believe  the  largest  sum  of  money 
ever  received  by  any  author,  either  American  or 
European,  from  the  sales  of  a  single  work  in  so 
short  a  period  of  time.''  Uncle  Tarries  Cabin  is 
at  every  railway  book-stall  in  England,  and  in 
every  third  traveller's  hand.  The  book  is  a  decided 
hit.  It  takes  its  place  with  **  Pickwick,"  with 
Louis  Napoleon,  with  the  mendicant  who  suddenly 
discovers  himself  heir  to  20,000/.  a-year,  and,  in 
fact,  with  every  man  whose  good  fortune  it  has 
been  to  fall  asleep  Nobody,  and  to  awake  in  the 
morning  an  institution  in  the  land.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  respect  f(ir  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin. 

The  object  of  tlie  work  is  revealed  in  the  picto- 
rial frontispiece.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  is 
an  abolitionist,  and  her  book  is  a  vehement  and 
unrestrajned  argument  in  favor  of  her  creed.  She 
does  not  preach  a  sermon,  for  men  are  accustomed 
to  na|^  and  nod  under  the  pulpit ;  she  does  not  in- 
dite a  philosophical  discourse,  for  philosophy  is 
exacting,  is  solicitous  for  truth,  and  scorns  exag- 
geration. Nor  does  the  lady  condescend  to  survey 
ner  intricate  subject  in  the  capacity  of  a  judge,  for 
the  judicial  seat  is  fixed  high  above  human  passion, 
and  she  is  in  no  temper  to  mount  it.  With  the 
instinct  of  her  sex,  the  clever  authoress  takes  the 
shortest  road  to  her  purpose,  and  strikes  at  the 
conviction  of  her  readers  by  assailing  their  hearts. 
She  cannot  hold  the  scales  of  justice  with  a  steady 
hand,  but  she  has  learnt  to  perfection  the  craft  of 
the  advocate.  Euclid,  she  well  knows,  is  no 
child  for  effecting  social  revolutions,  but  an  impas- 
sioned song  may  set  a  world  in  conflagration. 
Who  shall  deny  to  a  true  woman  the  use  of 
her  true  weapons  ?  We  are  content  to  warn  the 
unsuspecting  reader  of  their  actual  presence  ! 

Perhaps  there  is,  after  idl,  but  one  method 
of  carrying  on  a  crusade,  and  that  unscrupu- 
lous lighting  is  the  rightful  warfare  of  the  crusaaer. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  having  made  up  her  mind  that 
slavery  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man,  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  annihilation  of  the 
pernicious  system.  From  the  first  page  of  her 
narrative  to  the  last  this  idea  is  paramount  in  her 
mind,  and  colors  all  her  drawings.  That  she  will 
secure  proselytes  we  tiike  for  granted  ;  for  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  enthusiasm  to  inoculate  with  pas- 
sionate zeal  the  strong-hearted  as  well  as  the 
feeble-minded.  That  she  will  convince  the  world 
of  the  purity  of  her  own  motives  and  of  the  bate- 
fulness  of  the  sin  she  denounces  is  equally  clear  ; 

*  Unole  Tom's  Cabin,  or  Life  among  the  Lowly,  by 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Twentieth  Thousand.  Boston  : 
Jewctt  k  Co.     1852. 
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but  that  she  will  herp  in  the  slightest  deme 
towards  the  removal  of  tne  gigantic  evil  that  afiucts 
her  soul  is  a  point  upon  whicn  we  may  express  the 
greatest  doubt ;  nay,  is  a  matter  upon  wnich,  un- 
fortunately, we  have  very  little  doubt  at  all,  inas- 
much as  we  are  certain  that  the  very  readiest  way 
to  rivet  the  fetters  of  slavery  in  these  critical  times 
is  to  direct  against  all  slaveholders  in  America  the 
(mprobrium  and  indignation  which  such  works  aa 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  are  sure  to  excite. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give  in  this  place  and 
in  detail  the  plot  of  Mrs.  Stowe ^s  striking  produc- 
tion ;  for  striking  and  meritorious  it  undoubtedly 
is.  The  lady  has  great  skill  in  the  deliQeation  of 
character ;  her  hand  is  vigorous  and  firm,  her 
mastery  over  human  feeling  is  unquestionable,  and 
her  humorous  efforts  are  unimpeachable.  We 
know  of  no  book  in  which  the  negro  character- 
finds  such  successful  interpretation,  and  appears 
so  life-like  and  so  fresh.  The  scenes  in  whicn  the 
negroes  are  represented  at  their  domestic  labors  or 
conversing  with  each  other  reveal  a  familiar  ao-. 
quaintance  with  negro  life,  and  a  capacity  for  dis- 
playing it  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  slang  of 
**  Ethiopian  screnaders"  for  once  gives  place  to 
thoughts  and  language  racy  of  the  soil,  and  wo 
need  not  say  how  refreshing*  it  is  to  be  separated  for 
a  season  from  the  conventional  Sambo  of  the 
modern  sto^e.  But  even  as  an  artist  Mrs.  Stowe 
is  not  faultless.  She  exhibits  but  ordinary  ability 
in  the  construction  of  her  story.  Her  narrative 
is  rather  a  succession  of  detached  scenes  than  a 
compact,  well-jointed  whole  ;  and  many  of  the 
scenes  are  tedious  from  their  similarity  and  repe- 
tition. The  reader  is  interested  in  the  fate  of  two 
heroes,  but  their  streams  of  adventure  never  blend. 
The  scene  closes  upon  Uncle  Tom  to  open  upon 
George  Harris,  and  it  closes  upon  George  Harris, 
to  open  upon  Uncle  Tom — a  style  of  proceecUng 
well  understood  at  the  Adelphi  Ineatre,  where  the 
facetice  of  Wright  must  duly  relieve  the  diablerie 
of  0.  Smith — but  certainly  not  yet  recognized  in 
the  classic  realms  of  art. 

Uncle  Tom  is  the  slave  of  Mr.  Shelby,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  certain  estate  in  Kentucky,  which  has 
fallen  into  disorder  in  consequence  of  the  specula- 
tive habits  of  its  owner,  who,  at  the  opening  of 
the  tale,  is  forced  to  part  not  only  with  Uncle  Tom, 
but  with  a  young  quadroon  woman  named  Eliza, 
the  servant  of  Mrs.  Shelby,  and  the  wife  of  Georee 
Harris,  a  slave  upon  a  neighboring  estate.  Uncle 
Tom  is  carried  off  Air.  Shelby's  estate  by  the  new 
purchaser,  one  Mr.  Haly;  but  Eliza,  dreading 
separation  from  her  husband  and  her  subsequent 
fate,  takes  flight  with  her  child,  and  is  ultimately 
joined  to  her  mate  on  the  free  soil  of  Canada.  The 
two  volumes  of  which  the  book  is  made  up  are 
occupied,  as  we  have  hinted,  with  the  adventures 
of  Uncle  Tom  and  George  Harris,  until  the  former 
dies  a  Christian  martyr,  and  the  latter  becomes  a 
model  liberator  in  the  black  republic  of  Liberia. 

Uncle  Tom  is  a  paragon  of  virtue.  He  is  more 
than  mortal  in  his  powers  of  endurance,  in  his  de- 
votion, in  his  self-denial,  in  his  Christian  profes- 
sion and  practice,  and  in  his  abhorrence  of  spiritu- 
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008  liqaora.  When  Mr.  Haly  in  his  tarn  sold 
Tom  to  a  new  master,  the  good-natared  owner  in- 
formed his  new  acquisition  that  he  would  make 
him  *'  coach  J,"  on  condition  that  he  would  not 
get  drunk  more  than  once  a-week,  unless  in  cases 
of  emergency,  whereupon  **  Tom  looked  surprised 
and  rather  hiu^,  and  said,  *  I  never  drink,  MasV.'  *' 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  keynote  to  the  tune  Tom 
is  eternally  playing  for  our  edification  and  moral 
improvement.  He  always  **  looks  surprised  and 
latner  hurt"  on  such  occasions.  He  is  described 
as  a  fine,  powerful  neero,  walking  through  the 
world  with  a  Bible  in  his  hands,  and  virtuous  in- 
dignation on  his  lips,  both  ready  to  be  called  into 
requisition  on  the  slightest  provocation,  in  season 
ana  out  of  season,  at  work  or  at  play,  by  your  leave 
or  without  it,  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  superiors  or  for  the  castieation  of  his  equals. 
A  prominent  fault  of  this  production  is  indicated 
in  these  foots.  In  her  very  eagerness  to  accomplish 
her  amiable  intention,  Mrs.  Stowe  ludicrously 
stumbles  and  falls  very  far  short  of  her  object. 
She  should  surely  have  contented  herself  with 
proving  the  infamy  of  the  slave  system,  and  not 
Deen  tempted  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the 
Afirican  nature  over  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
of  ever^  other  known  race.  We  have  read  some 
novels  m  our  time,  and  occupied  not  a  few  precious 
hours  in  the  proceedings  of  their  heroines  and 
heroes ;  but  we  can  scarcely  remember  ever  to 
have  encountered  either  gentle  knight  or  gentler 
dame  to  whom  we  could  not  easily  have  brought 
home  the  imputation  of  human  frailty.  The  mark 
of  the  first  fall  has  been  there,  though  the  hues 
might  be  of  the  faintest.  Now,  if  Adam,  before 
his  decline,  had  been  a  black,  as  some  ethnologists 
still  insist,  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  more 
thoroughly  without  flaw  than  Uncle  Tom.  In  him 
the  said  mark  is  eradicated  once  and  forever.  He 
feprssents  in  his  person  the  only  well-authenticated 
instance  we  know,  in  modem  times,  of  that  laud- 
able principle,  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  presents 
his  left  cheek  to  be  smitten  afler  his  first  has  been 
slapped.  The  more  you  '^  larrup"  Uncle  Tom  the 
more  he  blesses  you ;  the  greater  his  bodily  agony 
the  more  intense  becomes  his  spiritual  delight.  The 
more  he  ought  to  complain  the  more  he  does  n't ; 
the  less  he  has  cause  for  taking  a  pleasant  view  of 
life  and  human  dealings,  the  less  lie  finds  reason 
to  repine  ;  and  his  particular  sentiments  are  all  to 
match.  Tom  has  reason  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Shelby  will  not  wish  him  "  Good  by"  before  he 
•tarts  off  for  the  south  with  Mr.  Haly.  *<  That  ar 
hurt  me  more  than  sellin',  it  did."  Tom's  wife 
is  heartbroken  at  his  departure,  and  naturally 
reproaches  Mr.  Shelby  for  turning  him  into  money. 
Tom,  always  superior  to  human  nature,  tenderly 
rebukes  her.  *^  I  'U  tell  ye,  Chloe,  it  goes  agin  me 
to  hear  one  word  agin  MasV.  Was  n't  he  put  in 
my  arms  a  baby  t  It 's  natur  I  should  think  a 
heap  of  him."  Tom  **  had  every  facility  and 
temptation  to  dishonesty,"  but  his  '*  simplicity 
of  nature  was  impregnable,"  and  he  was  never 
known  to  make  a  mistake  in  his  life,  although 
*'  trusted  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  a  careless 
master,  who  handed  him  a  bill  without  looking  at 
it,  and  pocketed  the  change  without  counting  it." 
What  have  we  been  doing  all  these  years,  during 
which  at  great  cost  of  time,  labor,  and  money, 
we  have  despatched  missionary  after  missionary 
to  the  heathen,  but  neglected  needful  labors  at 
home  in  order  to  effect  works  of  supererogatioti 
abroad  ?    Before  we  export  another  white  enthu- 


siast from  Exeter-hall,  let  us  import  a  dozen  or 
two  blacks  to  teach  Exeter-hall  its  most  obvious 
Christian  duties.  If  Mrs.  Stow's  portraiture  is 
correct,  and  if  Uncle  Tom  is  a  type  of  a  class,  we 
deliberately  assert  that  we  have  nothing  more  to 
communicate  to  the  nec;ro,  but  everything  to  learn 
from  his  profession  ana  practice.  No  wonder  that 
Tom  works  miracles  by  his  example.  Such  sudden 
conversions  from  brutality  to  humility,  from  glar- 
ing infidelity  to  the  most  childlike  belief,  as  are 
presented  to  our  admiration  in  these  volumes,  have 
never  been  wrought  on  earth  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  One  of  the  best  sketches  in  the  book  is 
that  of  a  little  black  imp,  by  name  Topsy,  who  loves 
lying  for  the  sake  of  lying,  who  is  more  mischiev- 
ous than  a  monkey,  and  in  all  respects  as  ignorant ; 
yet  she  has  hardly  had  time  to  remove  from  licr  soul 
the  rubbish  accumulated  there  from  her  birth,  and 
to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  reception  of  the  most 
practical  truths,  before — without  any  sufficient 
reason — **  a  ray  of  real  belief,  a  ray  of  heavenly 
love  penetrates  the  darkness  of  her  heathen  soul," 
and  enables  her  in  due  time  to  accept  the  responsi- 
ble appointment  of  missionary  to  a  station  in 
Africa.  Uncle  Tom  not  only  converts  by  his  argu- 
ments Mr.  St.  Clare,  his  master  in  New  Orleans, 
who  is  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  as 
shrewd  a  hand  in  a  discussion  as  you  are  ever  likely 
to  encounter,  but  positively  redeems  in  a  moment 
from  utter  savageness  and  the  lowest  degradation 
wretches  in  whom  the  sense  of  feeling  is  extinct, 
and  from  whom  we  have  been  taught  until  Tom 
took  them  in  hand  to  recoil  in  hom>r.  It  is  no 
respect  for  religion  that  we  feel  when  Tom ,  beaten 
almost  to  death  by  his  owner,  is  visited  by  a  poor 
woman,  who  ofiers  him  water  to  relieve  his  mortal 
pains,  but  who  is  quietly  informed  by  the  sufferer 
that  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  is  better  than  drink. 
Well-fed  and  comforti\bIy-housed  hypocrisy  is  apt 
to  deliver  itself  of  such  utterances,  but  certainly 
not  true  piety  in  its  hours  of  anguish  and  physical 
extremity.  A  quadroon  slave  called  Cassv  is 
introduced  to  the  reader  under  the  most  ptiinful 
circumstances.  Her  career  has  been  one  of  com- 
pelled vice  until  her  spirit  has  finally  acquired  a 
wild  and  positively  fiendish  character.  \  ou  read 
the  authoress'  vivid  descriptions,  you  note  the 
creature's  conduct,  and  you  are  convinced  that  it 
will  take  years  to  restore  human  tenderness  to 
that  bruised  soul,  to  say  nothing  of  Ixilicf  in 
Heaven  and  its  solemn  and  mysterious  proiuiscs. 
But  you  err  !  In  an  instant,  and  most  miraculously, 
*'  the  long  winter  of  despair,  the  ice  of  years  gives 
way,  and  the  dark  despairing  woman  weeps  and 
prays."  She,  too,  "yields  at  once,  and  with  her 
whole  soul,  to  every  good  influence,  and  becomes 
a  devout  and  tender  Christian."  This  monstrous 
instance  is  outdone  by  another.  Si\in))o  and  Quiin- 
bo  are  two  black  rascals,  wlio  have  been  trained 
**  in  savageness  and  brutality  as  systematically  as 
bulldogs,  and,  by  long  practice  in  hardness  and 
cruelty,  have  brought  their  whole  nature  to  about 
the  same  range  of  capacities.'-  When  we  first 
behold  them,  we  are  told  to  mark  "  their  coarse, 
dark,  heavy  features ;  their  great  eyes  rolling 
enviously  on  each  other ;  their  barbarous,  guttu- 
ral, hal^brute  intonation ;  their  dilapidated  gar- 
ments fluttering  in  the  wind,"  and  to  remember  the 
apt  illustration  before  us  ''  of  the  fact  that  brutal 
men  are  lower  even  than  animals.''  80  long  as 
these  worthies  aze  on  the  scene,  their  actions  cor- 
respond exactly  with  their  appearance,  and  with 
the  aoooonts  given  of  their  canine  bringing  up ; 
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they  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  the  worst, 
when  their  restitution  to  humanity  seems  utterly 
end  forever  hopeless,  then  it  is  that  Tom  **  pours 
forth  a  few  energetic  sentences  of  that  wondrous 
One — his  life,  his  death,  his  everlasting  presence 
and  power  to  save," — that  **  they  weep— both  the 
two  savage  men," — ^that  Tom  cries  to  Heaven  to 
2;ive  him  two  more  souls,  and  that  the  prayer  is 
immediately  and  satisfactorily  answered  by  their 
happy  and  most  astounding  conversion.  Surely 
there  is  something  more  real  and  substantial  in 
Mrs.  Stowe's  volumes  to  account  for  their  extraor- 
dinary popularity  than  such  absolute  and  audacious 
trash.  It  would  be  blasphemy  to  believe  in  such 
revelations,  and  common  sense  and  a  feeling  of 
what  is  due  to  our  better  nature  will  assuredly 
prevent  all  but  the  veriest  fanatics  from  accepting 
88  truth  such  exaggerated  and  unholy  fiibles. 

An  error,  almost  as  fatal  as  the  one  adverted  to, 
is  committed  by  our  authoress  in  the  pains  she 
takes  to  paint  her  negroes,  mulattos,  and  quadroons, 
in  the  very  whitest  white,  while  she  is  equally 
careful  to  disfigure  her  whites  with  the  very 
blackest  black.  The  worst  negroes  are  ultimately 
taken  to  heaven,  but  few  of  tne  fair  colored  are 
warranted  living  or  dying,  without  blemish.  The 
case  of  slavery  is  submitted  in  this  work,  it  is  true, 
to  the  reader's  enlightened  attention,  but  before 
his  judgment  can  calmly  set  itself  to  work,  his 
sympathies  are  thoroughly  secured  by  a  lady  who 
takes  good  care  not  to  let  them  loose  again.  The 
very  first  scene  of  the  book  introduces  us  to  an 
Q&nsive  dealer  in  slaves  and  to  a  slave-proprietor 
without  feeling,  and  both  are  bargaining  for  the 
disposal  of  slaves  who,  in  personal  appearance 
and  in  moral  attainments,  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  What  becomes 
<if  the  judgment  under  such  an  ordeal,  if  the  intel- 
lect be  weak  and  the  heart  be  strong  ?  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which  sreat  morals  are  en- 
forced at  our  minor  theatres,  ana  of  the  means  there 
taken  to  impress  the  imagination  and  to  instruct 
the  intellect  by  the  help  of  the  domestic  melodrama. 
A  villain  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water  is  a  villain 
indeed,  and  a  persecuted  heroine  is  persecuted  be- 
yond endurance  in  any  other  place.  It  is  very  easy 
to  educe  startling  lessons  from  a  dramatic  work,  as 
it  is  easy  enough  for  an  artist  to  delineate  fear  by 
painting  a  man  with  staring  eyes,  open  mouth,  and 
hair  on  end.  Truth,  however,  demands  more  deli- 
cate dealing,  and  art  that  would  interpret  Truth 
must  watch  the  harmonies  of  Nature,  which  charms 
not  by  great  **  effects,"  but  by  her  blended  symme- 
try and  grace,  by  her  logical  and  unforced  develop- 
ments. Did  we  know  nothing  of  the  subject 
treated  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  we  confess  that  we  should 
hesitate  before  accepting  much  of  her  coin  as  ster- 
ling metal.  Her  quadroon  girl  is  all  too  like  the 
applauded  slave  of  the  Victoria.  "  The  rich,  full, 
dark  eye,  with  its  long  lashes — ^the  ripples  of  silky 
black  hair,  tiie  delicately  formed  hand  and  trim 
foot  and  ankle,  the  dress  of  the  neatest  possible  fit, 
which  set  off  to  advantage  her  finely-moulded 
shape,  the  peculiar  air  of  refinement,  the  softness 
of  voice  and  manner,"  are  insisted  upon  with  a  per- 
tinacity which  we  look  for  in  vain  when  we  come 
lace  to  face  with  the  less  fortunately-endowed  spec- 
imens of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Her  husband, 
George,  a  mulatto,  being  rather  blacker  than  herself, 
is  painted,  according  to  rule,  in  still  brighter  colors. 
He  is  ^*  possessed  of  a  handsome  person  and  pleasing 
manners,''  is  **  a  general  favorite  in  the  factory 
where  he  works,  '^  his  adroitness  and  ingenuity 


cause  him  to  be  oonridered  the  first  hand  in  the 
place j"  and  he  has  '*  invented  a  machine  for  tbe 
cleaning  of  hemp,  which  displays  quite  as  mueh 
mechanical  genius  as  Whitney's  cotton-gin."  Dar- 
ing his  flight  to  Canada  George  disguises  himself. 
Being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  we  are  intro- 
duced to  an  hotel  in  Kentucky.  *'  It  was  late  in 
a  drizzly  afternoon  that  a  traveller  alighted  at  the 
door.  He  was  very  tall,  vnth  a  dark  Spanish  com- 
plexion, fine  expressive  black  eyes,  and  close  curi- 
mg  hair,  also  of  a  glossy  blackness.  His  well- 
formed  aquiline  nose,  straight  thin  lips,  and  the 
admirable  contour  of  his  finely  formed  limbs, 
impressed  the  whole  company  instantly  with  the 
idea  of  something  uncommon."  Who  can  the 
distinguished  stran^  be  but  M.  Lemaitre  or  Mr. 
Wallock,  representing  for  our  approval  and  delight 
Georse  Harris,  the  runaway  mulatto  ?  If  we  have 
any  doubt  it  is  removed  at  once  when  we  are  told 
that  the  said  George,  beins  addressed  by  a  stranger 
at  the  hotel,  '<  sto^l  up  likid  a  rock,  and  put  out  his 
hand  with  the  air  of  a  prince,"  just  as  we  have 
seen  Lemaitre  do  it  as  /^e  Docteur  Noire,  An  in- 
diflerent  advocate  may  make  one  of  two  mbtakes. 
He  may  understate  his  client's  case,  or  he  may 
overstate  it.  Able  as  she  is,  Mrs.  Stowe  has  com- 
mitted  the  latter  fault,  and  will  sufi&r  in  the 
minds  of  the  judicious  from  the  female  erroK. 
With  so  sood  a  cause  it  is  a  pity  that  her  honest 
zeal  should  have  outrun  discretion. 

The  gravest  fault  of  the  book  has,  however,  to  be 
mentioned.  Its  object  is  to  abolish  slavery.  Its 
effect  will  be  to  render  slavery  more  diflicniit  than 
ever  of  abolishment.  Its  very  popularity  consti- 
tutes its  greatest  difficulty.  It  will  keep  ill  blood 
at  boiling  point,  and  irritate  instead  or  pacifying 
those  whose  proceedings  Mrs.  Stowe  is  anxious 
to  influence  on  behalf  of  humanity.  Uncle  Tom*s 
Cabin  was  not  required  to  convince  the  haters  of 
slavery  of  the  abomination  of  the  *'  institution ;" 
of  all  books,  it  is  the  least  calculated  to  weigh  with 
those  whose  prejudices  in  favor  of  slavery  have  yet 
to  be  overcome,  and  whose  interests  are  inyolved 
in  the  perpetuation  of  .the  system.  If  slavery  is  to 
cease  in  America,  and  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  fought  and  bled  for  their  liberty  and 
nobly  won  it,  are  to  remove  the  disgrace  that 
attaches  to  them  for  forging  chains  for  otEers  whioh 
they  will  not  tolerate  on  their  own  limbs,  the  woii: 
of  enfranchisement  must  be  a  movement,  not  forced 
upon  slaveowners,  but  voluntarily  undertaken,  aiV' 
cepted  and  carried  out  by  the  whole  community. 
There  is  no  federal  law  which  can  compel  theslaye 
states  to  resign  the  **  property"  which  they  hold^ 
The  states  of  the  south  are  as  free  to  maintaixs 
slavery  as  are  the  states  of  the  north  to  rid  tfaen»^ 
selves  of  the  scandal.  Let  the  attempt  be  made- 
imperiously  and  violently  to  dictate  to  the  souUiy . 
and  from  that  hour  the  Union  is  at  an  end.  We 
are  aware  that  to  the  mind  of  the  *'  philanthro*- 
pist"  the  alternative  brings  no  alarm,  out  to  the 
rational  thinkers,  to  the  statesman,  and  to  aU  meii< 
interested  in  the  world's  progress,  the  disrugtioD't 
of  the  bond  that  holds  the  American  States-to- 
gether is  fraught  with  calamity,  with  which  the 
present  evil  of  slavery — a  system  destined  sooner 
or  later  to  fall  to  pieces  unoer  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  its  own  infiuny — bears  no  sensible 
comparison.  The  vrriter  of  Unck  Tom^s^  Cednn 
and  similar  well-disposed  authors  have  yet  to  learn 
that  to  excite  the  passions  of  their  readers  .in  fiivor 
of  their  philanthropic  schemes  is  the  very  worst 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  difficulty,  which,  .whoever 
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may  be  to  blame  for  its  existence,  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  whole  social  organization  oi  a  large 
proportion  of  the  states,  and  cannot  be  forcibly  re- 
moved without  instant  anarchy,  and  all  its  accom- 
panying mischief. 

Would  Mrs.  Stowe  have  liberty  proclaimed 
throughout  the  states  at  the  present  moment  ?  For 
her  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  her  countrymen, 
wo  hope  not.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  blacks 
in  America  are  prepared  for  sudden  emancipation  ; 
and,  if  they  are,  we  are  certain  that  the  whites  are 
wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  tlie  blessing.  Sir 
Charles  Lyefl,in  his  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States 
of  North  America^  very  properly  remarks  that  the 
fanaticism  of  abolitionists  constitutes  one  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  emancipation,  the  prejudices  of  per- 
petuatists  another,  but  that  the  jealousy  of  an  un- 
scrupulous democracy  is  a  far  more  terrible  obsta- 
cle than  either.  In  the  same  spirit,  the  writer  of 
a  remarkable  article  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view last  year  observed,  that  **  the  whites  need  to 
go  through  a  training  for  freedom  scarcely  less 
than  the  blacks,  the  master  being  as  much  fettered 
to  one  end  of  the  chain  as  the  slave  to  the  other." 
All  impartial  witnesses  speak  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  Feathers tonhaugh,  no  lover  of  slavery,  who 
passed  years  in  the  United  States,  declares  that 
slavery  is  a  positive  blessing  to  every  negro  who  j 
would  receive  nothing  but  liberty  from  his! 
owner.  For,  in  truth,  what  is  liberty  worth  to 
the  possessor  if  it  be  accompanied  with  social  deg- 
radation of  the  worst  description?  The  manu- 
mitted slaves  of  Jamaica  are,  in  the  sight  of  the 
law,  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellows,  and  in  the 
eye  of  God,  equals  wi th  those  whosa  actual  *'  prop- 
erty'' they  were  the  other  day.  Importance  no 
longer  attaches  to  complexion  in  that  island.  The 
white  and  colored  people  intermarry,  colored  peo- 
ple hold  responsible  offices,  and  are  received  as 
guests  at  the  governor's  table .  An  American ,  w ho 
visited  Jamaica  in  1850,  states  that — 

At  the  Surrey  assizes,  where  Sir  Joshua  Howe  pre- 
uded,  two  colored  lawyers  were  sitting  at  the  barris- 
ters' table,  and  of  the  jury  all  but  three  were  colored, 
seven-tenths  of  the  whole  police  force  of  the  island, 
amoimting  to  about  800  men,  were  estimated  to  be 
colored.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly,  composed  of 
from  48  to  60  meml^rs,  10  or  a  dozen  were  colored  ; 
and  the  public  printers  of  the  Legislature,  who  were 
also  editors  of  the  leading  government  paper,  were 
both  colored  men. 

Compare  this  salutary  state  of  things  with  the 
certain  doom  of  the  negro  suddenly  emancipated 
by  his  American  master  !  The  democratic  horror 
of  black  blood  in  the  United  States  knows  no 
bounds.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  a  pathetic  account 
of  a  young  girl  he  met  on  board  a  steamer  in 
America,  and  who  was  rudely  summoned  from  the 
dinner-table  because — though  free  as  himself— she 
had  presumed — having  one  streak  of  negro  blood 
in  her  otherwise  unsulued  veins — to  sit  at  the  same 
board  with  a  party  of  pure  whites.  lie  had  pre- 
viously been  shocked  by  remarking  that  no  colored 
man,  slave  or  freeman,  how  fur  soever  removed  from 
the  negro  stock,  however  respectable  his  appear- 
ance, however  cultivated  his  mind,  was  allowed  to 
iake  his  meals  while  the  very  meanest  white  on 
board  had  yet  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  What  avail 
the  pathetic  appeals,  the  painful  incidents,  the 
j)assionate  denunciations  with  which  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  abounds,  in  the  teeth  of  such  facts  as  these  ^ 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  instinctiye  and 


openly  proclaimed  physical  disgust  and  abhorrence 
of  the  negro  race  is  not  peculiar  to  the  south,  but 
is  even  more  strongly  evident  in  the  north ;  that  it 
is  no  oflensive  characteristic,  of  the  slaveowner, 
but  is  a  vice  equally  mmpant  in  the  self-satisfied 
and  complacent  soul  of  the  agitating  abolitionist. 
Blacks  arc  not  stocks  or  stones  ;  we  know  them  to 
be  capable  of  high  civilization,  and  to  ))e  sus- 
ceptible of  the  noblest  emotions.  Improved  public 
opinion  all  over  the  world  is  doing  much  for  them, 
and  education  and  religion  are  doing  still  more. 
They  are  not  unconscious  of  their  social  inferiority 
in  Kepublican  America,  for  they  are  hourly  made 
to  feci  it.  Imagine  them  liberated  to-morrow  in 
those  portions  of  the  United  States  where  they 
outnumber  the  whites,  and  where  they  would  only 
have  to  raise  their  liberated  hands  in  order  to 
strike  down  the  traditional  enemies  of  their  race, 
their  once  tyrannical  owners,  their  always  con- 
temptuous social  superiors.  Hate  begets  hate,  and 
a  war  of  races  secures  tbe  rapid  deterioration  and 
decline  of  all  the  combatants.  We  may  well 
shrink  before  rashly  inviting  so  bloody  and  disas- 
trous a  conflict. 

And  be  it  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  slaveowners 
of  the  south,  that  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger 
of  the  portentous  struggle,  and  have  of  late  years 
shown  no  indisposition  to  help  in  their  own  eman- 
cipation as  well  as  in  that  of  the  slave,  provided 
they  maj  only  escape  the  dire  catastrophe  we  speak 
of.  It  IS  certain  that  a  largo  class  or  slaveowners 
in  the  south  are  most  desirous  to  relieve  their  soil 
of  the  stain  and  inconvenience  of  slavery,  if  the 
tremendous  step  can  be  taken  with  safety  to  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  act  of  liberation.  The 
efforts  made  in  the  south  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  slave  show  at  least  that  humanity  is  not 
dead  in  the  bosoms  of  the  proprietors.  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  certainly  not  done  jus^ce  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  Horrors  in  connexion  with  slavery^t- 
self  a  horror — unquestionably  exist ;  but  all  accounts 
— save  her  own,  and  those  of  writers  actuated  by 
her  extreme  views— concur  in  describing  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  southern  slave  as  one  of  com- 
parative happiness  and  comfort,  such  as  many  a 
free  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  might  regard  with 
envy.  One  authority  on  this  point  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  overlooked.  In  the  year  1842  a  Scotch 
weaver,  named  William  Thomson,  travelled  through 
the  Southern  Suites.  He  supported  himself  on  his 
way  by  manual  labor ;  he  mixed  with  the  humblest 
classes,  black  and  white,  and  on  his  return  home  . 
he  published  an  account  of  his  joumeyings.  He 
had  quitted  Scotland  a  sworn  hater  of  slave  proprie- 
tors, but  he  confessed  that  experience  had  mo(ufied 
his  views  on  this  subject  to  a  considerable  degree. 
He  had  witnessed  slavery  in  most  of  the  slavehold- 
ing  states,  he  had  lived  for  weeks  among  negroes 
in  cotton  plantiitions,  and  he  asserted  that  he  had 
never  beheld  one-fifth  of  the  real  suffering  that  he 
had  seen  among  the  laboring  poor  in  Jlngland. 
Nay  more,  ho  declared — 

That  the  members  of  the  same  family  of  negroes  are 
not  so  much  scattered  as  are  those  of  working  tooel  in 
Scotland,  whose  necessities  compel  them  to  separate  at 
an  age  when  the  American  slave  is  running  about 
gathering  health  and  strength. 

Ten  years  have  not  increased  the  hardships  of  the 
southern  slave.  During  that  period  oolonizatioD 
has  come  to  his  relief — education  has,  legaUv  or 
illegally,  found  its  way  to  his  cabin,  and  Christian- 
ity has  added  spiritual  oonsolations  to  his  allowed, 
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admitted  physical  enjoyments.  It  has  been  justly 
said  that  to  those  men  of  the  south  who  have  done 
their  best  for  the  negro  under  the  institution  of 
slavery  must  we  look  for  any  great  effort  in  favor 
of  emancipation,  and  they  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  events  in  those  parts  declare 
that  at  this  moment  *'  there  are  powerful  and  irre- 
sistible influences  at  work  in  a  large  part  of  the 
slave  states  tending  towards  the  aoolition  of  sla- 
very within  these  boundaries.*' 

We  can  well  believe  it.  The  world  is  working 
its  way  towards  liberty,  and  the  blacks  will  not  be 
left  behind  in  the  onward  march.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  tlie  American  constitution  seven  states  have 
voluntarily  abolished  slavery.  When  that  consti- 
tution was  proclaimed  there  was  scarcely  a  free 
black  in  the  country.  According  to  the  last  census 
the  free  blacks  amount  to  418,173,  and  of  these 
233,091  are  blacks  of  the  south,  liberated  by  their 
owners,  and  not  by  the  force  of  law.  We  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  these  facts.  Neither  can  we  deny 
that,  desirable  as  nei^o  emancipation  may  be  in  the 
United  States,  abolition  must  be  the  result  of 
growth,  not  of  revolution,  must  be  patiently  wrought 
out  by  means  of  the  American  constitution,  and 
not  in  bitter  spite  of  it.  America  cannot  for  any 
time  resist  the  enlightened  spirit  of  our  a^e,  and 
it  is  manifestly  her  interest  to  adapt  her  institu- 
tions to  its  temper.  That  she  will  eventually  do 
80  if  she  be  not  a  divided  household — if  the  south 
bo  not  goaded  to  illiberality  hj  the  north — if  public 
writers  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  spirit  ot  con- 
ciliation, justice,  charity,  and  truth,  we  will  not 
permit  ourselves  to  doubt.  That  she  is  alive  to 
the  necessities  of  the  age  is  manifest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  for  the  last  four  years,  she  has 
been  busy  in  preparing  the  way  for  emancipation 
by  a  method  that  has  not  ftiiled  in  older  countries 
to  remove  national  troubles  almost  as  intolerable 
as  that  of  slavery  itself.  We  have  learnt  to  believe 
that  the  old  world  is  to  be  saved  and  renewed  by 
means  of  emigration.  Who  shall  say  that  the  new 
world — in  visible  danger  from  the  presence  of  a 
dark  inheritance  bequeathed  to  it  by  Europe — shall 
not  be  rescued  by  the  same  providential  means  ? 
The  negro  colony  of  Liberia,  established  by  the 
United  States,  extends  along  the  western  coast  of 
Africa  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles.  The 
civilized  black  population  amounts  to  8,000  souls. 
The  heathen  population  is  over  200,000.  The  soil 
of  the  colony  is  fertile,  its  exports  are  daily  increas- 
ing, it  has  already  entered  into  diplomatic  relations 
with  Great  Britain  and  France.  A  government  is 
established  which  might  have  been  &med  by  the 
whitest  skins  ;  2,000  communicants  are  in  connex- 
ion with  its  churches ;  1,500  children  attend  its 
Siibbath  schools.  Education  has  become — would 
tliat  it  were  so  here — a  national  obligation,  and 
the  work  of  instruction  and  conversion  Is  carried  on 
by  educated  negroes  among  their  brethren,  who 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  service  and  to  accept 
the  blessing.  The  refuge  afforded  by  Liberia  for 
the  gradual  reception  of  the  manumitted  and 
civilized  slaves  of  the  United  States  we  liold  to  be 
the  most  promising  element  in  the  question,  upon 
the  tranquil  settlement  of  which  the  happiness  and 
political  existence  of  the  United  States  depend.  It 
will  enable  America  to  save  herself  and  to  achieve 
a  work  far  nobler  than  that  of  winning  her  own 

Eolitical  independence.  The  civilization  of  Afirica 
angs  largely  upon  her  wisdom.  A  quarter  of  the 
world  may  be  Christianized  by  the  act  which  en- 
ables America  to  perform  the  fint  of  Christiaa 


duties.  We  have  said  that  the  process  of  libera- 
tion is  going  on,  and  that  we  are  convinced  the 
south  in  its  own  interests  will  not  be  laggard  in  the 
labor.  Liberia  and  similar  spots  on  the  earth*e 
surface  proffer  aid  to  the  south,  which  cannot  be 
rejected  with  safety.  That  the  aid  may  be  ao- 
cepted  with  alacrity  and  good  heart,  let  us  have 
no  more  Uncle  TorrCs  Cabins,  engendering  ill-will, 
keeping  up  bad  blood,  and  rendering  well-3isposed, 
humane,  but  critically  placed  men  their  own  ene- 
mies and  the  stumbling-blocks  to  civilization  and 
to  the  spread  of  glad  tidings  from  Heaven. 

From  the  Examiner. 

This  is  not  only  the  most  efiective  ezpoeition 
that  has  yet  been  made  bv  any  one  person  of  the 
wrongs  that  are  inherent  in  the  slave  system,  bat 
as  a  work  of  imagination  it  is  to  'be  welcomed  as 
the  best  that  has  been  hitherto  contributed  to 
what  may  hereafter  form  a  large  part  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  world — the  literature  of  America.  It 
is  thoroughly  genuine.  It  is  not  founded  upon  rem- 
iniscences of  Addison  or  of  Goldsmith,  or  of  any 
of  the  lights  of  other  days.  It  is  a  genuine  work 
of  an  American  mind,  wherein  all  the  great  and. 
sacred  feelings  common  to  humanity  are  uttered 
in  that  kind  of  English  which  is  spoken  only  in 
America ;  and  wherein  they  are  represented  aa 
they  show  themselves — with  all  the  small  and  the 
unholy  feelings  too — in  distinct  phases  of  Ameri- 
can society. 

Mrs.  Stowe  has  written  not  to  make  a  book,  bat 
out  of  the  abundance  of  her  heart  to  utter  a  strong, 
earnest  feeling.  Deeply  as  she  is  impressed  wiSi 
her  didivctic  purpose,  her  righteous  desire  to  gain 
the  public  ear  has  withheld  ner  from  assuming  in 
any  page  of  her  volume  the  unattractive  form  of 
pure  discussion.  Marvellous  is  the  skill  with  which 
the  authoress  kneads  into  all  her  fa<its  the  leaven 
of  a  deeply  interesting  story.  Defects  of  manage- 
ment there  are  in  the  tale,  hut  never  one  that  re- 
laxes the  attention  or  the  interest.  Regarded 
purely  as  a  novel,  XJTvde  Tom's  Cabin  is  a  work  of 
the  very  highest  literary  merit.  But  it  is  further 
to  be  considered  that  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  it 
which  does  not  adduce  fresh  evidence  in  accusation 
of  the  worst  crime  that  is  committed  in  our  own 
day  among  the  nations.  Mrs.  Stowe  pleads  as  an 
American  oefore  Americans.  She  fearlessly  shows 
to  her  countrymen  and  countrywomen  the  picture 
of  themselves,  and  they  accept  it,  praise  it,  pur- 
chase it.  It  is  a  very  notable  circumstance,  the 
extraordinary  circulation  of  this  book  in  America. 
The  worst  aspects  of  American  society  have  no- 
where been  portrayed  with  more  merciless  humw 
than  in  Mrs.  Stowe ^s  protest  against  slavery  ;  bat 
the  book  gives  no  onence  because  it  is  genuine. 
It  is -not  merciless  in  spite,  but  in  the  vigor  of  a 
genial  wrath  against  things  evil.  Mrs.  Stowe 
writes  out  of  a  warm  heart,  and  appeals  to  gener- 
ous emotions.  These  are  quite  as  prompt  to  rise 
over  the  way  in  the  United  States  as  here  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  Mrs.  Stowe  has  found, 
therefore,  many  thousands  of  readers — it  is  even 
said  that  she  counts  by  this  time  as  many  as  a 
hundred  thoosand  purchasers  Iler  success  in 
America,  in  short,  corresponds  to  that  which  Mr. 
Dickens  finds  in  England,  because,  like  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, whose  influence  we  trace  in  many  pa^  of 
her  book,  she  has  spent  great  wealth  of  genius  in 
the  service  of  humanity,  and  in  her  severest  mood 
has  written  as  one  who,  by  the  right  of  love,  is  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  censure. 
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We  shall  quote  yenr  Iat]^l^  from  her  volume —  braided  in  sundry  little  tails,  which  stuck  out  in 

much  more  largelj  than  it  is  our  custom  in  any  every  direction.    The  expression  of  her  face  was  sn 

oase  to  do— because  so  we  shall  best  exhibit  the  o^^  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  cunning,  over  which 

scope  and  power  of  it.     It  is  easy  to  find  feult,  ^^  oddly  drawn,  like  a  kind  of  veil,  an  expression  of 

and  there  are  many  faults  which  lie  upon  the  sur-  *^®  most  doleful  gravity  and  solemnity.  She  was  dressed 

face  here,  for  the  most  part,  perhaps,  too  obvious  to  "»  ?  ^''^KJ®  ^^[^y*  ^f^  garment,  made  of  bagging, 

be  much  worth  naming.     The  story  divides  itself  ^?  »*^  ^'t^  *>«'*  *»*°^  demurely  fold^  before  her. 

too  freely  into  scenes  and  sketches,  while  its  main  Altogether,  there  was  something  odd  and  goblm-hke 

.  r    ,  f,                .                    nil'         •       •  about  her  appearance — somethmff*  as  Miss  Ophelm 

current  IS  left  to  run  in  two  parallel  lines  issuing  afterwards  said,  "  so  heathenish,-  as  to  inspire^  that 

from  the  same  source,  and  not  again  uniting  ex-  good  lady  with  utter  dismay  ;  and,   turning  to  St. 

oept  m  the  aims  and  truths  enforced.     But  when  glare  she  said— 

we  have  mentioned  this  offence  against  the  laws  «« Augustine,  what  in  the  world  have  you  brought 

of  art  we  are  constrained  to  add  that  the  book  that  thing  here  for  ?" 

does  not  really  suffer  by  it.     The  writer  obtains  **  For  you  to  educate,  to  be  sure,  and  train  in  the 

greater  facilities  for  her  design,  and  this,  the  very  way  she  should  go.    I  thought  she  was  rather  a  funny 

soul  of  the  book,  keeps  up  unimpaired  the  anima-  specimen  in  the  Jim  Crow  line.    Here,  Topsy,''  be 

tion  and  interest  of  each  separate  section  of  its  added,  giving  a  whistle,  as  a  man  would  to  cjill  the 

actors.  attention  of  a  dog,  **  give  us  a  song,  now,  and  show 

There  may  be  diflerences  of  opinion  in  minds  us  wme  of  your  dancing." 

diflferently  constituted  as  to  the  comparative  great-  .^®,^^^  8^  f?^  glittered  with  a  kind  of 

ness  of  the  many  different  evils  which   the  slave  TJ*'.^,^  drollery  and  the  thmg  struck  up,  in  a  clear 

Bvstem  includes      Mrs  Stowe  like  a  warm-hearted  "**"^^  T^'^'  ^^  ^^  "**^  melody,  to  which  she  kept 

Byswm  inciuaes.     Mrs.  owwe,  iiKe  a  Wium-neartea  ^^^^  ^^j^  j^^^  y^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  spinning  round,  clap- 

woman,  dwells  most  upon  the  outrage  done  to  aU  ^  j^er  hands,  knockmg  her  kne^  togelhcr,  in  a  wUd^ 

domestic  ties  among  the  negroes.     We  are  for  our  fentastic  sort  of  time,  and  producing  in  her  throat  all 

own  parte  disposed  to  regard  as  the  chief  evil  the  those    odd  guttural  sounds  which  distinguish    the 

fitet  which  is  sometimes  adduced  in  extenuation  native  music  of  her  race  ;  and,  finally,   turning  a 

of  the  whole  crime  against  human  righto — that  summerset  or  two,  and  giving  a  prolonged  closing 

under  the  slave  system  the  negroes   have  been  note,  as  odd    and  unearthly  as  that  of  a  steam- 

plunged  into  such  depths  of  ignorance  and  brutish-  whistle,  she  came  suddenly  down  on  the  carpet,  and 

ness,  that  they  have  acquired  not  only  the  brute's  stood  with  her  hands  folded,  and  a  most  sanctimoni- 

yiioes,  but  in  a  great  measure  even  the  brute's  ous  expression  of  meekness  and  solemnity  over  her 

habit  of  unquestioning  content  with  his  position.  ^^^*  ^^^y  broken  by  the  cunning  gUnces  which  she 

This  degradation  of  the  negroes  is  abundantly  illus-  shot  askance  from  the  comers  ofher  eyes, 

trated  m  Mrs.  Stowe's  i»ges ;   but  the  delicate  ^"»«  ^Pj>«^"^  »*^  «^^^'  perfectly  paralyzed  with 

feelings  represented  in    those    negro  characters  Tt^ct^;  like  a  mischievous  fellow  as  he  was,  ap- 

which   play  the  chief  part  in  her  tale-feehngs  ^  ^  ^„j^    ^^^  astonishment  ;  and,  addr^i^ 

which  many  negroes  have,  and  of  which  all  are  {jjg  oJjQ^  again  said 

peculiarly  capable— come  necessarily  into  the  fore-  ..  Topsy,  this  is  your  new  mistress.    I  'm  going  to 

eround  of  her  picture,  and  may  lead  to  a  partly  give  you  up  to  her  ;  see  now  that  you  behave  your- 

lalse  impression  of  the  results  of  slavery  in  that  self.*' 

respect.     Uncle  Tom  himself  is  too  exclusively  and  "  Yes,  Mas*r,*'  said  Topsy,  with  sanctimonious 

purely  a  martyr  spirit.     It  would  not,  we  ihink,  gravity,  her  wicked  eyes  twinkling  as  she  spoke. 

nave  weakened  Mrs.  Stowe 's  case,  if  she  had  added  "  You  're  going  to  be  good,  Topsy,  you  undersUnd," 

to  her  picas  for  the  fugitive  slave  her  regret  that  **>*!  St  Clare. 

flight  should  be  so  rare.     Not  more  than  two  ne-  **  ^  y«»  Mas'r,"  stud  Topjy,  with  another  twinkle, 

groes  in  five  thousand  yearly  have  the  spirit  to  at-  ^^^  ^^^  «^11  devouUy  folded. 

tempt  to  escape.    They  go  to  their  cabins  os  the  Miss  Ophelia  begins  her  operations. 

oxen  to  their  stalls.    And  that  by  delibenite  denial 

of  education,  by  a  long  course  of  debasing  treat-  It  is  not  for  ears  polite  to  hear  the  particulars  of 

ment,  human  beings  should  have  been  reduced  to  the  first  toilet  of  a  neglected,  abused  child.     In  fact, 

this— is  in  our  opinion   a  more   horrible    result  mthw  world  multitudes  must  live  and  die  in  a  8tat« 

«r  -1 .,.«-«  »k««  «™  4.k«  *.«««: p  t^u^  ^ui^A  r-^.«  that  it  would  be  too  great  a  shock  to  the   nerves  of 

of  slavery  than  even  the  tearing  of  the  child  from  ^^^  feibw-mortals  even  to  hear  described.      Miss 

the  slave  parent,  or  the  selling  of  a  husband  by  ^  ^elia  had  a  good,  strong,  practical  deal  of  resolu- 

auction  out  of  his  wife  s  arms.     The  debasement  ^j^^ .  ^^^  ^he  went  through  all  the  disgusting  details 

of  the  negroes  IS  by  no  means  omitted  from  the  pic-  with  heroic  thoroughness,  though,  it  must   be  con. 

ture  of  negro  life  furnished  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  but  it  is  fessed,  with  no  very  gracious  air— for  endurance  wmj 

not    so  prominent  as   it  might  fairly  have   been  the  utmost  to  which  her  principles  couM  bring  her. 

made.  When  she  saw,  on  the  back  and  shoulders  of  tlie  child. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  an   example   of  it.  great  welts  and  calloused  spots,  ineffaceable  marks  of 

Here  is  Topsy,  one   of  the   quaintest  littjle  pic-  the  system  under  which  she  had  grown  up  thus  far, 

tures  in  the  story,  introduced  to  Miss  Ophelia,  a  her  heart  became  pitif\il  within  her. 

precise  and  true-hearted  old  maid,  bred  to  a  hatred  "  See  there  !"  said  Jane,  pointing  to  the  marks, 

of  the  slave-system  in  Vermont.  "  d^*^'*  !\*V  "**T  *^f  '^  *  r^?^ '  .^"^ '"  ^*'^  ^"^ 

•'  works  with  her,  I  reckon.     I  hate  these  nigger  young 

•*  I  've  made  a  purchase  for  your  department — see  uns  !  so  disgusting  !  I  wonder  that  Mas'r  would  buy 

here,"  said  St  Clare  ;  and,  with  the  word,  he  pulled  her  !'* 

along  a  little  negro  girl,  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  The  "  young  un'*  alluded  to  heard  all  these  com- 

age.                                                                               '  ments  with  the  subdued  and  doleful  air  which  seemed 

She  was  one  of  the  blackest  of  her  race  ;  and  her  habitual  to  her,  only  scanning,  with   a  keen   and 

round,  shining  eyes,  glittering  as  glass  beads,  moved  fUrtive  glance  of  her  flickering  eyes,  the  ornaments 

with  quick  and  restless  glances  over  everything  in  the  which  Jane  wore  in  her  ears.     When  arrayed  at  last 

room.     Her  mouth,  half  open  with  astonishment  at  in  a  suit  of  decent  and  whole  clothing,  her  hair  cropped 


the  wonders  of  the  new  Mas'r's  parlor,  displayed  a 


short  to  her  head.  Miss  Ophelia,  with  some  satisfaction. 


white  and  brilliant  set  of  teeth.    Her  woolly  hair  was  1  said  the  looked  more  Christian-like  than  she  did,  aod 
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in  her  own  nund  began  to  mature  some  plans  fbr  her 
instruction. 

Sitting  down  before  her,  she  began  to  question  her. 

**  How  old  are  you,  Topsy  ?" 

"  Dun  no,  Missis,"  said  the  image,  with  a  grin  that 
showed  all  her  teeth. 

**  Don't  know  how  old  you  are .'  Did  n*t  anybody 
eTcr  tell  you  ?     Who  was  your  mother  ?*' 

**  Never  had  none  !*'  said  the  child  with  another  grin. 

** Never  had  any  mother?  What  do  you  mean? 
Where  were  you  born  ?*' 

**  Never  w«i8  bom  !"  persisted  Topqr,  with  another 
grin,  that  looked  so  goblin-like,  that,  if  Miss  Ophelia 
had  been  at  all  nervous,  she  might  have  fancied  that 
she  had  got  hold  of  some  sooty  gnome  from  the  land 
of  Diablerie  ;  but  Miss  Ophelia  was  not  nervous,  but 
plain  and  business-like,  and  she  said,  with  some  stern- 
ness, 

'*  You  must  n't  answer  me  in  that  way,  child  ;  I  'm 
not  playing  with  you.  Tell  me  where  you  were  bom, 
and  who  your  father  and  mother  were." 

**  Never  was  bom,"  reiterated  the  creature,  more 
emphatically  ;  "  never  had  no  father  nor  mother,  nor 
nothin'.  I  was  raised  by  a  speculator,  with  lots  of 
others.     Old  Aunt  Sue  used  to  take  car  on  us." 

The  child  was  evidently  sincere  ;  and  Jane,  break- 
ing into  a  short  laugh,  said, 

**  Laws,  Missis,  there 's  heaps  of  'em.  Speculators 
buys  'em  up  cheap,  when  they  's  little,  and  gets  'em 
raised  for  market," 

*'  How  long  have  you  lived  with  your  master  and 
mistress?" 

•*  Dun  no,  Missis." 

"  Is  it  a  year,  or  more,  or  less  ?" 

**  Dun  no.  Missis." 

**  Laws,  Missis,  those  low  negroes — they  can't  tell ; 
they  don't  know  anything  about  time,"  said  Jane  ; 
'*  they  don't  know  what  a  year  is  ;  they  don't  know 
their  own  ages." 

'*  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  God,  Top- 
sy?" 

The  child  looked  bewildered,  but  grinned  as  usual. 

**  Do  you  know  who  made  you  ?" 

"  Nobody,  as  I  knows  on,"  said  the  child,  with  a 
short  laugh. 

The  idea  appeared  to  amuse  her  considerably,  for 
her  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  added, 

"  I  spect  I  grow'd.  Don't  think  nobody  never 
made  me." 

How  shocking  a  catechism  of  this  kind  must 
have  appeared  to  the  tutor  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  we  have  made  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  maiden  lady  from  Vermont.  We  wish  we  could 
quote  the  picture  of  the  home  in  which  her  char- 
acter was  formed ;  but  we  must  be  content  with 
her  character  itself. 

Miss  Ophelia,  as  you  now  behold  her,  stands  before 
you,  in  a  very  shining  brown  linen  travelling-dress, 
tall,  square-formed,  and  angular.  Her  face  was 
thin,  and  rather  sharp  in  its  outlines  ;  the  lips  com- 
pressed, like  those  of  a  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
making  up  her  mind  definitely  on  all  subjects  ;  while 
the  keen,  dark  eyes  had  a  peculiarly  searching,  ad- 
vised movement,  and  travelled  over  everything,  as  if 
they  were  looking  for  something  to  take  care  of. 

All  her  movements  were  sharp,  decided,  and  ener- 
getic ;  and,  though  she  was  never  much  of  a  talker, 
her  words  were  remarkably  direct,  and  to  the  pur- 
pose, when  she  did  speak. 

In  her  habits,  she  was  a  living  impersonation  of 
order,  method,  and  exactness.  In  punctuality,  she 
was  as  inevitable  as  a  clock,  and  as  inexorable  as  a 
railroad  engine  ;  and  she  held  in  most'  decided  con- 
tempt and  abomination  anything  of  a  contrary  char- 
acter. 

The  great  sin  of  sins,  in  her  eyes — the  sum  of  all 
evils — was  expressed  by  one  very  common  and  im-^ 


S>rtant  word  in  her  vocabulary — **  shiftleuness.'^ 
er  finale  and  ultimatum  of  contempt  consisted  in  a 
veiy  emphatic  pronunciation  of  the  word  **  shifUeoB  ;*' 
and  by  this  she  characterized  all  modes  of  procedurv 
which  had  not  a  direct  and  inevitable  relation  to 
accomplishment  of  some  purpose  then  definitely  had 
in  mind.  People  who  did  nothing,  or  who  did  not 
know  exactly  what  they  were  going  to  do,  or  who  did 
not  take  the  most  direct  way  to  accomplish  what  they 
set  their  hands  to,  were  objects  of  her  entire  contempt 
— a  contempt  shown  less  fluently  by  anything  she 
said,  than  by  a  kind  of  stony  grimness,  as  if  she 
scorned  to  say  anything  about  the  matter. 

As  to  mental  cultivation — she  had  a  dear,  strong, 
active  mind,  was  well  and  thoroughly  read  in  history 
the  older  English  classics,  and  thought  with  great 
strength  within  certain  narrow  limits.  Her  theological 
tenets  were  all  made  up,  labelled  in  the  most  positive 
and  distinct  forms,  and  put  bv,  like  the  bundles  in 
her  patch  trunk  ;  there  were  just  so  many  of  them, 
and  there  were  never  to  be  any  more.  So,  also,  were 
her  ideas  with  regard  to  most  matters  of  practical  life 
— such  as  housekeeping  in  all  its  branches,  and  the 
various  political  relations  of  her  native  village.  And, 
underlaying  all,  deeper  than  anything  else,  higher 
and  broader,  lay  the  strongest  principle  of  her  being 
—conscientiousness.  Nowhere  is  conscience  so  dom- 
inant and  all-absorbing  as  with  New  England  women. 
It  is  the  granite  formation,  which  lies  deepest,  and 
rises  out  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 

And  here  is  the  lady  on  her  voyage  to  New  Or- 
leans in  company  with  her  cureless  southern  cousin 
and  his  chila.  This  cousin,  Augustine  St.  Clare, 
we  may  remark,  is  one  of  the  very  best  drawn 
characters  in  the  story — a  naturally  kind,  high- 
minded,  Christian  ^ntleman,  shrewd  in  argument, 
just  and  right  in  his  impulses,  but  easy,  idle,  and 
satisfied  to  take  things  as  they  are,  not  because  he 
would  not  willingly  amend  them,  but  because  he 
too  indolently  thinks  it  a  hopeless  task.  A  mas- 
terly drawn  character  indeed. 

There  she  is,  sitting  now  in  her  state-room,  sor- 
rounded  by  a  mixed  multitude  of  little  and  big  oar- 
pet-bags,  boxes,  baskets,  each  containing  some  sepai^' 
ate  responsibility  which  she  is  tying,  binding  up, 
packing,  or  fastening,  with  a  flsMse  of  great  eamesU 
ness. 

**  Now,  Eva,  have  you  kept  count  of  your  things  ? 
Of  course  you  haven't— children  never  do  ;  there  's 
the  spotted  carpet-bag  and  the  little  blue  band-box 
with  your  best  bonnet — that 's  two  ;  then  the  India 
rubber  satchel  is  three  ;  and  my  tape  and  needle-box 
is  four  ;  and  my  band-box,  five  ;  and  my  collar^boz, 
six  ;  and  that  little  hair  trunk,  seven.  What  have 
you  done  with  your  sunshade  ?  Give  it  to  me,  and 
let  me  put  a  paper  round  it,  and  tie  it  to  my  umbrella, 
with  my  shade  ; — there,  now." 

"  Why,  aunty,  we  are  only  going  up  home  ; — ^what 
is  the  use?" 

**  To  keep  it  nice,  child;  people  must  take  care  of 
their  things,  if  they  ever  mean  to  have  anything  ;  and 
now,  Eva,  is  your  thimble  put  up  ?" 

*«  Really,  aunty,  I  don't  know." 

"  Well,  never  mind  ;  I  '11  look  your  box  over — 
thimble,  wax,  two  spools,  scissors,  knife,  tape-needle  ; 
all  right — put  it  in  here.  What  (Ud  you  ever  do, 
child,  when  you  were  coming  on  with  only  your  papa  ? 
I  should  have  thought  you  'd  a  ket  everything  yon 
had." 

**  Well,  aunty,  I  did  lose  a  great  many  ;  and  then, 
when  we  stopped  anywherot  papa  would  buy  some 
more  of  whatever  it  was." 

**  Meroy  on  us,  child — ^what  a  way  !" 

"  It  was  a  very  easy  way,  aunty,"  aud  Eva. 

**U  '•>  dzeadftil  shiftleM  one,"  said  aunty. 
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"Why,  ftuntj,  whWll  JOB  do  now  ?"  laid  E^a  ; 
"  th*t  trunk  ii  too  full  to  M  ilmt  down." 

"  It  miMl  shut  down,"  Mid  auntj,  with  tlie  air  of 
a  general,  u  Bhe  squeeied  the  thinga  in,  and  sprnug 
upon  the  lid  ; — still  ■  little  gap  remained  abcut  tlic 
mouth  of  the  trvink. 

"  Get  up  here,  Eia  !"  eaid  Miss  Ophelia,  codrb^^t- 
ouit;  ;"  what  has  been  done  CUD  be  done  again,  '.y'his 
trunk  hal  ^1  to  be  shut  and  locked — there  ar«  iio 
two  ways  about  it." 

And  the  trunk,  intimidated,  doubtless,  bj  thiBti>rj>- 
lute  statement,  gave  in.  The  hasp  snapped  sbat  ]jl\ 
In  its  hole,  aGd  Miss  Ophelia  turned  the  kej,  htuI 
pocketcd'it  in  triumpb. 

"  Now  wo 're  ready.  Where  >  your  papa  ?  Ithink 
It  time  this  baggage  was  set  out.  Do  look  out,lLt:i, 
•nd  see  if  yoa  see  your  papa. ' ' 

"  0,  yes,  he  's  down  the  oUier  end  ol  the  gOille- 
men'B  oabin,  eating  an  orange." 

"He  can't  know  how  near  we  are  coming,"  hlkI 
avut;  ;  "had  n't  yon  better  run  and  speak  (o  him  .'" 

"  Fapa  neier  la  in  a  hurry  about  anjlhing,"  nni'l 
Etk,  "  and  we  hare  n't  come  to  the  landing.  DofiU'^i 
on  the  guards,  aun^.  I«ok  !  there  's  our  house^  ti^i 
that  street !" 

The  boat  now  began,  with  heavy  groana,  like  s i' 

TMt,  tired  monster,  to  prepare  to  push  up  among  tin' 
multiplied  steajoers  at  the  levee.  Eva  joyonalj  poititt'il 
oat  the  various  Spirts,  domee,  and  way-marks,  Liy 
which  she  recogniied  her  native  city. 

"  Tea,  yes,  dear  ;  ^07  fine,"  aaid  Miss  Onhtlin. 
"  But,  meroy  on  os  !  the  boat  hu  stopped  !  whet-v  is 
yoorbtherl" 

And  now  ensues  tha  usual  tunntul  of  landing — 
waiters  running  twenty  ways  at  once — men  tng(;iiig 
trunks,  oaipet-bags,  boies — women  anxiously  calliug 
to  their  children,  and  everybody  crowding  in  s  dciiM' 
mass  to  the  plank  towards  the  landing. 

Miss  Ophelia  seated  herself  reaolutely  on  the  inU'ty 
Tanquished  trunk,  and  marshalling  all  her  goods  iinl 
ohatteb  in  fine  military  order,  seemed  reeolvetl  ii; 
defend  them  to  the  last 

"Shall  I  take  your  trunk,  ma'am!"  "  Bhall  I 
take  your  baggage  {"  "  Letmetendtoyourbaggmri', 
missis  >"  "  Shan't  I  carry  out  these  yer,  missL'  :' 
rained  down  upon  her  unheeded.  Bhe  sat  witii  f;riiiL 
determinatioD,  upright  as  a  daming-DeedlB  stuck  nt  j 
board,  holding  on  her  bundle  of  omhrelia  and  p^ir:^ 
tola,  and  replying  with  a  determination  that  u:ib 
enough  to  strike  dismay  even  into  a  haokman,  »mi<. 
dering  to  Eva,  in  each  interval,  "  what  unm  ein  iIl 
her  papa  coald  be  thinking  of:  he  couldn't  h<.- 
lUIen  over,  now — but  something  must  have  1nlj>- 
pened;" — and  just  as  she  l»d  begun  to  work  her^tll 
Ula  a  real  distress,  he  came  up,  irith  his  usnAliy 
careless  motion,  and,  giving  £va  a  quarter  of  i)iu 
onnge  he  was  eating,  "''' 

"Well,  Cousin  Vt 

"I've  been  ready,  w^ting,  nearly  an  hour,"  ^<tliIl 
Miss  Ophelia  ;  "  I  began  to  be  really  concerned  atwut 

"  That 'S  a  clever  fellow,  now,"  said  he.  "  WcLl, 
the  carriage  is  waiting,  and  the  crowd  are  now  ott,  ."n 
that  one  can  walk  ont  in  a  decent  and  Christian  eulh- 
ner,  and  not  be  pushed  and  shoved.  *Here,"  heail^lt'*! 
to  a  driver  who  stood  behind  him,   "take  Xinv: 

"  I  '11  go  and  see  to  lus  putting  them  in,"  saidMi'-s 
OpheUk. 

"0,  pshaw,  ooosin,  what 'a  the  use  i"  sud  ^1 
Clare. 

"  WeD,  at  any  rate,  I  '11  earrj  this,  and  thli,  sikI 
tUs,"said  Hiss  Opbdia,  tingling  out  thraeboMS  and 
t  imall  oarpet-bag. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Vermonl,  poeitiTely,  yon  moft  n't 
oome  the  Qrean  Hounlaina  over  us  that  way.  You 
must  adi^t  at  leMt  a  piM«  of  aMathatn  prindple, 


and  not  walk  out  under  all  that  load.  Th^  '11  taks 
yon  fiir  a  waiting-maid  ;  give  them  to  this  fellow  ; 
he  '11  put  them  down  as  irthey  were  eggs,  now." 

Nothing  could  be  mure  perfect  than  these 
sketches  uf  character,  and  the  bouk  alxinnds  io 
such  writing — writing,  yie  must  add,  whidi  sees 
&ir  play  on  the  whole  between  both  ruces.  For 
nothing  can  be  better  than  many  of  iU  kindlj 
skelcbea  &om  the  slave-holding  cIilbs.  Let  us 
turn  to  a  shLve-serrcd  household  in  Kentucky. 
Women  are  always  keen  observeni,  and  when  they 
have,  as  Ura.  Stowe  has  in  a  very  hirge  degree, 
rigor  of  speech  and  humor  at  command,  they  cud 
produce  such  vignettes  with  their  pen  and  ink  as 
an  not  often  issued  from  the  hands  of  men.  Let 
UB  enter  the  cabin  of  Uncle  Tom,  who  is  first  in- 
troduced to  us  as  a  slave  in  great  trust  on  the  pliui- 
tution  of  Mr.  Shelby,  a  well -sketched  average 
Kentucky  gentleman. 

Let  us  enter  the  dwelling.  The  evening  meat  at 
the  house  Is  over,  and  Aunt  Chloe.  who  preei<te<l  over 
its  preparation  as  head  cook,  has  left  to  inferior  officers 
in  the  kitchen  the  bunness  of  clearing  away  and 
waahing  dishes,  and  come  out  into  her  own  snug  ter- 
ritories, to  "get  her  ole man's  supper  ;"  Iherefure, 
doubt  not  that  it  is  she  you  see  by  the  fire,  preiriding 


with  a. 


ain  friiil 


Vermont,  I  suppose  you  an  ull 


stew-pan,  and  anoi 
the  cover  of  a  bake-kettle,  from  wl.fnce  steam  forth 
indubitable  iolimations  of  "  something  good."  A 
round,  black,  shining  face  is  hers,  so  glossy  hs  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  she  might  have  been  washed  oier 
with  white  of  eggs,  like  one  of  her  own  tea  rusks.  Her 
whole  plump  countenance  t«sms  with  satisfactiun  and 
contentment  fhmi  under  her  well-starched  ciiocked 
turban,  bearing  on  i(,  however,  if  we  must  confcM  it, 
a  little  of  that  tinge  of  self-consciousnos  which  t>e- 
comes  the  fir«t  cook  of  the  neighborhood,  as  Aunt 
Chloe  was  universally  held  and  acknowledged  to  be. 

A  cook  she  certainly  was,  in  the  very  bone  and 
centre  of  her  soul.  Not  a  chicken  or  turkey  or  duck 
in  the  barn-yard  but  looked  grave  when  they  saw  her 
approaching,  and  seemed  evidently  to  be  reflecting 
on  their  latter  end  ;  and  certain  it  was  that  she  was 
always  meditating  on  trussing.  Bluffing  and  mastins, 
to  a  degree  that  was  calculated  to  inspire  terror  in 
any  reflecting  fowl  living.  Hercom-cake,  in  all  its 
varieties  of  hoe-cake,  dodgers,  muffins,  and  other  spe- 
cies (00  numerous  to  mention,  was  a  sublime  mystery 
to  all  less  practised  compounders  ;  and  she  would 
shake  her  tut  sides  with  honest  pride  and  merriment, 
as  she  would  narrate  the  fmitietn  eflbrts  that  one  and 
another  of  her  oompeers  had  made  to  attain  to  her 
elevation. 

The  arrival  of  the  company  at  the  honse,  the  arrang- 
ing ofdinnere  and  suppers  "  in  style,"  awoke  nil  the 
ener^es  of  her  soul  ;  aud  no  sight  was  more  welcome 
to  her  than  a  pile  of  travelling  trunks  lnunclird  on 
the  verandah,  fbr  then  she  foresaw  fresh  eSurls  aud 
Itesh  triumphs. 

Chloe'e  ole  man,  Uncle  Tom  himself,  is  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  in  the  manner  fiilluwing : 

A  table,  somewhat  rhenmatic  in  its  limbs,  was  drown 
out  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  covered  with  a  ciolh,  dis- 
playing cups  and  saucers  of  a  decidedly  brilliant  pat- 
tern, with  other  symploms  of  an  approaching  meaL 
At  this  table  was  seated  Uncle  Tom,  Mr.  Shelby's 
best  hand,  who,  as  he  is  to  t>e  the  hero  of  our  story, 
we  must  daguerreotype  for  our  readers.  He  was  a 
large,  tircad-ehested,  powerfully-made  man,  of  a  Aill 
gkiny  black,  and  a  bee  whose  truly  African  features 
were  eharscterised  by  an  expression  of  grave  and 
steady  good  sense,  united  with  much  klndlinpss  and 
bnevokiwa.    Tbm  waa  something  about  hia  whole 
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•Ir  self-respeoting  and  dignified,  jti  united  with  a  style,  they  don*t  begin  to  have  a  notion  on 't.    Set 

•omfiding  and  humble  simplicity.  Mas'r  Linoon,  now,  alongside  Mas'r  Shelby !  Good 

He  was  very  busily  intent  at  this  moment  on  a  slate  Lor  !  and  Missis  Lincon— can  she  kinder  sweep  it  into 

lying  before  Imn,  on  which  he  was  carefully  and  slowly  a  room  like  my  missis — so  kinder  splendid,  yer  know  ? 

endeavoring  to  accomplish  a  copy  of  some  letters,  in  0  go  way !  don't  tell  me  nothin'  of  demLincons  !*'»• 

which  operation  he  was  overlooked  by  young  Mas*r  and  Aunt  Chloe  tossed  her  head  as  one  who  hoped  she 

George,  a  smart,  bright  boy  of  thirteen,  who  appeared  did  know  something  of  the  world, 
fully   to  realize  the  dignity  of  his  position  as  in-       **  Well,  though,! 've  heard  you  say/*  said  George, 

ttructor.  **  that  Jinny  was  a  pretty  fair  cooIl." 

"  Not  that  way.  Uncle  Tom — not  that  way,"  said       **  So  I  did,"  said  Aunt   Chloe—**  I  may  say  dat. 

he,  briskly,  as  Uncle  Tom  laboriously  brought  up  the  Good,  plain,  common  cookin'.  Jinny  *11  do  ; — make 

tail  of  his  g  the  wrong  side  out ;  *'  that  makes  a  9,  a  good  pone  0'  bread — ^bile  her  taters/ar — her  com 

you  see."  cakes  isn't  extra,  not  extra  now.  Jinny's  corn  cakes 

'*  La  sakes,  now,  does  it?"  said  Uncle  Tom,  looking  isn't,  but  then  they's  far — but.  Lor,  come  to  de 

with  a  respectful,  admiring  air,  as  his  young  teacher  higher  branches,  and  what  can  she  do  ?     Why,  she 

flourishingly  scrawled  ^'s  and  g-'s  innumerable  for  makes  pies — sartin  she  does  ;  but  what  kinder  crust  ? 

his  edification  ;  and  then,  taking  the  pencil  in  his  big  Can  she  make  your  real  flccky  paste,  as  mels  in  your 

heavy  fingers,  he  patiently  re-commenced.  mouth,  and  lies  all  up  like  a  puff?     Now,  I  went  over 

"now  easy  white  folks  al'us  does  things  !"  said  thar  when  Miss  Mary  wais  gwine  to  be  married,  and 

Aunt  Chloe,  pausing  while  she  was  greasing  a  griddle  Jinny  she  jest  showed  me  de  weddin'  pies.    Jinny  and 

with  a  scrap  of  bacon  on  her  fork, .  and  regarding  I  is  good  friends,  ye  know.    I  never  said  nothin' ;  but 

young  Master  George  with  pride.     *'  The  way  he  can  go  long,  Mas'r  George  !    Why,  I  should  n't  sleep  a 

write,  now  !  and  read,  too  !  and  then  to  come  out  wink  for  a  week,  if  I  had  a  batch  of  pies  like  dem  ar. 

here  evenings  and  read  his  lessons  to  us — it 's  mighty  Why,  dey  wan't  no  'count 't  all." 
interestm' !"                       '  ^ 

**  But,  Aunt  Chloe,  I  'm  getting  mighty  hungry,"       Drawn  out  by  the  flatteries  of  Master  Georn, 

said  George.    **  Is  n't  that  cake  in  the  skillet  almost  Aunt  Chloe  expatiates  without  reserve  upon  toe 

done  ?"  topics  near  her  heart,  as  in  this  fashion  for  exam- 

*<  Mose  done,  Mas'r  George,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  lift-  pie  : 
ing  the  lid  and  peeping  in— "  browning  beautiful— a  j  ,.  v*  j 

real  lovely  brown.     Ah  !  let  me  alone  for  dat.     Missis  ^es,  yes— sartin,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  delighted  ; 

let  Sally  try  to  make  some  cake,  t'other  day,  jes  to  "  J^"  .'^  see.     Lor  !  to  think  of  some  of  our  dinners  ! 

larn  her,  she  said.     •  0,  go  way.  Missis,'  says  I ;  *  it  ^er  mind  dat  ar  great  chicken-pie  I  mwie  when  we 

i-eally  hurts  my  feelin's,  now,  to  see  good  vittles  spilt  g^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  General  Knox  ?     I  and  missis,  we 

dat  ar  way!     Cake  ris  aU  to  one  side-no  shape  at  all  ^^^  P^^^J  »?*^  quarrelhng  about  dat  ar  crust 

no  more  than  my  shoe  ;— go  way  !'  "  What  does  get  mto  ladies  sometimes.  I  don't  know  ; 

And  with   this  final  expression   of  contempt  for  but,_sometimes,  when  a  body  has  de  heaviest  kind^o^ 

Sally'  -  -  -~    ^     ~ - 

the  bake-kettle, 

E^ve  been  Mhamed."'^*This  bemg  evrdenVlyThe  central  ^}^  wanted  me  to  do  dis  way  and  she  wanted  me  to  do 

point  of  the  entertainment.  Aunt  Chloe  began  now  to  J?*  ^^^  ?  Z^*^^,  finally,  I  got  kinder  sarcy,  and,  says  I, 

bustle  about  earnestly  in  the  supper  department.  Now,  missis,  do  jist  look  at  them  beautiful  white  hands 

**  Here  you,  Mose  and  Pete  !  get  out  de  way,  you  ^  yourn,  with  long  fingers,  and  all  a  sparkling  with 

niggers!   Getaway,  Polly,  honey— mammy '11  give  rings,  hke  my  white  lilies  when  de  dew's  on 'em  ;  and 

her  baby  somefin,  by  and  by.     Now,  Mas'r  George,  ^"^^  ^}.  my  gr«it  black  stumping  hands.     Now,  don't 

You  jest  take  off  dem  books,  and  set  down  now  wid  you  thmk  dat  de  Lord  must  have  meant  me  to  make  de 

my  old  man,  and  I  '11  take  up  de  sausages,  and  have  Pi»-crust,  and  you  to  stay  in  de  parlor  ?    Dar  II  wa« 

de  first  griddle  full  of  cakes  on  your  plates  in  less  dan  J»s*  »J  8?^cy»  ^as  r  George, 
no  time   '  ^^  what  did  mother  say  ?"  said  George. 

••  They  wanted  me  to  come  to  supper  in  the  house,"       "  Say  ?— why,  she  kinder  Uirfed  in  her  eyes--dem 

said  George  ;  "  but  I  knew  what  was  what  too  well  ?"«**  handsome  eyes  0  hem  ;  and,  says  she,  *  Well, 

for  that  Aunt  Chloe."  Aunt  Chloe,  I  think  you  are  about  in  the  right  on  't. 


heaping 

kuow'd  ; 

let  you  alone  for  dat !  Go  way  !"     And,  with  that, 

aunty  gave  George  a  nudge  with  her  finger,  designed  rj^^  complete  acceptance  of  the  slave's  positioD 

^''^drT    LlTrS                     aga"^  toher  ;^^^t^  f^  Aunt  fchloe   in   this  last  ^tract, 

^- Now  for  the  cake,"  said  Mas'r  George,  when  the  t*^«  .'^°^P^/'^  A^^'  T?  ***^'^^'^^k°''?^ 
activity  ofthe  griddle  department  had  somewhat  sub-  acquire  from  the  habitual  tone  adopted  by  their 
sided;  and,  with  that,  the  youngster  flourished  a  white  oppressors,  that  element  of  degradation  up- 
large  knife  over  the  article  m  question.  on  which  we  have  abeady  dwelt,  is  happily  touched 

*'  La  bless  you,  Mas'r  George  !"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  in  many  portions  of  the  book.     Here,  for  example, 

with  earnestness,  catohing  his  arm,  "  you  would  n't  it  is  expressed  in  a  direct  way,  in  a  conversatioQ 

be  for  cuttin'  it  wid  dat  ar  great  heavy  knife  !  Smash  between  Miss  Ophelia  and  her  clear-sighted,  amia- 

all  down— spile  all  de  pretty  rise  of  it    Here,  I  've  ble,  eloquent  but  too  indolent  cousin. 
got  a  thin  old  knife,  I  keeps  sharp  a  purpoee.    Dar 

now,  see  !  comes  apart  light  as  a  feather  !  Now  eat  "  There  a  no  such  thing  as  getting  anything  like 

away— you  won't  get  anySiing  to  beat  dat  ar."  system  in  this  flunily  !" 

"  Tom  Lincon  says,"  said  George,  speaking  with  **  To  be  sure,  there  is  n't,"  said  St  Chure. 

his  mouth  full,  *'  that  theu*  Jinny  b  s  better  000k  **  Such  shiftless  management,  such  waste,  snoh 

than  you."  confiision,  I  never  saw  !" 

"  Dem  Lincons  an't  much  count,  no  way  !"  said  "  I  dare  say  you  did  n't" 

Aunt  Chloe,  contemptuously;  "I  mean,  set  along  «*  You  would  not  take  it  so  coolly,  if  you  were  houae- 

side  our  folks.    They  's  'speotable  foUa  enough  in  a  keeper." 

kinder  phiin  way  ;  but,  as  to  gettin*  up  anything  ia  "My  deur  coosin,  you  may  as  well  understand. 
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tTNCLE  TOH  8  CABtK. 


<noa  (br  all,  tlut  wa  mutan  ue  dirided  into  two 
dlaaacs,  opprasun  and  oppreand.  We  who  kri  good- 
lutnred  and  hate  Mverity  make  up  our  miodn  to  a 
good  deal  of  incoDTenianae.  If  we  will  kttp  a  sliikm- 
bling,  loose,  untaaght  Bet  in  the  oammunit;,  fur  i>ur 
oonvenifnce,  whj,  we  must  t»ke  the  oonsaqiit'iioc. 
Some  rsre  casea  I  hate  seen,  ot  peraoBS,  who,  hy  :i 
peauliar  tiut,  oan  produce  order  and  ■;8l«m  witI^i.tiI 
HTeritj  ;  but  I  'm  not  one  of  theoi — and  «o  I  ni  itli- 
np  m;  miad.  long  ngo,  to  IM  thing*  go  jiut  an  tlu'y 
do.  I  will  not  have  the  poor  devil^  thraihed  ainl  int 
to  pieces,  and  they  know  it — and,  of  ooium,  lUvy 
know  the  stiiffia  in  their  own  hand*." 

"  But  to  haTe  no  time,  no  plaoe,  do  order — all 
going  on  in  this  ahifUess  wa;  1" 

"My  dear  Vermont,  jou  nativee  op  b;  the  North 
Pole  set  an  extravagant  value  an  time  '.  Whit  rni 
earth  ia  the  lue  of  time  to  a  fellow  who 


hofit 


and  sjsti 

loiiDgB  on  tne  loia  ana  reaa,  an  Hour  saoner  or  iikter 
in  breakfast  or  dinner  is  n't  of  muoh  aooonnL  Now, 
then  'a  Dinah  gets  jou  a  capital  dinner — soup, 
ngout,  roa^t  fowl,  dessert,  ice-creams  and  all — and 
■he  creates  it  all  out  of  chaos  and  old  night  doHn 
there,  in  that  kitchen.  I  think  it  really  aublime,  ihc 
way  she  manages.  But,  Heaven  blees  us  t  if  ve  urc 
to  go  down  tiiere,  and  view  all  the  smokin^^  atid 
•qoatUng  about,  and  hurry scurrjation  of  the  pi  i-pur- 
ator;  procees,  we  should  never  ,eiil  more  !  My  gnui 
ooosin,  absolve  yourself  from  that !  It 's  moni  ihiui 
a  Catholic  penance,  and  does  no  more  good.  Vitti  *ll 
only  lose  your  temper,  and  utterly  oonfound  LUiiah. 
Let  her  go  her  own  waj-*' 

"  But,    Auguatine,  jou  don't  know    how    1    find 

"  Don't  I !  Don't  I  know  that  the  roUing-piij  is 
under  her  bed,  and  the  nutmeg-grater  in  her  [iii>:koi 
with  her  tobacco — that  there  are  siily-Gve  ditiereiii 
sngnr^bowU,  one  in  every  bole  in  the  house^tb.u  ^lie 
washes  dishes  witli  a  dinner-napkin  one  da;,  anj|  \\i\U 
■  rragmeni  of  an  old  petticoat  the  neitJ  But  tlii- 
upshot  is,  she  gels  ap  glorious  dinners,  makes  tiipiib 
coffee;  and  you  must  judge  her  as  warriors  inj^l 
Itateamen  are  judged,  by  litr  tucceu." 

"But  the  wnste — the  expense  !" 

*'0  well !  Lock  eTcrytbing  you  can,  and  kecpltii^ 
key.    Oiveoutby  driblets,  and ' '— '- 


of  prop«t^,or  tbel  that  bis  master's  goods  are  not  Ui 
own,  if  he  can  get  them.  For  my  part,  I  don't  Nt 
bow  th(7  can  be  bonMt  Buch  a  Fellow  as  Tgm  heifl 
IE,  is  a  moral  miraole  I" 

Id  the  liKht  negro  talk  which  acoampanies  th« 
fallowing  sketch  of  a  miaemble  slave,  the  sanw 
truth  is  no  less  emphatically  tuld. 

As  Mia  Ophelia  naa  in  the  kitchen  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  afternoon,  some  of  the  sable  children 
called  out,  "La,  saka !  thar's  True  a  coming, 
grunting  along  like  nhe  allera  does." 

A  tall,  buny  colored  woman  now  entered  the  kitch- 
en, bearing  on  her  head  a  basket  of  rusks  and  hot 
rolU. 

"  Ho,  Prue  !  you  've  Dome,"  said  Dinah. 

Frue  had  a  peculiar  scowling  eipression  of  eoun- 
tenanoe,  and  a  sullen,  grumbling  voice.  She  set 
down  her  basket,  squatted  herself  down,  and,  reeling 
her  elbows  on  her  knees,  said, 

"  O  Lord  !  I  wish  I  '■  dead  •" 

"Why  do  you  wish  you  wen  dead  !"  said  Min 
Ophelia. 

"I'd  be  out  o'  my  miaery,"  said  the  woman, 
gruffly,  without  taking  her  eyes  fhim  the  Qoor. 

"  What  need  jon  getting  drunk,  then,  and  cutting 
up,  Prue?"  said  a  spruce  quadroon  chambermaid, 
dangling,  as  she  spoke,  a  pair  of  coral  esr-dTO|». 

The  woman  looked  at  her  with  a  sour,  surly  gl»ae«. 

"Maybe  you  '11  come  to  it,  one  of  these  yer  days. 
I  'd  be  glad  to  Bee  you,  I  would  ;  then  you  '11  be  glad 
of  a  drop,  like  me,  to  forget  your  misery." 

"  Come,  Prue,"  said  Dinah,  "  let 'S  look  at  your 
rusks.     Here's  missis  will  pay  ftir  them." 

Hiss  Ophelia  look  out  a  couple  of  doien. 

"  Thar  'sBome  tickets  in  that  arold  cracked  jug  on 
the  top  ihelf,"  said  Dinah.  "  Von,  Jake,  climb  up 
and  get  it  down." 

"  Tickets — what  ara  the;  (br !"  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  We  buys  tickets  of  her  mai'r,  and  she  givM  us 
bread  for  "em." 

"  And  they  counts  my  money  and  tickets,  when  I 
gets  home,  to  see  if  I 's  got  the  change  ;  and  if  I 
han't,  they  hair  kills  me." 

"  '    '  igbl,"  said   Jane,  the  pert 


■t  best." 


id  never  inquire  to 


"  That  troubles  me,  Augustine^  I  can't  help  fee 
Ing  as  if  these  servants  were  not  itrictty  hoiutl.  .Vr 
yon  sure  they  can  be  relied  on  !" 

Augustine  l.iughcd  immoderately  at  the  grave  an 
anxious  fiice  with  which  Miss  Opheha  propounded  t1> 

"  0,  cousin,  that  'a  too  good—Aoncil  .'—as  if  Hint ' 
a  thing  to  be  expected  !  Honest ! — why,  ot  oouisi 
theyarn't.     Why  shouldthey  be  ?    What  upon  earl 

"Why  don't  you  inslruot.'" 

"Instruct!  O,  fiddlestick  !  What  instmetiriR  .1 
you  think  I  should  do!  I  look  like  it !  AsloM^irii 
she  baa  spirit  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  kill  off  a  ivliol 
plantrition.  if  I  'd  let  her  manage  ;  but  she  woulil  a' 
get  the  chealvry  out  of  them," 

"  Are  there  no  honest  onee  !" 

"  Well,  now  and  then  one,  whom  Natnra  malice  s 
impracticably  simple,  truthl\it,  and  faithful,  th.it  th 
worst  puasible  influence  can't  dtstroy  iL  But  jn 
see,  from  the  mother's  breast  the  colored  child  livl 
and  sees  that  there  are  none  but  underhand  way?<  <>pv 
to  it.  It  can  get  along  no  other  way  with  its  pari:]iu 
Iti  mistrew,  its  young  master  and  mlado  playfrlKiwE 
Cunning  and  deception  become  necessary,  inerilnlil 
habits.  It  isn't  (air  to  expect  anything  else  of  liirr 
He  ought  not  to  be  ponished  for  it.  As  to  hoIl{'^ll 
the  slave  is  kept  in  that  dependent,  Mmi-ohildis 
rtate,  that  there  is  no  making  hita  rMliH  the  rights 


chambermaid,  "if  you  will  take  their  money  to  get 
drunk  on.     That 's  what  she  does,  missis." 

"  And  that 's  what  I  will  do— I  can't  lire  no  other 
ways — drink  and  fbrget  my  miser;." 

"  You  are  very  wicked  and  vet;  foolish."  said  Misa 
Ophelia,  "  to  steal  ;our  master's  money  to  make 
yourself  a  brute  with." 

"  It 's  might;  likely,  missis  ;  but  I  will  do  it — yes, 
I  will.  0  Lori  !  I  wish  I  ■■  dead,  I  do— I  wish  I  's 
',  and  out  of  my  misery  !"  and  slowly  and  stiffly 
the  old  orealnre  rose,  and  got  her  basket  on  her  head 
agidn  ;  but  befbre  she  went  out,  she  1:  oked  at  the 
quadroon  girl,  who  still  stood  playing  with  her  ear- 


nayli.e  t* 
ink— .Irink 


Ye  think  that  ye  're  mighty  fine  « 
iniiicin'  and  a  lossin'  your  head,  and  i 
on  everybody.  Well,  never  mind — ;t 
be  a  poor,  old,  cut-up  crittur,  like  mo, 
Lordyewill.Ido  ;  then  see  if  yewon'l 
— drink — yerself  into  tomieni  ;  and  sane  jp  rigni, 
too — ugh  !"  and.  with  a  malignant  howt.  the  uutiian 
left  the  room. 

"Disgusting  old  beast!"  said  .^dolpb,  nho  wa« 
getting  his  master's  shaving-water.  "  If'I  nas  her 
master.  I  'd  cut  her  up  worse  than  she  is." 

"Yeoonldn't  do  that  ar,  no  wayx,"  said  Dinah. 
"  Her  back  'e  a  br  sight  now — she  can't  never  get  a 
!  dress  together  over  it. " 

the    tudikii    death  of  their   goud-natured 

nte  of  spiiilet 
that  which  puor  Vrae 
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had   to  endure.    Ptue's  private  history  is  thus  house.    In  the  court  he  met  little  Eva — a  crown  of 

doited :  tuberoses  on  her  head,  and  her  eyes  radiant  with 

Our  friend  Tom,  who  had  been  in  the  kitchen  dur-  "^^^.^oNom  !  here  you  are.    I  »m  glad  I  We  foimd 

^  the  conversation  with  the  old  rusk-woman,  had  p                 ^^           ^  ^^^^^^        i^    ^ 

followed  her  out  into  the  street.    He  saw  her  go  on,  ^^^^  „^  j^        jit^f^  „^^  4^ge,"  she  ^id,  catch. 

Evmg  every  once  in  awhile  a  suppressed  groan.    At  •      ^is  hand.     "  But  what 's  th?  matter,  Tom  ?-yoii 

Bt  she  set  her  basket  down  on  a  door-step,  and  began  ^^^  sober  **                                              ^              f 

arranging  the  old,  faded  shawl  which  covered  her  ..  j  f^{  ^^^^  ^^  j>^^„  ^^^  Tom,  sorrowfally. 

?cTm                     K    u*       •       ..     -^  rr  "  But  Til  get  the  horses  for  you." 

"  I  ni  carry  your  basket  a  piece,"  said  Tom,  com-  ..  p^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Tom.  whit  is  the  matter.    I  saw 

ff^wi?     V     1^        >..     'A  *u                    ..  T  J     ,*  y^^  talking  to  cross  old  Prue." 

-Why  should  ye?"  said  the  woman.     «•  I  don't  Tom,  in  simple,  earnest    phrase,   ttld   Eva    the 

w^t  no  neip.                                                     ^, .   ,  ,,  woman's  history.    She  did  not  exclaim,  or  wonder, 

;•  You  seem  to  be  sick,  or  m  trouble,  or  somethin',"  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^Udren  do.    Her  cheeks  grew  pale, 

faid  lorn.      .  ,   ,,     .,  .^_                 ,   _^,  and  a  deep,  earnest  shadow  passed  over  her  eyes. 

I  am't  sick,"  said  the  woman  Bhortly.  She  laid  both  hands  on  her  boeo^Tand  sighed  hea/uy. 

**  I  Wish,'*  said  Tom,  looking  at  her  earnestly — "  I  f           o                ^ 

wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  leave  oflf  drinking.  One  of  the  most  exquisite  creations  in  the  book 

Don't  you Tmow  it  wiU  be  the  ruin  of  ye,  body  and  jg  that  little  Eva,  who  represents  in  the  midst  of 

*'^;  ,          T»         •     A  A          X  ,.     -J  xi.  its  dark  scenes  the  id^  purity  of  childhood. 

-  liiJ""^  v."ir.f  „^'r?in  rfw  r""?":  Marie,  St.  Qare's  wife^^an/Eva's  mother,  indo- 

follenly.     '*  Ye  don  t  need  to  tell  me  that  ar.     I  s  i     ^      j      ic  i.        j     u           ic  u         t,        n  av^ 

Ugly-I's  wicked-I's  gwine  straight  to  torment.  ^^°*f°^  selfish,  and  whose  selfishness  has  aU  ^ 

0^  Lord  !  I  wish  I 's  thar  !"  eTOcts  and  results  of  the  most  shocking  and  delio- 

Tom  shuddered  at  these  frightful  words,  spoken  erate  cruelty ,  is  another  of  the  very  many  charao- 

with  a  sullen,  impassioned  earnestness.  ters  depicted  with  the  moet  perfect  taet  and  skill. 

"  0,  Lord  have  mercy  on  ye  !  poor  crittur.   Han't  In  the  following  possa^,  which  belongs  to  the  nar> 

ye  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  ?"  ration  of  the  arrival  of  St.  Clare  and  Evn  at  their 

**  Jesus  Christ — ^who  's  he  ?"  home,  and  the  first  introduction  of  Miss  Ophelia  to 

"  Why,  he 's  the  Lord,'*  said  Tom.  the  inner  life  of  a  slave  state,  we  touch  for  the 

"  I  think  I  've  hearn  tell  o'  the  Lord,  and  the  first    time    upon   an   important    element   in   the 

judgment  and  torment    I  've  heard  o'  that."  American   slave   question,  the   prejudice  against 

"  But  did  n't  anybody  ever  teU  you  of  the  Lord  contact  with  negroes  felt  in  the  northern  states. 
Jesus  that  loved  us  poor  sinners,  and  died  for  us  ?" 

"  Don't  know  nothin'  'bout  that,"  said  the  woman  ;  ^^^  i»^  flown  like  a  bird  through  the  porch  and 

«*  nobody  han't  never  loved  me,  since  my  old  man  parlor,  to  a  little  boudoir  opening  likewise  on  the 

died."  verandah. 

**  Where  was  you  raised  ?"  said  Tom.  A  tall,  dark-eyed,  sallow  woman,  half  rose  from  a 

"  Up  in  Kentuck.     A  man  kept  me  to  breed  chil'en  co^ch  on  which  she  was  reclining, 
lor  market,  and  sold  'em   as  fast  as  they  got  big  **  Mamma  !"  said  Eva,  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  throw- 
enough  ;  Ijvst  of  all,  he  sold  me  to  a  speculator,  and  i^g  herself  on  her  neck,  and  embracing  her  over  and 
my  mas'r  got  me  o'  him."  over  again. 

«*  What  set  you  into  this  bad  way  of  drinkin'  ?"  **  That  'II  do—take  care,  child— don't  you  make  my 

••  To  get  shet  o'  my  misery.     I  had  one  child  after  ^^^^d  ache  !"  said  the  mother,  after  she  had  languidly 

I  come  here  ;  and  I  thought  then  I  'd  have  had  one  to  Jessed  her. 

raise,  cause  mas'r  was  n't  a  speculator.     It  was  de  St.  Clare  came  in,  embraced  his  wife  in  true,  ortho- 

peartiest  little  thing  !  and  missis  she  seemed  to  think  dox,  husbandly  fashion,  and  then  presented  to  her  his 

a  heap  on  't,  at  first ;  it  never  cried— it  was  likely  cousin.     Marie  lifted  her  large  eyes  on  her  cousin 

and  fat.     But  missis  tuck  sick,  and  I  tended  her  ;  ^ith  an  air  of  some  curiosity,  and  received  her  with 

and  I  tuck  the  fever,  and  my  milk  all  left  me,  and  languid  politeness.     A  crowd  of  servants  now  pressed 

the  child  it  pined   to  skin  and  bone,   and  missis  to  the  entry  door,  and  among  them  a  middle-aged 

would  n't  buy  milk  for  it.     She  would  n't  hear  to  me,  mulatto  woman,  of  very  respectable  appearance,  stood 

when  I  tolled  her  I  had  n't  milk.   She  said  sheknowed  foremost,  in  a  tremor  of  expectation  and  joy  at  the 

I  could  feed  it  on  what  other  folks  eat ;  and  the  child  door. 

kinder  pined,  and  cried,  and  cried,  and  cried,  day  "^1»»  ther's  Mammy!"   said   Eva,   as  she  flew 

and  night,  and  got  all  gone  to  skin  and  bones,  and  across  the  room  ;  and,  throwing  herself  into  her  arms, 

missis  got  sot  agin  it,  and  she  said  't  wan't  nothin'  ^^^  kissed  her  repeatedly. 

but  crossness.     She  wished  it  was  dead,  she  said  ;  This  woman  did  not  tell  her  that  she  made  her  head 

and  she  would  n't  let  me  have  it  o'  nights,  cause,  she  *o*»®»   *^u*»  on  the  contrary,   she  hugged  her  and 

said,  it  kept  me  awake,  and  made  me  good  for  noth-  laughed  Jind  cried,  till  her  sanity  was  a  thing  to  be 

ing.     She  made  rae  sleep  in  her  room  ;  and  I  had  to  doubted  of  ;  and,  when  released  from  her,  Eva  flew 

put  it  away  off  in  a  little  kind  o'  garret,  and  thar  it  ^om  one  to  another,  shaking  hands  and  kissing,  in  a 

oried  itself  to  death,  one  night.     It  did  ;  and  I  tuck  ^^y  t^**  Miss   Ophelia  afterwards  declared   fairty 

to  drinkin',  to  keep  its  crying  out  of  my  ears  !     I  did  turned  her  stomach. 

—and  I  will  drink  !     I  will,  if  I  go  to  torment  for  "  Well !"  said  Miss  Ophelia, "  you  southern  chUdren 

it !     Mas'r  s^iys  I  shall  go  to  torment,  and  I  tell  him  can  do  something  that  /  could  n't." 

I  've  got  thar  now  !"           *  "  What  now,  pray  ?"  said  St.  Clare. 

"  0,  ye  poor  crittur  !"  said  Tom,  **  han't  nobody  "Well,  I  want  to  be  kind  to  everybody,   and  I 

never  telle<l  ye  how  the  Lord  Jesus  loved  ye  and  died   would  n't  have  anything  hurt ;  but  as  to  kissing " 

for  ye  ?     Han't  they  telled  ye  that  he  'U  help  ye,  and  "  Niggers,"  said  St  Clare,  •*  tiiat  you  're  not  up 

ye  can  go  to  heaven  and  have  rest,  at  last  ?"  *®  ?  *^  •'" 

"  I  looks  like  gwine  to  heaven,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  Yes,  that 's  it    How  can  she  ?" 

"ain't  thar  where  white  folks  is  gvrine?  S'poeetheyM  Another  iesson   on   the  same  theme,   with  a 

have  me  thar?    I  'd  rather  go  to  torment,  and  get  ^minder  of  the  childlike  temper  of  the  negro : 

away  from  mas'r  and  missis.    I  had  so,"  she  said,  as,  *''"**"^"^  "*  "'''  »ii««iAm«  nQuipixr  ui  wj«  u^j^tv 

with  her  usual  groan,  she  got  her  basket  on  her  head,  A  gay  laugh  from  the  court  rang  through  the  sUkett 

and  walked  sullenlv  away.  eortauui  of  the  verandah.    St  Clue  step^  out,  aad 

Tom  turned,  and  walked  sorrowfiilly  back  to  the  lifting  up  the  curtain  laughed  too. 


lUd 
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« What  is  it?*'  said  Miss  Ophelia,  coming  to  the 
railing. 

There  sat  Tom,  on  a  mossy  seat  in  the  couri,  every 
one  of  his  button-holes  stuck  full  of  cape  jessamines, 
and  Eva,  gayly  laughing,  was  hanging  a  wreath  of 
roses  round  his  neck  !  and  then  she  sat  down  on  his 
knee,  like  a  chip  sparrow,  still  laughing. 

•*  0  Tom,  you  look  so  funny  !" 

Tom  had  a  sober,  benevolent  smile,  and  seemed,  in 
his  quiet  way,  to  be  enjoying  the  fun  quite  as  much 
as  his  little  mistress.  He  lifted  his  eyes,  when  he  saw 
his  master,  with  a  half-deprecating,  apologetic  air. 

"  How  can  you  let  her  ?**  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"Why  not?*'  said  St  Clare. 

**  Why,  I  don't  know,  it  seems  so  dreadful !" 

**  Tou  would  think  no  harm  in  a  child's  caressing 
a  large  dog,  even  if  he  was  black,  but  a  creature  that 
can  think,  and  reason,  and  feel,  and  is  immortal,  you 
shudder  at ;  confess  it,  cousin.  I  know  the  feeling 
among  some  of  you  northerners  well  enough.  Not 
that  there  is  a  particle  of  virtue  in  our  not  having  it ; 
bat  custom  with  us  does  what  Christianity  ought  to 
do— obliterates  the  feeling  of  personal  prejudice.  I 
have  often  noticed,  in  my  travels  north,  how  much 
stronger  this  was  with  you  than  with  us.  You  loathe 
them  as  you  would  a  snake  or  a  toad,  yet  you  are  in- 
dignant at  their  wrongs«  You  would  not  have  them 
abused,  but  you  don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  them  yourselves.  Yon  would  send  them  to 
Afirica  out  of  your  sight  and  smell,  and  then  send  a 
missionary  or  two  to  do  up  all  the  self-denial  of  elevat- 
ing them  compendiously.    Is  n't  that  it  ?" 

**Well,  cousin,"  said  Miss  Ophelia  thoughtfully, 
**  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this." 

"  What  would  the  poor  and  lowly  do  without 
diildren  ?"  said  St  Clare,  leaning  on  the  railing,  and 
watching  Eva  as  she  tripped  off,  l^ingTom  wiSi  her. 
**  Your  little  child  is  your  only  true  democrat  Tom, 
now,  is  a  hero  to  Eva  ;  his  stories  are  wonders  in  her 
eyes,  his  songs  and  Methodist  hymns  are  better  than 
an  opera,  and  the  traps  and  little  bits  of  trash  in  his 
pocket  a  mine  of  jewels,  and  he  the  most  wonderftil 
Tom  that  ever  wore  a  black  skin.  This  is  one  of  the 
roses  of  Eden  that  the  Lord  has  dropped  down  ex- 
pressly for  the  poor  and  lowly,  who  get  few  enough  of 
any  other  kind." 

And  further : 

**  Come  here.  Tops,  you  monkey  !"  said  St  Clare, 
calling  the  child  up  te  him. 

Topsy  came  up  ;  her  round,  hard  eyes  glittering, 
and  blinking  with  a  mixture  of  apprehensiveness  and 
their  usual  odd  drollery. 

'*  What  makes  you  behave  so  ?"  said  St  Clare,  who 
could  not  help  being  amused  with  the  child's  expres- 
sion. 

*<  Spects  it 's  my  wicked  heart,"  said  Topsy,  de- 
murely ;  "  Miss  Feely  says  so." 

**  Don't  you  see  how  much  Miss  Ophelia  has  done 
for  you  ?  She  says  she  has  done  everything  she  can 
think  of." 

**  Lor,  yes,  mas'r  !  old  missis  used  to  say  so  too. 
She  whipper  me  a  heap  harder,  and  used  to  pull  my 
har,  and  knocd  my  head  agin  Uie  door  ;  but  it  did  n't 
do  me  no  good  !  I  'spects,  if  they 's  to  pull  every 
spear  o'  har  out  o'  my  head,  it  would  n't  do  no  good 
neither — I 's  ap  wicked  !  Letws  !  I 's  nothin'  but  a 
nigger,  no  ways !" 

"  Well,  I  shall  have  to  give  her  up,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia  ;  **  I  can't  have  that  trouble  any  longer." 

<*  Well,  I  'd  just  like  to  ask  one  question,"  said  St 
dare. 

«*  What  is  it  ?" 

*<  Why,  if  your  Gospel  is  not  strong  enough  to  save 
one  heathen  child,  that  you  can  have  at  home  here, 
all  to  yourself,  what 's  the  use  of  sending  one  or  two 
poor  missionaries  off  with  it  among  thousands  of  ^t 


such  ?  I  suppose  this  child  is  about  a  fair  sample  of 
what  thousands  of  your  heathen  are." 

Miss  Ophelia  did  not  make  an  immediate  answer  . 
and  Eva,  who  had  stood  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scen^ 
thus  &r,  made  a  silent  sign  to  Topsy  to  follow  her. 
There  was  a  little  glass-room  at  the  corner  of  the  ve- 
randah, which  St.  Clare  used  as  a  sort  of  reading-room ; 
and  Eva  and  Topsy  disappeared  into  this  place. 

**  What 's  Eva  going  about  now  ?"  said  St.  Clare  ; 
"I  mean  to  see." 

And,  advancing  on  tiptoe,  he  lifted  up  a  curtate 
that  covered  the  glass-door,  and  looked  in.  In  a 
moment,  laying  his  finger  on  his  lips,  he  made  a 
silent  g^ure  to  Miss  Ophelia  to  come  and  look.  Thers 
sat  the  two  children  on  the  floor,  with  their  faces 
towards  them — ^Topsy  with  her  usual  air  of  careless 
drollery  and  unconcern  :  but  opposite  to  her,  Eva,  her 
whole  fitce  fervent  with  feeling,  and  tears  in  her  large 
eyes. 

"What  does  make  you  so  bad,  Topsy?  Why 
won't  you  try  and  be  good  ?  Don't  you  love  anybody^ 
Topsy?" 

*'  Dunno  nothing  'bout  love  ;  I  loves  candy  and  sich, 
that  all,"  said  Topsy. 

"  But  you  love  your  father  and  mother  ?" 

"  Never  had  none,  ye  know.  I  telled  ye  that.  Miss 
Eva." 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  Eva  sadly  ;  "  but  had  n't  you 
any  brother,  or  sister,  or  aunt,  or '* 

**  No,  none  on  'em — never  had  nothing  nor  nobody." 

"  But,  Topsy,  if  you  'd  only  try  to  be  good  yon 
might        " 

**  Could  n't  never  be  nothin'  but  a  nigger,  if  I  was 
ever  so  good,"  said  Topsy.  "  If  I  could  be  skinned, 
and  come  white,  I  'd  try  then." 

"  But  people  can  love  you,  if  you  are  black,  Topsy. 
Miss  Ophelia  would  love  you  if  you  were  good." 

Topsy  gave  the  short,  blunt  laugh,  that  was  her 
common  mode  of  expressing  incredulity. 

•*  Don't  you  think  so  ?"  said  Eva. 

•*  No  ;  she  can't  bar  me,  'cause  I  'm  a  nigger  ! — 
she  'd  's  soon  have  a  toad  touch  her.  There  can't 
nobody  love  niggers,  and  niggers  can't  do  nothin'.  / 
don't  care,"  said  Topsy,  beginning  to  whistle. 

"  0  Topsy,  poor  child,  /  love  you  !"  said  Eva,  with 
a  sudden  burst  of  feeling,  and  laying  her  little,  thin, 
white  hand  on  Topsy 's  shoulder  ;  **  I  love  you,  because 
you  have  n't  had  any  father,  or  mother,  or  fnend»— 
because  yon  've  been  a  poor,  abused  child  !  I  low 
you,  and  I  want  you  to  be  good.  I  am  very  unwell, 
Topsy,  and  I  think  I  shan't  live  a  great  while,  and  it 
really  grieves  me  to  have  you  be  so  naughty.  I  vrish 
you  would  try  to  be  good,  for  my  sake.  It 's  only  a 
little  while  I  shall  be  with  you." 

The  round,  keen  eyes  of  the  black  child  were  ovev- 
cast  with  tears  ;  large,  bright  drops  rolled  heavily 
down,  one  by  one,  and  fell  on  the  little  white  hand. 
Yes,  in  that  moment  a  ray  of  real  relief,  a  ray  of 
heavenly  love,  had  penetrated  the  darkness  of  her 
heathen  soul !  She  laid  her  head  between  her  knees, 
and  wept  and  sobbed,  while  the  beautiful  child,  bend- 
ing over  her,  looked  like  the  picture  of  some  bright 
angel  stooping  to  reclaim  a  sinner. 

A  leading  feature  in  the  book,  considered  as 
a  work  of  art,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  consummata 
skill  with  which  the  form  of  piety  most  compre- 
hensible among  the  negroes  is  represented.  Their 
fervid  methodism,  the  zeal  with  which  their  love 
of  music  fastens  on  the  old  Methodist  hytnns,  and 
their  simple  predilection  for  just  those  hymns 
which  the  attendants  on  our  Sunday  schools  know 
to  be  of  the  kind  most  dear  to  children ,  are  points 
of  character  so  well  developed,  and  made  to  har- 
monize BO  wholly  with  the  spirit  of  the  hook,  that 
they  roll  out  of  it  upon  the  heart  like  organ  music, 
ana  attain  Bometimes  an  efl^ct  of  absolute  sublimity. 
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gpaasagel 
0  breath  has  bj  uib  time  the  pace  of  death, 
■re  to  be  seea  deep  in  such  almple  confidence  aa  & 
piout  negro  aad  a  spiritiULl  child  might  have 
K^ther. 

Tom  and  Eva  ware  nat«d  on  a  Httle  mony  leat  in 
HI  arbor,  at  the  foot  of  tiie  ganlen.  It  was  Sunda; 
aiening.  anil  Evi'g  Bible  lay  open  on  her  koee.  She 
read — "  And  1  saw  a  Eea  of  glass,  mingled  with  fire." 
"  Toio,"  said  Eva,  suddenly  stopping,  and  pointing 
ta  the  lake,  "  there  't  is." 

"What,  MissEiraP" 
'    "Don't  you  see — there?"  said  the  child,  pointing 
to  the  ghissj  water,  which,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  reflected 
iJie  golden  glow  of  the  aky.  "  There  'a  a  '  eea  of  glass, 
mingled  with  tire.'  " 

"  True  enough.  Hiss  Eva,"  laid  Totn  ;  and  Tom 
»mg— 

0,  had  I  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
1  'd  By  away  to  Canuo'a  shora  ; 
Bright  aagcla  shoald  oonTay  ma  home, 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  new  Jerusalem  ia,  Uoela 


Tom." 


siiid  E 


."  said  Eva.    •'  Look  in  those 

•louds  ! — they  look  like  great  gates  of  pearl ;  and  you 

cnn  see  bejund  them — far,  far  oS — it 's  all  gold.  Tom, 

ting  about '  spirits  bright.'  " 

Torn  sung  the  woriia  of  a  well-known  Methodist 


Ise 


That 


i.  hand  of  if 


«  glnri„8 


Is  bright, 


Thoy  all 

And  uunquaring  palms  they  bear. 

"  Uncle  Tom,  I  've  seen  Iheoi."  said  Eva. 

Tom  had  no  doubt  of  it  at  all ;  it  did  not  anrprise 
him  in  the  le^t.  If  Eva  had  told  him  she  had  been 
to  hearon,  he  would  have  thought  it  entirely  probable. 

■'They  come  to  mo  somednifB  in  my  sleep,  those 
spirits  \"  and  Eva's  eyes  grew  dreamy,  and  she 
hummed,  in  a  low  voice. 

They  all  are  robed  in  apotleu  white. 
And  oonquaring  palms  thoy  bear. 

"Uncle  Tom,"  said  Eva,  "  I'm  going  there." 

"Where,  Miss  Eva;" 

The  chitd  rose,  and  pointed  her  little  band  to  the 
iky  ;  the  glow  of  evening  lit  her  golden  hair  and 
flushed  cheek  with  a  kind  of  Dnearthly  radiance,  and 
her  eyes  were  bent  earnestly  on  the  skies. 

"I'm  going  thtrt,"  she  said,  "to  the  spiriCa 
bright,  Tom  ;  I'm  going  be/ort  long," 

Mrs.  Stowe,  vre  must  add,  is  less  aiiccessrul, 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  stoi^,  ftud  as  it 
were  to  finish  matters  hondsomelj  mill  soma  of 
the  worst  specimens  of  slaTe-dt^radation  intro- 
duced in  it,  she  uses  for  too  free^  the  supposed 
power  of  instnnt  convenion  from  utter  darkness  to 

Grfect  faith,  in  which  Methodism  so  abundantly 
licves.  The  brutes  who  Sag  poor  Unolo  Tom  to 
deuth,  and  Che  melo-dramatio  quadrooD  slavo 
(Cussy,  the  character  we  least  like  of  the  whole) 
who  wants  to  murder  her  ruffian  mastsr,  are  not 
exactly  the  subjects  of  this  sort  of  treatment,  and 
instinctively  we  cannot  but  recoil  &om  it. 

We  had  marked  for  extract  some  soenes  of 
terrible  power  descriptiTe  of  the  lower  clua  of 
slaveholders,  but  we  must  turn  from  them  to  a 
man  of  another  stamp  who  does  more  credit  to  the 
land  of  which  he  is  a  moat  charaoteriado  oatiTe. 

Tour  Rentnokian  of  the  present  da;  ia  a  good  iUoo- 
Iratjon  of  the  doctrine  of  transmitted  mstjneta  and  pe- 
ooliarities.    His  bthera  were  might;  hunten — men 


rho  lived  in  the  woods,  and  slept  under  the  ft'ee,  open 
iBQvens,  with  the  Stan  to  hold  their  candles  ;  and 
heir  descendant  to  this  day  always  acts  as  if  the  houM 
tare  his  camp — -wEara  his  hat  at  all  honrs,  tombloj 
limself  about,  and  puts  his  heels  on  the  tops  of  chun 
ir  mantelpieces,  just  as  hia  fetlier  rolled  on  thegreen- 
iward,  and  put  his  upon  trees  and  logs — keeps  all  th« 
lindowa  and  doors  open,  winter  and  summer,  that  he 
nay  get  air  enough  for  his  great  lungs — calb  every, 
body  "stranger"  with  Honclialani  bonkomit,  and  is 
altogether  the  frankeat,  easiest,  most  jovial  oreatnr* 
living. 

Into  such  an  assembly  of  the  free-and-easy  our 
traveller  entered.  Ue  was  a  short,  tlilck-set  man, 
carefully  dressed,  with  a  round,  good-natured  counte- 
nance, and  something  rather  t\issy  and  particular  in 
his  appearance.  He  was  very  careful  of  his  valiae 
and  umbrella,  brining  them  in  with  his  own  hands, 
and  resisting,  pertinaciously,  all  oSers  from  tbe  various 
servants  to  reheve  him  of  them.  He  looked  round 
the  bar-room  with  rather  an  anxious  sir,  and,  retreat' 
ing  with  hia  valoablee  to  the  warmest  comer,  disposed 
them  under  his  chair,  sat  down,  and  looked  rather  ap- 
prehmuvely  up  at  the  worth;  whose  heels  iUuetratvd 
the  end  of  the  manlelpieoe,  who  was  spllting  from 
right  to  left  with  a  courage  and  energy  rather  alarm- 
ing to    gentlemen  of  weak  nerves  and   parUoular 

"  I  say,  stranger,  how  are  ye !"  siud  the  albl^Mud 
gentleman,  firing  an  honorary  salute  of  tobacco-juice 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  arrival. 

"  Well,  1  reckon,"  was  the  reply  of  the  other,  as  he 
dodged,  with  some  alarm,  tbe  threatening  honor. 

"  Any  news '."  said  the  respondent,  taking  out  a 
strip  of  tobaoco  and  a  large  hunting-knife  trom  hia 

"  Not  that  1  know  of,"  said  tbe  man. 

"  Chan  f"  said  the  flrat  speaker,  handing  the  old 
gentleman  a  bit  of  his  tobacco,  with  a  decidedly 
brotherly  air. 

"So,  thank  ye  ;  it  don't  agree  with  me,"  said  tht 
little  man,  edging  off. 

"Don't,  eh!"  said  the  other,  easily,  and  stowing 
away  the  morsel  in  his  own  mouth,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  tobacoo-juice,  for  the  general  benefit 
of  society. 

The  old  gentleman  uniformly  gave  a  little  start 
I  whenever  hia  longsided  brother  Bred  in  his  direction  ; 
and  this  being  observed  b;  his  companion,  he  very 
.  good-naturedly  turned  his  artillery  to  another  quarter, 
.  and  proceeded  to  storm  one  of  the  fire-irons,  with  a 
degree  of  military  talent  fully  sufficient  to  take  a 

"  What  'a  that!"  said  the  old  gentleman,  observing 
some  of  the  company  formed  in  a  group  around  a 
large  handbill. 

"  Nigger  advertised  I"  said  one  of  the  company, 

Mr.  Wilson^for  that  was  the  old  gentleman's  name 
— rose  up,  and,  after  carefully  adjusting  his  valise 
and  umbrella,  proceeded  deliberately  to  take  out  his 
spectacles  and  fix  tbem  on  his  nose  ;  and,  this  opera- 
tion being  performed,  read  as  follows  ; 

"  Ran  away  from  tbe  subscriber,  my  mulatto  Ix^, 
George.  Said  Qeorge  six  tbet  in  height,  a  very  light 
mulatto,  brown  curl;  hair  ;  ia  very  intelligent,  speaks 
■"indsomely,  can  r^d  and  write  ;  will  probably  try 


a  white  man  ;  la  deeply  scarred  on  his 
"   ^  ;  hag  been  branded  in  his  right 
d  with  the  letter  H. 


bock  and  shoulders  ;  h 


I  will  give  four  hundred  dollars  for  Mm  alive,  and 
the  same  sum  for  satisbctory  proof  that  he  has  been 
killed." 

The  old  gentleinan  read  this  advertisement  from 
end  to  end,  !n  a  low  voice,  as  if  he  were  studying  it. 

The  long-legged  veteran,  who  hod  been  besieging 
the  fire-irons,  as  before  related,  now  took  down  bis 
oambrooi  length,  and,  rearing  aloft  his  tall  form, 
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no 

Wklkad  up  to  the  adTertiMnient,  and  tbt;  dcUberatdj 
■pat  a  full  ditchaTge  of  tobtcco-juioe  on  it. 

"  There 's  my  mind  apon  that  '■"  laid  lie,  briefly, 
Bod  bM  down  again. 

"  Wby,  DOW,  stranger,  what'e  Uiat  for?"  said 
mine  best. 

"  I  'd  do  it  all  tbe  Earoe  to  the  writer  of  that  ore 
paper,  if  he  was  here,"  said  the  long  man,  ooolly  re- 
luming hia  old  employment  of  cutting  lobncoo.  "  Any 
man  tliat  ownn  a  boy  like  thut,  and  can't  find  any 
better  way  o'  treating  on  him,  datrvtt  to  lo»e  him. 
Such  papers  aa  thefle  is  a  shame  to  Kentucky  ;  that  'a 
tny  mind  right  out  if  anybody  wao (a  to  know." 

We  meet  our  friend  again  on  board  a  BteamboaC 
where  the  cabin  passengers  are  talking  of  a  gang 
of  slaves  stored  ou  tbe  lower  deck. 

"  It  ia  undonbledVy  the  intention  of  ProTidence  that 
the  African  race  ahouW  be  aenants — kept  in  a  low 
Mndition,"  said  a  graTe-looking  gentleman  in  black, 
a  clergyman,  seated  by  the  cabin-door.  " '  Cursed 
be  Canaan  ;  a  servant  of  serranta  shall  he  be,'  the 
Scripture  says." 

"  I  say,  Btranger,  is  that  ar  what  that  text  means  f" 
said  a  tall  man,  standing  by. 

■■  Undoubtedly.  It  plwHed  Providence,  for  some 
iuoratable  reason,  to  ooom  the  race  to  bondage  agee 


"  Well,  tbea,  we  'U  all  go  a-head  and  bay  np  nig- 
sen,"  said  the  man,  "if  that's  tbe  way  of  ProTi- 
dence  ;  won't  we  squire?"  said  be,  turning  to  Haley, 
who  had  been  standing,  with  his  hands  in  bis  pockets, 
by  tbe  stove,  intently  listening  to  tb 


"  Yes," 


B  tallm 


aUbe 


resigned  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  Kiggers  must 
be  sold,  and  trucked  round,  and  kept  under  ;  it  'a 
what  they 'b  made  for,  'Pears  like  this  yer  view's 
quite  refreshing, an' t  it  stranger.'"  said  he  to  Haley. 

"  I  never  thought  on  't,"  said  Haley.  "  I  could  n't 
hare  said  aa  much  mysetf;  I  han't  no  laming.  1 
took  up  tbe  trade  just  to  make  a  living  ;  if  't  an't 
right,  I  calcniatad  to  'pent  on  't  in  time,  ye  know." 

"  And  now  you  '11  save  yourself  the  trouble,  won't 
je?"said  the  tall  man.  "  See  what 'tis,  now,  to 
know  Scripture.  Ifye'd  only  studied  yer  Bible,  like 
this  yer  good  man,  ye  might  have  koowed  it  beE>re, 
and  sared  ye  a  heap  o'  trouble.  Ye  could  jist  have 
said,  '  Cussed  be'^what's  bis  name? — and  'twould 
all  have  come  right."  And  the  stranger,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  honest  drover  whom  we  introduced  to 
our.readers  in  the  Kentuoky  tavern,  sat  down,  and 
began  smoking,  with  a  curious  smile  on  his  long,  dry 

A  tall,  slender  young  man,  with  a  &ce  expressive 
of  great  feeling  and  intelligence,  here  broke  in,  and 
rqnated  the  words,  " '  All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  sbonld  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
ttnto  them.'  I  snppose."  he  added,  "  that  is  Scrip- 
tare,  aa  muob  as  'Cursed  be  Canaan  !'  " 

"  Wal,  il  seems  qnite  aa  plain  a  teil,  stranger," 
said  John,  the  drover,  "  to  poor  fellows  like  us, 
DOW  i"  and  John  smoked  on  like  a  volcano. 

The  young  man  paused,  looked  as  if  he  was  going 
to  say  more,  when  suddenly  the  boat  stopped,  and  the 
company  made  tbe  usual  steamboat  rush  to  see  where 
Ihey  were  landing. 

"  Both  them  ar  cbaps  parsons  f"  said  John  to  one 
of  the  men,  as  th^  were  going  out. 

The  man  nodUeil. 

As  the  boat  slopped,  a  black  woman  came  running 
wildly  up  the  pUnk,  darted  into  the  crowd,  flew  up  to 
where  tbe  sUvp-gang  sat,  and  Ibrpw  her  arms  round 
that  unfortunnle  piwe  of  mcrcbnnilise  before  ennmcr- 
ated.  "  John,  aje"!  thirty."  and  with  sola  and  tears 
bemonneil  bim  as  her  husband. 

But  wliat  neeits  tell  the  story,  told  too  oft — every 
day  tokl — of  heartstrings  rent  and  broken — the  weak 
hrMen  and  torn  for  the  profit "~  '  -  ..  - 


it — Idling  it,  too.  Id  the  ear  ol 
though  Hebe  long  silent. 

The  young  man  who  had  spoken  for  the  canse  cf 
humanity  and  Ood  before,  stood  with  folded  anas, 
looking  on  this  scene.  He  turned,  and  Haley  was 
standing  at  hia  aide.  "  My  friend,"  he  sud,  apailk 
ing  with  thick  utterance,  "  how  can  yon,  how  dai* 
you,  carry  on  a  trade  like  this !  Look  at  those  po« 
creatures  !  Here  I  am,  rejoicing  in  my  heart  that  I 
am  going  home  to  my  wiib  and  ehiM  1  and  tha  mbI 
bell  which  is  a  signfd  to  carry  me  onward  lowaidt 
them  will  part  this  poor  man  and  his  wile  torenr. 
Depend  upon  it,  Ood  will  bring  you  into  JodgmeBt  Air 
this." 

The  trader  turned  away  in  silence. 

"I  say,  now,"  said  the  drover,  toncUng  lb 
elbow,  "  there's  diflerencee  in  parsons,  ain't  tMnI 
■  Cussed  be  Canaan'  don't  seem  to  go  down  witb  tUi 
'un,  does  it?" 

Haley  gave  an  uneasy  growL 

"  And  that  ar  an't  the  worst  On  't,"  said  John  ■} 
"  mabbe  it  won't  go  down  with  the  Lord,  neitbsr, 
when  ye  come  to  settle  with  Him,  one  of  theae  days, 

Haley  walked  reflecUvely  to  the  other  end  of  At 

boat. 


really  getting  dangerous."    And  be  took  oat  Ul 
pocket-book,  and  began  adding  over  his  acoounis,  a 

E recess  which  many  gentlemen  besides  Mr.  Haley 
ave  fouud  a  specific  for  an  uneasy  conscience. 
The  boat  swept  proudly  away  fivm  the  shore,  and 
all  went  on  merrily,  as  before.  Men  talked,  and 
loafed,  and  read,  and  smoked.  Women  sewed,  and 
children  played,  and  tbe  boat  passed  on  her  m,j. 

Ws  have  quoted  at  unexampled  length  from  (hii 
book,  since  we  are  not  onlj  aesirous  that  »  work 
in  every  respect  sn  remarkuble  should  throtigh  onr 
pages  recommend  itself  to  the  utmost,  bat  we  aM 
glad   also   to   transfer    to    our   colamns   protMla 

r'nst  slavery  sagetmine  as  those  of  Airs.  Stowe. 
writes  from  a  full  mind  Mid  out  of  a  fiill  ex- 
perience. Even  now  we  cannot  lar  the  voltUM 
dovm  without  quoting  from  its  dalightfol  sketefa 
of  a  Diember  of^the  senate  who  lives  on  the  border 
between  the  slave  and  free  states,  and  who,  after 
Totinfj,  on  the  moat  patriotic  principles,  for  Um 
Furtive  Slave  Act,  commits  the  grossest  violaticn 
of  it  under  an  impulse  his  good  heart  cannot  - 
resist.  He  has  a  nice  little  wife,  who  has  been 
arguing  the  point  with  him  might  and  mun,  when 
the  auddi'D  appeal  of  a  fugilivo  mother  oveneli 
all  ills  theories  and  patriotisms.  She  has  fled  to 
escape  the  oonsequcnces  of  a  sale  by  whidi  ber 
child  was  to  have  been  parted  trom  her,  and  tiw 
senator  resolves  to  oar^  ber  and  ber  boj  on  the 
instant  to  a  place  ofsafst^.  Chonning  little  Mn. 
Bird  does  not  reproach  him  with  bis  incooBislenn 
or  clinch  tbe  triumph  of  her  argument.  Emd 
silently  assists  the  other  to  make  tho  escape  moR 
sure,     Uow  very  beautiful  is  this  incident ! 

*>  Tour  heart  is  bettor  than  your  bead,  inthiseaM, 
John,"  Bikid  the  wife,  laying  her  white  hand  on  hit. 
"  Could  I  ever  have  loved  you,  had  I  not  known  JH 
better  than  you  know  yourself?"  And  the  UtUa 
woman  looked  so  handsome,  with  tite  te^rs  spariifing 
in  her  eyes,  that  the  senator  thought  he  must  be  a 
decidedly  clever  fellow  to  get  such  a  pretty  ereatnn 
into  such  a  psmlonatc  admiration  of  him  ;  and  ah 
what  could  he  do  but  walk  off  soberly^  see  about  Un 
carriage  !  At  the  door,  however,  he  stopped  a  mtK 
mcnt,  and  then  coming  back,  he  s.iid,  with  som 
hesitation — 

"  Uary,  I  don't  know  how  you  'd  (eel  abont  U,  bvt 
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Ill 


Out*  *•  the  <lr»wer  fliQ  of  thlnga — of— of— poor  Uttla 
Hatur's."  80  WTing,  he  turned  qnicklj  on  hit  heel, 
and  ibal  the  door  after  him. 

Eia  irift  opened  the  httla  bed-room  door  utjoining 
har  room,  uid,  taking  the  oandla.  set  it  donn  on  the 
top  of  a  bureun  there  ;  then  from  h  email  recess  she 
took  a  ke;.  ani  put  it  thoughtful);  in  the  lock  of  a. 
dnirer,  and  made  a  sodden  pause,  while  two  bo;*, 
who,  boj-like,  had  followed  close  on  her  heels,  stood 
looking,  with  eilent,  significant  glances,  at  (heir 
mother.  And,  O  mother  that  reads  this,  hav  there 
never  been  in  your  house  a  drawer,  or  a  oloeet,  the 
opening  of  which  has  been  to  joa  tike  the  opening 
again  of  a  little  grace.'  Ah!  happy  mother  that  you 
ar«  if  it  has  not  been  so  ! 

Mrs.  Bird  slowly  opened  the  drawer.  There  were 
Httla  coats  of  many  a  (brni  and  pattern,  piln  of 
aprons,  and  rows  of  small  stockings  ;  and  even  a  pair 
of  little  shoes,  worn  and  rubbed  at  the  toes,  were 
peeping  from  the  folds  of  a  paper.  There  was  a  toy 
tkorse  and  wagon,  a  top,  a  ball — memori&ls  gathered 
with  many  a  tear  nod  many  a  heart-break  I  Bhe  sat 
down  by  the  drawer,  and,  leaning  her  head  on  her 
hands  over  it,  wept  till  her  tears  Ml  through  her 
fli^is  into  the  drawer  ;  then,  suddenly  raising  her 
head,  she  began,  with  nerrous  hsste,  aelectii^  the 
plainest  and  most  substantial  articles,  and  gathering 
them  into  a  bundle. 

'<  Mamma,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  gently  touching 
her  arm,  "  aro  you  going  to  giveaway  Uoie  thiags.'" 

"  My  dear  boys,"  she  said  softly  and  earnestly, 
"  if  our  dear,  loving  little  Henry  looks  down  from 
heaven,  ho  would  be  glad  to  have  us  do  this.  I  oould 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  giie  them  away  to  any 
oommun   person — to  anybody  that  was  happy  ;  but  I 

K've  thrm  to  a  mother  more  heart-broken  and  sorrow- 
1  thiin  1  um  ;  and  I  hope  Qod  will  seod  His  bless- 
ings with  them  '." 

There  are  in  thLt  world  blessed  soula.  whose  sorrows 
all  spring  up  into  joys  for  others  ;  whose  earthly 
hopes,  liid  in  the  ffrave  with  many  tears,  nre  the 
seed  from  which  spring  healing  fiowers  and  bnlni  for 
the  d?solnte  and  the  distressed.  Among  such  was  the 
delicate  woman  who  sits  there  by  the  lamp,  dropping 
slow  tears,  while  she  prepares  the  memorials  of  her 
own  lost  one  for  the  oulcsst  wanderer. 

Who  will  doubt,  after  reading  thaseextncts,  that 
Mrs.  Stowa  htm  not  only  done  high  serrice  to  the 
fforld  bj  this  book,  but  has  also  assured  for  herself 
a  permanent  position  in  the  front  nnk  of  the 
imtere  of  America ! 

It  is  just  (o  odd  that  the  English  edition  novr 
berurc  U9,  publialied  by  Mr.  Bosworth,  is  the  onlv 
ane  on  this  side  of  the  channel  in  the  sale  of  which 
the  nuthorees  has  direct  interest.  It  is  a  well 
printed  octairo,  suitable  to  the  libror;  shelf,  and 
icild  Ht  a  price  likely  to  tempt  the  most  exacting 
lovers  of  cheap  literature. 


■  a  piiTkto  indiTida*! 
.    lb  complete  his  ill> 


A   LOST    PRINCE. 

TnE  Consliliilionnrl  contains  the  following  strooge 
ftttidCjUnder  the  title  "  Un  Prince  perdu :" — 

"  Romance  remains  often  below  reality,  and  the 
kingdoms  oftlio  Op^ra  Comiqne,  which  are  eo  fertile 
in  unexpected  revolutions,  can  scarcely  sappnrt  il 
comparison  with  one  of  tiie  littie  States  oFTl&Iy. 
Scenes  have  passed  in  that  state  worthy  of  the  pen 
of  a  Dove)  ist ,  or  the  tonga  of  a  musician.  We  refer 
to  the  little  Dnchy  of  Parma,  which  has  a  popula- 
tion ar5()0,0OD souls,  and  an  army  of  81  soli&ers, 
not  including  officers.     The  Duke  of  Parma  is  a 

Jaung  prince,  who  has  inherited  the  fiintiiatic 
umor  as  well  as  the  States  of  his  father.  He  has 
alwiiya  been  full  of  ennui  in  hia  duchy,  and  as  ennui 
is  a  n-<id  counsellor,  Charles  III.  has  not  been  aeTcra 
u  to  the  choice  of  bis  amusements  ;  bs  has  oftan. 


in  fact,  omnsei 

but  has  done  so  discreetly.  To  complete  1: 
luck,  be  was  monied,  for  reasons  of  state, 
somewhat  against  his  will,  to  a  princess  older  than 
himself,  who  turned  to  melancholy  at  an  early  age 
from  misfortutie  and  eiile.  The  Court  of  Parraa, 
therefore,  was  never  gay,  and  there  appeared  from 
time  to  time  oanjugol  scenes  which  caused  the 
young  duke  to  go  and  plant  his  solitary  tent  at  tbs 
extremity  of  his  States — though  that,  to  be  sure, 
was  not  far  frcon  the  oonjueal  residence.  But  be 
was  never  permitted  to  sulk  long  ;  his  mother-in- 
law  always  interfered,  scolded,  lectured,  and,  as  a 
last  argument,  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  and  provisionally  to  Kadetzki.  He  was 
accordingly  forced  to  return,  and  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  wife ;  but  a  new  quarrel  broke  out  a 
weekalVcr.  Sometime  ago,  after  a  series  of  scenes,  ' 
scoldings,  and  lectures,  the  young  duke  learned 
that  bis  three  ceusors — his  mother-in-law,  vdfb, 
I  and  aunt — definitively  despaired  of  making  him  ft 
'prudent,  orderly,  weir-behBTedsoverei2n,attendii^ 

— _  :_   .w. i-|g_  gravely  presiding  0 

i ministers,  1 

an  Austrian  (Jen- 
etal,  and  passing  in  review,  after  vesijers  on  Stm- 
days,  his  81  men-'iostead  of  occupying  himself 
with  horses  and  sport,  and  in  breeding  white  rab- 
bits. He  knew  that  they  hod  sounded  all  his  re- 
lations, hod  written  to  Vienna,  and  Battered  them- 
selves on  obtaining  the  support  of  the  emperor  In 
place  him  under  interdiction,  and  to  transfer  to  his 
wife,  or  rather  to  his  mother-in-law,  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  States.  A  suspicious  activity  in  the 
offices  of  the  war  deportuient  caused  him  bi  think 
that  they  might  concentrate  in  his  capital  tho 
three  or  four  brigades  of  gendarmerie  who  main- 
tain good  order  in  his  States,  in  order  to  confine 
him  lo  his  palu.ce.  The  young  duke,  who  wished 
to  remain  master  at  home,  resolved  to  decamp.  He 
left  for  Placentia  under  pretext  of  inspection,  and 
took  his  two  aides-de-Ciimp  with  him.  There  be 
,  remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  some  impartant 
oSiiirs,  and  sent  off  his  two  aides-de-camp,  on  hone- 
back,  with  immense  despatches  coveted  with  the 
duc&l  seal.  He  recommended  them  to  moke  tha 
greatest  haste.  Each  hurried  to  his  destination, 
and  delivered  his  despatch.  The  first,  addressed 
to  the  mother-in-law  of  the  dnke,  contained  a  fine 
sheet  of  plniu  paper  ;  tho  second,  addressed  to  the 
firat  minister,  invested  Thomas  Word,  the  duke's 
confidential  agent,  with  full  powers,  and  the  title 
ofR^at.  As  to  the  duke  himself,  not  only  did 
'  the  oides-do-camp  not  find  him  on  their  return,  but 
'  since  then  no  one  has  seen  him,  nur  heard  speak 
of  him.  No  one  knows  whether  he  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  Po,  or  goae  on  a  pilgrimage. 
Politicians  suppose  that  he  has  only  g^eda  march 
on  his  accusers,  and  has  gone  (0  Vienna  to  fJeod 
his  cause  himself  before  the  emperor.  Brt  attendant 
the  finding  of  the  duke  we  will  say  a  few  words  of 
the  IWent  to  whom  he  has  eonflded  the  garem- 
ment  oT  Parma.  Thomas  Ward,  as  his  name  indi- 
cates, is  an  Englishman.  He  is  a  native  of  York- 
shire, and  began  hiscareerosagrcom  in  the  stables 
of  the  father  of  the  present  Duke  of  Parma,  liie 
doke,  on  bis  return  to  his  Sutes,  took  with  him 
Mr.  Word,  who  had  become,  littie  by  little,  the 
ohief  gf  his  stables,  and  who  had  nut  them  into 
good  order.  The  duke,  who  flatterea  himself  that 
he  oould  govein  his  subjects  admirably,  though  be 
could  not  manage  a  bone,  bemo  to  ttunk  that  Bfr. 
Ward  mnst  be  peoaliarly  quuified  to  manage  men, 


and  hsuMls  bim  his  iMiTata  oowusllur,  n 
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anything  without  oonsultin^  him.  Mr.  Ward 
formed  the  duke^s  stables,  which  were  unrivalled 
in  Italy,  and  found  the  means  of  reducing  the  ex- 
pense one-half.  This  made  the  duke  conclude  that 
he  had  in  his  hand  the  best  minister  of  finance. 
Thus  Mr.  Ward  became  by  degrees  the  duke's 
%ctotum,  or  rather  under  his  name  the  veritable 
Sovereign  of  Lucca.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Court  of 
Vienna  will  find  the  lost  duke,  and  that,  leaving 
every  one  in  his  place,  it  will  allow  Mr.  Ward  to 
continue  to  govern,  the  duke  to  preside  over  races, 
and  the  duchess  to  make  opposition  and  embroid- 
ery."          

A  HiOHLAXDEa's  Cabeer  in  Australia. — ^The  fol- 
lowing romantic  and  intercstiqg  adventure  is  well 
worth  perusal.  The  individual  to  whom  dame  For- 
tune was  so  lavish  with  her  gifts  left  Inverness  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  where  he  carried  on  the  business 
of  a  butcher.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  emigrate 
to  Australia,  he  prevailed  upon  a  brother-in-law  of 
his,  with  his  family,  to  accompany  him.  The  party 
sailed  together  from  Inverness,  and  arrived  in  London 
all  safe.  The  day  following  they  strolled  to  view  the 
wonders  of  the  metropolis,  and,  in  doing  so,  and  as 
fate  would  have  it,  were  not  destined  to  sail  together 
for  Australia  in  the  same  vessel,  having  lost  each  other. 
The  extent  and  intricacies  of  the  streets  of  London 
defied  our  hero,  Hugh  Macgregor,  alias  Huistean  Beag, 
to  find  his  brother-in-law  and  wife,  although  he  con- 
tinued searching  for  them  from  morning  till  night  for 
seven  days  ;  but  all  was  in  vain.  Hugh  was  in  a  sad 
condition  at  the  sudden  and  unaccountable  disappear- 
ance of  his  sister  and  her  husband.  However,  believ- 
ing a  further  search  for  them  would  be  useless,  and 
besides,  his  means  being  but  scanty,  he  at  once  re- 
solved, witliout  any  further  delay,  to  sail  for  Australia, 
which  he  did  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day.  His 
brother-in-law  and  his  wife  also  gave  it  up  as  a  hope- 
le&s  case  to  recover  their  relative,  and,  after  a  diligent 
search  for  him  for  two  days,  sailed  for  Australia, 
being  thus  five  days  ahead  on  their  voyage  over 
Huistean  Beag,  or  little  Hugh.  However,  it  happened 
that  both  vessels  arrived  at  Port  Phillip  the  same  day, 
one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening. 
Hugh,  being  on  board  the  latter,  on  going  ashore, 
learned  that  there  were  some  Highland  emigrants  on 
.board  the  former  vessel,  among  whom  he  was  in- 
formed there  were  individuals  who  exactly  corre- 
sponded with  the  description  he  had  given  of  his  rela- 
tives. However,  as  in  London,  Hugh  was  equally 
unfortunate  in  discovering  them,  although  he  con- 
tinued fur  three  days  his  search  in  and  about  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Phillip.  The  reason  was  obvious. 
The  brother-in-law  engaged  as  a  shepherd  about  an 
hour  after  landing,  and  went  far  into  the  interior,  and 
it  was  not  until  Macgregor  had  received  a  letter  from 
his  friends  in  Inverness  informing  him  of  their  safe 
arrival  in  Port  Phillip,  and  subsequent  engagement 
and  prosperity  there,  that  he  was  satisfijed  of  their 
being  in  the  same  colony  with  himself.  According  to 
the  last  accounts  they  did  not  meet,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  now,  since  fortune  has  smiled  in  abundance 
on  Macgregor,  they  will  once  more  see  each  other  to 
relate  the  strange  adventure  of  their  separation  in 
London,  and  subsequent  prosperity  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption.  Macgregor,  alias  Huistean  Beag, 
after  having  served  faithfully  for  a  few  years,  by 
which  he  accumulated  some  little  money,  purchased  a 
piece  of  land.  This  land  being  in  close  proximity  to 
the  gold  regions,  it  occurred  to  him  to  make  an  at- 
tempt, like  others,  in  quest  of  the  valuable  metal.  His 
success  was  beyond  his  expectations,  and  it  turned 
out  that  it  was  among  the  most  valuable  properties 
in  the  district.  The  news  ha  vine  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  country,  it  may  be  imagined  Macgregor 
received  many  offers  for  permission  to  dif ,  but  ref^oMd 
ftU.    At  length  a  oompuiy  came  forward  who  offimi 


him  the  enormous  sum  of  80,000/.,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  Huistean  Beag  retired  from  a  life  oi 
activity  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  hurriedly-acquired 
fortune.  Such  fortune,  so  easily  acquired,  but  sekiom 
falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  and  the  news  of  Hugh's  suc- 
cess having  been  lately  received  in  Inverness,  and  in 
his  native  district,  gave  such  a  stimulus  to  all  thocc 
who  could  muster  the  "tin*'  to  proceed  to  Australia, 
that  last  week  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
left  that  town,  many  of  whom  were  the  relations  and 
acquaintances  of  Hugh  Macgregor,  alias  Huistean 
Beag. — Rosshire  Observer. 
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Silence  filled  the  court  of  heaven,  hushed  were  angds' 

harp  and  tone. 
While  a  new-bom  spirit  knelt  before  the  eternal 

throne. 
As  his  small  white  hands  were  lifted— clasped — as  if 

in  earnest  prayer, 
Light,  ftrom  the  full  fount  of  glory,  on  his  robes  of 

brightness  glistened. 
And  the  white-winged  seraphs  round  him  bowed  their 

radiant  heads  and  listened. 

Lord,  from  thy  world  of  glory  here, 

My  heart  turns  fondly  to  another  ; 
Oh  !  Lord,  our  God — the  Comforter, 

Comfort—comfort  my  sweet  mother. 
Many  sorrows  thou  hast  sent  her. 

Meekly  has  she  drained  the  cup. 
And  the  jewels  thou  hast  lent  her, 

Unrepining  yielded  up  ; 
Comfort — comfort  my  sweet  mother. 

Earth  is  growing  lonely  round  her, 

Friend  and  lover  thou  hast  taken  ; 
Let  her  not,  though  clouds  surround  her. 

Feel  herself  by  thee  forsaken. 
Let  her  think,  while  fiiint  and  weary. 

We  are  waiting  for  her  here  ; 
Let  each  thought  that  makes  life  dreary, 

Make  the  thought  of  heaven  more  dear. 

Saviour,  thou,  in  nature  human, 

Dwelt  on  earth,  a  little  child. 
Pillowed  on  the  breast  of  woman. 

Blessed  Mary,  undefiled  ; 
Thou  who  from  the  cross  of  suffering. 

Viewed  thy  mother's  gentle  fiwse — 
And  bequeathed  her  to  thy  bved  one. 

Bidding  him  to  fill  thy  place. 
Comfort— comfort  my  sweet  mother. 

Thou,  who  from  the  heavens  descending. 

Tears,  and  woes,  and  suffering  won  ; 
Thou  who,  nature's  laws  suspending. 

Gave  the  widow  back  her  son  ; 
Thou  who,  at  the  grave  of  Laxarus, 

Wept  with  those  who  wept  their  dead  ; 
Thou,  who  once  in  mortal  anguish. 

Bowed  thine  own  anointed  head. 
Comfort— comfort  my  sweet  mother. 

The  dove-like  murmur  died  away,  upon  the  erenii^ 

air, 
Tet  still  the  little  suppliant  knelt,  with  hands  ilill 

clasped  in  prayer. 
Still,  with  the  softly-pleading  eyes  turned  to  the 

phire  throne — 
While  angel  harp  and  angel  voice  rang  out  in  minglM 

tone — 
And  as  the  choral  numbers  swelled,  by  angel  toIsw 

given. 
High,  loud  and  clear  the  anthem  roHed,  thxwi^  all 

the  courts  of  heaven — 
<*  He  is  the  widow's  God, "  it  said,  **  who  spaiM  Mi 

his  Son." 
The  inlknt  spirit  bowed  its  head—**  Ihj  wilL  Ot  OA 

hi  dm.'* 


I  an  ijUMjem  ur   ax^    Aruiii£.v;AK.Y. 
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Vrom  TbU*s  Magaiine. 
THE  LOVES  OF  AN  APOTHECARY. 

As  John  Qodwin  entered  Christ's  Hospital  so  he 
left  it,  with  no  other  friends  than  an  uncle  who 
vras  a  Kentish  miller,  and  an  understanding  which, 
if  it  was  impermeable  to  much  learning,  retained 
and  fostered  whatever  at  any  time  it  received.  A 
stolid,  quiet,  [precocious  boy,  with  a  generous  and 
simple  heart,  in  which  strong  self-will  was  seated 
at  depths  seldom  disturbed,  with  an  original  imag- 
ination of  which  he  wjns  always  unconscious,  with 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  a  tall  hat,  and  six  shillings 
in  a  clothes-box,  he  was  articled  to  an  apothecary. 
This  suit  bein^  worn  out,  another  supplied  its 
place ;  when  this  in  its  turn  got  threadbare,  the 
process  of  renewal,  not  without  ceremony,  was  re- 
peated ;  and,  with  the  best  intentions  to  the  con- 
trary, that  is  as  much  as  the  most  partial  biogra- 
pher could  write  of  John  Godwin's  life  for  some 
years.  It  is  true  that,  in  like  manner,  new  notions 
and  ideas,  what  may  be  called  the  provisional 
phases  of  manhood,  were  rapidly  worn  out  and 
replaced  ;  for  every  year  between  tifleen  and  twenty 
Is  itself  a  distinct  era.  It  is  also  true,  by  the  bye, 
that  at  seventeen  he  fell  in  love,  desperately  and 
sincerely,  with  a  lady  thirteen  years  his  senior, 
whose  great  recommeodation  consisted  not  so  much 
in  an  imposing,  handsome  person  as  in  a  baby. 

This  lady,  neither  married  nor  a  widow,  was 
somehow  connected  witli  the  family  of  his  master, 
and  came  often  to  the  little  parlor  behind  the  shop, 
whence  John,  peeping  oyer  the  muslin  curtain, 
used  to  throw  bashful  glances  on  her  as  she  sat 
silent  and  abstracted  by  the  fireside — silent,  and 
with  much  sorrow  in  her  great  brown  eyes.  In- 
deed, she  lived  and  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  sor- 
row; it  seemed  to  encompass  her  in  palpable 
clouds  ;  so  that  one  even  felt  her  presence  at  the 
door  before  she  entered  in.  A  tearless  Niobe,  de- 
serted and  betrayed — a  victim,  so  the  little  bird 
said,  of  a  too  intense  devotion  for  a  student  in 
medicine — John  wept  for  her,  pitied  her,  loved 
her.  When  at  church,  it  was  the  story  of  the 
Magdalen,  that  beautiful  story,  which  kept  his  eyes 
on  the  l)ook  all  service-time.  Putting  the  shutters 
up  at  night,  he  took  long  solitary  walks  that,  alone 
with  Nature  in  suburban  squares,  he  might  dwell 
upon  his  Magdalen ;  or  hastily  retiring  to  bed, 
there,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  bedstead,  his 
arms  extended  into  vacancy  and  ni^ht,  he  would 
send  forth  his  imagination  to  feed  like  a  ghoul  on 
the  -quivering  carcases  of  Susan's  joys.  **  Now," 
he  would  exclaim,  and  strike  his  head  emphatical- 
ly upon  the  pillow — '*  Now^  in  her  sleeping-apart- 
ment, at  17,  Jemima-street,  PentonviUe,  she  is 
tossing  wildly  on  her  bed,  tearful,  passionate,  de- 
lirious, while  Grief  wrestles  with  Sleep ! — Now  !  " 
And  looking  through  darkness  and  the  intricacy  of 
streets,  he  contemplated  this  picture  of  17,  Jemima- 
street,  until  it  faded  into  another,  in  which,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  reviving  the  confidence  of  Susan 
in  thti  love  and  honor  of  man,  he  was  represented 
ivs  taking  unto  himself  that  crushed  flower,  foster- 
ing it  into  renewed  radiance  and  fragrance,  more 
lasting  and  more  grateful,  if  more  subdued. 

John  never  told  his  love,  for  pecuniary  reasons. 
Indeed,  it  lasted  but  six  weeks,  though,  consider- 
ing the  instivbility  of  sentiment  at  seventeen,  even 
that  period  was  an  age  for  such  fervor  to  endure. 
As  the  lady's  melancholy,  however,  began  visibly 
to  subside,  John's  fervor  subsided  also  ;  and  cof- 
lapsed  altogether  when,  at  the  expiration  of  three 
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months  or  bo,  she  went  on  a  pleasure-excursion  to 
Brighton  with  another  student  of  medicine,  and 
remained  there  with  a  distant  and  hitherto  un- 
known relation. 
The  young  apothecary  soon  learned  to  laush  8Ch> 
remely  at  this  piece  of  extravagance,  palliating 
is  shame  by  repeating  that,  to  the  young,  love  and 
folly  are  constant  companions  ;  that  a  heart  like 
his  must  always  have  some  object  of  adoration, 
whether  foolish  or  otherwise.  His  own  experience 
entirely  warranted  -the  dictum  at  any  rate  ;  for  he 
had  had  a  sweetheart  as  soon  as  he  was  consum- 
mately breeched — a  sweetheart  who  almost  broke 
his  heart  by  dividing  an  orange  in  his  presence 
with  a  little  boy  who  had  the  advantage  over  him 
in  wearing  large  frilled  collars.  Again ,  m  tenderest 
boyhood,  he  became  possessed  with  an  intense 
afi^ction  for  the  very  tall  daughter  of  a  polioe-ser- 
geant;  but  she  despised  him  for  his  stockings. 
Kising  thereat  in  indignant  pride,  he  resolved  at 
once  to  make  himself  renowned,  that  when  Fame 
should  so  bruit  bis  merits  in  the  general  ear  that 
even  the  daughter  of  the  policeman  should  hear 
the  blast,  she  might  learn  painfully,  and,  alas ! 
too  late,  that  genius  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its 
stockings.  In  pursuit  of  this  end,  he  forthwith  in- 
dited some  affecting  *<  Lines  to  E ^n,"  which 

were  declined  with  thanks  by  the  editor  of  the 
**  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  mainly  in  consequence 
of  their  being  inscril^ed  on  paper  with  an  omamen^ 
tal  border  and  embellished  with  original  designs, 
curiously  colored.  This  failure  disgusted  hiin  with 
the  Muses,  especially  as  he  himself  half  suspected 
a  lack  of  the  poetical  leaven.  So  he  determined 
to  turn  the  current  of  his  ambition  into  channels 
better  suited  to  it ;  and  thus,  begun  out  of  desire 
to  assuage  the  wounds  his  pride  had  received 
through  the  medium  of  his  stockings,  and  con- 
tinued afterwards  for  its  own  sake  and  by  natural 
bias,  he  managed  to  pursue  the  science  of  chemis- 
try to  very  great  lengths. 

Boyhood,  however,  with  all  the  follies  and  cru- 
dities of  the  outer  boy,  and  much  of  the  keen  feel- 
ing, the  trust,  the  ever  misconstrued  delicacies  of 
the  inner,  has  now  gone  by  with  the  young  apoth- 
ecary, lie  puts  all  his  youth  behind  him  to^lay, 
and  advances  into  stei\dy  manhood  ;  for  to-morrow 
he  is  to  be  married.  That  fact  fills  his  shop,  and 
every  nook  of  every  chamber  thereto  pertaming ; 
but  particularly  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  fat  fin- 
gers of  the  little  maid  are  busy  with  the  promising 
skeleton  of  a  new  cap  and  many  yards  of  white  and 
blue  ribbon,  and  in  the  shop-parlor,  where  John 
sits  communing  with  his  soul,  the  circumambient 
air  is  prophetic  of  it.  This  shop,  it  should  be  said, 
expensively  furnished  with  such  means  as  his  care- 
ful mother  beguiled  her  years  of  widowhood  in  ac- 
cumulating for  some  such  purpose,  John  had 
entered  upon  only  a  few  months  since.  His  cus- 
tomers, hitiierto,  were  disoouragingly  few,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  his  having  chosen  Doctors'  Com- 
mons as  the  probable  Tom  Tidler's  ground  of  his 
future  fortunes ;  not  eligible  ground  for  an  apothe- 
cary. So  he  resolved  on  getting  married.  He  had 
observed,  he  said,  that  '*  things  frequently  took  a 
turn"  upon  such  events ;  and  this  was  the  rea- 
son he  assigned  to  himself  for  taking  the  step  at 
this  time.    But  there  were  many  others. 

John  sits  communing  with  his  soul.  It  had 
siurprised  him,  it  had  struck  him  more  than  once 
witn  a  kind  of  superstitious  suspicion,  that  even  up 
to  the  very  eye  of  his.  marriage  some  evil  or  pcnr- 
hape  goocT  influence — ^he  thought  about  it,  but  stiU 
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doubted — seemed  always  to  withdraw  his  mind 
from  the  subject.  But  bidding  his  boy — ^who,  lost 
under  a  desk,  his  bands  buried  anxiously  in  his 
hair,  had  forgotten  even  the  dignity  due  to  his 
new  livery  in  the  perusal  of  a  novel — bidding  his 
boy  attend  oarefully  to  the  shop,  and  calling  his 
handmaid  from  below  to  light  the  lamp  and  trim 
the  fire,  he  now  sat  down  to  **  have  a  good  serious 
think." 

To  think,  and  think  hard  on  all  things,  was 
common  to  the  bridegroom  ;  and,  seatea  in  his 
easy  chair,  all  quiet,  he  began  to  inquire  within 
himself — how  long  it  would  he  before  the  lost  but- 
ton of  his  boy's  jacket  would  be  gambled  away 
with  a  leaden  "  nicker  !"  •*  Good  Heavens !"  he 
exclaimed,  suddenly  arresting  the  panorama, 
alarmed  at  the  puerility  of  the  thing  at  such  a 
moment ;  and,  nsing,  he  extinguished  the  light, 
drew  his  chair  closer  to  the  fire  again,  to  trv  ifthe 
dusk  would  not  soothe  him  to  soberness,  half  an 
hour  later,  when  the  buttoned  Mercury  emerged 
from  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  desk,  breathrag 
hard  and  looking  stealthily  into  all  dark  comers 
where  any  cloakM  bravo  such  as  he  had  just  parted 
company  with  might  possibly  be  lurking,  at  length, 
reassured,  peered  through  the  window  to  discover 
what  the  governor  was  about,  he  found  the  gov- 
ernor thoughtfully  posed  indeed.  His  tall  figure, 
clad  in  a  sad-colored  raiment,  disposed  carelessly 
in  the  cushioned  chair,  his  countenance,  handsome 
but  rough-cast,  bent  full  upon  the  ruddy  firelight, 
while  he  lazily  balanced  the  burnished  poker  on 
his  forefinger,  he  looked  a  very  real  if  not  a  very 
conventional  image  of  abstraction. 

X  welKregulatod  memory  has  been  likened  to 
the  best-regulated  household — a  bee-hive.  It  is 
said  to  contain  a  myriad  of  little  cells,  in  which 
are  carefully  stored  away  all  our  treasures,  all  the 
sweetness  we  have  gathered  in  bright  days  and 
hours,  to  be  drawn  forth  thence  on  drowsy  even- 
ings or  wakeful  nights— enjoyed,  and  restored.  In 
the  memory  of  our  young  bridegroom,  a  hundred 
little  chambers  at  once  now  gave  up  their  precious 
things.  From  remotest  and  darkest  nooks,  from 
the  very  dungeons  of  the  hive,  where  they  had 
been  stored  because  they  were  so  precious  as  to  be 
painful  to  look  on,  they  now  came  pouring  pell- 
mell  in  bountiful  confusion  ;  and  in  all  a  beautiful 
young  face,  lit  up  with  gold-brown  eyes,  and 
shad^  by  gold-brown  hair,  came  and  went  in  a 
wonderful  fragmentary  way.  For  now  a  massy 
curl,  drooping  over  his  shoulder  as  together  they 
bend  to  read  from  one  book ;  and  now  her  eyes, 
with  a  sudden  illumination  of  love  and  mirth, 
railing  at  him ;  and  now  her  lips,  closed  to  re- 
proach him  in  silence,  or  half-parted  and  half- 
pouted  to  receive  his  greeting  kisch — alone  filled  the 
entire  picture.  In  vain  he  endeavored  to  bring 
steadily  before  his  eyes  the  integrate  sweetness  m 
that  face,  where  a  morning  radiance  rested  all  day 
long.  Once  and  agiiin,  indeed,  he  seemed  almost 
to  accomplish  his  desire  ;  and  he  glanced  shyly  at 
the  portrait  looming  dimly  on  his  vision,  lest  by 
gazing  too  earnestly  he  snould  disperse  it.  And, 
m  a  moment,  the  features  were  all  rubbed  out ; 
again  only  a  curl  drooped  on  his  shoulder,  or  two 
eyes  smiled  up  to  him,  with  various  and  fitfully- 
zemembered  meaning,  out  of  blank  darkness. 

In  equal  hurry  and  confusion,  the  remembrance 
of  past  scenes,  and  groupings,  and  events,  where 
still  the  one  fidr  face  looked  grave  or  gay,  whiiM 
tborottgh  the  dreamer's  mind.  MeetingB  and  pari- 
iags,  the  last  and  the  first— «iiiiimer  lanes  and 


winter  hearths — ^morning  and  evening  all  rendered 
up  their  souvenirs  in  sad  chronological  order,  re- 
^rdless  of  the  unities  of  the  pastoral  to  which 
they  belonged.  An  old  gabled  house  in  the  north- 
em  suburM,  some  ten  miles  from  St.  Paul's, 
was,  however,  the  chief  scene  of  his  wedding-eve 
reminiscences.  A  snug  old  boose,  stuck  full  of 
little  square  dull-eyed  casements,  it  wiis  nursed 
and  shaded  in  its  aeclining  age  in  shrubby  lawns 
and  flower-beds — ^in  ro^'s  of  elms  and  stniggly 
sycamore,  with  fragrant  lilac  and  the  golden  abun- 
dance of  laburnum-trees.  House  and  garden,  it 
was  a  very  place  of  leaves.  Except  a  small  pad- 
dock in  the  rear,  where  an  old  gray  horse  used  to 
stand  reflectively  by  the  hour,  as  still  as  the  horse 
of  wood  over  tne  neighboring  inn,  everywhere 
were  dusty  leaves  or  spruce  flowers.  On  the  walls, 
peeping  in  at  the  windows— clinging  round  one 
chimney-pot  and  drooping  from  another — ^lying  in 
wait  at  doors,  overhanging  paths,  topphng  the 
mossy  garden-wall,  and  stealing  under  the  great, 
shabby  wooden  carriage-gate  where  carriage  never 
deigned  to  enter — ^box  and  briar  and  creeping 
plants  abounded.  But  it  was  beneath  the  parlor 
windows  that,  like  well-fed  Babes  in  the  Wood,  the 
flowering  plants  clustered  and  prospered  ;  nowhere 
beyond,  except  in  the  windows  of  the  chambers 
above.  In  one  especially.  It  was  at  the  west 
side  of  the  house,  high  up  (does  n't  John  Godwin 
remember  it?),  and  looked  down  the  road  leading 
from  the  city,  smiling  radiantly.  B^ilsams  and 
dd-fashioned  scarlet-flowered  geraniums,  a  hot, 
martial-looking  cactus,  specimens  of  that  perfect 
type  of  blooming  English  woman liood,  the  rose, 
and  some  novelty  with  a  lengthy  Ijatin  name,  were 
gathered  there  m  bright  companionship—all  the 
brighter  when  fiuined  by  the  snowy  curtain  as  it 
flapped  pleasantly  above  in  the  early  morning 
breeze. 

And  if  this  little  window  high  up  in  the  old 
house  smiled  radiantly  upon  all  the  dusty  wan- 
derers who  came  out  of  London  so  fiur  in  search  of 
^'  a  mouthful  of  air,"  the  elect  bridegnx)m,  still 
balancing  the  poker  there,  could  tell  you  with 
what  special  radiance  it  looked  all  down  the  road 
on  him.  That  part  of  the  story  is  what  he  is  now 
recalling.  How,  in  summer  mornings,  sunny  and 
still,  he  used  to  rise  with  the  lark  ;  how,  hours 
before  he  could  display  the  advantages  of  tliose 
operations,  he  got  himself  starched  and  pomatuuied 
one  or  two  degrees  beyond  good  taste,  perhaps,  as 
he  doubts  now ;  but  then  some  anticipation  was 
to  be  made  for  the  damages  of  a  two  hoiu^s'  walk. 
How,  at  the  earliest  moment,  almost  hreakfastless 
— for  his  heart  by  this  time  had  overrun  his 
stomach — he  started  off"  to  spend  the  blessed  day 
of  rest  with  Jessy,  to  take  Jessy  to  cliurch.  Jessy 
owned  the  bright  brown  eyes  and  the  looks  of 
bright  brown  hair:  a  compact  little  goddess  of 
eighteen — a  laughing,  blooming,  deep-hearted  and 
very  sepsiUe  little  goddess,  wliom  to  worship  were 
honor ;  and  she  used  sometimes  to  pecn  thn)ugh 
the  branches  of  the  geraniums  on  such  Sunday 
momings,  to  see  whether  her  **dear  boy''  were 
coming ;  for  the  little  window  was  the  window  of 
her  chamber.  Jessy  innocently  imagined  tliat  her 
dear  boy  had  never  caught  her  peeping  :  she  was 
mistaken ;  and  the  bridegroom  smiles  very  grimly, 
far  a  bridegroom,  as  he  remembers  that  fact.  And 
how,  having  walked  his  last  mile  leisurely — for, 
ficom  a  fooush  pride,  he  wished  Jessy  to  believe 
that  the  ooaoh  had  conveyed  him  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  and  therefbie  endeayored  to  make  his  ap- 
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peavanoe  as  cool  as  pssible — ^how,  having  walked 
ois  last  mile  leisurely,  and  flaunted  the  dust  from 
his  clothes,  he  suddenly  turned  an  angle,  and, 
coming  at  once  in  sight,  distinguished  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  quarter-mile  whether  she  looked  for 
his  coming.  If  so,  though  pretending  not  to  see 
her,  all  the  graces  of  which  he  was  master  were 
at  once  put  m  requisition,  up  to  the  last  opportu- 
nity in  a  graceful  rat-tat-tat  at  the  door. 

There  was  not  such  a  moment  in  any  week  as 
that  which  elapsed  between  this  rappinff  at  the 
door  and  the  opening  of  it.  A  wond  of  tumult 
and  impatience  and  hesitation  was  compressed  in 
that  small  instant;  'twas  precisely  such  a  hurly- 
burly  of  feeling  as  that  which  caused  hb  fingers 
to  tremble  over  the  unbroken  seal  of  the  first  letter 
he  received  from  her ;  and  loving-kindness  always 
followed  the  opening  of  the  door  as  it  had  followed 
the  opening  of  the  seal.  Even  dreaming  these 
scenes  into  renewed  life,  Godwin  hastened  thus  to 
arrive  at  the  porch ;  for  on  the  threshold  he  will 
meet,  not  the  good  old  servant — she  knows  well 
enough  how  impertinent  it  would  be  to  answer 
such  a  knock  as  that ;  but,  listening,  he  hears  light, 
swift  feet  come  pit-a-pat  pat-a-pat  down  the  stairs, 
with  just  a  little  jump  to  finish,  the  door  is  flung 
wide  open,  and  there  stands  the  flower-goddess 
umiling  and  shaking  her  curls,  her  face  irradiated 
with  a  positive  glory  of  happiness,  only  softened 
bv  the  faintest  and  least  shamefaced  of  blushes. 
Tmqj  say  nothing  at  present ;  but  while  with  one 
hand  she  closes  the  door,  the  other  is  placed  upon 
his  shoulder,  and,  a-tiptoe,  she  bestows  a  sharp, 
uncertain  little  kiss  upon  his  cheek ;  whereupon 
they  find  themselves  in  the  parlor. 

When  that  sturdy  old  Viking,  Jessy's  papa, 
makes  his  appearance,  they  all  go  to  church  ;  out 
this  the  sturdy  old  Viking  does  not  till  the  latest 
moment,  defeating  his  object  therein  by  storming 
the  room  door  just,  maybe,  as  Godwin  insists 
upon  tying  the  strings  of  Jessy's  bonnet,  and  while, 
laughing  and  blushing,  she  uplifts  the  white  round 
chin  in  a  naughty,  ambiguous  way,  to  assist  (or 
confuse)  the  operation.  For  halfpay-captain  Bur- 
ton, a  man  of  war  when  grog,  bluster,  and  the  cat 
were  national  bulwarks—brown,  boisterous,  and 
the  most  tarry  of  tars — ^was  at  the  same  time  the 
most  bashful  person  concerned  in  the  love  between 
his  daughter  and  John  Godwin,  principally  or 
remotely.  When  full  twelve  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  evening  that,  restlessly  pondering  the 
matter  upon  stepping  into  bed,  he  had  conmrmed 
.  his  suspicions  in  a  nervous  conversation  with  his 
wife  that  John  was  a-wearing  up  to  Qur  Jess,  that 
nervousness  still  continued.  Not  a  word  in  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  had  he  ever  uttered  to  his 
daughter,  or  to  any  one  after  that  dreadful  evening ; 
for,  with  a  vasty  sigh,  he  then  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  avow  that  he  had  no  reason  to  say  nay 
if  Jess  said  yea,  which  her  mother  communicated 
to  her  by  and  by,  when  Jessie  sought  her  confi- 
dence, and  which  the  afifectionate  little  flower- 
eoddess  revealed  to  her  dear  boy  one  anxious 
dusky  evening  with  all  her  delicacy.  And  so  the 
matter  settled  itself ;  but  Captain  Burton  at  once 
took  to  the  thoughtful  and  uncongenial  pursuit  of 
angling,  and  so  enthusiastically  that,  though  quite 
unsuccessful,  he  did  not  meet  his  daughter  at  broalc- 
fast  for  an  entire  fortnight.  With  the  coontenaDoe 
of  a  cheerful  martyr,  he  went  up  and  down  into 
all  the  chambers  of  the  house,  whistling  or  hum- 
ming notes  that  had  no  pretence  to  ocmesion,  or 
harmony,  or  to  anything  bat  dolefol  inoaotony,and 


in  a  thousand  other  ways  displayed  the  wretched- 
ness of  his  mind. 

And  long  after  the  lovers — ^firom  frequent  com- 
munion and  from  other  causes  well  wotted  of  by 
old  and  young — ^had  outgrown  the  restraints  of 
bashfulness,  and  were  become  sister  and  brother  in 
manner  and  wedded  in  heart,  the  old  sea-captain 
still  felt  qualmish  on  the  approach  of  John's  visits. 
So  it  was  that  on  Sunday  mornings  he  usually  de- 
layed his  greeting  to  the  last  moment,  when,  his 
grisly  hair  brushed  no  way  in  particular,  and 
tucked  under  the  brim  of  a  very  ralkish  and  curly- 
looking  hat,  he  was  prepared  to  accompany  them 
to  church.  Along  the  dustj,  pebbly  footpath,  with 
h^e  a  church-going  worshipper  from  the  cottage, 
and  there  a  church-going  worshipper  from  Uie 
hall,  the  school-children  defiling  irregularly  and 
dustily  in  the  road;  across  the  common— down 
the  long  lane,  shadowed,  almost  darkened,  by 
trees  that  overhung  from  high  and  weedy  banks  on 
either  side,  where  birds  chattered  and  sung,  and 
the  church-bells  rang  with  softened  resonance ;  at 
the  end  the  sunshine  gloriously  outspread,  with 
the  tumble-down  old  church  and  the  tumble-down 
old  gravestones  drowsing  in  the  midst ;  and  all 
like  a  picture  framed  in  the  folia^  of  the  lane. 
Pleasant  enough  in  reality  and  destitute  of  associa- 
tion, that  walk  was  beautiful  indeed  as  remembered 
by  the  apothecary.  Cool  summer  airs  floated  past 
his  face,  the  freshness  of  morning  moistened  on 
his  lips,  in  his  eyes  was  light,  in  his  heart  all  hap- 
piness, as  the  recollection  rose  in  fulness  before 
the  dreaming  bridegroom,  and  passed  gently  away. 
Again  as  they  entered  the  porch  together,  in  the 
shadow  of  a  real  and  earnest  thoughtnilness ;  again 
as  together  they  knelt  down  ;  again  as  organ  and 
chil(&n  intoned  an  old  meandering  psalm,  that 
ever  found  an  easy  path  from  earth  to  heaven — the 
memory  came  with  a  shock  like  electricity  and  left 
him  confusedly  trembling.  And  the  loose  after- 
noon rambles  while  papa  dozed,  the  botanical  ex- 
cursions into  all  the  shady,  shrubby  nooks  of  tiie 
garden,  where  Jessy  gathered  her  Imir  under  that 
wonderful  muslin  scarf— pleasant  converse  or 
pleasanter  silence  by  open  windows,  when  raio- 
orops  drummed  among  the  leaves — cozy  evenin^i 
when,  determined  to  be  happy  (for  at  heart  he  was 
almost  as  proud  of  Godwin's  fhmk  openhearted- 
ness  and  sound  intelligence  as  his  daughter),  tiie 
old  captain  brought  forth  a  tobacco-pooch  ti^t 
might  also  have  served  for  a  carpet-bag,  mixed  a 
pint  of  grog  in  a  half-gallon  bowl,  and  sal  down 
to  talk  morals  and  politics  over  the  table  with  his 
guest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  table,  the  ioined  hands  of  Jessy  imd  tiie 
happy  guest  talked  love — sad  ceremonial  sappers, 
for  parting  had  to  follow — ^parting  itself,  when 
Jessy  and  her  father  accompanied  him  into  the 
porch,  and  her  &ther  wanaered  uneasily  some- 
where out  of  it,  and  Jessy  shook  hands  with  her 
dear  boy  where  the  shadow  was  deepest,  retomed 
his  salute  with  modest  fervor,  and  accompanied 
her  final  **  God  bless  you"  by  a  glance  littering: 
and  tremulous— and  Umt  was  the  end. 

That  was  the  end.  I%e  hollow  fire  broke  down^ 
sullenly  in  ruins,  and  the  bridegroom  rose  slowly 
to  his  feet  much  trouUed.  Bat  meeting  the  le-^ 
flection  of  his  fiioe  full  in  the  chimney-glass,  he- 
satdown  again  still  more  troubled ;  for  the  emotion  < 
he  saw  there  spoke  aoooaingly.  Many  months 
these  reooDections  had  lain  nearly  dormant  in  hit 
mind  ^  he  had  thrown  them  off  oneasily  from  tiine 
to  time ;  and  ichnin^t,  when,  moro  tlian  all  dij»< 
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And  niehts  in  the  past  year,  be  ought  least  to  in- 
dulge them ,  least  to  be  troubled  by  them  or  yearn 
to  them,  what  right  had  they  to  swarm  all  the 
a?enues  of  thought  in  this  way  ?  Jessy  Burton 
was  a  dead  name,  the  old  house  a  mere  haunted 
house,  so  far  as  he  was  now  concerned.  Had 
they  not  quarrelled  and  parted  long  ogot  And 
whose  fault  was  that  but  Jessy's  ?  True,  his  part 
in  the  quarrel  had  been  the  most  active,  and  she 
might,  perhaps,  accuse  him  of  caprice,  or  some- 
thing or  that  sort ;  but  then  she  had  been  very 
passive,  and  seemed  to  care  very  little — he  had 
never  seen  her  cry,  or  look  reproachful,  even  when 
matters  had  come  to  a  crisis  ;  she  had  very  quietly 
received  back  all  her  notes  (quite  a  little  heap 
they  were,  square  and  three-cornered,  scented  and 
unscented,  neatly-written  notes,  and  some  with 
words  sprawling  all  about  the  paper,  still  *'  In 
baste — Yours,"  and  one  with  some  dead  leaves  in 
it) — and  did  not  return  his  letters  in  reply.  From 
which,  of  course,  any  one  could  only  assume  that 
they  had  mutually — got 

Well,  suppose  we  think  no  more  about  it.  Jessy 
oould  not  work  such  a  pair  of  slippers  as  that ;  and 
Grodwin  planted  his  feet,  slippers  and  all,  on  each 
side  of  the  fireplace.  Nor  could  she  embroider 
such  chair-covers,  or  work  such  curtains,  or  cut 
such  lamp-screens,  or  finger  the  piano  so  rapidly 
as  Sybilla — nothing  like  it ;  he  became  acquamted 
with  Sybilla  two  whole  months  before  he  parted 
with  Jessy,  and  therefore  he  had  opportunities  of 
immediate  comparison,  and  ought  to  know.  Svb- 
illa  was  a  handsome,  brilliant  girl,  with  a  nne 
high  spirit,  and  excessively  fond  of  him — no 
doubt  of  it.  He  was  a  pretty  fellow  to  sit  dream- 
ing away  in  that  sentimental  style,  when  to-mor- 
row he  was  to  marry  such  a  woman  as  that,  and 
become  the  proudest  husband  to-morrow  would 
shine  on  !  Jessy  was  well  enough  in  her  way,  a 
nice,  amiable,  pretty  girl ;  but,  dear  me ! — and 
John  made  up  nis  mouth  to  whistle  an  air,  and 
did  not  whistle  it. 

Well !  John  thought  he  had  better  go  to  bed. 
The  fire  was  out — no  wonder  he  felt  so  miserable ! 
— and  there  was  the  boy  peeping  hard  through 
the  curtain  again  ;  for  he  was  getting  hungry  and 
wanted  to  shut  up.  The  fat  fingers  of  the  little 
maid  below  had  ceased  from  their  labors — the  cap 
was  finished,  and  looked  beautiful ;  and  she  sat  at 
the  fire  with  her  chin  on  her  hands  and  her  elbows 
on  her  knees,  brooding  matrimony  in  an  earnest 
and  lively  spirit.  In  half  an  hour  the  buttons  ate 
himself  to  sleep,  Polly  found  sleep  in  the  realms 
of  speculation,  and  John,  become  more  comfort- 
able over  a  renewed  fire  and  a  glass  of  weak  toddy, 
went  really  whistling  up  to  bed  shortly  after. 
**  Good  night,  John/'  said  he,  as  he  rolled  him- 
self up  like  a  chrysalis  ;  **  good  night,  young  man  ! 
Good  night,  Sybilla  ! ' '  And  a  moment  after,  with 
tenderness  and  an  ominous  sort  of  resignation, 
•♦Goodnight,  Jessy!" 

An  hour  after  dawn,  the  little  bird  whose  cage 
hung  in  the  chamber  window,  trilling,  quavering, 
rattling  out  his  earliest  fantasia,  roused  the  bride- 
groom from  sleep.  About  an  hour  after  dawn, 
rattling,  quavering,  trilling  ?Us  morning  song,  the 
little  bird  (brother  to  the  above)  whose  cage  hang 
in  Jessy's  chamber  window,  roused  her  also  from 
sleep.  In  morning  toilette,  and  bright  as  any 
Diana  from  the  bath,  Jessy  soon  put  her  bloomy 
ikoe  in  comparison  with  her  flowers,  as,  admiring 
here,  plucking  a  dead  leaf  there,  she  busied  her- 
•elf  with  her  bow-pots.    Plresenti  j  she  went  iHtii 


a  serious  air  to  a  battered  old  trunk  in  a  comer, 
and  carefully  took  thence  a  small  ivory  box.  It 
contained  various  minute  packages  of  fiower-seeds  : 
and  the  serious  expression  of  her  face  deepened 
into  a  sadness  that  seemed  at  home  there  as  she 
came  to  one  carefully-sealed  paper  at  t!ie  bottom 
of  the  box.  Jessy  opened  it,  and  half-a-dozen 
balsam-seeds  fell  into  a  slightly  tremblino;  hand  ; 
small,  dusty,  withered-looking  seeds — smaller, 
more  dusty  and  withered-looking  than  lialsam- 
seeds  usually  are,  and  more  precious. 

Three  summers  agone,  the  plant  from  which 
they  were  derived  was  the  be^t  and  most  promis- 
ing in  Jessy's  little  conservatory.  Everybody  ad- 
mired it — Godwin  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  playful  sareiism  in 
any  but  a  doubting  lover.  This,  t(X),  was  when 
the  plant  was  still  m  its  youth,  and  its  beauties 
mainly  prospective ;  but  John  Godwin  one  day 
brougnt  its  mistress  a  small  phial  containing  a 
bright  volatile  fluid,  prepared  at  the  expense  of  a 
night's  rest  and  as  much  money  as  would  have 
bought  almost  an  entire  stand  at  a  flower-show, 
which  he  said  would  cause  her  flower  to  grow  like 
a  banyan  and  blow  like  a  whole  forest  of  acacias. 
The  lx>ttle  was  labelled  in  regular  order — "  Miss 
Burton's  patient :  two  drops  to  be  taken  night  and 
morning  m  a  gill  of  rain-water." 

The  efiect  of  its  application  to  the  roots  of  the 
flower  proved  almost  marvellous.  Large  and  high 
the  balsam  grew,  with  heavy  branches  round  about 
it ;  and  never  were  blossoms  so  huge,  or  so  many, 
or  so  novel  in  color,  on  balsam  before.  IVuc,  they 
fell  off  as  soon  as  they  were  fully  blown,  but  then 
they  were  reproduced  elsewhere  as  constantly ; 
and  Jessy's  grief  was  great  when,  one  morning, 
she  found  her  pet  altogether  broken  down  and 
faded— suddenly,  as  with  blight,  beyond  hope  of 
resuscitation.  Seeds,  however,  had  l^een  preserved, 
and  the  following  spring  were  oommittea  to  earth , 
hopefully  ;  but  they  woke  to  a  by  no  means  joyful 
resurrection.  Wiry  and  puny,  these  poor  step- 
children of  Nature  languished  through  the  sum- 
mer in  sunniest  comers,  putting  forth  numerous 
pale  little  blossoms,  and  looking  as  miserably  gay 
as  a  faded  beauty  in  a  faded  ball-dress.  The  next 
generation  was  still  more  deplorable  ;  but  ere  the 
latest  lingerer  had  abandoned  all  effort  to  appear 
cheerful  in  cheerful  companionship,  Hope  and 
Love  had  closed  their  outer  doors  against  Jessy 
Burton,  and  she  turned  at  once  to  that  miserable 
lingerer,  which  seemed  to  have  lingered  on  purpose 
to  oflfer  her  the  consolation  of  fellowship  in  afflic- 
tion. 

In  the  best  hearts,  the  simplest  and  tlic  strongest, 
a  vein  of  romantic  superstitiim  will  always  bo 
found — a  hidden  spring  surrounded  by  wholesome 
verdure  :  where  it  is  not,  there  is  sickness.  And 
though  it  was  very  sentimenuil  and  very  absurd, 
it  really  did  Jessy  good  to  compare  Iut  f^u'tunes 
and  the  fortunes  of  her  nursling,  with  feelings  that 
went  beyond  mere  wonder  at  a  coincidence.  The 
hope  and  joy  that  erst-time  put  forth  l)lossoins  all 
day  long,  she  woke  one  morning  to  find  alt();j;etlier 
broken  down  and  faded— suddenly,  as  with  l)light, 
beyond  hope  of  resuscitation.  She  remembered 
what  unwise  abandonment  to  excess  of  a  new  hap- 
piness had  rendered  this  blight  so  sudden  and  com- 
plete, and  was  self-reproved ;  but  looking  on  her 
invalided  balsam,  she  saw  that  it  still  grew  in  a 
humble,  hopeful  kind  of  way — still  persevered  in 
blooming  with  as  little  dreariness  as  possible,  and 
always,  to  appeannoe,  with  a  cheerful  prospect  of 
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dding  better  next  time ;  and  she  took  the  lesson  to 
heart  along  with  the  reproof.  Pondering  much 
both  lesson  and  reproof,  Jessy  gradually  came  to 
hold  faith  in  more  than  was  simply  coincidental  in 
80  direct  a  coincidence.  It  preached  to  her,  by 
application,  most  excellent  doctrine;  and  she  at 
lost  believed  it  one  of  those  small  things  which 
(now  that  revelation,  and  miracle,  and  prophecy 
are  no  more)  are  disposed  by  a  very  extraordinary 
chance  to  work  good  in  those  who,  having  eyes, 
shut  them  not,  and,  having  cars,  hear.  Furthei^ 
more,  the  simple  girl  grown  wise  through  grief 
vaguely  assumed  a  connexion  in  the  future  between 
her  floral  oracles  and  herself.  Again  she  sows  them 
on  this  bridal  mornine.  Perhaps  they  will  re- 
cover lost  strength  and  beauty,  and  bloom  as  in 
past  time  ;  and  then who  knows  ?  Or  per- 
haps they  will  die  ri^ht  out,  be  sickly  and  sor- 
rowful no  more,  and  eive  place  to  healthier  if  less 
cherished  ones.  Well,  either  way — whether  the 
foolish  pride  of  that  dear  bad  boy  allow  him  to 
seek  forgiveness  of  the  caprice  she  knows  be  bit- 
terly repents,  or  whether  the  anxious  unquiet  that 
still  besets  her  ^o  finally  to  rest — will  be  happiness. 

How  unconscious  was  Jessy,  at  the  moment  she 
closed  the  mould  over  her  treasures,  that  that  dear 
bad  boy  of  hers  was  closing  over  his  breast  a  waist- 
coat which,  innocent  as  it  looked,  would  as  effect- 
ually keep  her  curls  from  ever  tumbling  themselves 
there  as  bars  of  triple  steel !  How  unconscious  of 
more  than  the  existence  of  the  handsome  and  really 
graceful  woman  who,  an  hour  or  two  later,  was  ar- 
raying herself  in  garlands  and  much  muslin,  a 
more  unemotional  sacrifice  than  the  most  Roman 
beeve  that  ever  went  lowing  to  the  altar  ! 

Bride  Sybilla's  countenance  was  beautiful  and 
commanding  beyond  that  of  most  women  ;  her 
figure  graceful  and  dignified  as  that  of  most  queens. 
Tall,  pale,  yet  with  a  paleness  as  bright  and  healthy 
as  the  paleness  of  May-blossom — her  head  set 
slightly  but  boldly  forward  from  her  throat — with 
brilliant  teeth,  dark  brows  of  gracefuUest  curve, 
and  dark  eyes  that  could  express  everything,  but 
languishing  and  passion  better  than  all — she  would 
have  been  an  incusputable  belle  of  the  season,  some 
time  or  other,  had  she  made  her  original  and  vul- 
gar debut  within  the  circle  of  courtly  existence.  In 
very  fact,  she  was  so  obviously  fitted  by  nature  for 
vegetation  in  the  conservatory  of  fashion  ;  she  had 
so  elegant  a  mind  ;  her  shawls  draped  her  so  ele- 
gantly ;  she  looked  so  much  at  home  in  a  carriage 
— especially  an  open  one,  as  everybody  remarked 
on  occasions  of  pic-nic  excursion ;  she  would  have 
adorned  an  opera-box  so  thoroughly,  and  blazed 
with  such  magnificence  in  family  jewels — that  at 
length  it  became  plain  even  to  herself  that  she  had 
been  bom  into  a  fiilsa  position.  Not  that  she  ever 
expressed  such  a  consciousness  or  allowed  herself 
to  brood  over  it ;  her  personal  superiority  was  jus- 
tifiably regarded  as  a  natural  fact,  and  the  fact  was 
worn  like  an  old  robe. 

But  though,  by  some  mistake,  Sybilla  wasted 
her  radiance  in  the  wrong  firmament,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  she  was  at  any  rate  highly  respect- 
able. Her  father,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Lee,  or, 
as  old  letters  thrown  carelessly  on  mantel-pieoes, 
or  stuck  indifferently  in  card-racks  and  the  firame 
of  the  chimney-glass,  suggested,  Charles  fVederiok 
Lee,  Esq.,  was,  indeed,  an  eminent  example  of 
respectability.  A  government  enwloyi — clerk  at 
the  custom-house,  that  b  to  say — his  position  was 
very  respectable  to  start  with  ;  and  this  quality 
permeated  all  his  relations  in  life,  hovered  benig- 


nantly  about  his  hearthrug,  and  saturated  even  his 
umbrella.  This  he  carried  with  an  air  sufficient  of 
itself  to  stamp  his  respectability  ;  and  it  is  hiehly 
probable  that  the  appearance  alone  of  Mr.  Lee, 
as,  quitting  his  residence  in  Grandison-place  puno- 
tualiy  to  a  minute,  he  walked  into  the  cit^  on  fins 
mornings,  with  his  umbrella  at  a  peculiar  angla 
under  his  arm,  had  a  greater  effect  on  the  public 
than  all  the  '*  Hints  on  Etiquette"  that  were  ever 
published,  price  sixpence. 

At  his  residence,  Grandison-place,  the  principle 
so  well  exemplified  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Lee  wai 
adequately  supported  in  tne  knocker  (brass),  in 
the  carpetings  and  hangings,  by  a  classic  lamp  in 
the  passage,  and  two  very  respectable-looking 
canaries,  of  a  subdued  color,  that  hunj;  in  boF- 
nished  cages  (done  about,  of  course,  with  yellow 
gauze)  in  the  parlor  windows,  by  life-size  portraits 
of  the  family,  an  amplitude  of  light-colored  up- 
holstery, and  marmalade  for  breakfast.  Much 
wholesome  goodness,  however,  was  diffused 
throughout  the  household — cool,  serene  content, 
subduing  all  things  equably  beneath  its  shadow- 
gentleness,  affection,  peace,  and  decorous  plenty. 
But  thus  surrounded,  and  with  such  a  father,  SyS- 
illa  was  certainly  its  leading  member  and  brightest 
ornament.  The  school- teaching  obtained  for  her 
by  paternity  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year  of  income,  and  a  position  to  support,  did  not, 
of  course,  comprise  all  the  elements  of  a  polite  edu- 
cation; but  what  was  taught  at  the  Clarendon 
House  Academy  for  Young  Ladies  Sybilla  madd 
the  most  of.  She  danced  well,  played  the  piano- 
forte with  considerable  brilliancy,  wrote  with  or- 
thodox  angularity,  and  spelt  comparatively  few 
words  with  two  t's  that  should  be  spelled  with 
one ;  she  painted  fruit  and  flowers  charmingly, 
as  a  rather  bulky  portfolio  of  such  subjects  as 
**  Grapes,  Roses,  and  Peach,"  **  A  Peach,  Roses, 
and  bunch  of  Grapes,"  "  Rose,  Peach,  etc.,"  evi- 
denced ;  and  as  for  French,  not  one  of  her  com* 
peers  could  pronounce  her  ti's  with  so  unpuckered 
a  lip,  or  mould  her  IPs  with  such  Italian  sweetness ; 
and  she  really  could  do  more  than  inquire  how 
you  did.  Monsieur,  and  whether  you  had  the  bread 
or  the  butter. 

Such,  so  far  as  circumstances  could  model  her^ 
such  and  no  more,  to  the  common  eye,  was  CM- 
win's  second  love.  But  Sybilla  was  one  of  thoae 
who  are,  to  a  great  degree,  independent  of  cir^ 
cumstances ;  and  divested  of  her  worldly  advan- 
tages— with  any  old  lion  of  a  knocker,  a  passage 
in  primeval  night,  and  a  vulgar  linnet  capaole  omy 
of  drawing  water  in  a  thimble  from  air^  depths, 
she  would  always  have  exhibited  a  certain  air  of 
superiority. 

Bride  Sybilla  was  naturally  impassioned  and 
impressible  to  an  eminent  degree.  In  all  the  fine 
oval  of  her  face,  not  one  feature  but  was  skilled  in 
the  interpretation  of  these  qualities,  and  boiB 
their  badge  unmasked,  always  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  pride.  But  gencraUy,  the  more  powerful 
such  attributes  are,  the  more  also  are  they  vacillat- 
ing and  uncertain,  being  frequently  aroused  by 
trifles,  and  dormant  on  occasions  oi  comparatiye 
excitemeut.  It  was  so  with  Sybilla ;  and  thus  is 
explained  the  fact  that  through  all  the  et  ceteras  of 
the  courtship  which  terminated  to-day,  she  had 
abruptly  mimted  between  indifference  on  the  one 
hand  and  araent  affection  on  the  other ;  and  thus 
the  Dead  Sea  of  common-place  which  now  en- 
compassed eyen  the  toilette  table  of  the  bride 
mignt  have  been  accounted  for.    Elsewhere,  all 
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iras  cheerfulness,  bostle,  sentiment  and  perq>in^ 
tion.  Somebody  was  always  knocking  and  ring- 
ing, in  obedience  to  the  request  inscribed  on  the 
door,  and  somebody  was  always  responding  to  the 
appeal ;  doors  banged  here  and  there  saucily,  or 
mysteriously  and  inexorably  as  the  doors  of  Down- 
ing-street ;  pleasant  voices  called  from  room  to 
room  the  prettiest  names,  whose  owners — all 
bridesmaids,  of  course,  the  whole  half-dozen  of 
them— distracted  the  breakfast-table  by  the  inco- 
herently earnest  manner  in  which  they  came  fluc- 
tuating about  it,  sipping  and  flitting  at  the  same 
moment,  like  busy  bees  inclined  to  jollity  or  butter- 
flies on  business;  so  that  never  was  breakfast 
broken  into  such  little  bits.  Delicate  silk  gowns, 
the  superabundance  tucked  through  the  pocket- 
holes,  rustled  gayly  through  the  house  like  all  the 
leaves  of  Vallombrosa ;  brilliant  eyes,  and  glow- 
ing fiices,  and  perfect  bouquets  of  bonnets  00- 
oended  the  stairs  like  rising  suns,  and  made  high 
noon  wherever  they  appe^;^.  The  whisper  of 
consultation  on  matters  culinary  and  millinery,  the 
noise  of  females  in  conclave,  buzzed  from  half-open 
doora,  little  rivulets  of  laughter  trilled  over  the 
banisters  and  do^ni  the  passages,  while  every- 
where, and  in  the  midst  of  all,  mamma  bustled,  red 
and  important.  In  short,  animation  and  subdued 
delight  filled  every  comer  of  the  house,  not  ex- 
cepting even  that  darkest  and  dirtiest  one  where 
Godwin's  boy  (who,  with  a  few  other  select  arti- 
cles, had  been  borrowed,  buttons  and  all,  for  the 
occasion)  was  arduously  engaged  in  taking  ofl^  the 
edges  of  some  two  or  three  dozen  knives,  under 
pretence  of  cleaning  them.  The  uncertain  tem- 
perament of  Sybilla,  however,  excepted  her  not 
alone  from  the  general  fuss.  Mr.  Lee  and  Mrs. 
Finch  each  evinced  coolness,  of  different  degrees 
and  froiu  difi^rent  causes.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  person 
of  correct  ideas,  but,  as  he  would  sometimes  den- 
recatingly  confess,  he  was  human,  and  had  his 
moments  of  weakness  like  other  mortals.  Annies 
of  these  moments,  in  battalions  of  sixty,  had 
assailed  him  since  he  woke  this  morning.  De- 
scending upon  him  with  barbarian  irregularity, 
they  unfurled  all  sorto  of  prophetical  banners,  de- 
scriptive gencmlly  of  domestic  incident — of  a  house 
fragrant  with  Ciiudle  and  warm  linen,  haunted  by 
bland  mediciners  and  mysterious  women  with 
accusing  in  their  eyes,  while  a  nervous  husband 
and  nervous  father,  keeping  grim  silence  in  the 
parlor,  trembled  together  on  the  borders  of  a  new 
relationship  ;  which  ever  and  anon,  climaxed  by  a 
distant  bleating,  heard  on  the  opening  of  a  door, 
put  him  to  total  confusion.  Recollecting,  how- 
ever, that  a  well-bred  man  displays  no  emotion, 
he  gradually  overcame  the  weakness  that  had  ab- 
solutely led  him  in  one  6t  of  aberration  to  fill  his 
cup  from  the  milk-jug  and  flavor  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  cofiee,  and  perused  his  newspaper  with  an 
indifibrent  lounge,  or  chatted  easily  with  one  or 
two  gentleman  arrivals  while  the  importent  prepar- 
ations were  going  on.  This,  however,  was  but 
indifierence  ;  Mrs.  Finch's  feeling  was  one  of  un- 
disguised sorrow.  She  was  the  charwoman,  had 
come  to  help,  and  seemed  to  think  it  her  duty  to 
express  in  her  countenance  what  fier  experience  of 
marital  existence  had  been ;  and  as  it  was  pretty 
generally  known  that  the  late  Mr.  Finch  used  to  ^t 
dmnk  at  frequent  intervals  and  chastise  his  wife 
with  a  light  poker,  it  was  only  necessary  to  shake 
her  head  and  sigh  now  and  then  to  express  all  the 
meaning  she  intended.  Mrs.  Finch,  however,  was 
a  person  to  whom  trouble  was  so  natural,  and  the 


rule,  that  her  experience  went  for  nothing.  If  in 
the  course  of  any  week  Johnny  did  not  mil  down 
ao  area  or  omitted  to  be  sent  to  the  station-house 
for  breaking  a  window,  Billy  was  pretty  sure  to 
take  the  measles  or  something  of  that  sort,  Sarah 
Jane  lose  herself  for  a  day  or  two  to  l>o  restored  in 
tears  by  the  police,  or  the  chimney  cateh  fire.  If 
it  rained,  Mrs.  Finch's  clogs  were  broken  ;  if  it 
didn't,  gracious  knew  how  soon  ii  would,  and  her 
shoes  leaked  ;  but,  however  circumstances  smiled 
upon  her  genendly,  she  had  at  least  a  few  weeks' 
rent  to  mase  up,  with  the  **  broker's  man"  loom- 
ing in  the  disttvnce.  Poor  Mrs.  Finch  !  A  thou- 
sand such  as  she  grow  lean-visaged  by  multiplicity 
of  such  very  ludicrous  and  very  real  troubles,  and 
their  experience,  also,  goes  for  nothing. 

If  anyone,  in  disregard  of  the  inscription  beforo 
noticed,  forgot  that  morning  to  knock  while  he 
rang  or  neglected  to  ring  vmile  he  knocked,  the 
omission  was  amply  compensated  by  the  driver  of 
the  vehicle  which  conveyed  Godwin  and  his  "  best 
friend"  to  Grandison-place.  Hired  drivers  usually 
appear  to  possess  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  **  fares"  until  dismissed  by  them  ; 
and  the  Jehu  in  question  thundered  at  the  door, 
pealed  at  the  bell,  and  otherwise  conducted  him- 
self on  Mrs.  Lee's  white  door-step  with  as  much 
impudence  as  if  he  had  been  coachman  to  a  title. 
Horace  (the  foot-page)  opened  to  his  master  with 
an  approving  smile,  and  with  the  information — 
whicn  ffained  by  a  certain  jerking  of  his  chin  what 
emphasis  it  lost  in  being  deferentially  whispered — 
that  there  was  such  a  swag  of  tarts  and  that  down 
stairs — curran  and  rarsbry,  and — oh  !  AflBuence 
of  feeling  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lee  fi\>m  tiio 
parlor  to  greet  his  future  son  prevented  further 
expatiation  ;  and  so,  throwing  up  his  eyes  with 
consummate  meaning,  Horace  precipitated  him- 
self across  the  banisters  and  slid  into  his  den  below. 
A  second  vehicle  followed  close  u|x>u  the  first, 
another  and  another.  They  remained  a  short  time 
in  rank  before  the  Knocker,  making  vcr^'  thread- 
bare endeavors  to  look  as  much  like  private  car- 
riages as  possible,  despite  the  den>g;atory  appearance 
of  the  coachmen's  hats,  which  Mr.  Lee  protested 
were  the  flabbiest  he  had  ever  seen,  even  u^n 
such  heads ;  and  then  a  preparatory  silence  which 
reigned  in  all  the  chain oers  of  the  house,  as  if 
everybody  had  been  taking  breath,  was  broken  by 
a  universal  rustling  on  the  stairs  ;  and  the  whole 
galaxy  of  beauty  and  millinery  descendi^i  into  the 
parior  headed  by  mamma,  who  certainly  enjoyed 
most  of  the  millinery,  whoever  clainiod  preemi- 
nence in  the  other  attribute.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  evident  to  the  meanest  capacity — it  was 
evident  enough  to  that  of  Horace,  who,  ]>romptod 
by  desire  to  see  how  the  governor  lookt'd  among 
^1  them  gals,  brought  up  the  knives  at  this  mo- 
ment, zealously  oflfering  to  {)lace  them  in  Mrs. 
Lee's  own  hands — that  if  everyl)u(ly  had  btH'n 
taking  breath  in  the  silence,  nobody  was  much 
benefited  by  the  effort;  unless,  indeed,  as  appear- 
ances seemed  more  pointedly  to  indiciite,  bride 
and  bridegroom,  father  and  mother,  man,  woman, 
and  maid,  were  endeavoring  to  get  in  a  reserve 
supply  for  impending  emergencies. 

Sride  Sybiua's  immobility  thawed  rapidly  away 
as  she  descended  from  the  business  ot  dressing. 
Regal  and  pale  no  longer,  she  frankly  advanced 
towards  Godwin  directly  she  entered  the  room, 
and  showed  by  the  trembling  hand  she  placed  in 
his,  and  the  tremulous  eyes  she  raised  to  his,  how 
completely  her  heart  was  turned  from  winter  to 
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the  sun.  John,  who  at  the  same  hour  of  the 
momine,  at  the  same  moment  when  Jessy  was 
engaged  with  her  foolish  balsam-seed^  and  still 
more  foolish  speculations,  had  to  reprove  himself 
for  entertaining  such  thoughts  as  made  his  ap- 
proaching happiness  appear  rather  the  work  of 
destinj  £an  love,  and  still  had  to  reprove,  cast 
fVway  the  last  rag  of  doubt  as  he  tooK  Sjbilla's 
hand,  and  then  found  it  expedient  to  turn  caress- 
ingly to  one  of  the  respectable  canaries.  A  few 
remarks  fell  stone  dead,  here  and  there,  from  un- 
willing lips,  and  silence,  like  a  pall,  covered  them ; 
when  at  length  some  one  referred  to  a  watch,  and 
providentially  observed  that  the  carriages  were 
waiting,  and  that  a  good  many  boys  were  assembled 
about  them,  and  swinging  on  the  railings ;  had 
they  not  better — T  Immediate  acquiescence,  pro- 
found diplomacy  iVi  pairing  off  on  the  part  of  a 
couple  of  young  ladies,  by  which  each  secured  the 
companionship  of  the  dearest  fellow  in  the  world 
— very  pretty  skipping  down  the  path  and  into  the 
carriages  on  the  piart  of  all  the  young  ladies  except 
Sybilla,  who  walked  by  her  father's  side  as  if  each 
flagstone  were  a  feather-bed — four  men  pulling  at 
the  brims  of  four  bad  hats,  at  the  doors  of  four 
I*  flies" — and  then,  as  one  of  the  dearest  fellows 
in  the  world  found  breath  to  remark  to  one>  of  the 
happiest  girls  in  the  world,  they  were  off. 

The  prospect  of  matrimony,  viewed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  day  or  two,  is  suJfficiently  distressing ; 
but  to  stand  on  the  utmost  verge  of  the  gulf,  to 
oscillate  within  its  jaws  in  a  vestry-room,  while  an 
easy,  calculating  clerk  looms  before  you,  the  last 
landmark  on  the  boundaries  of  the  world,  is  ter- 
rible indeed.  In  Dante's  **  Divina  Comedia"  men 
stand  transfixed  by  the  eyes  of  serpents — serpents 
lie  along  the  ground  transfixed  by  ttie  eyes  of  men  ; 
gradually  the  bodies  of  the  snakes  sprout  limbs — 
they  grow  erect,  and  harden  into  men  ;  gradually 
the  features  of  the  men  fall  away,  their  limbs 
shrink  into  them,  and,  with  a  writhe,  they  are  be- 
come snakes— still  with  set  eyes,  set  ready  to 
renew  at  once  the  transformation,  according  to 
their  doom.  If  this,  as  it  appears  to  be,  is  the 
most  terrible  thing  either  in  fact  or  imagination, 
it  is  only  because  of  its  eternal  repetition  ;  other- 
wise, it  would  have  to  make  room  oeside  it  for  the 
equal  horror  of  waiting  in  a  vestry-room  for  the 
piirson  of  your  nuptials.  But,  practically,  time  is 
a  fiction  to  all  but  clockmakers,  and  one  may  taste 
eternity  in  ten  minutes  under  favoring  circum- 
stances ;  in  such  a  case,  at  least,  this  comparison 
of  horrors  holds  good  to  those  who  have  to  endure 
the  latter,  as  Godwin  and  a  young  man  similarly 
fated — who,  seated  at  opposite  extremes  of  the 
room,  endeavored  to  rival  each  other  in  non- 
chalance— could  have  attested.  Eternity,  in  their 
particular  case,  expired  only  at  the  quarter  chime, 
when  the  priest  entered  apologetically.  Prayers 
were  read — responses  mecK  and  mild  were  given 
in  d!»ul)t  that  they  might  prove  groans,  or  worse, 
on  obtaining  utterance,  and  in  a  row  minutes  they 
were  married.     Sic  transit  gloria  mundi ! 

Witli  faces  so  flushed  with  happiness,  and  shame, 
and  pride,  that  now  and  then  it  really  seemed  as 
if  little  flames  of  light  were  flickering  over  them, 
Syhilla  and  her  husband  walked  up  the  matted 
aisle.  Books  and  papers  to  sign — ^in  an  easy,  off- 
hand style,  resulting  in  illegibility.  A  congratu- 
latory parson  and  a  oongratulat<ny  clerk  in  the 
vestry,  a  congratulatory  pew-opener  at  the  door, 
and  two  congratulatory  neighbors  of  hers  in  the 
church-porch — all  to  be  rewarded  fo^  their  ooo- 


gratolation,  to  say  nothing  of  lawful  charges; 
which  rewards  ana  chams  were  given  witi^  real 
cheerfulness.  Home !  John  paused  upon  tiie  last 
step  at  the  church-gate,  twirling  in  his  fingers  the 
last  remaining  sixpence  of  the  coin  he  had  placed 
at  one  end  of  his  purse  for  such  bestowal  oefore 
starting  (impulse  not  being  trustworthy  with  him 
in  such  cases,  but  quite  the  contrary),  and  looked 
about  for  a  recipient.  A  pale-faced  little  boy,  with 
a  good  deal  of  inquisitive,  apprehensive  wonder  in 
his  gra^  eyes,  stood  leaning  by  the  railings,  in  a 
white  piniuore ;  it  would  have  been  diflicult,  how- 
ever, to  realize  his  existence  without  a  white  pina- 
fore. A  bloodless  little  fellow,  with  a  subdued 
quiet  in  his  face,  he  seemed  forever  under  in- 
junction not  to  wake  the  baby,  and  a  look  of  pas- 
sive experience  in  his  eyes,  his  whole  appearance, 
firom  his  collar  to  his  boots,  which  had  been  inked 
round  the  lace-holes  because  they  got  brown  th^re, 
imparted  indescribable  sugj^tions  of  bread-and- 
butter  and  nothing  else ;  with,  perhaps,  a  patient 
going  to  bed  without  that,  now  and  then.  Uodwin 
u)oked  painfully  at  the  child  as  the  child  looked 
wondenngly  at  Sybilla,  and,  diving  into  his  pocket, 
he  took  a  shilling  between  his  fingers,  tnought 
again,  and  substituted  half-a-crown.  This  he  gave 
the  boy  into  one  hand,  and  placed  the  sixpence  in 
the  other  palm  for  himself.  It  was  perfectly  un- 
derstood between  them  that  the  half-crown  was  for 
mother,  who  had  inked  the  boots,  and  who  could 
not  afford  to  have  the  baby  woke.  Still,  and  though 
upon  bein^  bashfully  thanked  Godwin  patted  tne 
bread-and-butter  cheek  as  kindly  and  softly  as  any 
woman's  hand  could  have  done  it,  the  poor  child 
could  scarcely  trust  in  the  reality  of  his  fortune, 
and  went  slowly  sidling  up  by  the  church-yard 
rails,  his  eyes  turned  to  the  gay  party,  half  in  ex- 
pectation of  being  called  back ;  and  it  was  not  till 
he  had  watched  them  out  of  sight  that  he  turned 
the  comer  and  ran.  Congratulatory  parson,  clerk, 
pew-opener  and  pew-opener's  neighbors — in  the 
profoundest  deeps  of  all  and  every  their  hearts 
there  existed  not  a  centillionth  of  the  blessing  and 
good-wishes  that  overflowed  in  that  of  mother  as 
she  heard  how  her  little  son  got  the  half-crown. 
It  came  to  her  in  time  of  extremest  need,  and  all 
day  long  she  pondered  the  matter  with  unusual 
thankfulness ;  for,  like  a  woman,  she  believed  the 
giver  had  guessed  her  necessity  by  intuitive  good- 
ness. As  for  the  sixpence,  it  was  put  aside  m  an 
old  china  cup — was  to  be  saved  to  ouy  a  spelling- 
book  ;  but  it  finally  went  for  bread-ana-butter. 

Now  Godwin  first  grew  perfectly  happy.  This, 
at  any  rate,  was  right — no  future  could  overturn 
the  propriety  of  it;  and  the  wheels  rattling  in 
orthodox  haste,  he  speedily  passed  firom  happiness 
into  hilarity.  To  Sybilla,  however,  the  ratthng  of 
the  wheels  only  served  to  recall  a  little  ^evanoe. 
big  enough,  however,  to  constitute  an  important 
drawback  to  her  nuptial  satis&ction.  <SAe  tnought 
there  ought  to  have  been  a  tour.  Her  respecta- 
bility demanded  a  tour — to  Tunbridge  Wells  and 
back,  at  least ;  indeed,  it  had  always  been  to  her 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  prospect  while 
matrimony  was  yet  prospective.  Aliss  Johnson, 
who  was  positively  nooody,  and  a  shoddng  dumpy 
bride  besides,  she  was  taken  direct  to  Margate, 
and  stayed  there  a  week.  Fortonately,  however, 
Sybilla  nere  recalled  to  mind,  as  she  lo(Aed^  in 
«K)hn'8  fiioe,  where  new  humor  and  new  meaning 
scintillated  every  moment,  threatening  to  blase 
right  out,  that  Miss  Johnson  did  n't  brin^  bade 
ficom  Margate  sach  «  husband  as  hers.    This  oon- 
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lideration,  and  another  which,  to  do  her  Justice, 
Bhe  had  pretty  constantly  in  view,  reconciled  her 
to  her  fate  ;  the  other  consideration  comprehend- 
ing a  bequest  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
which  a  maiden  aunt  of  Godwin *8  (who,  rejoicing 
through  life  in  single  blessedness,  seemed  anxious 
to  avert  the  bliss  £om  some  other  one)  had  made 
him,  on  condition  of  marriage  ;  otherwise,  it  was 
to  be  applied  in  dowry  of  three  of  the  most  de- 
serving young  women  in  her  native  town.  This 
latter  consideration,  also,  besides  that  *^  things 
freauently  took  a  turn  on  such  events,"  had  its 
under-current  influence  on  Godwin's  resolution  of 
matrimony  in  the  unpromising  condition  of  his 
affitirs ;  though  of  course  he  acknowledged  it  not, 
and  scarce  thought  of  it. 

On  turning  a  corner  near  Grandison-place,  the 
ears  of  the  bridal  party,  but  more  especially  those 
of  the  bride's  papa,  were  appalled  at  hearing  several 
rounds  of  cheenng,  or  rather  a  succession  of  those 
nondescript  roars  with  which  the  boy-population 
is  given  to  express  either  dissatisfaction  or  amuse- 
ment. In  this  case  it  was  an  amused  roar  ;  and 
nervously  thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  carriage- 
window,  Mr.  Lee  perceived  with  horror  that  it  was 
emitted  by  a  knot  of  youths  of  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen, and  that  it  seemed  to  result  from  observa- 
tion of  what  was  going  on  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
own  residence.  Fact  was,  that  Horace  was  per- 
forming to  a  company  which,  originally  consisting 
only  of  the  ereen-grocer's  boy  and  the  boy  of  the 
butcher,  had  increased  in  numbers  and  enthusiasm 
beyond  his  expectations.  Standing  on  a  chair  by 
the  window,  innocent  of  the  near  approach  of  his 
master,  he  was  passing  before  the  eyes  of  the  de- 
lighted assembly  all  the  various  items  of  the 
wedding-feast;  while,  still  more  to  the  popular 
delight,  poor  Mrs.  Finch  danced  franticacdly  round 
him,  endeavoring,  in  fits  of  indignant  or  beseech- 
ing eloquence,  to  arouse  the  foot-page  to  a  clearer 
sense  of  decorum.  *^  These,  gen'lemen,*'  per- 
severed he,  elevating  several  in  a  line  with  his 
head,  '*  is  the  weddin'  taters  as  that  gen'leman 
in  the  blue  apem  was  just  kind  enough  to  bring  us 
— ^kidney  uns-— biles  like  balls  o'  flour.  And  this 
here,"  dropping  the  roots  and  catching  up  a  pasty, 
"  is  the  weddin  goosbry  pie,  and  a  werry  stun- 
nin'  pie  it  is  too  ;"  smelling  it,  he  expressed  his 
further  opinion  in  his  countenance.  Mrs.  Finch, 
fieur  ^ne  in  the  depths  of  despairing  resignation, 
passively  received  the  tart  from  the  hands  of 
Horace,  enabling  him  to  proceed  without  delay  to 
the  exhibition  of  fish,  flesn  and  fowl,  in  like  man- 
ner and  with  similar  comments ;  until,  having 
exhausted  even  all  the  table  appurtenances,  the 
cost  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  cognizant  of,  he 
ooncluded  the  exposition  with  the  bellows ;  which 
he  averred  the  governor  and  himself  were  going  to 
kneel  to  alternately  as  long  as  anything  remained 
uncooked.  It  was  while  an  appreciative  public 
were  demanding  a  rehearsal — rather  to  the  alarm 
of  H(»race,  whose  original  intention  had  merely 
been  to  display  to  the  two  friends  above  designated 
the  good  things  he  fondly  hoped  to  have  a  share  of 
**  pitching  into" — that  the  noise  of  wheels  came 
rolling  down  the  road.  Dismounting  from  the 
ohair,  Horace  retreated  rapidly  into  his  den,  and 
solemnly  recommenced  polishmg  a  tea-turn,  leav- 
ing the  miserable  Lee,  whose  respectability  flut- 
tered in  rags  about  him  as  he  did  so,  to  disperse 
his  firiends.  This,  with  the  help  of  one  or  the 
dearest  fellows  in  the  world,  who,  having  a  large 
pair  of  whiskers,  liked  to  exhibit  them  m  situiv- 


tions  of  peril  and  command,  was  accomplished  with 
greater  success  than  might  have  been  expected; 
though  it  was  emphatically  required  of  the  gentle- 
man m  whiskers  that  he  should  "  get  oat  of  that 
hat, ' '  meaning  the  glossy  chapeau  he  had  parohased 
only  the  night  before,  and  notwithstanding  that, 
in  reference  to  the  other  dearest  fellow  in  the  world, 
who  was  very  young  and  had  no  whiskers  at  all,  a 
young  lady  was  anxiously  advised  "  not  to  let  that 
little  boy  eat  too  much  vegetables,"  as  he  did  n*t 
look  Very  well  as  matters  ^ready  stood  ;  while  the 
blushing  grocer's  boy,  holding  his  forefinger  in  his 
mouth,  leaned  fondly  on  the  arm  of  the  butcher 
as  they  passed  down  the  street,  in  obvious  imita- 
tion of  the  bride. 

With  such  exceptions,  the  hoars  glided  past,  ac- 
companied by  much  the  same  incident  as  attends 
all  wedding-days  when  there  is  not  a  '*  tour."  At 
the  feast,  every  one  sat  down  inspired  with  the 
intention  to  expound  the  latest  tradition  of  the 
usages  of  fashionable  society ;  and,  in  the  coarse  of 
the  liour.  Miss  Baker  did  herself  the  pleasure  of 
reproving  Miss  Clark,  who  had  crossea  her  knife 
and  fork  upon  her  plate,  by  ostentatiously  placing 
hers  at  a  gentle  angle;  while  a  gentleman  per- 
formed a  similar  kindness  for  another,  who  had  fp% 
his  salt  in  a  vulgar  and  improper  position 
upon  his  plate ;  this  reprover  also  seemed  better 
alter  the  administration  of  his  reproof.  Mr.  Ught- 
owler,  brother  of  Mrs.  Lee,  and  a  toyman,  with 
Mrs.  Lightowler,  were,  however,  lamentable  ex- 
ceptions. Exclusively  devoted  to  each  other,  they 
sat  together,  mutually  fat  and  hot,  and  helped  eacn 
other  from  any  portion  of  the  table  within  arm*s 
length,  drinking  from  one  glass,  laughing  one  huee 
laugh  whenever  they  felt  inclined,  but  particularly 
at  their  own  jokes,  which  they  did  n't  seem  to  care 
about  any  one  else  appreciating,  and  all  utterly 
untouched,  because  utterly  unconscious,  by  the 
vexation  of  their  host  and  the  undisguised  disgust 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  company.  Pdrtly 
from  this  very  fact,  but  principally  from  the  down- 
right simplicity,  the  good-humor  and  ^nial  oddity 
ofthe  man,  Godwin  resolutely  fratemued  with  the 
toyman  the  moment  the  speeches  were  all  over. 
An  unfathomable  Etna  of  whim,  of  grotesque  hu- 
mor, was  always  simmering  in  the  mind  of  the 
bridegroom,  breaking  out  at  rare  intervals  in  sud- 
den eruption,  and  with  such  grim  yehemence  of 
delivery  that  people  would  pause  in  their  laughter, 
and  scan  him  for  a  moment  with  serious,  half- 
frightened,  glances.  Elated  with  the  **  excellent 
light  dinner-wine,"  and  a  bottle  of  *'a  full  fruitgr 
port,"  he  made  the  hours  spin  round  the  clock 
with  quip  and  crank  and  story  ;  while  Mr.  Light- 
owler sat  on  the  floor  at  sober  intervals  and  sung 
comic  songs  with  a  whistling  refrain,  till  he  whit- 
tled even  Mr.  Leo  out  of  his  annoyance  at  such  an 
exhibition  of  vulgarity  in  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Mrs.  Lightowler  into  such  an  admiration  of  her 
husband  that  she  at  last  sat  down  on  the  rug  be- 
side him  and  whistled  too.  And  as  the  moments 
passed,  and  evening  fell,  bright  eyes  grew  brighter 
with  the  stars,  glowing  cheeks  more  rosy,  warm 
hearts  warmer,  and  everybody  and  everything  hap- 
pier and  better.  Bride  and  bridegroom  happy  and 
proud.  Music,  and  dancing,  and  sparkling  laughr 
ter — sentiment,  love,  flirtation,  and  a  general  re- 
turn to  boyhood  and  girlhood.  More  me  and  a 
little  less  mrtation— declaration  of  fond  reciprocity 
between  two  young  men  and  two  young  maidens 
(one  declaration  in  the  kitchen  by  the  mangle, 
and  one  under  the  tank  in  the  garden),  an  admb- 
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sioa  of  perfect  disengagement  (and  of  a  trifle  more) 
on  the  part  of  another  yomig  maiden.  More  lights, 
more  music,  more  dancing,  more  sentiment,  more 
oomic  songs  on  the  hearthrug,  more  full-bodied 
port  for  the  ^neral  company,  and  more  half-and- 
half  for  Mr.  Lightowler. 

No  mamma  anywhere  in  the  house  !  no  SybiUa ! 
And  papa  looking  awkward.  Almost  one  o'clock, 
you  see. 

One  by  one  the  bouquets  of  bonnets  reappeared 
immediately  upon  this  discovery,  looking  very 
much  as  if  they — their  owners,  that  is  to  say — 
knew  all  about  it  and  enjoyed  the  ruse.  Then 
followed  a  general  leave-taking,  a  serious  affair  in 
Lightowlcr's  case,  though  elsewhere  with  merri- 
ment, and  here  and  there  with  a  kiss.  Cabs  rolled 
leisurely  from  the  gate — in  the  last  Godwin  and 
papa ;  and  the  house  was  again  as  dark  and  still 
as  those  ^^  earthly  tabernacles"  were  doomed  soon 
to  be,  upon  whose  front  the  light  of  youth  and  love, 
and  laughter,  shone  resplendently  but  now. 

It  is  a  sober  business,  riding  at  midnight  in  a 
musty-smelling  cab  ;  and  the  reactionary  serious- 
ness that  oppressed  both  gentlemen  on  turning 
from  the  deserted  house  seemed  to  increase  with 
the  odor  of  the  straw.  Very  few  words,  upon 
very  indifferent  subjects,  passed  between  them,  as 
John  went  really  home  for  the  first  time  ;  and  as 
on  arriving  there  mamma  was  just  ready  to  return, 
Mr.  Lee  did  not  alight,  but  drove  back  with  his 
wife  to  their  bereaved  hearth,  after  a  simple  "  good 
night"  had  passed  among  them. 

In  Jessy's  early  girlhood,  the  mother  of  the 
poor  little  bread-and-butter  boy  was  a  servant  in 
her  father's  house.  Since  the  aeath  of  the  woman's 
husband,  which  was  but  recent,  Jessy  had  proved 
her  best  friend — coming  with  cheerful  eossip  and 
''  something  for  the  baby"  whenever  she  had  an 
errand  in  town,  which  she  had  to-day ;  and  had 
hardly  been  seated  half  an  hour  when  she  became 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  half-crown,  what 
the  gentleman  was  like,  and  who  the  lady,  and 
which  way  they  went.  The  boy  had  heard  the 
name  of  the  gentleman,  as  some  one  called  to  him, 
but  did  not  perfectly  recollect  it ;  it  began  with  a 
G,  at  any  rate,  and  sounded  like  Cbdwin. 

To  the  sum  of  sublunary  happiness  go  many 
fictions — pretty  figments,  which,  thoush  constantly 
and  forever  disproved,  are  never  the  less  believed 
in.  Even  in  the  contemplation  of  objects  the  most 
beautiful  in  art  and  nature  fiction  is  seldom  absent ; 
and  when  the  sun  sets  in  clouds  of  purple  and 
fine  gold,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  are  clouds, 
however  gorgeous ;  but  we  must  at  once  set  about 
making  woods,  and  seas,  and  islands  of  the  blest 
of  them. 

We  have  sought  it  in  heaven  (an  instance  is 
meant),  but  with  equal  propriety  and  success  we 
might  seek  it  in — matrimony.  For  what  but  a 
sugared  fallacy  is  that  Honeymoon  so  universally 
accepted  as  consequent  on  every  marriage — as 
being  a  mingling  of  the  sweetness  of  Hybla  with 
all  the  soft  suffusion  of  love  which  lapped  Endy- 
mion  on  the  hill  of  Latmos,  to  be  enjoyed  in  all 
cases  and  without  limit  during  the  space  of  one 
calendar  month — for, twenty-eight  days  at  least; 
except  in  leap-year,  at  which  time,  even  Februa- 
ry days  are  twenty-nine  ?  A  fond  oonceit !  it  is 
wrong  to  argue  every-day  life  from  the  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  and  only  in  connexion  with  mar- 
riages strictly  of  convenience  does  the  honeymoon 
roll  through  its  successive  phases  with  propriety, 
going  out  as  the  monthly  bills  oome  in.    Careful 


computation  of  the  laws  of  accident  proves  the  full 
average  honeymoon  to  subsist  about  four  days  and 
a  hall,  except  in  cases  where  youth,  fortune,  and 
fine  weather  combine  with  affection,  when  the 
average  may  possibly  be  doubled.  So  that  wife 
Sybilla  ought  to  have  been  much  more  content 
than  in  fact  she  was  that  her  matrimonial  orb 
waned  not  before  the  expiration  of  a  week ;  con* 
sidering  that  though  thev  were  rich  enough  in 
youth,  they  possessed  neither  fortune  nor  particu- 
larly fine  weather.  It  was,  however,  this  very  con- 
sideration of  lack  of  fortune,  in  the  sense  of  money, 
that  caused  Sybilla  first  to  descend  from  out  the 
luxuriant  solitudes  of  love  in  which,  hand  in  hand, 
they  had  sauntered  all  the  week,  bringing  her 
husband  quickly  after  her.  The  initiatory  cause 
of  the  declension  was  a  nightcap  ;  for,  afler  a 
protracted  evening  sitting  at  an  open  window, 
Sybilla  woke  the  next  morning  to  find,  not  the 
locks  of  Hyperion  straying  over  the  pillow  beside 
her,  as  before,  but  a  tall,  tasselled,  miserable 
white  cap,  which,  encroaching  over  Godwin's 
eyes,  elongated  his  cheeks  and  exaggerated  his 
nose  to  a  most  unhandsome  degree.  The  uncon- 
scious sleeper,  experiencing  symptoms  of  cold  in  the 
head  the  night  before,  had  ventured,  in  the  dark 
to  assume  that  wretchedest  of  all  habiliments,  the 
male  night-cap. 

When  the  blossom  is  ripest,  the  softest  breath 
may  waft  it  from  the  Ijough  ;  in  the  nodding  of 
that  green  tassel  moved  a  cruel  blast  sufficient 
to  scatter  the  full-blown  poetry  of  any  week-grown 
honeymoon.  Accordingly,  before  breakfast  was 
fairly  over,  Sybilla  remembered  that  very  little 
business  had  occurred  to  interrupt  their  happiness 
— before  dinner,  that  Mr.  Godwin  had  paid  several 
bills  with  undisguisable  uneasiness  ;  and  as  the 
result  of  such  souvenirs,  not  only  she  but  Godwin 
also  sat  down  at  supper  that  night  to  a  diluted  cup, 
broken-winged  and  very  near  the  earth.  Every 
day  nearer  and  nearer  the  earth,  for  things  did- 
not  take  a  turn,  but  erew  worse  ;  and  though  they 
had  the  certainty  of  aunt's  legacy  before  them, 
Godwin  soon  began  to  fear  almost  as  much  as  his 
wife  that  if,  according  to  the  doggrel  of  Keats, 
*^  Love  in  a  cot,  with  water  and  a  crust,  is — Love, 
forgive  us !  cinders,  ashes,  dust,"  it  was  not  much 
more  agreeable  in  an  apothecary's  shop.  Not 
that  it  nas  quite  come  to  that  yet ;  he  still  con- 
trived to  maintain  the  marmalade  for  breakfast ; 
but  not  many  weeks  elapsed  ere  Sybilla  became 
plainly  suspicious  that  though  he  might  be  rich 
enough  in  drugs,  the  money-capital  of  her  husband 
was  well-nigh  exhausted.  Indeed,  she  assured 
herself  of  the  fact  by  just  looking  into  his  desk  one 
morning,  privately,  and  with  a  guilty  lace. 

Now  the  legacy  lay  vested  m  his  uncle,  the 
Kentish  miller  ;  and  as  a  few  months  before,  in  a 
letter  which  came  hoping  that  John  was  in  good 
health,  as  it  lefl  him  (the  miller)  at  present,  he 
had  received  much  earnest  advice  against  early 
marriage,  John  wished  to  postpone  the  demand  as 
late  as  possible.  But  the  darkening  horizon,  and  a 
jfew  comfortless  hints  thrown  out  by  the  partner  of 
his  cares,  precipitated  intentions;  and  so  he 
started  one  bright  mominf  to  receive  his  little 
fortune,  planning  its  expenditure  very  solemnly  by 
the  way. 

Dreturily,  Sybilla  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa  as 
her  husband  passed  out  at  the  door,  and,  half 
extended,  employed  an  hour  in  usefully  painting  a 
piece  of  velvet,  and  uselessly  pondering;  past, 
present  and  future.    Drearily  she  put  aside  the 
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laubed  stuff,  and,  takine  up  a  newspaper  some 
weeks  old,  concluded  each  listlessly-perused  para- 
zraph  with  a  yawn  till  she  came  to  *'  Important 
nom  India,"  and  read  of  a  bloody  engagement 
there.  How,  in  the  cold  gray  dawn ,  a  company  of 
the  gallant  292nd,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
gallant  2U3rd,  marched  to  reduce  the  contumacious 
Buneumshah.  How,  when  the  cold  dawn  kindled 
into  blazing,  blasting  noon,  and  long-enduring  men 
fell  here  and  there,  suddenly  shot  dead  from  the 
sun,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  march  over  them 
against  the  contumacious  Bungumshah.  How, 
having  mistaken  the  position  of  that  Indian,  they 
came  not  up  with  hmi  by  nightfall,  for  all  theur 
marching ;  and  very  gladly  encamped — the  greater 
portion  on  the  plain,  out  a  small  detachment  of 
some  hundred  men  or  so  in  a  hollow  at  a  little 
distance,  under  Eusign  Hope.  How,  in  the  night, 
sentinels  were  struck  secretly,  the  camp  penetrated 
by  Indian  shadows  rather  than  Indian  men,  the 
commander  killed  in  sleep— encampment  torn 
from  end  to  end,  encampment  channelled  from  end 
to  end,  with  tumult  and  blood.  Ensign  Hope 
listens  in  the  distant  hollow,  rises  up  with  his 
hundred  men  or  so,  bears  down  to  the  Verge  of  the 
scene  swifl  and  silent,  goes  blazing  into  it  like  an 
Indian  storm,  and  settles  the  matter.  To  the 
right  is  a  ravine  ;  and,  as  the  enemy  fly,  panic- 
struck.  Ensign  Hope,  with  consummate  skill  (so 
the  newspaper  colls  it),  contrives  to  push  the  main 
body  to  tne  edge  of  it — pushes  a  few  over  into  it, 
in  order  to  furnish  arj^ment  of  prompt  surrender 
to  the  rest ;  which  is  profited  oy ;  and  by  the 
time  the  camp  is  thoroughly  roused  from  its  hide- 
ous nishtmarc,  every  soldier  with  his  head 'still  on 
may  place  two  or  three  prisoners  at  the  end  of  his 
bayonet.  As  for  the  Bungumshah,  he  is  disarmed 
by  Ensign  Hope  himself,  with  as  much  grace  of 
manner  as  a  conqueror  with  one  boot  on  (had  no 
time  to  advanta^  by  both)  might  be  supposed 
capable  of.  Official  thanks,  loud  newspaper  lauda- 
tions, honors  present  and  prospective  to  Ensign 
Hope. 

Trembling,  Sybilla  glanced  thus  rapidly  through 
the  narrative,  and  then,  after  a  moment  s  breath- 
less reflection,  perused  it  minutely  from  fii^t  to 
last,  her  eyes  lingering  long  about  the  lines  in 
which  the  hero's  name  happened  to  be  printed, 
and  on  the  praises  and  tne  recital  of  rewards 
bestowed  unon  him.  And  again  she  sat  entranced 
with  partea  lips  and  dilated  eyes.  Ensign  Hope ! 
muttered  her  wonder-bound  tongue  ;  Parson  Hope, 
as  he  used  to  be  called,  from  his  solemn  length 
and  inclination  to  white  neckcloths ;  the  blunder- 
ing boy  cadet  whose  addresses  she  merrily  rejected 
for  thase  same  peculiarities  a  few  years  ago ! 
Who  could  have  supposed  so  much  heroism  in 
Mm? 

Only  a  daughter  of  Eve,  we  may  pardon  Sybilla 
that  she  took  glory  to  herself  in  answering  the 
question.  Plainly,  love  for  her  was  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  this  heroism ;  it  was  to  add  force  and 
grace  to  his  overtures — to  render  himself  more 
worthy  of  her,  that  he  had  coveted  the  reward  and 
reputation  consequent  on  such  achievements  ;  and, 
indeed,  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair.  Only 
the  wife  of  an  apothecary,  as  well  as  merely  a 
daughter  of  Eve,  we  might  also  pardon  the  dreams 
she  thereupon  indulged,  in  whicn,  as  the  lady  of 
Captain,  ot  Colonel,  verypossibly  of  Lieut.-Generad 
Sir  Victor  Hope — for  Clive  became  a  peer — she 
shone  enjewelled  in  her  natural  sphere,  the  admired 
of  men,  the  envy  of  women.    But  the  bittemeas 


with  which  she  dwelt  upon  it  after  a  while,  as  a 
now  impossible  career,  was  altogether  unpardon- 
able. Not  that  she  cared,  SSybilla  said  within  her- 
self; she  was  happy  enough — ^never  happier ;  but 
it  was  strange  that  her  anticipations  of  one  day 
becoming  a  **  lady*'  should  be  so  nearly  verified  ; 
strange  that  this  nevrs  should  arrive  just  when  it 
was  too  late  and  of  no  avail,  even  if  she  Aa</ cared ; 
very  strange  that  she  whom  it  most  concerned, 
to  whom  she  was  sure  it  was  mainly  addressed, 
should  be  kept  in  total  ignorance  for  weeks  after 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  had  become  aware  of  it ! 
So  Sybilla  said  within  herself ;  but  being  conscious 
of  some  heart-burning,  she  interpreted  her  reflec- 
tions into  the  mildest  language  capable  ;  thus  the 
word  "  strange''  really  had  in  it  some  of  the  mean- 
inff  of  the  word  **  vexatious. "  And,  assured  of  her 
primal  conclusions.  Wife  Sybilla  went  on  t^j  con- 
sider how  grievous  a  thine  it  was  that  disappoint- 
ment in  the  secret  end  of  his  endeavors  should  em- 
bitter to  the  ears  of  Victor  Hope  tlie  very  plaudits 
of  hb  countrymen.  Assuredly  he  was  to  be  pitied, 
at  any  rate.  And  Sybilla  went  on  dreaming  and 
thinking. 

Meanwhile  Godwin  had  arrived  at  the  mill  of  his 
unde,  who  received  him  in  blank  silence,  took  him 
into  a  little  room,  where  books  and  papers  were 
ominously  displayed,  and  talked  with  him  privately. 
On  which  Godwin  learned  that  when  at  the  ut- 
most verge  of  ruin,  as  the  books  and  papers  proved, 
his  uncle  had  appropriated  the  moneys  which  had 
been  confided  to  him  irresponsibly,  in  justifiable 
hope  (as  the  papers  also  proved)  of  immediate 
restitution  ;  that  to  refund  as  afi^irs  then  stood 
would  be  as  certain  ruin,  without  benefit  to  any 
one ;  but  the  prospect  was  opening,  and  if  John 
would  only  accept  twenty  pounds  or  so,  and  kindly 
wait  a  single  year,  said  the  old  man,  fairly  crying, 
why,  everything  would  be  made  right.  So  what 
could  John  do  but  quietly  button  his  pocket  over 
the  twenty  pounds  or  so— ouietly  button  his  coat 
over  a  fallen  heart,  and  go  nome  again  ? 

It  was  a  brilliant  afternoon  wTicn  the  disap- 
pointed man  came  to  the  end  of  his  dreary  journey, 
resolved,  after  much  painful  deliberation,  to  con- 
fide the  whole  truth  of  the  case  to  his  wife.  Young, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  many  things,  he  was  not 
without  hope  after  all.  He  hod  hitherto  made  no 
exertion  of  the  talents  ho  was  conscious  of  possess- 
ing ;  and  who  could  say  that  good  might  not  come 
out  of  this  evil,  at  last,  in  neccssi tilting  their 
vigorous  exercise  t  So,  already  ashamed  of  past 
inaction,  and  with  some  show  of  cheerful  resigna- 
tion to  misfortune,  he  laid  the  twenty-pound  instal- 
ment on  the  table  before  Sybilla  on  arriving  home, 
and  began  the  story;  which,  however,  he  had 
occasion  to  conclude  with  less  and  less  cheerfulness. 
Naturally,  perhaps,  from  fore-described  circum- 
stances, ,the  contrast  between  a  flushed  imd  vic- 
torious soldier  in  uniform,  and  a  weary  dru<;gist  in 
nothing  describable,  struck  Sybilla  acutely  iis  her 
husband  entered  the  door  ;  as,  also,  (listance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view,  the  contrast  was  so 
much  the  more  prejudicial  to  the  Litter.  And, 
unluckily  for  her,  before  she  had  time  fairly  to 
extinguish  a  comparison  which  some  kind  instinct 
told  her  was  injurious  and  wrong,  Godwin  had 
declared  himself  not  only  a  weary,  unornamental 
druin^ist,  but  a  begg;ared  one.  Ilis  quick  eye, 
rapia  in  the  interpretation  of  every  symptom  of 
thought,  was  not  slow  to  perceive,  however,  the 
change  that  passed  over  Sybilla 's  handsome  coun- 
tenance— ^returning  over  it  again  and  again,  spite 
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of  all  her  really  laudable  endeavors  at  banishment 
—ere  half  the  recital  was  ended  ;  and  grief  poured 
into  his  heart  like  water  into  a  stricken  ship.  To 
dissolve  without  discontent  the  day-dreams  she 
had  been  indulging  all  day  long-— dreams  long 
cherished,  but  never  approaching  reality  till  she 
had  abandoned  forever  the  power  of  fixing  them 
— ^would  of  itself,  Sybilla  felt,  have  been  a  task  ; 
but  this  bitter  fact,  falling  in  the  very  midst  of  her 

Erideful  fancies,  thoroughly  overcame  her.  She 
urst  into  a  flood  of  tears  too  plainly  rebellious  and 
indignant,  and,  saying  not  a  word,  went  up  into 
her  chamber.  Spirit  of  the  Sublime  Respectable  ! 
thou  dapper  doorkeeper  to  all  littleness,  tnou  aider 
and  fosterer  of  vanity,  and  selfishness,  and  hard- 
ness of  heart — it  is  to  be  feared  that  since  when 
you  first  put  the  (then  infantine)  soul  of  this 
woman  into  a  corslet,  with  apparatus  of  tight- 
lacing,  its  growth  has  not  been  good. 

At  first  opening  of  the  flo^-gates,  Sybilla 's 
tears  were  merely  the  outpourings  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  the  more  she  wept  upstairs  alone,  the 
more  she  brooded  and  brooded,  her  sobs  grew 
fewer,  her  tears  hotter,  and  at  length  deliberately 
angry.  She  felt  herself  deceived — ill-used ;  and 
her  spirit  chafed  within  her  so  wilfully  that  even 
the  loud,  quick  song  of  Godwin's  canary-bird 
wrought  her  to  extreme  irritation.  Poor  fellow ! 
Had  ne  ])een  brought  up  like  the  light-colored 
canaries  at  home,  surrounded  by  respectability  and 
yellow  gauze,  he  might  have  known  himself  (and 
Sybilla's  sorrows^  better.  As  it  was,  however,  he 
abandoned  himself  to  his  own  emotions,  and,  think- 
ing perhaps  of  the  leafy  old  house  in  the  northern 
suburbs,  poured  out  his  melodies  like  summer 
rain — faster  and  louder  as  Sybilla  grew  more  irri- 
tated, lie  positively  disobeyed  her  command  to 
be  still ;  theepithet  *^  beast"  he  passed  contemptu- 
ously over ;  she  stamped  her  feet  in  vain.  Hop- 
ping from  perch  to  perch  all  the  more  readily  and 
saucily  as)  it  had  no  tail  worth  mentioning,  still 
the  bird  went  on  with  liveliest  rattle.  At  length, 
in  a  ferment  of  passion,  Sybilla,  approached 
the  cage,  trembling  steadily,  as  a  spear  thrown 
from  tlio  hand  of  a  strong  man  tremblee  in  the 
earth,  seized  the  head  of  the  guileless  little  song- 
ster, and  it  sang  about  the  leafy  old  house  no 
more. 

Godwin  uttered  no  remark  upon  the  discovery 
of  this  wickedness ;  but  when  he  retired  that  even- 
ing, anger  and  grief  contending  within  him — fire 
with  flood — he  placed  his  dead  bird  on  a  chair  by 
the  bedside,  and  lay  all  night  with  his  face  toward 
it.  It  was  the  last  remaining  of  all  the  little 
meaningful  gifts  which,  after  the  manner  of  lovers, 
Jessy  had  rendered  him  in  exchange  for  others. 
One  by  one  they  had  departed  from  him — ^got  lost 
somehow — iis  if  he  were  no  more  worthy  of  them  ; 
and  there  it  lay — the  last  and  most  precious,  for  it 
had  a  real,  vocal,  interpretable  language  of  some 
sort — dead  enough  certainly  ;  with  nothing  inter- 
pretable about  it  but  its  dumbness  now. 

That  day  set  a  seal  upon  the  whole  eternal 
future.  So  completely  fateful,  so  fatefully  com- 
plete were  the  events  of  that  day,  that  though  no 
officer  of  evil  could  desire  a  single  addition,  still 
one  omission  would  have  ravell^  toils  which  not 
an  entire  after-life  could  break  thioug|h.  And 
yet  how  weak  were  those  circumstances  in  them- 
selves !  What  mere  gossamer-threads  were  they 
until  strengthened  by  vanity  and  temper— even 
those  small  vices — into  bonds  stronger  than  the 


seven  green  withes  that  bound  the  limbs  of  Samson  * 
What  petty  impediments  they  were  either  to  hap- 
piness or  K)rtune,  easy  to  be  overleapt  or  smiled 
away  by  a  firm  foot  or  a  cheerful  heart,  such  as 
ought  to  have  belonged,  and  in  one  case  did  belong, 
to  this  young  woman  and  man  !  But  in  the 
morning  when  they  woke,  a  strong  wall  was  found 
built  up  of  these  petty  impediments,  breast  high, 
between  them  ;  breast  high,  so  that  their  hearts 
could  no  longer  beat  together,  nor  their  feet  be 
mutually  upheld,  in  all  tne  dreary  vista  of  years 
through  which  they  must  yet  keep  cons(jrt — a  hard, 
unreflecting  face  only  on  each  side  the  wall  for- 
ever. For  Godwin  had  far-away  ideas  of  perfection 
in  woman — thinks  of  Jessy  Burton  ;  and  so  keenly 
did  he  feel  the  bitterness  displayed  by  Sybilla,  so 
gross  did  the  selfishness,  the  violence,  the  cruelty 
of  her  behavior  appear  to  him,  viewed  apart  firom 
any  unkindness  displayed  through  it  toward  him- 
self, that  whole  months  of  repentance  and  affection 
would  hardly  have  restored  to  him  his  olden  hap- 
piness and  love.  The  shock  was  sudden  and  com- 
plete ;  and  the  fact  of  Jessy*s  bird  being  victimized 
m  the  shock  pointed  his  reflections  in  a  direction 
not  easily  diverted,  even  if  there  had  been  any 
prospect  of  diversion.  But,  unhappily,  the  same 
principle  which  leads  women  to  excuse  and  even 
champion  the  faults  of  those  they  love  most,  led 
Sybilla  to  justify  her  feelings  and  their  results-— to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  she  was  wronged,  de- 
ceived, unfortunate  ;  for  she  loved  herself  the  most. 
Wilful  and  impassioned,  the  new-made  wife  now 
boldly  brought  before  her  eyes  the  comparison 
which  yesterday  she  glanced  at  with  nervous  obli- 
quity, and  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  her 
own  merits,  her  lady-like  habits,  manners,  deport- 
ment and  education,  her  queenly  face  and  form, 
she  fled  from  the  consciousness  of  wron^-doing  into 
the  reflection  that  she  was  a  "  sacrifice" — that 
these  her  virtues  were  pearls  cast  before  some  lost 
apothecary,  while  a  hero,  a  future  Lieutenant- 
Ueneral  Sir  Victor,  was  hurrying  from  fields  of 
glory  in  the  vain  hope  of  crowning  his  laurels  with 
such  precious  gems.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  thus 
a  pardonable  weakness  might  deepen  even  into 
guUt. 

But  a  dreary  lesson  it  would  be  to  follow  these 
two  through  all  the  shadows  which  henceforth, 
deepening  and  deepening  one  by  one,  fell  upon 
them,  till  it  was  day  no  more,  nor  ever  could  be 
day.  Sad  to  mark  the  daily-hardening  indifference 
of  John  Godwin,  who,  having  fallen  at  once  from 
all  his  hopes,  looked  not  up  again,  nor  strove  to 
regain  the  pinnacle,  but  went  plodding  along  alone, 
dull  and  sullen,  like  the  last  man  in  a  plague- 
stricken  city  ;  plunging  anon,  over  head  and  ears, 
into  some  occupation  or  enterprise,  from  sheer 
necessity  of  doing  something,  and  abandoning  it 
at  the  very  moment  of  success  from  nought  out 
idle  despairing:  "  What  was  the  use?"  Sad  to 
mark  the  daily-growing  discontent  of  Sybilla  God- 
win, whose  wilful,  passionate  nature  could  resign 
itself  to  nothing  wnich  interfered  with  her  hap- 
piness— a  nature  which,  if  it  could  not  break 
through  imprisoning  bars,  would  beat  itself  to 
death  a^^inst  them.  Unlike  Godwin,  however,  in 
whose  horizon  of  unvaried  gray  no  sun  was  ever 
visible*  at  all,  bright,  warm  snatches  of  sunshine 
would  now  and  then  intervene  through  tempest ; 
but  they  were  so  uncertain,  so  evanescent,  so  much 
more  aUied  to  the  principles  that  made  Sybilla 
beautiful  than  to  those  that  ought  to  have  made 
her  good,  that  they  soon  became  wholly  disre- 
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garded,  and  went  finaUy  out.  So  in  a  thousand 
ways  was  fuel  added  to  flame  ;  in  a  thousand  mis- 
erable grievances  and  aggravations,  and  things 
that  were  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  tortured 
into  both  ;  in  trifles  brooded  over  and  made  hid- 
eous by  exaggeration  ;  till,  in  a  few  months,  it 
became  questionable  whether  more  misery  could 
be  found  anywhere  in  London. 

Preserved  from  a  knowledge  of  all  his  heart  may 
contain  or  may  be  capable  of,  let  no  man  credit 
himself  with  just  so  much  virtue,  by  no  means 
debit  himself  with  just  so  much  vice,  as  circuo^- 
stances  may  hitherto  have  elicited  thence.  Witn 
&ir  winds,  the  leaky  ship  is  as  safe  as  the  sound ; 
and  to  thousands  who  lifl  their  polluted  eyebrovrs 
in  horror  over  the  crimes  recorded  in  the  news- 
sheet,  the  writer  of  this  sketch  would  say,  It  b  all 
very  much  according  to  the  weather,  liesides,  we 
arrive  abruptly  at  a  climax  in  the  case  of  other 
men's  vice's ;  we  do  not  go  through  all  the  circum- 
stances and  gradations  which  pusn  on  to  them,  nor 
know  how  many  of  them  inevitably  sprang  from 
small  and  almost  blameless  beginnings,  as  we  do 
in  the  case  of  our  own  vices.  Furthermore,  it  is 
melancholy  to  observe  how  unconsciously  men  are 
beguiled  through  these  gradations  while  to  return 
is  possible,  and  only  arouse  to  a  sense  of  error  by 
the  sudden  clapping-to  of  the  gates  which  open  on 
the  homeward  path  no  more. 

Beating  fretfully  against  imprisoning  bars,  Syb- 
illa  now  yearned  as  much  for  love  and  ^yety  as 
for  marble  halls.  Her  loss  in  respectability  had 
not  proved  so  signal  as  she  had  reared ;  and,  in 
default,  neglect,  indifference,  wasted  youth,  a 
cheerless,  heartless  existence  now  supplied  the 
necessities  of  life  to  her  misery.  She  foreot, 
wretched  woman  as  she  was,  who  had  rendered ber 
husband  the  silent,  unemotional  man  he  had  be- 
come ;  a  man  without  love  and  without  anger — a 
barren  rock,  where  rich  and  wholesome  verdure 
used  to  grow.  But,  unfortunately,  her  ignorance 
detracted  nothing  from  her  wretchedness.  Again, 
and  a^ain,  totally  incapable  either  of  reconciling 
herself  to  her  lot  or  of  mendine  it,  she  wept  bit- 
terly at  the  thought  that  it  could  only  change  with 
death  ;  and  naturally  followed  the  question,  oy  and 
by,  which  of  them  was  likely  to  outlive  the  other. 
It  was  terrible  to  think  that  she  should  spend  all 
her  days  in  such  wretchedness — should  die  in  the 
midst  of  it ;  but,  independent  of  that  consideration, 
Godwin  had  grown  very  pale  and  lean  lately,  he 
ate  little,  and,  though  he  complained  not,  fre- 
quently took  medicine.  He  was  not  naturally  of 
strong  constitution ;  and,  taken  alt^ther,  Syoilla 
thought  she  should  outlive  him.  This  is  the  hard 
fact,  the  bone  and  substance  of  her  frequent  cogi- 
tations; but  what  pauses  lay  between,  what 
twinges  of  self-repugnance  now  and  then  broke 
mercifully  in  upon  them,  cannot  be  written  down ; 
enough  to  say  that  they  grew  daily  Winter  and 
fainter  !  What  harm  was  there  in  *'  supposing  V 
And  then,  after  a  decent  interval,  during  which 
Godwin  got  neither  paler  nor  thinner,  came  the 
consideration.  But  how  long  first?  And  when 
Sybilla  was  forced  to  admit  that  a  young  man  like 
dodwin,  however  ailing,  might  well  vegetate 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  she  found  by  the 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  which  crept  involuntarily 
into  her  breast  how  much  she  had  secretly  cherished 
the  ''  supposition.*'  Nor  even  after  selfHdetection 
oould  she  avoid  the  gracious  thought,  that  if  he 
lived  for  twenty  years  he  might  as  well  Uve  for- 
ever ;  but  if,  now,  anything  should  happen  in  say 


two  years  (and  a  great  many  things  did  happen  fn 
two  years)  why,  let  us  see.  She  would  then  !te 
not  quite  six-and-twenty.  Well,  not  rnore  than 
two  years  ;  a  year-and-a-half,  say  ;  for  there  would 
be  a  year  of  mourning,  which  would  otherwi* 
bring  her  over  seven-and-twenty,  which  would  be 
too  old.  And  so  Sybilla  rehearsed  her  husi)and^8 
death  and  burial,  and  her  own  widowhood  and 
restoration  to  happiness,  and — a  little  treml)ling 
guilty  thought  pe«ped  in  to  say — to  (by  that  time) 
Lieut.-General  air  Victor.  True,  she  often  checked 
these  speculations ;  she  felt  they  were  wrong ;  buft 
time  by  time  with  less  success,  until  at  lost  what 
is  oflen  expressed  after  one's  decease  became  with 
Sybilla  a  fixed  idea  before  the  event,  that  ^^  it 
would  be  a  happy  release." 

Meanwhile,  John  kept  on  the  weary  tenor  of 
his  way,  prematurely  old  in  feature  and  heart — got 
leaner  and  paler,  finally  got  into  a  slow  fever 
brought  on  through  his  own  carelessness,  about 
the  time  that  his  wife  came  to  the  above  conclusion. 
And  now  it  would  afford  Strang  melanclioly  to 
lift  the  veil  from  that  woman's  mind  as  she  tended 
by  his  sick-bed — terrible  to  watch  the  sudden  ter^ 
ror  which  now  inspired  her  lest  her  huslxiud  should 
die ;  for  she  felt  as  if  her  injured  conscience  had 
fled  up  to  heaven,  had  impeached  her  thoughts, 
and  that  this  was  the  result :  that  devils  had  power 
to  fulfil  her  desire,  that  her  soul  might  be  damned 
to  her  desire.  Strange  and  more  melancholy  still, 
that  when  the  first  lew  days  of  Godwin's  illness 
wore  away,  this  terror  was,  not  supplanted,  but 
accompanied  by  other  feelings  of  a  totally  o{>posif)& 
nature!  Aifler  all,  was  not  this  a  providential 
arrangement  for  the  happiness  of  both  parties — a 
release  to  each  from  a  yoke  which  had  proved  too 
heavy  to  bear — an  answer  to  all  her  tears  and  suf^ 
ferings  ?  Of  course  her  thoughts  were  not  arrayed 
in  words  so  matter-of-&ct  as  these,  but  it  came  to 
quite  the  same  thing.  And  now  these  feelings 
reigned  alternately.  As  Godwin  grew  worse  tm 
terror  increased ;  yet,  as  soon  as  a  symptom  of 
amendment  appeared,  the  contrary  sentiment  im- 
mediately assumed  sway.  But  as  time  wore  on, 
and  Sybilla  became  accustomed  to  the  danger^  no 
doubt  remained  as  to  which  vras  most  powerful ; 
and  when  Godwin  at  length  recovered,  and  all  the 
illness  and  dying,  if  any,  bad  to  be  done  over 
again,  Sybilla  felt  like  one  betrayed. 

Alas !  she  was  now  wholly  in  the  toils  of  the 
fowler.  The  violence  of  her  reelings  increased  day 
by  day ;  and  no  longer  to  attempt  description  of 
mysteries  impossible  to  be  understood,  she  returned 
one  evening  nrom  an  accidental  and  momentary  in- 
terview with  Captain  Hope,  who  was  in  England 
on  leave,  wrought  into  a  determination  to  do  that 
hersdf  which  it  had  terrified  her  should  he  done 
by  nature  on  her  behalf.  So  (jodwin  fell  intoo 
another  fever;  and  its  accompanying  symptoms 
were  so  new,  that,  though  they  were  loss  violent 
than  previously,  they  alarmed  him  mucli  more. 
He,  however,  was  not,  perhaps,  so  easy  a  subject 
for  experiment  as  a  Suffolk  laoorcr  ;  and,  whether 
fjpom  one  cause  or  another — whether  from  observa- 
tion of  the  symptomatic  nature  of  his  fever,  or 
observations  in  tne  cup  from  which  he  was  drink- 
ing at  the  time,  he  suddenly  fell  back  upon  his 
pifiow  one  morning  shot  through  with  the  convic- 
tion that  his  beautiful  wife  was  poisoning  him. 

The  stricken  man  lay  staring  out  at  the  window 
with  fixed  eyes  awhile,  but  neither  in  anger  nor 
horror ;  for  presently  he  turned  his  face  upon  bis 
bed  and  wept  with  all  his  heart.     The  unkindness, 
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\ho  ingratitude  of  this  woman,  each  carried  in  it  a 
flting  more  ?enomou8  than  the  sting  of  death  ; 
but,  like  the  sting  of  death,  thej  subdued  rather 
than  infuriated  him.  That  she  who  lay  in  his  bed 
acnd  sat  at  his  board,  whom  at  any  nite  he  trusted 
80  far,  whom  at  least  he  jealousnr  protected  and 
oared  for,  should  drain  his  life  from  him  at  her 
leisure — to-day,  to-morrow,  any  day,  as  soon  as  the 
milk  came  to  make  porridge  with — smote  him 
more  with  its  treachery  than  its  cruelty.  Oh, 
what  seas  of  anguish  broke  over  him  in  that  hour ! 
—casting  him  to  and  fro,  a  helpless  waif,  utterly 
abandoned  and  broken  up,  in,  perhaps,  the  lowest 
deepe  of  agony  that  ever  man  entered  upon  and 
lived.  Ilis  soul  shook  as  in  an  ague  ;  his  spirit 
seemed  oozing  from  him,  until,  like  a  dwindled, 
half-spent  breath,  it  flickered  within  him  on  weak, 
anfeathered  wings,  impatient  of  their  own  impo- 
tence. But  soon — for,  in  such  extremities,  men 
sometimes  live  through  the  changes  of  years  in  an 
hour — a  sudden  access  of  firmness,  of  sternness 
stole  upon  ^his  fainting  spirit,  which  momentarily 
g;rew  calmer  and  more  stem,  till  it  was  cold  and 
hard  as  steel.  Again  his  eyes  became  fixed  and 
staring,  but  now  with  an  expression  enough  alone, 
in  its  frozen  and  freezing  terror,  to  have  brought 
Sybilla  down  upon  her  knees  had  she  encountered 
itw  And  when,  half  an  hour  after,  the  sick  man 
again  turned  his  face  wearily  upon  his  pillow,  in 
hope  of  sleep,  he  had  resolved  to  let  Sybilla  do  it ! 

0  wretched  woman !  Little  guessed  she,  when 
she  came  pre^^ently  to  look  upon  this  sleeper,  the 
pallor  of  his  face  already  reflected  upon  her 
shrunken  heart,  how  completely  the  power  had 
passed  out  of  her  hands — how  terrible,  how  eternal 
the  punishment  she  herself  should  assist  him  in 
signalizing.  Little  knew  she  that  if  her  soul  were 
now,  for  a  time,  abandoned  of  all  warning,  of  all 
saving  voices,  it  was  abandoned  to  the  power  of 
her  husband,  in  the  hollow  of  whose  hand  it  lay. 
To  open  his  hand  before  her  eyes,  calmly,  merci- 
fully to  thrust  an  index-finger  into  the  spots  which 
already  festered  so  deep  in  this  soul,  to  put  aside 
the  cup  not  so  much  from  his  lips  as  her  own,  and 
hold  up  to  her  eyes,  day  by  day,  the  chalice  of 
repentance — all  this  was  within  the  compass  of  his 
w^ill.  But  he  willed  it  not;  he  folded  up  his  will 
and  put  it  aside  ;  he  would  rather  yield  his  inclina- 
tions to  hers,  and  passively  tlose  his  fingers  while 
he  yielded.  Why,  what  devil  was  in  this  man 
also? 

From  that  day  Godwin  refused  to  see  any  phy- 
sician, prescribing  for  himself  fix>m  a  private  medi- 
cine-chest ;  and  from  that  day  he  grew  rapidly 
worse  and  worse.  The  olden  terrors  of  Sybilla 
returned  u{X)n  her  as  her  husband  sank  so  palpably ; 
she  slackened  her  hand,  withheld  it  altogether  in 
a  paroxysm  of  mortal  dread  which  passed  very  well 
for  conjugal  afiection,  but  still  from  that  day  he 
grew  rapidly  worse  and  worse;  till  in  the  noon 
of  a  certain  night,  while  she  was  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  sleep  in  an  adioinins  chamber,  the  husband 
called  hurriedly  to  the  wile.  The  wife  then  rose, 
hastened  to  the  door  in  nervous  stupor,  and  stood 
rigidly  looking  in  from  the  threshold.  The  calm, 
every-day  appearance  of  the  patient,  as  he  sat  up 
in  his  bed,  restored  her,  however,  to  oonfidenoe  ; 
and,  loosening  her  clenched  hands,  she  advanoed 
to  the  fooc  of  the  bed. 

"  Come  nearer,  Sybilla,"  said  Godwin.  There 
was  something  new  m  the  expression  of  his  yoice, 
and  she  went  to  his  side  like  one  walking  on  a 
lake.    The  sick  man  pLaoed  one  arm  roundlier. 


**  My  wife,"  be  said,  and  the  words  fell  whis- 
pring  from  his  lips,  soft  as  the  sound  of  falling 
leaves,  '*  My  wife,  this  fever  is  coming  to  an  end." 

Sybilla  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

**  Place  your  finger  on  this  pulse,"  he  said.  She 
touched  his  wrist,  and  thought  she  recognized  the 
difference  between  a  pulse  tnat  beats  with  blood 
and  a  pulse  that  beats  with  poison.  Again  Sybilla 
shook  from  head  to  foot. 

**  And  now,  do  look  into  my  eyes,  Sybilla" — 
still  he  spoke  with  the  same  soft  voice — **  I  think 
tljey  are  growing  dim." 

She  glanced  upward  for  the  first  time  ;  and  his 
eyes  were  not  dim  at  all.  They  were  blazing  at 
her;  and  1:)efore  she  could  withdraw  her  glance 
he  uttered,  *'  Sybilla,  I  shall  be  dead  in  an  hour !" 
and  so  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  face. 

If  life  was  of  any  value  to  her,  it  was  fortunate 
for  Sybilla  at^that  moment  that  her  heart  had 

frown  accustomed  to  tumult ;  otherwise  it  must 
ave  burst.  As  it  was,  she  gradually  withdrew 
her  eyes  from  Godwin's,  and  threw  herself  upon 
the  bed  in  a  passion  of  teiu^.  And  as  she  lay, 
burying  her  head  in  the  clothing,  a  change  passed 
over  her  husband's  countenance.    The  fires  were 

3uenched  in  his  eyes,  and  now  they  were  really 
im — with  some  strange  commingling  of  pity,  and 
melancholy,  and  agony,  and  even  of  yeamins  love, 
all  in  one  tear.  It  was  not,  however,  a  time  of 
abiding,  and  it,  too,  passed  away. 

Meanwhile,  Sybilla  still  wept  and  sobbed  with 
her  face  hidden.  AVell  would  it  have  been  for  her 
had  she  never  lifted  that  face  again  ;  better  to  have 
wept  and  sobbed  there  till  every  fountain  in  her 
breast  was  still.  But  she  did  lift  it ;  and,  putting 
forth  her  hand  to  assist  herself  in  rising  from  the 
bed,  she  placed  it  on  a  breakfast-cup  with  which 
John  had  been  habitually  served  throughout  this 
last  illness,  and  which  was  not  there  before.  She 
bounded  backward  to  the  wall,  with  a  low,  long, 
tremulous  cry,  and  darted  an  agonized  look  at  John 
Godwin.  He  lay,  with  his  head  pillowed  upon  his 
arm,  fixedly  regarding  her.  Her  head  swam  ;  sh# 
looked  at  her  nusband  with  the  gaze  that  blind 
men  turn  to  the  sun ;  she  heard  a  voice  far,  far 
away,  when  he  said,  with  slow  deliberation — 

"  Sybilla,  I  know  it!  I  have  known  it  for  a 
fortnight.  I  have  drunk  from  that  cup  fourteen 
times  since  I  knew  it ;  but  never  shall  arink  from 
it  again.  You  had  better  go!"  He  covered  his 
face. 

Mechanically,  and  still  entranced  in  stupor,  she 
obeyed.  Slowly  attiring  herself  in  all  the  minutisd 
of  walking-dress,  not  forgetting  a  cloak,  since  the 
night  was  cold,  she  fled  down  stairs — fled  home ! 

As  the  outer  door  banged  to,  the  dying  man 
rose,  lifted  the  window-curtain,  and  watched  the 
hurryine  figure  of  his  wife  as  it  emerged  here  and 
there  fuU  in  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  went  on  into 
the  darkness  beyond.  Again  and  again,  and  ever 
less  distinct,  the  shivering  mortal  passed  through 
narrowing  breaks  of  light  into  a  wider  expanse  of 
darkness,  as  she  had  passed  through  many  a 
mercy-sent  dawning  of  remorse  into  deeper  shades 
of  guilt.  At  lengui  the  retreating  figure  passed 
for  the  last  time  from  his  straining  vision,  and  he 
saw  her  never  again. 

**  0  Sybilla,  Sybilla,"  he  said  aloud,  as  he  turned 
from  the  window,  "  I  pray  Heaven  the  bitter,  bitter 
punishment  yon  now  endure  may  atone  for  this 
o£fenoe  forever !  It  is  enough ;  for  after  all  1 
live!  And  some  day,  SybiUa,  when  sorrow  and 
repentanoe  shall  have  chastened  yon,  it  shall  be  a 
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jov  to  you  to  know  that  I  live — ^broken,  unstrung, 
all  youthful  yigor  shattered,  but  still  not  quite 
a  murdered  man.  Tet  if  I  had  not  known  so 
early 

Shortly  after,  attired  as  for  a  journey,  John 
Godwin  stood  in  the  street  below — a  solitary,  hope- 
less, stricken  man.  The  day  had  just  begun  to 
dawn,  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  for  the  first  time 
it  rolled  away  the  darkness  from  the  earth.  Clouds 
laden  with  soft  violet  light  came  up  from  the 
east,  and  shed  it  all  abroad ;  cool  airs  came  down 
from  the  courts  of  an  eternal  city,  with  a  message 
therefrom  to  all  who  would  stop  and  listen.  More 
than  once  did  Godwin  so  pause  m  the  silent  streets, 
listening  with  fixed  attention,  drinking  the  air  as 
draughts  of  water ;  and  ever  as  his  feet  resounded 
on  the  pavement  again  he  felt  a  peaceful  sleep 
settling  over  his  weary  spirit.  Involuntarily,  or 
rather  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  no  thinking  about 
could  efibct,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  the  leafy 
old  house  :  he  had  a  vague  intention  of  just  looking 
at  it  once  more.  And  all  his  troubles  melted  away 
as.  one  by  one,  he  passed  the  old  landmarks  of  pil- 
grimage. Past  feelings  came  back  upon  him,  the 
flame  as  of  old,  though  robed  not  now  in  joy,  but 
in  melancholy:  the  pleasures  of  an  old  man's 
memory.  But  how  fast  his  heart  beat  as  be 
neared  the  comer  when  the  old  house,  and  Jessy's 
chamber  in  it,  were  visible !  And  there  it  was ! 
the  snowy  curtain  still  flapping  in  the  morning  air 
— the  cactus,  the  roses,  the  geraniums — the  same ! 
the  same ! 

Glancing  down  the  road  at  about  the  same  time, 
Jessy  descried  a  man  sitting  dejectedly  on  the  way- 
side bank,  with  his  face  turned  steadily  towards 
her  window.  Her  attention  was  sufficiently  arrest- 
ed to  recall  her  again  and  again  ;  and  still  he  sat 
there — still  as  before.  A  thousand  unformed  emo- 
tions suddenly  crowded  within  her ;  she  felt  her 
face  grow  pale  and  her  heart  sicken.  The  stranger 
approached  timidly  and  with  an  air  of  guilt;  a 
few  paces  nearer,  and  Jessy  saw  not  only  who  it 
Was,  but,  by  one  of  those  wonderfUl  laws  which 
psychologists  v^nly  endeavor  to  expound,  pretty 
distinctly  how  it  was.  By  what  mysterious  oridge 
does  soul  pass  over  to  soult  How  came  this  lov- 
ing woman  to-  know,  from  one  glance  at  that 
bowed  form  and  haggard  fisice,  that  he  had  but 
DOW  esca^d,  scathed  and  wounded,  through  some 
fearful  tribulation  which  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  know  and  to  share  ? 

Without  daring  to  look  again,  she  knew  that 
Godwin  was  approaching  the  house.  She  went 
out  upon  the  stairs  to  listen  to  his  coming;  and, 
after  some  minutes,  seated  herself  upon  them  with 
her  hands  clasped  over  her  knees,  knowing  he 
would  come.     Her  father  was  away  on  a  short 

iloumey — her  mother  had,  months  since,  gone  her 
ast  and  longest  journey ;  Jessy  was  alone  in  the 
house  with  the  old  servant.  Presently  the  expected 
knock  was  heard — a  faint  appealing  knock,  it 
seemed  to  her ;  and  the  next  moment  they  stood 
once  more,  fiice  to  face,  vnth  the  threshold  between 
'them. 

Godwin  made  no  attempt  to  enter;  he  stood 
like  one  sinking  under  a  heavy  burden  imploring 
to  be  relieved. 

<*Yes!  yes!   for  God's  sake,  come  in!"  said 

Jessy's  trembling  voice.    And  the  next  moment, 

.  ns  if  there  he  would  be  safest  from  the  pursuer, 

she  shut  the  door  of  her  own  chamber  apoQ  her 


old  lost  love.  '*Now,  John,  what  is  all  this! 
What  terrible  things  have  you  to  tell  me." 

They  sat  down  together.  With  dilated  eyes  and 
parted  lips  she  listened,  as  in  a  very  frenzy  of 
words  Gcldwin  told  his  story.  Now  in  drops  of 
molten  fire,  and  now  in  melancholy  tear-drops,  he 
poured  out  his  whole  soul  before  her,  till  not  one 
agony  remained  unknown.  In  the  excitement  of 
the  stonr  he  rose  from  his  chair;  and  when  he 
had  ended  all,  and  stood  silent  l)efore  her,  pale 
and  ruined,  a  wreck  most  eloquent,  her  old  love, 
her  pity,  her  anguish  burst  all  bonds ;  she  clasped 
her  arms  about  nis  neck,  pressed  her  cheek  con- 
vulsively to  his,  and  wept  as  though  the  floodgates 
of  her  heart  were  all  oroken  up  together.  **  O, 
my  poor  boy !  my  poor  boy  !  They  will  kill  me 
too!^' 

Godwin  looked  down  upon  the  sobbing  girl, 
trusting  bis  tongue  with  not  a  word ;  and  when 
her  tears  were  all  spent,  and  they  stood  silently 
apart,  he  felt  that  it  was  possible  to  bear  up  man- 
fully against  all  distresses,  and  go  on  patiently  to 
the  end.  But  Sybilla  was  not  forgotten ;  and 
whatever  thoughts  passed  between  Jessy  and  God- 
win in  the  sympathy  of  silence,  it  was  of  her 
mainly  that  they  spoke.  There  was  some  under- 
standing between  them  regarding  her ;  her  name 
was  the  last  word  uttered  before  Srewell ;  which, 
however  choked  down  and  delayed,  whatever  they 
yearned  to  say  first,  each  to  toe  other,  but  were 
ashamed,  had  at  last  to  be  uttered.  **  Crood-by, 
then,  dear  Jessy,"  said  Godwin,  as  they  stood,  as 
of  old,  in  the  porch  before  the  door,  and  it  sounded 
to  them  both  like  a  snatch  of  an  old- loved,  long- 
forgotten  song.  She  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  the 
direful  Whither  and  how  long?  rose  up  before  them, 
and  was  answered  in  each,  Anywhere,  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  perhaps— forever !  "  God  bless  you, 
dear  John,"  said  she  in  a  broken  voice ;  and,  yield- 
ing herself  to  his  embrace  and  his  kisses,  she  add- 
ed, **  and,  right  or  wrong,  I  iw7/  love  you,  dream 
of  you,  pray  for  you,  and  never  cease  till  I  die  I" 
The  haggard  face  of  Godwin  lit  up  with  one  last 
look,  revealing  more  than  words.  **  0  faithful, 
loving  girl,"  he  said,  **  what  have  I  lost,  and  yet 
not  wholly  lost!"  He  passed  through  the  gate, 
went  out  upon  the  road,  and  for  miles  turned  not 
his  head. 

Her  Lieutenant-G^oneral  Sir  Victor  and  all  the 
idols  of  her  vanity  shattered  about  her,  Sybilla 
heard,  with  renewed  dismay,  of  Godwin's  disap- 
pearance. It  was  another  stroke  of  the  two-edged 
sword;  for  she  believed  that,  with  the  intention 
of  screening  her  from  justice,  he  had  crawled  away 
to  die  in  some  obscurity ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  consequent  excitement,  the  daily  expectation 
of  hearing  of  his  death,  the  wretched  wife  must 
have  sunk  under  the  agonies  of  her  remorse.  But, 
when  a  few  weeks  were  passed,  came  Jessy  with 
news  of  his  life  instead — with  grief  and  consola- 
tion, and  not  a  word  of  reproach.  TiOng  and 
painful  vras  the  interview  betwixt  these  two 
women;  and,  soon  after  they  parted,  the  high- 
strung  nerves  of  Sybilla  gave  way,  and  she  was 
merciiully  laid  upon  a  bea  of  sickness.  But  there 
was  a  secret  between  them  now,  between  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  that  rendered  separation 
impossible;  and  before  Sybilla  rose,  a  repentant 
woman,  they  were  knit  in  close  bonds  of  depend- 
ence and  support. 

Five  years  have  now  elapsed ;  and  now  and  then, 
perhaps  this  yety  day,  these  two  strange  friends 
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bend  Abu  iitiU  yoiuig  and  bAutiful  he&da  togeUter 
in  eeoiet  otbt  soma  little  piew  of  newB — from 
Puta — TieQDa — St.  Fetanburgh.  For,  as  tbe  beat 
OD^et  of  nevet-reeCing  emotkiDS,  Godwin  had 
turned  himself  to  muaic,  had  spent  whole  nights 
in  pouriag  fTom  the  stringg  of  hia  violia  songs  of 
bis  eipeneuce.  Till  at  last  he  begsa  to  ^w 
&inoua ;  and  is  now  known  to  tbe  oogooecenti  b; 


a  new  name — which,  atiet  all,  ia  obIjp  Jessy's  nam« 
Italiaoiied — as  a  mueician  full  of  nngoreniable 
fire  and  pathoa,  as  a  wild,  ercatio,  taat-ooDsnming 
genius,  careless  at  onoe  of  emolument  and  ptuse. 
And  so,  suddenlj  appearing  bere  and  there,  he 
still  pours  music  into  eara  that  undeisland  not  tbe 
bitter  secret  of  its  power. 


THB    IKDIA-HCBBER  TBSiB    OF   BRAZIL. 

Tm  OBoutehouc  tree  grows,  in  general,  to  the 
hraght  of  forlj  or  fifty  feet  without  branches  ;  then 
branching,  runj  up  fifteen  feet  higher.  The  leaf  ie 
abont  BIX  inches  long,  thin,  and  sbaped  like  that  of  a 
poach  tree.  Tha  trees  show  their  woriiing  by  the 
namber  of  knots  or  bunches,  made  by  tapping  ;  and 
a  singular  fact  is,  that  when  most  tapped,  they  give 
more  milk  or  sap.  As  the  time  of  operating  is  early 
day,  before  sunrise  the  tappers  are  at  huid.  The 
blacks  are  first  seat  through  the  forest,  armed  with  a 
qnuitity  of  »ott  clay  and  a  small  pick-aie.  On  oom- 
lag  to  one  of  the  trees,  a  portion  of  the  clay  ia  formed 
into  a  oup,  and  stuck  to  the  trunk.  The  black  then 
striking  his  pick  over  the  cup,  the  aap  ooies  out  elow- 
ly,  a  tree  giving  cat  daily  alxiut  a  gill.  The  tapper 
continues  in  this  way,  tapping,  perhaps,  fitly  trees, 
when  he  returns,  and  with  a  jar  passing  over  the  same 
grouad,  empties  his  cupe.  So,  by  seven  o'clock,  the 
blacks  eome  in  with  their  jars,  ready  for  working. 
The  sap  at  this  stage  resemblee  milk  in  appearance, 
and  somewhat  in  taste.  It  Is  also  frequently  drunk 
with  perfect  safety.  If  left  standing  now,  it  will 
curdle  like  milk,  disengaging  a  watery  substance  like 
whey.  Shoemakers  now  arrange  themselves  to  form 
the  gum.  Seated  in  the  shade,  with  a  lai^  pan  of 
milk  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  fli^on,  in  which 
is  burned  a  nut,  peculiar  to  this  country,  emitting  a 
dense  smoke,  the  upcrator  having  his  last,  or  form, 
held  by  a  long  stick  or  handle,  previously  besmeared 
with  a  fiotl  clay  (in  order  to  slip  off  the  shoe  when 
finished),  holds  it  over  the  pan,  and  pouring  on  the 
milk  until  is  is  covered,  sets  theooating  in  the  smoke, 
then  giving  it  a  second  coat,  repeats  the  smoking ; 
and  so  on  with  a  third  and  a  fourth,  until  the  shoe  is 
of  the  required  thickness,  averaging  from  sli  to 
twelve  coats. 

When  finished,  tbe  shoes  on  the  forms  are  placed  in 
the  sun  the  remainder  of  the  day  todrip.  Seit  day, 
if  required,  they  may  be  figured,  being  so  soft  that 
any  impression  trill  beindelibly  received.  The  natives 
are  very  dexterous  in  this  work.  With  a  quill  and  a 
sharp-pointed  stick  they  will  produce  finely-lined  leaves 
and  flowers,  such  as  you  may  have  seen  on  the  shoes, 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  After  remaining 
on  the  flirms  two  or  three  days,  the  shoes  are  out 
open  on  the  top,  allowing  the  last  (o  slip  out.  They 
are  then  tied  together,  rudy  for  the  market.  There 
pedlers  and  Jens  trade  for  them  with  merchants,  who 
have  them  stuffM  with  straw,  and  packed  in  boieB  to 
export.  In  the  sanu  manner  any  ^ape  ma;  be  mao- 
ufactured. 

Thus  toys  are  made  of  clay  forms.  After  drying, 
the  clay  is  broken  and  extracted.  Bottlca,  &c.,  are 
made  in  the  same  way.  According  as  tlie  gam  grows 
eider,  it  becomes  darker  in  color  and  more  tough.  The 
number  of  caoutchouc  trees  in  the  provinoe  il  count- 
less. In  some  parts  whole  forests  exist,  and  they  an 
frequently  cut  down  for  firewood.  Altbon^  tlie  trees 
exist  in  Mexico  and  the  East  Indies,  thm  appears 
to  be  no  importation  into  this  oonntry  tmu  Uieae 
places.  The  reason,  we  suppose,  must  Im  the  want  of 
that  thiitfulness  whioh  is  found  in  them  here.  The 
oaoutohouc  tree  may  be  worked  all  tbe  year  ;  hut 
generally,  in  the  wet  season,  they  have  rest,  owin^  to 
the  Booded  state  of  tin  woods  ;  aad  th*  milk  b«u>g  | 


The  Ski. — It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little,  in  gen- 
eral, people  know  about  the  sky.  It  is  the  part  of 
creation  in  which  Nature  has  done  more  for  tbe  saka 
of  plea^ng  man ,  more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose 
of  tolking  to  him,  and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other 
of  her  works  ;  and  it  is  just  the  part  in  whioh  we  least 
attend  to  her.  The  noblwt  scenes  of  the  earth  can  he 
seen  and  known  but  by  few  ;  it  is  not  intended  Uiat 
man  should  live  always  in  tbe  midst  of  them — he  in- 
jures them  by  his  presence — be  cease*  to  feel  tbem  if 
be  be  always  with  them.  But  the  sky  is  for  all ; 
bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not  "  too  bright  iicr  good  ftir 
human  nature's  daily  food  ;"  it  is  fitted  in  all  Ita 


dross  and  dust.  Sometimes  gentle,  sometimes  capri- 
cious, sometimes  avrful — never  the  same  for  two  mo- 
ments together  ;  almost  human  in  its  passions,  almost 
S[dritual  in  its  tenderness,  almost  divine  in  its  infini- 
ty 1  its  appeal  to  what  is  immortal  in  us  is  as  distinot 
as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of  blessing  to  what 
is  mortal  is  essential.  And  yet  we  never  attend  to  it, 
we  never  make  it  a  subject  of  thought,  but  as  it  haa 
to  do  with  our  anunal  sensations.  We  look  upon  all 
by  which  it  speaks  to  us,  more  clearly  than  to  brutes, 
upon  all  which  bears  witness  to  the  intention  of  the 
Supreme,  that  we  are  to  receive  more  from  the  cover- 
ing vault  than  the  light  and  the  dew  thnt  we  share 
with  the  weed  and  the  worm,  only  es  a  succession  of 
meaningless  and  monotonous  accident,  too  common 
and  too  vain  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watcht\ilneH 
or  a  glanoe  of  admiration.  If  in  our  moments  of 
nttor  idleness  and  insipidity  we  turn  to  tlie  sky  as  a 
last  resource,  which  of  its  phenomena  do  we  speak  off 
One  says  it  has  been  wet,  and  another  it  has  been 
windy,  and  another  it  has  been  warm.  Who  among 
tbe  whole  clattering  crowd  can  toll  me  of  the  forma 
and  the  precipices  of  the  chain  of  tall  white  monntaina 
that  gilded  the  horiion  at  noon  yesterday  !  Who  saw 
,  the  narrow  sunbeam  that  capie  out  of  the  south,  and 
'  smote  upon  their  summits  until  they  melted  and 
mouldered  away  in  a  dust  of  blue  rain  ?  Who  saw 
the  dance  of  the  dead  clouds  when  the  sunli^t  left 
them  last  night,  ami  the  west  wind  blew  them  bdbn 
it  like  TTithered  leaves  !  Ait  has  passed  unr^retted 
or  unseen  ;  or,  if  the  apathy  be  ever  shaken  off,  anu 
for  an  instout,  it  is  only  by  what  is  extraordinatj. 
And  yet  it  is  not  in  the  brood  and  fierce  manifestationa 
of  the  elemental  energies,  not  in  the  clash  of  the  bail, 
nor  the  drift  of  whirlwind,  that  the  highest  characters 
of  the  sublime  are  developed.  God  is  not  always  so 
eloquent  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire,  as  in  *'  tbe 
still,  small  voice."  They  are  but  the  blunt  and  the 
low  focnlties  of  our  nature  which  can  only  be  addressed 
through  lamp-bla«k  and  lightning.  It  is  in  quiet  and 
subdued  paaaagee  of  nnobtrnslTe  majesty,  the  deep, 
and  theoalm.Hidlbeperpetnal — that  which  mustba 
sought  ere  it  ia  aeMi,  andloTcd  ere  it  is  nnderataod— 
thtngawluohtheangelsworkontfbr  usduly,  andyvt 
Tary  eternally,  which  are  never  wanting  and  nsTer 
repeated,  which  are  to  be  found  always  yet  each  found 
but  imoe.  It  is  through  these  that  the  lesson  of  derotioo 
is  ohicdy  langht,  and  the  blessing  of  beauty  glTen^— 
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WILLS;   SUPBRSTITIOUS  USES;    ESTATES, 
REAL  AND   PERSONAL. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  results  of 
philosophical  discussion  are  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  general  feelings  and  prejudices  of  man- 
kind as  in  the  views  taken  of  the  right  of  a  testator 
to  dispose  of  his  property  after  his  death.  Ab- 
stract speculation  speedily  shows  that  there  may 
be  very  many,  and  must  oe  some,  limitations  on 
the  right  of  bequest,  while  popular  feeling  is  in 
favor  of  indulging  to  the  utmost  the  weakness,  the 
caprice,  or  the  benevolence  of  a  testator.  When 
a  signal  abuse  of  the  power  of  testamentary  dis- 
position occurs,  there  is  indeed  an  outcry,  but 
indignation  is  directed  to  the  individual  rather 
than  to  the  law  whose  license  he  has  abused. 
There  is  no  question  with  regard  to  testamentary 
disposition  more  intricate  and  difficult  than  that 
involved  in  the  law  of  mortmain.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  pof)ular  prejudice  in  favor  of  giving 
every  man  unrestricted  dominion  over  his  own  prop- 
erty ;  on  th^  other,  we  have  not  fully  outlivea  the 
feudal  dislike  of  seeing  the  lands  of  the  country 
held  in  a  '*  dead  hand,*'  the  natural  prepossession 
in  &vor  of  the  ties  of  blood,  and,  aoove  all,  the 
jealoasy  of  influence  which  ministers  of  religion 
exercise  over  death-bed  penitents  seeking  to  atone 
for  a  misspent  life  b^  the  disinheritance  of  their 
children  and  the  rum  of  their  &milies.  It  vras, 
perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  in  a  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  a  philosophical 
di8<jaisitlon  on  the  question  of  testamentary  dis- 
position, and  yet  we  cannot  see  how  the  fitness  of 
the  present  law  can  be  satisfactorily  investi^ted, 
or  the  correction  of  anomalies  undertaken  with  any 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  unless  some  clear 
and  definite  principle  be  laid  down  and  ri^dly 
applied.  For  such  a  principle  we  seek  in  vain  in 
tne  report  of  the  Mortmain  Committee.  How  far 
the  method  of  inquiry  which  has  been  pursued  has 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  this  original  defect,  will  be 
rendered  clear  when  we  shall  have  briefly  shown 
what  the  present  law  of  charitable  bequests  is,  and 
what  the  committee  propose  to  make  it. 

The  principal  restriction  on  charitable  devises  is 
the  statute  9  Greorgc  11.,  c.  36,  usually  known  as 
Sir  Joseph  JekylPs  Act.  By  this  law,  land  cannot 
be  devised  by  will  for  charitable  purposes,  and,  if 
destined  to  be  so  bestowed,  the  deed  must  be  exe- 
cuted a  year  before  the  donor's  death,  must  be 
irrevocably  enrolled  in  Chancery,  must  contain  no 
reservations  for  the  benefit  of  the  grantor,  and 
must  take  eflect  immediately.  Personal  property, 
when  not  intended  to  be  converted  into  land,  is 
under  no  such  restrictions.  Besides  this,  legacies 
and  devises  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  made 
in  the  time  of  the  old  persecuting  lavrs,  now  re- 
pealed, and  gifts  to  superstitious  uses — ^that  is,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  testator  afler  his  death — are  still 
void. 

The  manner  in  which  the  committee  propose  to 
deal  with  a  state  of  law  so  very  contradictory  and 
anomalous  is  very  remarkable.  They  do  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll's  Act,  but  merely 
to  amend  it  by  requiring  some  greater  degree  of 
publicity ;  and  this  provision  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend to  legacies  of  personal  estate,  by  requiring  a 
return  of  the  charitable  purpose  to  be  made  to  cer- 
tain commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
The  committee  recommend  the  withdrawal  from 
the  provisions  of  Sir  Joseph  J^yU's  Act  of  thoao 


descriptions  of  personal  estate  to  which  it  applies^ 
the  repeal  of  the  act  of  Edward  VI.,  on  which  is 
founded  the  law  against  superstitious  uses,  and  a 
new  declaration  by  act  of  Parliament  of  what  ara 
to  be  deemed  charities  and  superstitious  uses. 

The  first  observation  whicn  suggests  itself  on 
these  recommendations  is,  that,  great  as  are  the 
anomalies  of  our  present  law,  the  committee  will 
leave  them  greater  than  they  found  them.  It 
must  strike  any  one  as  extremely  strange  that  it 
should  be  absolutely  illegal  to  devise  land  to  a 
charity,  or  even  to  convey  it  by  deed,  except  under 
a  vast  number  of  the  most  jealous  restrictions,  and 
yet  that  there  should  be  no  objection  to  a  bequest 
of  stock,  shares,  or  any  of  those  numerous  forms 
which  the  property  of*^  the  nation  is  day  by  day 
assuming.  Wnat  is  the  principle  which  can  sug- 
gest or  justify  so  astounding  a  difference  ?  When 
land  was  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, and  as  the  means  of  providing  defence  for 
the  country,  such  a  distinction  was  grounded  on 
the  nature  of  things ;  but  some  strong  reason 
should  be  given  for  its  perpetuation  now — and 
that  reason  the  report  of  the  committee  does  not 
afford. 

Day  by  day  the  opinion  of  mankind  is  tending 
more  decidedly  towards  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  personal  property.  The 
notion  of  reality  or  stability  as  connected  with  the 
land,  and  of  a  fugitive  or  transitory  chanvcter  as 
belonging  to  movable  property,  is  the  idea  of  a 
barbarous  and  predatory  s^e,  quite  unworthy  to 
influence  the  views  of  a  civilized  and  progressive 
community.  Land  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  regarded  not  as  a  possession  sui  generis^  but  as 
one  among  the  vast  num'ber  of  instruments  which 
human  ingenuity  employs  for  the  creation  and 
multiplication  of  wealth.  To  devise  means  by 
which  it  may  be  more  easily  transferred  and  ren- 
dered available  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  can  engage 
the  attention  of  the  statesman  or  philosopher. 
Yet,  where  everything  tends  to  throw  down  dis- 
tinctions and  divisions,  the  committee  seek  to  build 
them  up.  For  retaining  the  restrictions  on  land, 
and  perpetuating  the  araence  of  restriction  on  per- 
sonal property,  no  reason  is  given,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  to  suggest  one.  If  the  aliena- 
tion of  mnd  for  charitable  purposes  be  hemmed 
round  with  jealous  restrictions,  it  is  not  because  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  land,  but  because,  to  use  the 
woros  of  the  preamble  of  the  statute,  "many 
large  and  improvident  alienations  or  dispositions 
are  made  by  languishing  or  dying  persons,  or 
other  persons,  to  uses  called  ^  charitable  uses,'  to 
take  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  dispersion  of 
their  lawful  heirs."  This  is  a  clear  dechiration 
of  the  Legislature — first,  that  bequest  ought  not 
to  be  made  by  languishing  or  dying  persons  ;  sec- 
ondly, that  to  make  provision  for  a  man's  family 
is  a  better  object  than  the  so-called  charitable 
uses  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  such  disposition,  if  made 
at  all,  should  take  place  by  instrument  inter  vivos, 
and  not  by  will  to  take  effect  after  death.  These 
principles  the  committee  cordially  adopt  as  to  land, 
and  negative  as  to  personalty.  And  yet  all  the 
evils  against  which  the  statutes  arc  levelled  are 
quite  as  applicable  to  wills  of  personalty  as  to 
wills  of  land.  Would  the  case  of  the  late  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Weybridge,  who  cut  his  eldest  son 
down  to  an  estate  for  life,  leaving,  by  a  will,  made 
after  he  was  eighty  years  of  age,  the  inheritance 
in   remainder    to   llie  Vicar-Apostolical  of  the 
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Catholic  Church  for  the  time  being,  have  been  at  degrees,  and  havrng  a  strong  taste  of  sulphor  ; 

all  less  deplorable  if  the  legacy  hm  been  of  stock  however,  I  thought  it  might  do  me  some  good, 

instead  of  land  ?     May  not  languishing  or  dying  After  drinking,  I  inquired  where  people  bathed, 
persona  make  a  foolish  disposition  of  personaltv  as       **  There,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  sprinir. 
well  as  realty  ?  and  is  the  affliction  of  a  disinher-       '*  What !''  exclaimed  I,  **  people  with  aU  kinds 

ited  family  at  all  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  it  of  cutaneous  diseases  bathe  in  the  spring  t" 
is  only  personalty  they  are  deprived  of,  and  that,       "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  it  soon  runs  off'* 
had  their  superstitious  ancestors  died  possessed  of        I  felt  sorry  that  I  had  drank  any  of  the  water, 
realty,  the  ctise  would  have  been  different?    The       ^*But,"  said  I,   *' the  water  is  too  deep  for 

evil  of  the  so-called  charitable  uses  of  which  the  ladies." 

Btututo  speaks  with  so  much  contempt,  and  of  the       He  pointed  to  a  log  that  lay  across  the  lower 

dispersion  of  families  which  it  treats  with  so  much  part  of  the  spring  and  said,  "The  ladies  bathe 

sympathy,  is  just  the  same  whether  the  corpus  below  that  log,  the  water  there   is  about  waist 

Jclicli  be  personalty  or  realty.     There  is  everv  deep,  and  there  are  steps  for  them  to  go  down  on." 

reason  why  the  two  cases  should  be  dealt  with  I    saw  some  very  rough-looking    steps.      "  The 

alike,  and  none  that  can  be  suggested  why  they  men,"  he  remarked,  "  or  rather  such  as  can  swim, 

should  be  distinguished.     Conventional  and  un-  go  out  on  that  plank  which  you  see  projecting  over 

meaning  divisions  we  can    have    in    abundance  the  water,  and  jump  in  ;  and  there  is  the  dressitig- 

without  the  help  of  a  parliamentary  committee,  house." 

What  we  have  a  right  to  ask  from  them  is,  an  ex-       The  dressing-house  was  only  a  tent  made  of 

plosion  of  vul^r  fallacies,  and  a  discrimination  palmetto  leaves.     "  But,"  said  I,  '*  do  ladies  and 

founded  on  real  and  not  nominal  distinctions.  gentlemen  bathe  together?" 
Neither  can  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  pro-       "  Oh,  no,"  was  his  reply, 
posed  repeal  of  the  law  against  superstitious  uses.       "  Well,"  I  asked,  **  now  can  ladies  tdl  when 

To  allow  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  property  for  the  gentlemen  are   bathing,  or  how  can  gentlemen 

benefit  of  his  soul,  and  bribe  the  powers  of  the  know  that  ladies  are  in  tlie  water?" 
next  world  with  that  which  he  is  unable  any  longer       "  I  will  show  you  on  our  return,"  he  said  ;  80 

to  enjoy  in  this,  is  a  transactitm  too  full  of  selfish-  about  fifty  yards  from  the  spring  he  directed  my 

ness  on  one  side,  and  imposture  on  the  other,  to  attention  to  a  board  hUng  on  a  tree  near  the  path. 

be  tolerated  in  any  well-governed  country.     Some-  There  was  **  gentlemen"  written  on  one  side  of  it, 

thing  may  be  supplied  in  the  place  of  the  law  and  **  ladies"  on  the  other,  with  charcoal.    "  Now, 

repealed,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  will  when  ladies  come  to  bathe,  they  turn  the  side  with 

be  as  efficient  as  that  law,  and  much,  from  the  ladies  written  on  it  out,  and  if  gentlemen  oome 

present  constitution  of  Parliament,  to  dread  that  down  and  see  that  they  go  back  ;  and  when  ladies 

It  will  not.     A  single  good  recommendation  of  the  come  down  and  see  the  side  with  gentlemen  turned 

Mortmain  Committee  is  to  give  increased  publicity  out,  they  go  back," 

to  deeds  and  devises  to .  charitable  uses.     Their       And  this  is  the  Orange  Spring  with  its  "fixens." 

evil  effect  is  to  narrow  the  application  of  the  salu-  It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  palmettoes  not 

tary  act  of  George  II.,  by  excluding  from  its  oper-  far  from  the  Orange  Lake  from  which  it  derives 

ation  money  directed  to  be  laid  out  on  land  secured  its  name. — Journey  to  Florida, 

by  mortgage,  or  otherwise  charged,  and,  while  

increasing  the  control  of  a  dying  sinner  over  his 

property,  to  enlarge  the  purposes  to  which  he  can       A  Kind  Word  with  Jonathan. — Perish  all  theood 

apply  it,  by  abrogating  the  present  salutary  re-  and  mackerel  in  the  ocean — fine  eating  as  they  are — 

straints  on  superstitious  uses.     This  is  not  the  before  we  go  to  war  with  brother  Jonathan  for  a  cause 

direction  which   tlie   required  remedy  ought  to  as  scaly  as  any  fish  can  be  that  have  no  soales.    We 

assume,  and  we  can  onlv  regret  that  so  much  labor  cai^'t  think  of  quarrelling  with  Jonathan  about  fish 

has  been  employed  in"  devising  measures  which  at  a  tune  when  our  general  enemy  is  plotting  every- 

will  compromise  without  conciliating,  and  increase  7^«r«  *?  ^^<^«  ^»  "^  *  ^^^^f""  "^"^^  ^^^"^  ^?,% 

the  alreadv  too  extensive  influence^which  priests  *<>  *  ^^  ^fl  ^''f  TS^'f  JT.'nH  VZtW^  L^ 

/.    1,  J     "    .     ,.  .  .,    ^,.  nations,  and  heaven  and  earth,  and  anotiier  place 

of  all  denominations  can  exercise  over  the  dispo-  also,  even  worse  than  Ireland,  against  us  for  that  end. 

sition  of  personal  property.  ^^  ^^^  recollect  that  Jonathan  is  now  the  only  na- 

tional  creature  of  any  importance,  except  ourself,  that 

A   FLORIDA  WATERING-PLACE.  ^  ^o*  priest-ridden  and  soldier-ridden  ;  the  soldier  in 

the  saddle,  and  the  jack-priest  on  the  crupper.    Our 

Mv  cousin  accompanied  me  to  the  spring — he  natural  relation  to  Jonathan  at  present  should  be  that 

stopped  at  what  I  took  to  be  an  enormous  hole  of  of  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  despotism 

water.     I  asked  him  where  the  spring  was ;  at  and  papd  petticoat  government  all  over  the  world.— 

which  he  pointed  to  the  great  basin  of  water.  Punch, 

**  What!"  said  I,  "do  you  call  this  immense . 

hole  a  spring?" 

**  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  this  is  one  of  the  small       Walking  thb  Plank.— Napoleon  the  Great  called 

wrings  of  this  country. "  the  throne  **  a  plank  covered  with  velvet"    Napoleon 

This  small  spring  is'about  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  the  Little  is  at  present  busy  «  walking  this  plank." 


i( 


icYueuuwu  vol!..  ^^  equilibrium  with  the  same  steadiness  until  he 

Oh,  no,     said  he,     there  is  the  cup  hanging   g^inrhis  end.    And  when  he  does,  who  can  teU 


over  your  head.  ^  ,^ .  ,.  r  x    l  whether,  at  that  very  point,  he  may  not  suddenly  fall 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  tin  cup,  which  I  took  over  and  disappear  in  the  **  sea  of  difficulties"  that, 

down  and  filled  with  water.     I  drank  off  about  a  for  some  time,  has  been  raging  underneath  him.    Far 

pint — it  was  very  disagreeable,  being  of  a  warm  happier  to  be  Prince  Albert,  and  **  waJk  the  slopes" 

temperature,  I  supposed  about  sixty  or  sixty-five  eveiy  morning  ' — Punch, 
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from  tbe  United  Service  Bfagudne. 
THE  DESCENT  ON  LA  VENDEE  IN  1816. 
BT  R.  G.  WELCH,  COMMANDER  ft.  N. 

In  April,  1815,  during  the  "  hundred  days*' 
which  preceded  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  Ports- 
mouth bad  shaken  off  her  six  months  slumber,  and 
seemed  to  have  gone  back  a  year  upon  the  roll  of 
time.  The  High-street — a  scene  of  unwonted 
bustle— displayed  military  and  naval  uniforms  in 
abundance ;  the  parade  was  a  real  place  d*armes ; 
the  dock-yard,  roused  into  activity,  resounded  once 
more  with  the  *^ busy  note  of  preparation;*'  and 
the  people  of  the  town  (eager  in  pursuit  of  gain, 
and  naving  languished  under  the  then  recent  and 
brief  suspension  of  hostilities),  participated  in  the 
opinions  which  Shakspeare,  in  his  **  Coriolanns," 
hasput  into  the  mouth  of  the  servants  of  Aufidius  : 
''  Why,  now  we  shall  have  a  stirring  world  again. 
Peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  and  breed  ballad- 
makers.  Let  us  have  war ;  it  exceeds  peace,  as  day 
does  night;  it's  sprightly,  waking,  audible,  and 
full  of  vent.  Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy  ; 
mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible." 

Crowded  with  snips,  Spjthead  had  also  assumed 
a  new  aspect ;  frigates  were  lying  at  single  anchor 
waiting  toe  signal  to  weigh  ;  small  craft  were  ready 
to  quread,  like  wild-fire,  the  news  of  war  over  the 
&ce  of  tbe  globe  ;  transports  were  arriving  with 
troops  from  America,  or  departing  for  ultimate 
Waterloo ;  and  one  or  two  line-of-battle  ships,  re- 
called to  be  paid  off,  were  being  refitted  for  another 
foreign  station,  and,  it  might  be,  for  another  five 
years. 

The  present  writer  then  belonged  to  the  Astrsda, 
a  smart  frigate,  commanded  by  Edward  Rittoe,  a 
captain  fitted  in  everyway  for  the  particular  service 
on  which  he  was  ordered,  namely,  to  convey  the 
Marquis  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  and  about  thirty 
rovalist  French  officers,  to  the  coast  of  La  Vendee, 
where  an  army  of  the  old  stamp  was  gathering  for 
a  demonstration  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
ea^rly  looking  for  their  general,  together  with  the 
*' sinews  of  war,"  in  weapon  and  munition,  which 
England  was  to  send  them. 

If  the  reader,  who  may  have  perused  Madame 
de  la  Rochejaquelein's  interesting  memoir  of  the 
first  Vend^ean  War,  will  take  a  map  of  France  in 
provinces,  he  will  there  trace  the  march  of  the 
gallant  men  who  fought  the  battles  of  their  king, 
from  the  Bocage  (the  centre  of  which  is  Bourbon 
Vendue),  through  Poitou  and  Bretagne.  He  will 
see  the  old  names  of  St.  Florcnt,  Angers,  Beau- 
pr^u,  Bressuire  ;  and  track  the  host  through 
dangers  and  difficulties  little  less  tlian  were  en- 
countered, in  their  exodus,  by  the  Israelites.  He 
will  then  follow  the  single-hearted  Frenchmen  on 
to  Dol  and  to  Pontorson,  where,  instead  of  the 
English  army,  reinforced  by  their  own  emigrants, 
which  we,  as  they  say,  had  taught  them  to  expect, 
they  beheld,  on  one  side,  an  opposing  republican 
force  of  overwhelming  strength,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  wild  sea. 

It  was  a  lamentable  error  of  England,  that  of 
allowing  this  band  of  loyal  victims  to  march  to 
certain  death — encouraging  them  to  expect  relief 
which  was  never  sent,  or  at  least  not  at  the  proper 
time.* 

*  In  her  memoir  of  the  disMtrous  Ciyil  War  in  La 
Vendue,  about  fixty  vears  ago,  the  MMdiion«M  de  la 
Roehejaqnelein,  alliidtng  to  what  she  conceived  to  be  the 
forfeited  promises  of  oar  ooantry,  says,  *<  During  the  three 


But  many  years  had  passed  since  that  fiital 
period.  A  new  generation,  inflamed  with  the  old 
ardor,  had  sprung  up ;  a  new  effort  was  to  be  iuade 
— an  eflective  blow  was  to  be  struck.  A  peasant 
army  had  once  more  congregated,  and  another  La 
Rochejaquelein  would  be  m  the  field. 

All  was  loyalty,  heroism,  hope  !  But  one  now 
reigned  in  Irance  who  would  scarcely  permit  a 
civil  war  to  "  drag  its  slow  length  along" — one 
who  had  staked  his  all  upon  the  die,  and  who  was 
hurrying  events  toward  their  crisis  with  a  speed 
which  only  his  energy  could  command. 

It  was  now  May,  or  late  in  April.  In  seven 
short  weeks  would  be  fought — 


-that  giant  fight 


Which  crashed  Napoleon's  power  and  saved  the  world. 

As  yet,  however,  the  usurper's  fate  lay  in  the  web 
of  time  ;  but  a  master  hand  was  approaching 
which  would  quickly  help  him  to  unravel  it ;  and 
God  was  above  all. 

Louis  de  la  Rochejaquelein,  husband  of  the  lady 
already  alluded  to,  and  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Henri,  whose  spirited  and  spirit-stirring  address  to 
the  Vend^eans  (**  Si  favance^  suivez  mot — si  je 
recule,  tuez  moi — sije  tombe^  vengez  moi  / ")  is  still 

days  that  we  passed  at  Fougdres,  two  emigrants  arrived 
from  England.  Both  were  disgaiscd  as  peasants.  The 
despatches  were  hidden  in  a  hollow  stick.  Thej  read  first 
a  letter  of  the  King  of  England,  in  which  help  was  gener- 
oasly  offered  them.  A  letter  of  Mr.  Dundos  entered 
maoh  more  into  details.  He  began  by  inquiring  what  our 
object  was,  and  what  were  our  political  principles.  He 
added,  that  the  English  government  was  quite  disposed 
to  assist  us,  that  troops  were  ready  to  bear  upon  any 
point  that  we  should  name.  Uo  indicated  Granville^  a^ 
appearing  preferable.  In  the  almost  desperate  situation 
of  the  army,  nothing  was  to  be  neglected  ;  and  it  was  a 
point  of  great  importance  to  take  a  sea-pnrt,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Euglish,  in  which  we  might  deposit  the  cr(ywd 
of  vwnen,  chUdren,  and  woanded,  who  embarrassed  the 
march  of  the  army.  The  port  of  Granville  had  already 
been  spoken  of ;  M.  D'O  *  *  *  said  it  would  be  easy  to 
take  it  by  surprise.  The  attack  was  decided  on.  The 
King  of  England's  letter  was  answered  with  expressions 
of  respect  a^  gratitude.  A  memorial  to  Mr.  Dundas 
was  minutely  drawn  up.  Ho  was  assured,  onco  more, 
that  the  Vend^eans  had  no  other  intention  than  to  replace 
their  king  on  the  throne.  They  solicited  for  reinforcements 
of  troops  of  the  line,  or,  at  least,  artillerists  and  engineers; 
and  they  represented  bow  destitute  they  were  of  ammuni- 
tion, of  military  stores,  and  of  money.  Leaving  Fuugcres, 
after  having  rested  there  three  days,  the  army  marched 
to  Granville,  by  Dol,  Pontorson,  and  Avranches.  The 
attack  began  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Some  ladders  were 
the  only  means  our  men  hod  of  entering  a  town  sur- 
rounded by  ramparts  ;  yet  the  first  ardor  of  the  soldiera 
was  so  great,  that  the  suburbs  were  carried,  and  they 
scaled  the  outworks  of  the  place  by  planting  bayonets  in  the 
walls.  The  republicans  defended  themselves  obstinately, 
and  sueoeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  suburbs.  Di^iorder 
began  then  to  show  itself  in  the  Vendc^ean  army.  The 
soldiers,  whose  first  onset  had  ultimately  failed,  were  dis- 
oouraged  as  usual.  The  attack  from  which  tbcy  hoped 
moet,  was  along  a  flat  shore  which  the  tide  left  uncovered  ; 
it  did  not  succeed,  because  two  small  vessels  fmin  St. 
Male  demolished  the  Vendeean  batteries.  The  poor  army 
Yunly  expected  assistance  from  the  English,  whose  great 
expedition  ooold  not  have  arrived  ;  but,  as  they  must  have 
heard  the  cannon  in  Jersey,  they  might  have  sent  vessels 
and  reinforcements.  Their  mere  appearance  would  have 
seeored  us  the  yiotory.  The  long  range  of  the  cannon  on 
the  ramparts,  to\ which  our  men  were  unaccustomed,  dis- 
heartened them,  though  the  chiefs  and  other  ofTicers  re- 
doubled their  efforts.  At  last,  M.  de  la  Rochejaquelein 
(Henri)  was  forced  to  consent  to  a  retreat.  The  attack 
had  lasted  thirty -six  hours  ;  there  was  no  keeping  the 
men  any  longer.  We  had  no  provisions  ;  the  ammunition 
was  nearly  exhausted  ;  and  we  were  without  any  hope  ef 
present  help  from  the  English.' 
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firesh  in  our  memories — this  chieftain,  one  of  the 
finest-looking  men  I  ever  saw— embarked  on  a 
brilliant  spring  morning  with  his  staff  and  the  stem 
old  royalists  who  were  to  organize  his  army. 

We  beat  round  Bembridge  with  a  six-knot 
breeze  ;  bore  up,  set  studding-sails,  and  shaped  a 
course  down  Channel.  All  looked  propitious. 
Even  the  case  of  white  cockades  which  burst  its 
bonds,  and  spread  its  whole  contents  over  the 
quarter-deck,  was  hailed  as  a  good  omen,  and 
excited  the  surrounding  Yend^eans  to  raise  a 
shout  of  exultation,  and  to  dance  for  joy.  An  aid- 
de-camp,  who  had  served  in  the  imperial  arm^, 
and  had  been  wounded,  or,  as  he  phrased  it, 
*'  spoiled  in  the  leg,"  (though  it  had  not  suffered 
as  to  symmetry) — who  san^xroubadour songs,  and 
hung  a  portrait  of  his  mistress  round  his  neck, 
raised  to  his  lips  a  handful  of  the  white  cockades 
which  lay  on  the  deck  and  pressed  them  to  his 
heart. 

**  Where  do  we  take  these  madmen  V  demanded 
one  of  the  AstrsBa's  officers  of  the  first  lieutenant. 

«•  NoirmoiUier,  Isle  d'  Yen,  Sables  tT  Ollonnes,  St, 
GiUes.  Now  you  know  as  much  as  I  do,"  replied 
Bdlford.*  **  But  wait  a  bit ;  there  is  method  in 
their  madness." 

I  had  never  till  now  heard  there  were  such 
places  in  the  world.  I  spoke  some  French  ;  I 
made  inquiries;  I  became  mixed  up  with  our 
royalist  friends  ;  and  I  was  noticed  by  the  marquis, 
whom  I  begged  to  interest  himself  with  Captain 
Kittoe,  that  I  might  accompany  him  in  some 
capacity  in  the  field.  This  request  could  not  be 
gnxnted ;  the  honor  was  conferred  on  one  of  the 
elder  midshipmen  ;  but,  in  efiect,  none  of  us  went. 
The  work  was  over  too  soon ;  and,  for  myself,  I 
received  a  hurt  afterwards  which  would,  at  all 
events,  have  disabled  me  from  attending. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  proceeding,  though  slowly. 
May  weather  set  in  with  its  vari£U)le  winds.  The 
French  royalists  were  perplexed  in  their  endeavors 
to  beguile  tlie  time,  though  there  was  no  lack  of 
gayety  aboard,  and  music  sounded  abaft  on  the 
quarter-deck.  The  old  Vend^eans,  however,  kept 
aloof  in  knots,  debating  solemnly  some  mysterious 
subject,  or  talking  with  their  chief,  while  the 
younger  men  played  several  instruments,  and  sang 
heroic  songs.  According  to  their  own  statement, 
they  had  composed  a  march  in  honor  of  La  Roche- 
kquelein.  It  might  be  so ;  but  I  have  since  often 
heard  it  in  the  vaudevilles — a  scrap  here  and 
there — to  express  **  Le  (upart,  et  r absence ^^^  or  the 
casting  off  an  ^^ Enfant  prodigiie.^^ 

Kittoe  spoke  admirable  French,  and  the  marquis 
excellent  English.  A  eood  feeling  was  quickly 
excited  towards  the  royuist  officers,  who  looked  to 
our  captain  and  their  own  general  for  enooorage- 
ment  and  protection.  Buliord  smiled,  though  he 
seemed  to  think  the  quarter  deck  a  little  disorgan- 
ized. '^  But,  poor  fellows !"  exolaimed  he,  '*  they 
may  all  be  killed  next  week!" 

A  perfect  affection  seemed  to  have  sprung  up 
between  our  captain  and  the  Vend^eao  general ; 
and,  indeed,  the  latter,  without  apparent  e£E)rt, 
had,  in  a  short  time,  gained  all  our  nearts.  Acer- 
tain  fascination  was  in  his  manner,  which  I  have 
since  learned  is  peculiar  to  a  La  Rochejaquelein. 
There  was  also  a  manliness  about  him — something 
of  the  English  cast — ^fined  down  to  that  perfect 

*  John  Balford,  to  the  present  day  no  more  than  a 
lieutenant,  had  gained  some  experienoo  of  (he  F^vnoh, 

as  his  services  in  the  navy  list  will  show. 


breeding  and  grace  which  an  intelligent  French- 
man so  eminently  possesses. 

His  tall  and  well-proportioned  fij^re,  and  re* 
markably  noble  features,  are  still  m  my  mind's 
eye,  as  he  stood  watching  the  feathery  vane  on  the 
quarter,  scarcely  lifted  by  the  light  air,  while, 
under  royals  and  all  studding-sails,  we  slipped 
through  a  glassy  sea.  He  had  need  of  much 
philosophy  to  sustain  him,  and  he  possessed  it. 
To  our  captain ^s  encouraging  words,  he  replied, 
*' Surely,  surely!  we  are  in  the  hands  of  God. 
He  knows  what  is  best  for  us.  But  a  single  day 
may  be  worth  many  lives." 

I  can  recollect  the  names  of  only  two  other 
Frenchmen  on  board ;  videlicet  Beaufort— of  whom 
we  saw  no  more  afler  he  had  landed,  though  we 
felt  convinced  that  he  did  not  disgrace  his  Norman 
patronymic— and  Gourbillon.  Beaufort  was  a 
**  great  drill,"  we  heard.  But  he  had  only  one 
recruit — the  general  domestic  of  the  part^ — on 
whom  to  bestow  his  instructions,  and  keep  his  own 
hand  in  the  practice  of  tuition.  At  length,  how- 
ever, Mon  ami  Pierre  turned  sulky  and  struck 
work.  He  had  here  made  his  premieres  armes. 
Of  Gourbillon  presently. 

Another  man,  with  ear-rings,  hieh  boots,  and  a 
theatrical  air,  whom  we  nicknamed  the  *'  Scene- 
shifler,"  told  me  he  was  formerly  Capitaine  de 
Cavalerie  sous  Napoleon.  But  we  thought  it  more 
probable  that  he  had  been  a  trumpeter,  for  he  was 
perfectly  master  of  the  warlike  instrument.  By 
his  own  account,  there  were  few  things  that  he 
could  not  do,  or  had  not  done  ;  he  affirmed  that  he 
was  alike  brave  and  distinguished  in  the  Russian 
campaign  and  the  fight  at  Montmartre,  where  he 
had  saved  a  squadron  of  his  regiment  by  hoisting 
the  drapeau  blanc,  reentering  Paris  with  a  rush  ot 
Cossacks  at  his  heels.  His  joining  the  Bourbons 
seemed  to  be  a  measure  of  expediency,  for  his  heart 
evidently  inclined  to  the  emperor.  **  Mom,"  said 
he,  on  one  occasion,  **  que  pent  on  faire  quand  on 
est  chassi  pardes  Cosaques  ?  "  (grimace  and  shrug.) 
**  Et  d^ailleurs — n^en  parlons  plus — voiUi  le  Giik" 
iral!*[ 

Avoiding  Noirmoutier,  we  touched  at  Isle  dTen, 
or,  at  least,  the  captain  pulled  in  to  feel  the  popiK 
lar  pulse ;  but  quickly  received  a  hint  (in  a  dn^ 
ping  fire  of  musquetry  firom  the  Invalides  m* 
garrison)  that  his  presence  could  be  dispensefL 
with.  In  the  night  we  landed  some  Frenchmeaon. 
the  mun  land  further  south  ;  and  the  next  d&y,.or 
next  but  one,  all  beins  ripe  and  ready,  in  we  stood 
for  St.  Giiles,  followed  by  the  Cephalus  and  Ono*^ 
sum,  and  two  transports  laden  with  arms.  Cnd 
John  Hay  and  Captain  Fumeaux  covnmanded  the. 
bries.  The  Telegraph  and  Dwarf  also  joined. ns4a 
assist. 

On  the  previous  evening  we  had  got  the  trawl 
over ;  and  my  friend  of  the  ear-rings  naving^missed 
his  leap  to  the  waist-hammocks  to  see  the  draught 
of  fishes,  pulled  the  immense  deep-sea-leady  which 
was  attached  to  the  net,  down  upon  hia  foot  xa 
the  gangway,  and  suffered  intolerable  pfkia. 
Whether  riebtly  or  wrongly,  he  was  a  suspected 
man  ;  and  the  marquis,  sympathizing  mi  his«u£&i^ 
ine,  insisted  that  he  should  not  undergp  the  diffi-. 
ciuty  of  landing  with  the  rest.  The  accident 
seemed  to  have  mllen  on  the  very  man  who  could< 
best  be  spared.  He  nevertheless  implored  permis- 
sion to  proceed  ashore  with  his  oountrymenr 
declaring  that  he  could  ride^  though  he  could  not* 
waik,  and  that  he  would  follow  or  ppeoedev.  the. 
general  to  death.    His  entreaties  anpeared  to  b^  - 
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in  vain—for  the  present,  at  least — though  the 
chief  was  afterward  prevailed  with. 

On  going  down  to  the  steerage,  after  the  refusal 
of  his  request,  our  soi-disant  ** captain'*  aban- 
doned himself  to  an  excess  of  rage  which  I  have 
never  seen  equalled.  His  tempestuous  abuse  of 
the  marquis  was  declaimed,  fir  our  edification, 
in  broken  English  ;  and  its  choice  and  peculiarly 
significant  phniscolo^y  by  no  means  did  credit  to 
the  school  m  wliich  he  had  studied  our  language. 

Presently,  he  took  his  favorite  instrument  from 
it«  case,  and  blew  a  blast  **  so  loud  and  dread"  as 
would  have  set  all  the  horses  of  a  troop  upon  their 
mettle.  **  Ah,  ha  !"  vociferated  he  with  a  hideous 
grimace,  **  how  they  shall  do  without  this  ?  Sare," 
he  continued,  catching  the  mate  of  the  lower-deck 
by  his  jacket,  **  Sare,  you  shall  not  do  noth- 
ing without  the  trumpet — by  G — !"  he  added, 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

All  this  was  lost  on  the  sailor ;  but,  replacing  the 
brazen  treasure,  he  limped  once  more  to  the  (juar- 
teivdeck,  and,  with  tears  and  fresh  protestations, 
prevailed  on  the  general  to  recall  his  veto. 

The  weather  had  become  somewhat  stormy  for 
the  time ;  that  is,  there  was  a  strong  wind  ;  but 
the  landing  of  officers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  was 
effected  without  loss  or  damage.  Looking  on  from 
the  beach,  as  he  landed,  the  general  exclaimed  in 
excellent  English,  ^'  Admirable  !  admirable  !  Brave 
fellows!  fino  sailors!"  as  each  case  was  brought 
dry  through  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic  (now  pouring 
heavily  in),  and  shouldered  and  carried  bnskly  up 
by  our  active  boats'  crews. 

On  quitting  the  ship,  the  marquis  did  not  take 
a  formal  leave.  He  intended,  he  said,  to  return, 
and,  in  person,  welcome  us  all  to  La  Vendue  ;  he 
would  merely  see  his  men  come  off. 

•*  Mais,  rhamme  propose .' "  It  was  not  easy  for 
La  Rochejaquelein  to  separate  himself,  even  for  an 
hour,  from  the  confusion  of  an  undisciplined  mul- 
titude like  that  which,  after  long  expectation,  had 
now  found  the  almost  godlike  ideal  of  their  hopes. 
The  bold  Vend^eans  surrounded  him  as  he  ascended 
the  beach,  and  kneeled  for  his  blessing.  Accliuna- 
tions  rent  the  air  ;  tears  of  joy  were  shed  ;  fiiir  wo- 
men clasped  his  hands ;  while  brown  peasants  from 
Olisson  and  LaRoche-sur-Yonne,  and,  indeed,  from 
all  the  Bocage,  pressed  forward  for  a  smile  of  rec- 
omition.  A  magnificent  black  charger  awaited 
him  with  housings  in  which  the  Bourbon  color 
was  predominant. 

Grasping  the  white  reins,  he  mounted  quickly 
into  what  seemed  his  familiar  seat.  He  then 
Tode  slowly  in  amongst  the  crowd.  If  I  mistake 
not  he  had  served  under  Napoleon  in  a  regiment 
of -Carbineers;  but  the  action  of  La  Rochejaque- 
lein,, whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  was  so  full 
of  grace  and  accomplishment,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
the  Diculiar  one  in  which  he  was  expressly  formed 
to-SDijie. 

Par, ^however,  from  his  mind  was  all  idea  of  dis- 
play. >He  was  instantly  making  arrangements  with 
the  .'tact  of  an  experienced  man  ;  the  peasant 
troops  were  divided,  told  off,  armed  and  munitioned. 
Chiefs  were  summoned,  commands  given,  a  com- 
missariat established,  and  order  was  restored  as  by 
jnagic,  where,  not  an  hour  previously,  all  seemed 
f  hopeless  confusion.  In  the  midst  was  heard  the 
c  trumpet  of  our  scenic  friend. 

The  host  now  filled  the  little  town  of  St.  Gilles  ; 
bat  the  centre  of  interest  lay  in  the  *^P/ace," 
with  its  shade  <lf  lime-trees,  to  one  of  wliich  the 
general's  horse  was   afterwards  often  tied,  the 


peasants  guarding  it  with  a  vcnvr.ition  only  second 
to  that  which  they  nobly  inaniRsted  Cor  liimself. 

A  stream  runs  through  the  t>\vn,  dividing  it  in 
two  parts.  On  the  one  side,  its  flatness  scarcely 
afforded  a  tenable  position,  save  tlie  windows  and 
roofs  of  houses  ;  but  on  the  other,  the  church  with 
its  square  tower,  commands  the  principal  points 
around.  It  was  of  importance  to  socure  this  edi- 
fice in  case  of  dangers  yet  unUxjked  for.  But  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  Vend^eans  required  to  be 
conciliated  ;  a  popular  dislike  existed  to  the  occu- 
pation of  so  sacred  a  place,  which,  however,  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  in  whose 
estimation  sanctity  was  very  inferior  to  military 
advantage. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  avidity  with  which  our 
Tower-muskets  were  seized  by  the  peasants,  who 
threw  into  the  sea  their  small,  thin-barrelled  fowl- 
ing-pieces, several  of  which  wo  picked  up  at  low 
water,  and  found  to  be  utterly  useless.  We  were, 
perhaps,  a  week  or  ten  davs  engaged  in  this  place  ; 
by  which  time  about  20,000  men  had  gathered 
round  the  White  Standard. 

The  weather  had  again  become  that  of  a  French 
May.  The  Vend^eans,  under  constiint  drill  and 
exercise,  looked  forward  to  a  summer  campaipi, 
and  were  now  with  fatal  confidence,  ready  to  take 
the  field.  They  had  no  uniform,  except  the  dis- 
tinguishing white  scarfs  of  the  officers.  The  cav- 
alry was  mounted  upon  agricultural  horses  with  ac- 
coutrements in  keeping.  Of  artillery  they  had,  I 
believe,  only  two  pieces ;  and  in  the  then  political 
circumstances  of  France,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
that  there  should  have  been  any  well-grounded 
phin  of  operations. 

Louis  must  have  foreseen  this  ;  but  the  Bocage 
had  called  on  him,  and  he  was  a  La  Rochejaque- 
lein. Abundance  of  zeal,  however,  existed,  with 
undaunted  bravery,  and  a  prestige  of  former  great 
doings  under  the  gallant  Lescure  (first  husband  of 
the  Marchioness  ae  la  Rochejaquelein)  and  the  do- 
voted  Henri.  And  were  there  not  still  Bonchamps 
and  D'Autichamps,  and  Stoffletts,  and  Charrettes, 
and  a  host  of  other  names  amongst  them,  watch- 
words in  the  old  Vend^ean  fights  ? 

The  imperial  troops  were  said  to  be  at  a  consid- 
erable distance,  every  available  man  having,  it 
was  believed,  been  drawn  off  to  the  nortli-eastem 
frontier.  An  unaccountable  ignorance  seemed  to 
have  existed  that  General  La  ^larque,  with  a  couple 
of  regiments  of  the  line,  and  some  Invalides,  was 
now  on  his  march  to  inteirupt  the  progress  of  our 
peasant-army.  All,  indeed,  was  warlike  prepara- 
tion ;  but  the  Vend^ean  host  appeared  to  l>e  lost 
in  security,  neglecting  the  proper  lookout,  and  not 
employing  the  usual  scouts  of  every  force  in  the 
field,  or  about  to  take  it.  Even  the  general  him- 
self, it  is  supposed,  relied  too  confidently  on  the 
information  he  had  first  received,  and  doubted  that 
any  opposition  was  at  hand. 

I  was  looking  from  the  ship  about  five  oVlock 
on  a  calm  afternoon,  while  Bulford  and  the  cap- 
tain, with  several  boats,  were  on  shore.  As  I 
swept  the  line  of  coast  southward  with  my  glass, 
I  perceived  a  glittering  array  of  bayonets  glancing 
from  behind  the  sand-hills  that  lined  it  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  A  brigade  of  Imperialist  in- 
fantry was  marching  upon  St.  Gilles  !  Yes,  an 
enemy  was  within  a  league  of  the  town,  and — I 
may  oe  wrong  in  my  belief — not  a  soul  of  the  gar- 
rison knew  it ! 

A  six-oared  cutter  (our  boats  pulled  single- 
banked)  was  instantly  despatched  with  the  warn- 
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Ing.  The  men  used  almost  superhuman  efforts  ; 
but  as  the  boat's  keel  grated  on  the  beaoh,  a  bugle 
sounded.  A  confused  rush  ensued.  **  Aux  annes  ! '' 
was  vociferated.  The  general  ran  to  the  tree 
where  his  horse  stood,  leaped  on  him,  called  his 
staff  around,  and,  followed  by  his  young  aide-de- 
camp, galloped  off. 

None  knew  better  than  he  the  sort  of  foe  he  had 
to  deal  with,  as  he  had,  I  believe,  made  the  Leipsic 
campaign,  and  others  in  Qermany,  under  Napoleon. 
And  here,  surrounded  by  a  peasant-army  in  what 
appeared  to  be  irremediable  disorder,  ho  was  to 
oppose  a  front  to  disciplined  troops,  accustomed  to 
move  as  one  man,  and  thoroughly  inured  to  war. 
The  marquis  must  have  performed  prodigies  of 
soldiership  to  get  that  mass  of  raw  volunteers, 
gallant  and  eager  as  they  were,  into  any  sort  of 
order ;  but  he  did  so.  Those  who  were  first  col- 
lected, went  deliberately  to  the  front,  and  marched 
out  to  battle. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  the  enemy 
had  advanced  to  the  enceinte  of  the  town,  which 
was  as  open  as  London.  A  volley  was  soon  heard 
and  quickly  returned  ;  the  foremost  troops  on  each 
side  were  hotly  engaged.  Volley  after  volley 
rapidly  succeeded ;  and  very  terrible  was  the 
fusillade,  which  lasted  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
amidst  the  uproar  of  large  bodies  of  men,  thousands 
of  whom,  on  one  side  at  least,  had  never  before 
been  under  fire,  and  were  now  taken  by  surprise. 

Once  more  the  general,  with  his  black  charger 
and  white  reins,  dashed  through  the  opening 
crowd,  and  spurred  away  to  reorganize  the  left. 
The  Vendeeans  had  been  driven  in  ;  this  was  the 
last  we  saw  of  the  gallant  La  Rochejaquelein  ! 

Our  boats  returned  to  the  ship,  leaving  the  cap- 
tain on  shore  during  the  melee.  The  situation 
was  not  new  to  him.  He  spoke  French  like  a 
native  ;  and  his  British  uniform  and  commanding 
appearance  were  probably  of  use  to  his  friend  the 
marquis.  From  him  we  afterwards  learned  that 
a  retreat  had  been  imperative.  The  retiring  Ven- 
deeans gained  the  right  or  north  bank  of  the  stream, 
but  not  the  church,  which  unfortunately  was  gar- 
risoned by  the  enemy. 

I  write  from  memory  of  many  years  back,  when 
I  was  but  a  stripling,  and  am  therefore  open  to 
the  correction  of  any  officers  of  my  ship  still 
living.  I  regret  to  say  Captain  Rittoe  is  not 
amongst  them. 

As  the  imp)erialist  troops  advanced  they  were 
decimated  by  the  murderous  fire  of  the  peasants  of 
the  Bocage,  who,  each  man  for  himself,  as  well  as 
the  indiiferently-formed  line,  disputed  the  ground 
inch  by  inch,  and  made  a  fortress  of  every  availa- 
ble spot.  But  all  in  vain!  The  Eagle,  before 
night-fall,  was  in  possession  of  half  St.  Gilles. 
Here  was  a  doleful  repetition  of  the  ruinous  attack 
on  Granville  by  the  Vendeeans  upwards  of  twenty 
years  previously  ! 

Early  next  morning,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
the  Astraea,  landing  for  intelligence,  and  walking 
up  to  the  scene  of  a  desultory  fire  of  musketry 
(thus,  be  it  said,  exceeding  his  orders),  was 
wounded  in  the  breast.  The  ball,  which  was  fired 
from  the  church,  had  passed  through  a  shutter 
standing  partly  open  from  a  house  in  the  street, 
which  broke  its  force,  or  our  lieutenant  most  have 
been  killed.  He  was  conducted  to  the  general, 
who  had  passed  unscathed  through  that  desperate 
fight,  and  even  yet  cherished,  or  at  least  expressed, 
hopes  of  still  overcoming  the  enemy  in  the  field. 
He  was  in  his  usual  even  spirits,  aelighted  with 


the  behavior  of  his  men,  and  desiring  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  stand  or  fall  with  those  who  had 
shown  such  devotion  to  himself  and  the  good 
cause.  He  took  the  ball  out  of  the  lieutenant's 
breast;  and^ quickly  dressing  the  wound,  which, 
fortunately,  from  the  intervening  shutter,  was  not 
deep,  despatched  him  with  an  arranged  communi- 
cation between  ourselves  and  his  staff;  and  tbs 
royalists  marched  out  into  the  plain. 

That  communication  failed,  principally  from 
ignorance  of  the  French  language  in  the  otherwise 
clever  officer  who  had,  on  this  particular  day,  the 
duty.  Probably  the  general  wished  to  appoint 
another  rendezvous ;  but  whatever  may  have  oeen 
the  verbal  despatch,  it  was  lost  forever. 

The  boat  had  been  hauled  up  on  the  beach  out 
of  the  surf,  or,  for  concealment,  at  a  spot  indicated. 
The  expected  messenger  duly  came,  fraught  with 
news  or  great  importance,  as  it  seemed  ;  but  the 
English  lieutenant  and  the  Vend^ean  scont  had  no 
common  medium  of  intelligence.  The  captain, 
however,  it  was  well  known  would  understand. 
He  was  on  board,  waiting  with  great  anxiety  tot 
some  communication  from  the  marquis,  who  he 
had  good  reason  to  believe  was  driven  to  extremity. 
The  messenger,  with  all  the  fiery  impatience  of  a 
Frenchman,  and  of  one,  moreover,  wno,  being  on  a 
dangerous  errand,  knew  he  should  immediately  h% 
shot,  if  interceptied  by  the  enemy,  wrote  his  mes- 
sage with  chalk  on  the  boat's  bows ;  he  also  wrote 
it  again  on  the  back-board.  On  liis  departure,  the 
boat  was  launched  ;  but  in  going  off,  the  bubble 
of  a  light  swell  by  degrees  washed  off  the  chalk ; 
and  when  alongside  the  ship,  every  word  had  dis- 
appeared. Yet  there  was  still  the  back-board ; 
from  this  also  the  writing  was  obliterated  by  the 
officers  (there  were  two)  who  had  leaned  against  it 
in  the  way  on  board. 

The  captain,  we  may  well  believe, 

Was  something  more  than  wroth. 

A  battle  had  been  fought  at  St.  Serviere,  andtbe 
Vendeeans  were  utterly  routed.  What,  indeed, 
could  a  partially  disciplined  force,  however  numer- 
ous, in  comparison  with  their  opponents,  efieot 
against  two  regiments  of  Napoleon's  veterans! 
Rumors  were  abroad  of  La  Rochejaquelein 's  death; 
but  as  yet  we  obtained  no  certain  intelligence ; 
and  our  excitement  and  anxiety  were  intense. 

Defeat,  however,  soon  told  its  usual  tale.  The 
vanquished  and  the  fiyinig  haa  sought  their  homes  ; 
wounded  men  were  brought  into  St.  Gilles  bj 
scores  ;  and  all  was  disorder  and  demoralization. 
Bulford,  with  three  midshipmen,  landing  and 
penetrating  a  few  miles  into  the  country ,l)arely 
escaped  being  made  prisoners,  and  perhaps  shot. 
They  owed  their  lives  to  their  horsemanship, 
having  seized  upon  four  steeds,  whose  owners  were 
in  a  cabaret,  and  then  galloped  down  at  speed  to  the 
boat.  Amongst  others,  Gourbillon  was  brought 
on  board  the  following  morning ;  his  clothes  were 
in  shreds,  and  his  body  was  riddled  with  balls ; 
but,  wonderful  to  state,  no  vital  part  had  been 
touched. 

Too  true,  the  marquis  was  killed !  and  with  him 
the  joane  aide-de-camp,  whom  we  used  to  *'  draw 
out"  on  the  subject  of  nis  wars  and  loves.  Bean- 
fort  was  also  gone ;  and  most  of  those  we  had 
brooght  out  m)m  England  were  either  wounded, 
dead,  or  scattered  abroad.  One  was  safe — *'  the 
trumpeter."  There  was  talk  of  treachery.  I  do 
not  know  his  name,  fund  might  not  tell  it  if  I  did ; 
but  report  said,  that  in  the  night  before  the  battle, 
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our  friend  of  the  oar-rlDss  had  commanded  a  patrol 
of  forty  mounted  men.     With  much  daring,  ne  ap- 

Sroached  the  enemy's  piquets.  '*  Qui  viveV^  was 
emanded.  **  Napoleon  !'*  was  the  reply  ;  and  in 
dashed  **  the  trumpeter,"  who  was  well  received, 
and  probably  heeded  not  the  fire  that  his  new,  or 
rather  old,  friends  sent  among  the  retreating  files 
who  galloped  oflTand  left  him. 

An  attack  on  the  Vend^eans*  weakest  point,  (led 
it  was  rumored,  by  the  traitor)  took  place  at  day- 
light. Many  versions  of  the  affair  were  given,  but 
aU  tended  to  the  same  sad  end ;  and,  whether 
killed  by  treachery  or  in  fair  fight,  it  was  certain 
that  the  brave  Marquis  de  la  Rochejaquelein  was  no 
more. 

We  cruised  between  Sables  D*01onnes,  and  St. 
Gilles  to  little  purpose,  and  were  nearing  Rochfort, 


singleness  of  our  hearts,  we  speculated  upon  the 
rapture  with  which  the  Vend^ean  general,  had  he 
lived,  would  have  heard  the  glorious  intelligence. 
Yet  this  is  doubtful.  His  sovereign  was  restored, 
it  is  true ;  but  could  a  Frencliman  have  learned 
his  countrymen's  sad  disaster  and  terrible  defeat 
with  unmixed  feelings  ? 

The  policy  of  encouraging  such  expeditions  as 
we  had  lately  been  engaged  in,  is  very  question- 
able. To  what  good  had  tended  the  loss  of  p  > 
many  hundred  lives  1  To  what  end  the  sucrificc  of 
that  excellent  man,  Louis  de  la  Rochejaquelein  ? 
The  fate  of  great  nations  must  be  settled  by  great 
battles ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  a  drop  of 
water  to  the  ocean,  even  had  the  demonstration  in 
La  Vendue  succeeded.  Europe,  with  her  disciplined 
masses,  was  in  arms  against  the  usurper  ;  the  seat 


when,  as  it  proved,  we  were  within  hearing  of  the  of  operations  was  undoubtedly  the  eastern  frontier  ; 

Sins  of  the   Bellerophon  (Captain  Maitland)  the  it  was  there,  as  every  statesman  knew,  that  the 

,j  previous  to  that  on  which  Napoleon  was  re-  day  must  be  decided.     Why,  then,  did  weencour- 

oeived  on  board.  age  a  handful  of  loyal  and  devoted  men  to  attempt 

We  were  of  course  at  this  time  all  enthusiasm  impossibilities?  Had  England  said  at  once,  ^^  You 

—on  an  enemy's  coast,  and  employed  on  frigate  shall  have  no  aid  from  us — it  would  be  only  luring 

service — ^as  different   from   that  of  line-of-battlo  you  to  destruction" — had  she  withheld  him,  who 

ships  in  a  fleet  as  can  well  be  imagined.     The  fact  asked  her  for  a  frigate,  from  pursuing  his  vain, 

is,  an  Englbh  frigate  of  the  inshore  squadron,  and  though  eallant  course,  his  order  might  yet  boast  of 

ordered  to  watch  so  many  miles  of  coast,  was  a  one  of  its  most  lustrous  ornaments,  and   anew 

most  arrant  busy-body— eminently  tracassUre^  in  mourning  family  might   still  have  the  consolation 

short,  and  meddlmg  with  everybody  else's  afl^rs,  of  his  valuable  life  to  guide,  support,  and  cheer, 
particularly  French.     And  where  the  giiie  and  the 
lee-shore  rendered  this  prying  hazardous,  and  the 

good  people  of  the  locality  thought  she  had  bid  The  Forbidden  Blush. — Red,  it  is  said,  enrnrges 
them  '*good  by"  for  a  full  due — with  the  first  the  bovine  race ;  but  we  doubt  the  fact,  stated  as  a 
glimpse  of  fine  weather,  there  she  was  with  her  peculiar  trait.  The  thousands  of  instances  in  which 
vetU  nez  retroussi,  at  her  meddling  work  again  !  old  women  with  red  cloaks,  farmers  with  red  waist- 
There  was  no  peace  for  her.  <5oa*«»  ^^^  yo^g  «>rls  with  red  ribands,  have  braved 

Sometimes  she  got  a  shot— indeed,  she   was  herds  of  homed  cattle,  are  forgotten,  in  favor  of  the 

always  just  within,  or  just  without,  gun-shot;  but  ^stances  m  which  some  unlucky  wight  with  red  ap- 

it  only  roused  her  temper,  and  she  S)nt  her  boats  P;;^^'\^^^  °^  ^''^  "^'^  °^  ^^^'^  ^"  **^°  ^^"^  ^"^ 

away  and  cut  out  a  convoy,  or  took  the  batte^  wid  j^P  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^^^  ^^11  ^^  ^l^^  g      j^j^  ^^^^^ 

spiked  the  guns— perhaps  did  all  thr^,  and  de-  j^  i^^fla^ed  by  a  red  flag  waved  before  his  eyes  ;  but 

stroyed  the  tele^vphs,    next  day— doing  all  the  ^^  question  whether  any  other  gentleman  would  not 

mischief  she  p'jssibly  could  in  the  shortest  space  of  be  equally  irritated  by  the  same  treatment,  and  whether 

time.     She  was  incorrigible.     And  yet  there  was  any  other  color  would  not  serve.     Take  any  grandee, 

an  abandon  about  her,  found  to  be  quite  irresbtible.  for  example,  place  him  in  the  arena,  shoot  into  his 

To  be  serious — it  is  certain  that  such  times  can  sides  a  few  small  darts  adorned  with  fusees,  whirl!- 

never  be  again  ;  for  steam  judges  its  distance,  and,  gigs,  and  other  variations  of  pyrotechnic  art,  prick 

if  machinery  holds,   may  defy  all   circumstance,  him  with  a  few  sharp  goads,  then  wave  a  riband  of 

There  cannot,  as  in  the  sailing  vessel,  be  that  ex-  any  color  before  his  eyes,  and  see  if  human  irritability 

citing  sense  of  danger,  with  its  corresponding  love  »»  not  as  much  excited  as  bovine  would  be— ay,  even 

of  enterprise,  which,  while  running  in  to  perform  ^^ugh  the  nband  be  yellow 

some  ht^ardous  piece  of  service,  kept  us  uncertain  The  great^t  argument  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 

u  *         III        ^  f  1.^  *u«4.  ^:^i\     W«  -u;,v  .«:-u*  «d  m  favor  of  the  red  theory,  is  the  conduct  of  French 

what  would  be  our  fate  that  ni§ht.    rhesh^might  ^fficiah.  and  other  Austrianh«d  animals.     In  Spain,  a 

be  caught  tooclosetotheshorem  a^le,  or  be  swept  ^^          ^^^  ^  ^  smoking  or  travelling  cap,  and 

in  by  the  tide,  if  the  wind  shoidd  fail,  and  thus  be  ^^^  ^  ^od  sash,  without  molestation  ;  but,  as  we 

powerless  to  help  herself  or  her  boats,  now  perhaps  h^ve  observed  experimentally,  no  sooner  does  he  cross 

far  beyond  her  reach.  the  frontier  than  the  official  flies  at  him  and  o])lii:es 

Yet,  how  every  difficulty  was  surmounted  ! — how  him  to  relinquish  the  forbidden  hue.     It  is  a  French 

just  her  captain  srea»)nings  !  how  admirable  his  axiom  at  present,  that  gules  and  governinent  cainxit 

combinations  amid  all  the  anxiety  and  sense  of  great  coexist  within  the  Gallic  boundary.     The  antipathy 

responsibility  that  pressed  upon  him!     It  was  the  extends,  to  a  certain  degree,  throughout  Absolut  i.-^t 

constant  dwelling  of  the  mind  upon  contingent  cir-  domains.    The  reason  for  it  is  still  obscure.     Kou<ro 


..      .  ."^     i.  rn_  r  I J    ♦u^    v:ia     i%w^A  ^iic/^  not  be  alarmed  at  the  mere  memory  of  the  Lcice^<ter 

apprenticeship  at  Trafalgar,  the   Nile,  and  else-  square  classes  of  society     Red   however  is  the  coW 

where  !     For  so  were  the  several  ships  commanded  "^^^^  ^^^  probably,  "  My  lord,-  &c.',  in  common 

that  composed  our  fleets.     But  the  perfection  of  ^^^  ^ih  fellow-philanthropists  of  Naples  and  Vienna, 

frigate  service  was  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  ^^y  f^j  ^  fiiinting-quahn  at  the  sight.     One  proof 

war.     This,  however,  bv  the  way.                      ^  of  ^^  supposition  is,  that  when  it  became  necessary 

At  length  came  Waterloo ;  and  all  was  as  nothing  for  his  plans  to  shed  it,  he  tried  to  do  so  in  the  dark. 

to  that  one  great  and  stirring  theme.    In  the  — Spectator, 
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"protection"  to  fisheries. 

Wi  have  heard  it  calculated  by  Frenchmen  that 
every  pound  of  fish  consumed  by  them,  or  sold  by 
them  to  be  consumed  in  other  countries,  costs  them 
dearer  than  a  similar  quantity  of  fowl,  venison,  or 
eame,  the  most  delicate  of  viands.  What  with 
bounties  of  various  kinds,  with  laws  obliging 
French  vessels  to  be  overmanned,  and  with  the 
dutv  on  salt,  the  price  of  fish  is  rendered  so  dear 
to  the  Frenchman  as  to  be  a  sensibly  heavy  burden, 
a  great  part  of  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  whether 
he  eats  the  fish  or  not. 

Take  the  herring  fishery  at  present  carried  on 
off  the  coast  of  Scotland  by  the  French  boats. 
These  boats  compose  no  considerable  portion  of  the 
fishing  craft  of  the  French  ports  in  the  Channel. 
There  are  not  too  many  of  them  for  the  regular 
supply  of  the  Paris  and  other  internal  markets. 
But  in  August  a  portion  of  these  leave  Paris  with 
a  short  supply,  and  set  off  to  the  coasts  of  Scot- 
land ;  to  fasn  for  herrinss  they  allege,  but  really 
to  pocket  the  bounty.  As  their  sole  oi)ject  is  the 
bounty,  they  purchase  herrings  wherever  they  can 
do  so,  from  the  English  and  Scotch  local  fisheries, 
cure  them,  and  make  off  home.  The  French  gov- 
ernment, perceiving  this,  does  not  put  an  end  to 
the  cheat  altogether,  but  sends  a  fleet  of  cruisers 
and  8teamers-of-war  to  prevent  the  French  fisher- 
men from  buying  English-caught  fish.  Add  to 
the  bounty  the  cost  of  this  war-fleet,  and  add  to 
both  the  consideration  that  there  would  not  be  a 
boat  or  a  sailor  the  less  in  the  harbors  from  Cher- 
bourg to  Dunkirk  were  there  no  herring  fishery  off 
the  coast  of  Scotland  at  all,  and  you  may  calculate 
how  much  France  pays  for  her  herrings.  She  pays 
for  **  takes"  that  are  never  taken,  while  she  en- 
courages by  her  bounties  the  very  industry  they 
are  meant  to  discoumge. 

Yet  France  has  more  excuse  than  America  for 
committing  such  absurdity.  For  France,  vast  as 
it  is,  has  very  few  seaports,  the  greater  part  of  them 
small  and  tidal  ones  ;  and  these  ports  are  situated 
on  remote  spots  of  her  territory,  where  the  agri- 
cultural population  is  rude  and  sparse,  and  some- 
times Celtic,  so  that  the  dislike  to  the  sea  is^at 
even  in  these  maritime  districts.  There  is  no 
ea£;er  current,  as  with  us,  of  young  life  and  enter- 
prise to  the  sea ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  France,  strenuously  bent  on  becoming 
a  maritime  power,  should  make  extravagant,  ex- 
pensive, and  mistaken  efforts  to  secure  sauors,  and 
should  mulct  its  good  people  in  the  interior  in 
taxation  extraordinary,  simply  that  their  brethren 
on  the  coast  may  be  induced  and  coaxed  to  go  to 
sea. 

The  great  nation  of  the  United  States  has  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  excuse  to  tax  its  agriculturists 
and  backwoodsmen  for  the  chance  of  an  increase 
to  its  mariners.  The  United  States  has  ports, 
shores,  and  harbors,  with  a  teeming,  amphioious, 
enterprising  population  within  them,  the  country 
full  uf  produce,  the  minds  of  the  people  awake 
with  education  and  knowledge,  with  facilities  of 
acquiring  wealth,  with  the  power  of  employing  it. 
America  is,  in  fact,  a  country  in  which  protection 
to  sailors,  to  fisheries,  or  indeed  to  anything, 
ought  to  be  received  with  an  outburst  of  laughter. 
That  must  be  a  sickly  industry  which  cannot  sup- 
port itself  on  the  seaboard  of  the  United  States 
without  protection. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  take  into  account 


partioalar  motives,  and  a  certsdn  policy  existing  in 
the  United  States,  quite  diflferent  fiom  such  as  pre- 
vail either  in  France  or  England,  and  which  we  do 
not  suflficiently  consider  when  this  ezregious  IbUy 
of  maintaining  protection,  paying  ^untiee,  or 
committing  similar  absurdity,  presents  itself  to  us. 
The  first  interest  of  an  American  state,  or  group 
of  states,  such  as  those  of  New  England,  is  to  keep 
up  and  augment  its  relative  amount  of  population. 
On  population  depends  its  political  influence,  its 
weight  in  the  federal  scale.  We  have  na  interest 
in  England  to  increase  the  population  of  Lanca- 
shire, and  render  it  proportionately  greater  than  the 
population  of  more  strictly  agricmtural  districts. 
But  the  New  England  states  have  a  vital  interest 
in  maintaining  a  population  greater  than  that  of 
the  back  states ;  and  this  they  suppose  they  can 
efiect  by  keeping  up  manufactures,  fisheries,  &c., 
by  the  well-known  forcing  means  called  protection. 
It  is  thus  hoped  that  capital  and  population  may 
be  diverted  or  driven  into  regions  and  channeb 
which  naturally,  and  without  such  inducements, 
they  would  have  the  tendency  to  desert.  When 
we  denounce  the  folly  of  the  American  whip 
continuing  Protectionists,  we  forget  the  peculiari- 
ties of  universal  suflrago  in  a  federal  system.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  proving  our  mends  quite 
wrong  as  political  economists,  and  it  is  fit  that  we 
should  do  so  on  all  occasions  ;  but  we  are  apt  to 
forget  what  state  excuses  they  may  have  in  their 
character  of  local  politiciahs.  Mr.  Webster^s 
protection  principles  stand  on  quite  a  different 
ground  from  Lord  Derby^s.  The  Yankee  has  a 
motive  on  which  he  acts,  though  he  discreetly 
makes  no  show  of  it,  of  which  the  English  tory 
can  know  or  feel  nothing. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  this  very  circumstance  which 
is  most  likely  to  render  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
tection impossible  in  the  United  States.  Here, 
amongst  ourselves,  a  dominant  class  may  contrive 
for  a  time  to  wheedle  silly  folks  into  believing 
that  its  prosperity  and  special  inflation  are  for  the 
benefit  of  other  classes.  But  it  is  impossible, 
without  a  much  more  instant  and  broad  abBurditv, 
to  argue  that  the  state  of  Wisconsin  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  keeping  up  the  population  of 
New  York,  which  population  is  to  afford  New  York 
the  means  of  constitutionally  over-ruling  and  out- 
voting Wisconsin.  As  soon  as  Wisconsin  clearly 
understands  this,  it  will  not  long  consent  to  pay 
out  of  its  own  pocket  to  keep  up  the  fishing  tiude 
of  its  neighbor,  under  the  pretext  that  such  sacri- 
fice is  requisite  for  the  honor,  glory,  and  power  of 
the  general  marine  flag.  Federal  ssjgacity  will 
speedily  see  through  a  humbug  which  is  far  more 
easily  tenable  under  systems  not  federal.  Let  us, 
therefore,  leave  the  New  Engknder  alone.  It  is 
not  the  Old  Englander  that  can^pull  down  the 
pride  of  these  fisheries  ;  but  the  internal  and  agri- 
cultural states,  who  pay  for  the  bounties  and  the 
protection  which  afterwards  in  the  shape  of  popu- 
lation are  employed  against  themselves,  are  sure 
sooner  or  later  to  do  it. 

We  should  much  desire,  moreover,  to  have  other 
witnesses  than  military  seamen  examined  upon  the 
question  of  the  comparative  prosperity  of  fisheries. 
We  are  willing  to  accept  Lord  Dundonald^s  facts. 
But  we  should  like  to  nave  the  question  elucidated 
by  those  who  look  at  it,  and  have  studied  it,  from 
the  commercial  rather  than  firom  Uie  naval  point 
of  view. 

If  we  are  to  accept  it  as  a  certain  fact  that  we 
experience  an  ill  suooess  and  a  decay  in   cor 
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fisheries  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  other  path 
of  speculation  or  enterprise,  we  are  also  to  remem- 
her  that  it  is  not  merely  from  the  Newfoundland 
fishery  we  have  been  driven  by  competition.  From 
the  Soath  Sea  whale  fishery  the  Americans  have 
also  driven  us,  and  there  at  least  we  cannot  attrib- 
nte  the  defeat  to  the  sole  influence  of  American 
bounties.  In  truth,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  our 
fulure  in  this,  as  well  as  our  success  in  other  un- 
dertakings, as  contrasted  with  America,  be  not  in 
both  cases  distinctly  owin^  to  the  very  different 
systems  of  association  which  prevail  in  the  two 
countries.  In  England  we  associate  capital  almost 
to  any  amount ;  with  that  capital  we  command 
certain  kinds  of  intellect  and  power,  scientific 
intelligence  for  example ;  and  by  these  means, 
when  properly  applicable  to  the  matters  in  hand, 
we  arrive  at  results  such  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  admire  and  imitate,  but  can  only  at  distance 
fellow.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  associa- 
tion is  generally  among  men  of  small  capital,  who 
club  together  not  merely  their  capital,  but  their 
personfQ  activity  and  intelligence.  A  fishery 
company  with  us  would  be  a  congregation  of  indi- 
viduals, nine-tenths  of  whom  would  merely  lay 
down  each  their  500/.  or  their  1,000/.,  and  leave  it 
to  fortune  or  their  co-proprietors  to  look  to  the 
wise  workings  and  management.  In  America 
half  a  dozen  persons  would  club  to  purchase  a 
vessel,  would  embark  in  her,  would  themselves 
haul  her  ropes  and  fling  her  harpoons,  each  man 
looking  at  the  most  strictly  economic  outlay  and 
turning  of  his  own  little  capital.  It  needs  no 
great  rorce  of  discernment  to  tell  which  kind  of 
enterprise  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  successful. 

Great  association  of  capital,  commanding  in- 
telligence by  purchase,  that  is  the  characteristic 
of  England.  Small  association  of  capit&l,  its 
owners  employing  their  own  intelligence,  that  is 
the  characteristic  of  America.  In  all  enterprise 
requiring  and  admitting  the  former  we  succeed 
most  admirably,  although  not  without  the  terrible 
e£^ts  now  and  then  of  entrusting  immense 
interests  to  discretionary  chances  hardly  less  great. 
The  glories  and  disgraces,  the  blunders  and  the 
achievements  of  our  railroad  system  would  fill 
volumes,  and  not  uninteresting  ones,  with  the 
same  principle  of  failure  and  success  prominent 
and  predominant  throughout.  But  there  is  no 
speculation  in  which  private  enterprise  is  so  fiir 
superior  to  joint-stock  direction  as  in  that  of 
fisheries.  The  money  of  the  idle  capitalist  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  flung  away  in  those  fog-oenighted 
seas.  When  rude,  rough  English  whalers  fre- 
auented  the  Bay  of  Isuinds,  or  stretched  firom 
Sydney  on  their  own  adventure,  it  was  a  prosper- 
ous business.  It  is  still  so  with  the  Americans. 
It  is  no  longer  so  with  the  British  companies. 

We  have  read  many  disquisitions  on  the  necessi- 
ty of  providing  some  better  investment  for  the 
economies  of  the  poor  than  a  savings-bank ;  and 
we  have  also  read  amusing  and  sad  accounts  of  the 
improvidence  of  seamen.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  result  of  a  commission  that  should  visit  Amer- 
ican and  French  ports,  and  discover  for  us  the 
secret  of  how  it  is  that  so  many  French  and 
Americans,  mere  sailors,  do  continue  to  save 
money,  and  to  invest  it  in  shipping.  Notoriously 
the  sea&ring  class  is  one  wnich  will  not  save 
money  to  invest  it  in  ways  it  knows  nothing  about. 
But  if  there  are  facilities  fer  our  seamen  to  vest 
savings  in  their  own  trade  and  pursuit,  as  sailors 
are  enabled  to  do  in  other  countries,  the  result 


might  be  a  revolution  in  two  very  important  points, 
one  of  them  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
the  seafaring  population,  and  the  other  the  resur- 
rection of  our  fisheries,  which,  in  no  other  way 
than  by  individual  enterprise  and  association,  can 
be  made  again  to  prosper.  We  do  much  with 
capital.  But  in  certain  cases  English  capiuil 
manages  to  overturn  and  extinguish  individual 
enterprise  ;  and  this  should  be  obviated. 


From  the  Times,  3d  Sept. 
FISHERIES. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  American  papers  have 
not  as  yet  gjiven  any  confirmation  to  tne  assuring 
reports  which  were  diffused  by  the  ministerial 
pnnts  in  this  country.  We  were  informed,  on  this 
Oracular  but  somewhat  enigmatical  authority, 
that  there  had  never  existed  any  serious  differences 
between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
States  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  or,  at  least, 
that  these  misunderstandings  had  been  greatly  ex- 
ag^nited,  or,  finally,  that  the  impending  rupture, 
if^it  had  ever  impended,  had  been  conclusively 
averted  by  a  pacific  adjustment  of  all  the  points  in 
dispute.  The  fact  of  the  embroilment,  however, 
has  now  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
proceedings  in  Congress,  and  we  can  plainly  see 
that  the  misconceptions  and  irritation  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  far  firom  being  confined  to  provincial  jour- 
nals or  local  {^tators,  had  extended  to  active 
members  of  the  Legislature,  and  were  still  occupy- 
ing, by  the  most  recent  advices,  the  anxious 
attention  of  government.  We  trust  that  the  dis- 
cernment of  our  contemporaries  on  the  point  of  the 
settlement  may  be  less  at  fault  than  it  proved  to  be 
on  the  matter  of  the  disiigreement ;  but  the  org-ans 
of  American  opinion  have  certainly  not  yet  ac- 
quired any  variation  of  tone  from  the  alleged 
accord  of  the  two  governments.  It  is  probable 
that  the  definite  profKJsals  of  Lord  Derby's  ministry 
have  not  yet  become  generally  known  across  the 
Atlantic;  but  we  suspect  that  a  more  recondite 
influence  is  at  work  in  maintaining  the  visible  dis- 
content. 

The  reader  is  not  likely  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  fishing  privileges  firom  which  the  Americans, 
by  their  own  renunciation,  stood  debiured,  were 
of  two  descriptions ;  one  relating  to  the  right  of 
entering  British  bays,  and  the  other  to  that  of  ap- 
proaching within  a  league  of  British  shores.  The 
former  point,  if  not  strictly  disputable,  was 
always  disputed ;  the  latter  was  never  overtly 
called  in  question;  but  both,  in  reality,  were 
evaded  together.  The  privilege  of  fishing  in-shore 
was  much  more  important  than  that  of  entering  a 
bay,  and  the  New  Englanders,  while  systemati- 
cally assuming  the  one,  were  seldom  content  to 
forego  the  other.  As  no  doubt  whatever  could  1x5 
thrown  upon  the  in-shore  "regulations  of  tlie 
treaty,  the  colonists  were  fairly  justified  in  demand- 
ing, and  Sir  John  Pakington  in  ct)nceding,  a 
stncter  enforcement  of  their  rights  on  a  point  both 
so  plain  and  so  serious ;  but  the  corresponding  in- 
terests of  the  Americans  would  naturally  induce 
them  to  fix  the  dispute  exclusively  on  the  debata- 
ble article  of  the  convention,  though  it  was  not 
that  which  vras  either  solely  or  even  principally 
contravened.  In  short,  we  are  much  inclined  to 
believe  that  what  the  Americans  really  desired  was 
the  liberty  of  fishing  within  three  miles  of  our 
shoreB ;  that  their  annayance  has  risen  from  the 
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attentioii  eallod  to  their  encroachmeats  in  this 
napect,  and  that  their  aneer  found  eipresaioD  on  a 
di^rent  point,  because  tbere  was  really  no  room 
fur  oompliiint  on  the  point  actually  concerned.  If. 
indeed,  Mr.  Seward's  speech  nas  tn  he  taken  in  all 
respects  us  a  disclosure  of  gorernment  views,  there 
cnu  be  no  longer  anj  doubt  upon  the  question,  Fur 
the  honorable  senator  explained  himself  with  un- 
mistakable perspicuity.  "  Our  liBhermen,"  said 
he,  "  want  all  tliat  our  own  construction  of  the 
convention  gives  them,  ami  loanl  aitd  rmist  have 
more; — they  want  and  rnvst  have  the  privilege  of 
fishing  within  the  three  inhabited  miles,  and  of 
curing  6sh  on  the  shore." 

Now,  if  theaa  are  the  genuine  motives  which 
have  suggBsUd  and  embittered  the  international 
elteroatiuu,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  even  the 
liberal  surrender  of  British  cliums,  which  our 
ministerial  contemporaries  have  announced,  may 
tail  in  producing  satiafaction  or  conciliation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that,  as  the  real 
annay>ince  will  still  subsist,  the  discontent  will 
still  find  expression.  The  only  point  brought 
■ctu^ly  into  discussion  wns  that  which  concerned 
the  interpretation  of  the  Wnn  "  bays,"  and  this 
has  been  concedinglj  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  who,  as  we  learn  from  the  leakage  of 
ministerial  repositories,  have  acquired  the  free 
liberty  of  entering  all  our  bays  for  the  purely 
nomin^il  ounsideration  of  a  like  grant  on  their  own 

nt  to  us.  But,  though  this  must  necessarily 
niss  the  bay  question  forever  from  the  regions 
of  diplomacy,  it  will  do  little  towards  removing 
occasions  of  international  embroilment  if  the  real 
temptation  to  trespass  remains  behind  in  the 
reserve  of  the  inshore  fishery  to  colonial  vessels 
exclusively.  We  are  induced,  therefore,  lo  appre- 
hend that  dissatisfaction,  however  diaguiaed,  will 
still  be  felt  and  exhibited  thruuehout  the  Union  ; 
that  the  New  England  boats  wilfatill  expose  them- 
selves to  lawful  eoiiures  by  deliberate  encroach- 
ments, that  those  seizures  will  rankle  in  the 
American  mind,  and  that  opportunities  will  ulti- 
mately be  found,  or  created,  lor  bringing  this  last 
privilege  of  the  British  colonies  to  Uiat  stage  of 
alleged  doubt  or  concerted  ditficulty  which  haa  pre- 
ceded the  surrender  of  the  others. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  clearlv  the  interest 
of  our  government  to  close  at  ouce,  if  poeaibla,  all 
chances  of  trouble  by  favorable  negotiation.  The 
Americans  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  point  of 
doubting  or  repudiating  their  owq  renunciations 
respecting  the  io-shore  fisheries,  and  we  observe 
that  those  journals  which  echo  most  faithfully  Mr. 
Seward's  opinion  on  the  subject  have  the  grace  to 
acknowledge  that  Groat  Britain  could  never  be 
Bsked  for  so  valuable  a  concession  without  the 
offer  of  an  equivalent.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear 
inexpedient  to  entertain  proposals  for  a  surrender 
of  tills  incontestable  privilege,  for  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  more  is  involved  in  its  maintenance 
than  tho  mere  advantjigc  of  one  Eshing  trade  over 
another.  (Jonsiderations  of  general  policy,  no  leas 
than  of  fiscal  convenience,  suggest  the  retention  of 
this  rccogniied  border  along  the  coast  of  our  pos- 
sessions, and,  indeed,  if  the  Gshermen  of  the  two 
countries  were  admitted  by  the  abolition  of  aach 
limits  into  indiscriminate  aod  universal  contact,  it 
seems  oaturat  to  anticipate  that  the  chanoes  of 

Suarrel  must,  upon  the  whole, heratheratignient«d 
lan diminished.  Theseroflections,  however, which 
could  hardly  escape  the  evca  of  our  statesmen,  Kp- 
peat  to  have  been  more  then  counterbalanoed  by  i 


the  prospective  benefits  of  a  fiscal  settlement ;  for, 
if  we  correctly  understand  tho  matter,  the  admis- 
sion of  American  vessels  to  all  the  privileges  of 
British  fishermen,  without  reserve,  lias  actuallj 

'  formed  a  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence  on 
post  occasions.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  and  if 
the  negotiability  of  this  right   has  been  already 

.  acknowledeed,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  reopen- 

ling  the  discussion.  "There  is  only  one  way," 
said  Mr.  Seward,  alWr  oonfessing  to  the  hanker- 

.ings  which  we  mentioned  above,  "  there  is  only 
one  way  that  Congress  can  act,  and   that  is  hv 

;  reciprocal  legislation  of  some  sort  with  tho  British 
Parliament  or  the  British  Colonies."  Thisispl^u 
speaking,  and  not  unreasonable  argument  :  but,  if 
such  views  are  carried  out,  we  must  bespeak  an 
"  equivalent"  rather  more  substantial  than  that' 
discovered  by  Lord  Darby's  government  on  the  lata 
occasion.  For  tho  Americans  to  ask  that  they 
may  take  all  our  fish  in  coDsidcmtion  of  letting  as 
take  all  theirs,  is  very  much  as  if  we  were  to 
demand  all  the  cotton  that  they  produce  on  the 
condition  of  returning  them  all  that  we  pmduoe  at 
home.  If  the  fish  were  on  both  shores  alike,  tb« 
New  Englanders  would  never  leave  their  own 
coasts  to  seek  them  on  ours.  Lastly,  the  pritilsKe 
must  not  be  carried  ofi"  before  it  is  paid  for.  Wa 
do  not  wish  the  Americans  to  "negotiate  under 
duresse"  or,  indeed,  unless  they  desire  it,  to  nego- 
tiate at  all,  but  they  must  nut  complain  that  wa 
protect  our  own  property  until  sucn  time  as  we 
agree  to  dispose  of^it.  No  Boston  merchant  would 
think  himself  afironted  if  he  were  kept  from  what 
was  not  his  own  until  he  hod  mode  a  bargain  for 
acquiring  it.  We  are  putting  no  "  duresse  "  upon 
the  .Americans  by  excluding  their  vcsaala  from  the 
in-flhore  fisbiog-grounds,  for  they  themselves  can- 
not pretend  that  they  have  any  right  to  approach 
them.  We  retain  nothing  but  what  thoy  do  not 
presume  to  claim  ;  and,  though  we  may  possiblj 
be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  our  property  upon 
terms  of  exchange,  we  must  take  good  care  of 
it  until  the  dealings  are  settled,  or  it  will  oeaae  to 
be  property  at  all. 


Fbeeman  Hunt.. — The  New  York  Independent  no- 
tices the  d^ee  conferred  upon  Mr.  Hunt,  by  Harvard 
University,  as  follows  : — 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
College  have  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  U. 
upon  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  the  founder  of  the  ittr- 
ohants'  Magaims  and  its  editor  for  the  thirteen  yean 
it  has  existed.  Such  a  compliment  from  our  oldMl 
University  to  the  self-niiuie  graduate  of  the  printing 


impliment  which  nothing  but  m 


We  most  cheerfully  re 
he  aboie  paragraph,  cod 
if  the  Merchant' Magaii 


,try  hav 


Few 


all  that  is  said  in 
iry  to  our  old  friend 
in  connected  with 


a  reputation  as  Freeman  Hunt.  He  has  often 
d  the  highest  commendations  of  the  first  litera- 

scientifio  iostitutions  of  Europe,  and  ttus  new 
ment  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent 
literary  universities  of  this  oonntry,  shows 
ime  merit  may  Bometimes  be  appreciated  and 
d   as  it  deaervef. — Rocktiter  Daily  Mvtr- 


DianTT  U  oft«D  a  vml  between  us  and  the  tmI 
truth  of  things.  Wit  pieross  this  veil  with  its  glitter- 
ing shafts,  and  lata  ia  the  "  insolent  lighL" 
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THE   TIMES. 


from  the  Spectator,  4th  Sept. 
THB  TIMES. 

The  tide  of  journalism  is  out,  and  news  has 
ebbed  to  its  shoals — its  blue  books  of  last  session, 
its  reviews  of  books  not  new,  its  wondrous  stories 
of  natural  history,  its  archseolosy,  and  explanations 
of  matters  long  since  past.  The  Tim€5  puts  on  an 
appearance  like  a  daily  edition  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  Take  the  paper  for  any  day  in  the 
week,  and  you  will  find  a  prolixity  of  eloquence  at 
railway  meetings,  delightful  to  the  speakers,  who 
find  tlmt  the  leading  Journal  rates  them  at  the 
inches  of  a  Stanley  or  a  Russell ;  copious  analyses 
of  railway  phenomena,  original  and  in  largest 
type  ;  theses  on  the  old  '*  War  in  Afghanistan  ;" 
Portuguese  public  affiiirs,  on  an  American  scale  ; 
after-dinner  speaking  at  a  local  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, with  distinguished  guests  from  a  distance ; 
new  **  Orders  in  Chancery,"  with  all  the  schedules 
in  extenso  ;  report  on  ''  the  Laws  of  Mortmain  ;*' 
report  on  the  Brehon  Laws  ;  and  a  marvellous 
story  of  a  fasting  girl  who  discourses  learnedly  on 
theological  topics.  The  life  of  the  hour,  while 
politics  have  gone  to  sleep,  is  represented  by  the 
Police  Courts  and  Ireland;  regions  in  whose  hot 
atmosphere,  as  in  Dante's  infernal  residence  of  the 
proud,  the  folk  are  ever  moving,  and  ever  waving 
their  hands  to  cast  from  them  the  slow  ceaseless 
rain  of  fire-flakes.  Meanwhile,  the  calm  editor 
discourses  gravely  on  the  time-honored  abuses  of 
the  Registration  Courts  ;  the  sempiternal  passive- 
ness  in  providing  to  meet  recurrent  cholera  ;  the 
ever-growing  enormities  of  the  railway  system  ; 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  British  clergy,  firom 
Indus  to  the  Pole. 

It  is  at  times  like  these  that  we  cast  up  our 
accounts  political  and  social.  Nobody  is  in  the 
shop  stamping  for  attention,  and  we  take  stock. 
The  statesman  and  the  editor  overhaul  their  desks, 
consign  the  condemned  rubbish  to  its  last  home, 
and  rediscover  the  beauties  of  for^tten  treasures. 
For,  while  there  are  beauties,  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  flesh  and  blood,  which  strike  the  hurried 
eye  even  in  the  highest  whirl  of  action,  there  are 
others  which  only  develop  their  not  less  deep 
delights  to  fond  and  lingering  contemplation  ;  and 
hence  the  editor  returns  to  his  blue  book,  the 
statesman  to  his  **  proposal  of  a  plan  for,"  &c. 
Chronic  enthusiasts  now  have  their  day,  and 
"ocean  postiige"  or** pure  water"  tantalize  the 
homely  reader  with  their  brilliant  possibilities. 
The  newspaper  reivder,  who  expects  to  see  what  is 

going  forward  in  the  world,  but  finds  himself 
welling  on  the  exploits  of  Clive  and  Keane,  of 
Warren  Hastings  and  Charles  James  Fox,  is 
set  thinking  on  the  tendency  of  events  to  run  in 
cycles ;  he  likens  Louis  Napoleon  to  Commodus ; 
speaks  of  Rienz'i  when  he  would  say  Mazzini ;  and 
sitting  down  to  write  a  note,  dates  it  **  Ab  urbe 
condita."  To  sanguine  minds  this  is  the  season 
fur  taking  acc(>unt  of  **  progress"  ;  and,  reflecting 
that  *^  Julius  Ca)sar  had  not  a  pane  of  glass  to  his 
window  nor  a  shirt  to  his  back,"  we  are  inclined 
to  launch  forth  in  exultations  at  gas,  steam,  rail- 
ways, electric  telegraphs,  &c.,  according  to  the 
stereotyped  rhapsodies.  To  the  conservative  mind, 
the  unchangeaolencss  of  essentials  now  recalls 
every  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  said  **  progress' ' ; 
the  last  crim.  con.  case  recurs,  amonsst  other 
antiquities  of  the  class,  with  the  domestic  vicissi- 
tudes of  Belisarius ;  the  Parisian  improvement- 
works  and  pageants  recall  the  **  panem  et  oiroen- 


ses" ;  the  Goth  overawes  over-civilized  Europe ; 
Catullus  sings  police  cases  and  boudoir  horrors  ; 
Horace  is  the  immortal  laureate  of  a  town  Par- 
nassus ;  man  still  imagines  happiness,  and  plucks 
the  dead  pear  of  Holy  Land,  or,  seeking  water  at 
the  fount,  draws  the  shrimp  in  its  vehicle  of  the 
W.  M.  E.  S.  Company. 

Or,  finding  the  past  barren,  recalcitrating  against 
tory  despondency,  we  fall  back  upon  the  future, 
extend  tne  career  of  achievement  into  enterprise 
and  speculation,  and,  like  an  eloquent  correspond- 
ent of  our  own,  imagine  the  day  when  vast 
ships  shall  skim  the  petty  billows  of  the  stormiest 
ocean  like  a  Thames  wherry  over  the  ripple, 
traversing  from  England  to  the  Antipodes  with 
neither  shipwreck  nor  sea-sickness ;  when  a  penny 
shall  be  the  postage  from  Otago  to  Stoke  Pogis, 
from  Vienna  to  Utica ;  when  England  and  Amer- 
ica, instead  of  bickering  in  the  petty  accents  of  a 
Chatfield  or  a  Webster,  over  Mosquito  kings  and 
fish,  *' bob-stay  and  sinker,"  shall  stand  side  by 
side,  protecting  universal  liberty  and  commerce, 
and  teaching  its  poor  emperors  and  Caesars  to 
behave  like  good  boys  in  the  school  of  God's 
world.  

In  France,  it  is  said  that  President  Bonaparte 
has  now  definitively  made  up  his  mind  to  ^*  the 
empire ;"  but  what  France  herself  has  to  say  on 
that  point  is  not  so  easily  defined,  since  she  is 
gagged.  And  not  only  gagged,  but,  we  verily 
beueve,  perplexed,  rather  wearied,  and  altogether 
uncertain  oi  her  own  mind.  It  is  necessary  to  pass 
some  time  in  the  country,  quietly  noting  the  un- 
studied traits  of  the  intimate  feeling  of  the  people, 
in  its  own  countenance  and  its  own  heart,  before 
you  attain  to  any  oonception  of  its  sentiments. 
Men  who  once  opposed  the  actual  regime,  have 
become,  so  to  speak,  passively  resigned  to  it,  from 
having  acquired  a  thorough  doubt  as  to  the 
honesty  and  capacity  of  all  existing  parties.  Louis 
Napoleon  stands,  like  Lord  Derby,  by  favor  of 
omnilateral  opposition.  Meanwhile,  the  govern- 
ment really  corrup/s  very  few,  and  does  not  impost 
on  any.  Everybody  knows  it  for  what  it  is — ^a 
terrible  knowledge !  But  nobody  is  disposed  to 
upset  it  in  fivvor  of  any  other  regime.  It  is  like  a 
disease  in  a  thoroughly  worn-out  patient,  which 
the  physician  will  not  cure  lest  he  leave  the  field 
open  for  a  worse.  The  existing  lull  of  political 
strife  is  not  unprofitable  to  the  country,  which  is 
making  prodigious  strides  in  material  well-being 
and  in  accumubition  of  wealth  ;  and  while  he  can 
**  save  society"  by  his  empirical  violences — while 
he  can  prevent  riot,  hatenil  to  trade — Louis  Na- 
poleon may  retain  his  place. 

But  that  it  is  a  hard  struggle,  appears  in  the 
undisguised  contest  to  which  he  is  committed  with 
words.  Writing  alarms  him  ;  but  he  cunnot  evade 
it.  The  Times  assails  him  from  the  Hill  of  Lud, 
with  historical  parallelisms  of  France  and  the 
Lower  Empire ;  and  he  cannot  abstain  from 
answering  in  his  Government  Gazette  !  La  Prtsst 
questions  the  right  of  Le  Pays  to  say  tliat  tlie  2d 
of  December  prevented  disoixier  in  May,  or  that 
France  is  a  nation  of  cut-throats  to  be  put  down 
by  anticipatory  out-throats ;  and  La  Prcssc  is 
"  warned,"  as  a  prelude  to  its  suppression  ;  so, 
that  all  Louis  Napoleon's  tact  and  talent  for  pas- 
sive silence  cannot  restrain  him  from  contest  with 
Emile  de  Girardin,  the  clever  and  vigorous  adven- 
turer who  is  all  but  the  Warwick  of  Paris.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  great  nerve  in  total  abstinence  of 
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espMBUon  ;  but  tbe  aoeeasmg  twirl  of  hia  mua- 
toche  with  finger  and  tbumb  betraja  the  reitless- 
oew  bebind  that  muk,  and  the  TVmes  and  the 
Prenepfovvke  him  out  of  hia  reserve.  It  is  a  hard 
ftruegle  ;  and  he  hastens  b>  the  Empire  aa  the 
worried  gamester  pTecipilatea  tbe  game,  to  learn 
hia  bte.  

Ibr  CBhery  dispute  may  have  ended  diplotnati- 
etUj,  but  it  has  not  ended  procticaJly.  We  come 
to  this  conclusion  not  chie^  through  the  reports 
of  continued  exacerbation  in  tlie  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  nor  through  the  report  at  Mr. 
Seward's  speech,  pointinz  to  ulteriur  ncgntia- 
tioDS,  but  through  a  consideration  of  the  (acts 


Hun  are  well  known,  as  tbej  have  long  existed, 
uia  as  they  have  already  been  explained  in  our 
pages.    Not  that  the  speech  of  Mr.  Seward  is  weali 


in  corroboration  of  our  position.  Whi 
a  man  so  eminent,  so  experienced,  bo  esteemed, 
makes  a  declaration  on  tne  part  of  America,  it 
aomes  with  more  force  than  the  language  of  oS- 
dals  whose  tongues  bave  not  been  sincere,  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  expiring  "Our  fishermen 
want,"  he  says,  "  all  that  our  own  construction  of 
theconTentioD  gives  them,  and  want  and  must  have 
more ;  tbey  want  and  must  have  the  privilege  of 
fishing  within  the  three  inhibited  miles,  and  of 
onring  the  fish  on  the  shore."  With  much  good 
fiiith,the  American  wai^shict  bave  been  driving 
their  own  countrymen  off  the  gniund ;  but  that 
eannot  lust.  The  American  fishermen  want  what 
Mr.  Scwnrd  says,  because  practically  they  have 
always  had  it,  tiecause  sulois  cannol  bo  made  to 
respect  an  imaginaiy  line  laid  down  on  the  dancing 
flowing  waters,  and  because  tbe  fish  which  thoy 
pursue  lead  them  within  the  line.  The  reply  of 
certain  English  writers,  that  the  concession  of 
frecdoui  to  nsh  in  American  grounds  is  as  much  as 
if  he  were  to  ofier  British  in  return  fiir  Americun 
cotton,  dues  not  apply  ;  local  and  personal  incite- 
ments are  stronger  even  than  justice,  when  that  is 
mly  abstract  or  enforced  by  remote  p>iwers ;  and 
fishermen  cannot  bear  diplomacy  in  mind.  Nur 
needs  the  ulterior  bai^in  be  embodied  in  fish 
alone.  As  the  only  way  in  which  Congress  can 
act,  Mr.  Seward  indicates  ■■  reciprocal  legislation 
rf  tome  sort  with  the  British  Parliament  or  the 
British  Colonies."  In  whatsoever  way,  the  ques- 
tion will  have  to  be  settled  more  solidly  that  it  now 
is,  by  ulterior  negotiation. 


_.  ..  _ _  _  forewarning  of  the  contempt 

with  which  posterity  will  reg^  their  want  of 
principle,  of  genius,  of  dignity.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  justice  done,  and  to  anticipate  the  time  when 
it  will  be  done  ;  all  that  is  manliest  in  the  human 
heart  receives  satisfaction  from  the  Spectacle ; 
ind,  whether  that  justice  be  homage  or  contempt, 
to  pay  it  well  according  to  the  dues  of  public  men, 
is  on  education  for  a  people,  and  has  no  mean  in- 
Suence  in  the  formation  of  their  character,  Steele 
said  that  it  was  the  finest  education  for  a  youth  to 
love  a  charming  end  virtuous  woman  ;  and  to 
cherish  feelings  of  admiration  and  of  gratitude 
towards  a  statesman  who  deserves  both,  in  like 
muiner  elevates  the  people  who  entertein  them. 
It  is,  we  repent,  the  policy  and  character  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  lift  him  so  tiigb  in  popular  esteem, 
and  attex^  the  old  Greek  title  of  "  benefactor"  to 
Ilia  name.  Not  that  a  atrong  sense  of  the  phywcal 
comfort  which  he  has  increased  and  secured,  doea 
not  mingle  in  the  feeling  of  the  people  to  him. 
But  he  touched  something  in  the  popular  heart 
more  noble  than  its  selfishness,  as  those  who  now 
fill  his  place  rouse  in  that  same  heart  an  ind^na- 
tion  in  which  moral  elemente  play  the  foremost 
port.  The  Englishman  admires  m  Feci  the  union 
of  cautiousness  with  grand  conceptions,  of  parlia- 
mentary tactics  with  superiority  to  party  ties,  of 
liighmindednesa  and  disinterestedness  with  a  sin- 
giuar  degree  of  practicality. 


PEEL  AND    THE   PEOPLE. 

The  popular  applause  that  greeted  the  closing 
years  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  career,  the  respect  with 
which  his  name  was  mentioned  by  all  but  the 
condotticri  of  fiiction,  has  since  his  death  received 
a  lasting  confirmation  in  memorial  of  stone  and 
bronze,  erected  in  towns  whose  interests  bound 
them  Ui  bo  specially  thankful  for  the  boldness  of 
his  policy.  These  tokens  of  a  nation's  gratitude 
and  respect  are  the  St  instrumento  of  punishment 
for  those  who  abused  him  while  he  lived,  and  now 
tliat  he  is  dead  have  imiteted  just  so  much  of  his 
career  as  Uken  by  itself  was  neither  to  his  honor 
nor  the  nation's  advantage.  Peel's  successors 
must  bite  their  lips  as  they  bear  of  one  &ct  after 
another  bearing  testimony  to  the  profound  impres' 
sion  which  the  characterandpolioy  of  the  deaeiWd 


FrtHD  Itac  BpscUUr,  «h  Btft. 

EURO PA   AT    CREMORNE. 

EoROF.i  is  summoned  te  the  Westminster  Police 
Court  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruel^ 
to  .\nimals,  te  account  for  her  escapade  in  riding 
ofi*  on  the  bull.  Cremome  is  the  scene  of  the 
offence.  The  poor  beast,  it  appears,  is  suspended 
by  girths  ;  on  it  sits  the  Europa  of  the  hour  ;  and 
a  l»]loon  supplies  the  motive  power.  Tbe  leaa 
clasBio  Poitevin  hod  mounted  skywards  on  a  pony. 
A  veterinary  surgeon  is  ready  to  swear  that  tba 
position  of  the  boost  is  unnatural  and  painful ; 


survives,  and  the  animals  wUl  be  rescued  from 
their  wretehed  labors. 

It  is  sorry  work,  however,  whan  coercive  polios 
is  the  substitute  for  sense  and  eood  fetling  in  the 
public.  The  position  of  the  bull  is  uonatural  and 
painful,  but  what  is  that  of  Madame  Poitevin! 
We  say  nothing  of  her  nyuiphtean  costume,  since 
art  poBBCBsea  its  licenses,  nut  whece  vaa  the  art 
to  hallow  that  dismal  scene  1  Imagine  the  cruelty 
to  the  tradition.  The  bull,  that  ought  to  be  ei- 
ulting  in  hia  victory — Jove  himself  converted  to 
the  king  of  the  pastures  and  elopinj;  with  tbe  fair 
nymph — is  represented  by  a  poor  beast  slung  as 
beasts  are  at  sea,  in  helpless  su&ring  ;  instead  of 
"  floating  o'er  the  Argolio  floods,"  thry  are  carried 
through  the  smoke  over  Chelsea,  hanging  to  the 
balloon  which  quite  eclipses  the  poor  Europa  of 
Cremome.  It  is  a  helpless  &rce,  with  all  tbe  m^ 
ohinery  that  ought  to  be  "  behind  the  scene*" 
exposed.  A  more  beggarly  and  bung^Iing  burlesqoa 
could  not  be  devised.  Th«  whole  thing  was  odiooa 
and  ridieulous,  and  ought  to  have  been  booted  6a 
ila  ugly  abaurdity. 

Bat  what  most  be  tbe  OMiditioD  of  the  poor 


X4U  MIDJNIUUT    MUSINGS    AT    SiSA. 

audience  ?    These  exhibitions,  it  is  said,  are  the  From  the  Episcopal  Recorder, 
things  that  **  draw."    While  theatres  are  empty, 

while  the  National  Gallery  is  cold  vaouity,  the  MIDNIGHT  MUSINGS  AT  SEA. 
places  that  collect  delighted  audiences  are  pre- 
cisely these,  where  Mr.  ureen  goes  up  •*  positively  The  midnight  hourcometh  on  apace, 
the  mst  time,"  with  a  brass  band  ;  wnere  Poitevin  And  yet  mine  eyes  have  bid  farewell  to  slumber  ; 
hangs  on  a  pony,  <x  his  wife  on  a  bull,  and  goes  For  memories  of  the  past,  like  pallid  ghosts, 
dangling  about  the  suburbs ;  where  a  posture-  Are  flitting  round  my  spirit,  without  number  ; 
maker  performs  his  feats  on  a  poll  beneath  the  car,  And  like  an  eager  child,  impatiently, 
till  he  IS  out  of  sight.     In  the  last  case,  indeed,  ^^^  whispereth  low,  "  Oh  !  list  thee  first  to  me." 
there  is  something  admirable,  in  the  display  of  ^hey  will  not  leave  me,  so  adieu  awhile 
human  vigor,  of  ski  1,  and  nerve  ;  only  it  is  pre-  ^11  thought  of  rest;  and  now,  dear  memories,  hither, 
posterously  out  of  pkce.     By  attending  these  ex-  ye  were  all  once  what  we  of  earth  name  hopes, 
hibitions,  the  London  audience  confesses  its  mis-  Buds  of  bright  promise,  bursting  forth  to  wither, 
erable  estate.     It  is  so  e£fete  in  its  sensations  that  l  hear  you  call  me,  on  the  mighty  deep — 
it  cannot  get  up.  an  interest  even  in  a  balloon,  Then  come  unto  me  ere  '*  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 
unless  the  veteran  of  two  generations  go  up  '*  pos- 
itively the  last  time"  with  a  brass  band,  or  unless  She  oometh  first !  one  with  a  gentle  voice, 
a  woman  be  hanged  with  a  bull  to  the  apparatus !  An  eye  that  smiled  on  me  as  smiled  none  other  ; 
Thai  will  attract.  My  earliest  kiss  was  hers — my  first  caress 

Politicians  should  take  this  hint.     In  the  re-  Those  arms  did  give  me,  dearest,  sainted  mother, 

viving  season,  the  British  public,  which  cannot  ^e  listened  kindly  to  each  fancy  wild 

^t  up  the  slightest  interest  in  its  own  political  ^xth  patient  ear,  then  gave  sweet  counsel  to  her 

rights,  might  be  attracted  to  the  soirees  of  the  chila. 

-,-»        11.  ix         ^         1              .J.     J          ^  A  snowy  piUow  m  a  aim-lit  room  : 

John  RusseU  might  muster  a  larger  attendance  to  Her  hands,  Uke  stricken  lilies,  motionless 

go  with  him  into  the  lobby,  if  he  were  to  make  his  Rest  on  her  bosom  !  't  was  an  eariy  doom, 

speech  of  no-confidence  dressed  in  the  real  armor  Sweet  sister  !  smiling  did  she  yield  her  breath, 

of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  head  the  proces-  And  fiiirer  than  in  life  was  her  sweet  face  in  death. 

sion  into  the  lobby  seated  on  the  back  of  a  donkey. 

Possibly  the   leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  She  vanisheth,  and  now,  oh  !  thou  art  near, 

might  antagonize  that  formidable  combination,  by  Thou,  whom  I  sketched  when  wild  imaginations 

riding  to  the  House,  round  by  Oxford  street,  St.  Came  in  a  brilUant  throng,  and  at  my  will, 

Paul^,  and  the  Strand,  on  an  ostrich,  and  making  Mine  untamed  pencil  dashed  off  wild  creations, 

his  speech  on  a  tight  rope,  in  recitative,  to  the  ac-  That  were  all  light,  aU  shadowless  and  airy— 

commniment  of  ten  Ethiopian  serenaders  led  b^  ^  was  a  hght  heart  that  traced  each  beautiful  vagary. 

M.  JuUien  on  the  bones.    The  English  public  is  «  j  .    -  .     .  . 

recaUed  to  consciousness  by  such  appeals  to  its  ^  T®?®^  *?  ^  visions,  yet  my  soul 

understanding ;  and  thus  aroused,  "  tW  two  great  ^/^?if  ^^*^  V,^^  J^J^  '  «^^^^««  ,    ^ 

«-,«*:««  ;«  *u^  -f«f.»'»  «,;«!.♦  o»»iJ»   ^^«ix  o«5  «/*♦  Of"  idle  words,"  marred  many  a  lonely  hour  ; 

prties  m  the  state    might  awake,  anse,  and  not  These  earth-born  thoughts,  aid  strange  imaginings. 

DC  torever  tauen.                  r      x-      i     i_  They  give  small  comfort,  when  in  pain  and  sorrow. 

The  necessity,  however,  for  stimulants  so  coarse,  y^^^  ^^  darkened  room  we  wait  the  dawning  mo»- 

shows  the  debilitated  condition  of  the  Londoners,  ^^^ 
aesthetically.    There  lies  the  root  of  the  evil.  One 

can  understand  how  the  poor  Parisians  may  have  And  then,  thou  blessed  one  !  thou,  who  art  now 
been  perverted  to  a  toleration,  or  even  to  ao  enjoy-  One  of  the  holy  beings,  ever  dwelling 
ment  of  Poitevin,  after  Louis  Napoleon,  who  is  a  Around  "  the  great  white  throne,"  in  robes  of  light, 
perpetual  Jupiter   Tonans  ex  machina ;  but  that  Thy  voice,  with  the  redeemed,  ever  swelling- 
Londoners  should  have  come   to  the  same  pass,  ^^  •  *hou  wert  my  good  angel,  when,  like  me, 
bodes  m  for  our  institutions.    To  rescue  the  par-  ^hou  worest  the  fraU  garb  of  weak  mortality. 
ticular  bull,  however  meritorious  a  mission,  b  but  --      ,         „          ,              .  •      *              » 
a  small  part  of  the  cure,  when  the  public  mind  is  They  have  all  gone !  sweet  spirits,  fare-ye-well— 

depravecT.    To  follow  the  lunatic  in  his  rambles,  „  S^<^  ^^  '  ^  ^«^  .«^"Y  ^^°7  "J^^^rfr*^" 
an§  i^habilitate  the  victims  of  hu,  morbid  caprice,  ^^;ri^!^;^ 
IS  poor  regimen  ;  the  aim  should  be,  to  rescue  the  ^o  welcome  us,  the  wanderers  o'er  the  sea- 
lunatic  himself,  and  to  cure  his  diseased  motive.  Father  in  Heaven,  what  thanks  thy  chUdren  owe  to 
It  occurs  to  us  that  some  processes  or  education  rp||^  i 
already  going  on  may  help  in  such  case,  with  time. 

Perhaps  the  church  has  not  done  all  it  might,  if.  They  wateh  for  us  within  that  distant  home, 

instead  of  terrifymg  congregations  with  threats  of  They  tremble  when  they  muse  upon  our  meeting  ; 

eternal  perdition,  through  misconception  of  a  mi-  Each  one  imagineth  how  the  other  looks. 

croecopic  doctrinal  distinction,  it  had  more  simply  Oh  !  it  will  be  a  wild,  a  joyous  greeting. 

and  practically  expounded  the  eternal  laws  of  fife  Yet  tears  will  flow,  while  smiles  light  up  the  eye; 

and  divine  government.     Perhaps  a  more  profita^  W«  ^  ™J?»  ^^  ,f  *«y  *  ^«^<^«  ^^^^  whispered  us 

ble  »*  observance  of  the  Sabbath"  may  help.    At  Good-by. 

all  events,  it  is  in  the  better  training  of  the  people  .^^^  .,^„  ^  ♦u^«„i»*a  t  «„r  >^^;«  «.„=♦  ^«o* 

that  these  idle  cruelties  aw  to  be  cured.    fi«iii-  ^^^l^^^*  P^,^''^^  -  T^  ^^             T 

wuav  ''"^  '^\  w«wn.»w  «w  w  »/o  v«uv^<.     ^*»««^  Soothe  mv  disturbed  spirit  with  your  rushing, 

while,  although  a  sorry  one,  the  police  magistrate  WMte^restSd  waves !  for  it  hath  ample  need  ; 

18  the  legitimate  substitute  for  right  feeline.     If  j^^  ^e  to  sleep,  as  a  fond  mother  hushing 

the  Engrish  heart  is  not,  at  present,  altogether  in  Her  wayward  chUd  ;  and  thus,  on  ocean's  breast, 

the  right  place,  there  is  the  policemaa  at  the  star  ««I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  take  my 

tion-house.  rest" 
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From  the  Spectator. 
PERFECT  SAFETY  ATTAINABLE  AT  SEA. 

No.  2  A^aiQ  Street,  Adelphi,  Augnst  21, 1852. 

Sir — ^Your  remarks  in  to-day's  number  on  the 
question  of  **  Fire  at  Sea"  have  called  up  thoughts 
tfnd  reflections  of  many  years,  verified  by  much  ex- 
perience,  leading  me  to  the  conclusion  which  I  de- 
liberately affirm  ;  viz. : 

That  the  principle  of  sea  transit,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, contains  the  elements  of  nearly  absolute 
safety — moi-e  iibsoluto  than  any  transit  by  land. 
Save  the  single  circumstance  of  collision  by  care- 
lessness, there  seems  no  risk  that  human  foresight 
cannot  practically  guard  against. 

A  few  months  back  £  was  pacing  the  deck  of  a 
Mediterranean  steamer.  As  it  grew  dark  I  noticed 
the  redness  of  the  funnel.  Going  forwards,  I  found 
tiio  iron  chimney-guard  where  it  touched  the  deck 
was  so  hot  that  it  burnt  my  hand.  I  went  down 
into  the  engine-room,  and  the  whole  material  of 
the  timl)er-built  craft  felt  hot  enouzh  to  cook  a 
steak.  With  this  practical  examination,  and  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  in  a  vessel  competing  for 
speed  with  others,  I  returned  on  deck,  but  before 
I  lay  down  to  sleep  took  the  Mississippi  precaution 
of  tying  on  an  air-belt.  Next  day  I  was  in  harbor, 
firmly  resolving  not  to  try  that  craft  any  more. 
Subsequently  I  was  informed  that  a  similar  vessel 
was  burned  in  Cadiz  bay  a  few  years  back. 

Ere  steaiu  was,  for  ocean  navigation,  the  risk  of 
fire  was  comparatively  small,  save  from  risky  cargo. 
The  craft  was  damp  and  foul,  and  the  only  fires 
were  the  cook's  galley  upon  deck  and  an  occasional 
twelve  cubic  inches  of  smoky  coal  in  the  iron  box 
called  a  stove  in  the  cabin.  To  set  fire  to  such  a 
craft  was  as  difficult  as  to  burn  the  wet  clothing  of 
a  washerwoman.  People's  health  doubtless  suf- 
fered from  this  state  of  things  ;  but  fire  had  as  little 
chance  as  it  would  have  in  a  graveyard.  .  It  so 
happens  that  the  air  and  atmosphere  which  is  most 
conducive  to  human  health  is  precisely  that  which 
is  best  adapted  to  encourage  combustion.  And 
this  is  the  solution  of  the  burning  down  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
other  buildings.  They  were  constructed  at  the 
time  when  people  wore  cloaks  in-doors  as  a  precau- 
tion a^iiiust  cold,  and  did  not 'understand  the  evils 
of  moist  air.  A  more  intelligent  age  required 
healthy  dryness  and  warmth  ;  the  timber  buildings 
consequently  became  tinder,  and  they  were  burnt. 
Even  80,  the  risk  of  fires  at  sea  has  been  increased 
by  the  very  precautions  taken  to  render  vessels 
more  healthy. 

When  to  this  is  added  the  modem  practice  of 
putting  a  huge  fire  in  the  hold  of  the  wooden  ves- 
sel, drying  every  part  of  the  timber  to  fire-catching 
point,  the  marvel  is,  not  that  one  is  occasionally 
Durned,  but  that  all  are  not  burned.  With  river- 
steamers  or  coasters,  where  the  fires  are  extin- 
guished at  intervals  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours, 
tlic  vessel  has  some  chance  of  cooling  down  and 
escaping ;  but  in  an  ocean-steamer,  wood-built,  and 
with  fires  roaring  for  many  days  together,  it  is  a 
clear  *'  tempting  of  Providence" — ^it  is  like  sleep- 
ing on  a  volcano. 

The  Amazon  was  burned,  and  reams  of  papw 
were  printed  to  account  for  how  she  caught  fight. 
All  such  reasoning  seems  puerile.  She  might  be 
fairly  or  unfairly  set  fire  to,  and  the  underwriters 
might  or  might  not  pay  the  insurance ;  but  the 
broad  fact,  glaring  above  all,  and  plainly  to  be 
read  by  the  light  of  her  burning  timoers,  and  the 


lesson  enforced  by  the  death-shrieks  of  perishing 
passengers  was,  she  was  built  of  combustible  maieritu. 

We  do  not  want  to  live  in  the  midst  of  care  and 
cautions,  but  in  free  security.  We  are  not  con- 
tented that  our  property  be  insured  in  a  fire-oflBce  ; 
we  want  to  avoid  the  fire,  and  all  its  risk  and 
trouble.  We  do  not  want  to  behold  boats  around 
us  ready  to  remove  us  from  one  contingency  to  an- 
other, nor  to  wear  swimming-girdles  as  a  daily 
article  of  dress.  The  continued  existence  of  in- 
surance-offices against  fires  in  our  dwellings  and 
conveyances  is  a  practical  satire  on  the  perverse 
ignorance  or  defiance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
the  altered  c<mdition  of  our  circumstances. 

Ji^ature  provides  for  the  varied  conditions  of  man. 
She  provided  him  timber  to  build  his  canoe  as  a 
"  dug-out.'*  As  his  ships  grew  in  size,  he  joined 
his  timbers  by  art.  lie  needed  larger  ships  for 
ocean  service,  and  they  increased  in  bulk  till  the 
property  of  cohesion  in  timber  became  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  weight  that  stranding  and  wreck 
became  almost  synonymous  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
iron  had  been  brought  forth  from  the  mine  and 
the  rolls — imperfect,  it  is  true,  at  the  outset,  but 
growing  every  day  better  adapted  to  its  new  uses. 

Fifty  years  back,  iron  was  used  on  the  Padding- 
ton  Canal  for  the  construction  of  boiits — a  kind  of 
sheet-iron  tanks  without  boat  form — only  contrived 
to  carry  a  load,  which  they  did  more  efficiently 
than  wooden  boats  ;  but  probably  they  were  then 
too  costly.  Subsequently,  the  shallow  water  of 
the  Clyde  rendering  light  draught  essential,  some 
strange  iron  craft  were  built,  so  guiltless  of  all  pro- 
portion, so  unlike  vessels,  that  an  innocent  Lon- 
doner, seeing  one  for  the  first  time  on  the  stocks, 
asked,  "  Was  it  a  kettle  to  boil  a  whale  whole  ?" 
In  process  of  time  came  the  Great  Britain,  of  pro- 
portions larger  than  the  then  existing  material 
was  adapted  to,  and  her  stranding  in  Dundrum 
Bay  frightened  "  sheep-men"  from  following  up 
the  principle  of  large  iron  vessels.  Yet  her  four 
months'  thrashing  by  the  ocean  waves  and  coming 
off  a  ship  at  last,  did  good  service  by  proving  that 
there  were  qualities  in  iron  unattainable  by  wooden 
vessels. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  gunnery  and  sea- 
fightmg,  there  is  yet  no  proved  inherent  defect  in 
iron  vessels ;  and  even  the  Admiralty  experiments 
prove  more  as  to  defective  material  and  construc- 
tion than  defective  principle.  But  we  may  assume 
that  passengers  do  not  go  to  sea  to  fight ;  and  there 
is  no  more  semblance  of  reason  in  sending  them 
to  sea  in  war-ships  than  there  would  be  in  sending 
them  by  land  in  army  tumbrels.  The  question, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  into  what  is  the  best  kind 
of  vessel  combining  the  qualities  of 

1.  Safety; 

2.  Com&rt ; 

3.  Speed ; 

4.  Economy. 

Under  the  head  of  safety  we  must  consider  what 
are  the  elements  of  danger :  first,  fire  or  explosion  ; 
second,  collision  ;  thira,  leaks  ;  fourth,  rocks ; 
fifth,  stranding ;  sixth,  the  attack  of  a  cachalot 
whale — of  which  two  instances  at  least  are  recorded 
resulting  in  the  destraction  of  the  vessels  in  the 
open  sea. 

Fire  may  be  eoarded  against  by  having  no  com- 
bustible materiiQ  in  the  construction  of  the  vessel ; 
and  if  combustible  furniture  be  used,  for  which 
there  is  no  necessity,  it  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  may  at  any  time  he  isolateld  by  a  series  of  separate 
apartmentB  or  metallic  partitions,  and  drowned  at 
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pleasure .  The  boiler  apartment  should  also  be  iso- 
lated with  double  partitions  and  air-spaces,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  firemen  may  always  stand  in  cool 
currents.  The  floor,  up  to  a  certain  height,  should  be 
of  double  plates,  and  the  interstices  lined  with  non- 
combustible  timber,  rendered  so  by  lime  saturation, 
merely  to  give  mechanical  resistance  and  strength. 
Above  the  floor,  the  hold  should  be  divided  into 
sufficient  water-tight  compartments  by  iron  parti- 
tions both  longitudinally  and  athwart-ships,  so 
that  no  striking  on  a  rock  would  involve  sinking ; 
precisely  as  the  Mississippi  steamers  are  provided 
with  snag-chambers.  These  cells  or  compart- 
ments should  form  the  storage  of  the  vessel ;  and 
if  at  any  time  combustible  material  caught  fire, 
instant  drowning  qiight  take  place.  With  regard 
to  boiler  explosion,  in  addition  to  the  usual  means 
of  guarding  against  it,  a  portion  of  the  deck  above 
the  boilers  should  be  so  arranged  that  it  would 
yield,  and  thus  the  force  of  the  explosion  be  ex- 
pended upwards.  In  a  vessel  thus  constructed,  the 
conviction  of  safety  would  prevent  panic  ;  and 
people  would  go  about  the  work  of  putting  out  any 
accidental  fire  in  as  orderly  a  mode  as  Braidwood'S 
Brigade. 

Collision  in  foggy  weather,  or  by  a  careless  look- 
out, cannot  be  wnoUy  prevented,  and  the  chances 
of  it  are  on  the  increase  by  the  increase  of  naviga- 
tion ;  but  if,  instead  of  a  miserable  lamp,  only  seen 
at  a  short  distance,  something  analogous  to  a  light- 
house-lantern were  erected  at  the  mast  or  chimney 
head,  and  in  fog  a  powerful  bell  or  whistle  were 
incessantly  sounding  by  the  machinery,  the  chances 
of  collision  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  We 
have  yet  to  ascertain  several  points  as  to  moderat- 
ing the  efiects  of  collision. 

Leaks  could  scarcely  occur  in  a  properly-con- 
structed vessel.  As  yet  they  are  not  properly  con- 
structed, inasmuch  as  the  line  of  rivets  is  lar  in- 
ferior in  strength  to  the  other  portions  of  the  plates. 

Rocks  could  scarcely  inflict  such  damage  as  to 
sink  a  vessel  built  with  sufficient  compartments, 
ant  more  than  a  sponge  can  lessen  its  capacity  for 
holding  water  by  aividing  it  into  parts. 

Of  the  behavior  of  such  a  vessel  when  stranded, 
,we  have  an  example  in  the  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  larger  the  vessel,  all  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  the  less  is  the  power  of  the  sea  over  her. 

The  two  vessels  destroyed  by  cachalot  whales 
were  wooden  whalers,  and  their  loss  may  be  at- 
tributed to  insufficient  strength. 

With  regard  to  comfort,  the  larger  the  vessel  the 
greater  may  be  the  convenience  of  every  kind ; 
and,  fortunately,  comfort  is  almost  synonymous 
with  speed.  The  larger  the  vessel — other  things 
licing  equal — the  greater  the  speed  ;  as  the  long- 
1  imbed  horse  can  gallop  faster  than  the  short- 
limbed  one.  Judging  by  what  has  already  been 
done,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  we  shall 
ultimately  attain  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  per  hour 
on  the  ocean.  We  need  a  vessel  of  some  ten  thou- 
sand tons  and  from  six  to  seven  hundred  feet  in 
length ,  in  order  to  prevent  pitching  or  rolling  by 
the  action  of  the  waves,  ana  thus  lessen  distance 
by  preserving  a  straight  line  of  path,  instead  of  as- 
cending and  descending  bills.  Large  vessels  will 
thus  be  to  the  ocean  what  the  railway  is  to  the 
land.  As  the  mere  river  ripple  is  to  the  wherry, 
so  will  the  ocean  wave  be  to  the  giant  steamer, 
absolutely  innocuous  for  retardation.  I  am  aware 
that  many  '*  practicar'  men  will  object  that  such 
a  crafl  would  "  break  her  bock**  in  rising  on  the 
wave.    The  answer  is,  first,  she  is  coostrueted  of 


iron  and  not  of  wood  ;  and,  next,  that  she  would 
not  rise  on  the  wave,  but  settle  quietly  on  two 
waves.  To  use  the  schoolm aster *s  phrase,  '*  she 
would  rule  the  waves  straight.**  As  to  breaking 
her  back,  we  may  see  any  day  that  the  iron  vessels 
stretched  across  the  Menai  Straits  without  any 
central  support  through  400  feet  of  length  do  not 
"  break  their  backs,"  nor,  if  suitably  constructtMl, 
would  they  do  so  at  twice  that  length.  As  reg-ards 
shape,  proportion,  and  construction  of  vessels, 
there  are  deeper  depths  than  have  yet  been  sounded. 

There  is  yet  one  argument  that  will  come  home 
to  the  imaginations  of  all  men  of  business.  In 
such  a  craft  there  would  be  no  sea-sickness^  and  none 
hut  similar  craft  could  compete  with  her.  She  would 
command  the  preference  of  all  passengers  even  ai 
higher  rates  of  passage^  setting  aside  the  question  of 
scfety  against  fire  and  wreck. 

As  to  the  question  of  economy  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  iron  vessel  costs  less  and  will  carry  a 
greater  load  than  a  wooden  one  of  equal  external 
dimensions.  And  past  experience  proves,  that, 
even  with  inferiorly-constructed  iron  vessels,  the 
expense  of  repairs  is  far  less  than  that  of  wooden 
vessels.  But  there  is  also  the  question  of  economy 
by  reason  of  increased  size.  As  the  internal  cubic 
space  increases,  the  expense  decreases  propor- 
tionally in  enclosing  it.  The  cubic  feet  increase 
&8ter  than  the  superficial. 

**  How  shall  we  provide  enough  passengers  for 
each  vessel? "  some  one  will  ask.  The  only  reply 
is,  that  passengers  always  crowd  to  safety,  comfort, 
speed,  and  economy.  The  emigration  spirit  has 
moved  the  whole  world — i.  c,  the  natural  tendency 
of  population  to  find  its  balance  with  the  means  of 
maintenance  is  operating  everywhere,  and  can  only 
be  checked  by  the  difficmty  of  transit.  A  new  era 
has  arisen,  and  new  arrangements  arc  called  for. 
The  shipbuilders  must  be  also  ironmakers.  Tilt- 
hammers  and  rolls  more  ponderous  than  the  world 
has  yet  seen  must  rise  by  the  dock-side  to  fashion 
masses  of  metal  too  large  for  inland  transport, 
moulding  them  at  one  heat  to  the  form  required  in 
the  vessel.  This  must  be  done  ere  our  large  vessels 
can  be  perfect ;  for  the  parts  should  bear  a  propor- 
tionate size  to  the  whole. 

This  work  of  iron  shipbuilding,  large  vessels  to 
be  moved  by  steam,  or  some  of  the  other  powers 
now  looming  on  the  horizon,  in  which  heat  or  some 
form  of  electricity  will  play  their  part,  will  be  the 
work  of  the  English  future,  when  other  nations  shall 
have  leomt  to  mbricate  their  own  clothing  and  many 
other  things,  and  no  longer  need  our  help.  With 
the  coal  and  the  iron  and  the  deep  sea  in  contiguity 
— with  a  healthy,  vigorous  climate,  that  makes  work 
a  passion — with  a  race  of  men  noble  as  ever  were  yet 
gathered  together  on  this  world's  surface — with 
nee  egress  lor  all  surplus  numbers,  and  free  ingress 
for  the  com,  wine,  and  oil  of  the  world,  working 
out  the  decrees  of  Providence  in  making  the  rougli 
places  smooth — if  we  attain  not  to  the  niillennium, 
we  shall  at  least  make  physical  misery  a  r.\rity 
amongst  us.  Had  the  sixty  miles  of  sea  l)etwecn 
Holyhead  and  King|»town  l)een  spanned  a  century 
back  by  a  two-hours*  steamer  warranted  against 
sea-sickness,  Ireland  would  long  ere  this  liave  been 
an  integral  portion  of  England,  and  not  an  outlying 
province.  And  still  this  thing  is  to  do.  lluinan 
beings  are  not  always  born  in  the  climates  or  coun- 
tries best  fitted  for  their  natural  constitutions  ;  and 
facile  transit,  enablin*^  all  mankind  to  choose  the 
soil  and  climate  for  which  they  have  a  special  ap- 
titude, will  do  much  towards  the  removal  of  disease, 
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the  increase  of  general  production,  and  the  decrease 
of  that  pervamnj^  discontent  and  dissatisfaction 
that  engender  strife — but  which  discontent  and 
dissatistoction  are,  nevertheless,  a  wise  ordinance 
of  Nature,  impelling  men  to  wholesome  progress, 
instead  of  a  blind  submission  to  inert  squalor. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Bridges  Adams. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Vol.  V.     The  Black  Dwarfs  and  Old  Mortality; 

2  Tola,  in  ooe. 
Vol.  VI.     The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian  ;  2  vols,  m 

one. 
Vol.  VII.     Bride  of  Lamm er moor,     A  Legend  of 

Montrose  ;  2  vols,  in  one. 
Vol.  VIII.     Ivanhoe ;  2  vols,  in  one. 
Vol.  IX.     The  Monastery  ;  2  vols,  in  one. 

Rapidly  (one  every  week)  roll  out  these  handsome 
Tolumes  of  Parker  &  Mussey's  Illustrated  Library 
Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels.  Good  paper,  print 
and  binding,  and  sold  at  the  price  of  66  cents  a 
volume  ;  each  volume  containing  two  volumes  of  the 
works  as  first  published  in  the  IJnited  States.  There 
are  not  many  young  men  who  could  not  lay  by  65 
oents  a  week,  and  in  less  than  half  a  year  become 
owners  of  this  delightful  set  of  works.  Whoever  has 
them  at  hand,  will  read  them  over  and  over  ;  and  few 
persons  will  like  wretched  novels  afterward. 

Fletcher* i  Studies  on  Slavery.  A  thick  octavo 
volume,  strongly  bound  in  leather,  looking  very 
much  like  one  of  Dr.  Anthonys  Latin  books.  What 
can  it  be  ?  It  is  published  at  JVatchez,  by  Jackson 
Warner,  and  is  by  John  Fletcher,  of  Louisiana.  This 
is  the  fourth  edition.  The  whole  title  is  :  **  Studies  of 
Slavery  ;  in  Easy  Lessons.  Compiled  into  Eight 
Studies,  and  subdivided  into  short  lessons  for  the  con- 
venience of  readers.'*  Upon  looking  at  this  book, 
which  is  one  vray  of  learning  something  about  it,  we 
find  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  and  doubt  not  that  it  will  give  many 
new  idetis  to  the  readers,  especially  if  they  began  with 
only  one.  We  have  not  time  to  read  the  Waverley 
Novels  (unless  when  half  sick),  so  that  we  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  read  this.  A  glance  shows  us  that  the 
writer  considers  the  slave's  moral  improvement  to  be 
'*  identical  with  the  master's  interest,"  and  that  he 
lays  upon  the  Abolitionists  the  blame  of  the  severe 
measures  which  began  to  be  taken  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  to  prevent  the  slaves  from  learning  to 
read  and  write.  Who  raised  up  the  Abolitionists  be 
does  not  say,  as  far  as  we  see.  In  our  opinion  they 
did  not  spring  up,  and  take  root,  and  throw  out 
great  bruncheii,  without  the  aid  of  politicians. 
Suppose  that  we  could,  at  a  wish,  put  an  end 
to  slavery,  or  put  an  end  to  politicians  ;  which 
should  we  do  ?  We  can  imagine  many  evils  and 
miseries  that  would  be  the  consequence  of  suddenly 
putting  an  end  to  the  existence  of  slavery.  But  we 
don't  know  any  harm  that  would  happen  to  the 
country  by  changing  all  the  politicians  next  week. 
Perhaps  the  result  of  that  would  be  the  end  of  slavery 
too.  Quien  sabe .'....  After  another  look  at  this 
book,  we  fear  that  the  author  has  fallen  into  some  of 
the  faults  of  the  Abolitionists  ;  that  he  sometimes 
rails  instead  of  reasoning.  We  stumbled  upon  some 
quite  inelegant  insinuations  against  our  friend,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barnes.  Still,  we  think  this  is  not  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  the  book,  and,  as  we  believe  that  as 
strangers  come  to  know  each  other  better  they  will 
like  each  other  more,  we  advise  our  northern  readers 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  this  book.  They 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  opinions  the 
author  holds  in  common  with  them  on  tnis  subject. 
If  slavery  is  to  be  ended,  it  can  only  be  by  the  acts  of 
the  Southern  States  ;  let  us  not,  by  refiuing  to  hear 
what  they  say,  keep  ourselves  in  a  false  position,  and 


destroy  our  influence.    Thomas,  Ck)wperthwait  &  Co.. 
are  the  Philadelphia  publishers. 

The  White  Slave ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Fugitive, 
This  book  is  said  to  have  a  large  sale.  We  doubt 
whether  it  is  intended  to  do  good  at  the  South.  Pub- 
lished by  Tappan  &  Whittemore,  Boston. 

Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  Editorial 
Life.  In  2  vols.  By  Joseph  T.  Buckingham.  A 
very  entertaining  book,  and  to  those  whose  sympathies 
embrace  their  fellows,  deeply  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. Mr.  Buckingham  has  lived  a  long  life,  and 
began  very  early.  Published  by  Ticknor,  Reed  & 
Fields,  Boston. 

Life  of  Franklin  Pierce.  By  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  We  are,  in  default 
of  Mr.  Webster,  in  favor  of  General  Scott.  Still  this 
may  be  a  very  good  book,  and  the  subject  is  a  good- 
looking  man.  Mr.  Hawthorne  wrote  it  because  he 
has  been  attached  to  Mr.  Pierce  from  his  youth  ;  and 
perhaps  a  little  because  the  whigs  dismissed  Mr.  H. 
from  an  office  in  the  custom-house.  We  think  they 
might  have  done  the  country  more  good  in  some 
other  way.  And  perhaps  not ;  for  the  leisure  thus 
g^ven  has  produced  several  successful  books,  and 
added  more  to  Mr.  Hawthorne's  fame,  than  the  long- 
est and  largest  salary  would  have  done. 

Lydia  ;  a  Woman^s  Book.  By  Mrs.  Newton  Cros- 
land.  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields.  This  title  is  very 
attractive.  **  The  various  phases  of  life  are  depicted 
from  a  woman's  view." 

Lectures  on  the  Works  and  Genius  of  Washings 
ton  Allston.  By  Wm.  Ward,  author  of  Zenobia, 
Aurelian,  Julian,  &c.  The  author,  at  the  time  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  his  last  illness,  was  en- 
gaged in  making  arrangements  for  delivering  these 
lectures  in  this  city,  so  long  the  residence  of  the 
artist  and  scholar  of  whom  they  treat.  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a  Religious 
Sceptic.  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  Boston.  We  shsill 
most  strongly  recommend  this  work  to  our  readei-s, 
by  stating  tliat  it  is  by  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  author  of 
the  article  on  Reason  and  Faith,  which,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  we  copied  from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It 
is  very  beautifully  printed,  and  the  better  suited  for  a 
present  to  a  friend,  to  whom  its  subject  might  be 
especially  useful. 

The  Onward  Age;  an  Anniversary  Poem,  recited 
before  the  Young  Men* s  Mercantile  Library  Associ- 
ation of  Cincinnati,  By  T.  Buchanan  Read.  Mr. 
Read  has  lately  been  very  favorably  noticed  by  the 
North  British  Review.     Published  by  the  Association. 

The  Men  of  the  Time  ;  or.  Sketches  of  Living 
JVotables.  Redfield,  New  York.  Of  this  work,  which 
contains  a  large  amount  of  well-printed  matter,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  thus  writes  to  the  pub- 
lisher :  .**  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you  are  publish- 
ing this  work.  It  is  precisely  that  kind  of  informa- 
tion that  every  public  and  intelligent  man  desires  to 
see,  especially  in  reference  to  the  distinguished  men 
of  Europe,  but  which  I  have  found  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain." 

Bronchitis  and  Kindred  Diseases,  in  Language 
adapted  to  Common  Readers  ;  by  W.  W.  I^ll,  M.  D. 
New  York.  Redfield.  This  is  the  seventh  edition  of 
a  work  we  have  noticed  before.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  of  it.  Dr.  Hall  has  presented  to  the  large  class 
of  persoi^  who  are  sick  of  these  diseases,  or  in  danger 
of  being  so,  a  very  sound,  as  well  as  a  very  interest- 
ing, volume.  It  IS  not  intended  to  enable  **  every  man 
to  be  his  own  physician,"  but,  while  referring  the 
reader  always  to  a  skilftil  practitioner,  may  save  him 
from  many  days  or  years  of  unnecessary  alarm. 
Some  of  the  opinions  about**  going  to  the  South,*' 
&c.,  will  commend  themselves  to  judicious  and  ex- 
perienced men.  Similar  opinions  have  been  since 
published  in  Europe,  and  noticed  in  the  Living  Age. 

Daniel  Webster  and  his  Contemporaries;  by 
Charles  W.  Marsh.   Fourth  edition.   Charles  Scribner, 
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New  York.  Our  readera  know  how  greatly  we  liaye 
always  been  interested  in  the  tkme  and  fortunes  of 
this  great  statesman.  Who  is  not?  Always  ac- 
knowledged, in  trying  times,  as  at  the  head  of  Con- 
gress, he  has  not  been  as  much  a  favorite  of  political 
managers  as  of  the  people.  His  character  will  be 
fully  appreciated  by  posterity.  In  former  notices  of 
this  work,  which  first  appeared  under  a  different 
title,  we  copied  some  of  the  graphic  pictures  which  it 
coiitiins,  especially  that  relating  to  the  great  speech 
in  defence  of  the  Constitution  against  the  NuUifiers — 
the  subject  of  the  painting  lately  exhibited  in  Fanueil 
Hall. 

Anglo-American  Literature  and  Manners.  From 
the  French  of  Philarete  Chasles.  Charles  Scribner, 
New  York.  "  This  volume  contains  several  *  studies  ' 
on  North  America,  and  the  development  of  literature 
and  manners  there.  Not  of  their  institutions.  The 
author's  object  is  different.  He  proposes  to  exhibit, 
in  a  series  of  faithful  pictures,  the  details  of  manners, 
traits  of  character,  phenomena  and  singularity,  ob- 
served upon  the  spot  by  foreign  travellers,  or  shown 
forth  by  Americans  themselves.** 

Pioneer  Women  of  the  West.  By  Mrs.  EUet, 
author  of  Women  of  the  Revolution.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner, New  York.  The  reader  of  Mrs.  Ellet's  former 
volumes  will  know  what  to  expect  in  this.  Abun- 
dance of  lively  anecdote  and  history  connected  with 
the  Indians  and  the  early  settlement  of  the  Great 
West. 

Voices  of  JVature  to  her  Foster 'Child,  the  Soul 
of  Man.  A  Series  of  Analogies  between  the  Natural 
and  the  Spiritual  World.  By  the  author  of  **  A  Reel 
in  a  Bottle,"  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever. 
Charles  Scribner,  New  York. 

Butler's  Analogy.  With  an  Analysis  by  the  Rev. 
Br.  Emery,  late  President  of  Dickinson  College. 
With  a  life  of  Bishop  Butler,  by  C.  R.  Crooks. 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

Lotus  Eating;  a  Summer  Book.  By  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  author  of  **  Nile  Notes,"  **  Howadji  in 
Syria,"  &c.  Harper  &  Brothers.  We  have  already 
copied  English  notices  of  this  work. 

Vol.  III.  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Robert 
Burns.  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  One  more  volume  will  complete  this  last 
edition  of  the  great  Scottish  poet  We  promise  our- 
selves the  pleasure  and  the  pain  of  reading  every 
line  of  it. 

The  Child  at  Home ;  or,  the  Principles  of  Filial 
Duty  familiarly  illustrated.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott 
Harper  &  Brothers.  This  edition  is  very  greatly 
improved  and  enlarged,  with  numerous  engravings. 
Mr.  Abbott's  books  are  read  over  and  over,  with  never 
abating  interest,  by  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed. 

The  Clifford  Family  ;  or,  a  Tale  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  By  one  of  her  Daughters.  Harper  & 
Brothers.  This  tale  begins  about  eighty  years  ago,  in 
Virginia,  then  comparatively  wild  and  unsettled. 
We  wish  abundant  success  for  the  new  author. 

A  Latin-English  and  English'Latin  Dictionary, 
for  the  v^e  of  Schools.  Chiefly  horn  the  Lexicons  of 
Freund,  Georges  and  Kaltschmidt  By  Charles 
Anthon,  LL.  D.  Harper  &  Brothers.  This  is  a 
duodecimo  of  more  than  1200  pages.  It  is  very  fUll, 
with  abundant  illustrations  and  examples. 

Harper  &  Brothers  continue  the  terrible  series  on 
London  Labor  and  the  London  Poor,  by  Henry  May- 
hew.  Terrible,  because  revealing  such  human 
misery  ;  but  not  unmixed  with  various  and  entertain- 
ing matter.    This  is  No.  21. 

They  have  also  issued  Nos.  25  and  26  of  the  Pic- 
torial Field'Book  of  the  Revolution ;  or,  Illustra- 


Hons  by  Pen  and  Pencil  of  the  History,  Scenery ^ 
Biography,  Relics  and  Traditions  of  the  War  of 
Independence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  With  600  en- 
gravings on  wood,  chiefly  from  original  sketches  by 
the  author.  This  is  a  beautiful  book,  with  a  profusion 
of  illustrations. 

The  JSTational  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Americans.  R.  E.  Peterson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
The  first  No.  contains  three  Portraits  of  Washington , 
and  one  of  Martha  Washington.  The  engravings  and 
the  letter-press  are  both  beautifully  executed. 

History  of  Democracy  in  the  United  States,  No.  1. 
H.  Wentworth,  Boston. 

Upjohn* s  Rural  Architecture.  Designs,  Working 
Drawings  and  Specifications  for  a  Wooden  ChurcU, 
and  other  rural  structures.  By  Richard  Upjohn, 
Architect  Geo.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.,  New  York.  Tins 
is  a  successful  attempt  to  give  to  cheap  materials — in 
which  all  parts  of  the  country  abound — the  graces  of 
fine  proportion  and  good  taste.  It  costs  no  mere 
(when  the  builder  knows  how  to  do  it)  to  join  his 
timber  and  stone  into  beautiful  forms  and  graceful 
and  just  proportions,  than  to  make  uncouth  boxes  of 
large  size,  or,  what  is  far  worse,  the  aspiring  abomi- 
nations which  sometimes  disfigure  villages,  and  de- 
base the  taste  of  a  generation.  When  it  shall  be 
found  that,  by  following  the  path  here  marked  out  for 
them  by  the  great  architect  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  the  builders  in  country  towns  can,  at  very 
small  expense,  give  greatly  increased  money  value, 
not  only  to  their  churches  and  public  buildings,  but 
also  to  all  the  neighboring  property,  we  shall  soon 
have  an  improved  generation.  Grace  of  form  aud 
foir  proportion  can  be  given  to  the  roughest  matenals. 
The  western  country,  in  very  early  stages  of  its  set- 
tlement, may  be  covered  with  churches  and  school- 
houses  of  rude  logs,  which  will  be  remembered  with 
pleasure,  even  after  they  shall  have  been  succeeded 
by  a  more  durable  material.  Let  us,  in  passing, 
speak  of  the  pleasure  it  has  given  us,  for  a  year  past, 
to  watch  the  progress  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  built  of  stone,  by  Mr.  Upjohn.  It  is  a 
study  for  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  cannot  but 
have  an  extensive  and  enduring  influence.  The 
wealthy  and  liberal  proprietors,  by  placing  them- 
selves in  such  competent  hands,  have  secured  a  house 
of  worship  which  they  can  look  round  upon,  during 
all  their  lives,  with  increasing  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Upjohn's  purpose,  in  publishing  this  book,  is 
simply  to  supply  the  want,  which  is  often  felt,  espec- 
ially in  the  newly-settled  parts  of  our  country,  of 
designs  for  cheap  but  still  substantial  buildings  for 
the  use  of  parishes,  schools,  &c.  In  the  examples 
given  here,  he  has  kept  in  view  the  uses  of  each 
building,  and  endeavonni  to  give  it  the  appropriate 
oharaoter  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  care  has  been 
taken  to  make  the  drawings  as  plain  and  practical  as 
possible.  A  perspective  view  is  given  of  each  design, 
with  general  plans,  and  fhll  working  drawings  and 
specifications.  Bills  of  timber  and  lumber  arc  also 
added.  With  these,  any  intelligent  mechanic  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  design.  The  buildings  are,  a 
church,  costing  $8000  ;  chapel,  $900  ;  school-house, 
4  or  $600  ;  Parsonage,  $2500. 

Arctic  Journal ;  or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the 
Polar  Regions.    By  Lieut  S.  Osborn. 

Home  and  Social  Philosophy.  Second  Series. 
From  Dickens*  Household  Words. 

Sicily,  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  (not  received). 

Whims  and  Oddities,  by  Thomas  Hood. 

These  are  parts  14  to  17  of  Putnam's  Semi-monthly 
Library  for  Travellers  and  the  Fire-side.  Price  only 
26  cents  each» 
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From  the  United  Service  Magazine. 
A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 

Our  story  commences  in  1808,  during  the  French 
invasion  of  Spain,  when,  under  the  flimsy  and 
inconsistent  pretexts  of  delivering  the  Peninsuhi 
from  British  and  monkish  influence,  Napoleon 
sought  to  snatch  the  diadem  of  Castile  from  the 
degenerate  brow  of  Charles  the  Fourth,  and  place 
it  on  his  brother's. 

But  his  calculations  proved  as  erroneous  as  his 
schemes  were  iniquitous.  The  enemy,  from  whom 
he  pretended  to  rescue  Spain,  was  destined  to 
drive  his  legions  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
despised,  "  priest-ridden'*  Spaniards  resolutely 
assisted  in  thrusting  forth  the  invaders  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  "  War  to  the  knife  !"  was 
the  maxim  of  the  attacked  and  the  betrayed.  The 
guerillas  hung  upon  the  flanks  of  the  French 
army,  cutting  off  stragglers  and  detachments, 
intercepting  supplies,  whilst  the  dagger  and  the 
poisoned  cup  were  often  the  fate  of  the  bold  and 
insolent  intruders. 

As  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  an  historic 
sketch  of  this  stirring  contest,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  narrating  an  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
handsome  and  brave  young  French  officer,  named 
Frederick  Duvernay.  Lately  promoted  to  the  rank 
of'captivin,  ho  liad  been  ordered  to  march  with  his 
company  to  join  the  army  of  reserve,  under  General 
Bessieres,  at  Burgos.  On  the  night  of  the  third 
day's  march  from  St.  Jean  do  Luz,  he  reached  a 
hamlet  near  Bargara.  Here  lodging  was  not  to 
be  found,  fur  Frederick  did  not  care  to  scatter  his 
men  by  billeting  them  in  a  place  where  every 
face  wore  a  dark,  hostile  look.  • 

The  onlv  inn,  or  hostelry,  of  the  place  was  such 
as  most  Spanish  posadas  are,  even  m  the  present 
day,  gloomy,  and  void  of  every  comfort,  and  too 
circumscribed  in  extent  to  accommodate  one  hun- 
dred soldiers. 

The  captain,  in  this  dilemma,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  a  neighboring  convent,  and  was  told  by  the 
alcade  that  it  had  been  almost  entirtJly  abandoned, 
and  left  in  charge  of  st)ino  lay  brothers. 

When  the  French  ofiicer  knocked  at  the  gate  two 
individuids  appeared  shrouded  in  capuchin  hoods, 
from  beneath  which  their  large  black  eyes  cast 
unfriendly  glances  ;  and,  on  his  demanding  lodging 
for  himself  and  men  they  looked  at  each  other 
expres.sively,  and  then,  silently  bowing,  led  the 
unwelcome  guests  into  the  gloomy  edifice,  where, 
Iiowever,  they  soon  made  themselves  quite  at 
home. 

To  their  surprise,  and  no  small  gratification,  a 
good  supper  was  served  up  about  a  couple  of  hours 
afterwards  in  the  refectory,  and  the  weary  soldiers, 
hungry  and  thirsty,  delightedly  eyed  the  white 
bread,  huge  pudicros  of  smoking  vegetables  and 
meat,  and  several  mighty  jars,  filled  to  the  brim 
with  vino  Unto  and  ctdra, 

Frederick  and  his  subalterns  sat  apart,  at  a 
table  on  which  glittered  a  rich  display  of  plate. 

French  gayety  was  soon  in  the  aacendant,  the 
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glasses  jingled  merrily,  and  joke  and  song  became 
the  order  of  the  night. 

All  at  once,  wnen,  for  the  second  time,  the 
captain  raised  a  brimming  goblet  to  his  lips,  ho 
felt  a  fiery  pang  shoot  through  his  bosom.  It  in- 
creased, and  seemed  to  devour  his  vitals.  His 
head  sunk,  he  felt  a  strange  buzzing  in  his .  ears, 
the  blood  beat  violently  in  his  temples,  his  limbs 
stiffened,  and  a  deadly  sickness  paralyzed  his 
strength.  He  attempted  to  rise,  but,  seized  with 
violent  convulsions,  fell  on  the  floor,  struggled  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  lay  motionless,  ms  brow 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  Presently  he  recovered 
his  senses,  the  tide  of  life  again  flowed  through 
his  heart,  and  he  raised  his  heavy,  aching  eye- 
lids. 

A  frightful  scene  was  before  him. 

Four  lamps,  hanging  from  the  ceiling,  cast  a 
smoky,  fitful  light  over  the  vast  hall.  Officers  and 
soldiers  lay  on  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  glass 
and  china,  shattered  by  their  fall,  some  writhing 
in  horrible  paroxysms.  A  few  pale  faces  were 
raised  up,  and  showed  to  Frederick  clenched  teeth, 
haggard,  blood-shot  eyes,  and  shrunken  cheeks. 
Then  they  waved  their  arms  frantically,  hoarse 
cries,  bubbling  moans,  and  fierce  oaths  escaped 
their  blue  lips,  then  all  fell  back  exhausted,  and  a 
death-like  silence  pervaded  the  scene. 

**  Poisoned  !"  murmured  Frederick,  in  a  broken 
voice.  "Poisoned!  All  my  poor  soldiers !  And 
I — to  die — so  young — such  a  horrible  death  !" 

He  endeavored  to  raise  himself  on  his  elbow, 
but  fell  back  in  afresh  swoon,  and  all  again  was 
still. 

How  many  hours  did  this  last?  None  could 
say  but  those  who  contrived  this  dreadful  drama. 
Frederick  had  supposed  that  he  was  dying ;  never- 
theless, his  eyes  at  length  reopened,  he  relt  a  re- 
freshing draught  presented  to  his  lips,  and  beheld 
an  old  woman  leaning  over  him  with  a  cup  in  her 
hand. 

Full  of  surprise,  he  cast  a  curious  glance  around. 
He  was  stretched  on  a  bed,  and  lyinc  in  a  low 
vaulted  chamber,  with  gray  and  neikea  walls,  into 
which  daylight  scarcely  penetrated.  A  man, 
whose  features  were  concealed  by  a  large  sombrero, 
was  seated  on  the  foot  of  the  pallet. 

The  old  woman  stood  up  and  said,  <*  He  is 
saved,  senor." 

On  a  sign  firom  the  mysterious  personage  she 
left  the  room. 

**  Where  the  deuce  am  I !"  muttered  the  young 
captain. 

The  stranger  did  not  reply. 

**  My  soldiers  !"  cried  Frederick,  in  an  agony  of 
grief.  **  Ah !  I  recollect — poisoned  !  All  my 
brave  fellows  dead !" 

**No,"  said  the  man,  in  a  rough  voice,  "  the 
dose  was  not  strong  enough.  WheD  supposed 
dead,  they  rose  up  and  slew  our  people  who  were 
sent  to  bury  them." 

"  Ah,  faith  !  they  did  weU." 

"What?" 

"  Pardon,  Senor  Hidalgo  !  But,  after  all,  you 
sought  to  kill  us ;  and,  after  all " 
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« Enough ;  you  forget  that  you  are  in  my 
power." 

"  True,  I  should  not  so  easily  foreet  the  treach- 
ery to  which  we  daily  fall  victims.  ' 

*'  It  is  thus  that  the  Spaniard  takes  vengeance 
on  the  unprincipled  invader,  who  violates  the  soil 
of  his  country." 

'*  By  a  war  of  assassination  !" 

'*  By  a  war  of  justice.  Do  we  offer  a  fair  fight 
to  the  robber  who  intrudes  himself  into  our  dwel- 
lings? No,  we  sluy  him.  And  you,  Frenchmen, 
who  come  to  steal  our  liberty,  our  independ- 
ence  " 

'*  Madmen  and  savages  !"  muttered  Frederick. 
'*But,"  returned  he,  afler  a  moment's  silence, 
"  was  I  too  poisoned  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  but  being  more  sober  than  the  others, 
you  suffered  less ;  and,  as  we  wanted  you,  you 
were  carried  off  and  carefully  attended." 

'*  And  you  have  saved  me  ?  Very  amiable,  I 
must  admit.  Now  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
tell  me  what  yOu  propose  doing  with  me  ?" 

'*  To  keep  you  prisoner." 

"Who  are  you,  then?" 

"No  matter." 

"Where  am  I?" 

"  I  do  not  reply  to  such  questions." 

"  The  devil !  But  do  you  know  that  these  ques- 
tions are  of  the  deepest  interest  to  me?" 

'*  You  ought  to  have  died.  You  are  my  prisoner. 
Thank  Heaven  for  it." 

"  Faith  !  I  do  not  know  if  I  should  not  prefer 
death  to  captivity  ;  especially  if  I  am  to  be  kept 
in  this  eloomy  apartment,  with  its  black  walls  and 
narrow-barred  window.  Not  even  an  arm-chair ; 
and  a  couch  so  deucedly  hard ;  nevertheless,  in  time 
of  war,  we  must  not  bo  particular.  But  come,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?" 

"You  shall  know." 

"  So  much  the  better.  And  how  long  will  you 
keep  ine  in  this  rascally  stone-jug  ?" 

"  That  will  depend  on  yourself." 

"  Zounds !  if  it  depended  on  me,  I  would  quit  it 
direcUy." 

"  StoD  a  moment.  There  are  conditions.  You 
are  conaemned 
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"  Excuse  me.  But  I  have  not  seen  my  judges. 
If  I  were  not  afraid  to  ofi^nd  you,  I  would  remark, 
that  you  look  remarkably  like  an  executioner  ;  but, 
usually,  the  executioner  comes  after  the  judges.  I 
should  prefer  that  in  my  own  case  ;  the  usual 
order  oi  things  should  not  be  reversed." 

"  Listen  to  me,  and  talk  less ;  that  is,  if  it  is 
possible,  you  being  a  Frenchman." 

"  You  are  epigrammatic.  Well,  old  fellow,  I 
cannot  compliment  you  on  your  wit,  which  is  old 
and  worn  out " 

"  Answer  me.     Your  name  ?" 

"  Frederick  Duvernay." 

"Your  age?" 

"Twenty-eight."  , 

"  Well,  you  are  condemned  to  remain  here  for 
life." 

"  The  devil !  if  I  live  as  long  as  my  grandfather, 
I  shall  have  seventy  years  of  it ;  rather  too  long." 

"  You  shall  never  leave  this — never  see  again 
.the  light  of  the  sun — never  hear  the  human  voice 
— ^never  behold  the  face  of  man.  Every  day,  by 
this  trap,  you  will  receive  bread  and  water." 

"  Morbleu  !  what  a  perspective  !  But  tell  me, 
Senor  Hidalgo,  by  what  right " 

"  By  the  right  of  the  strongest.  You  are  in  my 
power." 


"  Too  true.  But  do  you  not  suppose  that  I  am 
of  a  certain  value,  and  that  a  brave  soldier  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  as  easily  as  you  imagine  ?  Trust 
me,  I  shall  be  sharply  looked  for." 

"  You  are  a  fool  !  The  soldiers  think  you  dead, 
a  victim  to  poison,  like  a  few  others  ;  and,  as  the 
convent  has  been  burned,  your  carcass,  as  well  as 
theirs,  is  supposed  to  have  become  the  prey  of  tho 
flames.     No  one  will  ever  inquire  for  you." 

"  Hem  !  quite  a  little  melodramatic  intrigue." 

"  Notwithstanding,  you  may  avoid  all  these  suffer- 
ings, recover  your  liberty,  return  home,  and  even 
retain  a  very  agreeable  recollection  of  your  adven- 
ture in  Spain." 

*•  Oh,  as  for  that,"  cried  Frederick,  "  I  swear  to 
you — ^but  no  matter,  what  must  I  do  ?" 

"  Marry." 

"  Marry  ?  Senor  Hidalgo,  I  protest  to  you  that 
I  have  not  the  slightest  inclination  to  marry." 

"  Inclination  or  not,  you  must." 

"  Confound  it,  no !  I  prefer  remaining  single." 

"  Then  you  will  remain  here  forever.     Adieu  !" 

"  One  instant.  What  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  you 
are  in  !  At  least  give  me  time  for  a  moment's  re- 
flection!" 

"  That  moment  must  be  a  short  one.  Marriage, 
or  a  dungeon  for  life." 

"  I  understand.  And,  indeed,  though  marriage 
has  been  compared  to  the  galleys,  if  I  must  choose 
between  this  nole  and  the  Ciilleys,  I  rather  incline 
for  the  latter.  Besides,  who  knows  if  those  who 
decry  marriage  may  not  be  evil  tongues  ?  Tell  me, 
is  my  bride  pretty  ?" 

"  No  matter." 

"  No  matter  ?  But  there  ought  to  be  at  least  as 
much  ceremony  in  taking  a  wife  as  in  buying  a 
horse.  One  does  not  do  that  with  one's  eyes 
shut." 

"  You  shall  not  see  her." 

"No!" 

"  Nor  speak  to  her." 

"  The  devil  I  shall  not !  Then  I  cannot  accept  of 
her  on  such  terms." 

"Then,  once  more,  good-by !"  And  the  obdu- 
rate stranger  turned  on  his  heel  to  depart. 

"Wait  a  moment.  Confound  it!"  cried  the 
perplexed  captain. 

"  Make  haste.     My  patience  is  exhausted." 

"  Nay,  be  reasonable.  Before  marriage,  surely 
a  few  inquiries  may  be  permitted  ?  And,  to  speak 
frankly,  Senor  Hidalgo,  you  seem  to  me  very  like 
one  who  is  plotting  some  mischief  against  me.  You 
may  be  a  grandee  of  Spain,  or  perhaps  his  valet, 
employed  to  hush  up  a  peccadillo.  Such  things 
have  iJeen.  Now,  I  warn  you,  that  I  am  not  the 
lad  inclined  to  act  such  a  part." 

"  As  you  please.  But  reflect  that,  this  d(x>r  onco 
closed,  I  shall  return  no  more.  You  will  be  fed, 
as  I  have  told  you ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  they 
should  happen  to  forget  you,  which,  in  that  case, 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  !  For  these  walls  are 
thick,  you  are  twenty  feet  below  the  surHicc  of  the 
0t)und,  therefore  your  cries  can  never  be  heard. 
Good  night !" 

"Oh,  dear!  Senor  Hidalgo,  you  have  such  a 
persuasive  way  of  your  own.  Do  what  you  will 
with  me.  I  will  marry  with  my  eyes  shut,  even 
if  it  be  to  a  witch.  So  there  s  my  hand  upon 
it. 

"  Qood !  to-night,  at  midnight,  we  shall  come 
and  (etoh  yon ;  but  remember,  whatever  you  may 
see,  whatever  you  may  hear,  not  a  word,  not  a 
gestnxe.    Obey  implicitly.    At  the  first  infraction 
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of  my  orders,  a  dag^r-slab  shall  teach  yoa  the 
daoeer  of  chattering  m  Spain/* 

''Thank  you.  And  afterwards,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  me?" 

"You  will  see." 

The  Spaniard  left  the  cell  with  a  slow  and  ma- 
jestic pace,  and  the  heavy  door  closed  behind  him. 
Frederick  beard  two  turns  of  the  key,  then  a  couple 
of  bolts  drdwn.  Steps  were  heard  for  an  instant, 
heavy  and  regular,  tnen  they  gradually  died  away, 
and  all  again  became  silent ;  it  was  the  silence  of 
the  grave. 

Frederick  felt  a  cold  shudder  traverse  his  frame. 

A  man  may  brave  death  on  the  battle-field — the 
attack  and  defence,  the  smell  of  powder,  the  rattle 
of  musketry,  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  the  warlike 
flourish  of  the  trumpet,  the  shouts  of  the  trium- 
phant, the  wails  of  the  fallen,  all  conspire  to  excite, 
to  intoxicate,  and  you  rush  unthinkingly  to  death 
or  to  glory ;  but  the  solitude  of  a  dungeon,  the 
silence  of  that  living  tomb  of  stone,  the  thought  of 
perishing,  in  the  prime  of  life,  by  so  mean,  so  un- 
known a  death,  perhaps  by  famine,  was  horrible. 

To  wile  away  the  long  hours  of  solitude,  he 
thought  of  his  former  life,  so  varied  and  so  gay, 
the  light  amours  of  his  military  career,  so  pleasant 
and  often  so  adventurous.  He  saw  pass  up  the 
vista  of  memory  the  graceful  forms,  the  bright 
feces  of  women,  whose  smiles  appeared  to  invite 
his  adoration.  Fair  and  brown,  tall  and  short,  all 
those  whom  he  had  loved,  or  fancied  he  had  loved, 
seemed  to  address  him,  with  their  youthful  and 
gentle  tones,  and  cried,  **  What!  is  the  gay  Fred- 
erick about  to  be  married?" 

Then  other  and  more  gloomy  ideas  stole  over  his 
imagination  ;  and,  in  the  twilight,  the  gray  walls 
of  his  cell  became  peopled  with  forms  clad  in  dark 
mantles,  their  faces  concealed  with  wide  slouched 
hats,  whilst  dagger-blades  gleamed  in  their  hands. 

To  wean  himself  from  these  fancies,  our  hero 
attempted  to  rise  from  his  couch.  He  was  weak 
and  sore,  but  could  still  walk.  He  asked  himself 
if  the  accursed  Spaniard  had  not  deceived  him,  and 
if  he  would  ever  return.  The  silence  which  reigned 
around  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  reassure 
him.  At  midday,  the  light,  as  we  have  said,  en- 
tering by  a  narrow  loop-hole,  cast  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  light  into  the  apartment ;  but  now,  as 
the  evening  approached,  his  eye  could  scarcely 
distinguish  the  dismal  limits  of  the  cell.  Hun^r 
also  began  to  attack  him,  for  he  had  tasted  nothing 
since  the  night  of  the  mortal  supper.  The  idea 
struck  him,  '*  Will  these  savages  really  leave  me 
to  die  by  starvation?"  He  cried  aloud,  and  his 
voice,  like  an  imprisoned  bird,  seemed  to  strike 
against  the  walls  of  his  dungeon,  but  no  answer 
was  heard.  He  explored  the  place,  striking  the 
stones  with  a  fragment  of  wood  torn  from  his  worm- 
eaten  couch.  Everywhere  the  blows  returned  a 
dull,  heavy  sound,  leaving  no  room  to  hope  in  the 
existence  of  the  slightest  cavity. 

'*  What  cheats  are  the  romance  writers!"  mur- 
mured the  captive,  **  who,  when  they  imprison 
their  heroes,  make  them  always  discover  mys- 
terious panels,  fissures  in  the  rocks,  or  walls  soft 
enough  to  be  picked  to  pieces  with  pins.  I  only 
wish  they  were  here  to  see  how  they  would  man- 
age." 

He  reached  the  door,  which  he  could  not  see ; 
it  was  rough  and  solid  to  the  touch,  and  garnished 
with  stout  nails. 

Whilst  leaning  against  it  and  listening  for  some 
noise  from  without,  he  felt  a  slight  draught  of  air. 


It  was  night.  Presently  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  steps,  which,  gradually  approaching, 
stopped  at  the  door.  The  wicket  opened  and  a 
ray  of  light  penetrated  into  the  dungeon.  A  little 
tray  was  introduced,  on  which  was  a  fine  chicken, 
a  slice  of  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 

**  Faith  !"  cried  Frederick,  "  this  is  being  really 
attentive  ;  though  you  have  kept  me  waiting  rather 
long." 

He  took  possession  of  his  supper,  but  was  alarmed 
to  perceive  that  they  were  about  to  close  the 
wicket. 

"Stop!  friend,"  cried  he,  "if  you  shut  the 
wicket  how  can  I  see  to  eat  ?  It  is  as  dark  as  an 
oven  here." 

"  Then  make  haste,"  replied  a  hoarse  voice, 
"  and  the  wicket  shall  remain  open  whilst  you  are 
eating  your  supper." 

"  Much  obliged  !  I  shall  not  be  long,  for  I  am 
dying  with  hunger.  But,  I  say,  where  are  the 
knife  and  fork?" 

"  Prisoners  are  not  allowed  arms." 

"  Ob !  it  seems  that  your  master  understands 
his  business.  However,  one  can  do  without  in 
spite  of  habit.  After  aU,  these  are  but  factitious 
wants  created  by  over-civilization.  Ou» ancestors 
did  very  well  without  them.  By  the  way,  this 
wine — are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  like  that  of  the 
other  evening?" 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  We  had  only  to  abstain 
from  bringing  your  supper — to  forget " 

"  True !  to  forget,  tne  very  word  your  master 
used.     But  I  wish " 

*  *  Fnough ! ' '  interrupted  the  voice.  *  *  Eat  quick- 
ly, or  I  shall  close  the  wicket." 

Our  hero  obeyed  spontaneously.  The  chicken 
was  torn  to  pieces,  the  bottle  tasted  without  the 
assistance  of  a  glass  ;  but,  as  he  was  attacking  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  savory  bird,  the  rough  voice 
cried  :  "  I  am  called ;  finish  your  supper  as  you 
can,  and  then  you  had  better  sleep.  It  is  eight 
o'clock ;  at  midnight  they  will  come  for  you." 
The  wicket  was  shut,  and  the  footsteps  were  heard 
gradually  receding. 

Frederick  remained  with  his  mouth  full.  He 
endeavored  to  continue  his  meal  in  the  dark ;  but, 
whether  from  the  absence  of  the  light,  or  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  eaten  enough,  his  inclina- 
tion for  food  ceased,  and,  leaving  the  bottle  three 
parts  empty  and  the  chicken  three  parts  picked, 
ne  gropea  his  way  to  the  miserable  bed,  stretched 
himself  on  the  hard  mattrass,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

Some  hours  afterwards  he  was  roused  from  a 
doze  by  some  one  who  shook  his  arm  roughly. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  a  man  leaning  over 
him. 

"  Get  up  and  let  us  be  moving !" 

FredericK  collected  his  scattered  senses.  '*  Ah ! 
yes,  yes  !  it  is  midnight,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes!" 

"  And  I  am  going " 

"To  be  married." 

"  True  !  I  remember." 

"  Now,"  said  the  jailer,  when  the  captain  had 
risen,  "  wrap  yourself  in  thb  cloak,  slouch  the  hat 
over  your  face  so  as  to  conceal  your  features  en- 
tirely. Whatever  you  see,  whatever  you  hear, 
obey ;  not  a  gesture,  not  a  word,  or  a  good  stroke 
of " 

"  I  know  the  rest  of  the  prescription.  I  follow 
you  mute,  and  passive  as  a  statue.    Let  us  go."  ^ 

They  lefl  the  aungeon,  and  Frederick  followed  his 
guide  through  a  long  and  winding  vault.    At  last 
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they  reached  a  stone  stair,  whose  steps  were  damp 
and  slipper T,  and  covered  with  moss ;  several  times, 
to  avoid  falling,  our  hero  leant  against  the  walls, 
which  were  dripping  with  wet.  Ascending  some 
steep  and  windmg  steps  they  came  to  a  door,  lined 
with  iron,  opening  mto  a  garden;  so  at  least 
Frederick  supposed,  from  the  sand  thatgmted  under 
his  feet,  and  the  delicious  perfume  of  flowers. 
As  for  seeing  anything,  that  was  impossible.  The 
night  was  dark  as  pitch.  All  at  once  his  conduct- 
or stopped  and  made  the  captain  precede  him, 
muttering  in  his  ear,  "  Obedience — silence,  or 
death."  Frederick  then  perceived  a  door  open  and 
the  interior  of  a  small  chapel,  dimly  lighted. 

At  this  moment  our  hero,  usually  so  cureless  and 
gay,  felt  an  indescribable  emotion.  This  holy 
jpot,  the  idea  of  the  marriage  aI}out  to  be  solem- 
nized, the  thought  of  the  unknown  woman  alx)ut  to 
become  his  wife,  all  acted  powerfully  on  his  mind. 
Two  forms  emerged  from  the  gloom  and  approixched. 
One,  Frederick  had  no  doubt  was  the  grim  Hidalgo 
who  had  visited  him  in  his  prison,  and  imposed 
such  strange  conditions  for  his  liberation  ;  the 
other  was  a  woman  of  middling  stature.  This 
was  all  that  Frederick  could  make  out. 

The  tw«  persons  approiiched  him.  The  Hidalgo 
placed  the  hand  of  the  lady  in  that  of  the  captain, 
whilst  ho  said,  in  a  low  tone,  **  Silence!"  The 
band  of  the  lady  trembled.  Frederick,  without 
knowing  why,  trembled  likewise.  They  approached 
the  altar.  The  Hidalgo  followed  Frederick  like 
his  shadow.  The  bridegroom  by  force,  then  saw  a 
priest  kneeling  before  the  altar,  who  rose,  turned 
towards  them  and  blessed  them,  and  then  began 
the  marriage  mass. 

Frederick  scarcely  knew  what  was  passing  before 
and  around  him.  As  he  approached  the  altar,  his 
unknown  bride  leaned  towards  him  and  murmured 
in  a  soft  voice,  ^'  Carmens  is  too  happy  !  She  fears 
that  some  misfortune  is  at  bind.''  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Hidalgo  suddenly  placed  himself  between 
the  betrothed,  and  said,  in  a  low  but  strongly  agi- 
tated voice,  '*  Carmens  forgets  her  promises,  and 
the  dangers  that  threaten  her  husband." 

The  priest  had  now  begun  the  prayers.  Frederick 
cast  a  hurried  glance  around  him.  The  wavering 
flame  of  a  lamp  afiforded  too  little  light  to  enable  him 
to  see  distinctly.  But  a  few  paces  distance  he  per- 
ceived the  shadows  of  two  men,  his  jailer,  no  doubt, 
and  some  other  servant  equally  devoted,  who  were 
there  as  witnesses  of  his  mysterious  union.  On 
his  right  was  the  terrible  Hidalgo,  on  his  loft  his 
bride,  whose  figure  he  sought  in  vain  to  make  out. 
Ah  !  thought  he,  if  I  could  only  see  if  she  were 
pretty ! 

The  prayers  continued.  The  priest  descended 
from  the  idtar  and  approached  the  betrothed. 
The  usual  questions  were  put,  but  so  low  that  the 
captain  did  not  hear  them,  but  he  replied,  yes. 
At  this  moment  he  felt  his  heart  beat,  and  he  siiid 
to  himself,  '*  Well  !  marriage  is  a  strange  thing  ! 
People  may  laugh,  but  when  one  kneels  before  God 
and  his  priest,  holding  in  his  hand  the  hand  of  a 
young  girl — for  she  must  be  young — one  cannot 
avoid  being  moved.  It  is  very  odd,  out  if  my  wife 
is  amiable  and  not  altogether  ugly,  I  think  that  I 
shall  love  her  and  make  her  happy." 

The  r\ng8  were  exchanged,  and  the  new-married 
Qouple  united  and  blessed.  On  a  desk  a  book  was 
lying  open ;  Frederick  was  led  to  it  and  signed. 
His  wife  was  brought  forward,  and  he  thought  he 
observed  that  the  Hidalgo,  under  the  pretext  of 
pointing  out  to  her  where  she  ought  to  sign,  con- 
cealed with  his  hand  his  name. 


At  a  sign  from  the  mysterious  personage,  onr 
young  oflBcer  took  the  hand  of  his  wife,  and  they 
crossed  the  chapel  to  reach  the  door  by  which  they 
had  entered. 

All  at  once  a  loud  noise  was  heard  without,  and 
the  door  was  violently  thrown  open.  A  man  ap- 
peared on  the  threshold,  accompanied  by  servants 
bearing  torches.  The  bride  wtterod  a  piercing 
shriek,  snatched  her  hand  from  that  of  Frederick, 
and  sought  to  rush  towards  the  new  comer,  but 
she  tottered  and  fainted  away,  murmuring  *'  Fer- 
nando." 

The  stranger,  pale  and  beautiful  as  the  statue 
of  Jupiter  I'onans,  cast  upon  tluKso  around  him 
glances  of  anger  and  dismay.  The  llidalji^o  rushed 
between  him  and  the  bride ;  four  poweriul  arms 
seised  on  the  captain  and  dragj^ed  hitn  to  a  door,  a 
carriage  was  waiting,  he  was  thrust  into  it,  the 
door  closed,  and  the  hor?cs  set  off*  at  full  gallop. 
All  this  (Kjcurred  in  less  time  than  we  have  taken 
to  describe  it.  "Frederick ,  dazzlcxl  by  the  sudden 
blaze  of  the  torches,  had  merely  8?cn  a  wo- 
man fainting,  a  man  remarkably  handsome,  but 
whose  features  had  sctircely  left  any  impression  on 
his  memory,  and  a  crowd  of  persons  mulHed  in 
cloaks  and  disguised  by  their  slouched  hats. 

The  carriage  dn>ve  rapidly.  **  Omfound  it  I*" 
muttered  Frederick,  **  I  scjircely  know  where  I  am 
going.  What  has  occurred  ?  am  I  asleep,  or  awake  ? 
Aly  wife,  for  she  is  my  wife  after  all,  is  named  Car- 
mens— a  very  pretty  name  indeed  I  And  this  is 
nearly  all  I  know  of  the  matter.  But  almost  all 
the  women  in  Spain  have  that  name,  and  what 
other  means  of  identification  do  I  possess  ?  Where 
is  the  castle  ?  With  whom  have  I  had  to  do  ? 
Are  they  robbers  or  great  lords?  Suppose  I  st.-p 
the  coachman ;  perhaps,  by  the  help  of  money,  I 
may  get  some  information  ;  at  Paris  with  a  Napo- 
leon one  might  make  all  the  coachmen  chatter 
like  magpies." 

He  put  his  head  out  of  the  right-hand  door,  but 
notwithstanding  the  darkness  he  couM  perceive  a 
horseman  gtdloping  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  : 
and  making  a  similar  experiment  on  the  left,  he 
found  he  was  equally  well-guarded  there. 

**  The  deuce !"  he  thought,  *'  a  guard  of  honor. 
Oh  !  I  am  in  a  rage.  The  pris(mer  of  I  know  not 
whom  !  Married  to  I  know  not  whom  !  and  trav- 
elling I  know  not  whither !  Oh,  Anne  Uadcliffe, 
what  are  your  romances  compared  to  tliis?  What 
are  your  shadows  by  the  side  of  my  phantoms  ? 
What  are  your  dreams  to  my  realities  ?" 

The  carriage  moved  rapidly  onwai-ds.  Daylight 
begim  to  dawn.  Our  captain  thought  that  the 
horses  must  be  exhausted,  for  they  had  o;alloppod 
furiously  for  six  hours  without  relaxing  or  showing 
any  signs  of  fatigue. 

Still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  llie  }t(»i.son,  the 
excitement  of  the  scenes  he  iiad  witness<Ml,*an(l 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  were  too  much  for  liini  ; 
he  sunk  into  lethargic  sluml>;r.  Aroused  by  tho 
sudden  stoppage  of  the  carriage,  he  oj-ened  iiis 
eyes,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  door  opened  ;  a 
man  in  a  mask  stood  before  him.  ^*  You  must 
alight,"  said  he. 

Frederick  did  not  require  to  bo  asked  twice.  He 
jumped  out  of  his  movahle  prison,  and  found  him- 
self in  a  solitary  road. 

The  man  vaulted  on  the  back  of  his  stood,  and 
carriage,  men,  and  horses  were  turned  al>out,  and 
departed. 

*' Holloa!  friend,"  cried  Frederick,  "  where  am 
I?" 

The  man  in  the  mask  replied  by  pointing  to  a 
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^en-post,  on  which  was  written,  Frontier ^  Road  to 
France, 

"  Much  obliged,"  cried  the  officer  to  his  late 
escort ;  **  thank  you  for  company ;  my  compli- 
ments to  my  wife."  His  mute  companions  were 
already  at  a  distance. 

'*  France  !"  said  Frederick,  with  much  emotion. 
"  My  country !  Dear,  beautiful  Fnince !  I  am 
about  to  behold  thee  once  more."  Then,  as  if 
recollecting  himself,  he  exclaimed,  "  But,  mor- 
bleu !  I  forgot  to  give  my  address  to  those  good 
folks.  Suppose,  some  day,  my  wife  should  take  it 
into  her  head  to  recall  her  husband  into  active 
service,  how  should  she  know  where  to  find  me?" 
He  looked  back  laughing,  but  the  carriage  and 
escort  were  out  of  sight,  so  he  pursued  his  way 

towards  France. 

•  «  «  «  « 

Twenty  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  glories  of  the 
empire  had  passed  away.  The  great  games  of 
ambition  had  been  played  and  lost.  Peace,  pur- 
chased on  conditions  so  painful  to  the  national 
vanity,  reigned  with  the  Bourbons,  and  the  heroes 
of  the  great  revolutionary  war  were  dispersed  in 
many  directions.  Some  continued  to  serve  their 
country,  without  regarding  the  person  of  the  chief 
whom  the  force  of  events  had  placed  at  their  head  ; 
others,  considering  that  the  fate  of  Napoleon  was 
finally  sealed  at  Waterloo,  scrupled  not  to  offer 
their  services  to  his  successor  without  regarding 
this  as  a  betrayal  of  their  oaths  to  the  emperor. 
Not  a  few  worshipped  the  memory  of  Napoleon, 
and,  weeping  for  the  fallen  glories  of  their  country, 
quitted  the  service,  and  lived  on  the  remembrance 
of  the  past,  faithful  to  hiin  to  whom  they  owed 
their  rank,  their  title,  and  their  fortunes. 

Among  the  last  was  our  joyous  hero,  Frederick 
Duvernay.  But  Frederick,  who  was  only  a  cap- 
tain when  we  were  formerly  acquainted  with  him, 
had  risen  in  rank  with  a  rapidity  which  would 
have  appeared  prodigious  at  any  other  time.  I  will 
not  relate  the  exploits  by  which  he  worthily  ob- 
tained his  high  promotion,  but  will  merely  say  that 
his  vidor  and  conduct  fully  justified  the  imperial 
favors.  At  the  epoch  of  the  restoration  he  was 
general,  count  of  the  empire,  and  grand  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  His  private  life  was  that  of 
the  veteran,  old,  not  in  years,  but  in  fatigue  and 
wounds.  He  had  neither  wife,  nor  children,  nor 
family.  He  had  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  and 
lived  at  Paris  in  a  handsome  hotel,  sorroimded  by 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  His  disposition 
always  gay,  his  manners  simple  yet  elegant,  with 
a  rough  frankness  not  inconsistent  with  grace  and 
wit,  made  him  much  admired.  But  he  often 
neglected  balls  and  splendid  feasts  for  the  pleasure 
of  collecting  round  his  table  some  of  his  old  brother 
officers,  who  had  partaken  of  the  dangers  of  the 
grand  army  without  reaping  their  corresponding 
share  of  rank  and  fortune.  At  the  same  time  he 
called  to  his  house  some  of  the  youthful  aspirers 
to  military  renown,  and  chastened  the  pride  of 
their  bright  epaulettes  and  their  new  uniforms  by 
the  contrast  with  the  well- won  honors  of  his  vet- 
eran friends,  whilst  he  stimulated  their  aseal  by  the 
recital  of  the  great  campaigns  of  the  empire. 

The  well-founded  renown  of  General  Duvernay 
obtained  for  him  the  deference  and  respect  of  men 
of  every  age  and  rank,  and,  in  spite  of  his  forty- 
eight  years,  he  was  favorably  regarded  by  the 
young  unmarried  ladies,  and  not  less  obsequiously 
by  the  mammas.  He  was  also  a  mark  for  the 
widows,  especially  those  who  possessed  wealth 


derived  from  commerce  or  finance,  who  would  have 
rejoiced  to  ennoble  their  gold  with  the  title  of 
countess,  and  purify  the  source  of  their  riches  by 
contact  with  the  military  glory  of  the  general. 
People  were  surprised  to  behola  the  hero  of  so 
many  ambitious  dreams  remain  deaf  and  blind  to 
the  seductions  of  these  charmers,  and  none  could 
guess  the  cause  for  such  apparent  indifference ; 
but  we  who  are  behind  the  scenes  know  that  our 
general  was  well  and  duly  married  in  Spain.  To 
whom  and  how?  The  enigma  was  still  m-all  the 
obscurity  in  which  it  had  been  shrouded  on  the 
eventful  night  of  the  wedding.  It  was  not  his. 
fault,  however,  that  the  solution  was  still  to  be 
sought  for.  Frederick  had  retained  a  romantic 
recollection  of  that  strange  night  when  he  gave  hb 
name  to  an  unknown  bride,  and  had  almost  fallen 
in  love  with  the  wife  he  had  never  seen.  In  spite 
of  the  thick  veil  with  which  she  was  covered,  his 
imagination  had  persuaded  him  that  the  lady  was 
possessed  of  great  attractions.  He  said  to  him- 
self, "  My  wife  concealed  herself  with  care ;  she 
must  have  been  pretty.  Her  hand  was  small  and 
white  and  delicate  ;  she  must  have  been  of  gentle 
blood.  Her  voice  was  perfectly  melodious,  and  she 
uttered  the  name  of  Fernando  with  an  accent  that 
thrilled  from  the  heart.  This  proves  that  she 
must  have  been  tender  and  loving,  and  a  treasure 
for  the  husband  who  should  be  able  to  attach  to 
himself  such  qualities.  Therefore,  at  any  cost,  I 
will  seek  for  my  wife.  I  am  either  married  or  not, 
and  I  am  resolved  to  know  the  truth.  The  law 
gives  me  the  rights,  and  if  my  wife  is  young  and 
beautiful  I  am  determined  to  assert  them." 

So  our  soldier,  taking  advantage  of  a  leave  of 
absence,  on  recovering  from  some  dangerous 
wounds,  wandered  through  Spain.  He  first  went 
to  the  village.  There  he  found  the  house  and  the 
ruined  convent  where  the  officers  and  men  had 
been  nearly  poisoned,  but  it  was  in  vain  he 
explored  the  country  around  and  questioned  the 
inhabitants.  He  could  not  obtain  the  slightest 
clue  to  the  mystery  which  haunted  his  imagina- 
tion. In  vain  he  inquired  for  a  tall  man  concealed 
in  a  large  cloak,  for  a  lady  in  a  large  veil,  for  a 
handsome  young  man  concealed  in  nothing — all ; 
nobody  could  give  any  information  in  reply  to  his 
vague  inquiries.  Wearied  with  thes3  fruitless 
researches,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  country, 
and  resume  his  military  duties  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  globe,  and  in  his  zeal  for  the  service  and  bril- 
liant warlike  achievements,  forgot  his  marriage  for 
a  time. 

Becoming  free  at  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  he 
again  resumed  his  researches,  which  were  as  fruit- 
less as  they  had  formerly  been.  He  then  caused 
the  following  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  all 
the  Spanish  newspapers  : — 

**  Notice. 

"  General  Frederick  Duvernay,  who  was  in  Spain, 
at  Villafranca  on  the  2nd  September,  1808,  is  now 
in  Paris,  at  his  Hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Helder." 

This  done,  he  returned  to  Paris  and  lived  the 
quiet  routine  of  life  we  have  described. 

Often,  when  exposed  to  the  battery  of  a  pair  of 
bright  eyes,  he  nad  sighed  with  regret  at  the 
thought  of  the  mysterious  restraint  on  his  liberty, 
and  as  o^n  felt  tempted  to  set  at  naught  a  cere- 
mony which  had  been  so  fruitless.  But,  however 
disputable  such  half  matrimony,  he  reflected  on 
the  consequences  which  might  result  from  exposing 
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himself  to  a  charge  of  bigamy.  His  wife ,  whom  he 
often  suspected  of  being  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  witch,  might  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  him  if 
he  committed  such  a  delinquency.  80  he  was 
obliged  to  continue  patiently  to  enact  his  part  of  a 
married  bachelor. 

One  fine  morning  in  December  it  happened,  for 
a  wonder,  that  the  gcnenil  was  at  breakfast  alone, 
and  with  his  feet  upon  the  hobs  sipping  a  capital 
bottle  of  claret,  of  which  he  had  given  a  bumper 
to  Baptiste,  a  bnive  veteran,  who  hud  followed  him 
in  all  his  campaigns. 

**  Well,  Baptiste,  what  say  you  to  that  wine  ? 
If  we  had  had  such  a  bottle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bcnisina  ?" 

♦*  Oh  !  as  for  that,  general,  it  would  have  been 
kindly  welcome,  and  would  have  helped  to  blow  a 
little  warmth  into  our  fingers.  Truly  it  goes  down 
pleasantly'* — 

At  the  same  moment,  and  whilst  Baptiste  was 
quietly  sippins  his  glass,  his  eye  sparkling  with 
pleasure,  the  door  opened,  and  an  old  friend  of  the 
general.  Captain  Norbert,  appeared. 

Baptiste,  to  his  great  regret,  emptied  the  glass 
at  a  draught,  and  withdrew. 

**  Ah  !  parbleu !  you  have  just  come  in  time, 
Norbert,"  said  the  general,  gayly.  "  You  must 
breakfast  with  me  :  there  's  a  capital  Strasbourg 
pie  hardly  begun.     Sit  you  down.'* 

"  No,  thank  you,  general." 

**  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  1  You 
look  like  the  Austi'ians  when  we  have  beaten 
them." 

**  The  fact  is,  general,  I  have  just  witnessed  a 
combat  in  which  a  brave  young  fellow,  a  mere 
child,  has  fallen  dangerously  wounded." 

*•  A  duel — so,  so ;  now  that  there  is  no  more 
fighting  for  our  country,  we  risk  our  lives  for  the 
sake  of  a  word." 

**  Why,  general,  when  that  word  is  so  dishon- 
orable to  one  of  the  surviving  veterans  of  our 
armies,  it  is  natural  that  a  bravo  heart  should 
resent  and  seek,  at  any  rate,  to  force  back  the 
calumnious  word  with  a  sword  thrust  down  the 
throat  of  the  utterer." 

**  You  are  right,  morbleu  !"  cried  the  general, 
who  was  very  sensitive  about  the  reputation  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  empire.  "And,  Ixjsides,  I  have, 
no  pity  for  calumniators.  But  who  is  the  hero  of 
this  duel  ?     One  of  our  young  officers  ?" 

**  No,  general ;  an  artist,  a  piiinter." 

**  Indeed  I  I  thought  that  those  merry  blades 
only  fought  with  the  brushes." 

•**  They  fight  like  lions,  general,  in  defence  of 
those  whom  they  love  and  respect." 

"  But  liow  did  all  this  happen?" 

**  Tlius.  We  were  twelve  of  us  at  breakfast 
yesterday.  Derville  had  brought  with  him  a 
young  painter  of  great  promise,  named  Paul. 
After  breakfast  we  went  to  the  Cafe  de  la  Kegence. 
At  a  table  near  us  were  four  young  men  talking 
loud  and  in  a  disagrccabb  tone,  wearing  long 
mustachii)8,  and  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  the 
fashion.  These  gentlemen  seemed  to  take  pleasure 
in  hea[)ing  abuse  on  all  those  generals  most  es- 
teemed by  the  country.  One  especially,  the  loudest 
in  these  calumnies,  appeared  to  think  that  each 
brilliant  exploit  performed  by  another  was  so  much 
renown  of  whicih  he  himself  was  robbed.  We 
were  losing  patience,  and  our  looks  bespoke  our 
indignation,  when  the  youth  in  question  came  to 
&cts  and  uttered  a  name.  Wo  saw  Paul  tremble 
with  emotion." 


**Tlie  painter?" 

'*  Yes ;  the  brave  lad  is  an  enthusiast  for  the 
emperor  and  his  veterans,  and  it  happened  that 
the  name  pronounced  was  that  of  one  with  whose 
exploits  he  was  most  familiar.  He  half  rose,  when 
the  scoundrel  asserted  that  the  general  in  question 
had  made  his  fortune  by  the  plunder  of  Italy  and 
Spain ;  the  sentence  was  not  finished  !)efore  the 
Slanderer  had  received  a  couple  of  resounding  blows 
on  the  face." 

'*  Very  good !  And  it  was  the  little  painter 
that  did  it?" 

**  Y'es,  general.  This  morning  he  foucht  in  de- 
fence of  his  hero,  whom  by  the  way  he  has  never 
seen,  and  wounded  his  antagonist,  but,  carried 
away  by  his  ardor,  he  ran  upon  the  opponent's 
sword  and  received  a  dangerous  wound  on  the 
breast." 

**  What  a  misfortune  !  Why,  I  love  the  brave 
boy  ahready.     You  must  introduce  me  to  him." 

•*  Yes,  if  he  survives." 

**  But  who  was  the  general  insulted  yesterday, 
and  so  boldly  avenged  to-day  ?" 

**  You,  general." 

"I!" 

The  general  bounded  like  a  wounded  lion. 

**  I !  morbleu !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  di- 
rectly ?  This  brave  boy  is  dangerously  wounded 
for  my  sake,  and  I  sitting  quietly  at  breakfast ! 
Quick !  Norbert.  Baptiste,  my  hat  and  gloves  I 
Let  us  be  off  at  once  to  see  the  painter." 

Duvemay  ran  down  stairs,  followed  by  Norbert, 
and  jumped  into  a  coach  that  was  passing. 

"  Kue  du  Buffault,"  said  the  captain. 

**  And  gallop  for  your  life,"  cried  the  general. 
*'  If  you  £11  the  horses,  I  will  pay  you  for  them." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  they  were  at  their 
joumey*8  end.  The  two  friends  climbed  six  flights 
of  stairs,  and  the  general,  puffing  for  breath,  en- 
tered the  painter^s  garret. 

The  artist  was  on  the  bed,  pale  and  covered  with 
blood.  The  surgeon,  who  had  just  ^dressed  his 
wound,  was  still  with  him. 

**  How  is  he,  doctor?"  inquired  Duvemay,  anx- 
iously.    "Is  he  dead?     Is  he  alive?" 

**  lie  will  recover  sir,  with  great  care." 

"  Care  !  care  !  That  shall  not  be  wanting." 
The  general  approached  the  bed,  shuddering. 
"Why,  he  is  dead!" 

"  No,  sir,  I  will  answer  for  that.  He  fainted 
with  loss  of  blood,  and  has  not  yet  recovered  his 
senses." 

Duvemay  giized  on  him  for  a  moment  in  mute 
emotion.  Then  pressing  Norl)ert'8  hand,  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  wounded  youth,  "  A  fine  head  !  A 
noble  forehead  !  What  a  misfortune  if  he  had 
been  killed,  and  for  me!  AVe  must  take  him  to 
my  house." 

In  three  months'  time,  the  general  sat  gayly  at 
breakfast  with  his  young  friend  almost  convales- 
cent. Leaning  his  two  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
looking  full  at  the  youth,  he  said,  "  Let  us  be 
frank.     What  is  your  name  ?" 

"Paul." 

"That  is  all?" 

"That  is  all." 

"  It  is  short ;  but  no  matter.     Your  parents?" 

"  I  have  none.     I  am  an  orphan." 

"  And  you  have  nothing  ?" 

"  Only  hope  and  resolution.  I  have  been  told 
that  I  have  talent,  and  hope  with  time  and 
labor " 

**  Yes,  yes,  a  great  deal  of  both.    And  while 
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waiting  for  fame  and  wealth,  yoa  live  in  a  garret, 
and  vsith  inspiration  on  your  orow  your  poor  toes 
will  be  nipped  with  the  frost.  That  will  never  do. 
Gome,  how  did  you  get  to  know  me  T' 

"  Like  everybody.  Besides,  two  years  ago  I  vras 
intimate  with  a  neighbor,  an  old  officer,  who  served 
under  you ,  named  Bertrand . ' ' 

"  I  recollect  him.     He  died  a  short  time  ago.*' 

"  He  told  me  your  story,  all  your  deeds  of 
courage,  of  daring,  of  goodness  ;  without  knowing 
you,  I  loved  and  admired,  I  heard  you  insult- 
ed  " 

**  You  rushed  like  a  lion  upon  the  calumniator. 
Good !  I  like  such  enthusiasm.  Under  Napoleon 
you  would  have  made  a  smart  officer  ;  but  now-a- 
days  to  keep  guard  in  an  ante-chamber,  it  is  better 
to  forget  you  wear  a  sword  at  all.  Now  listen  to 
me,  my  fad  ;  I  am  getting  old,  am  a  bachelor 
without  children,  or  near  relations ;  you  must  re- 
main wich  me." 

**  But,  general " 

"There  are  no  buts  in  the  case.  I  am  your 
commanding  officer ;  obey.  Besides,  you  may  work 
and  still  become  a  great  painter,  a  Raphael  if  you 
like  ;  I  shall  not  object.  Your  first  pictures  shall 
adorn  my  drawing-room.  You  shall  have  a  sepa- 
rate suite  of  apartments  with  a  painting-room  ; 
you  shall  bo  as  free  as  air — to  work  when  you 
like'» 

"  Oh,  but  general '' 

"  Fiddlestick  !  no  buts.  Have  you  a  right  to 
expose  yourself  to  be  killed  for  me,  and  have  I  not 
a  right  to  enable  you  to  live  ?  I  adopt  you  for  my 
son.  You  have  no  name.  Well,  here  is  one 
ready-made  for  you — Paul  Duvernay.  It  is  as 
good  as  another." 

Tears  of  emotion  suffused  the  young  painter's 
eyes.  '*  Oh,  general!  my  blood,  my  life,  all  is 
yours.  I  accept  your  name  with  joy  and  pride, 
and  I  swear  to  you  to  try  and  make  it  as  glorious 
in  the  arts,  as  you  have  rendered  it  in  war,  and 
even  then  I  shall  have  done  nothing  towards  re- 
paying you." 

"  Parbleu  !  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  not  I 
who  am  the  person  obliged  ?  Livinc  alone,  with  no 
one  to  care  about  me,  when  I  coula  not  recruit  a 
few  old  soldiers,  I  was  obliged  to  dine  alone  in 
front  of  these  old  bottles,  I  was  unable  to  empty. 
Now  you  shall  help  me.  In  a  word,  I  wanted 
somebody  to  love,  somebody  to  love  me." 

"  Like  a  son,"  cried  Paul,  and,  giving  way  to 
his  feelings,  he  embraced  his  benefactor. 

Henceforward  Paul  was  regarded  in  the  general's 
house  OS  his  sou,  and  though  the  malicious  sneered 
at  the  adoption,  and  regarded  it  as  an  atonement 
for  a  peccadillo  of  his  youth,  the  worthy  soldier 
lauglied,  and  gave  himself  no  uneasiness  on  that 
account. 

Time  flew  on.  Paul  made  ereat  progress  in  his 
art,  and  his  pictures  displayed  a  richness  of  color 
and  splendor  of  execution,  the  reflection  as  it  were 
<yf  his  happiness. 

Some  friends  of  Duvernay,  witnesses  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  young  artist,  recommended  a  journey 
through  Italy.  **  Faith,"  cried  the  general,  **  you 
are  right.  I  have  seen  Italy,  it  is  true,  but  it  was 
amidst  the  noise  and  smoke  of  battle,  and  when 
the  fight  was  over,  I  thought  of  little  else  than  the 
pretty  girls  and  good  wine.  Now,  in  Paul's  com- 
pany, I  should  see  things  with  different  eyes. 
What  do  you  say,  Paul?" 

"  Indeed,  general,  I  am  afraid  to  form  a  wish, 
you  are  so  prompt  to  gratify  me ;  but,  to  say  the 


truth,  I  have  long  wished  to  visit  Italy,  that 
holy  land,  where  art  is  revealed  in  all  its  splen- 
dor." 

*'  In  three  days  we  will  start,"  said  the  genr 
eral. 

The  slight  tinge  of  melancholy,  which  oflen 
shaded  the  brow  of  Paul,  gave  way  to  exuberant 
joy.  Who  can  be  sad ,  at  twenty  years  of  aee ,  with 
the  imagination  of  a  poet,  the  head  of  a  painter,  a 
good  travelling  carnage,  and  the  prospect  of 
making  the  tour  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
countnes  in  the  world,  with  the  best  of  friends, 
and  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket  ? 

They  tdk  of  Rome.  '*  Yes,"  said  the  general, 
on  the  evening  preceding  their  departure,  **  we 
shall  see  the  eternal  city,  as  it  is  called  ;  but  yon 
will  allow  me,  I  hope,  to  make  a  little  halt  at  a 
place  where  my  heart  would  not  have  objected  to 
take  up  its  winter  quarters." 

**  How  so,  general?"  inquired  Paul, 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you.  Honi  soil  qm  mat  y 
pense.  Two  leagues  from  Lyons,  on  the  Swiss 
road,  there  is  a  little  country-house  by  the  water- 
side, a  beautiful  spot.  In  the  troubles  of  I8I5,  I 
commanded  a  brigade  at  Lyons,  and  was  at  one 
time  compelled  to  make  the  villa  in  question  my 
head-quarters.  Its  mistress,  the  Baroness  de 
Luchon,  Wcis  a  widow.  She  could  not  have  been 
more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Beautiful  as 
an  angel,  full  of  wit,  perfect  in  her  manners,  she 
did  the  honors  of  her  nouse  with  a  graceful  melan- 
choly, which  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me. 
I  remained  there  six  days,  and  my  poor  heart 
became  more  and  more  enthralled.  It  was  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life.  But  this  woman,  with 
her  gentle  smile,  her  pensiveness,  which  I  attrib- 
uted to  the  recent  loss  of  her  husltand,  and  large 
dark  eyes,  which  smiled  so  strangely  when  I  tried 
to  speak  of  love,  closed  my  lips.  I  left  her  to  re- 
turn to  Lyons,  asking  permission  to  visit  her  oc- 
casionally. She  consented,  and,  previously  to  my. 
quitting  Lyons,  I  had  seen  her  several  times." 

"  Then  you  8p)ke  to  her  of  your  love  ?" 

'*  Why,  yes,  but  I  was  as  bashful  as  a  recruit. 
After  a  few  skirmishes  I  found  the  fortress  without 
a  weak  point,  and  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
my  forlorn-hope." 

**  But,  general,  with  such  a  name  as  yours " 

*'  Yes,  my  name,  if  I  had  been  free  to  give  it, 
but " 

**  But  what?" 

<*  Oh,  that  is  a  long  story ;  I  will  tell  it  some 
day.  At  present  let  us  drop  the  subject.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  her  several  times ;  last  autumn  I 
paid  her  a  visit,  and  I  think  she  is  as  handsome, 
as  witty,  and  as  agreeable  as  ever.  It  is  to  see  her 
that  we  are  going.  I  have  written  to  her  about 
you,  told  her  of  your  gallant  conduct;  and  she  has 
warmly  congratulated  me  on  finding  a  son  to  smooth 
the  approach  of  old  age.  I  have  promised  to  pre- 
sent you  to  her." 

We  pass  over  the  details  of  the  journey  till  our 
travellers  approached  the  villa  of  the  baroness. 
The  general  could  not  conceal  his  emotion.  He 
laughed  and  talked  loud,  and,  seeing  a  slight  iron- 
ical smile  playing  on  the  lips  of  his  young  compan- 
ion, cried, 

"  Well,  sir,  so  you  are  laughing  at  me,  a  gray- 
beard  of  fifly,  an  old  patched,  repaired  soldier,  ven- 
turing to  let  his  heart  beat  on  approaching  a  hidy's 
bower.  Well,  it  is  droll ;  it  is  not  exactly  love, 
but  something  better,  I  think,  a  good  solid  friend- 
ship." 
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At  length  the  little  chateau  appeared  ia  sight. 
In  five  minutes  the  carriage  stopped,  and  the.  gate 
was  opened  by  an  old  servant,  who  received  the 
travelers  as  expected  and  welcome  guests. 

"  How  are  you,  Pierre  ?"  said  the  general,  **  and 
your  mistress,  my  good  fellow  1" 

'^  Oh,  general,  my  mistress  will  be  so  glad  to  see 
you  !    I  think  she  is  coming.'* 

Duvemay  rushed  up  the  steps,  and  Paul  followed 
smiling  at  this  juvenile  ardor.  As  the  former 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  glass  handle  of  the  hall 
door,  it  opened  and  the  baroness  appeared.  She 
was  radiant  with  joy,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him, 
which  he  carried  to  his  lips  quickly. 

"  At  length,  my  friend.  You  were  wrong  to 
remain  so  long  without  coming  to  see  your  poor 
recluse." 

She  said  thb  as  she  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  without  thinking  of  even  looking  at  her 
friend*s  adopted  son. 

Paul,  meanwhile,  saw  that  the  general's  praises 
of  the  baroness  were  not  exaggerated,  and  that 
she  was  really  a  beautiful  woman.  Though  thirW- 
six  years  of  age,  she  might  easily  have  passed  for 
twenty-eight,  ner  manners  were  so  admirable,  her 
air  so  charming. 

*'  And  my  poor  Paul,  whom  I  had  almost  forgot- 
ten," said  the  general,  takine  the  young  man's 
hand ;  *^  my  son,  madame,  my  oeloved  son." 

The  baroness  smiled  sweetly  as  she  turned  her 
eyes  towards  Paul,  but  scarcely  had  she  beheld  him 
when  she  uttered  a  cry,  rushed  forward,  and  then 
stood  motionless  before  him,  and  gazed  steadfiistly 
but  painfully  upon  his  agitated  face. 

Duvemay  looked  on  with  amazement,  and  his 
adopted  son  could  make  nothing  of  the  strange 
soene. 

*'  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  she,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  ^*  who  are  you?  Your  name!  your 
name!" 

**My  name — Paul,"  replied  the  young  man, 
agitated,  though  he  knew  not  why. 

**  Paul  is  not  a  surname — ^your  mother  ?" 

**  I  scarcely  knew  her,"  answered  Paul,  sadly, 
*'  and  I  never  knew  her  name. " 

**  You  were  not  born  in  France  ?" 

'*No,  madame." 

"Where  then?" 

"Spain." 

"Oh  my  God!  near  Ber^ara?"  continued  the 
baroness,  whose  violent  emotion  was  every  moment 
increasing. 

"  Yes,  madame,  near  Bergara." 

"  In  a  poor  inn,  where  you  remained  until  three 
years  old?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  was  there  that  I  twice  returned  m 
search  of  my  mother." 

"  Oh,  my  son !  my  Pablo  !  my  son  !"  . 

"My  mother!" 

The  baroness  sank  into  her  child's  arms,  to 
whom  she  clung  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  and  then 
fainted. 

"  Help !  help !"  cried  the  general,  pulling  the 
bell. 

The  servants  ran  in,  terrified. 

"  Parbleu !"  cried  he,  *'  you  move  like  tortoises  ; 
your  mistress  has  fainted  away.'* 

Paul  had  carried  his  mother  to  the  sofii,  and,  kneel- 
ing before  her,  wept,  and  called  upon  her  name. 
By  slow  degrees  sue  recovered,  and,  passing  her 
arm  round  her  son's  neck,  covered  him  with  usees 
and  tears. 

"  My  son !  my  adored  child !    Thou  whom  I 


have  mourned  for  during  eighteen  years.  How 
could  I  be  deceived?  Tne  living  image  of  his 
father — his  father  so  much  beloved,  so  pitiless  as 
to  rub  me  of  my  child  !  Oh,  let  me  behold  thee  ! 
After  so  much  sorrow  I  cannot  believe  in  such 
happiness." 

Big  tears  trickled  down  the  general's  cheeks. 

At  length  the  baroness  arose,  and,  stretching  out 
her  hand  to  Duvemay,  cried, 

"  For  these  two  years,  general,  you  have  been  a 
father  to  him  ;  my  a£&ction  was  well  placed  upon 
the  man  destined  to  restore  me  my  child." 

"  Parbleu  !  Baroness,  you  make  me  too  happy." 

"  But  tell  me,  my  child,"  continued  Madame 
Luchon,  "why  did  you  leave  Spain?  Your 
father?" 

"  My  father  !  I  have  only  seen  him  once  in  my 
life." 

"  Only  once  in  your  life  ?    What  do  you  say  ?" 

"  My  history  is  a  short  one.  I  roust  have  been 
about  nve  years  old  the  morning  you  left  me  alone 
for  a  moment.  A  man  came  to  fetch  me  as  if  from 
you  ;  since  then  I  beheld  you  no  more.  I  was  taken 
to  a  fine  house,  in  Madrid,  I  believe  ;  they  giiva 
me  toys  and  caressed  me  much,  but  I  was  ever  ask- 
ing for  you  and  weeping.  Every  morning  they 
promisea  that  you  would  come  in  the  evening,  and 
every  night  they  hushed  me  to  repose  with  the 
woros,  *  lour  mother  will  be  here  to-monow.'  " 

"Poor  child!"  ^ 

"  It  was  there  that  I  passed  my  early  childhood. 
Once  only,  a  man,  still  young,  but  whose  counte- 
nance was  stern  and  sad,  appeared  before  me,  and 
they  told  me  that  it  wbs  my  father.  I  was  about 
to  embrace  him,  but  his  coldness  froze  my  heart. 
He  conversed  with  the  person  who  took  care  of  me, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  following  phrase,  which 
made  a  great  impression  upon  me  : 

" '  You  were  wrong,'  said  he,  *  to  acquaint  the 
child  with  the  tie  that  unites  us ;  let  him  forget 
it.  You  know  the  barrier  that  exists  between  us, 
though  I  will  provide  for  him.  When  he  is  old 
enough  to  choose  a  profession,  my  assistance  shall 
not  l^  vranting.' 

"  *  And  his  mother?'  inquired  the  other. 

"  *  She  is  in  France,  and  will  never  see  him 
move.' 

"  I  reached  my  sixteenth  year,  always  having 
preserved  the  memory  of  this  scene,  and  the  desire 
of  again  seeing  my  mother,  separated  from  me  by 
an  abuse  of  power  which  nothing  could  justify.  I 
felt  humiliated  by  benefits  which  did  not  spring 
firom  affection  ;  they  were  as  repugnant  to  me  as 
alms.  I  had  always  had  a  great  tuste  for  paint- 
ing, itnd  was  allowed  in  this  respect  to  follow  my 
inclination.  I  resolved  to  become  independent  by 
practising  the  art  I  excelled  in.  I  hau  I)ecn  told 
that  my  mother  was  in  France,  so  I  turned  my 
thoughts  towards  Paris.  My  tutor  was  a  French- 
man, and  his  language  familiar  to  me  ;  we  often 
talked  of  his  country,  of  which  he  told  mc  wonder- 
ful stories.  I  was  allowed  as  much  money  as  I 
wished,  and,  in  the  hope  of  realizing  my  pn)ject, 
I  had  for  two  years  denied  myself  everything  I 
oould.  At  last  I  found  myself  master  of  three 
thousand  &ano8.  With  this  sum  in  my  pocket  I 
one  day  took  the  road  to  France,  during  the  ab- 
sence of  my  tutor.  I  was  so  much  afraid  of  being 
pursued,  that  I  changed  my  name  of  Pablo  for 
that  of  Paul,  and  henceforward  concealed  my 
country  and  the  melancholy  history  of  my  life.  I 
will  not  tell  ^ou,  my  mother,  how  cheaply  I  per- 
formed my  journey,  and  how  many  privations  I 
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•odared  after  arriving  ia  Paris.  But  I  did  not 
loee  courage,  and  labored  night  and  daj.  At  last 
I  sold  a  few  sketches.  Whenever  I  could  snatch 
a  moDient  from  labor,  I  sought  for  you,  mj  mother, 
and  not  knowing  your  name  I  suid  to  myself,  that 
when  I  should  meet  you  a  voice  would  cry  in  the 
depth  of  my  heart,  *  Behold  your  mother !  Mother, 
behold  your  son  !'     And  I  was  right.'* 

'*  God  has  guided  us  to  each  other,  my  Pablo." 

*'  And  here  is  the  instrument  chosen  to  unite 
us,**  said  the  young  man,  approaching  Duvemay. 

"  No  matter,*'  muttered  the  general,  sadly ; 
"  you  will  no  longer  love  me  as  your  father.*' 

'*  Ah,  if  you  will,*'  answered  Paul,  in  a  low 
voice,  **  you  can  be  my  father,  more  than  ever," 

The  general  did  not  reply,  and  looked  down 
gloomily. 

Paul  shuddered.  He  &ncied  that  he  perceived 
in  his  kind  protector's  emotion  an  accusation 
against  his  mother,  and  this  shocked  him.  lie 
believed  his  mother  to  be  free,  without  inquiring 
how  or  why,  or  suspecting  any  wrong  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  mystery.  Ue  turned  towards  her. 
She  was  gazing  tenderly  on  him  and  her  friend — 
on  the  son  she  had  so  lamented — the  only  friend 
she  possessed  in  the  world.  ^*  Mother,**  said  he 
in  an  agitated  tone,  **  tell  me  now  why  I  was  torn 
from  your  love  ;  what  is  the  name  of  my  father, 
and  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  my  birth." 

An  expression  of  extreme  sadness  clouded  the 
noble  countenance  of  the  baroness.  She  pressed 
her  son's  hand,  and  her  melancholy  glance  seemed 
to  hesitate  as  she  looked  at  the  general. 

**  Not  yet,  my  son,"  she  almost  whispered,  **  I 
must  reflect  before  turning  to  so  cruel  a  past ;  this 
evening  1  will  tell  you  all,  to  you  and  to  our  friend. 
Till  then  let  me  enjoy  my  happiness  without  in- 
terruption and  regret." 

The  baroness,  after  yielding  for  a  time  to  the 
inexpressible  joys  of  a  mother,  on  finding  a  lost 
child,  at  last  recollected  the  duties  she  owed  to 
guests  so  dear,  and  thought  of  the  repose  of  which 
they  must  stand  in  need.  The  general  was  shown 
to  his  apartment,  but  she  proposed  another  in  haste 
close  to  her  own  for  Paul ;  it  seemed  that,  if  she 
quitted  him  for  a  moment,  she  ran  the  risk  of 
losing  him  forever. 

The  general  entered  his  chamber  in  a  bad 
humor,  not  because  he  regretted  the  happiness 
which  had  befallen  the  baroness,  but  because  he 
feared  that  he  was  about  to  become  isolated  again. 
After  dismissing  his  servant,  he  dressed  hastily, 
and  l)egan  walkmg  up  and  down  the  room.  *^  No 
matter,'*  he  muttered,  **  but  if  I  had  thought  that 
the  ban)ness,  so  reserved  a  woman,  had but 
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she  wiia  very  young,  and,  besides,  I  know  nothing 
ret ;  perhaps  she  was  married  ;  and  this  Baron  de 
uohon  strikes  me  as  having  been  a  strange  sort  of 
fellow.  The  ]xx>r  woman  has  always  been  so  mel- 
ancholy. Has  she  not  always  told  me  that  she 
would  never  marry  ?  And  in  fact  what  am  I  think- 
ing about  ?  What  does  her  past  life  matter  to  me  ? 
She  is  a  good,  noble  woman,  a  tender  mother — the 
mother  of  Paul.  We  will  get  her  to  remove  to 
Paris  ;  she  shall  be  my  friena  ;  for,  morbleu  /  noth- 
ing shall  induce  me  to  separate  from  Paul.  She 
is  his  mother,  it  is  true,  but  I  am  his  adopted 
father,  and  if  she  must  have  him,  let  us  share  nim 
together." 

The  idea  pleased  the  brave  general  mightily, 
and  when  the  dinner-bell  rang,  and  Paul,  his  face 
radiant  with  joy,  came  to  the  good  man's  room,  he 


went  down,  seriously  resolved  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  between  Madame  de  Luchon  and 
Paul,  her  son. 

After  dinner  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 
The  evenings  of  early  May  are  often  chilly,  even 
in  the  south  of  France ;  and  a  bright  wood  fire 
sparkled  on  the  hearth.  The  baroness  took  her 
place  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  the  general  occupied 
the  opposite  comer,  and  Paul  sat  between  them, 
his  hand  clasped  in  that  of  his  mother. 

**  You  promised  us  your  history,  dear  mother," 
said  he,  looking  at  her  afiectionatcly.  Again  the 
features  of  Madame  de  Luchon  became  sad.  She 
reflected  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  in  an  agitated 
tone,  **  Child,  it  is  the  history  of  a  fault.  I  have 
suffered  so  much  that  God  must  have  accepted  my 
atonement.  I  cannot  doubt  it  since  he  has  restored 
me  my  son,"  and  kissing  Paul's  forehead,  as  if  to 
recover  confidence,  contmued :  **  Luchon  is  not 
my  name  ;  France  is  not  my  country.  I  came 
hither  to  conceal  my  grief,  and  to  escape  from 
hatred  and  persecution.  Born  Ir  Spain,  or  a  noble 
but  poor  family ;  an  orphan  at  five  years  of  age,  I 
was  left  to  the  care  of  two  brothers,  ambitious, 
avaricious,  and  debauched  men.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  a  fatal  chance  made  me  acquainted  with 
the  young  Count  de  Estrelio.  I  had  seen  him  with 
my  brothers.  He  loved  me  ;  I  was  alone  in  the 
world,  without  aflection  for  any  one,  without  his 
love  cast  sunshine  on  my  heart.  My  brothers  were 
almost  constantly  absent,  and  I  received  the  count 
secretly  every  evening.  We  loved.  He  was,  like 
me,  very  young,  and  under  the  control  of  his  father, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  grandees  of  Spain,  proud 
of  his  race,  and  of  his  family  alliances.  It  was  on 
the  steps  of  the  throne  that  he  sought  a  wife  for 
his  son.  The  young  count  energetically  refused, 
and  imprudently  declared  that  ne  would  never 
have  a  wife  but  her  who  had  received  his  vows  in 
the  face  of  Heaven.  Then  he  came  to  me,  urging 
me  to  place  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
wishes  of  his  father  by  a  secret  marriage.  Fools 
that  we  were  to  seek  to  struggle  against  such  a 
power  ;  we  poor  children,  who  had  no  defence  but 
our  mutual  love  ! 

'*  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  not  meet  again 
for  a  week,  as  he  was  followed  and  watched.  On 
the  eighth  day  he  promised  to  bring  a  priest  to 
unite  us. 

**  Next  day,  my  eldest  brother  came  alone  into 
my  room.  *  I  know  all,'  said  he.  *  You  have  for- 
gotten the  honor  of  our  house,  and  my  first  im- 
pulse was  that  your  life  should  be  a  sacrifice  for 
such  degeneracy.  But  I  have  seen  the  count ;  he 
loves  you,  and  ofiers  to  repair  the  wrong  he  has 
inflicted  upon  us.  Everything  is  ready  for  your 
marriage.     It  shall  take  place  this  very  night.' 

**  *  iS-night !'  Siiid  I,  much  surprised. 

**  *  Yes,'  replied  he.  *  The  count  is  closely 
watched.  To-night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  will  be 
in  the  chapel ;  we  will  meet  him  there  ;  our  ser- 
vants can  act  as  witnesses.  Not  a  word  must  be 
exchanged  ;  the  chapel  is  dark ;  the  slightest  im- 
prudence may  ruin  us.  The  count  recommends 
you  to  follow  his  counsels  exactly,  for  the  spies  of 
his  father  are  constantly  about  him.' 

''  I  believed  all  that  my  brother  said.  Oh,  I 
never  can  forget  that  horrible  night !  At  midnight 
my  brother  came  to  seek  me — made  me  shroud 
myself  in  a  veil.  We  crossed  the  garden,  we 
reached  the  chapel ;  my  hand  was  placed  in  that 
of  my  bridegroom ;  we  were  married,  and — as  I 
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quitted  the  altar,  happy  and  proud,  the  door  of  the 
chapel  opened,  and  tne  count  appeared  pale  and 
distracted.*' 

**  Ah!  morhleu!  you  are  my  wife!"  cried  the 
eeneral,  starting  up  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  the 
naroness,  who  looked  at  him  with  astonishment, 
not  unmingled  with  fear. 

"  Go(xi  6od  !  what  do  you  say  V 

"  Is  it  possible  1  Yes,  yes  !  Do  not  stare  at 
me  so ;  I  ^m  not  mad,  although  like  to  become  so 
with  joy  and  happiness !  Carmen — is  not  that 
your  name?" 

**  Carmen  do  Santiago.*' 

"  And  his  name  was  Fernando  V 

"Yes,  yes." 

'*  That  was  it.  It  was  that  great  Turk  of  a 
brother  of  yours  who  kept  me  locked  up  for  twenty 
hours !  The  little  gloomy  chapel !  And  you  said 
— *  Carmen  is  too  happy  ?'  " 

"  Ah,  yes !  But  pardon  me,  general ;  I  cannot 
believe,  I  cannot  unaerstand — how  you  could  have 
consented — " 

**  Pardi ! — twenty-four  hours  in  a  dungeon,  with 
the  perspective  of  passing  my  life  there,  or  being 
starved  to  death,  if  I  refused  to  marry  with  my 
eyes  shut ;  I  had  no  alternative." 

*'  All !  now  I  understand  all.  It  is  true,  my 
brother  since  confessed  that  he  had  compelled  a 
French  officer  to  accept  my  hand." 

*'  You  hated  me,  then ;  and  now  that  you 
know — " 

*'  I  hated  the  stranger  who  had  thus  blighted 
my  hopes.  But  you  are  no  longer  so ;  you  are  the 
aaopted  father  of  my  Paul.  You  will  always  love 
me;  will  you  not?"  and  the  soft  voice  of  the 
baroness  trembled. 

**  Parbleu  !  Since  I  began  without  knowing — ^I 
have  onl^  to  go  on.  You  know  how  sincere  my 
fidendship  is  u)T  you." 

**  It  shall  be  still  better,"  whispered  Paul,  who 
had  joi.icd  the  hands  of  the  general  and  the  baron- 
ess. "  But,"  continued  he,  in  a  louder  tone, 
**  why  this  marriage?" 

**  My  brother,"  resumed  the  baroness,  *'  after- 
wards owned  with  unfeeling,  selfish  indifference, 
the  reasons  for  his  conduct.  I  have  told  you  that 
our  ft)rtune  was  not  in  proportion  to  our  rank. 
The  father  of  Ferdinand  had  sent  for  my  brothers, 
and  given  them  to  understand  that  he  was  all- 
powerful  at  the  court ;  that  if  they  lent  themselves 
to  a  clandestine  union  between  his  son  and  me, 
he  would  crush  them  with  the  weight  of  his  ven- 
geance ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  contrived 
means  of  separating  us  forever,  he  would  give  them 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  take  them  under  his 
patronage.  My  unworthy  brothers  trembled,  and 
they  consented  to  the  base  bargain.  My  elder 
brother  then  invented  the  marriiige  plot ;  how  he 
carried  it  into  execution,  you  are  aware.  As  proud 
as  they  were  mean,  my  brothers  w^ould  not  ac- 
knowledge a  French  officer  for  their  brother-in- 
law,  80  you  were  escorted  to  the  frontier.  I 
thanked  tneta  for  sparing  me  this  shame,  for  I  was 
about  to  become  a  mother." 

**  Poor  lady  ! "  groaned  the  general. 


'*  My  despair  was  dreadful.  I  fled  and  concealed 
my  dishonor  in  a  poor  inn  near  Madrid.  There 
my  Paul  was  bom.  Fernando  discovered  my 
hiding-place,  and  wished  to  see  me.  I  refused.  I 
had  hoped  to  become  his  wife,  but  would  not  con- 
sent to  be  his  mistress.  Fernando  did  not  know 
me.  He  suspected  that  ambition  was  my  motive, 
and  his  heart  turned  against  me ;  and  to  be  re- 
venged, he  robbed  me  of  my  child  !  Mad — des- 
perate— I  did  all  that  was  possible  to  recover  my 
son.  I  begged,  I  entreated,  but  he  remained  in- 
flexible, lie  swore  to  me  that  my  son  was  no 
longer  in  ^pain,  and  that  I  should  never  see  him 
more.  Such  grief  was  too  much.  For  six  months 
I  was  between  life  and  death,  but  youth  tri- 
umphed, and  I  recovered.  I  then  learned  that 
my  brothers  had  been  killed  in  a  gambling-house 
brawl.  I  was  disgusted  with  Spain.  I  trembled 
lest  at  some  moment  my  unknown  husband  might 
appear  and  claim  me.  I  realized  the  remains  of 
our  fortune,  and  came  to  France  under  an  assumed 
name.  For  twenty  jears  I  have  grieved  for  my 
son.  Your  friendship,  general,  has  indeed  been 
an  alleviation  to  my  sufferings.  Grod  has  declared 
that  my  trials  have  lasted  long  enough.  I  now 
forget  my  sorrows.  I  pardon  those  who  sacrificed 
me." 

"Oh,  my  mother  !  what  happiness !  Heaven 
has  restored  you  your  son,  and  has  given  yon  the 
a£^tion  of  my  benefactor!" 

"Silence,  boy!" 

"  For  the  general  has  loved  you  these  ten 
years." 

"  What  shall  I  do? — be  quiet,  can't  you?"  mut- 
tered Duvemay,  changing  countenance. 

"  It  was  on  your  account  that  he  regretted  the 
liberty  he  had  lost  in  Spain." 

"  Have  you  finished  f" 

"  Come,  come,  general ;  if  I  do  not  tell  the 
truth,  say  so.  Are  you  sorry  that  my  mother  is 
your  wife?" 

"  Sorry !  sorry !  Why,  I  am  like  to  go  mad 
with  ioy  at  such'  unparalleled  happiness  !  If  she 
would  only  say,  *  Well,  general,  1  no  longer  regret 
the  trick  put  upon  me.'  Sorry  !  If  I  could — if  I 
dared — "  "^ 

"  Well !  come,  general,"  said  Madame  Duver- 
nay,  for  so  we  must  now  call  her,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him,  "  do  not  put  yourself  in  a  p:is8ion  ; 
and — since  you  are  my  husband,  I  see  no  objection 
to  acknowledging  our  marriage  in  France." 

"  Then  you  will  assume  the  name  of  Duver- 
nay?" 

"  With  pride." 

"  And  become  lady  and  mistress  of  my  house?" 

"  It  would  be  ray  greatest  happiness." 

The  general,  not  yet  daring  to  euibnice  his  wife 
— an  hymeneal  anomaly  which  occurs  oftener 
than  people  imagine — half  stifled  Paul  in  his 
arms.  The  journey  to  Italy  was  put  off*  till  the 
ensuing  year,  and  m  a  fortnight  the  general,  who 
had  lost  no  time,  assisted  by  his  wile,  received  a 
certificate  of  his  marriage  from  Spain,  and  turned 
poor  Paul  out  of  the  room  he  occupied  next  to 
that  of  Madame  Duvemay. 


Evert  man  thinks  that  Cssar's  "  wife'*  ought  to 
be  above  su;3picion,  but  he  is  &r  less  particular  as  to 
what  Caosar  ought  to  be. 

It  is  wise  and  well  to  look  on  the  cloud  of  sorrow 
as  though  we  expected  it  to  turn  into  a  rainbow. 


Some  writers  think  they  are  expounding  mysteries 
while  they  are  only  mystifying. 

BEWA&Bof  the  recoil  of  sinful  indulgences  ;  we  may 
br«ak  our  necks  over  the  orange-peel  of  our  own 
throwing  down. 


SAMPLES    OF   UNCLE   SAM'S    'cUTENESS. 
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From  Chambers*  Joiimal. 
SAMPLES   OF  UNCLE    SAM'S   'CUTENBSS. 

In  some  respects,  Uncle  Sam  and  Brother  Jono- 
than  are  ^^  familiar  as  household  words  "  on  the 
lips  of  John  Bull ;  hut  it  may  he  safely  affirmed, 
notwithstt\nding,  that  the  English  know  less  of 
the  Americans  than  the  Americans  know  of  the 
English.  We  are  in  the  way  of  meeting  with  our 
transatlantic  cousins  very  frequently,  and  never 
without  having  our  present  affirmation  abundantly 
confirmed.  Tliis  mingled  ignorance  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  Englishmen  ^  what  is  going 
OQ  in  Yankeedom,  besides  being  discreditable,  wiU 
sooti  be  injurious,  as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself 
by  a  perusal  of  a  couple  of  pleasant  volumes  from 
tne  pen  of  Captain  Mackinnon,*  who  travelled 
through  the  States  lately,  with  his  eyes  open,  not 
to  their  faults  only,  as  might  have  been  expected 
in  an  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  navy,  but  to  their 
virtues,  attainments,  and  enterprises.  He  has 
been  out  spying  the  land,  and  brings  back  a  report 
which,  though  not  new  to  those  m  the  habit  of 
reading  American  newspapers,  and  talking  with 
American  visitors,  will  be  ooth  new  and  interest- 
ing— we  should  hope  stimulative — to  the  majority 
of  our  countrymen.  We  shall  fulfil  a  duty,  and 
confer  benefit  as  well  as  pleasure,  by  picking  out 
of  the  captain  *s  lug-book  some  of  the  choicest  sam- 
ples of  Uncle  Sam's  *cuteness,  which  will  serve  to 
show,  at  the  same  time,  the  progress  and  prospects 
of  that  great  commonwealth. 

Captam  Mackinnon  believes  the  mind  of  the 
Americans  to  be  the  keenest  and  most  adaptable 
in  the  world.  They  acquire  information  of  any 
kind  so  rapidly,  and  have  such  ready  dexterity  in 
mechanical  employments,  that  the  very  slightest 
efforts  put  them  on  a  par  with  Europeans  of  far 
greater  experience.  After  describing  New  York — 
which  we  shall  return  to,  if  we  have  space — the 
author  gives  the  results  of  a  visit  to  the  dock-yards 
at  Brooklyn,  Boston,  and  other  places.  Brooklyn 
*' contains  perhaps  the  finest  dry-dock  in  the  world." 
Here  he  saw  all  the  latest  English  improvements 
improved  !  He  was  informed,  on  unquestionable 
authoritv,  that  no  new  instrument  of  war  is  elab- 
orated in  England,  without  being  immediately 
known  to  the  authorities  in  the  United  States  ;  and 
that  the  commission  of  naval  officers,  now  sitting 
at  Washington  to  reorganize  the  navy  ordnance 
and  gunnery  exercise,  are  assisted  materially  by 
the  experience  of  men  educated  in  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Excellent. 

The  first  object  of  interest  in  approaching  the 
Fulton  Ferry  was  a  large  ship,  which  was  loiiding 
with  wheat  for  Europe.  To  accelerate  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cargo,  a  grain-elevator  was  em- 
ployed. This  novel  machine  pumped  the  grain 
from  barges  or  canal- boats,  on  one  side,  in  a  con* 
tinuous  stream  into  the  ship's  hold,  at  the  rate  of 
2000  bushels  per  hour.  It  was  not  only  passed 
into  the  vessel  at  this  prodigious  rate,  but  likewise 
accurately  measured  in  the  operation.  American 
naval  officers  have  taken  a  hint  from  this  ingenious 
labor-saving  contrivance,  and  successfully  adapted 
it  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  powder  with  great 
speed  and  regularity  to  the  batteries  of  large  snips. 

What  are  those  huge  castles  rushing  maoly 
across  the  East  River  ?     Let  us  cross  in  the  Mon- 


*  Atlantic  and  Transatlantio  Sketches,  Afloat  and 
Aihore.  By  Captam  Maokinnon,  R.  N.  2  voIa.  Col- 
bum  A  Co.     1852. 


tank  from  Fulton  Ferry,  and  survey  the  freight. 
There  are  fourteen  carriages  ;  and  the  passengers 
are  countless — at  least  600.  Onward  she  darts  at 
headlong  speed,  until,  apparently  in  perilous  prox- 
imity to  her  wharf,  a  {rightful  collision  appears 
inevitable.  The  impatient  Yankees  press — each 
to  be  the  first  to  jump  ashore.  The  loud  "  twang" 
of  a  bell  is  suddenly  heard  ;  the  powerful  engine 
is  quickly  reversed,  and  the  way  of  the  vessel  is  so 
instantaneously  stopped,  that  the  dense  mass  of 
passengers  insensibly  leans  forward  from  the  sud- 
den check.  These  boats  cost  about  COOO/.  In 
economy,  beauty,  commodiousness,  and  speed,  they 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  steam-ferry  from 
Portsmouth  to  Gosport,  which  cost,  it  is  said, 
20,000/.  The  author  strongly  advises  persons  in 
Europe,  who  have  any  intention  of  projecting 
steam-ferries,  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Yankee  book. 
As  an  example  :  If  the  Portsmouth  Ferry  had  been 
conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  the  Fulton 
Ferry,  a  very  large  profit  would  have  ensued,  in- 
stead of  the  concern  being  overwhelmed  in  debt. 

Here  is  another  sample  of  Yankee  go-aheadism. 
A  launch !  We  are  in  Webb*s  shipbuilding-yard. 
Look  around.  Five  huge  vessels  are  on  the  stocks  ; 
three  are  to  be  launched  at  high  water.  The  first 
is  a  liner  of  1708  tons,  built  for  running,  and,  with 
a  fiiir  wind,  it  will  outsail  any  man-of-war  afloat. 
The  second  is  a  steamer  of  2500  tons.  The  third 
is  a  gigantic  yacht  of  1500  tons,  nearly  as  sharp 
as  any  yacht  in  England.  Five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eight  tons  were  launched  from  ono 
builder,  and  within  thirty  minutes  ! 

The  clipper-ships,  although  certainly  the  finest 
class  of  vessels  atloat,  are  very  uneasy  in  a  sea.  Mr. 
Steers,  the  builder  of  the  far-famed  yacht  America, 
is  very  sanguine  that  he  will  produce  a  faster 
vessel  tlian  has  yet  ploughed  the  seas,  and  Captain 
Mackinnon  is  inclined  to  believe  that  he  will.  His 
new  clipper-vessels  will  be  as  easy  in  motion  as 
superior  m  Siiiling.  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Steers, 
as  the  builder  of  the  America,  is  in  his  having 
invented  a  perfectly  original  mcxiel,  as  new  in 
America  as  in  Europe.  He  informed  our  author 
that  the  idea,  so  successfully  carried  out  in  the 
America's  model,  struck  him  when  a  boy  of  eight 
years  old.  He  was  looking  on  at  the  moulding  of 
a  vessel  by  his  father  (an  Englishman),  \vnen 
suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  a  great  improve- 
ment might  be  made  in  the  construe  (ion  ;  and  the 
modus  operandi  speedily  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  Mr.  Steers  thinks  that  a  shallow  vessel, 
with  a  sliding  keel,  can  be  built  to  outsail  any 
vessel,  even  on  his  improved  model.  This  is  likely 
to  be  tested  next  summer  in  England,  as  a  sloop, 
the  Silvia,  built  by  Steers  on  this  construction,  is 
preparing  to  try  her  speed  at  Cowes  next  season. 
The  author  carefully  noted  this  craft  when  on  the 
stocks  alongside  the  America,*  and  he  believes 
*^  that  no  vessel  in  England  has  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  against  her.** 

The  English  ship-builders  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn  from  Brother  Jonathan,  not  only  in  the 
fashion  of  build,  but  likewise  in  the  *^  fitting  and 
ri^yring.**  An  American  London  liner  is  sailed 
with  half  the  number  of  men  required  by  an  Eng- 
lish ship  of  the  same  size,  and  yet  the  work  is  got 
through  as  well  and  as  expeditiously.  The  various 
mechanical  contrivances  to  save  labor  might  be 
beneficially  copied  by  English  ships. 

*  Hie  Amerioft  loet  her  laorelA  at  Cowes  a  few  weeks 
ago. 
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A  merchant-vessel,  on  the  clipper-principle,  can 
be  turned  out  by  a  Baltimore  builder  for  from  10/. 
to  12/.  a  ton,  complete  in  all  her  fittines.  This  is 
much  cheaper  than  in  England,  which  appears 
unaccountable,  considering  the  rate  of  wages ;  but 
80  much  more  work  is  done  by  the  workmen  for 
their  wages,  that  labor  is  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper, 
there  than  here.  "  Cotton-duck''  sails  are  almost 
exclusively  used  by  American  vessels  under  300 
tons,  which,  for  such  vessels,  as  well  as  for  yachts, 
is  much  better  and  cheaper  than  canvas.  An- 
other circumstance  which  struck  the  author  at 
Baltimore — and  which  is  equally  striking  to  hear 
of  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the 
Thames  barges  ascending  and  descending  the 
river,  in  all  their  ugliness  and  filth,  with  the  Bow 
and  ebb  of  each  tide — was,  that  the  vessels  in- 
tended for  the  lowest  and  most  degrading  offices, 
such  as  carrying  manure,  oysters,  and  wood,  were 
of**  elegant  and  symmetrical  proportions  !" 

The  most  potent  proofs  of  Uncle  Sam*s  'cuteness 
are  to  be  found  in  tne  patent  office  at  Washington. 
Inventions  pour  in  in  such  abundance,  that  al- 
ready the  space  allotted  to  them  is  so  completely 
crammed,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
close  investigation.  The  dockyard  at  Washington 
furnished  matter  for  fresh  reflection ;  the  iron  for 
cables,  furnished  by  contract,  being  so  superior  to 
the  old,  that  the  testing-links  were  all  broken  on 
the  first  trial,  the  model-anchors  being  **  an  im- 
mense improvement,''  &c. 

**  And  to  whom  do  you  suppose  we  are  indebted 
for  all  these  improvements,  and  many  more  too 
tedious  to  mention  1"  asked  the  officer.  **  Why, 
to  an  English  dock-yard-master  from  Devonport." 

So  much  for  their  progress  on  the  eastern  coast ; 
now  let  us  turn  westward,  ascending  the  Hudson 
by  one  of  the  rive]>steamers.  Without  doubt, 
tnese  steam-vessels  are  the  swiftest  and  best  ar- 
ranged known  ;  but  the  speed  and  size  are  im- 
proving so  rapidly,  that  what  is  correct  now,  may 
De  tar  behind  the  mark  a  year  hence.  The  Isaac 
Newton  is  at  present  the  largest.  The  saloon, 
which  is  gorgeously  decorated,  is  100  yards  long. 
Li  this  vast,  vaulted  apartment,  the  huge  mirrors, 
elegant  carving,  and  profuse  gilding,  absolutely 
dazzle  the  eye.  On  first  entering  one  of  these 
magnificent  floating  saloons,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
imagination  to  realize  its  position.  All  compari- 
son IS  at  once  defied,  as  there  is  nothing  like  it 
afloat  in  the  world. 

The  extent  of  the  lake-trade  is  prodigious.  Its 
aggregate  value  for  1850,  imports  and  exports, 
amounts  to  186,484,905  dollars,  which  is  more  by 
40,000,000  dollars  than  the  whole  foreign  export- 
trade  of  the  country !  The  aggregate  tonnAge  em- 
ploved  on  the  lakes  is  equal  to  203,041  tons,  of 
which  167,137  tons  are  American,  and  35,904  Brit- 
ish. The  passenger  trade  is  not  included  in  the 
^  preceding  sum  ;  it  is  valued  at  1,000,000  dollars. 
*  '*  The  mind  is  lost  in  astonishment  at  so  prodig- 
ious a  commerce.  It  is  not  ten  years  since  the  first 
steamer  ran  round  the  chain  of  lakes.  Population, 
and  its  commercial  concomitants,  ore  increasing 
80  rapidly,  that,  before  twenty  years,  the  lake- 
trade  alone  will  be  of  greater  extent  and  import- 
ance than  the  whole  trade  of  any  other  nation  on 
the  globe!"  The  number  of  emigrants  from 
Europe  and  the  eastern  states  annually  passing 
through  Bufflilo  for  the  Far  West  is  now  one  mil- 
lion, and  likelj,  by  and  by,  to  increase  to  two 
millions  !  Cities  are  consequently  rising  ap  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.     The  population  of  De- 


troit, for  example,  has  increased,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  from  11,000  to  26,000 — an  advance 
which  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fiicilities  affirded  by 
the  Michigan  Central  Railway,  for  concentrating 
on  their  pissage  the  westward-hound  einij^rants. 
An  absura  spirit  of  speculation  has  likewise  con- 
tributed to  the  increase.  A  building  and  farminfr 
mania,  similar  to  the  railway  mania  in  England 
six  years  ago,  has  seized  the  people.  The  only 
salvation  for  the  speculators  is  the  continued  in- 
crease of  vast  swarms  of  emigrants  from  Europe. 
Chicago  is  another  example  of  rapid  increase — 
namely,  from  3000  in  1840,  to  above  20,000  in 
1850 ;  a  growth  which  it  mainly  owes  to  its  ad- 
vantageous site  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of 
the  chain  of  lakes.  Milwaukie  is  also  a  wonderful 
instance  of  progress.  In  1838,  there  was  not  a 
single  house  on  the  spot ;  in  1840,  there  was  a 
village  with  1700  inhabitants  ;  in  1850,  there  was 
a  city  of  20,000 !  Twenty  years  ago,  the  land  on 
which  it  stands  was  not  worth  more  than  the  gov- 
ernment price,  which  is  about  bs.  5d.  per  acre  ;  at 
present,  the  lots  are  valued,  in  good  locations,  at 
40/.  a  foot  frx)ntage.  The  result  is  speculation, 
with  sudden  fortunes  on  the  one  hand,  and  sudden 
ruin  on  the  other.  Emigrants,  as  well  as  citizens 
themselves,  have  to  **  move  on"  further  west; 
and  hence  they  are  covering  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  other  territories.  Nothing  can  now  arrest  the 
flowing  tide  till  it  dash  against  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  meet  the  counter-tide  setting  in  from 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific. 

The  district  around  Lake  Winnebago  seems,  ac- 
cording to  our  author's  account,  to  be  a  tempting 
spot  for  emigrants  ;  and  as  there  cannot  be  the 
least  suspicion  of  his  having  an  interest  in  trum- 
peting it  up,  it  may  be  as  well  that  the  reader 
should  know  where  **  Paradise  Restored"  is  to  be 
found.  Lake  Winnebago  is  not  one  of  those  huge 
inland  oceans,  with  winds  and  waves,  storms  and 
shipwrecks  upon  it,  but  a  quiet,  snug  sheet  of 
water  like  Loch  Lomond,  which  it  resembles  in 
size,  and,  if  we  may  judge  fr^m  a  paper-descrip- 
tion, in  appearance.  **  It  is  about  thirty  miles 
long,  and  ten  to  twelve  broad.  A  high  ridge  of 
limestone  bounds  it  on  the  east,  sloping  gradually 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Numerous  natu- 
ral clearings  or  prairies  relieve  the  sameness  of 
the  luxuriant  forests.  On  the  western  side,  the 
land  invades  the  lake  in  long,  low  capes  and  pen- 
insulas. The  fragrance  of  the  air,  the  exquisite 
verdure  of  the  trees,  the  gorgeous  colors  of  the 
prairie  flowers,  and  the  artist-like  arrangements 
of  the  *oak  openings,'  and  wild  meadows,  are  de- 
lights never  to  be  forgotten.  The  most  elaborate 
and  cultivated  scenery  in  £un)pe  falls  into  insig- 
nificance in  comparison.  I  was  struck  with  as- 
tonishment that  such  *a  garden  of  Eden'  should 
be  so  little  known,  even  in  the  eastom  stitos — that 
such  extraordinary  advantages  should  !>«  neglected. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  many  places  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  United  Stiites.  I  advisedly 
assert,  that  Lake  Winnebago  district  is  the  most 
desirable  and  the  finest  in  the  world  for  emi- 
grants." 

His  reasona  for  this  opinion  are,  brie8y,  that  it 
haa  oommanication  with  the  Atlantic  on  each 
border  of  the  state — ^by  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the  cast ;  that  the 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  climate  remarkably 
healthy,  being  more  equable  than  the  same  lati- 
tude on  sea-board,  and  quite  free  from  fever  oi 
ague.     With  great  glee  the  captain  details  a 
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sporting  excursion  in  this  romantic  district,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  fell  in  with  an  old  acquaintance 
in  the  shape  of  an  under-keeper  from  one  of  the 
Scottish  moore.  He  had  emigrated  two  years, 
and  become  a  "  laird.*'  Ilia  remarks  displayed 
sreat  'cutencss,  and,  as  it  was  on  Uncle  Sam's  soil, 
it  must  l)e  placed  to  Uncle  Sam's  credit.  Their 
conversation  was  so  amusing  as  well  as  instructive, 
that  we  quote  it. 

**  *  Ah,  sir,'  said  the  Scotchman,  *  if  the  quality 
in  England  only  knew  there  was  a  place  like  tliis, 
do  you  think'  they  would  go  and  pay  such  extrava- 
gant rents  for  the  mere  shooting  in  Scotland? 
No,  sir,  not  they.  My  old  master  paid  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  for  his  moor  adjacent  to  Loch 
Ness.' 

*' '  And  pray  what  did  he  get  for  it  V 

**  *  Why,  not  half  such  sport  as  he  can  get 
here,'  replied  he. 

**  *  Truly,'  I  rejoined  ;  *  but  remember  the  dis- 
tance, and  expense  of  coming  here.' 

**  *  As  for  the  distjince,  you  can,  at  present,  be 
hero  from  London  in  fourteen  days.  In  two  years, 
the  rail  will  he  finished  to  Fond-du-Lac,  and  you 
will  be  enabled  to  get  here  in  eleven  days.  The 
expense,  as  I  will  prove,  will  not  only  be  far  less, 
but  it  may  bo  turned  into  a  positive  gain.' 

"  I  pricked  up  my  ears  at  this  assertion,  and 
requested  my  old  acquaintance,  the  ex-keeper,  to 
proceed . 

**  *  Well,  sir,  look  'eo  here  ;  suppose  a  party  of  five 
gentlemen  8uhscTii)e  five  hundred  pounds  apiece, 
that  will  be  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
With  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  they  can 
purchavse  a  qu  .nuty  of  land,  and  build  an  excellent 
house,  stui)lc,  and  offices  on  Doty  Island,  in  a  po- 
sition wliicli,  in  ton  years'  time,  will  increase 
in  value  as  an  eligible  site  for  building  allotments. 
The  very  fact  of  such  an  establishment  by  wealthy 
English  gentlemen  will  cause  the  land  to  rise  in 
value  enormously  ;  and  I  will  warrant  that  in  five 
years  it  will  be  worth  ten  times  the  present  cost. 
From  their  location  on  Doty  Island,  they  would 
have  the  finest  fresh-water  fishing  in  the  world. 
They  would  have  thirty  miles  lake-shore  for  deer- 
shooting  ;  and  dense  woods,  forty  miles  back  to 
Lake  Michigan,  where  bears,  and  catamounts,  and 
other  wild  animals  are  plentiful.  Abundance  of 
wild  fowl,  quail,  and  wood-cocks  would  be  found 
every  where.' 

*' '  Stop,'  exclaimed  I,  interrupting  him  ;  *  what 
are  we  to  do  about  the  main  point — the  grouse- 
shooting?  Besides,  remember  there  is  another 
thousand  pounds  to  account  for.' 

"  '  Don't  interrupt,  please,  sir  ;  I  am  coming  tO 
that.  I  know  several  districts  of  country  in  this 
neighl)orhood  with  natural  boundaries,  such  as 
creeks,  rivers,  thick  belts  of  trees,  &c.  These 
districts  vary  from  five  thousand  to  twenty  thou- 
sand acres,  and  are  so  fertile  that  Europeans  can- 
not even  imagine  such  richness.  Five  hundred 
pounds  you  could  lend  to  the  farmers  at  twelve  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Many  of  them  pay  fipom  two  to 
eight  per  cent,  per  month.  You  would,  thus,  by 
accommodating  the  farmers,  have  the  best-stocked 
preserves,  and  the  most  friendly  occupiers  of 
the  soil  that  can  be  found.  The  remaining 
hundred  pounds  you  might  keep  to  improve  your 
lands,  or  invest  at  twelve  per  cent,  as  the  other 
half.  If  thus  invested,  you  would  get  twelve 
per  cent,  on  one  thousand  pounds,  nearly  equal  to 
nve  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  sum  laid  out,  and  the 
land  increasing  in  value  in  a  prodigious  ratio.' 


**  *  Wonderful !'  thought  I  with  enthusiasm.  *  I 
will  pop  you  in  print,  my  lad.'  " 

We  **  pop  him  in  print"  with  similar  good-will. 
His  scheme  would  be  an  admirable  one,  save  and 
except  that  there  is  an  ocean  to  cross  before  reaching 
Doty  Island.  We  commend  it  to  the  New  Yorkers 
and  gentlemen  of  the  eastern  states,  who  wish  to 
have  a  hunting- fie  Id  such  as  the  old  monarchs  of 
Europe  would  have  envied.  The  scheme,  notwith- 
standing, does  credit  to  the  ingenuity  of  its  pro- 
pounder,  who  thereby  proves  himself  the  right 
sort  of  man  for  the  country  he  has  chosen  to  call 
his  own. 

Another  conversation  which  our  author  relates, 
aff)rds  an  unequivocal  sample  of  real  aboriginal 
'cuteness.  Captain  Mackinnon  impresses  us,  as 
he  did  the  Americans,  as  a  frank,  hearty  fellow, 
who  can  make  himself  at  home  at  once,  anywhere, 
and  with  any  one.  During  his  short  sporting  ex- 
cursion, he  seems  to  have  picked  acquaintiince  with 
nearly  all  the  happy  inhabitants  of  that  western 
Eden  with  which  ne  had  become  so  enraptured. 
Strolling  along  one  day,  he  met  with  a  tall,  gaunt 
Yankee,  who  knew  him,  and  invited  him  into  his 
log-cabin  for  a  social  glass  and  a  "  crack"  after  it. 
This  seuii-savage-looking  fellow  had  been  a  soldier, 
and  delighted,  like  his  guest,  in  the  title  of  cap- 
tain, lie  had  been  fighting  in  Mexico  and  Oafi- 
fornia  with  the  *'  Injuns."  As  he  of  Doty  Island 
hiid  a  proposal  to  make  to  British  sportsmen,  so 
Captiiin  Ezekiah  Conclin  Bruer  had  "a  proposal 
to  make  to  the  British  government."  lie  had 
heard  of  our  Cape  and  Caffre  war,  and,  wondering 
how  and  why  we  did  not  make  a  shorter  work  ot 
that  awkward  business,  he  sent  to  England  for  a 
British  infantry  musket,  which  he  produced. 
"  Well,  captin,  did  ever  you  see  such  a  clumsy 
varment  in  all  your  born  days  ?  Now,  captin,  look 
out  of  the  doorwav  ;  do  you  see  that  blazed  stump  ? 
It  is  seven  feet  high,  and  broader  than  any  man. 
It 's  exactly  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  my 
door.  I  have  fired  that  clumsy  varment  at  the 
stump  till  my  head  ached  and  my  shoulder  was 
quite  sore,  and  have  hardly  hit  it  once.  Now, 
then,  captin,  look  'ee  here  (taking  up  his  seven- 
barrelled  revolving  rifle,  and  letting  fly  one  barrel 
after  the  other) ;  I  guess  you  will  find  seven  bul- 
lets in  the  blazed  stump.  I  will,  however,  stick 
seven  playing  cards  on  the  stump,  in  different 
places,  and,  it  you  choose,  hit  them  all."  After  sun- 
dry but  unaccepted  offers  to  his  English  brother- 
militant,  for  a  trial  of  mutual  destructiveness,  be 
made  his  offer  to  the  British  government  through  its 
representative,  but  which  that  loyal  subject,  in  a 
fit  of  mortification,  declined  to  convey,  on  the 
ground -that  if  he  '*  made  the  finest  offer  in  the 
world  to. the  British  government,  they  would  only 
sneer"  at  him.  However  (to  give,  as  before,  the 
substance  of  what  is  here  detailed  with  amusing 
e£fect),  the  offer  of  Captain  Bruer  was  to  enlist 
5000  Yankee  marksmen,  each  armed  with  a  seven-  * 
barrelled  revolving  rifle,  and  kill  **  all  the  Injuns" 
at  the  Cape  in  six  months  for  the  sum  of  5,000,000 
dollars  !  **  We  should  be  ekal,"  quoth  he,  "  to 
thirty  thousand  troops  with  such  tarnal,  stiff, 
clumsy  consams  as  them  reg'lation  muskets  is. 
We  should  do  it  slick,  right  away."  Thi^  may 
seem  only  a  piece  of  fun,  but  such  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  the  author,  who  turns  from  fun  to  facts 
and  figures,  and  calculates  what  would  be  the 
result  of  an  encounter  between  English  and  Amer- 
ican meo-of-war,  if  the  latter  had  ten  men  in  each 
top  handling  Captain  Bruer's  weapon  with  Captain 
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Bruer^s  skill ;  and  the  result  he  comes  to  is,  that 
they  could,  in  one  minute  and  a  half,  dispose  of  210 
men  on  the  opposite  deck.  This  waula  amount  to 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  crew  stationed  on  the 
upper  deck.  The  undouhted  possibility  of  such  a 
summary  mode  of  aniHhilating  an  enemy,  must 
soon  change  the  system  of  warfare,  and  at  least 
demands  grave  consideration.  We  make  no  com- 
ment upon  thb,  as  we  should  be  inclined  to  do 
were  we  not  announcing  the  forebodings  of  a  naval 
officer,  who  must  be  supposed  to  see  cause  of  ap- 
prehension before  he  would  venture  to  express  it. 

Turning  now  to  a  more  civil  aspect  of  amiirs  than 
the  picture  of  thirty  death-dealing  demons  in  the 
tops  of  a  Yankee  frigate,  let  us  see  how  they  man- 
age their  aggressions  upon  the  untamed  field  and 
forest.  Durmg  his  various  ramblings,  our  traveller's 
ftee-and-easy  iimnner  ^ined  him  the  confidence  of 
several  able  and  energetic  men — an  advantage  which 
enabled  him  to  peep  behind  the  scenes  in  many  of 
the  western  movements.  The  following  incident, 
which  came  under  his  own  knowledge,  comes  with- 
in the  design  of  this  article,  which  is  to  illustrate 
the  go-aheadism  of  our  transatlantic  cousins,  and 
how  they  find  the  ways  and  means  where  other  men 
fail. 

Near  Green  Bay  (in  the  aforesaid  Garden  of 
Eden),  a  small  village  suddenly  peers  out  from  the 
woods.  The  site  was  chosen  oy  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary men  (educated  pioneers |,  who  had  si- 
lently selected  a  position  and  established  himself 
as  proprietor  before  any  one  was  acquainted  with 
his  object.  Once  fixed,  the  working  pioneers,  well 
aware  of  the  sagacity  and  ability  of  their  foreran- 
ner,  begin  to  drop  in  likewise.  In  a  few  months, 
a  town  is  laid  out,  and  a  jsopulation  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. A  plank-road  is  necessary,  a  charter  is 
obtained,  and  a  meeting  summoned  of  all  interest- 
ed in  the  said  rtmd.  About  a  handred  persons  at- 
tend ;  the  charter  is  read ;  and  before  it  can  become 
a  valid  instrument,  500  shares  must  be  subscribed 
for,  and  one  dollar  each  paid  up.  The  whole  cap- 
ital required  is  10,000/. — a  sum  which,  probably, 
oould  nut  be  mustered  in  cash  within  a  hundred 
miles.  One  citizen  believes  he  can  get  the  500 
dollars  from  a  relative  in  the  Genesee  Valley. 
Who,  then,  is  to  take  stock,  and  supply  the  sinews 
of  war  ?  There  are  not  ten  dollars  (casn)  in  the  town- 
ship. Up  starts  another,  who  has  credit  with  a 
provision-merchant  down  east,  and  offers  to  supply 
the  workmen  with  pork,  molasses,  tea,  and  sugar, 
out  of  his  friend's  store ;  makine  a  speech  at  the 
same  time.  Others  similarly  pledge  their  credit 
for  shoes,  soap,  clothing,  &c.  The  bulk  of  the  meet- 
ing, consisting  of  hard-working  **  bonnet-lairds,*' 
undertake  to  go  to  work  immediately ;  taking  for 
part-payment  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  receiving 
road-stock  for  the  balance.  Without  a  cent  of  cap- 
ital, they  begin  a  work  which  would  eventually  cost 
50,000  dollars,  in  full  con£dence  that  something 
would  turn  up  to  procure  the  wherewithal.  The 
beauty  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  prmect  succeeded. 
The  road  has  not  only  quadrupled  the  value  of 
property  all  around,  but  it  bids  fair  to  pay  a  divi- 
dend in  five  years  of  50  per  cent.  If  a  steam-boat 
is  wanted,  it  is  acquired  in  the  same  way.  Large 
vessels  have  been  completely  built  and  equippea, 
withmit  the  owners  possessing  one  fiwthing,  and 
they  have  not  only  paid  for  themselves,  but  have 
made  handsome  fortunes  for  the  lucky  and  enter- 
prising projectors.  Speculation  of  this  kind,  which 
would  be  justly  deemed  dishonorable  in  a  settled 
country,  is  apt  to  be  less  rigidly  considered  in  the 


pioneers  of  a  new  world.  What  country  can  at- 
tempt to  cope  with  such  ener^  and  enterprise  as 
this  ?  It  is  frequently  a  subject  of  remark,  that 
men  bom  in  England,  and  educated  in  the  States, 
are  among  the  foremost  in  these  enterprising  proj- 
ects. 

There  are  many  other  facts  in  these  interesting 
volumes  which  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  ; 
but  the  reader  whu  has  accompanied  us  through 
this  sketch  cannot  do  better  tlian  read  the  volumes 
themselves — only  remembering  that  the  enthusi- 
asm of  his  guide  might  have  been  considerably 
moderated  had  he  been  an  emigrant  instead  of  a 
gentleman  traveller. 

From  Blackwood's  Magaxitte. 
THB   crusaders'    MARCH. 

WBITTEN   FOR  MUSIC. 
I. 

Raise  ye  up  the  song  of  Zion  ; 

Raise  it  up  'mong  Judah*s  hills. 
Who  will  dare  to  meet  the  lion 
By  the  fountains  of  the  rills  ? 

Strong,  strong — raise  the  song  ! 

Raise  it  the  hills  among  ; 
Raise  it  till  the  Moslem  hear — 

Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  ! 

Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  ' 

II. 
Base  it  were  for  us  to  linger 

By  the  dull  and  weary  wave, 
While  the  unbeliever's  finger 

Points  with  scorn  the  Holy  Grave. 
Ride,  ride  ! — ^to-morrow *8  tide 
Sees  us  the  spot  beside 
Watered  by  our  Lady's  tear. 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  ! 
Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  ! 

III. 
Saintly  forms  above  are  bending, 

Martyrs*  hands  ai*e  beckoning  on  ; 
They,  the  brave,  who  died  contending 
For  the  faith  that  Christians  own  ! . 
Speed,  speed  ! — pilgrim's  weed 
Shows  not  like  steel  at  need. 
Men  in  mail,  not  monks,  are  here  ! 
Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  ! 
Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  ! 

IV. 

Lo  !  the  evening  shadows  gather  ; 
See,  the  night  is  settling  down. 
Shield  us,  0  Ahnighty  Father  !— 
Shield  our  army  and  thine  own  ! 

Halt,  halt !  beneath  the  palm 

Raise  ye  the  evening  psalm, 
Raise  it  up  both  loud  and  clear. 

Sound,  sound,  trump  and  drum  ! 

Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sword  and  spear  ! 

V. 

Bright  the  stars  above  are  burning, 
As  they  may  have  burned  of  yore, 
When  the  shepherds,  home  returning, 
Told  the  words  that  angels  bore. 
Pray,  pray  !  for  the  day 
Calls  us  again  away. 
Once  more  let  the  focman  hear. 
Sound,  sound  trump  and  drum  ! 
Let  them  know  we  come — 
Cross  and  banner,  sworvl  and  spear  ! 

W.  E.  A. 


IN   EGYPT!— VERDE   GIOVANE. 
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From  EUxa  Cook's  Journal. 
IN  EGYPT!— VERDB   GIOVANE. 

Old  EcrPT !  The  land  of  the  Lotos !  Where 
men  lie  under  palms  waving  feathery  in  the  sun- 
light, dreaming  of  sense,  and  waking  up  only  to 
indulge  it !  Where  the  day  dawns  upon  the  soft 
warm  mist,  and  the  sun  sinks  down  to  sleep  upon  a 
golden  cloud  !  Where  the  land  lies  gazing  all  day 
into  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  people,  languor- 
laden,  sit  in  the  thrall  of  silence.  Where  the 
dead  are  great,  but  where  the  living  are  mean  and 
noisome.     Land  of  eunuchs,  slaves,  and  seraglios  ! 

Egypt — the  grand  old  Egypt — the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs — of  Cleopatra — ofScipio — of  mummies 
and  of  Pvramids — Egypt  peers  upon  us  now  out  of 
her  dead  eyes,  about  wnich  there  is  a  gloomy 
languor  and  fleeting  sense  of  life.  The  climate  is 
too  delicious  for  man — it  is  fit  only  for  flowers, 
acacias,  deserts,  and  crocodiles.  The  air  is  too 
golden — too  luxuriant.  It  effeminates  and  cor- 
rupts ;  it  has  no  bracing  health  in  it,  but  only 
soitens,  enervates,  and  melts.  The  soil  is  rich — 
it  produces  abundantly  with  the  least  possible 
labor.  The  land  sheds  fatness ;  few  can  enjoy 
**  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt"  unscathed.  You  may 
quaff  the  sherbet,  but  at  length  it  palls — smoke  the 
nargileh — inhale  the  mocha — float  away  along 
groves  of  Nile  acacias,  lapped  in  Elysian  airs; 
but  you  cease  to  be  man  !  Individuality  disap- 
pears ;  only  human  vegetation — ^human  sense — ex- 
aggerated appetite — survive ! 

There  the  birds  swoon — the  air  sleeps — the 
cattle  repose,  and  the  camel  trudges  on  with  melan- 
choly, silent  pace  into  the  shadowless,  dumb, 
eternal  desert.  Hark !  the  solitary  voice  of  the 
Muezzin,  trembling,  in  long  rising  and  falling 
cadence,  from  the  balcony  of  the  minaret,  floating 
away  over  the  silent  city.  It  sounds  like  a  lament 
or  a  wail,  and  is  wafted  away  into  the  desert. 
"  Ah-la-ha—Ak-bar !     Al-la-ha— Ak-bar ! '* 

Eastern  life  is  scarcely  alive.  It  is  so  leisurely, 
so  sleeping,  so  enjoying,  so  luxurious,  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  life — active  as  we  know  it  to  be 
in  temperate  climes,  where  it  is  a  constant 
struggle  with  nature,  with  w^eather,  and  winds, 
and  times,  and  seasons.  For  the  Egyptian,  a  mud- 
hut  will  weather-fend  him  ;  a  little  rice  and  coffee 
feed  him  ;  a  cotton  drapery  clothe  him.  He  needs 
not  to  work.  Nature  and  the  sun  work  for  him. 
What  does  he  know  or  care  about  business? 
Bxicksheesh!  He  can  beg!  Not  for  shoes  nor 
stockings — for  these  he  needs  not — but  for  the 
wherewithal  to  fill  his  chibouque  !  That  is  all ! 
And  perhaps  to  enjoy  the  half-nude  dancing  girls 
— the  Ghawazee!  It  is  an  imbecile,  easy,  lazy, 
monotonous,  sleeping  existence — a  life  of  iascina- 
tion  and  torpid  contentment — a  dream  of  the 
death  of  the  deadest  land. 

We  are  on  the  Nile,  floating  along  that  majestic 
old  stream,  whose  history  reaches  back  into  re- 
motest antiquity — to  Moses  and  the  Patriarchs, 
and  even  beyond  them,  far  beyond  the  known 
beginnings  of  civilization.  A  valley,  six  or  seven 
miles  broad,  walled  in  on  one  side  by  the  Lybian 
mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  the  hills  of  Arabia, 
beyond  which  lies  the  **  promised  land"  of  the 
Hebrews.  The  valley  between  is  tranquil  and 
warm,  and  through  its  midst  the  Nile  sleeps  slug- 
gishly to  the  sea.  The  land  is  all  solemn,  stiU, 
and  sad ;  and  the  Sphinx  sits  there  upon  the  edge 
of  the  desert  and  ever  fails  to  unriddle  the  mys- 
teries of  the  land,  which  seems  to  lie  under  the 


shadow  of  death,  it  is  so  solemnly  still.  Sun  after 
sun  rises  on  the  perpetual  and  unvarying  panorama 
of  waving  fields  of  tobacco,  cotton,  palm,  and 
flowering  lupin.  Dead  old  cities  lie  scattered 
along  the  landscape,  and,  under  the  green  mounds 
which  are  strewn  about  them,  their  old  inhabitants 
sleep  in  dust.  The  dreamy  murmurousness  of 
summer  insects  in  the  warm  air  floats  over  the  land 
now  as  it  did  thousands  of  years  ago.  The  Nile 
continues  to  bear  the  land  to  sea,  and  the  pyra- 
mids point  up  forever  to  the  infinite  sky. 

The  life  in  Egypt  is  much  the  same  now  as  it 
must  have  been  a  thousand,  or  thousands  of  years 
ago.  The  sun,  the  clime,  the  people,  the  same — 
the  last  only  degenerated  and  decayed.  Their 
greatness  is  buried  in  their  great  tombs.  The 
spirit  of  the  men  who  built  Luxor  and  Camac — 
Thebes  and  Dindereh — is  no  more.  The  nation 
has  culminated ;  and  will  not  be  regenerated. 
The  greatness  of  Egypt,  like  that  of  Babylon,  is 
but  a  glorious  memory.  The  tide  of  progress  has 
gone  westward,  and  washes  far  western  shores. 
The  mud  sleeps  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the 
people  sleep  too — as  dead  as  the  mummies  at 
Luxor. 

Yet  how  picturesque  the  people  are — born  artists 
as  it  were  !  The  veriest  rag  across  their  shoulders 
is  draped  with  infinite  grace.  A  piece  of  red 
cotton  is  twined  into  a  turban,  and  the  beautiful 
face  under  it  radiates  dazzling  beauty.  But  it  is 
all  sensuous  ;  intellect  is  absent.  *^  Nought  but 
soul  is  wanting  there.  *'  The  beauty  of  the  women, 
and  the  heroic  forms  of  the  men,  move  you  like  a 
statue.  But  they  have  just  as  little  of  the  life 
that  is  god-like.  Smith  or  Brown  there,  arrayed 
in  his  conical  bhick  hat  fitted  to  his  head  like  a 
funnel,  and  attired  in  a  brown  coat  with  swallow- 
tails, who  h£is  just  come  across  from  St.  PauPs  in 
one  of  the  Oriental  steamers,  is  an  infinitely 
greater  object  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view ; 
but  then  how  atrociously  unpicturesque  is  Smith  ! 
Even  the  coarse  costume  of  a  Nile  sailor  shames  in 
dignity  and  grace  the  most  elaborate  toilet  of 
European  saloons.  But  set  the  western  and  the 
eastern  man  to  do  a  piece  of  work  together  !  And 
then  you  find  the  latter  to  be  lazy  and  imbecile 
exceedingly.  The  western  man  is  a  man  of  energy, 
character,  and  business  capacities  ;  the  eastern 
man  is  a  picturesque  idler — ^a  man  of  drapery  and 
pleasure.  Western  homes  are  clean,  comfortable, 
and  intelligent,  through  freedom.  Eastern  dwel- 
lings (for  homes  they  are  not)  are  dirty  and  com- 
fortless, the  abodes  of  slaves  and  their  tyrants. 

As  Curtis,  the  American,  in  his  Nile  Notes, 
observes — **  The  sun  is  the  secret  of  the  east. 
.  .  .  .  The  east  is  a  voluptuous  reverie  of 
nature.  Its  E^ptian  days  are  perfect.  You 
breathe  the  sunlight.  You  feel  it  warm  in  your 
lungs  and  heart.  The  whole  system  absorl)s  sur- 
shine,  and  all  your  views  of  life  become  warm  and 
richly  voluptuuus.  Your  day-dreams  rise,  splendid 
with  sun-sparkling,  aerial  architecture.  .  .  . 
The  EWptian  sun  does  not  glare — it  shines.  The 
li^ht  has  a  creamy  Quality,  soft  and  mellow,  as 
distin^ished  from  tne  intense  whiteness  of  our 
Amencan  light.  The  forms  of  our  landscapes 
stand  sharp  and  seyere  in  the  atmosphere,  like 
frost-woric.  But  the  eastern  outlines  are  smoothed 
and  softened.  The  sun  is  the  mediator,  and 
blends  beautifully  the  separate  beauties  of  the 
landscape.  It  melts  the  sterner  stuff  of  your 
nature.  The  intellect  is  thawed  and  mellowed. 
Emotions  take  the  place  of  thought.    Sense  rises 
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into  the  aphere  ot  tool.  It  beeomea  ao  esqaisite 
and  reSned,  that  the  old  lacdmarka  in  the  moral 
world  begin  to  totter  aod  dance.  Tlioj  remain 
nowhere,  they  have  no  permanent  place.  Delight 
and  satialiicCiiin ,  which  are  not  acnaunt,  but  senau- 
ous,  bewme  the  law  of  your  being ;  ranicienoe,  i 
lulled  itll  the  viaf  from  Sicily  in  the  aoil-rocking 
Inp  of  the  Meditcrrnnofto,  quite  fiJU  aoleep  C 
Cairo,  and  you  tiike  your  chance  with  the  othi 
Bowers.  The  thoughts  that  try  to  come,  mask  no 
more  ua  ituatero  und  aud-browed  men,  hut  pass  a& 
large-eyed,  dosky  maidere,  nnw  with  fair  folding 
urma  that  fnacinate  you  Cu  their  embrace." 

What  a  controat  between  the  luiurieua  aky  of 
Egypt  and  the  toggj,  chilly  atmosphere  of  Britain  I 
AncT  how  different  the  man  and  woman  of  the  two 
countries  !  There,  reclining  picturesquely  upon 
ottomana,  or  aittin;:'  cros»-leggHd  upon  carpets,  or 
squatting  idly  biiaking  in  the  aun  ;  here  activa, 
industrious,  grimed,  aod  ugly,  full  of  enterprise 
and  energy.  There,  the  men  float  idly  through 
life — here  thei^  are  engnged  in  a  perpetual  wresHe 
and  conflict  with  it.  There,  the  women  have  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  domestic  slavea,  thebettet 
favored  of  them  being  used  ae  tJiys  and  thinirs  of 
temporary  pleasure ;  here,  their  social  position  is 
mach  miire  elevated,  their  high  moral  nature  is 
generally  reci^nized  ;  they  are  the  trienda,  com- 
panions, helpmates,  and  soulmates  of  men,  in  all 
the  better  relations  of  life.  Who  would  not  prefer 
the  Enzliah  wife  to  the  Egjiptian  Ghawazee—the 
CMie  dpdicaled  to  duty,  the  other  to  pleasure  ;  and 
the  English  fireside,  with  its  circle  of  ruddy  faces, 
to  the  picturesciue  and  dirty  forms  of  Egyptian 
life?  Yea  !  We  can't  help  preferring  our  Smith 
to  the  Eastern  Ali,  unpicturesque  though  said 
Smith  may  ho.  There  bo  is,  at  Cairo,  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  alt  over  the  Mediterranean.  He  ia 
puffing  ailing  everywhere  "under  ateam."  lie 
drives  n  railroad  throush  the  desert,  or  atarCa  a 
hotel  at  Cuiru,  where  he  sells  Triple  X  and  takea 
the  Timr't,  Go  in(n  the  E^ptiun  Bazaara,  and 
you  find  Smith's  calicoes.  He  even  aupplies  the 
market  with  "  ends"  made  to  pattern.  He  can 
"  (n  order,"  any  quantity  uf  antiquities 
;e  of  Kamesoa.  Give  him  a  commission 
nx,  und  be  will  make  one,  provide  it 
a  profit  of  five  per  cent.  But  there  are 
"genuemen"  Smiths,  too,  in  Egypt — the  Howai^, 
or  travellers  of  the  Kast,  Here  is  one  cleverly 
depicted  hy  the  author  of  Nile  Notes,  Be  calU 
hia  sitter  ''  Verde  Giovane,"  or  Green  John. 

"  I  thought  htm  a  very  young  ^irondaon  of  my 
elderly  frieud  Bull.  Verde  was  joyoua  and  gay. 
Ba  had  already  been  to  the  Pyramids,  and  nod 
slept  in  a  tomb,  and  had  bis  pocsets  picked  as  be 
waodered  through  their  diaagreeahte  darkness. 
He  had  uomo  freshly  and  fast  from  England,  to  see 
the  world,  omitting  Paris  and  Western  Europe  on 
his  way,  as  he  embarked  at  Southampton  for  Alex- 
andria. Being  in  Cairo,  he  felt  himself  abroad.  | 
Stornbold  and  Hopkins  were  his  Laureates,  for 
perpetually  on  all  kinds  of  wings  of  mighty  winds 
he  came  flying  all  abroad.  He  lost  a  great  deal 
of  money  flt  billiards  to  'jolly'  fellowa  whom  he 
ailerwanis  regaled  with  cold  punch  and  choice 
cigars.  He  wrangled  wildly  with  a  dragoman  of 
very  imperfect  Enslisb  powers,  and  packed  his  te& 
for  the  voyage  in  brown  paper  poroela.  Ho  was 
perpetually  on  the  point  of  leaving.  At  hreakbst, 
he  would  lake  a  loud  loove  of  the  'jolly'  fellows ; 
and  if  there  were  ladies  in  the  room,  he  sluur  his 
gun  ii(  a  very  abandoned  manner  over  his  ihouMer  ; 
and  while  ho  adjusted  his  shut-ponch  with  careless 
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heroism,  as  if  the  enemy  were  in  ambush  oo  tb* 
stsirs,  as  who  should  sav,  '  I  'II  do  their  busineaa 
easily  enough,'  he  would  remark,  with  a  meaning 
smile,  thatlie  should  ab^  a  day  or  two  at  Eane, 
protiably  ;  and  then  go  <iff  humming  a  sung  from 
the  '  Favorita,'  or  an  air  whose  words  were  well 
known  to  tho  'jolly'  fellows,  but  vrould  scarcely 
{bear  female  criticism.  After  this  departure,  lio 
,  had  o  pleasant  way  of  reappearing  at  the  dinnor- 
'  table,  for  the  pale  ale  was  not  yet  aboard,  or  the 
cook  was  ill,  or  there  had  been  another  cipliiGion 
with  the  dragoman.  Verde  Gioviine  found  tho 
Cariene  evenings  '  slow.'  It  was  astoniahing  how 
much  execution  he  accompliahed  with  those  w<>rda 
of  very  moderate  calibre — 'alow,'  '.jolly,'  and 
'  stunning. '  The  universe  arranged  itself  in  Verde 
Giovano'sraind  under  those  three  heads.  Presently 
it  was  very  eusv  to  predicate  his  criticisms  in  luiy 
department,  lie  bad  lofty  views  of  travel.  Verde 
Giovane  hod  come  forth  to  see  the  world,  and  vainlv 
might  the  world  seek  to  be  unseen.  Ho  wishoS 
to  push  on  to  Seonnar  and  Ethiopia.  It  wns  very 
'  slow'  to  go  only  to  the  cataracts.  Ordinary 
travel,  and  places  already  beheld  of  men,  were  not 
for  Verde.  But  if  there  were  any  Ctiincso  wall  to 
be  eculed,  or  the   English   standard  were  t<)   be 

Elanted  upon  any  vague  and  awful  Himalayan 
eight,  or  a  new  oasis  were  to  he  revealed  in  the 
Desert  of  Sahara,  here  was  the  heaven-opnoiuted 
Verde  Giovane,  only  awaiting  his  pale  ulo,  and 
determined  to  dally  a  little  at  Esne.  After  sub- 
duing the  East  by  travel,  he  proposed  to  enter  tho 
Caucasian  mountains,  and  serve  as  a  Russian 
officer.  These  things  were  pleasant  to  hear,  aa  to 
behold  at  Chriatmaa  those  terrible  l>ehcadings  of 
giants  by  Tom  Thumb,  for  you  enjoy  a  sweet  sense 
of  security,  and  a  consciousneu  that  no  harm  was 
done.  They  were  wild  Arabian  romances,  attrib- 
utable to  the  inspiration  of  the  climate,  in  the 
city  he  found  so  '  slow.'  The  Carienes  were 
listening  elsewhere  to  their  poela — Verde  Giovane 
was  ours  ;  and  we  knew  very  well  that  he  would 
go  quietly  up  to  tho  first  cataract,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  AlciAndria,  would  steam  to  JaSli,  and 
thence  donkey  placidly  to  Jerusalem,  moaning  in 

his  sleep  of  Oheapside  and  St.  Paul's 

The  little  Verde  aid  say  a  fine  fitrewell  at  last,  and 
left  the  dininz-ruom  gaylv  and  gallantly,  as  a 
stage  bandit  disappcare  aown  pasteboard  rocks 
to  desperate  encounters  with  muga  of  beer  in  the 
green-room." 


Alton  Looke,"  is  from  a  letter  by  Grace  Qreen- 

"  I  observed  Lord  Carlisle  greet,  vlth  much  cordi- 
ality, a  slight,  pale,  refined,  clerical-bokin);  man,  irho 
atonl  ne»r  us.  After  a  few  moments'  conversation, 
his  lordship  introduced  this  gentlennin  to  me  as  the 
Rev,  ChorlesKiDgsley,  author  of -Alton  Locke.'  I  did 
not  meet  him  without  emotion  ;  far  I  hikd  been  most 
deeply  impressed  by  the  power  and  purpose,  the  tei^ 
ribie  eameatnesB  of  hia  writings — the  henrt-rrushing 
pathos,  the  fearful  viiidntss  of  his  pictures  uf  misery, 
of  the  mortal  desperation,  of  the  slru^lcs  of  the  poor 
with  want  and  wretchedness,  and  all  the  hnrrihl«  slinpea 
of  sin  and  despair.  YouseefewindicationE'oflheimpBS- 
9ioDed  strength  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  (icnins  in  his  coun- 
tenance or  conversation.  He  is  quipt  in  the  cxlreme, 
even  while  talking  of  art  like  an  artist  am)  a  |H>et.  I 
ahould  think  his  mental  life  inwarrlly  intense,  rather 
than  outwardly  demonstrative,  except  thrgugh  the 
pen.  He  spoke  of  Americ*  with  much  interest,  and 
with  fine  appreeiotion  of  the  spirit  of  her  insUtU' 
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From  Fraser's  Magasine. 
CHAMFORT. 

There  are  in  every  country  which  has  a  literature 
some  authors  who  attain  during  their  lives  consid- 
erable celebrity — nay,  even  gi-eat  popularity  and 
renown  ;  and  yet  who,  when  once  removed  from 
this  scene  of  care  and  trouble,  are  speedily  and 
unjustly  forgotten.  Others  there  are  again  who, 
unmeritedly  neglected  during  their  lives,  acquire, 
as  soon  as  death  crowns  their  labors,  a  posthumous 
popularity  which  might  have  cheered  their  cheq- 
uered existence  when  living,  and  rendered  their 
departing  struggles  less  bitter.  Into  the  causes  of 
these  unjust  judgments  of  the  gentle  public — into 
these  caprices  of  fortune,  or  arbitrary  awards  of 
fate,  we  profess  not  here  to  enter.  But  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fact  which  we  announce  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  If  a  man  has  come  to  maturity  in  times 
of  great  public  excitement — in  periods  of  intestine 
(»r  foreign  war — in  epochs  of  excitement  or  revo- 
lution, his  labors,  unless  he  become  a  journalist  or 
a  pamphleteer,  may  be  overlooked  ;  and  if  he  bo- 
come  journalist  and  pamphleteer,  in  how  great  a 
degree  do  these  labors  encroach  on  his  time,  dis- 
tract his  attention,  and  unfit  him  for  the  calmer 
walks  of  literature  and  philosophy !  How  often  do 
tlie  unceasing  labors  of  the  journalist  affect  his 
health,  embitter  his  existence,  and  raise  him  up 
deadly  enemies  !  One  among  the  many  pleasing 
and  agreeable  Frencli  authors  of  the  last  generation, 
Marmontel,  was  himself  a  journalist,  and  thus  he 
speaks  of  journalism,  after  abundant  experience — 
Hediger  un  journal  c" cst-U'dire  nie  com/amner  au 
travail  dc  Sisi/phe  ou  (^  celui  des  Danaides.  Mar- 
montel, however,  did  not  allow  journalism  to  become 
an  absorbing  passion  or  an  engrossing  pursuit; 
nor  did  he  engage  in  tlic  fierce  political  contests  of 
his  time.  Yet,  withal,  journalism  conducted  him 
for  a  short  time  to  the  Baj*tile,  to  which  he  was 
unjustly  consigned  by  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  for  an 
article  which  he  hud  not  written. 

A  man  who  in  a  far  greater  degree  suffered  from 
his  connexion  with  journalism  was  Chamfort,  who 
is  so  little  known  by  the  P^nglish  public  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  his  history. 

Sebastian  Koch  Nicholas  Chamfort  was  born  at 
a  village  near  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in  1741. 
All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  he  never  knew 
who  his  father  was.  As  to  his  mother,  one  ac- 
count describes  her  falsely  nsapaysanne — the  other, 
more  truly,  as  dame  de  compagnie.  As  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  illegitimate  birth,  it  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  Chamfort  as  a  crime.  The  fault  was  not 
iiis,  thougli  unquestionably  he  was  subjected  to 
some  of  the  punishment,  and  to  many  of  the  in- 
conveniences. It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  had 
no  influence  on  Cham  fort's  disposition  and  feelings 
and  future  life.  Souie  portion  of  the  bitterness, 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  misanthropy  and  soured 
feelings  of  our  author  may  be  traced  to  the  events 
of  his  earlier  years.  As  soon  as  the  condition  of 
tlie  mother  of  Chamfort  became  known  in  the  fam- 
ily in  which  she  was  residing,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed there  was  a  sudden  rupture  and  dismissal. 
The  unhappy  creature  came  to  hide  her  shame  in 
Paris,  and  in  Paris  Chamfort  first  saw  the  light. 
The  young  mother  soon  found  friends  and  protect- 
ors in  the  gay  and  gilded,  but  not  utterly  heartless, 
capital ;  and  when  her  son  was  the  requisite  age, 
she  had  the  influence  to  obtain  for  him  a  boursier^s 
rilace  at  tlie  College  of  the  Grassins.  The  young 
Nicholas  merited  this   good    fortune.      Though 
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aware  of  his  birth,  and  that  he  came  into  the  world 
without  father  or  fortune,  he  exhibited  towards  his 
mother  tenderness  and  affection,  consoled  her  soli- 
tude, and  commiserated  her  sorrows. 

The  first  years  of  Nicholas — (that  was  the  name 
under  which  he  entered  at  the  Grassins) — were 
undistinguished  in  his  academiciil  career.  In  his 
third  year,  however,  he  shone  out  brilliantly,  and 
terminated  his  *'  rhetoric,"  as  it  is  called,  with  the 
most  brilliant  success.  This  Jilius  nuUixis — this 
child  of  misfortune  **  baptized  in  tears" — carried 
off  the  five  grand  prizes  of  the  University.  These 
his  first  successes  promising  so  many  others,  deter- 
mined his  vocation  for  letters.  In  fact,  before  he 
had  terminated  his  philosophy,  his  caustic  and 
satirical  spirit  had  displayed  itself.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Letoumeur,  he  wrote  something  which 
rendered  them  both  obnoxious  to  the  principal  and 
masters.  The  two  young  friends  thus  rusticated, 
if  not  expelled,  suddenly  left  their  Alma  Mater, 
travelled  over  some  parts  of  Normandy,  and,  after 
having  sowed  their  wild  oats,  returned  to  ask  an 
asylum  of  the  offended  principals.  The  college 
authorities  nobly  revenged  themselves  by  taking 
the  foolish  young  men  back,  and  affording  them 
the  asylum  which  they  penitently  sought.  A 
time,  however,  was  soon  to  come  when  Chamfort 
must  do  something  for  himself.  His  pen  was  his 
only  resource ;  and  he  was  forced  to  live  on  what 
he  gained  in  writing  for  a  few  journals,  and  in 
composing  sermons  for  popular  preachers.  For 
this  last  task  Chamfort  was  wont  to  receive  a  louis 
per  sermon,  and  this  traffic  lasted  about  a  year. 
With  the  proceeds  of  what  he  thus  gained  from 
the  booksellers,  newspaper  proprietors,  and  priests, 
he  supported  himself  and  his  mother. 

Like  Piron  and  Duclos,  and  so  many  other  men, 
literary  and  not  literary,  with  youth  and  good  looks 
on  their  side,  he  fell  early  into  the  company  of 
actresses  and  courtesans.  Soon  convinced  that 
this  was  neither  the  road  to  fortune  nor  to  fame,  he 
determined  to  try  for  a  prize  at  the  Academy,  to 
write  a  comedy  and  what  not  besides.  The  prize 
at  the  Academy  he  obtained  ;  for  VEpUre  d'un 
p^re  a  son  fils  was  crowned  d'emblee ;  and  more 
than  this,  the  comedy  La  Jeune  Indienne  was  well 
received.  Chamfort  was  now  sought  for  and 
caressed.  His  figure  was  good,  his  countenance 
agreeable,  his  wit  brilliant  and  ready  ;  so  that  his 
manners  and  personal  appearance  impressed  the 
world  as  favoranly  as  his  talents.  Men  and  women 
of  rank  now  sought  his  society.  The  Princess  of 
Craon  said  of  him,  Vous  ne  le  croyez  quhin  Adonis 
et  c'est  un  Hercuk.  The  gay  and  dissipated  life 
which  Chamfort  at  this  period  led  at  Pans  affected 
his  health.  He  went  from  watering  place  to  water- 
ing place — from  Spa  to  Bareges — from  Bareges  to 
Controueville,  without  i*eceiving  much  benefit.  A 
humor  fell  upon  his  eyes  and  face,  which  in  no 
degree  improved  the  personal  beauty  of  the  Adonis 
or  the  Hercules.  Though  the  name  of  the  writer 
had  now  become  familiiur,  and  was  well  known  to 
the  Parisian  public,  yet  the  pecuniary  position  of 
Chamfort  was  by  no  means  flourishing.  Often  was 
he  in  want  of  money,  and  obliged,  like  Piron  and 
Rivarol,  to  dine  here  and  there,  sometimes  even 
with  Duke  Humfrey.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that 
Chabanon,  who  had  a  pension  of  1200  francs  on 
the  Mercure  de  Frmice,  and  vrhoh&d  formed  a  warm 
firiendship  for  Chamfort,  forced  him  to  accept  this 

Esnsion.     Madame   Helvetius,  too  (bom  Mdlle. 
igneville,  and  niece  of  Madame  Graffigny),  be- 
friended him,  and  gave  him  a  smfill  apartment  in 
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her  hoase  at  Sems,  where  he  remained  for  two  or 
three  yean.  He  also  received  some  kindnesses 
from  the  Dake  of  Choiseul,  and  from  a  rich  citizen 
of  Liege,  M.  Von  Eok.  Bat,  notwithstanding  these 
aids,  Chamfort  occasionally  suffered  from  the  res 
angvsta  dami. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  so  many  academic  prizes.  The  Academy 
of  Marseilles  proposed  at  this  period  for  a  prize 
the  Eloee  of  La  Fontaine.  Necker,  who  knew 
that  La  Harpe  was  a  candidate  on  the  lists,  and 
who  had  not  a  doubt  that  he  would  win  the  race, 
added  to  the  amount  proposed  to  be  given  a  sum 
of  2400  francs  out  or  his  own  pocket.  But  the 
event  turned  out  differentlv  from  the  expectations 
of  the  rich  Genevese.  Chamfort,  excited  by  the 
circumstances,  entered  the  lists  and  succeeded. 
Both  productions  have  now  been  long  before  the 
public.  There  has  been  abundant  time  to  test 
their  merits,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Marseillaise  were  right  in  awarding  the  palm  to 
Chamfort.  This  Eloge  of  La  Fontame  is  unques- 
^onably  one  of  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  the 
kind  in  the  French  language. 

It  was  at  Bareges  that  Chamfort  made  the  ao- 
qofuntance  of  the  Duchess  of  Grammont,  who  in- 
troduced him  at  the  house  of  her  brother;  the  Duke 
de  Choiseul,  at  Chanteloup.  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse  ,* 
the  daughter  of  Madame  d'Albon,  and  better 
knovni  as  the  friend  of  D'Alembert  and  the  Count 
de  Guibert,  was  at  Chanteloup  at  the  time,  and 
thus  she  writes  of  the  new  visitor.  **  I  have  seen 
M.  de  Chamfort,  who  is  arrived.  We  shall  read 
one  of  these  days  his  Eloge  of  La  Fontaine.  He 
is  returned  from*  the  waters  in  good  health ,  crowned 
with  more  of  glory  and  wealth  than  when  he  left. 
Above  all,  he  possesses  four  friends,  every  one  of 
whom  ramient  chacune  d^elles  comme  quatre — ^these 
are  Madame  de  Grammont,  Madame  de  Ranc^, 
Madame  d'Amblimont,  and  the  Countess  of  Choi- 
seul. I  can  answer  for  it,  that  M.  de  Chamfort  is 
very  well  satisfied,  and  il  fait  de  son  mieiut  pour 
etre  modeste.^^  Notwithstanding  this  too  flattering 
portrait  of  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  Cham- 
fort, it  is  well  known  that  he  was  neither  contented 
nor  happy.  His  health  was  far  from  good,  and 
the  care  of  it  absorbed  all  hb  literary  resources. 
After  his  visit  to  Chanteloup  he  retires  to  Sevres. 
It  was  at  Sevres,  in  the  apartment  furnished  for 
him  by  Madame  Helvetius,  that  he  labored  at  his 
tragedy  of  Mustapha  et  Ziangir,  which  was  rep- 
resented with  great  idat  at  Fontainebleau.  The 
queen  conceived  there  were  flattering  allusions  to 
herself  in  some  passages,  and  the  king,  probably 
in  consequence,  granted  a  pension  of  1200  livres  to 
the  author.  Further,  the  Prince  of  Cond^  offered 
him  the  post  of  secretaire  de  ses  commandements. 
He  had  scarcely  been  installed  in  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon when  he  wished  to  get  out  of  it,  and  to  be  a 
free  man  again,  without  however  oflending  the 
Prince  of  Cond^.  With  this  view  he  passed  six 
months  in  writing  letters  in  prose  and  in  verse 
begeing  the  duke  to  accept  his  resignation. 

Chamfort  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  moroseness  and 
misanthropy,  resigned  his  secretaryship,  and  there 
were  not  wanting  people  to  raise  a  cry  of  ingrat- 
itude, as  though  any  man,  however  little  of  a 
millionaire,  were  obliged  to  bear  a  weight  which 
he  found  too  burdensome.  It  was  at  tiiis  epoch 
of  his  life  that  Chamfort,  follovnng  the  example 
of  Boileau,  retired  to  Auteuil.  He  even  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  satirist,  saying, 
**  It  is  not  with  the  living  but  with  the  dead  that 


one  should    commune'* — meaning    thereby  with 
books.     He  had  hardly,  however,  been  installed 
among  his  books  than,  at  the  very  dangerous  age 
of  forty,  he  fell  in  love.     He  bad  met  at  Boulogne 
a  lady  of  the  court  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  a 
beauty  who  counted  eight-and-forty  winters.   This 
ladv  had  a  great  deal  of  talent,  boa  travelled  much, 
and  was  exceedingly  agreeable  and  companionable. 
Chamfort  proposed,  was  accepted,  and  married  her. 
From  Auteuil  they  went  to  reside  in  Vancouleurs, 
not  far  from  Etampes.     They  had  not  been  more 
than  a  few  months  in  their  new  residence  when 
death  broke  the  bonds  so  recently  tied  togetlier. 
A  settled  melancholy  now  took  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Chamfort.     He  was  roused  from  this  state 
of  sadness  and  torpor  by  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier, 
who  invited  him  to  travel  with  him  in  Holland.  Die 
Count  de  Narbonne,  subsequently  an  emigrant  in 
England,  and  employed  on   obtaining,    throup;h 
Ma^me  de  Stael,  permission  to  return  to  France, 
was  of  this  party.     The  lively  and  original  inind 
of  the  count  sparkled  in  collision  with  that  of 
Chamfort.     On  his  return  from  Holland,  Chamfort 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  the 
place  of  St.  Palaye.    As   an  academician  he  re- 
turned to  the  world  and  to  Paris.     His  discourse, 
on  being  received  a  member,  was  a  remarkable 
production,  distinguished  by  brilliancy  and  talent. 
But  Chamfort  went  seldom  to  the  Academy,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  one  of  the  forty,  than  he  wrote 
hb  Discaurs  centre  les  Academies,   which  subse- 
quently contributed  to  the  suppression  of  all  such 
institutions.     Occasionallv  he  went  to  court,  where 
Marie  Antoinette  oncesaiu  to  him,  *^  Do  you  know^ 
M.  de  Chamfort,  that  you  pleased  all  the  world  at 
Versailles,  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of,  your 
talent?"     '*  The  reason,  your  majesty  will  see,  is 
quite  simple,''  rejoined  Chamfort,  with  his  usual 
frankness ;  '^  at  Versailles  I  am  content  to  learn 
many  thinzs  I  know  from  people  who  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  them."    Chamfort  acquired  the  friend- 
snip  of  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  who  lodged  him 
in  his  mansion.     During  thb  period  Mirabeau, 
who  had  hoard  much,  who  had  rc^  more  of  Cham- 
fort, and  met  him  occasionally,  sought  his  friend- 
ship.    There  was  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  opin- 
ions between  them.     As  M.  Arsdne  Houssaye  says, 
in  a  recent  publication,  tons  les  deux  etaient  empor- 
tes  et  rcdUeurs.     It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact, 
that  in  thb  intercourse  Chamfort  assumed  the  as- 
cendency, or  probably  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  that  Mirabeau,   for  once  in  hb  life,  knocked 
under.    Writing  to  Chamfort,  he  thus  expresses 
himself.     **  There  b  hardly  a  day  I  do  not  find 
myself  stating,    *  Chamfort  frortcerait  le  saurcil ; 
nefaisans  pas,  n^ecrivons  pas  cela;^  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  '  Chamfort  sera  content.^  "    No  doubt  Mira- 
beau, who  was  extremely  solicitous  of  literary  re- 
nown, knew  all  the  advantage  he  might  reap  from 
intercommunion  with  a  mind  such  as  that  of  Cham- 
fi)rt ;  and  Chamfort,  on  the  other  hand,  wus  well 
aware  of  the  glory  to  be  acquired  by  allying  him- 
self with  a  personage  of  the  force  of  chamcter  and 
splendor  ot  eloquence    possessed   by    Mimbeau. 
iWoe,  impetuosity,  passionate  sensibility  predom- 
inated in  the  character  of  Mirabeau  ;    aclici\cy, 
neatness,  subUety,  and  finesse,  were  the  charac- 
terbticB  of  Chamfort.    During  the  period  of  this 
friendship,  which  was  only   interrupted   by  the 
death  of  Mirabeau,  the  great  orator  submitted  to  ,w 
Chamfort  not  merely  his  writings  for  the  press,  bufr   V 
hb  omnioDS,  his  oooduct,  his  hopes,  and  his  fears.     ^ 
He  aSboted  to  tieat  him  as  even  his  superior  and 
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his  master  in  moral  force.  Knowing  the  character 
df  Mirabeau,  one  may  well  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
this  assumed  or  afl^cted  deference.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  Chamfort  contributed  con- 
siderably to  Mirabeau's  published  works.  The 
most  eloquent  passages  in  the  book  on  the  order  of 
Gincinnatus  were  written  by  him. 

The  epoch  of  1789  had  now  arrived.  Both 
Mirabeau  and  Chamfort  had  done  everything  in 
their  power,  by  writing  and  speech,  to  promote  the 
Revolution.  They  were  accordingly  ready  to  serve 
the  spirit  they  had  powerfully  contributed  to  evoke. 
Whilst  Mirabeau  proclaimed  the  new  doctrines  in 
the  Assembly  in  burning  words,  the  whole  heart, 
mind,  tongue,  and  pen  of  Chamfort  seemed  to  be 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit.  Never  did  this  bril- 
liant thinker  utter  words  and  phrases  clothed  in 
more  attractive  forms,  or  which  more  impressed 
themselves  on  the  memory  and  imagination.  His 
republican  fervor  knew  no  bounds.  He  applauded 
the  decree  which  suppressed  pensions,  albeit  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  was  in  pensions.  The  pen- 
sions, however,  or  the  void  which  the  absence  of 
them  created  in  his  receipts,  was  replaced  by  labor, 
and  the  Mercure  de  France  became  doubly  valuable 
from  the  contributions  of  his  pen.  His  articles 
increased  daily  in  interest  and  attraction. 

Chamfort  appeared  in  popular  assemblies  only 
when  there  was  danger  in  showing  himself.  Ac- 
customed to  think  and  act  like  a  freeman,  he  could 
not  be  made  to  feel  that  there  was  any  dan^r  in 
explaining  himself  upon  men  and  things.  He  dki 
not  wait  for  the  Revolution  to  adopt  this  course. 
Neither  Marat,  nor  Robespierre,  nor  any  one  of  the 
sanguinary  tyrants  who  weighed  on  Brance,  were 
safe  from  his  sallies.  Indignant  at  the  prostitu- 
tion of  the  words  "  fraternity''  and  *'  liberty,*' 
traced  on  all  the  walls,  Chamfort  translated  them 
thus :  Sois  monfrh'e  ouje  te  tue.  He  used  to  say 
the  fraternity  of  these  people  is  like  that  of  Cain 
and  Abel.  When  it  was  remarked  that  he  often 
repeated  this  word — '*  You  are  right,"  he  used  to 
observe  ;  "  I  ought  to  say,  by  way  of  variation, 
of  Eteocles  and  Polynices. "  These  sarcasms  were 
so  many  crimes  for  base  dilators  to  note  and  to 
denounce — crimes  of  which  Chamfort  was  later  to 
bear  the  punishment.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was  un- 
der the  mask  of  patriotism  and  the  name  of  liberty 
that  men  were  at  this  period  persecuted,  and  that 
tyranny  was  ultimately  established,  itvras  difficult 
to  discover  a  pretext  fc^r  incriminating  Cham- 
fort ;  f(Mr  he  had  ever  been  consistent  in  his  opin- 
ions, and  walked  in  the  leading  rank»  of  the  re- 
publican phalanx.  But  he  had  been  named  one 
of  the  librarians  of  the  BibUothkque  Natwrude  by 
the  Minister  Roland,  and  this  was  enough  to  draw 
down  vengeance  on  his  head.  Denounced  by  one 
Tobiesen  Dubuy,  a  subordinate  employ S  in  the 
establishment,  he  was  arrested  with  his  colleagues, 
and  conveyed  to  the  Madelonettes.  To  this  prison 
he  was  conducted  in  company  with  the  Abbe  Bar- 
th^emy,  whose  gray  hairs  oueht  to  have  been  his 
protection.  Imprisonment,  which  so  many  at  this 
period  bore  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  wa»par^ 
ticularly  odious  and  irksome  to  Chamfort.  ^*-  it  is 
neither  death  nor  life,''  he  cried  ;  '-^  and!  want  no 
middle  term,  for  I  desire  to  open  my  eyes  on  heayen 
or  to  shut  them  in  the  tomb."  When  released,  he 
found  himself  under  the  surveiUance  of  a  gpndarme, 
who  never  quitted  him.    This  produced  a  profoood 

d  melancholy  impression  on  his  mind,  for  he 
saw  in  it  a  proof  that  a  prison  would  agaio  open 
for  him.    It  waa  under  the  impcession  of  these 


ptunful  feelings  that  he  inwardly  swore  to  die 
rather  than  to  oe  conducted  back  to  his  dungeon. 
Tyranny,  hoWever,  sustained  by  public  terror,  now 
became  day  by  day  more  cruel.  It  was  harshly 
intimated  to  Chamfort  that  he  should  go  back  to 
the  maison  d'arret.  While  the  myrmidons  of 
authority  were  waiting  to  fetch  him,  he  remem- 
bered his  oath.  Retiring  to  an  adjoining  room, 
under  the  pretext  of  making  preparations  to  accom- 
pany the  officers,  he  locked  the  door,  charged  a 
pistol,  palled  a  trigger  with  an  intent  to  blow  out 
his  brains,  but  only  succeeded  m  shooting  out  his 
right  eye  and  destroying  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 
Astonished  at  his  own  mal-adroitness,  and  still  re- 
solved to  die,  he  seized  a  razor,  and  attempted  to 
cut  his  throat.  His  hand,  however,  was  not  as  pow- 
erful as  his  will,  and  after  several  attempts  the 
unfortunate  prisoner  failed  too  in  this  object.  Next 
he  attempted  to  reach  the  heart,  stabbing  himself 
in  that  region,  and  ultimately  tried  to  open  the 
veins  in  the  arms.  Overcome  at  length  by  torturing 
pain,  he  cried  aloud,  flinging  himself  upon  a  chair. 
The  inmates  of  the  house,  as  well  as  the  officers  of 
justice,  aware  that  something  strange  had  occurred, 
and  hearing  the  report  of  a  pistol-shot,  rushed  to 
Chamfort 's  room,  and  attempted  to  stanch  the 
blood  streaming  from  his  wounds  along  the  floor. 
But  the  struggling  and  suflering  man  declared  that 
his  desire  was  to  die  as  a  freeman  ratiier  than 
again  be  conducted  to  prison  as  a  slave.  ^*  If  you 
persist  in  dragging  me  thus  to  prison,"  he  said 
to  the  officers,  '-^  sufficient  strength  remains  to  me 
to  accomplish  what  I  have  begun.  I  am  a  free- 
he  added,  *'  and  no   earthly    power    can 
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make  me  enter  alive  into  that  prison."  Suffering 
from  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  he  explained  to  those 
around  his  reasons  for  laying  violent  hands  on  him- 
self. "  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  maladroit  in  the 
use  of  one's  hands,"  he  exclaimed  :  *-*  one  cannot 
even  kill  oneself  to  escape  the  fangs  of  tyranny." 
Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  recovery  of  Cham- 
fort was  most  rapid.  He  amused  himself  during 
his  convalescence  in  translating  the  epigrams  or 
the  Anthology.  Indignant  at  the  atvociities  and 
horrors  he  saw  everywhere  committing  around  him, 
he  said  more  than  once,  Ce  queje  vois  me  donne  it 
tout  moment  Venvie  de  me  recommencet.  Forced 
now,  by  the  total  loss  of  his  means  of  existence, 
and  by  the  very  considerable  expenses  resulting 
from  his  detention  and  treatment,  to  live  in  privacy, 
Chamfort  retired,  with  such  books  a»  remained  to 
him,  to  a  modest  apartment  in  the  Rue  Chabanais. 
Insennbly  and  by  degrees  returning  to  his  literary 
habitudes  and  avocatioos,  Gkiinguen^  and  some 
other  friends  of  his  conceived  the  project  of  apoumal, 
to  be  called  La  Decade  Philoeaphiqwer  ehiefly,  j( 
not  solely,  with  a  view  to  nve  a  profitable  occupa- 
tion to  Chamfort ;  but  the  nand  of  death  was  upon 
him,  and  he  never  contributed  a  line  to  k. 

Chamfort  expired  on  the  13  th  April,  1793,  in 
the  dSnd  year' of  hie  age.  Tenor  prevailed  in 
that  infelicitous  time  to  such  a  decree  that  it  waa 
an  act  of  courage  to  accompany  nis  remains  to 
their  last  home.  There  were  onW  three  individu- 
als who  shed  their  teara  over  the  bier  of  Chamfort, 
These  vfere  MM.  Van  Psaet,.  Si^yesy  and  Guin* 
Igjuen^. 

Chamfoft  did  not  foresee,  and  therefore  did  not 
acclaim  with  enthusiastic  welcome,  the  Revolution. 
He  was  much  more  a  man  of  wit,  of  cleverness, 
and  of  espriir,  than  of  thought  or  foresight ;  but 
though  hit  mind  resembled  that  of  Rabelais,  or 
,  Bayle,;  oc  VoUaiie^and  waa  more  critical  and  carp- 
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inff  than  enthusiastic,  jet  he  flung  himself  with 
oraor  into  the  democratic  passions  of  the  time. 
lie  assisted  at  all  the  asseiuMies  and  at  all  the 
eluhs,  now  at  the  side  of  Robespierre,  now  at  the 
fide  of  Bamavo  ;  now  with  Mirabeau  at  Versailles, 
now  with  Camillc  Desmoulins  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
It  is  a  curious  peculiarity  in  the  psychologicjvl  his- 
tory of  Chamfort,  that  he  entertained  in  1790  the 
revolutionary  sentimente  of  the  democrats  of  1792  ; 
in  1792,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  the  ideas  of 
1790  about  to  triumph,  he  was  the  first  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  them. 

Having  read  the  account  of  the  suflPrirings  Cham- 
fort  inflicted  on  himself,  the  generality  of  people 
will  express  surprise  that  ho  did  not  expire  within 
four-and-twenty,  or  at  all  events  within  forty-eight 
hours,  after  the  infliction  of  such  self-torture  and 
horrible  mutilation.  But  it  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary that  the  authorities  did  not  absttiin  from 
persecuting  him  and  restore  to  him  his  liberty. 
Widely  different  was  the  conduct  pursued.  The 
surveillance  under  which  he  originally  hvbored  was 
still  continued,  and  he  was  forced  to  pay  a  crown 
a-day  to  the  gendarme  who  guarded  him.  No 
wonder  that  he  said  to  Sieyes,  who  saw  him  in 
this  plight,  Ah  !  mon  ami,  je  m'en  uais  enfin  de  ce 
monde,  ou  i7  favi  que  le  ccBur  se  brise  ou  se  bronze. 
The  opinion  of  Chamfort  himself  was,  that  the  pis- 
tol-ball was  in  his  head  :  Je  sens  (said  he)  que  la 
balk  est  reste  dans  ma  tele;  ils  nHront  pas  Vy  cher- 
cher. 

The  youth  of  Chamfort  was  irregukr  and  stormy. 
His  birth,  his  p)Overty,  his  passions,  his  decided 
taste  for  letters — a  taste  which  led  him  away  from 
all  lucrative  occupation — were  all  circumstances 
unfavorable  to  him  in  a  worldly  sense.  The  light- 
ness and  liveliness  of  his  mind — the  vivacity  and 
originality  of  his  humor — the  readiness  of  his 
repartees — his  natural  causticity,  which  veiled  the 
kindliness  of  his  nature,  and  caused  the  goodness 
of  his  heart  to  be  unjustly  suspected — all  contrib- 
uted to  throw  around  him  a  certain  haze  of  un- 
popuhirity.  This  feeling  was  greatly  increased  by 
bis  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  numerous  ract) 
of  impudent,  unabashed,  and  self-contented  fools 
with  which  society  is  so  thickly  studded,  and  by 
bis  thorough  disrelish  and  openly  expressed  con- 
tempt for  pretenders  of  all  kinds.  Such  senti- 
ments, ever  openly  expressed,  inspired  many  with 
fear,  and  not  a  few  with  hatred.  Independently 
of  this,  the  zeal  with  which  Chamfort  embraced 
the  Revolution  and  its  doctrines,  made  of  every 
one  opposed  to  his  opinions  a  personal  enemy. 
He  had  adopted  from  the  clubs  a  custom  of  speak- 
ing out  his  mind  perhaps  too  boldly,  and  of  substi- 
tuting loudness  and  vehemence  for  tliat  politeness 
and  courtesy  of  wliich  he  had  been  earlier  a  model. 
He  has  himself  truly  said,  that  there  is  a  certain 
ardent  energy  incident  to,  or  inseparable  from,  a 
'.particular  kind  of  talent,  which  often  misleads 
men  into  imprudences  who  are  well  inclined  at 
bottom,  and  who  are  not  morally  wrong. 

The  events  of  Chamfort's  life  prove  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  mind  naturally  strong  and  vigorous.  Ac- 
customed from  early  youth  to  struggle  against 
adversity,  he  never  once  allowed  himself  to  be  cast 
down  by  despondency.  After  having  enjoyed  for 
many  years  the  comforts  of  ease  and  independence, 
he  looked  with  serenity  and  courage,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  on  a  prospect  less  cheering  than 
ilAy  before  him  at  his  outset  in  early  youth.  His 
^iproud  spirit  compounded  with  nothing  mean  or 


servile— he  abhorred  all  chains,  whether  of  silk  6r 
of  gold. 

Chateaubriand,  who  had  met  Chamfort  during 
the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  gives  us  an  account 
of  his  personal  appearance.  '*  Chamfort,'*  says 
he,  **  waa  above  the  middle  height,  a  little  bent, 
pale-faced,  and  of  a  delicate  complexion.  Ilia  blue 
eye,  occasionally  cold  and  veiled  when  uncxcited, 
sparkled  and  flashed  with  fire  when  ho  became 
animated.  His  open  nostrils  gave  to  his  count<^ 
nance  an  expression  of  energetic  sensibility.  His 
voice  was  flexible  and  well-modulated,  but  during 
my  last  moments  in  Paris  it  had  l)eco!ne  harsh  and 
unpleasjint.  There  wais  the  agitated  and  imj)erious 
tone  of  factions  and  of  clubs.'* 

No  man  mixed  more  in  the  world  tlian  Cham- 
fort, and  he  brought  into  it  a  spirit  of  observation 
so  remarkable  and  ingenious  tis  to  appear  to  the 
ablest  and  shrewdest  of  his  contemporaries  ulmast 
unerring  and  miraculous  in  his  judgments.  This 
spirit  of  observation  is  most  remarkable  in  that 
porti(m  of  his  work  with  the  title  of  McLx'uncs  it 
Pcnsies,  In  these  maxims  and  thoughts  we  pei^ 
petually  find  that  which  Herault  de  Sechelles, 
himself  a  man  <»f  great  wit  and  cleverness,  called 
ies  tenailles  mordantes  de  Chamfort.  If  it  be  al- 
leged, on  the  one  hand,  that  Chamfort  is  too  prone 
to  seek  in  French  society,  as  it  then  existed,  food 
for  ridicule,  or  pictures  of  hypocrisy  and  insincer- 
ity, on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
one  painted  these  vices  in  less  attractive  colors. 
Chamfort  may  have  inclined  too  much  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  extreme  development  of  civilization  in 
the  refined  society  in  which  he  lived  led  only 
to  corruption  of  monds,  to  hateful,  ridiculous,  and 
odious  vices,  to  insincerity,  to  selfishness,  and  to 
dissimulation.  But,  at  all  events,  he  gives  the 
reason,  if  not  the  justification,  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  him,  in  respect  to  this  theory,  in  tlie  por- 
traits and  salient  traits  which  he  presents  to  us, 
either  in  full  length  or  en  buste.  It  was  his  daily 
habit  to  write  out  on  little  slips  of  paper  the  results 
of  his  observations  and  reflections  reduced  into  max- 
ims— the  anecdotes  he  had  picked  up  in  the  great 
world — in  the  society  of  men  and  women  of  fiishion, 
or  of  persons  celebrated  in  the  professions  or  as 
men  ot  letters.  Every  trivial  fact  that  could  serve 
to  illustrate  manners  or  customs — every  mot  }nquant 
or  spir'Uvcl  which  escaped  from  himself  or  others, 
ho  noted  down.  There  is  thus  infinite  variety  in 
his  remarks.  The  court,  the  camp,  the  city,  the 
exchange,  the  theatres,  even  the  churches  are  put 
under  contribution,  and  by  turns  appear  as  they 
really  existed  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  in  his 
brilliant  and  pictured  pages.  The  followincj  speci- 
mens, from  the  Caractervs  it  AncahUKs,  will  show 
that  our  description  is  not  exaggerated  : — 

It  is  an  undoubted  fict  that  Afmiamc,  the  daughter 
of  the  king,  playing  with  one  of  lier  inai<l'?,  looked  ;it 
the  hands  of  her  attendant,  and  after  co.niting  the 
worthy  woman's  fingci*s,  exclaimed  witli  surpris**, 
**  Wliat !  and  is  it  really  so  ?  Why,  you  h.vv(?  also  fiv« 
fingers,  like  me  I"  And  her  royal  higlmess  com- 
menced re-counth)g  the  fingei*s  by  way  of  assuring 
herself  of  the  fact 

Marshal  Richelieu  having  proposed  a  noble  lady  of 
a  great  house  (whose  name  I  forget)  to  Louis  XV. 
pour  maitretst  en  iitre,  the  king  would  not  hear  of 
it,  saying,  that  when  he  was  tireil  of  the  lady,  it 
would  be  for  too  costly  a  job  to  send  her  about  her 
business. 

Marshal  Biron  had  a  very  dangerous  illness.   Wish^ 
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Ing  to  confess,  he  said,  before  many  of  his  friends, 
"  This  I  owe  to  God,  this  I  owe  to  the  king,  this  I  owe 
to  the  state,"  &c.  &c.  A  friend  interrupted  him 
thus,  **  Hold  !  hold  !  imprudent  man  that  you  are. 
If  you  don't  mind  what  you  are  about,  assuredly  you 
will  die  insolvent  !*' 

M— 


-  once  said  to  me,  "  I  have  known  women  of 
all  countries.  Tlie  Italian  woman  only  believes  in  the 
sincerity  of  her  lover  when  he  is  re.idy  to  commit  a 
crime  for  her  ;  the  Englishwoman  when  he  is  disposed 
to  be  downright  mad  in  her  behalf;  and  the  French- 
woman when  he  is  disposed  to  render  himself  silly 
and  ridiculous  for  her  sake.*' 

A  certiin  gentleman,  who  shall  be  nameless,  had 
been,  for  thirty  years,  in  the  habit  of  passing  his 
e%'enings  at  Mjvdame  H.*s.  At  length  his  wife  died. 
People  thought  he  would  marry  the  lady  whose  house 
he  frequented,  and  his  best  friends  encouraged  him 
to  perpetrate  the  deed.  He  refused,  saying,  "  In  that 
case,  my  dear  friends,  where  should  I  find  a  house  of 
refuge  to  pass  my  evenings  ?" 

Madame  de  Tencin,  with  the  suavest  manner  in  the 
world,  was  an  unprincipled  woman,  capable  of  any- 
thing. On  one  occasion,  a  friend  was  praising  her 
gentleness.  "  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Abbe  Imblet,  "  if 
she  had  any  object  whatever  in  poisoning  you,  un- 
doubtedly she  would  choose  the  sweetest  and  the  least 
disagreeable  poison  in  the  world." 

A  clever  man,  M ,  who  had  run  counter  to  the 

general  opinions,  pronounced  himself  strongly  against 
a  popular  work.  In  all  societies,  he  was  answered, 
that  the  public  had  come  to  a  very  different  conclusion 
from  his.  **  The  public  !"  he  rejoined,  *'how  many 
fools  must  you  collect  together  to  form  a  public  ?" 

A  certain  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  was  in  the  deepest  mourning — in  mourn- 
ing, as  they  familiarly  say,  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  He  wore  a  black  scratch 
wig,  weepers,  and  pulled  the  longest  of  interminably 
long  faces.  A  friend,  addressing  him  in  a  subdued 
tone,  said,  "  Alas,  my  dear  friend,  who,  then,  have 
you  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  ?"  **  I  !"  rejoined  the 
man  in  sables  and  weepers,  "  I  have  lost  nothing  :  the 
literal  fact  is,  that  I  have  been  a  widower  for  some 
days." 

**  All  that  I  have  seen  in  the  world,"  said  M , 

**  were  undig^ted  dinners,  suppers  without  pleasure, 
conversations  in  which  there  wjis  no  confidence  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  alliances  without  friendship,  and 
marriages  without  love." 

I  once  said  to  an  agreeable  misanthrope,  who  had 
introduced  to  me  a  young  friend  of  his,  "  Your  friend, 
my  dear  sir,  has  no  worldly  tact  ;  he  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  usages  of  life."  "Ah,"  said  R., 
**  he  is  already  as  mournful  and  downcast  as  if  he 
knew  every  tittle  of  that  of  which  you  reproach  him 
with  utter  ignorance." 

In  a  large  company,  many  details  of  the  gluttony 
and  gourmandise  of  various  sovereigns  were  men- 
tioned. "  What  wouldw  you  have  ?"  said  M.  de  Bre- 
quigny  ;  **  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  would  you 
have  ?  These  poor  kings  must  do  something,  and  it 
is  as  necessary  they  should  eat  as  Jack,  Tom,  or 
Harry." 

"  You  must  flatter  or  frighten,"  said  M ,  *«  the 

interest  or  the  self-love  of  men.  Men  are  asses  or 
monkeys,  who  only  jump  for  nuts,  or  skip  about  in 
fear  of  the  whip." 

The  familiarity  which  the  great  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia permitted  to  those  who  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  him,  is  well  known.     A  certain  general,  who 


shall  be  nameless,  enjoyed  this  intimacy  in  the  high- 
est degree.  The  king,  before  the  battle  of  Rosbach, 
said  to  his  friend,  that  if  he  lost  it,  he  would  retire  to 
Venice,  and  there  practise  physic.  **  Ah,"  replied 
the  general,  "  lovjours  assassin — toujour s  assassin,** 

During  the  last  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  which  from 
the  first  was  considered  fatal,  the  physician.  Lorry, 
who  was  sent  for  with  Bordeu,  in  the  opinions  and 
advice  which  he  gave,  used  the  words  //  faut.  The 
king,  shocked  at  this  freedom,  kept  muttering  in  a 
low  and  dying  voice,  //  faut !  II  faut  ! 

A  friend  was  complimenting  Madame  Denis  on  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  she  played  Zaire,  *•  In 
order  to  play  the  part  well,"  said  Madame  Denis, 
**  an  atetress  must  be  young  and  pretty."  "Ah, 
madame,"  ingenuously  rejoined  the  complimenter, 
f*  you  are  a  living  proof  of  the  very  contrary." 

A  friend  advised  the  English  satirist,  Donne,  to 
denounce  profligacy  and  vice,  but  to  spare  the  profli- 
gate and  the  vicious.  "  What !"  said  he,  "  denounce 
the  cogged  dice  and  packed  cards,  and  let  the  playen 
go  scot  free  !" 

On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  a  courtier  said,  "  Well, 
well,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  I  really  con  believe 
anything. '  * 

L'Eclure  used  to  relate,  that  when  quite  a  yonng 
man,  and  without  fortune,  arriving  at  Luneville,  he 
obtained  the  place  of  dentist  to  Ring  Stanislaus  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  king  lost  his  last  tooth. 

When  Louis  XV.  was  a  young  man,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  correct  him  of  a  habit  which  he  had  con- 
tracted of  tearing  the  lace  of  his  courtiers.  M.  de 
Maurepas  undertook  this  task.  He  appeared  before 
the  king  with  the  most  exquisite  lace  in  the  world. 
The  king,  approaching  him,  tore  one  of  his  ruffles, 
whereupon  De  Maurepas  himself,  with  the  greatest 
sang-froid^  deliberately  tore  up  the  other,  simply 
saying,  "There's  no  pleasure  in  that,**  The  king, 
surprised,  blushed  slightly,  and  from  that  hour  was 
never  known  to  tear  lace. 

After  Stanislaus,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland,  had  granted  pensions  to  many  ex-Jesuits,  M. 
de  Tressan  said  to  him,  "  Sire,  will  your  majesty  do 
nothing  for  the  family  of  Damiens,  which  is  in  the 
greatest  distress  ?" 

The  Chevalier  de  Montbarey  lived  for  a  time  in  a 
provincial  town  of  no  note.  On  his  return  to  the 
capital,  his  friends  were  condoling  with  him  as  to  the 
wretched  society,  &c.  "  You  are  quite  mistaken," 
cried  he  ;  "  the  good  company  of  that  little  town  Iei 
like  good  company  everywhere,  and  the  bad  company 
is  most  excellent. ' ' 

In  order  to  judge  what  the  noblesse  is,  said  M  , 
it  suffices  to  observe,  that  the  living  Prince  de  Tu- 
renne  is  more  noble  than  M.  de  Turenne,  and  that  the 
Marquis  de  Laval  is  more  noble  than  the  Connitable 
de  Montmorenci. 

While  the  King  of  Prussia  was  talking  with  D*  Alem- 
bert,  there  entered  one  of  the  servants,  a  man  of  the 
very  handsomest  face  and  person.  D'Alembert  ap- 
peared struck  with  the  circumstance.  "That  is," 
said  the  king,  "  the  very  handsomest  man  in  my 
states.  He  was  for  a  while  my  coachman,  and  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  send  him  ambassador  into  Russia."  * 

When  M  Dubreuil  was  on  the  point  of  death,  he 
said  to  his  firiend  M.  Pehaceja,  "Why  is  it,  tell  me, 
that  so  many  people  are  in  the  room  ?  You  should 
be  the  only  one  here,  for  the  disease  is  contagious.' 

*  The  Bmpress  Catherine  was  then  on  the  throne. 
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Marshal  de  Broglie  married  the  heiress  of  a  mer- 
chant, by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  wi|e,  that  one  of 
the  daughters  should  enter  a  noble  religious  chapter 
as  a  chanoinesse.  "  I  have,**  said  he,  **  in  marrying 
madame,  closed  against  me  an  entrance  to  all  chap- 
ters.*' **  And  you  have  also,  by  marrying  me,  closetl 
against  you  the  door  of  the  alms-house,'*  rejoined  his 
irife. 

M.  de  Turenne,  seeing  a  child  pass  behind  a  horse 
in  such  sort  that  the  urchin  might  be  maimed  for  life 
by  a  kick,  called  the  little  truant  towards  him,  and 
addressed  him  thus  :  "  My  fine  little  fellow,  never  pass 
behind  a  horse  without  leaving  between  you  and  the 
animal  abundant  space  to  escape  unharmed.  I  prom- 
ise vou  that  in  thus  acting  you  will  not  travel  an 
additional  league  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  and 
remember  it  is  Turenne  who  has  told  you  so.*' 

Diderot  was  asked  what  manner  of  man  was  M. 
d'Epinai.  '*  He  is  a  man,"  said  Diderot,  ^*  who  has 
got  through  two  millions  without  once  saying  a  good 
thing  or  doing  a  good  action." 

M.  de  C ,  one  day  speaking  of  the  government 

of  England  in  a  society  in  which  there  were  some 
bishops  and  abbes,  one  of  the  latter,  by  name  the 
Abbe  de  Seguerand,  said  to  him,  **  From  the  little  I 
know  of  England,  I  am  not  in  the  least  inclined  to 
live  there,  and  I  know  I  should  not  like  the  place." 

•*  Ah,"  said  M.  de C ,  "it  is  because  you  would 

find  yourself  ill  at  ease  and  would  not  like  the  country 
that  it  is  in  every  way  excellent." 

Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Madame  de  Caylus  were 
one  day  walking  round  the  pond  at  Marly.  The 
water  was  pellucid,  and  the  ladies  could  see  the  carp 
moving  slowly  about,  melancholy  and  meagre.  Mad- 
ame de  Caylus  drew  Madame  de  Maintenon's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  "Ah,"  said  Madame  de  Mam  tenon, 
••the  carp  are  like  me  ;  they  regret  their  native 
mud." 

The  coachman  of  the  King  of  Prussia  having  upset 
him,  the  king  fell  into  an  ungovernable  rage.  **  Well," 
said  the  coachman.  ••  it  is  a  sad  accident,  a  misfor- 
tune that  might  happen  to  any  one — you,  for  instance, 
have  you  never  lost  a  battle  ?" 

A  lady,  aged  ninety,  said  to  Fontenelle  at  ninety- 
five,  "  Decith  has  forgotten  us."  •'  Silence  !  not  a 
word,"  said  Fontenelle,  placing  his  finger  upon  his 
mouth. 

M.  de  Turenne,  dining  one  day  at  M.  de  Lamoig- 
non's,  the  host  inquired  of  his  guest  if  his  courage 
was  never  shaken  at  the  commencement  of  a  battle. 
••  Yes,"  said  Turenne,  ••  I  sometimes  undergo  great 
nervous  excitement  ;  but  there  are  in  the  army  a 
gre:it  number  of  subaltern  officers  and  of  soldiers  who 
experience  none  whatever." 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  were  at  Belem  to 
witness  a  bull-fight  the  day  of  the  earthquake  of  Lis- 
'bon.  It  was  this  saved  them,  and  it  is  a  fact,  which 
has  been  averred  to  me  by  mrny  French  then  sojourn- 
ing in  Portugal,  that  the  king  never  knew  the  real 
extent  of  the  disaster.  He  was  first  told  that  some 
houses  were  destroyed ;  then  some  churches,  and,  hav- 
ing; never  returned  to  Lisbon,  it  may  he  said  that  he 
was  tlie  only  man  in  Europe  who  had  no  idea  of  a 
disaster  which  happened  within  a  league  of  him. 

Duclos,  not  to  profane  the  name  of  Romans,  in 
speiiking  of  modern  Romans  used  to  say  an  Italian 
of  Rome. 

*•  In  the  world,"  said  M.,  **  there  are  three  sorts 
of  friends  :  your  friends  who  like  you — ^your  friends 
who  do  not  care  for  you — and  your  friends  who  hate 
you." 

A  relative  of  M.  de  Vergennes  asked  him  why  he 


permitted  M.  de  Breteuil,  who  was  Hkely  to  succeed 
him,  to  come  to  Paris.  ••  Breteuil,"  said  he,  ••is  * 
man  who  has  always  filled  embassies  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  who  is  not  known  in  Paris.  His  reputation 
is  quite  a  fictitious  one,  though  there  are  many  who 
believe  him  fit  to  be  minister.  It  is  necessary  to 
deceive  these  people  by  producing  the  Baron  de 
Breteuil,  and  showing  what  manner  of  man  he  really 
is." 

•*  My  enemies  can  do  nothing  against  me,"  said 
M. ;  "  they  cannot  deprive  me  of  the  faculty  of  think- 
ing rightly  or  acting  well." 

M.  de asked  the  Bishop  of to  lend  him  a 


country  box  to  which  he  never  went.  The  bishop 
answered,  ••  Don't  you  know  it  is  neco;*8ary  to  have 
a  place  where  you  never  go — a  plate  in  which  you 
fancy  you  might  be  happy  if  you   went  there  ?" 

M.  de ,  after  a  momentary  silence,  answered, 

••  That 's  true,  and  this  feeling  it  is  which  has  made 
the  idea  of  Paris  so  popular." 

A  man  of  letters,  whom  a  grand  seigneur  had 
made  to  feel  the  superiority  of  his  rank,  was  thus 
addressed  by  an  author  :  •*  M.  le  Due,  I  am  not  ig- 
norant of  what  I  ought  to  know,  but  I  also  know  right 
well  that  it  is  easier  to  be  above  me  than  on  a  level 
with  me." 

A  village  doctor  went  to  visit  a  patient  in  a  neigh- 
boring hamlet,  and  took  with  him  his  gun,  that  he 
might  wing  any  game  he  encountered  in  crossing  the 
fields.  A  peasant,  meeting  him  on  the  way,  asked 
whither  he  was  going  ?  •*  To  see  a  patient,"  was  the 
answer.  ••  What,  then,"  said  the  peasant,  **  do  you 
really  fear  to  miss  him  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  you 
take  your  gun  with  you  ?" 

•*  You  yawn,"  said  a  lady  to  her  husband.  •*  My 
dear  friend,"  said  the  husband,  *•  husband  and  wife 
are  but  one,  and  when  I  am  alone  I  become  weary." 

A  theatrical  proprietor,  requesting  M.  de  Villars  to 
deprive  the  pages  of  the  privilege  of  the  free-list, 
said,  ••  Observe,  Monseigneur,  that  numerous  pages 
make  a  volume." 

A  lady,  who  shall  be  nameless,  was  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  MeropCy  and  did  not  shed  a  tear.  Every- 
body was  surprised.  Perceiving  which  the  lady  said, 
•*  I  could  indeed  have  wept,  but  I  am  engaged  out  to- 
night to  supper." 

Ghibrielli  asked  for  singing  for  two  months  5000 
ducats  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia.  "Why," 
said  the  empress,  **  none  of  my  field-marshals  are 
paid  after  that  rate."  ''In  that  case,"  replied  La 
Gabrielli,  ••your  majesty  may  make  your  field-mar- 
shals sing." 

A  very  young  man,  who  had  been  in  love  with  a 
woman  of  forty,  with  whom  he  had  a  quurrel,  was 
advised  by  an  elderly  friend  to  require  \\  return  of  his 
letters.  *'  Probably  she  has  them  no  longer. "  "  Yes, 
yes,"  said  the  elderly  friend,  **  undoubtedly  slie  has 
them,  for,  after  thirty,  women  very  carefully  treasure 
all  love  letters." 

Madame  de  Talmont,  seeing  M.  de  Richelieu,  in- 
stead of  lavishing  attention  on  herself,  payiiio;  court 
to  Madame  de  Brionne,  a  very  pretty  woman  without 
the  least  mind,  said  to  him,  **  Marshal,  you  are  not 
blind,  but  I  believe  you  are  a  little  deaf." 

The  King  of  Prussia,  seeing  one  of  his  soldiers  with 
a  scar  on  his  fiice,  said  to  the  man,  "  In  what  wine 
shop  have  you  been  thus  treated  ?"  "  In  a  wine  shop 
in  which  you  well  paid  your  scot^ — at  Collniu,"  re- 
joined the  soldier.  The  king,  who  had  been  well 
beaten  at  CoUum,  found  the  reply  excellent. 

After  be  had  learned  the  details  of  the  battle  of 
Ramillies,  Louis  XIV.  exclaimed,  ••  God  Almighty 
has  Uien  forgotten  all  that  I  have  done  for  him.** 
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A  certain  lady  had  lost  her  husband.  Her  confes- 
sor ad  honores  came  the  next  day  to  see  her,  and 
found  her  playing  with  a  well-dressed  young  man. 
Seeing  the  confessor  amazed,  **  Sir,"  said  she,  "  if 
you  had  come  half  an  hour  sooner,  you  would  have 
Sound  me  bathed  in  tears ;  but  I  staked  my  grief 
against  the  gayety  of  this  gentleman,  and  have  lost, 
as  you  see." 

Voltaire,  passing  through  Soissons,  received  a  visit 
fh)m  a  deputation  of  the  Academy  of  that  town.  The 
deputation  declared  that  the  Soissons  Academy  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  Academy.  **  Yes, 
gentlemen,'*  replied  the  wit,  **  the  eldest  daughter,  a 
prudent,  modest,  virtuous  girl,  of  whom  nobody  has 
ever  said  a  word.'* 

Little  Philosophical  Dialogues. 

A.  I  am  at  daggers  drawn  with  her. 

B,  Why,  pray  ? 

A.  I  *ve  spoken  ill  of  her. 

B.  I  undertake  to  arrange  the  affair.  What  have 
you  said  ? 

A.  That  she  was  a  coquette. 

B,  I'll  reconcile  you, 

A.  And,  further,  that  she  was  ugly. 

B.  Oh  !  then  I  '11  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
affair. 

Cook.  I  could  not  buy  that  salmon. 

Dr.  of  the  Sorbonne.  Why  not  ? 

Cook.  A  counsellor  bid  for  it. 

Dr.  of  the  Sorbonne.  Here,  take  one  hunded 
crowns,  and  straightway  purchase  the  salmon  and  the 
counsellor 

A.  The  wife  you  propose  to  me  is  not  rich. 

B.  But  you  are. 

A,  I  wish  to  marry  a  rich  woman.  It  is  necessary 
that  man  and  wife  should  be  assorted. 
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A.  The  place  is  respectable. 

B.  You  mean  to  say  lucrative. 

A.  Respectable  and  lucrative  are  one  and  the  same. 

A.  You  know  the  Count  de ,  is  he  agreeable  ? 

B.  No  ;  he  is  a  man  of  noble  feelings,  elevated 
mind,  cleverness,  and  acquired  knowledge  ;  that  *s 
all 

Dialogue  between  two  Courtiers, 

A.  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  seen  M.  Tur- 
got. 

B.  Yes. 

A.  You  have  not  seen  him  since  his  disgrace,  for 
example  ? 

B.  I  believe  so.  The  fact  is,  I  fear  lest  my  presence 
should  recall  the  happy  time  when  we  daily  met  at  the 
king's  council. 

Philosophical  Dialogue  between  the  King  of  Prussia 

and  Darget. 

The  King.  Now  for  it,  Darget  Amuse  me  by  re- 
lating the  etiquette  of  the  King  of  France.  Com- 
mence with  his  morning  toilette.  [Darget  enters  into 
all  these  details,  describes  the  officers,  valets  de 
chambers,  their  functions,  etc.] 

The  King  (in  a  fit  of  loud  laughter).  Ah  !  Grand 
Dieu  !  If  I  were  king  of  France  I  'd  make  another 
king  to  do  all  those  sort  of  things  in  my  place. 

Dialogue  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 

Naples. 

The  King.  Never  was  an  education  more  neglected 
than  mine. 

The  Emperor.  How  is  that  ?  (Aside.)  /  There  *^ 
something  in  this  man. 

The  King.  Imagine  to  yourself  that  at  twenty 
years  old  I  did  n*t  know  how  to  moke  a  fricassee  of 


chicken,  and  the  little  of  oookeryl  know  has  been 
self-taught 

Why  is  it  thai  you  give  nothing  new  to  the  public  t 

Under  this  head  Chamfort  assigns  many  reasons 
for  his  silence,  some  of  which  we  give  : — 

For  this,  among  other  reasons,  that  the  public  uses 
literary  men  as  &e  chimney-sweeps  of  the  Pont  St 
Michel  serve  the  climbing  boys  they  enlist  in  their 
service.  They  get  ten  crowns  the  first  day,  are  made 
drunk,  and  receive  more  kicks  than  halfpence  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives. 

I  give  nothing  new  to  the  public  because  people 
press  me  to  write  for  the  same  reason  that  when  they 
go  to  the  window  they  wish  to  see  passing  monkeys  or 
bear  leaders. 

I  give  no  more  to  the  public  because  I  don't  wish 
to  die  without  having  lived. 

I  give  no  more  to  the  public  because  I  wish  not  to 
act  like  men  of  letters  in  general,  who  may  be  likened, 
to  donkeys  plunging  and  kicking  before  an  empty 
manger. 

I  give  nothing  to  the  public  because  I  prefer  the 
esteem  of  worthy  people  and  my  own  happiness  to 
some  praises,  some  crowns,  accompanied  with  insults 
and  calumnies. 

I  give  nothing  new  to  the  public  because  I  have 
known  all  the  celebrated  men  of  our  time,  and  have 
seen  them  rendered  unhappy  by  this  passion  for  celeb- 
rity, have  seen  them  dying  degraded  in  running^ 
after  it 

Maxims  and  Tlioughts, 

You  ask  how  a  man  makes  his  fortune  ?  Look  at 
what  passes  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  on  a  day  on  which 
there  is  a  crowd.  See  how  some  remain  behind — how 
those  in  the  first  rank  draw  back — how  those  in  the 
last  ranks  are  carried  forward.  This  image  is  so  just 
that  the  word  which  expresses  it  has  passed  into 
popular  language.  It  is  called  making  one's  fortune, 
pushing  one's  way.  For  instance,  the  mass  say,  •*  My 
son,  my  nephew,  will  push  himself  on.**  Politer  peo- 
ple say,  "  will  get  on,  will  advance  himself,  will 
arrive  at  the  goal.*'  These  softened  terms  exclude 
the  thought  of  force,  of  violence,  of  coarseness,  but 
the  leading  idea  subsists  nevertheless. 

There  are  men  who  have  a  need  to  go  on  stilts,  and 
to 'raise  themselves  above  others  at  whatever  price. 
All  is  equal  to  them  whether  they  be  placed  on  the 
trestles  of  a  charlatan,  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  on 
a  throne  or  scaffold,  they  are  equally  content,  pro- 
vided they  draw  attention. 

The  most  utterly  lost  of  all  days  is  that  on  which 
you  have  not  once  laughed. 

Prejudice,  vanity,  calculation — these  are  the  things 
that  govern  the  world.  The  man  who  only  knows  as 
rules  of  conduct,  reason,  truth,  sentiment,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  society.  It  is  in  himself  he  ought  to 
seek  and  find  his  only  happiness. 

The  Dutch  have  no  commiseration  for  men  who  get 
into  debt.  They  consider  that  every  man  in  debt 
lives,  if  he  be  poor,  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  of  his  heirs  if  he  be  rich. 

Of  society  f  the  great,  the  rich,  and  people  of  the 

world. 

The  world  is  never  known  by  books.  This  has  been 
often  said,  but  the  reason  has  never  been  told.  It  is 
really  that  this  knowledge  is  the  result  of  a  thousand 
fine  and  delicate  observations  which  self-love  oonfidea 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  one's  best  friend. 

Men  fear  to  show  themselves  as  occupied  with  litt.e 
things,  though  these  little  things  are  very  important 
to  the  soooess  of  the  gpreatest  a&ir. 

In  reading  the  memoirs  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIY. 
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one  finds  in  the  bad  company  of  that  day  something 
that  is  wanting  in  the  good  of  the  present. 

That  which  is  said  in  circles,  in  drawing-rooms,  in 
public  assemblies,  in  books,  even  in  those  books  which 
are  published  with  a  view  to  make  known  society,  is 
all  false  and  insufficient.  One  may  describe  all  this 
by  the  Italian  word,  per  la  predica,  or  by  the  Latin, 
(j^  populum  phaleras.  That  which  is  true,  that 
which  is  instructive,  is  what  a  conscientious  man, 
who  has  seen  much  and  seen  well,  would  say  to  his 
firiend  by  the  fireside.  Some  of  these  conversations 
have  more  instructed  me  than  all  books,  or  than  the 
ordinary  commerce  of  society.  They  put  me  on  the 
right  road,  and  cause  me  to  reflect  more. 

From  a  thousand  characteristic  traits  which  I  have 
heard  related,  I  am  sure  that  if  apes  had  the  talent 
of  parrots  they  would  be  made  ministers  of  state. 

Society  is  composed  of  two  great  classes,  those  who 
have  more  dinners  than  appetites,  and  those  who  have 
more  appetites  than  dinners. 

People  give  ten  guinea  dinners  to  entertain  those 
for  whose  good  digestion  of  the  expensive  dinner  they 
would  not  give  a  groat. 

The  friendship  of  the  court  may  be  compared  to  the 
fluth  of  foxes  and  ^e  society  of  wolves. 

You  believe  that  a  minister,  that  a  man  in  place,  is 
imbued  with  such  and  such  a  principle,  and  you  be- 
lieve it  because  you  have  heard  him  say  so.  In 
consequence  of  this,  you  abstain  from  asking  him  for 
this  or  that  thing  which  would  place  him  in  contra- 
diction with  his  favorite  maxim.  You  soon,  however, 
learn  that  you  have  been  a  dupe,  and  you  see  him  do 
things  which  prove  to  you  that  a  minister  has  no 
principles,  but  solely  a  habit  of  making  certain  declar- 
ations. 

When  one  wishes  to  please  in  the  world  one  must 
be  resigned  to  be  taught  many  things  which  one  very 
well  knows  by  people  ignorant  of  them. 

The  menace  of  a  neglected  cold  is  for  the  doctors 
that  which  purgatory  is  for  the  priests — a  mine  of 
wealth. 

A  man  of  talent  is  lost  if  he  does  not  join  to  talent 
energy  of  character.  With  the  lantern  of  Diogenes 
y<m  should  also  have  his  stick. 

No  one  has  more  enemies  in  this  world  than  an  up- 
right, proud,  and  sensible  man,  disposed  to  take 
persons  and  things  for  what  they  really  are,  and  not 
for  what  they  are  not 

The  world  hardens  the  hearts  of  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. That  class  of  human  beings  least  inclined  to 
become  callous  are  obliged  to  create  for  themselves  a 
species  of  factitious  insensibility,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  the  dupes  of  men  or  women. 

We  know  not  at  all  the  man  we  know  not  thoroughly. 
There  are  few  men  who  deserve  to  be  studied.  From 
this  it  arises  that  the  man  of  true  merit  has  in  gen- 
eral little  solicitude  to  be  known.  He  is  aware  that 
few  would  appreciate  him,  and  that  in  this  small 
number  each  one  has  his  connections,  his  interests, 
his  self-love,  which  prevent  him  fh)m  forming  an 
unbiased  opinion,  and  from  giving  to  merit  its  proper 
place. 

On  love,  marriage,  and  gallantry. 

A  man  in  love  is  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  more 
amiable  and  agreeable  than  he  can  be,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  almost  all  men  in  love  are  ridiculous. 

Women  of  the  middle  rank,  who  have  the  hope  or 
the  mania  of  being  something  in  the  world,  enjoy 
neither  the  happiness  of  nature  nor  of  society ;  they 
are  the  most  unfortunate  creatures  I  have  known. 


The  most  rational  word  tnat  has  been  said  on  the 
questions  of  celibacy  and  marriage  is  this — whatever 
decision  you  take  you  '11  repent  of  it.  Fontenello,  in 
his  latter  days,  regretted  he  had  not  mnrried.  He 
forgot  ninety-five  years  passed  in  careless  indifference. 

Of  the  slavery  and  liberty  of  France  before  and 
since  the  Revolution. 

The  natural  character  of  the  Frenchman  is  com- 
posed of  the  qualities  of  the  monkey  and  the  setter. 
Merry,  frolicsome,  and  mischievous  as  the  monkey, 
he  is,  like  the  setter,  caressing  and  licking  the  master 
who  strikes  him.  Like  the  setter  he  submits  his  neck 
to  the  chain  ;  like  the  chien  de  chasse,  too,  he  leaps 
with  joy  when  he  is  let  loose  for  sport. 

The  most  respectable  title  of  the  French  noblesse, 
is  to  have  immediately  descended  from  some  one  of 
those  80,000  helmeted,  cuirassed,  iron-braccleted, 
mailed  men,  who,  mounted  on  caparisoned  horses, 
trampled  under  foot  eight  or  nine  millions  of  unarmed 
and  defenceless  men,  the  ancestors  of  the  existing 
nation.  Here  is  a  well-proved,  a  well-averred  right 
to  the  love  and  respect  of  their  descendants.  And  io 
render  this  noblesse  still  more  respectable,  it  recruits 
and  regenerates  itself  by  the  adoption  of  men  who 
have  increased  their  fortune  in  robbing  the  cottage 
of  the  poor  man  not  in  a  position  to  pay  taxe^. 
Wretched  human  institutions,  which,  made  to  inspire 
contempt  and  horror,  require  that  you  respect  and 
revere  them. 

The  being  obliged  to  be  a  bom  gentleman  in  order 
to  be  a  captain  of  a  ship  (which  was  the  case  in  France 
before  the  Revolution  of  1781^),  is  about  as  rejisonable 
a  regulation  as  the  requiring  a  sailor  and  cabin-boy 
to  have  been  one  of  the  king's  secretaries. 

The  only  history  worthy  of  reading  is  the  history 
of  a  free  people.  The  history  of  a  people  groaning 
under  a  despotism  is  but  a  collection  of  anecdotes. 

France,  a  country  in  which  it  is  always  necessary 
to  display  one's  vices,  and  always  dangerous  to  dis- 
close one's  virtues. 

Can  people  believe  that  despotism  has  partisans 
under  the  pretended  necessity  of  encouraging  the  fine 
arts  ?  The  number  of  those  who  have  taken  up  this 
notion  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  splendor  of 
Louis  XIV. *8  reign.  According  to  these  sages,  the 
perfection  of  human  society  is  to  have  fine  tragedies, 
fine  comedies,  &c.  People  such  as  these  and  the  like 
of  them  pardon  all  the  ill  done  by  priests,  consider- 
ing that  without  priests  we  should  never  have  had  the 
Tarttiffe, 

Paris,  singular  city,  where  you  can  dine  for  thirty 
sous,  but  must  pay  four  francs  for  taking  the  air,  one 
hundred  louis  for  the  superfluous  in  the  necessary, 
and  tour  hundred  louis  for  only  having  the  necessary 
in  the  superfluous. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  should  have  beon  glud 
to  give  some  extracts  from  the  tragedy  of  Mmtapha 
ana  Zkangir,  and  from  the  comedy  of  the  Mer- 
chant of  Smyrna,  In  the  tragedy,  the  render 
would  have  seen  how  carefully  Cham  fort  hud 
studied  the  manner  of  Racine,  and  how  much  he 
had  gained  of  his  suavity  and  polish. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  prose  pieces  of 
this  author,  is  his  Tableaux  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion^ ¥rritten  to  describe  the  principal  scenes  of 
1789 — guch  as  the  takine  of  tne  Bastile,  the  Ser- 
ment  du  Jeu  de  Paume  ;  out  having  re-read  these 
pieces  carefully,  though  we  do  not  deny  they  are 
composed  with  picturesque  vigor,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  they  smack  too  much  of  the  democratic 
paasions  and  feelings  of  the  time  to  pikss  for  his- 
tory.   Penned  in  a  time  of  fierce  exultation  and 
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excitement,  the  burning  ardor  of  the  writer  would 
now  nppear  too  fervent,  mure  especiJillj;  as  time 
has  dissipated  many  too  sanguine  illusiaus,  and 
daeliod  to  tlie  ground  too  Satlering  hopes. 

Among  the  poetical  pieces  of  Chamfort,  there 
are  some  miidriguls  and  hurcaroli'a.  Home  imitations 
from  Oviii,  Martial,  and  the  Anthologj,  not  with- 
out grace  and  cauaticitv,  but  we  see  no  particular 
reason  for  reproducing  them.  Many  of  his  reviews 
and  resumes  of  FrencTi  works  published  in  the  too 
years  between  1780  and  ITOO,  are  admirable,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  papers  which,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  served  as  models  to  the  Bdin- ; 
burgh  reviewers.  The  letters  of  Chauifort  are  not 
aa  light  and  lively  as  might  be  expected  from  an 
author  of  so  caustic  a  humor;  but  some  of  them, 
more  especially  those  to  Minibeau  and  Murellet, 
vill  repay  perusal.  Chamfort  had  written  much 
on  the  driima,  the  theatrical  art,  and  theatres ;  but 
the  French  drama  aud  theatrea  are  so  essentially 
difiercnt  Irnm  our  own,  that  we  cannot  see  any 
reason  fur  dwelling  on  the  subject.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  us  merely  to  present  certain  passages 
from  his  Eloge  of  Moliere  and  La  Fontaine. 

EztracUfrom  Ikt  Diicourae  on  Motiire. 
In  this  crisis  ancieut  morals  and  manners  con- 
triisled  with  the  new  liglits  and  the  nationnl  character 
formed  by  ages  of  barbarism  ceased  to  harmonize  with 
the  nen  spirit  spreading  from  day  to  day.  Moliere 
soaght  to  reconcile  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
saynge  temper  of  fathers  and  husbands — the  virtue 
of  women  savoring  overmucli  of  prudery — learning 
Jiefigurel  by  pedantry,  criimped  the  spirit  of  society, 
nhich  becrime  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  Medical  men 
attnched  to  their  coatume,  to  their  Latin,  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aristotle,  desm-ved  the  eulogiiim  which  M. 
Diafurius  gives  to  his  son— namely,  tli.it  of  combating 
the  most  self-evident  truths.  The  ridieulous  miiture 
of  ancient  barbarism  and  the  false  modem  liel  esprit 
had  produced  the  jargon  of  the  precieutci  ;  the  pro- 
digious ascendant  of  the  court  over  the  city — airs, 
pretensions,  false  importance  in  all  onlers  of  the  state 
down  to  the  bourgeoisie.  It  was  in  a  moment  bo 
favorable  to  bis  particular  talent  that  the  youth  of 
Moliere  was  passed — Moliere  who  has  contributed  to 
render  rciison  agreeable,  pleasure  virtuous,  and  vice 
ridiculous. 


Moliere  carefully  studied  the  writings  of  Aristoph- 
.■knes,  the  most  singular  monument  of  Grecian 
antiquity.  He  saw  with  oslenishment  the  most  oppo- 
tile  eharpiotera  mingle  in  the  ohanioler  of  that  poet,  j 
cynical  satire,  ingenious  censure,  boldness,  true  com-  I 
ioalily,  superstition,  brilliant  sallies,  jeering,  buffoon- 
ery— ttiibelais  on  the  boards,  such  is  Aristophanes. 
He  attacks  vice  with  the  courage  of  virlue — virtue 
with  the  baldness  of  vice.  A  certain  comical  fervor 
and  aim,  and  again  a  certain  whirling  rapidity,  are 
the  tlie.'itrical  merits  of  Aristophanes,  and  these  are 
the  only  qualities  which  Moliere  has  despised  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself. 

What  in  effect  is  a  good  comedy !  It  is  the  frank 
Knd  ingenuous  representation  of  a  pleasant  acUon, 
where  the  poet,  under  the  appearanoe  of  a  focile  and 
natural  airangement,  conceals  the  most  profound 
combinations,  places  in  the  foreground  in  a  eemical 
manner  the  development  of  bis  subjects  and  of  hi« 
characters,  contrasting  their  situations,  and  hurrying 
the  spectabir  fVom  surprise  to  surprise  ;  giving  him 
much,  promising  him  more  ;  causing  each  incident, 
sometimes  each  half  word,  to  weave  itself  into,  or 
loosen  itself  (him,  the  plot  ;  producing  with  one  single 
means  many  effects,  ail  prepared  and  not  Ibreseen  till 
the  catastrophe  discloses  a  useful  monl,  and  eihibite 
the  philosopher  hidden  behind  the  poet    Why  is  it 
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that  I  cannot  show  the  application  of  these  principle! 
10  nil  tlie  comedies  of  Moliere  ?  You  may  see  what 
extreme  art  has  presided  over  each  of  these  works, 
with  what  boldness  he  raises  himself  up  in  his  first 
scenes  to  the  highest  degree  of  comedy,  and  presents 
lo  the  spectators,  as  in  I'Erole  del  Femmei,  a  vast 
and  deepening  background  ;  with  what  address  he 
Snds  comicality  in  the  subsidiary  pans,  not  being  able 
to  work  it  out  iiv  the, principal  ;  this  is  the  artifloft  of 
the' Torfufe  ;  with  what  art  a  solitary  personage, 
Almost  detached  from  the  scene,  but  animating  tbe 
whole  picture,  forms  a  piquant  contrast  lo  the  iniml- 
lahle  groups  of  the  Mi>aalhropt  and  of  the  Ftmmti 
Satanlei;  with  what  difference  he  treats  the  comic 
noble  and  Ihe  comic  bourgeois,  and  the  advantage  he 
draws  from  both  in  the  Bourgeois  GentithomJiie. 
1'hen,  again,  tbe  moment  be  chooses  for  the  entry  of 
his  characters,  eshibiting  to  us  Harpagon  in  the  hap. 
plest  moment  of  his  life,  when  he  marries  bis  children, 
when  he  marries  himself,  the  day.  in  fine,  on  which 
he  gives  a  dinner. 
Id  another  passage  Chamfort  truly  says — 
To  the  most  solid  common  sense  Moliere  joined  one 
of  the  most  observing  minds  that  ever  eiiated.  Ha 
studied  man  in  every  situation  ;  he  observed  abovs 
all,  and  curiously  pried  into,  that  involuntary  move- 
nient  which  escapes  from  the  secret  soul  in  its  surprise, 

and  which  one  may  call  tlie  mot  da  caur. 

From  the  Eloge  of  La  Fontaine,  we  oat)  onlj 
extract  a  few  detached  pessa^^s,  which  will  serve 
to  show  how  justly  he  appreciated  that  simple  and 
charming  writer : — 

Mankind,  corrected  by  Moliere,  censing  to  be 
ridicukius  may  still  remain  vicious  ;  corrected  by  La 
Fontaine,  man  would  neither  t>e  vicious  nor  ridicu- 
lous, he  would  be  reasonable  and  good  ;  and  we  fhould 
'find  ourselves  virtuous  as  La  Fontaine  was  a  philoso- 
pher without  once  doubting  the  fitct.  His  book  is  Ihe 
natural  law  in  action,  it  is  the  morality  of  Montaigne 
poured  into  a  softer  soul,  rectified  by  a  more  sterling 
sense,  and  embellished  with  the  colors  of  an  imagina- 
'  tion  more  agreeable  and  not  less  brilliant.  La  Eon* 
i  taine  is  not  tbe  poet  of  heroism,  but  of  common  lift 
land  of  common  sense.  Labor,  vigilance,  economy, 
prudence  without  restlessness,  the  advantage  of  living 
with  one's  equals,  the  need  that  one  has  of  one's  In- 
I  ferlors,  moderation  in  all  things,  these  are  the  quali- 
ties which  he  loves,  and  causes  to  be  loved.  Where 
eiisted  before  his  time,  at  legist  to  Ihe  same  degree, 
this  art  of  preparing  and  melting  together,  so  to 
speak.  Incidents,  of  generalizing  local  scenes,  of  ar- 
I  ranf^ng  those  surprises  wlilch  form  the  soul  of 
comedy .'  who  possesses,  like  him,  Ihe  charming  art 
of  chatting  with  his  reader  and  playing  wilh  his  suh- 
I  jeet !  The  style  of  La  Fontaine  is  perhaps  the  most 
I  astonishing  of  which  the  literary  history  of  ages  offerB 
I  an  eiample.  It  was  reserved  lo  him  la  cause  to  be 
I  admired  in  the  brevity  of  an  apologue  Ihe  agreement 
and  harmony  of  the  most  oppoaile  colors.  Often  in 
one  single  fable  you  find  unltiM  l^e  nairetc  of  Marot, 
the  badinage  and  eipril  of  Voiture,  touches  of  the 
highest  poetry,  and  many  of  those  verses  tingling  with 
sound  common  sense  which  remain  forever  in  the 
memory.  No  author  has  possessed  in  a  higher  degree 
that  suppleness  of  mind  and  of  imaginalion  which 
yields  and  lends  itself  to  all  tbe  varying  hues  and 
movements  of  his  subject.  All  the  reproaches  that 
have  been  levelled  at  La  Fontaine  have  not  weakraed 
the  charm  which  leads  us  ever  back  to  him,  whidi 
renders  him  the  fitvorite  of  all  nations  and  of  ftll 
ages,  withant  even  excepting  the  age  of  infancy. 
What  magic  is  it  by  which  all  minds  and  tastes  are 
thus  fixed  >  It  is  the  simplicity  of  that  style  in  wbioh 
they  find  the  language  of  conversation. 

Here  wo  must  break  off.     They  who  would  know 
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more  of  what  Ch&mftot  mja  of  Moli^re  and  I« 

Fontaine  must  refer  to  hiy  long-neglected  volumeH. 
Whether  they  deserve  to  be  so  neglected,  after 
the  Bpecimenti  we  have  given  of  hie  eiprit  and  clev- 
erness, we  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 


FITKESS  ;    SUPERSTITIONS   RESPECTING  BEES,  ETC. 

a1]isorbed  the  liarht  and  riveted  the  eje  thnt  it  waa 
almost  impoBaiole  to  see  the  ladiea  in  the  boxes 
with  their  brilliant  attire  ;  while  Che  scencrv  and 
dresses  va  (he  stage  were  almost  equally  eclipsed. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  either  that  colore  oro 
suggeative  of  sentiments — that  every  color  hits  its 
appropriate  moaning  ;  thus,  blue  implies  modes^, 
because  blue  is  a  retiring  color,  and  recedes  from 
the  eye ;  whereas  orange  implies  boldness  and 
valor,  because  it  comes  forward  and  apprunches 
the  eye.  Bv  this  recognition  of  the  symbolic  ideas 
of  culor,  and  their  respective  effects  on  the  eve,  we 
ere  enabled  to  throw  over  the  breakfasl^parlur  tho 
idea,  aa  well  as  the  look,  of  domestic  comfort ;  to 
give  to  the  drawing-room  the  colors,  as  well  as  the 
character,  of  elegance ;  and  not  only  so,  hut  to 
make  every  detail  fitting  and  appropriate,  instead 
of  heaping  together  incongruous  things,  and  dis- 
poning their  cobrs  so  that  one  outshines  another. 
Lovers  of  literature  are  well  aware  of  this, 
and  adapt  the  bindings  of  books  to  the  nature  of 
the  work.  Books  on  theology  are  bound  in  church 
purple  ;  natural  history  in  green  ;  philoaophy  in 
sober  brown ;  chivalric  romances  in  scarlet ;  and  it 
would  be  in  very  bod  taate  to  hind  a  iK'idal  ^ft  in 
anything  but  while,  or  the  palest  and  most 
heavenly  blue. 


LooKiKQ  at  the  shop-windows  of  our  tailors,  dra- 
pers, and  upholsterers,  we  find  a  solution  of  many 
of  those  anomalies  of  our  domestic  establishments, 
which  prey  m  upon  sensitive  und  artistic  minds. 
Carpetings,  draperies,  and  dresses  all  partake  of 
extravagancies ,  and  o^nd  the  educated  eye  with 
their  ludicrous  combinations  of  color  and  outline. 
Shirts  are  now  adorned  with  figures  of  dancers, 
chesH-1>aards  <  and  Bowers,  any  of  them  large  enough 
for  the  patterns  of  stage  carpets,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  absurdity  of  carrying  Bftj  or  sixty  ballet 
girls,  birda  of  Paradise,  winners  of  the  Derby,  or 
paniiramas  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  upon  one's 
Uoen ;  or  perhaps  a  whole  set  of  chessmen  depicted 
in  bttiod-scarlet,  staring  from  between  the  folds  of 
the  waistcoat.  Colored  shirts  may  be  suitable  for 
boating  or  cricketing,  but,  in  general,  neatnea, 
not  gaudy  extravagance,  should  prevail.  Then  we 
find  the  upholsterers  vjing  in  the  production  of  ele- 
gant carpets  and  hearth-rugs,  and  verily,  as  fur  as 
ooloni  and  textures  go,  they  reach  a  point  very 
near  perfection.  But  then  how  absurd  to  Ell  up  a 
hearth-rug  with  a  picture  of  a  lion,  not  a  meek 
dying  thing  which  every  donkey  might  kick,  but  a 
vigorous  animal,  so  graphically  dniwn,  that  one 
almost  starts  at  seeing  it!  In  old  Umes  it  was 
thought  a  high  reach  of  manufacturing  art  to  pro- 
dace  ru2s  bearing  representations  of  lions'  and 
tigers'  SKing.  Tlwre  was  something  nutur.il  in 
making  a  mat  of  a  lion's  skin,  but  now,  rug  print- 
ing and  weaving  have  achieved  such  triumphs, 
that  we  con  affiM  to  make  ridiculous  uses  of  our 
achievements,  and  we  tread  on  lions,  tigers,  and 
dogs,  as  we  formerly  trod  upon  their  skins.  True, 
these  recent  productions  are  of  marvellous  beautv, 
but  they  are  ut  the  same  time  inappropriate  in 
their  purpose.  Groups  of  grass  and  herbage, 
matted  roots,  fern  leaves,  and  even  gnrgeous  Snw- 
ers  are  admissible,  because  we  are  accustomed  to 
tread  on  such  things,  or  at  leust,  it  is  natural  for 
them  to  lie  passive  on  the  ground  ;  but  everybody  I 
should  8.10  Che  unreasonalileness  of  making  a  mat ' 
of  a  live  lion  ;  for  if  we  assert  that  it  is  simply  a  [ 
picture  of  the  beast  and  not  the  beast  it8.3ll,  we 
pay  a  poor  compliiuont  to  the  artist  and  make  the 
picture  none  the  more  appropriate  when  laid  under 
the  feet.  , 

In  the  management  of  a  houso,  it  is  surprising 
how  much  may  be  done  towards  ciimfort  and  ele- 
gance, by  an  appropriatj  arrangement  of  furaiture, 
even  where  the  supply  and  the  means  are  siaall. 
Ample  means  are  no  guarantee  of  comfort,  if  the 
mistress  of  the  house  is  devoid  ofa  sense  of  fitness; 
for,  costly  furniture  ill-aminged  often  presents  a 
most  odiiius  appearance,  while  a  little,  tastefully 
placed,  may  successfutty  compete  with  it.  In  the 
nocessary  harmony  and  contritst  of  enlvc,  this  i* 
especially  app:irent;  and  many  a  well-famished 
boose  is  marred  all  through  by  incongruities  nf  i 
color  continu.illy  oSimding  the  eye.  In  illustration 
of  the  attention  necesHary  in  the  disposition  of 
colors,  we  might  cite  the  cose  of  her  majesty's 
theatre,  which,  some  years  since,  was  decorated 
with  hangings  of  a  bnght  orange  oolor,  whloh  M 


SnPKKSTiTiONB  BjarECiiHO  BkB3. — With  regard  to 
the  custom  of  informhig  bees  of  a  death  in  th*  fumily, 
aad  the  penalty  of  omitting  to  da  aa,  I  caa  odd  to  the 
proof  of  iL  I  find,  among  some  memoranda  (  made 
more  than  iive-and-tveaty  years  ago,  the  fulloning 
note  :  "la  Buckinghamshire  it  is  common,  on  the 
death  of  any  one  of  the  family,  for  the  nurse  to  go  to 
all  the  bee-hives  in  the  gnnlen,  and  tap  gently  three 
times,  each  time  repeating  three  times  these  words, 
'  Little  brownie,  little  brownie,  your  master 's  dead  ;' 
when  the  t>ees,  beginning  to  hum,  show  their  consent 
to  remiun.  The  omission  of  this  ceremony,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  occasion  the  loss  of  the  tees  by  flight, 
or  otherwise." — From  Ahtu  and  Qutria. 

RBfPsrrnna  the  invention  of  that  hasty  but  inval- 
uable servant,  the  lucifer-match,  the  GaUihcad  Ob- 
servtr  has  the  (ollowiag  :  "  A  quarter  of  a  centur7 
ago,  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Stocklon-upon-Tees,  then 
(as  now)  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist  in  that  town,  was  preparing  some  lightning 
mixture  for  his  own  use.  By  the  accidental  friction 
on  the  hearth  of  a  mitoh  dipped  in  the  mixture,  a 
light  W.1S  obtained.  The  hint  was  not  thronn  nn-ay. 
Mr.  Walker  commenced  the  sale  of  friction  matches. 
This  was  in  April,  182T.  '  Young  England,'  who  hns 
come  into  being  since  that  day,  now  buys  a  pocket  of 
lucifera  for  a  penny.  Mr.  Walter,  for  a  boi  of  fifty, 
with  a  piece  of  doable  sFind-papcr  for  a  friction,  g<it 
a  shilling  !  '  Prometheans'  and  otiier  coiiipeliturs 
lieat  him  down  to  sixpence  ;  and  thon,  unwilling  to 
be  Btitl  [lirthor  beaten  down,  he  rcnuuiiced  the  s.ile." 

.^.N  amusing  anecdote  is  just  now  current  in  Kew 
Jertey.  A  numl>er  of  gentlemen  were  sitting  round 
the  bar-room  of  a  hotel,  the  subject  nf  discourse  >>cing 
the  siie  of  a  pigeon  flight,  when  one  of  the  number 
started  a  new  point  by  saying,  "  Well,  gentlemen, 
yon  need  not  make  so  much  difficulty  nboni  tlio  length 
of  Ihkt  pigeon-streak,  as  I  once  Siiw  myself  a  lli;;ht  of 
crows  a  mile  wide,  twenty-five  miles  lon^.  ami  ihey 
wor  BO  thick  you  couldn't  see  the  sun,"  "Don't 
believe  it,  oaptain,"  said  a  tall  Vermonter,  pniphal- 
loally.     "  Well,  now,  look  here,"  said  the 


don't  want  to  quarrel;  to,  rather  than  fight,  if  you  are 
satisfied,  I  'U  take  off  half  a  mile  from  (he  JAi'nnfit 
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From  Household  Words. 
LLOYD'S. 

"Who  is  Lloyd?" 

In  common  with  thousands  of  others,  I  have 
often  asked  this  question,  while  reading  in  the 
newspapers  of  terrible  disasters  at  sea,  of  loss  of 
noble,  richly-freighted  ships  and  richer  human 
lives,  of  damage  done  to  cargoes,  of  wrecks  found 
floating  on  the  waste  of  waters  far  at  sea,  of  soli- 
tary spars,  or  empty  casks,  picked  up  on  foreign 
shores :  I  had  read,  too,  with  gladdened  heart — 
and  who  has  not? — of  ships  arrived  in  far-off  colo- 
nies or  Indian  ports,  with  some  dear  friends  on 
board,  and  all  reported  well. 

He  must  be  a  most  wonderful  man,  this  Lloyd, 
whose  Shipping  Lists  supply  all  this  intelligence. 
Is  he  some  active  and  wealthy  shi|>-broker,  a  na- 
tive of  Wales,  wearing  a  Welsh  wig,  and  busily 
occupied  with  long  lists  of  ships  in  some  little  dark, 
dusty  office,  somewhere  down  by  Custom  House 
Quay?  Nobody  could  tell  me,  so  I  resolved  to 
make  Mr.  Lloya's  acquaintance,  and  to  learn  from 
his  own  lips  now  he  contrived  to  gather  together 
such  a  mass  of  intelligence  as  he  does  gather  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 

My  inquiries  led  me  to  the  Royal  Exchange, 
where  I  was  told  I  should  find  Lloyd's,  and  where, 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  of  questioning,  I  actually 
discovered  two  gigantic  doors,  with  the  sought-for 
word  blazoned  over  them  in  burnished  brass.  The 
doors  were  flung  wide  open,  as  though  one  or  two 
ships  were  going  to  be  launched  through  them 
very  shortly.  Before  me,  as  I  entered,  rose  a  no- 
ble flight  of  stairs,  as  wide  almost  as  a  frigate's 
deck,  and  up  and  down  these  Titan  stones  rushed 
past  me  scores  of  people  in  half-abstracted  mood. 
I  could  have  imagined  that  the  men  I  met  rushing 
out  had  just  heard  of  some  fearful  shipwTeck,  in- 
volving the  loss  of  all  their  worldly  possessions, 
were  it  not  that  those  who  entered  seemed  to  be 
quite  as  alarmed  and  hurried.  At  the  top  of  this 
splendid  stone  stair-case  is  a  lofty  room,  somewhat 
circular  in  shape,  and  containing  numerous  doors, 
which  were  guarded  by  two  formidable-looking 
men  in  red  cloaks ;  of  one  of  these  I  inquired  for 
the  proprietor,  and  was  thereupon  referred  to  the 
secretary's  office,  a  suite  of  quite  elegant  rooms. 

The  information  I  gathered  in  these  offices  may 
be  classed  under  three  heads :  the  objects  and  his- 
tory of  Lloyd's  ;  the  external  agencies  by  which  it 
is  brought  into  action  ;  the  internal  arrangements, 
by  means  of  which  its  varied  intelligence  is  re- 
ceived, digested,  arranged,  and,  finally,  dissem- 
inated. 

The  Society  of  Underwriters  or  Marine  Insurers, 
now  known  by  the  designation  of  Lloyd's,  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  oldest  associations  extant.  The 
system  of  insuring  shippers  of  goods  as  well  as 
owners  of  ships  against  losses  at  sea,  may  be  traced 
as  long  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth — 
probably  still  farther  ;  although  that  is  the  date  of 
the  oldest  record  of  such  a  practice  to  be  found 
amongst  the  State  Papers.  In  the  preamble  to 
statute  43d  of  Elizabeth,  marine  insurance  is  men- 
tioned as  '^  an  usage  time  out  of  mind."  At  these 
periods,  the  merchants  and  others  who  insured  or 
underwrote  policies,  assembled  at  the  **  Exchange- 
house"  in  Lombard  Street,  long  before  the  old 
Royal  Exchange  was  built.  After  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  the  Society  of  Underwriters  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  business  at  a  coflee-house  in 
Lombard  Street,  and  afterwards  in  Pope's  Head 


Alley,  kept  by  a  person  named  Lloyd — Whence  the 
present  designation  of  the  body  ;  and  they  appear 
to  have  remained  guests  of  Mr.  Lloyd  until  the 
year  1774,  when  they  once  more  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  to  be  again  burnt 
out  in  1838. 

At  present  the  institution  numbers  two  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  underwriters,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  members  and  sub- 
stitutes, and  five  hundred  and  three  subscribers  to 
the  merchants'  room,  who  pay  yearly  subscriptions 
varying  from  ten  guineas  to  two  guineas  ;  these, 
with  entrance  fees,  make  up  about  nine  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds  yearly.  Besides  this  source 
of  income,  Lloyd's  receives  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  from  each  of  the  five  principal  Assurance 
Companies,  besides  various  yearly  sums  from  Dock 
Companies  and  sale-rooms,  as  well  as  from  the 
editors  of  such  daily  papers  as  have  the  privilege 
of  early  copies  of  shipping  intelligence,  making  up 
a  total  annual  income  or  about  twelve  thousand 
pounds.  The  wealth  and  liberality  of  this  body 
may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  period 
when  this  country  was  threatened  with  an  inva- 
sion from  Napoleon,  a  sum  amounting  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  alid  afterwards  made  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds,  was  devoted  by  Lloyd's  towards 
the  formation  of  what  has  since  been  termed  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  in  tho  war 
and  their  families.  Besides  this  noble  gift,  the 
committee  has  at  various  times  presented  nineteen 
thousand  pounds  to  charitable  and  patriotic  funds. 

Let  us  now  see  by  what  machinery  this  institu- 
tion is  enabled  at  nearly  all  times  to  command  the 
very  earliest  and  best  information  relative  to  ship- 
ping and  cargoes  at  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  is  eflfected  by  agents,  who  are  located 
at  each  port  of  note  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe :  no  maritime  town  of  any  consequence  is 
without  a  Lloyd's  agent ;  and,  although  no  salary 
attaches  to  these  omces— certain  casual  fees  alone 
forming  their  remuneration — so  anxiously  are  they 
coveted,  as  bestowing  a  certain  degree  of  respectar 
bility,  that  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  for  as  many 
as  fifty  applications  to  be  made  on  the  occasion  of 
a  vacancy.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  agents  to  re- 
port by  every  mail  or  post  the  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  ships  ;  all  accidents  or  disasters  relative 
to  shipping  or  cargoes ;  the  appearance  of  enemies' 
cruisers  in  time  of  wtur;  to  render  assistance  to 
masters  of  vessels  in  any  cases  of  difficulty  or  dan- 
ger ;  to  furnish  certificates  of  damage  to  goods  or 
vessels,  and  generally  to  furnish  every  kind  of  in-, 
formation  likely  to  prove  of  service  to  the  under- 
writers of  Lloyd's. 

The  number  of  Lloyd's  agents  in  foreign  and 
colonial  ports  is  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  : 
these  are  chiefly  mercantile  men  ;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  British  Consul  at  a  foreign  port  is- 
selected  to  perform  the  duty  of  agent. 

In  the  United  Kingdom — from  the  fact  of  the 
very  dangerous  character  of  most  of  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  multitudinous  arrivals  and  departures— 
the  agents  amount  to  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven,  or  one  half  as  many  as  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world.  To  facilitate  and  simplify 
the  duties  of  these  home  agents,  the  entire  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been  divided 
into  certain  portions,  fix)m  point  to  point,  within 
which  each  agent  has  his  functions  as  accurately^ 
defined  as  have  our  county  magistrates  in  matften 
of  police.  It  must  be  at  once  apparent  that  m 
such  serious  matters  as  shipwrecks  or  other  acci- 
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dentR  of  the  sea,  it  could  not  be  permitted  for  the 
least  shadow  of  doubt  to  exist  in  the  mind  of  an 
agent  as  to  any  such  disaster  happening  in  his  or 
hisii^ighbor's  district. 

In  this  way  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  are 
divided  into  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  agencies. 
Nol  1  of  this  list  extends  from  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  parish  of  Gravesend  to  the  west  entrance  of 
Faversham  Creek :  No.  2  extends  from  tho  east 
entrance  of  Faversham  Creek  to  Reculver  Church. 
The  districts  are  carried  thus  quite  round  the 
kingdom,  taking  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  those 
to  ihe  north  of  2:9cotland,  and  returning  back  to  the 
other  bank  of  the  Thames  as  ftir  as  Southend  Pier, 
which  is  the  last  agency.  In  Ireland  the  same 
division  is  observed — the  duties,  however,  are  there 
discharged  by  twenty-four  agents. 

It^becomes  the  duty  of  aU  these  four  hundred 
and  forty-three  ai^nts,  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
ascertain  the  particulars  of  every  casualty  of  any 
kind  occurring  within  their  respective  agencies  to 
ships  or  cargoes,  and  to  report  the  same  with  the 
least  possihie  delay  to  the  secretary  of  Lloyd ^s. 
The  necessity  which  exists  for  such  early  and  au- 
:  then  tic  intelligence  will  be  apparent,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  both  ships  and  goods  are  fre- 
quently insured  long  after  their  departure  from  the 
country,  and  in  the  event  of  a  vessel  not  having 
been  heard  of  at  the  expected  period,  insurances 
eflfecjed  upon  her  are  oflen  increased,  of  course  at 
a  much  higher  rate  in  proportion  to  the  supposed 
risk  of  the  transaction. 

The  home  establishment  consists  of  a  suite  of 
rooms  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  committee  and 
offioeiB ;  and  another  range  of  apartments  appro- 
priated to  the  various  subscribers  to  Lloyd's  in  the 
Royal  Exchange.  There  are,  of  course,  a  secre- 
tary's room,  clerks*,  and  waiting  rooms,  committee 
and  record  rooms,  as  well  as  an  admirably  arranged 
lavatory.  The  public  apartments  consist  of  five 
rooms.  The  largest  of  them  is  the  underwriting 
room,  where  the  underwriters  and  brokers  transact 
the  multifarious  business  connected  with  marine 
insurances.  It  is  a  busy  scene  towards  the  after- 
noon, lyhen  persons  willing  to  take  risks  of 
insurance,  deal,  through  the.  medium  of  brokers, 
with  those  who  have  snip  and  cargoes  to  insure. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate 
of  the  value  of  property,  of  all  kinds,  insured 
through  the  year  by  means  of  underwriting  at 
Lloyd  s  ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  however, 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  British  shipping 
and  goods  imported  into  and  exported  from  this 
country,  as  well  as  into  and  from  many  foreign 
countries,  are  here  insured.  The  insurances  of 
America,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  indeed  of 
all  other  trading  nations,  are  principally  eflfected 
through  the  instrumentality  of  this  one  body.  No 
other  country  possesses  such  an  institution.  There 
is,  indeed,  the  '*  Austrian  Lloyd's,"  but  much  less 
important  in  nature  and  extent  than  ours. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  with  agencies 
spread  over  the  four  (juarters  of  the  globe,  with 
mails  constantly  arriving  from  beyond  sea,  the 
amount  of  correspondence  involved  m  the  getting 
together  the  shipping  news  of  the  world,  which 
Lloyd's  List  really  is,  must  be  very  considerable, 
and  oflentimes  exceedingly  heaFV.  In  the  winter 
and  spring  months  the  i^rices  of  casualties  multi- 
ply ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  an  Indian  or  American 
mail,  the  work  is  necessarily  much  increased.  By 
special  arrangements  made  with  the  Post-Office, 
all  letters  and  packets  addressed  to  Lloyd's  are 


promptly  delivered  to  their  messengers.  Railways 
and  steamboats  are  not  rapid  enou;];!!  for  the  news 
which  has  to  be  transmitted  frain  various  parts  of 
the'coast,  relative  to  shipping.  The  «*lectric  tele- 
graph is  in  daily  use  during  stormy  weather  ;  and 
a  few  hastily  deciphered  words  received  at  the 
telegraph  branch,  at  one  end  of  the  merchant's 
room,  frequently  chronicles  the  loss  of  thousands 
of  pounds  to  the  busy  men  around. 

At  half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  the  opening 
of  the  first  receipt  of  letters  commences.  By  a 
well-digested  metnod  the  clerk  who  opens  them 
assorts  them  as  to  locality,  and  others  immediately 
begin  the  work  of  copying  the  various  names, 
dates,  and  incident.  §o  rapidly  and  systemati- 
cally is  this  done,  that  by  ten  o'cl.)ck — when  men 
of  business  are  usually  at  their  offices — a  perfect 
list  of  arrivals,  &c.,  is  made  up  and  pasted  in  one 
of  the  public  rooms.  Simultaneously  with  this 
registering,  the  list  is  put  into  type  at  Lloyd's 
printing-office  below,  and  rough  copies  printed  on 
slips  of  paper,  which  are  marked  with  the  hour 
ana  minute  when  issued ;  and  these,  which  form 
the  foundation  of  the  daily  list  published  in  the 
afternoon,  are  despatched  to  the  sevend  Assurance 
Companies,  as  well  as  posted  in  the  reading-room 
at  Lloyd's,  so  that  any  error  in  names,  or  other- 
wise, may  be  seen  and  rectified  before  the  perfect 
and  final  list  be  published.  Inasmuch  as  mails 
arrive  in  London  during  all  hours  of  the  day,  a 
succession  of  these  slips  are  printed  and  issued 
until  late  in  the  afbemoon. 

Lloyd's  books,  which  are  in  fact  transcripts  of 
thes3  slips,  are 'kept  closely  written  up  as  intelli- 
gence comes  to  hand.  They  arc  placed  in  con- 
spicuous parts  of  the  underwriting  room,  and  are 
of  necessity  highly  interesting  to  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  interest.  In  former  days 
every  item  of  intelligence  was  posted  in  these  huge 
volumes  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received, 
the  accidents  and  the  disasters  being  distinguished 
by  having  the  words  written  in  large  characters, 
or  double  lines,  as  they  were  technically  called. 
Now,  however,  that  the  business  of  tliis  establish- 
ment has  80  largely  increased,  it  has  been  found 
expedient  to  adopt  something  of  classification,  in 
order  to  fitcilitate  the  researches  of  underwriters 
and  others  through  such  a  mass  of  intelligence. 
The  lists,  which  also  contain  the  sailings  and 
speakings  at  sea,  are  therefore  transcribed  into  the 
two  distinct  volumes  ;  the  one,  containing  arrivals 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  called  the  Arrivals' 
Book ;  the  other,  recording  losses  and  casualties^ 
is  termed  the  Loss  Book. 

Towards  the  aflemoon  the  various  printed  slips, 
with  any  corrections  that  may  be  needed,  together 
with  all  electric  despatches  received,  arc  thrown 
together,  and  thus  form  the  daily  publication 
known  aa  Lloyd's  List.  Occasiimally  shipping 
news  is  received  by  other  parties,  and  communi- 
cated to  Lloyd's,  in  which  case  such  advice  is  em- 
bodied in  their  list.  So  well  known  are  the  facili- 
ties of  this  society  for  collecting  first-rate  intelli- 
gence, that  the  Admiralty  and  the  East  India 
Company  frequently  receive  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence tmroush  the  medium  of  Lloyd's. 

With  this  daily  distribution  of  intelligence, 
the  labors  of  the  secretary  and  his  staff",  however, 
are  by  no  means  completed.  The  geographical 
arrangements  of  shipping  news  in  a  series  of  care- 
fully oigested  books  is  found  most  useful  to  parties 
making  iDquiries  respecting  vessels,  the  names  of 
which  may  be  in  question,  but  whose  ports  of 
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destination  are  known ;  they  are  of  service,  too,  as 
at  once  indicutin;;  the  shipping  transactions  of  the 
several  ports  of  the  world.  One  of  the  mcist  laho- 
rious,  however,  of  the  daily  tasks  at  Lloyd's,  is 
that  of  writing  up  the  enormous  Indexes  to  the 
ihipping  lists.  These  are  contained  in  four  thick 
folio  volumes,  embracing  the  names  of  all  ships 
known  at  Lloyd's  from  A  to  Z.  The  object  of 
these  Indexes  is  to  enable  persons  to  trace  out  the 
•everul  voyages  of  any  known  vessel,  or  the  par- 
ticular date  of  the  departure  or  arrival  of  any  ship 
from  or  at  any  particular  port  in  years  past. 
Such  date  is  needed  more  frequently  than  might 
be  supposed.  For  instance,  we  will  suppose  a 
shipper  wishes  to  forward  goods  to  Calcutta  by  a 
fiist-suiling  vessel ;  several  are  named  to  him  as 
taking  in  cargo,  but  he  cannot  ascertain  which  of 
them  is  likely  to  make  the  best  run  out.  To 
satisfy  himself  on  this  point  he  turns  to  Lloyd's 
Indexes,  and  there  he  finds  against  the  name  of 
each  ship  long  lines  of  abbreviations  and  figures  in 
black  and  red  inks.  These  abbreviations  notify 
the  port,  tiie  date,  and  the  particular  column  of  a 
particular  issue  of  Lloyd's  List,  in  which  these 
several  movements  may  be  found  recorded ;  and, 
to  simplify  these  data  still  more  completely,  the 
notices  of  arrival  are  in  black  ink ;  those  of  de- 
partures or  casualties  are  in  red.  In  this  way 
may  be  found  recorded  the  passages  of  every  vessel 
known,  to  coinmence  from  the  date  of  its  maiden 
voyage  until  it  be  at  last  entered  (in  red)  as  having 
foundered.  It  may  bo  mentioned  that  these  In- 
dexes contain  the  names  of  forty  thousand  sea- 
going ships,  our  coasters  not  being  included 
amongst  tlicm.  So  greatly  has  the  shipping  of  the 
world  increased  of  late  years — especially  that  of 
Great  Ih'itain — that  the  task  of  writing  up  these 
Indexes,  which  a  dozen  years  since  occupied  one 
person  for  about  six  hours,  is  now  the  work  of  two 
index-keepers  from  morning  until  the  close  of  the 
oflSce. 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  this  mass  of 
daily  labor,  the  secretary  has  not  only  to  keep  up 
the  ordinary  correspondence  with  agents  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  world,  but  to  satisfy  persons  making 
inquiries  respecting  the  fate  of  some  ship,  or  of 
goiiio  friend — a  passenger  or  sailor  by  a  vessel  not 
heard  of  for  a  long  period.  To  reply  to  these  is 
certainly  no  portion  of  the  duties  of  Lloyd's  secre- 
tary ;  yet  the  arrangements  made  enable  him  to 
Attend  to  these  letters,  and  to  afford  valuable  and 
interesting  information.  It  must  be  obvious  that, 
I'rom  the  very  nature  and  extent  of  the  details  of 
these  operations,  each  day  must  necessarily  see  its 
own  work  brought  to  a  termination  ;  a  single  day's 
arrears  would  fling  the  establishment  into  irre- 
trievable confusion,  and  seriously  impair  its  useful- 
ness ;  and  this  is  so  well  understood  that,  let  the 
amount  of  labor  be  what  it  may,  all  remain  at  their 
posts  until  the  last  stroke  oi  the  pen  has  been 
made. 

The  progress  of  an  institution  sach  as  this, 
man;l)ing  onwards  and  expanding  with  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  may  well  serve  to  indicate 
the  growth  of  commerce,  not  only  in  oup  own 
land,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Now, 
the  oldest  published  Lloyd's  List  in  existence  bears 
date  1745,  and  is  in  possession  of  the  committee 
of  Lloyd's,  being  somewhat  more  than  a  century 
old  ;  we  are  thus  enabled  to  draw  a  tolerably  ac- 
curate comparison  between  the  shipping  operations 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  middle 
of  the  present  century. 


The  old  Lloyd's  List  appears  to  have  been  the 
last  that  was  published  once  in  the  week ;  it  is 

f)rinted  on  a  nanrow  slip  of  paper  about  a  foi)t  in 
ength  ;  and,  besides  containing  the  price  of 
bullion  and  the  stocks,  gives  the  rate  of  exchange 
on  foreign  countries  ;  these  are  on  one  side.  On 
the  reverse  is  what  was  then  termed  *'  the  Marine 
List ;"  which  gives  a  list  of  twenty-three  arrivals 
and  twelve  departures  at  English  ports.  With 
thirty-four  ships  at  anchor  in  the  Downs.  There 
are  also  notices  of  four  ari'ivals  in  Irish  and  foreign 
ports,  with  advice  of  three  British  ships  taken  by 
the  enemy's  privateers.  Turning  froui  this  docu- 
ment, which  gives  a  week's  news,  to  one  of  the 
year  1800,  published  daily,  we  find  it  contains,  on 
an  average,  notices  of  seventy-five  ships.  This  was 
in  time  of  war  ;  and,  comparing  numbers,  wo, find 
the  ships  noticed  as  ten  to  one  against  the  previ- 
ous date.  Following  up  the  comparison,  we  turn 
to  a  Lloyd's  List  for  1850  ;  one  of  the  tnllest  of 
these  covered  fifteen  pages  in  the  Arrivals  and 
Loss  books  for  one  day,  giving  the  names  of  abeut 
four  hundred  and  sixty  vessels*  being  six  times 
the  number  of  those  in  1800,  and  as  numeroys  as 
the  lists  of  one  entire  year  in  the  previous 
century. 

A  just  idea  of  the  importance  attaching  lo 
shipping  advices  by  underwriters  and  others,  may 
be  formed  from  the  number  of  casualties  of  au 
kinds  occurring  on  the  seas  in  all  parts.  The  docu- 
ments existing  at  Lloyd's  show  these  were,  in  the 
year  1847,  not  less  than  about  two  thousand  two 
hundred  ;  of  which  as  many  as  eight  hundred  were 
instances  of  ships  abandoned  at  sea,  or  wrecked.^ 
In  1850,  the  total  casualties  of  all  descriptions' 
were  still  heavier,  having  been  about  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred.  These  figures  do  not  include 
steam-vessels,  the  casualties  relating  to  which  were 
seventy-one  in  1847,  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
in  1850. 

Amongst  the  casualties,  there  were,  in  the  year 
1847,  not  less  than  forty-nine  ships  reportea  as 
having  put  to  sea,  of  which  ho  further  tidings  were 
heard  ;  these  must,  of  course,  have  gone  down  with 
all  hands.  To  estimate  the  value  of  property  thus 
totally  lost  in  each  year  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable diflficulty ;  yet  we  may  arrive  at  an 
approximation,  if  we  value  each  of  the  eight 
hundred  total  losses  in  1847,  with  their  cargoes, 
at  an  average  of  only  three  thousand  pounds 
each,  we  shall  find  the  loss  to  amount  to  about  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  Continuing  this 
estimate  to  1850,  we  might,  by  a  similar  mode  of 
calculation,  make  the  total  of  losses  sustained  by 
the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
three  thousand  six  hundred  casualties  in  that  year, 
amount  to  between  four  and  five  millions  sterling ! 

Vast,  however,  as  is  the  amount  of  property  m 
constant  jeopardy ,  and  heavy  as  are  the  yearly  losses 
on  the  high  seiis,  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  give  nol 
all  their  care  to  these  things ;  human  life  claims 
their  frequent  sympathy,  and  these  gentlemen  find 
the  time  and  the  will,  amidst  their  many  duties, 
to  bestow  kindly  aid  to  sufferers  of  many  classes. 
Not  only  do  they  contribute  to  hospitals  K>r  the  re- 
lief of  seamen,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  life-boats 
along  our  dangerous  coasts,  but  they  extend  re- 
waros  to  such  as,  at  risk  to  themselves,  save,  or 
attempt  to  save,  life  from  shipwrecks.  In  some 
cases  money  is  given,  but  where  that  would  be 
unnecessary,  or  when  some  more  lasting  memorial 
of  courageous  humanity  would  be  more  highly  es- 
teemed, a  medal  is  awarded.    This  is  cast  in 
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bronze  and  silver,  and  given  according  to  the  sta- 
tion in  life  or  degree  of  merit  of*  each  particular 
case.  Since  the  first  award  of  these  medals,  in 
1837,  forty  of  them  have  been  thus  bestowed. 

From  the  sketch  attempted  to  be  given,  it  may 
be  seen  of  what  importance  and  value  is  this  body 
of  underwriters.  How  it  has  grown  with  the 
growing  wants  of  the  age,  and  anticipated  every 
new  or  larger  demand  upon  its  energies.  How 
governments  and  chartered  bodies  look  to  it  for 
laithful,  early  news.  How  none  concerned  in  com- 
merce can  live  or  thrive  without  its  aid. 

Like  the  human  body  with  its  many  veias  and 
nerves,  it  feels  the  least  disturV)ance  in  the  distant 
comers  of  the  earth.  Not  a  storm  can  rage  in  the 
wide  oceans  of  the  South,  without  a  record  at 
Lloyd's.  No  hurricane  can  rush  through  eastern 
seas,  without  a  chronicle  at  Lloyd's.  Every  gale, 
every  squall,  let  it  he  where  it  may,  is  felt  at 
Lloyd's.  The  smallest  crad  that  tempts  the 
mighty  seas  leaves  those  at  home  who  track  it  on 
its  way  with  anxious,  throbbing  hearts  ;  and  when 
in  some  fierce  storm  it  founders  far  from  land,  and 
its  lost  sailor  sinks  with  bubbling  groan,  it  is  not 
soon  forgotten ;  there  are  those  who,  hoping 
against  hope,  look  long,  though  vainly,  in  each 
coming  mail  for  tidings  which  will  never  come ; 
and,  when  long  months  have  passed,  the  name  is 
scored  from  off  the  books  at  Lloyd's. 


200  folio  pages  ore  filled  with  short,  pithy  itema 
like  the  following : — 


Date. 


Jan. 


Fe9»ef. 

Ton». 

Tom  and  Jerry, 

400 

Golden  Grove, 

150 

Saucy  Jack,  .  . 

95 

Hand  of  Prori« 
denoe,   .... 

S350 

Goshawk,  .  .  . 

400 

Good  Intent,.  . 

105 

Ifature  of  Accident. 


On  Bbore   <m  Gooae 

Island, 
Abandoned      water- 

lofored, 
On  shore  on  tbeMam- 

blcji, 

Sailed  from  London, 

and  not  since  heard 

of. 

'Dismasted 
TenedoB 

Beached 
.     hurricane 
Picked    up    at 

abandoned,  . 


I      off^ 

»,  I 

in     af 

ne,       J 


IdtiesLott, 


Cmr. 


From  the  United  Service  Magazine. 

WRECKAGE. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  improvements  which 
have  taken  place  in  naval  science,  in  patent  cap- 
stans, anchors,  and  cables,  in  the  numerous  and 
brilliant  **  lights''  that  illuminate  the  coast  of 
every  civilized  country  of  the  globe ;  in  the  cut  of 
our  sails  and  rigging;  in  the  manner  of  fixing 
buoys  and  beacons ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  in 
the  increase  of  ^«m;){Ta;(r€  ships,  still,  in  spite  of 
these  helps  to  the  compass  ana  the  sextant,  a  return 
of  the  loss  of  ships  at  sea  is  a  terrible  document. 
In  addition  to  its  statistical  importance,  it  also 
possesses  the  melancholy,  but  fascinating  interest, 
that  unavailing  but  courageous  efforts  alwavs  in- 
spire in  generous  minds,  when  overwhelmed  oy  an 
irresistible  calamity.  The  narrative  of  shipwrecks 
is  generally  read  with  a  peculiar  interest  by  an  in- 
sular people,  and  we  see  that  in  this  country 
this  interest  has  continued  unabated  from  the 
time  when  Defoe  wrote  Robinson  Crusoe,  to  the 
loss  of  the  Amazon  and  Birkenhead  of  the  present 
year.  And  it  appears  that  we  are  not  likely  to  lack 
a  supply  of  this  stimulant  for  the  future,  for  we  are 
now  m  possession  of  a  register  of  maritime  disaster 
that,  we  feel  confident,  will  surprise  even  those  who 
are  most  familiar  with  the  dangers  of  the  great 
deep ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  ve- 
racity of  the  document,  for  it  is  compiled  from  that 
great  catalogue  of  ships  in  distress,  Lloyd's  list. 
This  genuine  blue  book  was  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  is  called,  **  A  return  of  all  col- 
lisions, accidents,  and  wrecks  of  vessels,  specifying 
the  tonnage  of  each  vessel,  and  the  number  of  lives 
lost,  since  the  1st  day  of  January,  1847,  up  to  the 
31st  day  of  December,  18.30  ;"  and  although  it  is 
apparent  upon  every  page,  that  even  as  a  register : 
it  IS  sufficiently  dry  and  bald,  all  sentiment  being ! 
sacrificed  to  statistics,  yet  no  chapter  in  Ilackluyt ! 
contains  a  more  instructive  or  interesting  tale.   Its  \ 


In  this  way,  column  after  column  appears,  until 
the  four  years  are  completed,  and  its  eloqaent 
figures  prove  that  in  this  period  there  happened  at 
sea  upwards  of  12,000  casualties,  varying  in  mag- 
nitude, from  the  shipwreck  in  the  dead  of  the 
nieht,  with  all  its  consequent  horrors,  to  a  clumsy 
collision  in  the  channel,  and  a  hasty  refit  in  the 
nearest  port.  But  to  bring  the  amount  of  damage 
done  to  shipping  more  within  the  range  of  a  glanoe, 
it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  it  would  require  an 
accident  to  occur  once  within  every  third  bouTi 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  four  years,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  to  amount  to  the  number  io> 
corded  in  Lloyd's  books. 

The  loss  of  life  can  only  be  gnessed  at,  as  b 
often  happens,  in  reporting  a  wreck,  that  the 
number  of  the  ship's  company  is  not  known.  The 
only  means  of  nmvin|;  at  a  near  approach  to  the 
trath  in  this  respect,  is  to  allow  a  certain  number 
of  hands  to  a  certain  tonnage,  and  by  this  process 
a  tolerably  good  guess  can  be  made.  Aoeording, 
then,  to  a  certain  known  scale  of  manning  mel^ 
chant  vessels,  giving  four  men  and  a  boy  to  everr 
100  tons,  it  would  seem  that  the  annual  loss  of  lira 
bv  shipwreck,  as  reported  at  Lloyd's,  averages 
aoout  1250,  the  gross  number  for  the  four  jean 
being  4298  souls. 

Those  who,  with  this  blue  book  in  their  hand, 
like  to  follow  the  course  our  commerce  takes,  maj 
learn  its  direction,  and  trace  it  through  all  the 
dificrent  channels  prol>ed  by  British  industry,  and 
know  the  exact  spots  whereon  disasters  most  fre- 
quently occur.  These  things,  however,  are  mote 
readily  and  more  comprehensively  known  by  an 
analysis  of  the  l*K)k  itself.  By  this  means  we 
bring  the  losses  of  our  ships  and  their  crews  more 
impressively  before  the  mind's  eye  ;  and  the  im- 
pressions thus  produced  are  not  only  more  Tirid, 
out,  when  seen  in  the  aggregate,  they  raise  juster 
notions  of  the  extent  of  our  annual  loss,  than  when 
placed  before  us  in  detail.  The  single  item  of  a 
ship's  departure  from  London,  and  never  being  heard 
of  again,  fails  to  arrest  the  attention  so  ibrciUj, 
as  when  the  mind  is  startled  with  the  astonishing 
intelligence  that  upwards  of  200  such  dejpartorea 
from  various  ports  within  the  four  years  aUoded  to 
took  place,  and  the  ultimate  fistte  of  not  oneof  feheee 
vessels  has  ever  been  known.  How  suggestive  is 
this  statement  of  the  sufferings  of  the  crews,  and 
the  agony  of  suspense  of  their  relatives  at  home ! 
Visions  of  stan'ation  in  open  Ixxits,  upon  the 
hastily-constructed  raft,  the  destitution  upon  the 
barren  nx^k,  or  of  captivity  amongst  sava^  tribes 
of  men,  haunt  the  imagination,  which  seeks  relief 
in  the  ho])e  that  the  misery  of  the  sailor  ended 
when  his  ship  was  lost.  But,  without  dweliiDf 
upon  this  painful  subject,  we  will  at  once  introdnoe 
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the  analysis,  and  leave  its  eloquent  items  to  speak 
for  themselves,  only  remarking  that  the  totals  in- 
clude those  disasters  only  that  happened  to  be  re- 
ported to  Lloyd's.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
ust,  extensive  as  it  is,  must  be  incomplete,  and  can 
only  be  taken  as  a  rough  estimate  of  the  powers 
still  lefl  at  the  disposal  of  Old  Neptune,  and  which 
alike  bid  defiance  to  science,  and  the  improve- 
ments which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  tneart 
of  navigation. 

Upon  analyzing  the  contents  of  this  remarkable 
blue  book,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of 
casualties,  reported  at  Lloyd's  to  have  happened 
to  ships  and  other  vessels  at  sea,  during  the  four 
years  of  1847-8-9  and  1850,  amounted  to  12,000, 
and  a  few  odd  hundreds.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  take  them  at  the  round  number,  and  we 
shall  find  the  means  by  which  this  enormous  fleet 
was  damaged  and  destroyed,  classified  under  the 
following  heads  : — 

Canvas, 

Driven  on  shore  by  stress  of  weather — ^in  fogs — 
parted  from  anchors,  Ac. — Vessels  damaged 
out  got  off  agun.     Cargoes  partially  or  tottdly 

lost, 6117 

Collision,  at  sea,  or  in  rivers,  vessels  compelled  to 

run  into  port  in  a  sinking  state, 2665 

Wrecked, 2296 

Sailed  and  never  heard  of  again, 204 

Abandoned  at  sea — water-logged— dismasted— on 

fire— crew  taking  tu  boats,  &,q,        -     .     .     .     .      679 
Foundered  at  sea  in  consequence  of  collision — cap- 
sizing— leakage — swamping,  ka 883 

Burnt  by  accident, 87 

Blown  up— 7   by  Coal-dust ;    1  by  Spontaneous 

Combustion  ;  4  by  Gas  ;  1  by  Powder,  ...  13 
Burnt  by  cargoes  igniting — 11,  Coals  ;  1,   Rax  ; 

1,  AVool  ;  3,  Cotton, 16 

Damaged  by  Ice,         51 

Struck  by  Lightning, 15 

Plundered  by  Pirates,  and  destroyed,  ....  13 
Taken  possession  of  by  Convicts,  and  wrecked,      .  1 

Struck  by  a  Whale  and  abandoned  by  crew,     .    •  1 

Struck  by  a  Waterspout, 1 

12,041 

The  Captain  Pasha's  Turkish  Man-of-war,  blew 
up  on  the  8th  Nov.  1850,  when  upwards  of  1000 
lives  were  lost,  not  included  in  the  above  cata- 
logue. 

ACCIDENTS  TO   COMMERCIAL  STEAM  VESSELS. 

Steam, 

Driven  ashore,  but  got  o£f  again, 103 

Collision  at  sea, 146 

Wrecked, 17 

Foundered,        30 

Burnt, 8 

Partly  burnt, 7 

Abandoned  at  sea, 2 

Dismasted,         2 

Capsized, 1 

Put  into  port  in  a  sinking  state, 2 

Sunk  and  raised  again,         6 

Supposed  to  have  foundered, 1 
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ACCIDENTS  TO  WAR  STEAMERS  SIKCK  THE  IST  OF  JARUABT, 

1847,  UP  TO  TBS  3  1st  oecexbeb,  1850. 

BritUk. 

Collision. — Torch,  Mastiff,  Sphynz,  Salamander, 
Volcano,  Dwarf,  Trident,  Simoom,       ....  8 

Wrecked. — Avenger,  Cuckoo,        2 

On    Shore. — Sharpshooter,  Arrogant,    Stromboli, 
Medusa,  Plumper,  Sphinx,         ......  6 

.   16 


Frenih 
Colliskm.— Auyergne, •    .         1 

Rtuaimn, 
On  Shore.— Achimedes, 1 

Turkiah, 
Two  Vessels  ashore,        2 

On  one  of  the  chief  features  in  this  catalogue  of 
disaster  is  the  consoling  fact,  that  but  few  acci- 
dents have  occurred  to  ships  ably  manned  and  com- 
manded. Out  of  the  12,000  and  odd  casualties 
only  65  are  recorded  against  ships  above  700  tons. 
In  vessels  of  that  size,  and  upwards,  more  care  is 
generally  shown  in  the  selection  of  a  crew,  and 
in  the  appointment  of  a  competent  captain.  It  is 
to  vessels  ranging  from  90  tons  up  to  500  tons  that 
nearly  all  the  accidents  have  occurred.  And  these 
are  the  vessels  that  are  most  likely  to  be  weak- 
handed,  badly  found,  and  commanded  by  men  with 
no  other  recommendation  for  filling  the  responsi- 
ble office  of  captain,  than  being  part  owner.  Snch 
a  union  of  evils  affords  but  a  sorry  chance  of  a 
successful  voyage,  and  we  find  the  consequence  of 
such  an  alliance  in  Lloyd*s  list.  Recent  experi- 
ence has  proved  that  educated  men  turn  out  better 
navigators  and  seamen,  and  sooner  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  audacity  of  commercial  enter- 
prise, than  the  bluff  and  hardy,  but  too  often  in- 
temperate captains  of  the  past  generation  ;  and  if 
we  would  compete  successfully  with  our  American 
brethren  in  the  great  struggle  now  going  on  be- 
tween us  for  naval  supremacy,  we  must  obtain  a 
class  of  men  to  command  our  merchant  ships, 
canable  of  acting  upon  their  own  judgment,  not 
only  when  afloat,  but  who  can  foresee  the  wants, 
the  necessities,  ay,  and  even  speculate  upon  the 
caprices  and  fluctuations  of  distant  markets.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  been  endeavoring  to  remedy  the 
evil  arising  from  the  incompetency  of  too  many  of 
the  masters  of  our  mercantile  navy,  by  introducing 
an  educational  clause  into  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Act.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  our  maritime  population,  and  that 
under  its  well-meant  provisos  a  body  of  intelligent 
men  may  grow  up,  from  amongst  whom  the  ship- 
owner may,  for  the  future,  find  no  difficulty  m 
selecting  fit  and  competent  persons  for  com- 
manders. 

Another  remarkable  feature  discernible  upon 
the  face  of  the  blue  book  is  the  very  large  numoer 
of  vessels  driven  ashore.  Making  every  allowance 
for  faulty  anchors,  chafed  cables,  and  bad  holding 
ground,  foggy  nights,  and  lee  shores,  still  the  sum 
total  is  startling.  Without  wishing  to  be  un- 
charitable, we  should  like  to  know  what  proportion 
the  insured  vessels  run  ashore  bear  to  the  mun- 
sured  under  similar  circumstances  ? 

Another  important  item  is  the  number  of 
vessels  abandoned  on  the  high  seas,  in  consequence 
of  being  water-logged,  on  fire,  or  dismasted  by 
tempests,  collision,  &c. ;  the  crew,  it  is  presamed, 
taking  to  boats  and  leaving  the  vessel  to  her  fi&te. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  memorable  item  is  that 
which  states  the  number  of  vessels  that  sailed 
from  various  ports  and  were  never  heard  of  again. 
We  all  remember  the  sensation  created  in  the 
public  mind  when  the  President  steam-ship  was 
overdue  a  few  years  back,  and  that  it  required 
months  to  extinguish  hope  in  some  breasts  that  she 
would  some  day  return  to  her  port  again.  But  in 
case  that  event  should  have  ooen  forgotten,  we 
have,  unfortunately,  an  instance  imm^iatelj  be- 
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fore  us,  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the  mind  clings 
to  the  memory  of  cherished  objects,  in  the  yearning 
of  a  nation  to  know  the  fate  of  the  galiunt  Sir 
John  F^ankliji  and  his  bnive  .companions.  Know- 
ing tFiis,  how  shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the 
anxious  hopes  and  fears  of  .the  thousands  of 
widows  and  orpliuna  of  the  crews  of  the  204 
missing  vessels  tiiat  Lloyd*s  List  assures  us  sailed 
froin  their  various  ports  between  the  1st  January, 
1847,  and  the  Slst  December,  1850,  and  have 
never  been  hciU'd  of  again  ? 

To  descend  from  generals  to  particulars,  it  ap- 
pears that  out  of  the  204  missing  vessels,  only  59 
have  the  amount  of  tonnage  placed  opposite  the 
name  of  the  ship,  brig,  or  schooner,  as  the  case 
might  be,  which  shows  that  of  these  59  vessels,  15 
were  between  50  and  100  tons,  14  between  100  and 
200  tons,  12  between  200  and  300  tpns,  9  between 
300  and  400  tons,  3  between  400  and  500  tons, 
5  between  500  and  600  tons,  and  1  of  700  tons. 

The  various  other  items,  containing  the  number 
of  vessels  which  have  foundered  at  sea  after 
collision,  or  by  swamping,  striking  upon  rocks, 
&c.,  seem  very  large  ;  while  the  number  annually 
destroyed  by  tire  is  less  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, considering  the  inflammable  nature  of  the 
materials  of  which  ships  as  well  as  their  cargoes 
are  often  composed.  Of  those  vessels  which  are 
burned  in  consequence  of  their  cargoes  igniting,  it 
seems  that  the  great  majority  of  these  accidents 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  vessels  being  freighted 
with  coals  ;  and,  also,  that  out  of  the  thirteen 
vessels  blown  up,  seven  are  attributed  to  coal-dust, 
four  to  gas,  one  spontaneous  combustion,  while 
only  one  was  destroyed  by  powder.  These  curious 
statistics  also  show  that  more  vessels  are  damaged 
by  ico  than  by  lightning,  and  that  thirteen  vessels 
were  in  the  four  years  between  1847  and  1850 
plundered  by  pirates  and  destroyed.  The  scenes 
of  these  depredations  were  principally  confined  to 
the  £ast  Indies  and  Black  2Sod  Bay.  Two  vessels 
were,  however,  pillaged  ofTErris  Head  in  1849,  and 
the  Corsyra  was  tiiken  possession  of  by  pirates  in 
the  Mediterranean  as  late  as  the  8th  or  October, 
1850.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  safety  with 
which  the  seas  are  now  traversed  in  every  direction, 
affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  insecurity  with 
which  distant  voyages  were  performed  half  a  century 
a^,  when  a  run  to  China,  the  Pacific,  or  even  the 
West  Indies,  was  almost  certain  of  being  relieved 
of  its  monotony  by  a  brush  or  a  chase  with  some 
of  these  roving  gentry.  The  two  concluding  items 
in  the  list  of  casualties  to  sailing  vessels  are  curi- 
ous, and  show  the  various  powers  man  has  to 
contend  with  at  sea.  For,  if  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  shipwreck  by  rocks  and  tempests, 
or  being  burned  or  blown  up,  or  destroyed  by  ice 
or  lightning,  or  plundered  oy  pirates,  there  are 
still  left  unsuspected  means,  as  ntfele  calculated  to 
excite  alarm,  as  the  whale  or  the  waterspout,  by 
which  he  may  be  in  a  moment  humed  into 
eternity. 

The  few  accidents  to  merchant  steamers  during 
the  same  period  of  four  years,  proves  the  compar- 
ative safety  with  which  these  vessels  perform  their 
voyages.  And  if  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
other  than  conjectural  comparisons  between  canvas 
and  steam  as  applied  to  our  mercantile  marine,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  disparity  in  the  respec- 
tive numbers  of  the  two  classes  of  vessels  ;  yet,  if 
we  take  into  consideration  the  repeated  trips  a 
steamer  makes  in  the  course  of  a  year,  when  com- 
pared with  a  sailing  vessel,  we  shall  find  that  this 


difference  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  tends  to 
bring  their  numbers  more  upon  an  equality. 

Admitting,  however,  that  a  great  superiority  in 
respect  to  numbers  exists  on  the  part  of  sailing 
vessels,  still  the  casualties  reported  to  have  occurred 
to  steamers  appears  comparatively  trifling,  and 
when  Lloyd's  List  asserts  that  only  103  of  these 
vessels  were  reported  to  have  got  on  shore  during 
the  multitudinous  voyages  made  by  them  during 
four  years,  we  are  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
this  opinion.  It  seems  that  the  greatest  number  •)r 
fatal  accidents  that  happen  to  steamers  arises  li-om 
their  foundering.  Thirty  of  such  events  happonod, 
while  only  seventeen  were  wrecked.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  a  single  steamer  blew  vp  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  four  years,  and  tliat 
only  eight  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
seven  partially  burned.  Of  sailing  vessels  during 
the  same  period  there  were  burned  and  blown  up 
116,  so  that,  even  allowing  the  advanbige  of  num- 
bers to  this  class  of  vessels,  there  appears  loss 
chance  of  being  burned  or  even  blown  up  in  a 
steamer  than  when  under  canvas ;  and,  puradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  there  is  more  reason  to  fear 
being  blown  up  by  coals  than  powder.  With  re- 
spect to  the  casualties  to  war  steamers,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  list  is  incomplete,  and  only  con- 
tains those  that  were  reported  to  Lloyd's.  The 
same  remark  applies  also  to  the  list  in  general, 
which  must  only  be  accepted  as  a  rough  guess  of 
the  losses  to  be  debited  in  the  ledger  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  few  other  maritime  states. 

These  losses,  however,  must  be  tremendous,  for, 
if  we  take  the  number  of  wrecked  vessels  reported 
at  Lloyd^s  at  1000  per  annum,  this  would  give 
4000  for  the  four  years.  The  tonnage,  however, 
not  being  marked  against  every  ship,  it  is  intpossible 
to  arrive  at  the  dimensions  of  the  vessels  wrecked, 
by  which  means  alone  a  guess  at  the  money  value 
01  the  lost  ships  can  be  made.  To  arrive  at  the  ex- 
act solution,  it  would  be  necessary  to  ascerUiin  this 
fact,  but  that  being  impossible,  conjectural  quanti- 
ties must  be  taken.  Let  us  then  say  that  these  ves- 
sels would  average  250  tons  each,  which,  perhaps, 
is  taking  a  medium  figure,  yet  this  would  return  the 
astonishing  number  of  one  million  tons  of  shipping 
lost  in  four  years.  And  estimating  the  cost  of  build- 
ing these  vessels  at  £10  per  ton,  the  sum  required 
would  be  £10,000,000,  an  amount  that  seems  to 
warrant  that  they  could  not  all  have  been  insured, 
particularly  if  to  this  great  sum  be  added  the  loss 
of  their  cargoes,  the  amount  of  which  must  be  left 
to  more  darm^  arithmeticians  to  determine. 

And  yet  this  enormous  loss  goes  on  year  after 
year,  and  this  country,  to  which  nearly  tlie  whole 
of  the  wrecked  vessefs  belonged,  not  only  bears  it, 
but,  if  we  may  believe  statistics,  is  thriving  beyond 
any  kingdom  on  the  earth.  ^ 

In  following  the  beaten  tracks  of  commerce,  as 
indicated  by  the  wrecks  in  the  blue  book,  wo  ex- 
pected to  find  certain  spots  whereon  accidents  were 
more  than  ordinarily  common,  and  naturally  looked 
upon  the  Goodwin  Sands  as  the  great  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  navigation  in  our  own  narrow 
seas.  In  order  to  ascertain  its  character  we  applied 
to  Lloyd's  List  for  information,  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  the  extent  of  mischief  this  renowned  sand  still 
infiicts  upon  the  shipping  interest.  It  appears 
then  that,  during  the  year  1847,  ninety- four 
disasters  of  ail  kinds  happened  between  Dun- 
geness  and  Gray esend,  and  tnat  out  of  this  num- 
ber thirteen  were  wrecked  upon  the  Goodwin,  or 
abont  ono-seyenth  of  the  whole.    But  when  the 


enormous  amount  of  ships  that  sail  to  and  from 
the  port  of  London  as  well  as  from  tho  northern 
ports  is  taken  into  consideration,  this  will  appear 
but  a  small  amount  of  wreckage.  By  another  doc- 
ument, also  compiled  from  Lloyd's  List,  it  appears 
that  304  disasters  of  all  kinds  happened  between 
Gravesend  and  Dungeness,  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  months,  commencing  from  the  1st  of 
January,  1849.  To  account  for  the  great  difference 
between  these  two  returns  it  must  be  mentioned, 
that  the  latter  not  only  includes  toUil  wrecks,  vessels 
driven  on  shore  and  got  off  again,  but,  also,  those 
ships  that  required  to  he  supplied  with  anchors  and 
cables  in  the  Downs,  during  gales  of  wind,  while 
the  first  document  contains  only  wrecks,  collisions, 
and  vessels  stranded.  The  average  number  of  ves- 
sels wrecked  up(m  the  Goodwin,  however,  by  both 
documents  is  sliown  to  be  fourteen  per  annum. 

This,  considering;  the  wide-spread  fame  for  evil 
these  sands  have  obtained,  is  a  very  low  estimate, 
particularly  when  it  is  known,  that  in  three  sepa- 
i-ate  gales  of  wind,  occurring  in  1821,  1824,  and 
1829,  there  were  wrecked  1G9  vessels,  between  the 
Humber  and  the  river  Tees.  On  the  13th  of 
January,  1843,  there  happened  a  memorable  gale 
of  wind,  which  wrecked  87  vessels  on  the  East 
Coast  of  England,  and  in  1846  as  many  as  40 
vessels  got  ashore  in  Hartlepool  Bay  alone  ;  and 
yet  these  disasters  have  not  left  such  an  impression 
oehind  them,  as  is  often  made  by  a  solitary  wreck 
up<m  the  Goodwin  Sands.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  after  speculating  upon  the  manifold  causes  of 
the  mishaps  at  sea,  whether  resulting  from  violent 
winds — collision — fire — the  incompetency  of  some 
captains,  the  drunkenness  of  others — mutinous 
crews — chafed  cables  and  faulty  anchors,  that 
there  is  one  idea  common  to  the  apprehension  of 
most  Englishmen,  that  equals,  if  not  surpasses 
them  all,  and  that  is,  being  cast  away  upon  the 
Goodwin  Sands  ;  for  in  the  popular  estimation 
they  are  an  abyss,  a  sliip-swallower,  a  sandy  whirl- 
pool ;  a  maelstrom,  that  engulphs  everything  that 
once  touches  their  brink  or  comes  within  the 
sweep  of  their  vortex.  Whereas,  in  truth,  the 
Goodwin  Sands  are  not  the  cause  of  more  wrecks 
than  any  of  the  adjacent  sands,  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  it  would  )je  better  for  the  navi- 
gation of  this  country  if  they  were  removed  and 
tlie  cliannel  left  entirely  open.  For  though,  as  we 
have  sliown,  it  sometimes  happens  that  very  dis- 
tressing catastrophes  occur  upon  them,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  at  the  same  time  remembered  that 
they  form  a  most  convenient  break-water  to  the 
anchorage  of  the  Downs,  and,  but  f)r  their  shelter, 
ships  while  passing  through  these  narrow  seas 
would  be  exposed  to  all  winds.  The  best  argu- 
ment that  can  be  advanced  in  proof  of  the  con- 
venience and  safety  of  a  roadstead,  is  that  ships 
run  to  it  for  shelter  and  protection,  and  in  this  re- 
8p(;ct,  the  Downs,  owing  to  the  security  afforded  by 
tile  Goodwin  Sands,  is  the  most  thronged  anchor- 
ago  in  the  world.  And  thus,  while  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  regretting  the  annual  loss  of  life,  of  ships, 
and  cargoes,  upon  these  sands,  still  of  two  evils 
we  must  choose  the  least,  and  console  ourselves 
with  the  knowledge,  that  these  losses  would  in  all 
prol)ability  be  greatly  increased  if  they  were  re- 
moved. An  artificial  breakwater  would  be  iust  as 
dangerous,  and  be  open  to  the  same  objections  as 
the  Goodwins,  if  placed  in  their  position,  as  a 
safeguard  to  the  anchorage  in  the  Downs,  but  no 
person  would  question  the  utility  of  its  Ijeing  so 
placed  because  one  vessel  in  a  thousand  happened 
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to  run  aeainst  it,  particularly  now  that  every  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  indicate  its  position, 
with  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons. 

Another  prevalent  opinion  respecting  these  sands 
is,  that  ships  wrecked  upon  them  are  almost  imme- 
diately swallowed  up.  Nearly  every  writer  has 
described  them  as  voracious,  whereas,  the  truth 
is,  they  are  just  the  reverse  ;  the  diflSculty  seems 
to  be,  to  penetrate  any  depth  below  their  surface, 
unless  aided  by  science,  and  it  was  not  until  Dr. 
Potts'  method  of  driving  piles  by  atmospheric 
pressure  was  discovered,  that  they  were  entered  to 
any  depth.  It  is  a  little  surprising  how  such  an 
idea  originated  and  still  continues  to  be  believed, 
in  defiance  of  repeated  demonstrations  to  the  con- 
trary ;  for  it  IS  a  matter  of  history,  that  the 
Vanguard,  of  90  guns,  was,  during  the  last  French 
war,  aground  there  for  19  tides,  and  was  ulti- 
mately got  off,  through  the  dexterity  of  the  Deal 
boatmen,  with  very  little  damage.  Captain  Bul- 
lock's beacon  stood  for  four  years,  without  sinking 
an  inch,  and  might  have  remained  until  now,  but 
for  an  accident.  Besides,  ships  of  the  largest  size, 
after  being  wrecked,  have  been  observed  rolling 
about  upon  the  Goodwins,  until  the  sea  has  broken 
them  up,  and  washed  them  away  piecemeal. 
Again,  Mr.  Bush's  caisson,  although  composed  of 
iron,  occupies  the  same  position  as  when  abandoned 
years  ago. 

A  few  words  will  explain  why  these  sands  have 
been  considered  voracious.  In  the  first  place,  it 
depends  upon  what  part  of  the  Goodwin  a  ship 
strikes,  to  say  whether  she  will  disappear  suddenly 
or  not.  We  have  before  observed  that  the  outer 
edge  or  eastern  part  of  the  sand  is  in  some  places  as 
perpendicular  as  a  wall,  and  in  others  as  steep  as 
the  ridge  of  a  house,  and  against  this  part  of  the 
sand  the  seas  break  during  strong  winds,  as  if  they 
were  beating  against  a  solid  rock.  Of  course  the 
fate  of  a  ship  striking  against  this  steep  face  of  sand 
may  be  conjectured.  She  bilges  of  course,  and  set- 
tles down  bodily  into  deep  water,  and  seems  to  be 
swallowed  up  ;  and  so  in  fact  she  is,  but  not  by  the 
sand,  but  by  the  sea. 

With  respect  to  vessels  of  small  draft  of  water, 
the  mode  of  destruction  is  difierent.  From  being 
of  light  draft,  they  naturally  strike  nearer  to  the 
top  of  the  Goodwin,  and  are  in  the  course  of  time 
lifted  by  the  seas  higher  and  higher  upon  the  sand. 
In  this  state  they  are  sometimes  seen  by  the  Deal 
boatmen,  rolling  about,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
like  empty  barrels,  until  they  are  broken  up  by 
the  heavy  battery  of  the  breakers,  and  scattered 
like  lathwood  in  every  direction. 

The  fate  of  the  Trinity  Beacon  confirms  this 
hypothesis.  It  was  placed  near  the  outer  edge  of 
the  sand,  where  the  Goodwin  suddenly  shelves 
away  into  deep  water.  After  it  had  been  erected 
some  weeks  it  appeared  to  bo  getting  lower  and 
lower,  and,  to  superficial  observers,  seemed  to  be 
undergoing  the  process  of  being  gradually  swal- 
lowed up.  But  a  closer  inspection  proved  tliac  it 
was  not  sinking  into  the  sand,  but  sliding  down 
it.  In  this  manner  it  ultimately  disappeared,  its 
departure  no  doubt  being  somewhat  hastened  by 
the  great  storm  in  which  it  made  its  exit.  And 
perhaps,  if  it  was  possible  to  drain  away  the  water, 
we  should  find  it  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  mixed 
higgledy-piggledy  with  worm-eaten  hulls  of  ships, 
rusty  anchors,  rotten  blocks,  and  drowned  tars,  like 
a  mighty  toy  in  a  gigantic  marine  store. 

It  18  difficult,  however,  to  divest  oneself  of  the 
idea,  while  walking  over  these  sands,  that  beneath 
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oar  feet  lies  buried  anmeuured  wealth,  and  that 
if  we  could  only  dig  down  deep  enough  we  ihould 
glut  our  eyea  with 


Some  in  dswi  msD't  ikuJlg,  Ac. 

NeverthelsHs,  it  is  pretty  certain,  if  we  expected  to 
fiod  a  heavT  amoaot  of  wreckage  buried  in  the 
Qoodwin,  that  we  should  he  diBiippomted.  But 
aa  the  eaatem  side  of  the  sand,  at  the  foot 
of  that  Steopslope  before  described,  down  which  it 
is  believed  scores  of  ships  have  slipped  into  deep 
watets,  an  odd  oollectioD  of  the  mantimo  ronCures 
of  all  climes  and  nations  mlzht  possibly  be  found  ; 
though  this  statement  must  De  received  with  cau- 
tioQ,  fur  the  spot  referred  to  is  often  trawled  over 
hj  the  Deal  and  Kingsdown  Eehermon,  and  they 
rarely  find  anything,  nor  do  they  complain  of 
much  damage  being  done  to  their  gear  bj  the 
fonlnees  of  the  bottom .  It  is  oitremeTy  difficult  to 
u;  what  becomes  of  a  large  vessel  sunk  under  such 
weamstaDoes,  and  nothing  but  repeated  descents 
in  a  diving-bell  can  settle  the  question.  Indeed, 
oonndering  the  heavy  amount  of  wreckage  that 
baa  taken  place  upon  these  sands  for  ages  past,  it 
hBB  often  Deen  the  subject  of  remark,  how  little 
has  ever  been  found,  and  this  has  fostered  the 
belief  that  ships  and  oai^oes  have  t>een  buried  in 
the  sand.  This,  as  we  have  shown,  is  not  likely 
to  be  the  case,  for  with  the  exception  of  an  old 
pieoe  of  ordnance,  picked  up  by  the  Deal  men  some 
jears  ago,  while  sweeping  for  anchors 


least  fid;  per  cent,  in  the  expenditure  of  fbeL  A 
difficullj',  however,  BulMequently  arone  which  hod  not 
been  anticipated,  and  this  was  tlie  highly  inflamma- 
ble oharocter  of  ether,  a  quality  which  rendered  it 
inexpedient  to  adopt  i(  on  board  of  ship.  This  diffi- 
culty has,  however,  been  remoied  by  ihe  ingenuity 
of  M.  LaFond.a  French  naval  officer  of  high  scientific 
attainmeDls  and  professional  acconiplishmenl,  who 
proposes  to  make  the  system  of  Du  Tremblay  available 
for  marine  purposes  bj  substilutlng  chlorofomi  for 
ether.  The  French  government  has  approved  of  M. 
La  Fond'a  intention,  and,  under  his  direction,  two 
engines,  of  aiity-horse  power,  upon  this  principle, 
are  now  in  the  course  of  buililing,  and  are  on  the  eve 
of  completion.  The  engines,  when  oompleleii,  are  to 
be  put  on  boanl  the  Galilrt,  a  man-of-war,  con- 
structed expreBSl;  for  the  purpose.  The  principal 
advantage  promised  by  Ihia  new  system  oriocomotiTe 
power,  is  the  great  saving  of  fuel  which  will  be  thus 
attained,  and  conaequently  thus  extend  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  Ihe  slenmer  beyond  Ihe  limits  which  at 
present  restrict  ita  performance  to  comparatively 
short  voyages.  Another  advantage  gained,  is,  of 
course,  the  space,  which,  under  the  present  system, 
is  occupied  by  cotil.  In  thLi  latter  respect,  the  prin- 
ciple seems  to  ofter  especial  advantages  to  the  com- 
meraial  marine.  While  we  write,  there  are  nctnnlly 
in  operation  several  engines  constructed  upon  the 
principle  of  M.  Du  Tremhlay,  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment have,  besides  the  Galilit,  ordered  two  ves- 
sels to  be  Gtled  with  engines  upon  the  same  principle. 
— Slean  JVangation  Gazette. 


Gull  stream,  Terv  little  has  e 
from  the  saa  io  this  quarter. 


r  been  recovered 


Etheb  as  a  Honvn  Poweb. — Some  years  since,  a 
French  civil  engineer,  M.  da  Tremblay,  invented  a 
method  of  applying  the  vapor  of  ether  in  combination 
with  steam  aa  a  motive  power.  His  method  conaisled 
in  the  employment  of  ateam  after  it  has  exerts  ' 
elastic  force  in  one  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  Tapor- 
iting  ether  to  be  employed  in  another  cylinder,  a     ' 

ing  it  into  contact  with  the  sur&ce  of  the  generator 
oontMning  the  ether.  The  mode  of  its  uae  was  either  ', 
with  a  single  engine  with  two  cylinders,  or  with  two  . 
distinct  engines  having  a  cylinder  each,  one  of  the 
pistons  being  worked  by  steam  generated  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  the  other  by  the  vapor  of  ether  pro- 
dnoed  by  the  following  procea  :  Upon  the  exhausted 
Steam  from  the  steam  cylinder  being  brought  into  | 
contact  with  the  surface  of  a  vessel  char^  with  i 
ether,  a  large  portion  of  its  caloric  is  absorbed  l>y  the 
liquid,  which  thus  becomes  instantly  vaporited  ;  while  | 
the  steam,  by  being  deprived  of  its  caloric  of  vapor,  . 
becomes  condensed,  and  returns  Into  the  boiler,  | 
which,  by  this  means,  is  periodically  and  regularly 
supplied.  The  vapor  obtained  fhtm  the  ether  by  the 
action  of  the  steam  then  passes  into  a  second  cylin- 
der, and,  after  exerting  ita  elastic  force  npon  the 
piston,  is  itself  condensed  by  mcona  of  Cold  water, 
and  in  this  form  returns  into  the  vaporiier.  This 
invention  of  M.  Du  Tremblay  attracted  tbe  anxious 
attention  of  the  French  government  at  the  time,  and 


and  capability.  He  i 
of  these  commissions  was  that  the  French  government 
ordered  an  engine  to  lie  built  upon  M.  Du  Trembtay's 
principle.  Tlus  was  ocoordingly  done,  and  the  eogine 
was  Gjund  to  work  so  admirably,  that  it  was  oonfi- 
diDtly  expeoted  its  uaa  would  realin  ft  MTiug  of  at 


THB   PATH   OP  PAirn. 

Pehchakcb  thou  deemest  it  is  hard 
To  have  no  fbresight  of  thy  lift, 

Unwamedi  thy  doubtful  fbet  to  guard 
From  wandering  in  the  paths  of  strife  ; 

But  though  thou  host  no  prescient  sense 

Thou  host  a  watching  Providence, 

With  trustful  labor  weave  the  web 
Of  high  eihprise  and  noble  need  ; 

Heedless  if  life  should  flow  or  ebb. 
Let  bravely  doing  be  thy  creed  ; 

That  Faith  will  make  thee  happer  far 

Than  if  thou  read'st  each  gHetening  star. 

Should  stormy  fbrtone  turk  behind 
Thy  curtained  fhte,  and  darkly  loom — 

Thank  Ood  thou  canst  not  feel  the  wind, 
Nor  hear  the  distant  thunder  boom  ; 

The  tempest,  with  soft  breezes  blent. 

May,  ere  it  reaches  thee,  be  spent. 

Should  brilliant  sunshine  bursting  there 
Upon  thee,  sudden  and  suhfime, 

lustant  reflection  of  its  glare 
Mght  haply  blind  thee  for  the  time, 

By  pouring  on  thy  daiiled  sight 

Bays  of  intolerable  li^t  ; 

But  Faith  will  nerve  thee  for  the  flglit 
Against  misibrtuoe'B  darkeDinjr  power  : 

And  flood  thy  nwd  with  tempered  light, 
Until  thou  reach,  in  heaven,  that  hour 

When  prescience  ahall  be  thine  at  will— 

Prenrieooe  of  good  unmixed  with  ill. 


Two  sorts  of  p«nona  are  to  l>e  alike 
who  olfi>ryov  an  explanation  of  everythi 
irtra  aara  not  tn  fbll  explaoation  of  any 
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In  that  part  of  Asia  where  some  of  our  hrave 
countrymen  have  penetrated  only  to  die — in  that 
country  where  Charles  Stoddart  and  his  friend 
Connolly,  whose  faces  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
some  of  us,  and  whose  voices  still  sound  in  our 
ears,  consoled  each  other  through  a  loathsome  im- 

Erisonment,  and  went  out  together  to  lose  their 
eads  in  the  market-place  of  the  capital ;  in  that 
distant  and  impracticable  country  of  Bokhara, 
which  we  are  ready  to  say  we  will  never  have  any 
connexion  with — there  are  people  always  employed 
in  our  service.  We  are  not  now  thinking  of  the 
Bokhara  clover,  which  is  such  a  treat  to  our  cows 
and  horses.  We  owe  that,  and  lucerne,  and  others 
of  our  green  crops,  to  the  interior  of  Asia  ;  but  we 
are  thinking  of  something  more  elaborate.  In 
Bokhara,  the  camel  is  watched  while  the  fine  hair 
on  the  belly  is  growing  :  this  fine  hair  is  cut  off 
80  carefully  that  not  a  fibre  is  lost ;  it  is  put  by 
until  there  is  enough  to  spin  into  a  yam,  unequal- 
led for  soilness  ;  and  then  it  is  dyed  all  manner  of 
bright  colors,  and  woven  in  strips  eight  inches 
wide  of  shawl  patterns,  such  as — with  all  our  pains 
and  cost,  with  all  our  Schools  of  Design  and  study 
of  nature  and  art — we  are  not  yet  atble  to  rival. 
These  strips  are  then  sewn  together  so  cunningly 
that  no  European  can  discover  the  joins.  The  pre- 
cious merchandise  is  delivered  to  traders  who  re- 
ceive it  on  credit.  On  their  return  from  market 
they  pay  the  price  of  the  shawls  at  the  Bokhara 
value,  with  30  per  cent,  interest ;  or,  if  they  can- 
not do  this,  in  consequence  of  having  been  robbed, 
or  of  any  other  misfortune,  they  stay  away,  and 
are  never  seen  again  in  their  native  land.  - 

Where  is  this  market  ?  So  far  away  from  home 
that  the  traders  wear  out  their  clothes  during  their 
journey  ;  and  their  fair  skins  become  as  brown  as 
mulattoes.  On,  on,  on  they  go,  day  after  day, 
month  after  month,  on  their  pacing  camels,  or  be- 
side them,  over  table-lands,  mounting  one  above 
another ;  over  grass,  among  rocks,  over  sand, 
through  snows  ;  now  chilled  to  the  marrow  by  icy 
winds;  now  scorched  by  sunshine,  from  which 
there  is  no  shelter  but  the  flat  cotton  caps,  with 
which  they  thatch  their  bare  crowns :  on,  on,  for 
fifteen  thousand  miles,  to  the  borders  of  Russia,  to 
sell  the  shawls  which  are  to  hang  on  ladies'  shoul- 
ders in  Hyde  Park,  and  where  beauties  most  do 
congregate  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 

The  passion  for  shawls  among  all  women  every- 
where is  remarkable.  In  one  country,  the  shawl 
may  flow  from  the  head,  like  a  veil ;  in  another,  it 
hangs  from  the  shoulders  ;  in  another,  it  is  knotted 
round  the  loins  as  a  sash ;  in  yet  another,  it  is 
swathed  round  the  body  as  a  petticoat.  Wherever 
worn  at  all,  it  is  the  pet  article  of  dress.  From  a 
time  remote  beyond  computation,  the  sheep  of 
Cashmere  have  been  cherished  on  their  hills,  and 
the  goats  of  Thibet  on  their  plains,  and  the  camels 
of  Tartary  on  their  steppes,  to  furnish  material  for 
the  choicest  shawls.  From  time  immemorial,  the 
patterns  which  we  know  so  well  have  been  handed 
down  as  a  half-sacred  tradition  through  a  Hindoo 
ancestry,  which  puts  even  Welsh  pedigrees  to 
shame.  For  thousands  of  years  have  the  bright 
dyes,  which  are  the  despair  of  our  science  and  art, 
been  glittering  in  Indian  looms,  in  those  primitive 
pits  under  the  palm-tree  where  the  whimsical  pat- 
terns grow,  like  the  wild  flower  springing  from  the 
soil.     For  thousands  of  years  have  Eastern  poten- 


tates made  presents  of  shawls  to  distinguished 
strangers,  together  with  diamonds  and  pearls. 

At  this  day,  when  an  Eastern  prince  sends  gifts 
to  European  sovereigns,  there  are  shawls,  to  the 
value  of  thousands  of  pounds,  together  with  jewels, 
perfumes,  and  wild  beasts,  and  valuable  horses ; 
just  as  was  done  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  as 
the  paintings  on  Egyptian  tombs  show  us  at  this 
day.  And  the  subjects  of  sovereigns  have  as  much 
liking  for  shawls  as  any  queen.  At  the  Russian 
Court,  the  ladies  judge  one  another  by  their  shawls 
as  by  their  diamonds.  In  France,  the  bridegroom 
wins  favor  by  a  judicious  gift  of  this  kind.  In 
Cairo  and  Damascus,  the  gift  of  a  shawl  will  cause 
almost  as  much  heart-burning  in  the  harem  as  the 
introduction  of  a  new  wife.  In  England,  the 
daughter  of  the  house  spends  the  whole  of  her  first 
quarter's  allowance  in  the  purchase  of  a  shawl. 
The  Paris  grisette,  and  the  London  dressmaker  go 
to  their  work  with  the  little  shawl  pinned  neatly 
at  the  waist.  The  lost  sin-drinker  covers  her  rags 
with  the  remnants  of  the  shawl  of  better  days. 
The  farmer's  daughter  buys  a  white  cotton  shawl, 
with  a  gay  border,  for  her  wedding  ;  and  it  washes 
and  dyes  until,  having  wrapped  all  her  babies  in 
turn,  it  is  finally  dyed  olack  to  signalize  her  wid- 
owhood. The  maiden-aunt,  growing  elderly, 
takes  to  wearing  a  shawl  in  the  house  in  mid-win- 
ter ;  and  the  granny  would  no  more  think  of  going 
without  it  at  any  season  than  without  her  cap. 
When  son  or  grandson  comes  home  from  travel, 
far  or  near,  his  present  is  a  new  shawl,  which  she 
puts  on  with  deep  consideration  ;  parting  with  the 
old  one  with  a  sigh.  The  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham factory  girl  buys  a  gay  shawl  on  credit,  wears 
it  on  Sunday,  puts  it  in  pawn  on  Monday  morning, 
and  takes  it  out  again  on  Saturday  night,  for  an- 
other Sunday's  wear,  and  so  on,  until  she  has 
wasted  money  that  would  have  bought  her  a  good 
wardrobe.  Thus,  from  China  round  the  world  to 
Oregon,  and  from  the  queen  down  to  the  pauper, 
is  the  shawl  the  symbol  of  woman's  ti^te  and  con- 
dition. Whence  come  all  these  shawls  ?  For  it 
is  clear  that  the  supply  w^hich  arrives  from  Asia 
over  bleak  continents  and  wide  oceans,  can  be 
only  for  the  rich  and  great.  Some  of  the  shawls 
from  Bokhara  sell,  in  the  market  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  for  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
each.  Whence  come  the  hundred  thousand  shawls 
that  the  women  of  Great  Britain  purchase  every 
year? 

Some  of  the  richest  that  our  ladies  wear  are  from 
Lyons  ;  and  the  French  taste  is  so  highly  esteemed 
that  our  principal  manufacturers  go  to  Lyons  once 
or  twice  a  year,  for  specimens  and  patterns.  Some 
of  our  greatest  ladies  of  all,  even  the  qaeen  and 
certain  duchesses  and  countesses,  offer  to  oar  chief 
manufacturers  a  sight  of  their  treasures  from  India, 
their  Cashmeres,  and  other  shawls,  from  a  patriotic 
desire  for  the  improvement  of  our  English  patterns. 
From  these,  the  manufacturers  of  Norwich  and 
Paisley  devise  such  beautiful  things  that,  bat  for 
the  unaccountable  and  unrivalled  superiority  of  the 
Orientals  in  the  production  of  this  particular  ar- 
ticle, we  should  be  all  satisfaction  and  admiration. 
The  common  cotton  shawls,  continually  lessening 
in  number,  worn  by  women  of  the  working-classes, 
are  made  at  Manchester,  and  wherever  the  cotton 
manufactore  is  instituted.  In  order  to  study  the 
production  of  British  shawls  in  perfection,  one 
should  visit  the  Norwich  or  Paisley  manufactories. 

If  any  article  of  dress  could  be  immutable,  it 
would  be  the  shawl ;  designed  for  eternity  in  the 
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unchanging  East ;  copied  from  patterns  which  are 
the  heirloom  of  a  caste,  and  woven  by  fatalists,  to 
be  worn  by  adorers  of  the  ancient  garment,  who 
resent  the  idea  of  the  smallest  change.  Yet  has 
the  day  arrived  which  exhibits  the  manufacture  of 
three  distinct  kinds  of  shawls  in  Paisley.  There 
is  the  genuine  woven  shawl,  with  its  Asiatic  pat- 
terns ;  and  there  is  that  which  is  called  a  shawl 
f«)r  convenience,  but  which  has  nothing  Asiatic 
about  it ;  the  tartan — which  name  is  given  not 
only  to  the  checks  of  divers  colors  which  signify 
so  much  to  the  Scottish  eye,  but  to  any  kind  of 
mixed  or  mottled  colors  and  fabric — woven  in 
squares  or  lengths  to  cover  the  shoulders.  The 
third  kind  is  quite  modem  ;  the  showy,  slight  and 
elegi\nt  printed  shawl,  derived  from  Lyons,  and 
now  daily  rising  in  favor.  The  woven  kind  is  the 
oldest  in  Paisley.  The  tartan  kind  was  introduced 
from  Stirlingshire — ^without  injury  to  Stirlingshire 
— which  makes  as  many  as  ever,  but  to  the  great 
benefit  of  Paisley.  The  printed  kind  has  oeen 
made  about  six  years  ;  ana  it  is  by  far  the  greatest 
and  most  expanding  manufacture.  The  most  de- 
voted worshippers  of  the  genuine  shawl  can  hardly 
wonder  at  this,  considering  the  love  of  change  that 
is  inherent  in  ladies  who  dress  well,  and  tne  dif- 
ference of  cost.  A  genuine  shawl  lasts  a  quarter 
of  a  lifetime.  Ordinary  purchasers  give  from  one 
pound  to  ten  pounds  foe  one,  and  can  give  more  if 
thej  desire  a  ver^  superior  shawl ;  a  process  which 
it  18  not  convenient  to  repeat  every  two  or  three 
years.  The  handsomest  printed  shawls,  meantime, 
can  be  had  for  two  pounds,  and  they  will  last  two 
years ;  by  the  end  of  which  time,  probably,  the 
wearer  has  a  piind  for  something  new.  The  time 
required  for  the  production  answers  pretty  accu- 
raitely  to  these  circumstances.  It  takes  a  week  to 
weave  a  shawl  of  the  genuine  sort ;  in  the  same 
time  ten  or  twelve  of  the  tartan  or  plaid,  and  twenty 
vOr  thirty  of  the  printed  can  be  produced. 

The  processes  employed  for  these  three  kinds  of 

shawls  are  wholly  different ;  and  we  will  therefore 

look  at  them  separately,  though  we  saw  them,  in 

&ct,   under  the  same  roof.     As  for  the  tartan 

shawls,  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  them,  as 

their  production  is  much  like  that  of  any  other 

kind  of  variegated  cloth.     We  need  mention  only 

<one  fact  in  regard  to  them,  which  is,  however,  very 

moticeable  ;  the  recent  invention  of  a  machine  by 

avtiich  vast  time  and  labor  ure  saved.     As  we  all 

ikiow,  the  fringes  of  cloth  shawls  are  twisted — 

•SOMO  threads  being  twisted  toj^ther  in  one  direc- 

'  tioA,  and  then  two  of  these  twists  being  twisted  in 

•  the  opposite  direction.     Till  a  month  ago  this 
><w-erk  was  done  by  girls,  in  not  the  pleasantest  wa^, 

•  ^ther  to  themselves  or  the  purchaser,  by  their 
wetting  their  hands  from  their  own  mouths,  and 

.  twistang  the  threads  between  their  palms.  The 
machine  does,  in  a  second  of  time,  the  work  of 
fourteen  pairs  of  hands ;  that  is,  as  two  girls  attend 
'  it;  there  is  a  saving  of  twelve  pairs  of  nands  and 
'  some- portion  of  timo,  and  the  work  is  done  with 
thorough  certainty  and  perfection  ;  whereas,  un- 
der the  M  method,  for  one  girl  who  could  do  the 

•  work'Well,  there  might  be  several  who  did  it  in- 
.  differently  or  ill.    The  machine,  invented  by  Mr. 

Hutohisoa,  must  be  seen  to  be  understooa ;  for 
there  is  no  giving  an  idea,  by  description,  of  the 
nioQty  with  which  the  brass  tongues  rise  to  lift  up 
^  the  threads  and  to  twist  them ;  then  throw  them 
togetboTy  ani  rub  them  against  the  leather-covered 

•  shafts,  whieh,   instead  of   human   palms,  twist 

.  them  in.  the  opposite  direction.    In  seeing  this  I 


machine  the  old  amazement  recurs  at  tlie  size,  com- 
plication, and  dignity  of  an  instrument  ('ontrived 
for  so  simple  a  purpose.  The  di;:^ity,  however, 
resides  not  in  the  magnitude  of  the  office,  but  in 
the  saving  of  timo  and  human  lalx)r. 

Of  the  other  two  kinds  of  shawls,  w  liicli  shall 
we  look  at  first  ?  Let  it  be  the  true  and  venerable 
woven  shawl. 

The  wool  is  Australian  or  German — chiefly  Aus- 
tralian. It  comes,  in  thefonn  of  yarn,  from  Bnid- 
ford,  in  hanks  which  are  anything  but  white,  s» 
that  they  have  first  to  be  washed.  Of  the  wasliinjj. 
dyeing,  and  warping  we  need  not  speak,  as  tli«  y 
are  much  the  same  to  the  observer's  and  therefor.3 
to  the  reader's  eye,  as  the  prepamtion  of  yarns  for 
carpets  in  Kendal,  and  of  silk  for  ribbons  in  l^'  >v- 
entry.  While  the  washing  and  drying,  and  the 
dyeing  and  drying  agayi  are  proceeding,  tlic 
higlier  labor  of  preparing  the  pattern  ia  advancing. 

jJut  how  much  of  the  lower  kind  of  work  can 
be  done  during  the  slow  elaboration  of  the  Ingher  I 
It  really  requires  some  patience  and  forti  tude  even 
to  witness  tne  mighty  task  of  composing  and  pro- 
paring  the  pattern  of  an  elaborate  shawl.  I>et  the 
reader  study  any  three  square  inches  of  a  gmxl 
shawl  border  ;  let  the  threads  be  counted,  and  the 
colors,  and  the  twists  and  turnings  of  the  pattern  ; 
and  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  general 
form  has  to  be  invented,  and  the  subdivisions,  and 
the  details  within  each  form,  and  the  filling  up  of 
the  spaces  between,  and  the  colors — as  a  whole, 
and  in  each  particular ;  and  that,  before  the  ma- 
terial can  be  arranged  for  the  weaving,  every 
separate  stitch  (so  to  speak)  roust  bo  paintt.Hl  down 
on  paper  in  its  right  place.  Is  it  not  bewildering 
to  think  of?  Much  more  bewildering  and  impos- 
ing is- it  to  see.  As  for  the  first  sketch  of  the  de- 
sign, that  is  all  very  pretty  ;  and,  the  strain  im 
the  faculties  not  being  cogniziible  by  the  8trang«'r. 
is  easy  enough.  There  goes  the  artist-pencil — 
tracing  waving  lines  and  elegant  forms,  giving  n  > 
more  notion  of  the  operations  within  than  the 
hands  of  a  clock  do  of  the  complication  of  the 
works.  Formerly,  the  employers  put  two  or  three 
good  foreign  patterns  into  the  artists'  hands,  and 
said,  *'Make  a  new  pattern  out  of  these."  Now 
that  we  have  Schools  of  Design,  and  more  acces- 
sible specimens  of  art,  the  direction  is  given  with- 
out the  &ids.  "  Make  a  new  pattern;"  and  the 
artist  sits  down  with  nothing  before  him  but  pen- 
cil and  paper — unless,  indeed,  he  finds  aids  for  him- 
self in  wild  flowers,  and  other  such  instructors  in 
beauty  of  form  and  color.  By  degrees,  the  did'jr- 
eot  parts  of  the  pattern  shape  themselves  out,  and 
combine — the  centre  groups  with  the  ends,  and 
the  ends  grow  out  into  the  sides  with  a  natural  and 
graceful  transiticm.  Then  the  portions,  properly 
outlined,  are  delivered  to  the  colorers  ;  who  cover 
the  drawing  with  oiled  paper,  and  begin  to  j)aint. 
It  would  not  do  to  color  the  outlined  drawing,  he- 
cause  there  are  no  outlines  in  the  woven  fal>rii;.  It 
is  dazzling  only  to  look  upon.  Much  less  minut«^ 
is  the  transferring  to  the  diced  paper  wliich  is  the 
real  working  pattern.  The  sepanvtc  portions  of 
the  finished  pattern  of  a  single  shawl,  when  laid 
on  the  floor,  would  cover  the  carpet  of  a  large 
drawing-room.  The  taking  down  such  a  pattern 
upon  paper  occupies  four  months. 

The  weaving  is  done  either  by  "  lashing,"  or 
from  Jaoquard  cards.  The  Jacquard  loom  answers 
for  the  eternal  patterns,  and  the  ''  lashing"  method 
suflSces  for  those  which  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated. 
The  qian  seated  at  the  *' piano-machine,"  playing 
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QQ  a  sort  of  keys,  from  the  colored  patterns  stuck 
Qp  before  his  eyes,  is  punching  the  Jacquard  cards, 
wnich  are  then  transferred,  in  their  order,  to  the 
locin^machine,  where  they  are  strung  together  by 
boys  into  that  series  which  is  to  operate  upon  the 
warp  in  the  weaving,  lifting  up  the  right  threads 
for  the  shuttle  to  pass  under  to  form  the  pattern, 
as  in  other  more  familiar  manufactures.  The 
»*  lashing"  is  read  off  from  the  pattern,  too,  in  the 
same  way  Jis  with  carpet  patterns  at  Kendal ;  so 
many  threads  being  taken  up  and  interlaced  with 
twine  for  a  red  stitch,  and  then  so  many  more  for 
a  green,  and  so  on.  Boys  then  fasten  each  symbol 
of  a  hue  to  a  netting  of  whipcord,  by  that  tail  of 
the  netting  which,  by  its  knots,  signifies  that  par- 
ticular hue  ;  so  that,  when  the  weaving  comes  to 
be  done,  the  boy,  pulling  the  symbolic  cord,  raises 
the  threads  of  the  warp — green,  blue,  or  other, 
— which  are  required  for  that  throw  of  the  shuttle. 
Thus  the  work  is  really  all  done  beforehand,  except 
the  mere  putting  together  of  the  threads ;  done, 
moreover,  by  anybody  but  the  weaver,  who  is,  to 
say  the  truth,  a  mere  shuttle-throwing  machine. 
The  poor  man  does  not  even  see  and  know  what  he 
is  doing.  The  wrong  side  of  the  shawl  is  upper- 
most ;  and  not  even  such  a  wrong  side  as  we  see, 
which  gives  some  notion  of  the  pattern  on  the 
other.  Previous  to  cutting,  the  wrong  side  of  a 
shawl  is  a  loose  surface  of  floating  threads  of  all 
colors ;  of  the  threads,  in  fact,  which  are  thrown 
out  of  the  pattern,  and  destined  to  be  cut  away 
and  given  to  the  paper-makers  to  make  coarse  gray 
paper.  One  pities  the  weaver,  who  sits  all  day 
long  throwing  the  shuttle,  while  the  boy  at  the 
end  of  his  loom  pulls  the  cords  which  make  the 
pattern,  and  throw  up  nothing  but  refuse  to  the 
eye.  He  has  not  even  the  relief  of  stopping  to  roll 
up  what  he  has  done  ;  for  a  little  machine  is  now 
attached  to  his  loom,  which  saves  the  necessity  of 
stopping  for  any  such  purpose.  It  is  called  **  the 
up-taking  motion."  By  it  a  few  little  cog-wheels 
are  set  to  turn  one  another,  and,  finally,  the  roller, 
on  which  the  woven  fabric  is  wound  as  finished. 

The  bundles  of  weaving-strings  and  netting, 
which  regulate  the  pattern,  are  called  **  flowers." 
From  the  quantity  of  labor  and  skill  wrought  up 
in  their  arrangement,  they  are  very  valuable.  A 
pile  of  them,  on  a  small  table,  were,  as  we  were 
assured,  worth  one  thousand  pounds..  We  may 
regard  each  as  the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  shawl, — 
not  creating  its  material,  but  animating  it  with 
character,  personality,  and  beauty.  We  have  said 
that  it  takes  a  man  a  week  to  weave  a  shawl  ;  but 
this  means  a  "  long"  shawl,andnot  a  **  square." 
The  square  remain  our  favorites  ;  but  the  female 
world  does  not  seem  to  be  of  our  mind.  It  is  true 
the  symmetry  of  the  pattern  is  spoiled  when  the 
white  centre  hangs  over  one  shoulder.  It  is  true, 
the  "  long^"  are  heavy  and  very  warm,  from  be- 
ing twice  doubled.  But  they  have  one  advantage 
which  ladies  hold  to  compensate  for  those  difficul- 
ties ;  they  can  be  folded  to  any  size,  and  therefore 
to  suit  any  figure — tall  or  short,  stout  or  thin. 
We  are  assured  that,  for  one  square  shawl  that  is 
sold,  there  are  a  hundred  "  longs." 

A  capital  machine  now  intervenes,  with  its 
labor-savin<5  power ;  this  time,  of  French  in- 
vention, tormerly,  it  took  two  girls  a  whole  day 
to  cut  off  the  refuse  threads  from  the  back  of  a 
shawl.  But  this  machine,  superintended  by  a 
man,  does  it  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  A  horizontal 
blade  is  traversed  by  spiral  blades  fixed  on  a  cylin- 
der, the  revolving  of  which  gives  to  the  blades  the 


action  of  a  pair  of  scissors.    The  man's  office  is  to 

Eut  in  the  shawl,  set  the  machine  going,  and  to 
eat  down  the  refuse  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  off. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  shawl  remains  some- 
what rough — rough  enough  to  become  soon  a  rather 
dirty  article  of  dress,  firom  the  dust  which  it  would 
catch  up  and  retain.  It  is  therefore  smoothed  by 
singeing.  This  very  offensive  process  is  performed 
by  a  man  who  must  have  gone  through  a  severe  dis- 
cipline before  he  could  endure  his  ousiness.  He 
heats  his  iron  (which  is  like  a  very  large,  heavy 
knife,  turned  up  at  the  end)  red-hot,  spreads  the 
shawl  on  a  table  rather  larger  than  itself,  and 
passes  the  red-hot  iron  over  the  surface,  with  an 
even  and  not  very  rapid  movement.  What  would 
that  Egyptian  dragoman  have  said,  who,  being 
asked  to  iron  out  an  English  clerg3rman's  white 
ducks,  burned  off  the  right  leg  with  the  first  touch 
of  his  box-iron  ?  That  box-iron  was  not  red-hot, 
nor  anything  like  it ;  yet  there  is  no  such  destruc- 
tion here.  There  is  only  the  brown  dust  fizzing. 
Pah  !  that  *s  enough  !  let  us  go  somewhere  else. 

In  a  light,  upper  room,  women  and  girls  are  at 
work,  sitting  on  low  stools,  each  witn  a  shawl 
stretched  tightly  over  her  knees.  Some  of  these 
are  darning,  with  the  utmost  nicety,  any  cracks, 
thin  place,  or  **  faults"  in  the  fabric ;  damine 
each  in  its  exact  color.  Some  are  putting  silE 
fringes  upon  the  printed  shawls,  tacking  them  in 
with  a  needle,  measuring  each  length  by  eye  and 
touch,  and  then  knotting,  or,  as  it  is  called,  **  net- 
ting" the  lengths  by  cross-ties.  One  diminutive 
girl  of  nearly  ten,  is  doing  this  with  wonderful 
quickness,  as  she  sits  by  her  mother's  knee.  The 
girls  do  not  come  to  work  before  this  age  ;  nor  the 
boys  before  twelve.  In  other  rooms,  women  are 
seated  at  tables,  or  leaning  over  them,  twisting  the 
fringes  of  plaid  shawls,  or  picking  out  knots  and 
blemishes  with  pincers,  and  brushing  all  clean, 
and  then  folding  them,  with  sheets  of  stiff  paste- 
board between,  ready  for  the  final  pressure  m  the 
hydraulic  press,  which  makes  them  fit  for  the  shop. 

The  fabric  for  the  printed  shawls  is  light  and 
thin,  in  comparison  with  the  woven.  The  thin- 
ness is  various ;  from  the  barege  to  the  lightest 
gossamer  that  will  bear  the  pressure  of  the  block. 
The  whole  importance  of  the  production  consists 
in  the  printing ;  for  the  fabric  is  simple  and  com- 
mon enough.  A  man  can  weave  ten  yards  per  day 
of  tlie  barege  ;  and  the  silk  gauze,  stnpcd  or  plain, 
requires  no  particular  remark. 

The  designing  is  done  with  the  same  pains  and 
care  as  for  the  genuine  shawl,  but  the  range  of 
subjects  is  larger.  While  something  of  the  Orien- 
tal character  of  the  shawl  patterns  must  be  pre- 
served, much  of  the  beauty  of  French  figured  silks 
and  brocades  and  embroidery  may  be  admitted. 
Thus  the  designing  and  coloring-rooms  contain 
much  that  pleases  the  eye,  though  one  does  not  see 
there  the  means  and  appliances  which  fill  some 
apartment  or  other  of  Birmingham  factories — 
the  casts  from  the  antique,  the  volumes  of  plates, 
the  flower  in  water,  and  so  on.  The  preparation 
of  the  blocks  for  printing,  and,  yet  more,  the  appli- 
cation of  them,  reminded  us  of  the  paper-staining, 
which  we  had  certainly  never  thought  of  before  in 
connexion  with  shawls.  The  wood  used  is  lime- 
wood.  Some  of  the  blocks  are  chiselled  and  picked 
out,  like  those  of  the  paper-stainer.  The  castrblocks 
are  more  curious.  A  punch  is  used,  the  point  or 
needle  of  which  is  kept  hot  by  a  flame,  from  which 
the  workman's  head  is  defended  by  a  shield  of 
metal.    He  bums  holes  by  puncturing  with  this 
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hot  needle  along  all  the  outlines  of  the  hlock  he 
holds  in  his  hands,  much  as  a  little  child  pricks 
outlines  on  paper  on  a  horse-hair  chair-bottom. 
There  is  a  groove  alon^  the  face  of  each  block,  to 
allow  the  luetal  to  run  m.  The  burned  blocks  are 
screwed  tight  in  a  press,  their  joined  tops  forming 
a  saucer,  into  which  the  molten  metal  (composed  of 
tin,  bismuth  and  lead)  i<^  poured.  In  it  goes,  and 
down  the  grooves,  penetrating  into  all  the  burnt 
holes  ;  and,  of  course,  when  cool,  furnishing  a  cast 
of  the  patterns  desired,  in  the  form  of  upright 
thorns  or  spikes  on  a  metallic  ground  or  plate. 
These  plates  are  filed  smooth  at  the  back,  and  fixed 
on  wood,  and  you  have  the  blocks  ready  to  print 
from  ;  one  representing  one  color,  another  another, 
and  so  on,  till  the  plates  for  a  single  shawl  of  many 
colors  may  mount  up  in  value  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Before  printing,  the  fabric  has  been  well  washed ; 
the  barege  being  passed,  by  machinery,  over  cyl- 
inders which  apply  and  squeeze  out  a  wash  of 
soap,  soda  and  glue.  All  roughnesses  had  previously 
been  removed  oy  a  **  cropping"  machine.  After 
drying,  it  comes  to  the  printing- table,  where  it  is 
treated  much  like  a  paper-hanging.  This  is  all 
very  well ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  a 
shower  of  rain  ?  a  not  improbable  incident  in  the 
life  of  a  shawl.  A  paper-hanging  would  not  stand 
a  driving  rain.  Are  mdies  imposed  upon  in  this 
matter,  when  they  are  offered  a  gay-prmted  shawl 
as  wearable  out  of  doors  ?  By  no  means.  Nobody 
knows  how  it  is,  but  the  fact  is  certain,  that  a  good 
steaming,  at  a  tremendous  heat,  fixes  the  colors  by 
some  chemical  action,  without  in  the  least  hurting 
their  lustre  ;  so  the  shawls  go  into  the  steaming- 
box,  andtK)me  out  of  it  able  to  bear  as  many  wash- 
ings as  you  please,  without  any  change  of  color. 
After  drying,  in  a  heat  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
degrees,  they  go  upstairs  to  be  surveyed,  fringed, 
folded  and  pressed. 

It  seems  a  pitv  that  the  fat,  easj,  lazy  Bok- 
harian,  and  the  sfira,  lithe,  patient  Hindoo,  should 
not  come  to  Paisley,  and  see  how  shawls  are  made 
there.  To  tlie  one*,  shaving  his  camel  on  the  plain, 
and  the  other,  throwing  his  antique  shuttle  under 
the  palm,  how  stnmge  would  be  the  noise,  and  the 
stench,  iind  the  speed,  and  the  numbers  employed, 
and  the  amount  of  production  !  To  the  one,  it  may 
be  the  work  of  years  to  furnish  to  the  travelling 
merchant  strips  of  eight  inches  wide,  enough  to 
make  a  shawl ;  and,  to  the  other,  the  production 
of  such  an  article  is  an  event  in  life  ;  while  here, 
at  Paisley,  if  the  pattern  requires  months,  the 
weaving  of  the  most  genuine  and  venerable  kind 
occupies  only  a  week.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
simple  and  patient  Oriental  will  be  driven  out  of 
the  market  by  us,  because  there  is  no  promise,  at 

E resent,  of  our  overtaking  their  excellence.  We 
ope  there  will  be  room  in  the  world  of  fashion 
for  them  and  us  forever — (the  **  forever"  of  that 
world.)  We  shall  not  go  back  to  their  methods, 
and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they  should  come  up 
to  ours  ;  so  we  shall  probably  each  go  on  in  our 
own  way,  which  is  what  everybody  likes  best. 


From  the  Times,  9th  Sept 

NATIONAL   RETRIBUTION.    , 

It  is  a  fearful,  but  at  the  same  time  an  encour- 
aging reflection,  that  the  destiny  of  a  nation  is  left 
by  the  order  of  Providence  in  a  great  measure  in  its 
own  hands.  If  it  is  to  fall,  its  own  vices  and  weak- 
nesses are  selected  as  the  means  of  punishment ; 
if  to  rise,  its  virtues  are  the  wings  to  bear  it  aloft 


and  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  glorious  destiny.  There 
is  but  one  power  which  is  to  conciliate  the  appar- 
ent contradiction  of  individual  free  will  and  prov- 
idential direction,  and  into  the  hands  of  that 
F3wer  the  destinies  of  nations  are  committed.  If 
oland  be  divided  and  annihilated,  her  own  divis- 
ions gave  the  signal  to  the  spoiler,  and  suggested 
the"  partition  under  which  she  fell.  If  Italy  groans 
-under  a  grievous  and  degrading  yoke,  it  is  because 
she'  omitted  to  cultivate  the  manly  virtues  which 
make  men  free  and  valiant,  and  abandoned  herself 
to  the  miserable  discord  and  jealousy  which  have 
placed  twenty-four  millions  of  Italians  at  the  feet 
of  100,000  strangers  ;  and  Ireland,  whose  orators 
and  writers,  whose  clergy  and  laity,  rack  their  in- 
genuity in  perpetually  devising  new  solutions  of 
the  problem  presented  by  her  misery  and  poverty, 
— is  not' Ireland,  more  manifestly  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  the  author  of  her  own  mis- 
fortunes, the  architect  of  her  own  ruin  ? 

To  men  fUmiliar  with  the  vast  exuberance  of 
capital  in  this  country  it  must  appear  ad  most  in- 
credible that  so  small  a  portion  of  our  superabun- 
dance finds  its  way  across  the  Channel.  W  hile  the 
smallest  and  most  uncertain  gains  among  nations 
of  the  most  doubtful  faith  and  unstable  indepen- 
dence are  eagerly  sought  for  by  British  capittvl,  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  there  are  very  few  coun- 
tries in  the  world  which  have  not  received  more  of 
the  overflow  of  British  prosperity  than  Ireland. 
While  we  have  lent  150,000,000/.  to  the  fiiithless 
government  of  Spain,  have  covered  with  roads  and 
railways  the  repudiating  St»ites  of  North  America, 
are  deep  in  the  mysteries  of  Mexican  finance,  and 
profound  in  the  secrets  of  Peruvian  and  Chilian 
bonds,  we  pass  by  a  beautiful  and  fertile  island 
close  at  our  doors,  and  leave  its  resources  undevel- 
oped by  the  capital  we  so  lavishly  squander  else- 
where. The  reasim  is  only  too  clear ; — we  have 
to  deal  with  a  nation  of  homicides,  a  natitm  whose 
feet  are  swift  to  shed  innocent  blood,  but  slow 
and  lingering  when  called  on  to  avenge  the  crime. 
Property  we  may  lose  elsewhere,  and  lose  without 
much  repining,  for  the  gains  of  one  place  com- 
pensate tor  the  losses  of  another  ;  but  a  man's  life 
IS  a  venture  which  cannot  be  apportioned  or  di- 
vided ;  he  sets  it  all  on  one  cast  wnen  he  runs  into 
danger,  and  nowhere  docs  that  danger  meet  him 
in  so  fearful  and  repulsive  a  form  as  in  Ireland. 
Men  will,  for  a  very  small  reward,  or  even  for  sport, 
face  the  open  dangers  of  the  field  ;  but  to  see  in 
every  wall  a  fortress  for  the  lurking  ass:i8sin,  in 
every  coppice  an  ambuscade,  in  every  peasant  a 
murderer  or  an  accomplice,  and  to  know  that  from 
these  things  you  are  pmtected  by  no  innocence  of 
life,  by  no  courtesy  of  demeanor,  by  no  lil)erality, 
by  no  justice,  by  no  mercy,  by  no  sacrifico,  by  no 
popularity,  and  that  these  endearing  qualities  often 
attract  the  blow  by  rendering  the  vengeance  of  the 
secret  tribunal  more  signal  and  more  inscrutiil)lo, 
is  a  trial  which  shakes  the  nerves  of  the  boldest, 
and  renders  men  ready  to  brave  anything  anywhere 
rather  than  wither  under  the  feverish  and  agonizing 
anxieties  of  a  life  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Ire- 
hmd.  The  abstinence  from  murder  is  tlie  first  con- 
dition of  the  reorganization  of  Irish  society.  It  is 
not  much  we  ask,  but,  little  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be 
granted.  The  priests  continue  to  stir  up  the  fierce 
passions  of  the  peasantry,  the  peasantry  unite  in  a 
vast  conspiracy  against  those  on  whose  capital  they 
depend  for  bread,  and,  when  they  slay  those  who 
feed  Uiem,  they  wonder  that  they  are  fed  no  more. 
The  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  the  people  love 
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to  have  it  so ;  and  therefore  to  prophets  and  to 
people  DO  other  refuge  is  left,  save  to  fly  from  a 
lana  which  they  drag  down  with  them  by  their 
follies  and  their  crimes. 

The  recent  murder  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan  Ryan, 
which  hns  suggested  these  remarks,  seems  to  have 
been  an  ordinary  affliir,  neither  rising  much  above 
nor  sinking  much  below  the  usual  level  of  Irish 
agrarian  atrocity.  The  unfortunate  gentleman 
was,  as  appears  very  usual  on  these  occasions,  a  per- 
son of  popular  manners,  much  kindness  of  heart,  and 
held  in  high  and  well-deserved  estimation.  Such 
a  victim  wivs  peculiarly  calculated  to  strike  terror. 
The  cause  also  was,  as  usual,  the  determination  to 
retain  possession  of  land.  Mr.  Ryan  had  been  on 
a  visit  of  conciliation  to  some  troublesome  tenants, 
against  whom  he  was  unwilling  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities. On  his  return  he  suddenly  received  a 
shot  in  his  side,  fell  from  his  horse,  was  dragged  off 
the  road,  and  hud  his  skull  literally  beaten  to  pieces 
by  the  assassins  with  large  stones  and  a  hatehet. 
Two  men  are  in  custody  on  suspicion. 

The  tragedy  is  so  trite,  the  details  so  ordinary 
and  well  understood,  that  we  almost  owe  our  readers 
an  apology  for  dwelling  on*  the  well-known  and 
universally  recognized  features  of  Irish  crime. 
Whether  it  be  Mr.  Batcson,  Mr.  Mauleverer,  or 
Mr.  Ryan,  the  details  are  almost  identical,  and  no 
harder  task  could  be  devised  for  the  memory  than 
retaining  distinctly  for  any  considerable  time  the 
detsiils  of  several  Irish  murders.  It  is  exactly  this 
which  is  so  awful  and  so  hopeless.  In  other  lands 
murder  is  the  result  of  individual  temperament. 
A  monster  arises — a  Rush,  or  a  Manning,  an  Eli- 
sabide,  or  a  Papavoine — marked  out  by  strong  and 
sharply  defined  peculiarities  from  the  rest  of  the 
human  race,  and  dips  his  hands  in  innocent  blood  ; 
but  in  Ireland  murder  is  a  pursuit,  a  habit,  almost 
an  institution.  A  book  of  practice  describing  the 
action  of  ejectment  would  hardly  be  perfect  which 
did  not  note  the  particular  period  at  which  the 
suit  is  most  frequently  abated  by  the  murder  of 
the  lessor  or  the  plaintiff.  While  the  one  is  pre- 
paring his  case  tne  other  is  loading  his  blunder- 
Duss,  and  the  issue  is  removed  from  the  courts  of 
law  to  the  lonely  coppice,  the  secluded  by-path,  or 
the  deserted  stone-qutury. 

So  long  as  these  things  continue — and  there  is 
no  prospect  th.it  they  will  speedily  come  to  an  end 
— so  long  as  the  priests  shall  testify  their  sympathy 
if  not  their  open  approbation  of  deeds  such  as  these, 

f)hi)anthropy  may  preach  and  Parliament  may 
egislate,  but  Ireland  will  remain  a  field  of  blood, 
a  land  to  be  avoided  by  all  those  whom  imperious 
necessity  has  not  chained  to  her  blighted  soil.  The 
crimes  of  the  nation  most  justly  become  its  punish- 
ment ;  it  makes  a  common  ciiuse  with  the  murderer, 
and  vengeance  does  not  fall  on  the  murderer  alone, 
but  is  shared  by  the  whole  land  which  he  ccmtam- 
inatcs  by  his  crime.  It  is  a  scourge  wielded  by 
tlR'ir  own  bloody  hand,  which  is  driving  this  peo- 
[)le  forth  to  expiate  in  eternal  exile  the  crimes 
and  the  sympathy  with  crime  that  turn  from  their 
shores  all  who  would  aid  or  relieve  them.  It  is 
left  to  them  to  execute  venegeanoe  on  themselves, 
and  they  are  doing  it  completely.  Until  this  curse 
be  rooted  out  there  is  no  solid  prosperity  for  Ire- 
land. Gleams  of  hope  there  may  occasionally  be, 
— for  who  can  help  hoping  for  the  future  of  a  coun- 
try so  richly  endowed  by  nature  ? — but  solid  pros- 
perity there  can  be  none  till  a  man  feels  that  his 


life  as  well  as  his  money  will  be  safe  on  Irish 
ground.  All  that  a  man  has  will  he  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  life,  and  little  will  broad  estates  or 
well-paid  rent-rolls  avail  him  if  his  steps  are  dogged 
by  murder  and  his  thoughts  disturbea  by  the  rea- 
sonable apprehension  of  sudden  and  violent  death. 


Benjamin  Disraeli. — ^The  following  description 
of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer  is  given 
by  N.  P.  Willis  in  his  Pencillings  by  the  Way, 
The  parties  met  at  a  dinner  ^iven  by  Lady  Bless- 
ington  : — **  Disraeli  had  arrived  before  me,  and 
sat  in  the  deep  window,  looking  out  upon  Hyde 
Park,  with  the  last  rays  of  daylight  reflected  firom 
the  gorgeous  gold  flowers  of  a  splendidly  embroid- 
ered waistooat.  Patent  leather  pumps,  a  white 
stick  with  a  black  cord  and  tassel,  and  a  quantity 
of  chains  about  his  neck  and  pockets,  served  to 
make  him,  even  in  the  dim  light,  rather  a  conspio- 
uous  object.  Disraeli  has  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable faces  I  ever  saw ;  he  is  lividly  pale,  and 
but  for  the  energy  of  his  action,  and  the  strength 
of  his  lungs,  would  seem  a  victim  to  consumption. 
His  eye  is  olack  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most  mock- 
ing and  lying-in-wait  sort  of  expression  conoeiv- 
able.  His  mouth  is  alive  with  a  kind  of  working 
and  impatient  nervousness,  and  when  he  has  burst 
forth,  as  he  does  consttintly,  with  a  particularly 
successful  cataract  of  expression,  it  assumes  a  curl 
of  triumphant  scorn  that  would  be  worthy  of  a 
Mephistopheles.  His  hair  is  as  extraordinary  as 
his  t4iste  in  waistcoats  ;  a  thick  heavy  mass  of  iet 
black  ringlete  falls  over  his  left  cheek  almost  to  his 
collarless  stock,  while  on  the  right  temple  it  is 
parted  and  put  away  with  the  smooth  carefulness 
of  a  girl's,  and  shines  most  unctuously 

With  thy  incomparable  oil,  Maoasaar. 
Disraeli  was  the  only  one  at  table  who  knew  him 
(Beckford),  and  the  style  in  which  he  gave  a  sketeh 
of  his  habits  and  manners  was  worthy  of  himself. 
I  might  as  well  attempt  to  gather  up  the  foam  of 
the  sea  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
language  in  which  he  clothed  his  description. 
There  were,  at  least,  five  words  in  every  sentence 
that  must  have  been  very  much  astonisned  at  the 
use  they  were  put  to,  and  yet  no  others,  apparently, 
could  so  well  have  conveyed  his  idea.  He  talked 
like  a  racehorse  approaching  the  winning-post — 
every  muscle  in  action,  and  the  utmost  energy  of 
expression  flung  out  in  every  burst.  It  is  a  great 
pity  he  is  not  in  Parliament.  I  have  been  told 
that  he  stood  once  for  a  London  borough  ;  a  coarse 
fellow  came  up  at  the  hustings,  and  said  to  him, 
*  I  should  like  to  know  on  what  ground  you  stand 
here,  sir?'  *  On  my  head,  sir,'  answered  Dis- 
raeli. The  populace  had  not  read  Vivian  Grey, 
however,  and  he  lost  his  election." 

On  Loving. — The  more  tenderly  and  warmly  one 
loves,  so  much  more  does  he  discover  in  himself 
defects  rather  than  charms,  that  render  him  not 
worthy  of  the  beloved.  Thus  are  our  little  faults 
first  made  known  to  us,  when  we  have  ascended 
the  higher  steps  of  religion.  The  more  we  satisfy 
the  demands  of  conscience  the  stron^r  they  be- 
come. Love  and  religion  are  here  hke  the  sun. 
By  mere  daylight  and  torchlight,  the  air  of  the 
apartment  is  pure  and  undisturbed  by  a  single 
particle ;  but  let  in  a  sunbeam,  and  how  much 
dust  and  motes  are  hovering  about ! — J.  P,  Bichter. 
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The  golden  age,  whensoever  it  may  have  had  ex- 
istence on  the  face  of  the  earth,  was  an  age  of  solid 
gold,  there  is  no  kind  of  duubt.  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  innumerable  philosophers  and  moralists 
— sometimes  a  little  disappointed  or  misplaced, 
may-be,  but  sound  sages  and  impartial  judges  none 
the  less — ^that  every  succeeding  age,  in  its  turn, 
has  been  hollow.  The  last  has  always  been  the 
holiowest.  We  must  admit  of  the  present  time 
that  it  is  a  very  hollow  time  indeed,  though  not  a 
worse  time  than  another,  perhaps,  in  the  sage  and 
moral  sense  aforesaid. 

It  is  an  undoubted  and  an  instructive  fact  that 
hollowness  now  plays  an  important  part  in  en- 
gineers' and  mechanical  constructions ;  and  that 
It  is  one  mode  of  carnring  out  a  vast  economy  of 
materials.  A  sheet  of  iron  and  a  few  rivets  now 
perform  the  duty  of  ponderous  castings  or  huge 
erections  of  brick,  or  stone,  or  timber.  A  beam 
of  timber  or  a  mass  of  iron  may  be  treacherous 
within-side,  owing  to  some  inequality  of  structure 
which  escapes  the  eye  of  the  workman ;  and  in 
such  case  the  interior  portion  is  not  merely  useless ; 
it  is  a  positive  burden  and  incumbrance,  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,  an  income-tax  of  a  very  annoying 
kind,  a  bottomless  pit  in  which  the  pay-master 
loses  his  money  and  the  engineer  loses  his  temper ; 
it  renders  no  service  itself,  and  prevents  the 
sounder  portions  from  rendering  their  service. 
It  is,  on  tne  contrary,  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  plate-and-rivet  system  (if  we  may  coin  a 
phrase  to  designate  it),  that  there  is  no  waste  ma- 
terial, no  neglected  material,  no  material  so  far 
beneath  the  surface  as  to  escape  its  due  share  of 
preparation  and  annealing.  None  of  the  iron  par- 
ticles— ^like  individuals  in  an  Exeter  Hall  chorus 
of  seven  hundred--can  hide  their  defects  by  beine 
buried  among  a  mass  of  others ;  they  are  aU 
brought  near  the  front  row,  and  must  beiir  a  fair 
amount  of  scrutiny. 

If  we  watch  the  making  of  these  plates  or  these 
rivets,  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  iron  passes 
through  an  ordeal  which  must  greatly  toushen  and 
strengthen  it.  The  molten  iron,  liberated  from  its 
stony  companions  by  the  heat  of  the  blast  furnace, 
flows  in  a  golden  stream  from  an  aperture  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  furnace,  and  fills  up  a  series  of 
channels  in  the  sandy  floor  of  the  foundry — a  big 
channel  bein^  the  sow,  and  sundry  little  channels 
the  pigs.  These  pigs,  when  cold,  form  oblong 
masses  of  crude,  brittle,  and  very  imperfect  iron, 
quite  unfitted  in  this  state  for  any  engineering  or 
mechanical  purposes ;  they  are  refined  in  one  fur- 
nace and  puddled  in  another,  to  efifect  certain 
changes  in  the  iron ;  the  iron,  in  masses  of  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds,  receives  a  few  mighty  thumps 
from  a  shingling  hammer  weighing  five  or  six.  tons; 
then  it  is  pressed  between  enormous  rollers,  then 
heated  again,  and  then  rolled  again  to  its  proper 
thickness  as  sheet-iron.  Like  as  dough  becomes 
toughened  by  good  kneading,  does  the  iron  become 
toughened  by  these  repeatedmeltings  and  beatings, 
and  rollings  and  pressings.  And  the  rivets,  too, 
share  this  quality  with  the  sheets,  for  they  are 
formed  of  bar-iron  or  rod-iron,  which  has  under- 
gone a  similar  course  of  treatment. 

The  well-kneaded  sheets  and  rivets,  as  we  have 
said,  take  part,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  in  modem 
engineering.  Steam-engine  boilers  and  steam-ves- 
sel flumels  are  examples  familiar  to  every  one.. 


The  sheets  are  cut  to  the  proper  sizes  by  shears  of 
most  irresistible  persuasion,  which  sever  the  mate- 
rial as  effectually  and  as  Quietly  as  the  clasp-knife 
of  the  coalheaver  severs  Ins  bread  and  cheese  into 
coalheaver*s  mouthfuls  ;  another  machine  punches 
rivet  holes  around  the  margin  of  each  sheet,  quickly 
and  cleanly ;  and  a  third  machine  cuts  off  pieces 
from  a  rod  of  iron  to  form  tough  and  sturdy  little 
rivets.  Then,  in  order  that  the  flat  sheets  may 
acquire  a  curvature  similar  to  that  of  a  boiler  or  a 
funnel,  they  are  hammered  on  an  anvil,  a  gauge  or 
pattern  being  used  to  prevent  the  iron  from  over- 
leaping the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  acquiring  too 
gi*eat  a  convexity.  And  now  comes  the  riveting. 
The  riveter  has  a  boy  at  his  elbow,  which  boy  is 
commander-in-chief  over  a  small  portable  forge ; 
the  edges  of  two  sheets  are  lapped  one  over  an- 
other, a  rivet  is  made  hot,  it  is  put  through  the 
coinciding  holes  in  the  two  plates,  and  two  men 
batter  away  at  the  two  ends  of  the  rivet  with  huge 
hammers,  until  the  spreading  ends  of  the  rivet 
bind  with  intense  pressure  the  two  plates  together. 
Thus  does  the  iron  cool,  and  thus  do  the  rivets 
succeed  each  other,  and  thus  is  a  boiler  or  a  fun- 
nel built  up.  It  is  hollow,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
strong. 

As  a  rule,  keep  at  least  half  a  mile  away  from  a 
boiler  factory  ;  for,  of  all  the  wild  and  bewildered 
noises  presented  by  industrial  art,  nothing  ap- 
proaches in  intensity  that  which  results  from 
thousands  of  rivets  being  hammered  by  dozens  of 
lusty  arms,  day  after  day.  And  yet  (as  extremes 
meet)  we  would  really  suggest  a  visit  to  a  boiler 
factory  to  see  what  our  Fairbaimsand  our  Garforths 
of  the  busy  north  have  done  towards  the  silencing 
of  this  hullabaloo.  Many  may  recollect  the  two 
riveting  machines  which  found  a  place  in  the 
Great  Exhibition,  but  which,  unfortunately,  could 
not  be  shown  in  action  ;  the  rivets  are  not  ham- 
mered, but  the  two  ends  are  treated  with  such  a 
loving  embrace  as  efifectuallv  to  bind  the  rivet  and 
the  two  plates  tc^ther.  There  is  a  lesson  also  in 
the  philosophy  of  **  strikes*'  afforded  by  these  ma- 
chines. Mr.  Fairbaim,  in  the  Official  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  gives  us  this  bit  of  information  :  *^  The 
invention  of  the  riveting  machine  originated  in  a 
'  turnout*  of  the  boiler-miikers  in  the  employ  of 
the  exhibitor  about  fifteen  years  ago.  On  that 
occasion  the  attempt  was  made  to  rivet  two  plates 
together  by  compressing  the  red  hot  rivets  in  the 
orainary  punching  press.  The  success  of  the  ex- 
periment immediately  led  to  the  construction  of 
the  original  machine.*'  Improvements  suggested 
themselves  from  time  to  time,  until,  about  eight 
years  ago,the  present  riveting-machine  was  brought 
to  a  state  of  great  efficiency.  **The  machine 
effects  by  almost  instantaneous  pressure  what  is 
performed  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  u  long  scries 
of  impacts.  The  machine  fixes  in  the  linnest 
manner  eight  three-quarter-inch  rivets  in  a  min- 
ute." And  what  is  more,  the  process  is  a  sober, 
quiet  one,  and  the  riveting  is  said  to  be  better 
effected  than  by  the  hammer. 

It  is  to  the  humble  plate-and-rivet  tliat  we  owe 
the  magnificent  Britannia  tubular  bridge — beautiful 
in  an  engineering,  though  not  in  an  a^thetic  sense. 
The  difficulties  which  pressed  upon  Robert  Stephen- 
son in  his  attempt  to  carry  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway  over  the  Menai  Straits,  have  become 
notorious.  He  was  reHOuired  to  make  a  bridge  flat 
at  the  bottom,  and  rigid  enough  to  support  railway 
trains  with  very  little  flexure.  At  the  point  chosen 
the  length  of  the  whole  bridge  is  one  thousand 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  or  thereahouts ;  hut 
the  fortunate  existence  of  the  Britannia  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  causes  the  entire  width 
of  the  water  there,  nine  hundred  feet  and  upwards, 
to  be  divided  into  two  spans  of  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  each.  These  distances  were  required 
to  be  kept  open  throughout  their  whole  length,  so 
that  vessels  of  large  size  might  pass  everywhere 
under  the  bridge,  the  bottom  pixrt  of  which  was 
to  be  one  hundred  feet,  at  least,  above  high-water 
mark.  These  rigorous  conditions  were  a  sore  puz- 
zle to  the  engineer  ;  and,  after  all  other  kinds  of 
bridge  were  considered  and  abandoned,  the  plate- 
and-rivet  principle  was  thought  of.  Then  occurred 
the  remarkable  experiments  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  and 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  and  the  wonderful  proofs  of 
strength  which  such  construction  afibrded — sixty- 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  pounds 
of  pulling  force  required  to  separate  plates  kept 
together  by  a  half-inch  rivet !  Then  came  the  cut- 
ting up  of  nearly  six  thousand  tons  of  iron  in- 
to plates,  and  seven  hundred  tons  of  bars  into 
rivets,  and  the  fitting  of  eighty  miles  of  angle- 
kon,  and  the  punching  of  seven  million  holes 
for  rivets  and  bolts,  and  the  gradual  building  up 
of  these  enormous  tubes.  Lict  it  be  regarded  as  a 
wonderful  evidence  of  economy  of  materials,  of 
strength  produced  by  judicious  arrangement,  that 
this  bridge,  with  its  half-inch  walls  (the  plates  are 
seven-sixteenths  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness),  requires  no  chains  to  hold  it  up,  and 
scarcely  yields  either  to  railway  trains  or  to  hur- 
ricanes of  wind.  The  present  is,  indeed,  a  very 
hollow  time  ;  but  what  a  triumph  is  this  hollow- 
ness  when  considered  (as  it  ought  to  be)  in  con- 
nection with  strength  and  efficiency. 

This  tubular  bridge,  this  Menai  marvel,  has 
produced  mighty  results  in  the  few  short  years 
which  it  has  yet  lived.  Engineers  and  machinists 
are  becoming  quite  tubularly  inclined ;  cast-iron 
is  at  a  discount,  and  plate-and-rivet  is  above  par. 
Iron  is  used  in  bridges  in  various  ways.  In  the 
simple  cast-iron  arch  there  are  often  aifficulties  as 
to  the  heigh  t  of  the  water-way  beneath ;  in  the 
simple  cast-iron  girder,  the  difficulty  of  casting 
and  the  weight  in  handling  give  a  limit  of  some- 
thing like  fifty  or  sixty  feet  to  the  length  attain- 
able ;  in  the  built-up  girder,  formed  of  separate 
castings  fitted  closely  at  the  joints  and  bolted 
together,  bridges  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
long  have  been  obtained ;  in  the  trussed  girder 
there  are  separate  castings  strengthened  by  tension 
rods,  but  the  union  of  cast-iron  with  wrought-iron 
is  seldom  a  happy  one.  They  cannot  agree,  and 
disastrous  family  jars  often  result.  They  cannot 
expand  and  contract  equally,  and  thus  (as  is  sup- 
posed) originated  the  disastrous  fall  of  the  Dee 
bridge  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  bow-string  girder, 
with  a  roadway  suspended  from  an  iron  arch,  there 
has  been  found  an  efficient  principle  for  many  re- 
cently built  bridges.  But  the  tubular  bridge  dif- 
fers from  all  these  in  the  simplicity  of  its  con- 
struction, and  the  profitable  way  in  which  every 
ounce  of  iron  renders  its  due  service.  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn's  experiments  led  to  his  being  invited  to 
make  two  tubular  bridges  for  the  Bolton  and  Black- 
burn railway,  of  about  seventy  feet  span  ;  and  the 
excellence  and  cheapness  of  these  bridges  have  had 
their  wonted  effect.  A  cockney  may  see  how  uely 
these  girder  bridges  may  be  made,  in  the  examples 
furnished  by  the  railway  which  rejoices  in  the 
ample  name  of  **  The  London  and  Birmingham 
and  East  and  West  India  Dock  Junction ;"  but  as 


there  is  no  good  reason  why  that  which  is  statically 
beautiful  should  be  aasthetically  ugly,  we  may  yet 
hope  to  see  graceful  forms  here  married  to  struc- 
tural efficiency. 

The  route  across  North  Wales  has  afforded  us 
the  first  example  of  this  tubular  plate-and-rivet 
system  of  bridge-building;  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  route  to  South  Wales  has  just  furnished 
another,  comprising  a  double  application  of  this 
singular  principle.  When  the  South  Wales  Rail- 
way was  about  to  be  carried  over  the  Wye,  the 
tremendous  tide  of  that  river  at  Chepstow  (sixty 
feet  difierence  of  level  between  high  and  low 
water!)  puzzled  the  engineer  exceedingly,  and  led 
him  to  adopt  a  strange  form  of  bridge,  in  which 
one-half  is  supported  and  the  other  half  suspended. 
The  bridge  itself  belongs  to  the  plate-and-rivet 
genus ;  and  the  suspended  portion  hangs  from 
enormous  tubes,  which  are  themselves  plate-and- 
rivet.  Each  tube  is  above  three  hundred  feethmg, 
by  nine  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  is  circular  in  secti(m, 
and  was  built  up  on  shore  of  plates  and  rivets. 
The  hoisting  of  the  first  of  these  tubes,  in  April, 
1852,  was  a  great  work.  The  traveller  over  this 
unique  bridge  has  rivets  above  him,  rivets  around 
him,  rivets  beneath  him  ;  he  would  be  riveted  to 
the  spot,  if  he  were  not  wliizzed  away  by  the  train. 

The  plate-and-rivet  bears  its  honors  proudly  in 
our  noble  iron  steamer^,  and  in  nothing  does  the 
system  display  itself  more  remarkaiily.  Is  it  not 
noteworthy,  ior  instance,  that  the  Great  Brifciin, 
which  bore  its  rude  fate  so  bravely  on  the  Irish 
coast,  and  which  is  now  going  to  show  its  iron 
sides  among  the  Australians,  should  be  built  up 
of  sheet-iron,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  boiler  or 
a  funnel  ?  An  iron  keel,  six  inches  deep  by  three 
in  width,  will  suffice  for  a  ship  of  a  thousand  tons' 
burden ;  the  ribs,  analogous  to  the  futtocks  of  a 
timber  ship,  are  often  smaller  and  less  heavy  per 
yard  than  ordinary  rails  for  railways ;  and  the 
sheets  of  iron  are  cut  and  punched  and  bent  and 
riveted  with  an  eare  which  shows  that  the  thick- 
ness is  to  be  measured,  not  by  inches,  but  by 
eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  hollowness  of  the  present  time  is  well  illus- 
trated by  certain  lighthouses ;  built  to  bear  the 
bluff  attacks  of  wind  and  rain.  A  few  years  ago, 
Mr.  Gordon  constructed  an  iron  lighthouse  on  a 
lagoon  in  Jamaica  ;  where,  owing  to  local  difficul- 
ties, it  was  computed  that  a  tower  of  masonry 
could  not  have  t)een  constructed  for  less  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  or  in  a  less  period  than 
six  years,  with  the  almost  inevitable  loss  of  many 
lives.  Mr.  Gordon  designed  an  iron  tower,  formed 
on  the  model  of  the  round  towers  of  Ireland ;  in 
eight  months  after  the  plan  was  determined  on, 
the  iron  skeleton  was  ready  for  shipment  from 
England  ;  and  in  nine  months  afler  that,  the  light- 
house was  erected  and  ready  for  lighting.  This 
lighthouse  is  formed  of  nine  tiers  of  cast-iron 
plates,  each  about  ten  feet  by  five,  each  curved  to 
the  required  degree  of  convexity,  and  each  fastened 
to  its  neighbors  by  bolts  and  screws,  and  nuts  and 
rivets.  So  well  aid  this  iron  novelty  do  its  duty, 
that  another  such  lighthouse  was  built  a  few  years 
afterwards  at  Bermuda ;  it  is  a  hundred  and  five 
feet  in  height,  and  is  formed  by  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  curved  iron  plates,  connected  in  the  way 
before  noticed.  These  lighthouses  are  not  strictly 
examples  of  riveted  wrought-iron,  but  of  boltea 
cast-iron ;  nevertheless,  the  two  methods  are  first 
cousins,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  economy  of  ma- 
terial to  which  our  modem  industry  is  tending. 
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THE   PRESENT   HOLLOW  'TIME. 


Surely,  if  solidity  be  looked  for  anywhere,  it 
might  be  expected  m  gates  and  barriers  against 
which  water  is  pressing.  But  in  this  hollow  time 
we  have  altered  all  that;  our  friend  plate-and- 
rivet  has  wedged  in  his  hollow  principles  even  here. 
Let  us  look  at  the  Keyham  steam-dock,  now  in 

Erocess  of  formation  at  Devonport.  Here  is  a 
asin,  the  water  of  which  is  confined  b^  a  gate 
eighty- two  feet  long,  thirteen  feet  wide,  and 
forty-two  feet  deep ;  and  alttiough  the  flood  oc- 
casionally presses  on  one  side  of  this  gate,  or 
caisson,  with  a  force  of  fourteen  hundred  tons, 
uncompensated  by  anv  pressure  on  the  other  side, 
yet  is  this  barrier  as  nollow  and  honey-combed  as 
the  tubular  girders  and  bridges.  Mr.  Fairbaim 
(the  presiding  genius  of  this  species  of  hollowness) 
has  so  managed  matters  that  this  caisson  will  rise 
and  sink,  and  permit  or  obstruct  the  flow  of  water 
with  singulair  ease.  Plate-and-rivet  is  the  magic 
agency,  not  only  to  the  economy  of  material,  but 
to  the  great  furtherance  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  basin  is  intended.  And  that  which  is  good  at 
Devonport  cannot  be  far  otherwise  at  UarUepool, 
where  tubular  dock-gates  have  just  been  applied. 
The  mightily  busy  coal  people  of  Hartlepool  re- 
quire enlarged  docks  for  their  increasing  trade  ; 
and  they  have  consequently  opened  recently  a  new 
dock  fourteen  acres  in  extent.  The  dock  is  con- 
nected with  the  harbor  oif  basin  at  one  end,  and 
with  the  old  dock  at  the  other ;  and,  at  these 
points  of  junction,  there  are  lock-gates  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  across,  formed  almost  wholly  of  wrought-iron 
plates  riveted  t(i^ther.  Hollow  as  they  are,  they 
swing  on  their  hinges,  and  resist  the  watery  pres- 
sure more  bravely  than  gates  formed  of  ponderous 
timbers. 

The  gullant  spirit  of  plate-and-rivet  yields  neither 
to  pulling  nor  pushing,  to  hanging  nor  pressing, 
to  \i'kter  impulse  nor  dry  impulse.  A  crane,  the 
well-known  iiistrument  for  lifting  heavy  weights, 
might  reusunubly  be  expected  to  present  a  thorough 
solidity  in  every  part ;  yet  Mr.  Fairbaim,  as  if  to 
show  tliat  he  cun  beat  every  one  hollow  by  every- 
thing hollow,  now  makes  his  cranes  hollow,  and 
of  the  very  self-same  kind  of  plates  and  rivets  as 
he  makes  iiis  bridges  and  girders,  and  caissons  and 
gates.  Sir  David  Brewster,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1851,  took  occasion  to  speak 
of  those  remarkable  cranes  in  the  following  terms: 
'*  These  structures  indicate  some  additional  ex- 
amples of  the  extension  of  the  tubulair  system,  and 
the  many  advantages  which  may  yet  be  derived 
from  a  judicious  combination  of  wrought-iron 
plates,  and  a  careful  distribution  of  the  material 
in  all  those  constructions  which  require  security, 
rigidity,  and  strength.  The  projection  or  radius 
of  the  jib  of  these  cranes  is  thirty-two  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  and  its  height  thirty  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  is  entirely  composed  of 
wroughtriron  plates,  firmly  riveted  together  on  the 
principle  of  the  upf)er  side  being  calculated  to  re- 
sist tension,  and  the  under  or  concave  side — which 
embodies  the  cellular  construction — to  resist  com- 

{)res8ion.  Tne  form  is  correctly  that  of  the  pro- 
onged  vertebrae  of  the  bird  from  which  this  ma- 
chine for  raising  weights  takes  its  name ;  it  is 
truly  the  neck  of  the  crane." 

One  of  the  cranes,  thus  built  up  of  mere  sheet- 
iron,  has  had  as  great  a  weight  as  twenty  tons 
(nearly  forty-five  thousand  pounds)  suspended  from 
it  without  auy  fracture  or  injury. 

Wherever  we  turn,  east,  west,  north,  or  south, 
in  the  old  world  and  in  the  new,  we  find  a  deter- 


mination existing  to  make  a  hollow  time  of  it 
everywhere.  Bending  sheet-iron  into  flutes  or  hol- 
lows is  the  new  way  of  constructing  portable 
houses — for  California,  if  you  choose  to  go  there. 
California?  What!  the  tubular  principle,  the 
Fairbaim  hollowness,  the  plate-and-rivet,  going  to 
California  ?  Even  so.  It  is  now  almost  as  easy 
to  go  to  the  diggings  with  an  iron  house  to  your 
back,  as  to  ^  to  Alabama  with  a  banjo  on  your 
knee.  The  Eagle  Foundry  at  Manchester  will  tell 
us  all  about  this  corrugated  iron.  In  1849,  iron 
houses  for  California  began  to  be  made  at  those 
works.  One  such  house  was  twenty  feet  long  by 
ten  wide  ;  it  comprised  a  sitting-room  and  a  bed- 
room, one  outer  and  one  inner  door,  and  a  window 
to  each  room.  The  walls  and  roof  were  formed  of 
sheet-iron,  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
in  sheets  sixty  inches  by  thirty.  The  upright  sup- 
ports were  of  hollow  rolled  iron  filled  up  with 
wood;  the  doors  had  frames  of  bar-iron,  with 
panels  of  sheet-iron,  and  the  window  shutters  were 
similarly  constructed.  Every  sheet,  and  every  bit 
of  angle-iron  and  T-iron  and  bolt  and  rivet,  were 
numbered,  so  that  three  or  four  men  could  put  up 
the  house  in  three  or  four  days  ;  and  thus  was  a 
fifly  pound  house  built  in  a  Manchester  factory  in 
a  week,  and  neatly  packed  off  ship-wise  to  the  far 
west.  Another  iron  house  for  California  was  of 
loftier  pretensions — and  if  it  ever  come  to  the  ham- 
mer of  a  Califomian  auctioneer,  he  will  doubtless 
describe  it  in  his  advertisements  as  ^*  a  spacious 
detached  residence,  capable  of  accommodating  a 
&mily  of  distinction" — it  was  twenty-seven  feet 
long  by  twenty-two  wide,  was  two  stories  high, 
and  had  eight  rooms  ;  but  still  its  walls  and  roofs 
were  mere  sheet-iron.  The  Prince  Consort  ad- 
mired, it  is  said,  a  little  model  iron  house  at  the 
Great  Exhibition,  and  forthwith  ordered  a  cor- 
rugated ball-room  for  Balmoral ;  that  is,  a  con- 
venient sheet-iron  detached  building  ;  which,  with- 
out provision  as  a  living  room,  might  be  serviceable 
for  balls  and  occasional  purposes.  This  iron  pa- 
vilion is  about  sixty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  seventeen  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof ;  it  has 
cast-iron  pilasters  (hollow,  of  course,)  and  base 
plates,  two  plate-iron  doors,  eight  French  win- 
dows, and  corrugated  sheet-iron  walls  and  roof. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  first  ball-room,  except  one  of 
canvass,  which  has  walls  only  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  yet  the  wind  is  always  busy ; 
and,  sometimes,  outrageously  powerful  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

And  thus — with  tubular  bridges,  tubular  girders, 
tubular  caissons,  tubular  lock-gates,  tubular  cranes, 
sheet-iron  ships,  and  sheet-iron  houses — with  the 
hollowness  of  all  sorts  of  materials  producing  econ- 
omy and  strength,  the  present  is  indeed  the  hol- 
lowest  of  hollow  times. 


Poetry  seems  to  know  most  of  God*s  world,  History 
of  the  devirs  world. 

Ambition  often  plays  the  wrestler's  trick  of  raising 
a  man  up  merely  to  fling  him  down. 

When  man  writes  of  woman,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  much  more  frequently  he  mentions  her  weakness 
than  his  own  vice. 

To  despair  is  to  sulk  with  God. 

Test  who  have  true  light  in  themselves  seldom 
beoome  satellites. 

Meabubm  not  men  by  Sundays,  without  regarding 
what  thcj  do  all  the  week  after. 


LOUIS    NAPOLEON   AND   THE   TIMES. 
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LOUIS  NAPOLEON   AND   THE  TIMES. 

[See  State  of  France,  p.  94,  Living  Age.] 

from  the  Paris  Moniteur,  Aug.  25. 

Wk  have  had  several  times  occasion  to  remark 
the  malevolence  towards  the  French  government 
of  certain  articles  in  the  English  journals.  We 
remained  silent  as  long  as  they  only  attacked  per- 
sons, hut  at  present  the  entire  nation  is  attacked, 
and  it  becomes  a  duty  to  reply.  The  Times  has 
devoted  a  long  article  in  one  of  its  last  numbers  to 
accumulate  insult  upon  France.  It  compares  it  to 
the  Bds-Empire,  and  condemns  it  to  eternal  in- 
famy. If  the  Times  was  an  organ  of  a  nation,  ours 
mignt  be  affected  by  its  attacks,  but  that  paper, 
the  passionate  interpreter  of  hostile  parties  smce 
the  2d  of  December,  merely  represents  an  inter- 
ested opposition  ;  what  credit,  consequently,  is  to 
be  given  to  its  opinions  ?  What  right  is  there  to 
endure  them  ?  Who,  in  fact,  could  believe,  as  the 
Times  dares  to  pretend,  that  we  are  disinherited 
of  all  our  rights,  and  that  political  life  exists  no 
longer  for  us  ?  Universal  sufiBrage  in  France  is  the 
most  unlimited  exercise  of  the  power  of  election 
for  a  nation.  We  have  said  that  the  Times,  in  our 
eyes,  is  not  the  organ  of  the  nation  in  the  name  of 
which  it  would  pretend  to  speak.  Far  from  us, 
therefore,  to  recriminate  against  the  English  insti- 
tutions; but  could  not  others,  less  well  disposed, 
do  so?  Could  not  they  ask  the  Times  wnether 
England  can  oppose  to  the  tranquillity  and  good 
order  of  our  universal  sufili'age  its  limited  sufirage 
and  its  elections  accomplished  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  scandals  of  disgraceful  jobbery  ?  Could  it  not 
be  said  to  the  Ti/nes  that  in  England  seats  in  Par- 
liament belong  almost  always  to  the  richest — that 
in  France  they  are  free  to  all  without  distinction  ; 
that  there  fortune  decides — that  here  the  people 
choose  ;  that  with  us  everything  is  the  expression 
of  the  nationiil  will ;  that  the  Chief  of  the  State, 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  the  Councils  General  of 
Departments,  Councils  of  Arondissement,  Munici- 
pal Councils,  all  are  elected  by  the  universality  of 
the  citizens — that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, on  the  contrary,  everything  savors  of  the  in- 
equality of  fortunes  as  well  as  the  restriction  of 
rights?  The  Times  may,  if  it  please,  call  this  first 
essay  of  the  most  unbounded  liberty  infamy  ;  but 
does  it  select  a  happy  moment  to  draw  vanity  from 
a  system  which  conduces  to  the  apprehension  of 
public  voting  and  to  the  demand  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  secret  voting  in  place  of  public  election  ? 
The  Times  applauded  the  days  of  July  under  the 
monarchy  of  1830.  It  approved  the  republican 
ovations  after  the  24th  of  February.  Was  that 
because  of  the  conquests  mjide  by  the  people  ?  No  ; 
it  was  on  account  of  the  blood  which  was  shed. 
Its  glorifications  then  were  as  suspicious  as  its 
present  disparagement  is  odious.  The  sarcasm 
against  the  15th  of  August  was  consequently  the 
natunil  cfTjct  of  antipathy  and  calculation.  Vainly 
were  propositions  made  to  the  Chief  of  the  State  to 
celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  the  2d  and  20th  of  December,  1851.  He 
would  not  celebrate  the  one  because  it  regarded 
himself  alone  and  his  triumphs ;  nor  the  other, 
because  it  was  connected  witn  a  painful  feeling, 
and  because  he  wished,* above  all,  to  bury  in  obliv- 
ion even  the  last  recollection  of  our  civil  discord. 
The  anniversary  of  the  15th  of  August  has  been 
alone  consecrated,  and  it  happened  by  a  fortunate 
coincidence  that  the  festival  of  the  VirgiQ,  the 


patroness  of  France,  is  celebrated  the  same  day  as 
that  of  the  emperor.  The  nation  comprehended 
that  noble  idea,  and  associated  itself  with  it 
throughout  the  country  with  enthusiasm.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  envenomed  polemic  of  the  Times. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  entertain  the  idea  of  stopping 
it.  We  trust  that  our  prosperity  will  for  a  long 
period  supply  it  with  materials.  But  truth,  mani- 
fested by  facts,  will  among  serious  men  ever  ob- 
tain an  advantage  over  the  anonymous  pamphlet 
inspired  by  interest  or  by  passion. 

From  the  Times,  28  Aog. 
REPLY  OF  THE  LONDON  TIMES. 

We  have  received  from  the  French  government 
the  only  honor  which  a  government  so  constituted 
has  in  its  power  to  bestow — the  honor  implied  in 
ite  fear  and  its  hatred.  In  the  Moniteur  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  bis  government,  the  president  en- 
deavors to  answer  our  remarks  of  this  day  week  on 
the  melancholy  position  of  the  French  nation, 
deprived  altogether  of  public  life,  and  reduced  to 
seek  in  the  childish  amusements  of  fireworks  and 
scene-painting  an  equivalent  for  its  degrading  ex- 
clusion from  the  earnest  drama  of  real  life,  from 
the  duties  of  the  citizen,  and  the  honors  of  the 
statesman.  Our  remarks,  such  as  they  were, 
seem  to  have  penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  that 
imperial  solitude  in  which  Monsieur  Louis  Bona- 
parte spends  the  happy  and  dignified  hours  which 
he  can  save  from  the  toil  of  destruction  and 
confiscation.  At .  the  head  of  an  enormous 
army,  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a  prostrate 
nation ,  a  few  lines  traced  in  a  foreign  language  by 
an  unknown  hand  have  shaken  the  impassible  man 
of  destiny,  and  probed  the  depths  of  a  conscience 
not  easily  accessible  to  the  voice  of  truth.  We 
cannot  refuse  to  enter  the  lists  with  such  a  cham- 
pion. He  has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  his  own  be- 
half, as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  seven  million  five 
hundred  thousand  votes  of  the  10th  of  December. 
We  only  wish  that  he  would  give  our  reply  the 
same  extended  publicity  in  Franco  as  we  give  to 
his  vindicaticm  m  England.  But  this  he  dares  not 
do.  Groundless  ivs  Monsieur  Bonaparte  may  call 
our  censures,  he  dares  not  make  his  own  nation 
the  judge  of  their  justice,  and  all  the  people  whom 
he  mocks  with  the  name  of  liberty  will  ever  know 
on  the  subject  will  be  so  much  as  it  is  deemed 
prudent  to  notice  in  the  columns  of  the  Moid- 
teur. 

We  will  not  be  led  aside  from  the  point  really 
at  issue  by  the  sarcasm  which  Monsieur  Bonaparte 
levels  against  the  English  constitution.  We  are 
quite  content  that  it  shodld  be  denounced  by  the 
man  '*  who  swore  to  remain  fiiithful  to  the  repub- 
lic, and  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  imposed  by  the  con- 
stitution ;"  who  ^*  declared  that  this  oath  should 
command  his  future  conduct,  and  that  he  would 
fulfil  it  like  a  man  of  honor  ;"  who  **  denounced  as 
enemies  of  the  country  all  those  who  should  en- 
deavor to  change,  by  illegal  means,  that  which  all 
France  had  established  ;"  and  who,  after  these 
things,  made  the  revolution  of  the  2(1  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851.  Such  a  man  is  no  judge  of  compacts — 
for  him  they  have  no  existence,  and  we  are  well 
content  that  our  glorious  constitution  should  be 
honored  by  his  hatred  and  sanctified  by  his 
fear. 

Neither  will  we  be  led  aside  by  the  imputations 
which  the  Aatocrat  of  the  Elys^e  does  not  disdain 
to  throw  upon  ourselves.     We  are    content  to 
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receive  such  unfounded  imputations  as  '*  a  first 
warning,"  but  cannot  condescend  to  answer  them, 
although  brought  forward  by  the  absolute  lord  and 
master  of  thirty-six  millions  of  the  bravest  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  human  race.  Let  Monsieur 
Bonaparte  call  us  **  the  passionate  interpreter  of  hos- 
tile parties,"  **  the  representative  of  an  interested 
opposition,"  and  strive  to  persuade  the  nation 
which  he  has  duped  and  dragooned,  that  his  gov- 
ernment can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  honest  con- 
viction. True,  as  he  says,  we  are  not,  like  the 
Moniteur,  the  organ  of  a  nation ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance, at  any  rate,  we  are  something  more — the 
organ  of  the  conscience  of  the  human  race,  the 
organ  of  that  feeling  which  distinguishes  man  from 
brute,  the  mouthpiece  of  that  unbending  law  of 
morality  which  perjured  judges  cannot  pervert,  and 
all  the  prestige  of  success  cannot  elude.  To  one 
accusation,  however,  which  the  irritation  of  Mon- 
sieur Bonaparte  has  induced  him  to  make  against 
us,  we  must  reply.  We  approved,  he  says,  of 
former  revolutions,  not  because  they  were  con- 
quests made  by  the  people,  but  on  account  of  the 
blood  which  was  shed.     It  is,  therefore,  we  sup- 

Eose,  because  the  2d  or  rather  4th  December  was 
loodless,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  give  in  our 
adhesion  to  its  success  1  Surely  the  recommenda- 
tion of  blood,  if  that  were  to  our  taste,  was  not 
wanting,  when,  in  the  broad  daylight,  in  the  most 

{mblic  thoroughfares  of  Paris,  twelve  hundred  harm- 
ess  passers-by,  unarmed,  and  without  a  show  of 
resistance,  were  murdered  by  the  drunken  soldiery 
whom  Monsieur  Bcmaparte  bad  bribed  for  that  pur- 
pose !  No ;  if  we  dissent  from  the  revolution  of 
the  2d  of  December,  it  is  not  because  it  has  not 
shed  blood  enough.  The  proper  anniversary  is  the 
4th  of  December,  and  it  should  be  celebrated  at 
the  March^  des  Innocens.  The  name,  at  any  rate, 
might  recall  mothers  murdered  with  children  in 
their  arras,  old  men  slain  on  their  thresholds, 
children  of  seven  years  old  massacred,  as  well  aa 
the  other  glories  which  the  president  takes  so 
much  credit  to  himself  for  not  commemorating. 

The  real  question  is,  have  we  been  dreaming  all 
this  while  ?  Is  it  a  pretence  that  France  is  dis- 
inherited of  all  her  rights,  that  political  life  exists 
no  longer  for  her,  as  the  Times  dares  to  assert  1 
And  is  she,  on  the  contrary,  as  Monsieur  Bona- 
parte declares,  making  the  first  essay  of  the  most 
unbounded  liberty  ?  If  France  has  political  life,  we 
shall  find  it,  like  animal  life,  in  the  perfection  of 
her  organs,  her  senate,  her  legislature,  her  gen- 
erals, her  magistracy,  her  local  councils,  and,  above 
idl,  in  her  press.  Iler  courts  are  at  this  moment 
presided  over  by  the  very  men  who  met  together 
on  the  2d  of  December  to  declare  the  president 
deposed  for  treason  and  perjury,  who  took  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  this  very  person  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  who  now  administer  in  his  name  so 
much  of  the  law  as  he  has  suffered  to  exist,  so 
often  as  he  allows  it  to  have  its  course.  The  army 
is  commanded  by  the  same  General  Magnan,  who, 
on  the  trial  of  Monsieur  Bonaparte  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  for  the  attempt  at  Boulogne, 
overwhelmed  him  with  his  contempt  for  his  un- 
successful attempt'  to  corrupt  him.  iSnoe  then  the 
attempt  has  been  renewea,  and  with  better  suc- 
cess. Here,  also,  we  can  find  no  political  life. 
The  Senate  is  a  band  of  mercenary  pensioners, 
without  power,  and  without  character,  and  the 
legislative  body  is  barely  allowed  to  testifv  its  dis- 
approbation of  the  ruinous  extravaeance  it  is  not 
permitted  to  check.    There  is  no  me  here.    But 


there  is  universal  suffrage,  and,  though  every  in- 
stitution which  that  suffi-age  can  app)int  is  sedu- 
lously denuded  of  all  authority  ana  dignity,  uni- 
versal sufl[ruge  compensates  for  this  trivial  defect 
by  the  splendor  of  its  name.  But,  to  make  this 
suffrage  anything,  the  elector  sliould  be  allowed 
not  merely  a  vote,  but  a  choice.  Liberty  implies 
an  alternative,  and  that  alternative  the  French 
government  does  not  allow.  As  well  not  elect  at 
all  as  be  forced  to  vote  for  the  nominee  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  thus  disgrace  an  institution  they  are 
not  permitted  to  use.  We  are,  then,  justified  in 
concluding  that  in  France  at  present  there  is  no 
political  life  ;  and,  if  we  pass  from  institutions  to 
acts,  we  shall  find  in  the  plunder  of  the  Orleans 
family,  and  the  hulks  of  Lambessa  and  Cayenne, 
gorged  with  thousands  of  unconvicted  exiles,  the 
best  proof  that  the  great  end  of  human  society — 
protection  of  person  and  property  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  lawless  power,  is  not  included  in  the  plan 
of  the  present  government  of  France. 

If  this  be  aTaithful  picture  of  the  present  state 
of  France — and  who  can  deny  that  it  is  so? — have 
we  not  a  right  to  wonder  at  the  degeneracy  of  a 
nation  which,  under  the  load  of  degradation  and 
misery  which  this  man  has  brought  upon  it,  can 
find  time  or  taste  for  reviews  and  processions,  for 
rockets  and  transparencies?  And  does  not  the 
spectacle  of  Caesarean  France,  with  her  servile 
senate,  her  mercenary  generals,  her  mixed  minis- 
tries of  pleasure  and  business,  her  fierce  prictori- 
ans,  and  her  pliant  magistrates,  necessarily  force 
upon  us  a  comparison  with  the  darker  periods  of 
the  Roman  empire  ?  Monsieur  Bonaparte  aims 
at  too  much.  The  press  of  France  would  long 
since  have  said  so,  but  her  press  is  mute.  Ilcr 
tribune  would  have  said  so,  but  her  tribune  is 
dumb.  A  nation  may  be  free  and  proud,  or  en- 
slaved and  submissive ;  but  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  France  can  be  made  by  any  art  vain  of  her 
slavery  and  proud  of  her  dishonor.  In  the  false 
praises  of  the  Moniteur  there  is  more  offence  than 
m  our  honest  and  open  censures.  Servitude  is 
only  the  more  galling  when  it  is  called  freedom , 
and  despotism  never  so  insulting  as  when  it  wears 
the  mask  of  liberality.  Monsieur  Bonaparte 
repudiates  comparisons  with  the  Lower  Empire  of 
Rome.  Can  he  trace  no  family  likeness  to  one 
personage,  at  least,  in  the  sketch  which  Gibbon 
gives  or  Commodus  ?  '*  Amid  the  acclamations 
of  a  flattering  court  he  was  unable  to  disguise  from 
himself  that  he  had  deserved  the  contempt  and 
hatred  of  every  man  of  sense  and  virtue  in  his 
empire ;  his  ferocious  spirit  was  irritated  by  the 
consciousness  of  that  hatred,  by  the  envy  of  every 
kind  of  merit,  and  by  the  just  apprehension  of 
danger." 


Some  critics  are  like  the  valiant  flies  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare,  who  dare  to  eat  their  breakfast  on  the 
lip  of  a  lion. 

Ir  thou  hast  a  loitering  servant,  send  him  on  thine 
errand  just  before  his  dinner. 

DKSPAni  gives  the  same  fatal  ease  to  the  mind  that 
mortification  does  to  the  body. 


is  a  high-bred  steed,  that  bounds  over 
the  asperities  of  life.  Self-conceit  a  blind  liack,  which 
knocks  its  head  against  every  impediment. 

Fakatioibiib  are  the  sudden  blazings-up  of  loose- 
teztored  minds. 
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From  the  Athenaeum,  28th  Aug. 
LORD   MAHON   AND   MR.    SPARKS. 

Beply  to  the  Strictures  of  Lord  Mahon  and  Others 
on  the  Mode  of  Editing  the  Writings  of  Wash- 
ington.    By  Jared  Sparks. 

Letter  to  Jared  Sparks,  Esq. ;  being  a  Rejoinder,  <SfC. 
By  Lord  Mahon.     Murray. 

A  PAPER  war  is  raging  between  Lord  Mahon  and 
Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  the  American  editor  of  the 
twelve-volume  edition  of  the  writings  of  Washing- 
ton. In  the  liist  published  vohime  of  his  **  Histo- 
ry of  England,"  the  English  writer  accused  the 
American  editor  of  having  tampered  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  texts.  Mr.  Sparks  replied — and 
Lord  Mahon  has  answered  the  reply.  From  the 
two  published  letters,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  clear 
perception  of  the  cause  and  state  of  the  contro- 
versy— which,  in  a  few  words,  we  will  lay  before 
our  readers.  Lord  Mahon 's  accusation — an  accu- 
sation, let  us  say,  not  made  for  the  first  time  bv 
bim — was  threefold  ;  it  charged  Mr.  Sparks  with 
having  omitted  certain  passages  from  the  letters  of 
Washington — with  having  altered  others — and 
with  having  added  some.  Mr.  Sparks  admits  the 
first  and  second  charges,  and  justifies  his  practice. 
Having  to  condense  into  twelve  volumes  as  much 
matter  as  would  have  filled  fifty,  it  was  necessary 
to  omit  a  good  deal — and  in  some  of  the  rejected 
passages  it  is  easy,  he  allows,  to  find  notices  of 
events  or  traits  of  character  which  a  neutral  per- 
son shall  consider  of  public  interest.  With  respect 
to  alteration,  Mr.  Sparks  contends  that  he  has  only 
corrected  obvious  slips  of  the  pen,  bad  spelling, 
false  grammar,  and  so  forth.  Had  he  done  no 
more,  there  would  have  been  little  occasion  to 
complain  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  examples 
of  change  and  suppression  adduced  by  Lord  Mahon 
go  a  long  way  towards  proving  that  the  system  of 
the  American  editor  was  based  on  a  desire  rather 
to  please  certain  States  and  families  in  the  Union 
by  the  omission  of  passages,  than  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  historical  truth.  The  most  serious 
charge — that  of  adding  to  the  text — Lord  Mahon 
has  seen  good  cause  to  withdraw  as  not  sustainable  ; 
and  he  has  done  this  with  so  much  frankness  and 
unreserve  as  in  some  measure  to  atone  for  the 
haste  and  rashness  with  which  it  was  originally 
made. 

From  the  same,  4th  Sept. 

Ix  our  Gossip  columns  of  last  week  we  gave  our 
readers  some  insight  into  the  particulars  of  a  lit- 
erary dispute  which  has  arisen  between  Lord  Ma- 
hon and  Jared  Sparks  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  had  dealt  with  the  letters  and 
papers  submitted  to  him  for  his  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Washington.  Less  for  the  sake  of  the 
immediate  quarrel  itself  than  for  that  of  once  more 
asserting  our  view  of  the  principles  which  it  in- 
volves— and  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
integrity  of  history — we  think  it  well  here  to  treat 
the  subject  at  somewhat  greater  length. 

The  question,  in  fact,  has  taken  a  shape  more 
general  and  important  from  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  handled.  As  Lord  Mahon  had  charged 
three  special  offences  on  the  editorial  shoulders  of 
Mr.  Sparks,  only  one  of  which  could  be  met  with 
a  distinct  negative,  it  seemed  necessary  to  the 
American  writer  to  quit  the  special  ground  of 
defence  to  the  indictment  preferred  a^nsthim, 
and  go  in  search  of  reasons  for  maintaining — not 


that  the  facts  were  contrary  to  the  charges,  but  that 
the  charges  were  not  sustained  by  the  law  of  the 
case.  With  respect  to  Washington's  letters  and 
papers,  he  does  not  deny  that  he  has  altered  and 
omitted  very  considerably ;  but  he  contends  that 
what  he  has  done  in  these  respects  has  been  done  in 
conformity  with  the  rules.  The  question,  then,  is — 
What  are  the  rules  ?  What  are  the  limits  of  an  edi- 
tor's license  in  dealing  with  the  texts  which  come 
into  his  hands  for  publication  ?  On  this  important  • 
point  there  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion 
tetween  Mr.  Sparks  and  Lord  Mahon  ; — and,  for 
ourselves,  we  feel  bound  to  differ  from  them  both. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  to  look  into  this  matter  on 
account  of  the  literary  papers  with  which  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  controversy  is  already  charged. 
Lord  Mahon — as  our  readers  know — is  the  literary 
executor  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  and  it  is  of  considerable  importance 
to  recent  and  contemporary  history,  that  no  false 
theory  of  an  editor's  duty  should  interfere  to  in- 
jure the  truth  and  completeness  of  the  historic 
documents  which  it  has  become  his  duty  to  prepare 
and  publish. 

Mr.  Jared  Sparks — who,  let  it  be  fully  acknowl- 
edged, edited  Washington's  papers  on  a  system 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  avowed  and 
described  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work — ^is  of 
opinion,  that  **  it  is  the  solemn  duty'*  of  an  editor 
*'  to  correct  obvious  slips  of  the  pen,  occasional  in- 
accuracies of  expression,  and  manifest  faults  of 
grammar,  which  the  writer  himself,  if  he  could  have 
revised  his  own  manuscripts,  would  never  for  a 
moment  have  allowed  to  appear  in  print:" — and 
to  that  exteut  Lord  Mahon — whose  charge  against 
Mr.  Sparks  is  for  tamperings  of  a  more  serious  kind 
— is  willing  to  concede  the  duty — or,  at  least,  the 
ri^ht.  But  we  suspect  that  most  men  of  letters 
will  consider  this  a  very  dangerous  assumption  of 
editorial  authority  ;  and  we  think  that  Lord  Mahon 
is  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  perils  involved  in  the 
concession  of  such  powers.  A  conscientious  his- 
torian will  not  trust  himself  with  so  dangerous  an 
exercise  of  responsibility.  They  who  know  the 
power  of  even  a  comma  to  alter  the  complexion  of  a 
sentence,  will  carefully  refrain  from  even  the 
slightest  chance  of  miscoloring  the  original  draft. 
The  text  of  the  historian  will  of  course  reflect  his 
own  reading  of  the  documents  on  which  it  is  based ; 
— but  the  documents  which  are  the  final  witnesses 
for  or  against  him  must  when  produced  in  their 
own  name  have  no  interpreters  but  themselves.  . 
Remembering  the  transforming  value  of  a  word, 
we  must  not  have  a  single  foreign  word  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  witnesses,  even  for  the  sake  of 
euphony.  Since  a  meaning  may  disappear  at  the 
conjuration  of  grammar ,  we  cannot  suffer  the  school- 
master to  interfere  with  the  materials  of  history. — 
Even  on  lower  grounds  than  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  evidence  uugarbled,  we  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Sparks  or  with  Lord  Mahon.  We  might 
be  quite  willing  to  receive  Washington's  final  ver- 
sion, with  corrections,  of  his  own  earlier  writings 
— though  even  in  that  case  much  that  is  character- 
istic, and  even  much  that  is  true,  must  be  lost. 
The  thought  of  yesterday  modified  by  the  reflection 
of  to-day  is  historically  false.  The  exponents  of 
passion — which  is  the  modeller  of  action — subjected 
to  the  revision  of  the  philosophic  mood,  lose  their 
relation  to  the  passion  and  their  power  of  illustrat- 
ing the  action.  Still,  if  there  is  to  be  correction, 
it  must  be  only  in  the  original  handwriting.  How 
is  Mr.  Sparks  to  discover  what  Washington  would. 
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or  would  not,  have  allowed  to  appear  in  print  ?   At  the  change  may  be  easily  made  (let  us  suppose)  by 

the  time  when  he  wrote,  he  would  probably  have  half  a  word — and  that,  therefore,  instead  of  ••  behaved 

left  in  his  publication  all  the  passion,  heartiness,  HU"  ^e  ought  to  see  in  print  "  behaved  well !"     In 

and  vehemence— at  the  end  of  a  century,  the  sage  s^^o^t,  I  would  ask  you,  sir,  upon  the  principle  which 

of  Mount  Vernon  would  as  probably  have  cancelled  y^?  ^^^  *<>  \^^^^  ^^^  privilege  of  an  Kditur,  what 

much,  and  altered  more,  before  allowing  his  papers  '^^"^  ^""^  ^<^^  *^^^"«  ^^^^  ^^'^^  P^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^"  • 
to  go  to  press.     Then,  even  if  an  editor  had  a  right       ^he  truth  is,  we  repeat,  that   there  is  but  one 

to  put  himse  f  in  W^i^hington  s  place,  and  strike  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^j^or  to  adopt.     If  he  is  editing 

out  of  his  letters  what  Ac  -  would  never  have  al-  ^^j  j^^j  papers~and  publishing  them  rts  originals 

lowed  to  appear  in  print,    which  Washington  must  _g>^  ^J^^  k-produce  them  textuallv  and  litorally. 

such  editor  personate-the  young  general,  in  the  ^  ,^^  ^^^  J^^  j^^^,,^^^  ^  ^^^^j^  (>rcharactor.     A 

thick  of  the  nght,  with  the  emotions  of  the  scene  „,•    „»^n;r.«  ««  «  oi;.^  ;«  *u^  ^^  . ««     :r  k.ku.,^! 

t'L-  J    ii_      r-  >.     •    »  XL  mis-spellinsr  or  a  sill)  in  the  cranimar — it  nat)itual, 

upon  hiii-m  a  word,  the  kistopcal  man-<.r  the  ;,  ^  ^^^  ^^^^,^  „Xr'8  8t<)ry-if  not,  is  a  com- 

af)8tract  and  imaginary  sage  porm^  coldly  over  the  „e„{-  „„  4,,^  ^^^^  ^.^i^h      '  i;,,,,  jho  blot 

documents  in  which  the  story  of  a  revolution  is  of  a  tear,  tocxplain  the  circumsUinces  under  which 

written  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  events ?  it  was  written.-The  historian,  of  course,  is  not 

Certoinlythefirst  If  either      What  18  wanted  by  fettered  by  the  same  laws  as  the  editor.     He  is 

the  worfd-not  only  as  a  matter  of  integrity,  but  ^oond  to  produce  the  substance  of  his  documents, 

as  a  matter  of  mterost-is,  the  story  of  the  trials,  ^ut  i„  his  own  form,  and  according  to  his  own  in- 

the  jassion,  the  vicissitude  of  the  time  as  they  ex-  terpretation.    He  may  translate  ani paraphrase  :- 

isted-not  as  a  person  looking  back  to  them  may  the'editor  must  be  exact  and  literal, 
prefer  that  they  should  have  occurred.     Ihus,  for 

a  chronological,  if  for  no  better,  reason ,  Mr.  Sparks  

cannot  have  been  able  to  put  himself  in  Washing-  j^^  Chambers'  Journal. 

ton's   place — and   he  had  therefore  no  right  to 

change  a  word  on  that  ground.     Besides,  what  is  THINGS   TALKED   OF  IX  LONDON. 

gain^  by  such  alteration  as  Lord  Mahon  charges 

against  the  American  Editor?  To  quote  one  or  two       An  oflScial  notice  from  the  Post-office  states,  that 

examples : ^r^™  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  present  month  London  is  to  be 

placed  on  the  same  footing,  with  respect  to  letters. 
Where,  for  example,  Washington  in  familiar  corre-  as  the  rest  of  the  country — that  is,  they  must 
spondence  mentions  "  Old  Put,"  you  have  made  him  either  be  stamped  before  being  posted,  or  sent  un- 
say "  General  Putnam'*  (April-1, 1776)  ;  that  where  paid.  This  is  a  measure  which  will  materially 
bespeaks  of  a  small  sum  as  "but  a  flea-bite  at  pres-  diminish  the  labor  of  keeping  accounts  at  the  cen- 
cnt,''  you  have  substituted  the  words  "  totelly  inade-  fc^al  office  :  and  the  more  that  hibor  is  saved,  the 
3S*^-,^x  ''^'u  ^,®"?''^'  .^*  i^^  *^°"®r,,  (November  ^^^  ^^j  ^^^^  y^  j^^  ^^  fatcilitate  postal  commu- 
28,  1/75)  ;  that  where,  m  the  same  letter,  he  com-  '^t.-^  tj^^i,„  ««^  .v«»:^^:«»i=  «««  «^,^  u^  «o«f 
plains  of  an  incompetint  secretary,  and  adds,  "I  nication      Books  and  periodicals  can  now  be  sent 

shall  make  a  lame  hVnd,   therefore,  to  have  two  of  ^  "*??*  ^^^^^  <?l^!}^«»  **  *^^  ™*«  ^^  a  shilling  a 

this  kidney,"  you  prefer  to  lean  on  the  preceding  par-  VO^^-^  fact  which  those  who  have  hitherto  sent 

agraph  that  they  cannot  "render  that  assistance  their  parcels  at  any  one's  trouble  and  expense  but 

which  is  expected  of  them."  .  .  You  will  not  allow  ^^vev  own,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mmd.     Ocean 

him,  as  he  appears  in  your  pages,  to  call  Lord  Dun-  Penny  Postage  is  growing  into  favor,  and  is  talked 

more  "  that  arch-traitor  to  the  rights  of  humanity"  about  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  project 

(Dec.  15,  1775)  ;  or  the  English  people  "  a  nation  will  not  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
which  seems  to  be  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue,  and  to        The  French  are  going  to  send  a  new  Scientific 

those  feelings  which  distinguish  a  civilized  people  from  Exploring  Expedition  to  South   America,  chiefly 

the  most  barharous  savages"  (Jan.  31,1776).  Again,  for  researches  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay.     Perhaps 

where  Washington  really  wrote  that  in  the  Carolinas,  the  veteran  Bonpland,  who  waa  so  long  detained 

;*  Mr.  Martin's  firstattempt  [through  those  universal  by  the  dictator  Francia,  may  be  induced  to  come 

instruments  of  tyranny,  the  Scotch]  has  met  with  ite  y^^^^  j^  j^  ^  ,^^  j^as  written  to  express  his  desire 
deserved  success,"  you  leave  out  the  passage  withm      o     .       .       .    xv.  »    j  \i  .      u      i 

the  brackete  (A^rill.  1776).  ^       ^  of  returning  t»  France      And  something  has  l^en 

'^  said,  at  Washington,  about  sending  a  couple  of 

The  loss  is  here  apparent.    Some  racy  and  idio-  frigates  to  survey  the  great  river  Amazon,  in  which, 

matic  expressions,  as  full  of  character  as  they  are  as  the  official  document  states,  there  is  a  sufficient 

redolent  of  the  tent  and  of  the  strife  in  which  the  depth  of  water  to  float  a  large  ship  at  the  foot  of 

great  actor  was  engrossed,  are  dropped  out  of  the  the  Andes,  1500  miles  from  the  sea.     America 

record  of  the  day — and  some  cold  ana  commonplace  will  surely  be  well  known  some  dav.     Meanwhile, 

paraphrases,  without  life  or  soul  in  them,  are  given,  we  are  extending  our  knowledge  of  Africa  ;  a  map 

not  as  Mr.  Sparks'  emendations,  but  as  Washing-  of  that  country  is  about  to  be  published,  compris- 

ton's  own  language.  ing  the  whole  region  from  the  equator  to  nineteen 

Lord  Mahon  puts  a  case  to  Mr.  Sparks : —  degrees  of  south  latitude.     In  this  the  recent  dis- 
coveries will  be  laid  down,  and  we  shall  see  Mr. 

There  is  [he  writes]  a  letter  of  Washmgton's  in  Gal  ton's  route  of  1600  miles  from  Walfish  Bay  to 
which  he  complains  that  in  an  affSair  at  Haerlem  Odonga,  near  a  large  river  named  the  Nourse,  and 
(Sept.  16, 1776)  two  brigades  which  he  mentions  had  to  the  country  of  the  Ovampo,  described  as  an  in- 
behaved  ill—in  fact,  had  run  away.  Now  let  us  sup.  tellicent  tribe  of  natives.  We  shall  find,  also,  that 
pose  that  the  first  mteUigence  had  proved  inaccurate^  the  snow-peaked  mountains  seen  by  the  German 

Whv  tSL  ^crhf^^^^^  missionarlS,  and  considered  to  be  the  source  of 
Why,  then,  might  not  a  later  isaitor  argue  on  your  .,  ixtl'^  xr-i  *.  i.u  v.  i.  oha  m 
principle,  that  Washington,  were  he  aUve,  would  have  *^«  Wjiite  Ni  e,  are  not  more  than  about  oOO  miles 
no  other  wish  than  to  do  justice  to  his  soldiers—that  distant  irom  the  eastern  cojist ;  and  it  is  sjnd  that 
he  would  have  been  eager  to  correct  his  false  imprcs-  no  more  promising  enterprise  could  be  undertaken 
Bions— that  his  Editor  is  bound  to  bring  his  despatoh  tljan  an  attempt  to  ascend  and  explore  them,  start- 
to  the  same  state  as  he  would  have  brought  it— that  ing  from  Mombas.     Barth  and  Overweg  were  at 
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the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Tchad  when  last  heard 
firom  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  slave-traders,  find- 
ing their  occupation  decreasing  on  the  western 
coast,  have  lately,  for  the  first  time,  penetrated  to 
the  interior,  ana  tempted  many  of  the  natives  to 
sell  their  children  for  showy  European  goods. 
Lieutenant  Macleod,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  proposes 
to  ascend  the  Niger  in  a  steam-launch,  and,  when 
up  the  country,  to  cross  over  to,  and  descend  the 
Gambia,  with  a  view  to  discover  new  sources  of 
trade  ;  and  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird  is  still  ready  to 
carry  a  vessel  up  any  river  of  the  western  coast  to 
which  government  may  please  to  send  him.  Be- 
sides the  travellers  mentioned,  there  are  others 
pushing  their  way  in  different  parts  of  the  south  ; 
and  tlie  French  are  not  idle  m  the  north — they 
have  added  to  our  information  concerning  Abys- 
sinia, and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Great 
Desert.  But,  in  addition  to  African  geography, 
all  these  explorations  have  added  to  our  knowledge 
of  African  geology.  A  vast  portion  of  the  interior 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  inland  sea,  of  which 
Ngami  and  other  lakes  are  the  remains  ;  fossil 
bones  of  most  peculiar  character  have  been  found, 
but  only  of  terrestrial  and  fresh-water  animals.  A 
name  is  already  given  to  a  creature  of  a  remote 
secondary  period  ;  Professor  Owen,  from  the  ex- 
amination of  a  few  relics,  pronounces  it  to  be  a 
Dia/nodon.  According  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  such 
have  been  the  main  features  of  Africa  during  count- 
less ages  ;  *'  for  the  old  rocks  which  form  her  outer 
fringe,  unquestionably  circled  round  an  interior 
marshy  or  lacustrine  country,  in  which  thedicyno- 
don  flourished  at  a  time  when  not  a  single  animal 
was  similar  to  any  living  thing  which  now  inhabits 
the  surface  of  our  globe.  The  present  central  and 
meridian  zone  of  waters,  whether  lakes,  rivers,  or 
marshes,  extending  from  Lake  Tchad  to  Lake 
Ngami,  with  hippopotami  on  their  banks,  are, 
therefore,  but  the  great  modern,  residual,  geo- 
graphical  plienomena  of  those  of  a  mesozoic  age." 

Research  is  as  active  as  ever  in  France.  M. 
Bernard,  who  is  well  known  as  a  physiologist  and 
anatomist,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  salivary 
glands,  finds  that  each  of  the  three,  common  to 
nearly  all  animals,  furnishes  a  different  secretion. 
The  saliva  from  the  sublingual  gland  is  viscous  and 
sticky,  fit  to  moisten  the  surface  of  substances,  but 
not  to  penetrate  them,  giving  them  a  coat  which 
facilitiites  their  being  swallowed;  that  from  the 
parotid  gland,  on  the  contrary,  is  thin  and  watery, 
easily  penetrates  substances  taken  into  the  mouth, 
and  tliereby  favors  their  assimilation ;  while  the 
saliva  from  the  submaxillary  gland  is  of  a  nature 
between  these  two.  These  facts  were  verified  by 
soaking  portions  of  the  membrane  in  water,  as 
well  iis  by  experiments  on  the  living  subject ;  the 
liquid  in  which  they  were  soaked  presented  the 
same  character  as  that  of  the  secretions. 

The  varying  of  the  parotid  secretion  with  the 
nature  of  the  tbod  taken,  is  considered  by  M.  Ber- 
nard to  be  a  proof  that  this  secretion  is  especially 
intended  to  favor  mastication.  A  horse  kept  on 
perfectly  dry  food  gives  out  a  far  greater  quantity 
than  when  the  food  is  moistened.  Experiments 
on  the  dog  and  rabbit  supplied  similar  results ; 
and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  the  gland 
will  secrete  saliva  in  the  course  of  an  hour  weigh- 
ing eight  or  ten  times  as  much  as  its  own  tissue. 
A  striking  example  this  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
saliva  can  be  separated  from  the  blood  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  of  the  fallacy  of  founding 


conclusions  on  the  quantity  secreted  within  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  sublingual  gland  is  inert  during  mastication, 
and  only  begins  to  act  as  swallowing  commences, 
when  it  envelops  or  lubricates  the  chewed  sub- 
stance with  a  fluid  that  assists  its  passage  to  the 
stomach.  The  function  of  the  submaxillary  has 
much  to  do  with  taste  ;  the  fluid  which  it  pours 
out  dilutes  and  diminishes  the  pungent  flavor  of 
sapid  substances,  and  at  the  same  time  weakens 
the  energy  of  their  contact.  The  three  organs  are 
identical  in  texture,  though  so  different  in  their 
secretions;  **  each  gland,"  as  M.  Bernard  says, 
**  having  a  special  act,  its  function  is  exercised  un- 
der separate  and  independent  influences.  Not- 
withstanding their  discharging  into  and  mixing  in 
the  mouth,  their  use  remains  distinct,"  as  above 
stated.  To  complete  this  brief  summary  of  an  in- 
teresting subject,  it  may  be  added,  that  birds  and 
reptiles  have  but  one  kind  of  saliva,  answering  to 
the  viscous  in  mammalia. 
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We  were  present,  in  the  Hanover-square  Rooms, 
says  the  **  Morning  Chronicle,"  at  a  series  of  ex- 
periments intended  to  demonstrate  the  possibility 
of  a  system  of  **  Universal  Language,"  of  which 
M.  Sudre  claims  to  be  the  inventor.  So  far  as  we 
could  make  out,  however,  the  invention  appeared 
to  be  rather  one  for  facilitating  expression  or  com- 
munication, from  individual  to  individual,  in  any 
language — in  fact,  a  sort  of  vocal  short-hand — than 
anything  which  can  lay  claim  to  being  a  universal 
tongue.  M.  Sudre  takes  the  seven  notes  of  the 
octave — the  do,  re,  mi,  &c.,  in  fact — and  manages 
to  express,  by  means  of  them,  any  short  sentence. 
That  he  can  do  so,  he  proved  by  the  following 
process.  Upon  the  platform  of  the  Hanover-square 
Rooms  was  placed  a  young  lady.  M.  Sudre  took 
his  station  oeneath  this  platform,  on  a  level  with 
the  spectators,  and  invited  any  of  the  latter  to 
write  a  French  sentence  upon  a  board  perfectly  in- 
visible to  the  young  lady,  who  was  the  interpreter. 
We  ought  to  mention  that  the  musical  alphabet 
can  be  conveyed  by  a  musical  instrument,  oy  the 
voice  enunciating  the  do,  re,  mi,  &c.,  and  by  signs 
of  the  fingers,  like  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet. 
The  first  sentence  written  was  Quelle  heure  est  ill 
M.  Sudre  played  a  few  disjointed  notes  on  the 
violin,  and  the  interpretrix  at  once  enunciated  the 
sentence.  This  process  was  repeated  at  least  a 
dozen  of  times  with  different  phrases.  Sometimes 
the  young  Itidy  stated  that  she  could  not  make  out 
every  word,  but  that  she  had  deciphered  enough 
to  understand  the  thought  expressed,  a  position 
which  any  short-hand  reporter  will  perfectly  appre- 
ciate. The  written  sentences  were  afterwards  con- 
veyed by  the  enunciation  of  the  symbols  formed  by 
the  names  of  the  notes  of  the  octave,  and  with  the 
same  success.  M.  Sudre  enunciated  very  distinctly 
such  a  sentence  as  **  do-sol-fa-mi-si-re-la-do,"  and 
so  on,  and  the  interpretrix  repeated  the  French 
words  written  on  the  board.  The  process  of  convey- 
ance was  then  shown  by  gesture,  on  the  ordinary 
principle  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet ,  which  it 
was  evident  would  apply  to  the  new  system  as  well 
as  to  ordinary  language  ;  and  the  experiments  ter- 
minated, leaving — so  far  as  we  were  concerned- — 
the  impression  that  M.  Sudre  had  invented  an  in- 
genious process  of  vocal  stenography,  but  that  the 
I  universu  language  was  still  left  m  the  dark. 
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We  had,  next,  experiments  demonstrating  the 
Telephonic  system,  of  which  the  same  gentleman 
is  the  inventor.  Telephony  is  a  simpler  form  of 
the  **  Ljingue-Uni  verse  lie"  principle,  and  is  des- 
tined for  the  conveyance  of  military  and  naval  or- 
ders. It  seems  to  be  capable  of  being  practically 
useful,  more  so,  indeed,  than  the  more  pretentious 
application  of  the  theory.  Thus  M.  Sudre  takes  a 
book  of  French  miUtary  signals,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany selects  from  it  a  phrase — perhaps,  **  L'ennemi 
nous  attaquc  au  droit."  A  bugler  placed  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  room,  under  M.  8udre's  direc- 
tions, sounds  a  few  notes,  and  the  young  lady  inter- 
prets them  into  the  communication  selected.  The 
same  thing  was  done  with  peculiar  rolls  of  the 
drum — and  also  by  means  of  combinations  of  strokes 
upon  bass  drums — intended  to  represent  the  tones 
of  cannon  of  different  calibre,  each  tone  standing  for 
a  note,  but  only  three  notes  being  used — the  octaves 
and  the  intermediate  fourth  of  0. 

That  M.  Sudre  has  invented  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  abridging  words  so  as  to  represent  them 
either  by  the  seven  musical  sounds  or  by  the  names 
of  the  seven  musical  sounds  of  the  octave,  and  that 
his  plan  can,  under  certain  circumstances  and  for 
certain  purposes,  be  made  very  useful,  is  at  all 
events  indisputable.  In  reference  to  the  universal 
language,  our  ideas  are  still  unenlightened,  but  we 
cordially  recommend  our  readers  to  attend  M.  Su- 
dre^s  very  curious  5^a/ice5  and  judge  for  themselves. 


Farmee's  Almanac. — Mr.  Livermore,  of  this  city, 
has  published  No.  67  of  Leavitt's  Farmer's  Almanac. 
The  preface  announces  that  Mr.  Dudley  Leavitt,  the 
author,  after  having  edited  the  successive  numbers  of 
this  work  for  more  than  half  a  century,  died  Septem- 
ber 20,  1851,  aged  80  years.  One  might  have  antic- 
ipated, from  such  an  event,  that  the  successive  num- 
bers of  the  Almanac  would  cease,  or  at  least  that  the 
labor  of  preparirig  them  would  have  devolved  upon 
another  hand.  But  it  seems  that  Mr.  Leavitt  was  so 
fully  prepared  for  the  event,  as  £ir  at  least  as  his 
astronomical  labors  were  concerned,  that  not  only  the 
Almanac  for  the  then  ensuing  year  was  completed, 
but  the  preface  adds  : — 

**  Mr.  Leavitt  had  in  his  hands,  perfectly  prepared 
for  the  printer,  in  his  legible  chirography,  the  man- 
uscripts of  his  Almanac,  each  caretlilly  and  neatly 
sewed  into  a  book,  for  every  year  up  to  1857  inclu- 
sive. Besides  the  incalculable  labor  required  to  bring 
these  manuscripts  into  their  present  perfect  shape, 
Mr.  Leavitt  had  prepared  tables  for  his  Almanac 
from  1858  to  1899,  inclusive.'' 

This  is  a  degree  of  punctuality,  of  which  there  are 
few  examples,  especially  in  the  editorship  of  a  period- 
ical work. — Daily  Advertiser. 


'Etaai  HousdKdd  Words. 
KILSPINDIE. 

Kino  James  to  royal  Stirling  town 

Was  riding  from  the  chase. 
When  he  was  aware  of  a  banished  man 

Returned  without  his  grace. 

The  man  stood  forward  from  the  crowd 

In  act  to  make  appeal ; 
Said  James,  but  in  no  pleasant  tone, 

**  Yonder  is  my  Gray-steeL" 

He  knew  him  not  by  his  attire. 

Which  was  but  poor  in  plight ; 
He  knew  him  not  by  his  bro¥m  curls. 

For  they  were  turned  to  white ; 


He  knew  him  not  by  followers. 
For  want  had  made  them  strange  ; 

He  knew  him  by  his  honest  look, 
Which  time  could  never  change. 

Kilspindie  was  a  Douglas  bold, 
Who,  when  the  king  was  young. 

Had  pleased  him  like  the  grim  Gray-steel, 
Of  whom  sweet  verse  is  sung  : 

Had  pleased  him  by  his  sword  that  cropped 

The  knights  of  their  renown, 
And  by  a  foot  so  fleet  and  firm. 

No  horse  could  tire  it  down. 

But  James  hath  sworn  an  angry  oath. 

That  as  he  was  king  crowned. 
No  Douglas  ever  more  should  set 

His  foot  on  Scottish  ground. 

Too  bold  had  been  the  Douglas  race, 

Too  haughty  and  too  strong  ; 
Only  Kilspindie  of  them  all 

Had  never  done  him  wrong. 

**  A  boon  !  a  boon  !"  Kilspindie  cried  ; 

"  Pardon  that  here  am  I  ; 
In  France  I  have  grown  old  and  sad, 

In  Scotland  I  would  die.*' 

Kilspindie  knelt,  Kilspindie  bent, 

His  Douglas  pride  was  gone  ; 
The  king  he  neither  spoke  nor  looked. 

But  sternly  rode  straight  on. 

Kilspindie  rose,  and  pace  for  pace 

Held  on  beside  the  train. 
His  cap  in  hand,  his  looks  in  hope. 

His  heart  in  doubt  and  pain. 

Before  them  lay  proud  Stirling  hill. 
The  way  grew  steep  and  strong, 

The  king  shook  bridle  suddenly, 
And  up  swept  all  the  throng. 

Kilspindie  said  within  himself ; 

**  He  thinks  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
And  wishes  pleasantly  to  see 

What  strength  may  still  be  mine.'* 

On  rode  the  court,  Kilspindie  ran. 
His  smile  grew  half  distressed  ; 

There  was  n*t  a  man  in  that  company. 
Save  one,  but  wished  him  rest. 

Still  on  they  rode,  and  still  ran  he. 
His  breaUi  he  scarce  could  get : 

There  was  n't  a  man  in  that  company, 
Save  one,  with  eyes  unwet. 

The  king  has  entered  Stirling  town. 

Nor  ever  graced  him  first  ; 
Kilspindie  sat  him  down,  and  asked 

Some  water  for  bis  thirst 

But  they  had  marked  the  monarch's  face, 

And  how  he  kept  his  pride  ; 
And  old  Kilspindie  in  his  need 

Is  water's  self  denied. 

Ten  weeks  thereafter,  severed  still 
From  Scotland's  dear  embrace, 

Kilspindie  died  of  broken  heart. 
Sped  by  that  cruel  race. 

Ten  years  thereafter,  his  last  breath 

King  James  as  sadly  drew  ; 
And  though  he  died  of  many  thoughts, 

Kilspindie  crossed  him  too. 
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7^  Hiitory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot!.  Bj  T.  A. 
MiGNET.  2  Toli.  London :  Bentlaj. 
AiroMisr  all  the  modes  (ifBettling  a,  dispute,  and 
Mtisfying  the  earnest  longine  for  justice  which  dis- 
turbs the  heart  of  man,  perhnpa  the  old  method, 
hj  eiogle  combat,  presents  most  points  of  imme~ 
diate  satisliiotian ;  there  is  something  so  entirely 
congenial  to  the  feeliugis  in  seeing  a  cause  person^ 
iGed,  tuid  adequately  represented.  Much  of  this 
present  satisfiictian  is  experienced  when  we  Gnd  in 
the  page  of  historjf  some  grand  stru^la  main-- 
tained,  some  vitul  question  wurked  out,  by  men 
alive  Co  their  responBibllities,  equal  to  the  impor- 
tant interests  the;  support,  and  with  minds  and  . 
tempers  akin  to  the  prindples  thcj  advocate. 
Such  a  combat  and  such  champions  we  find  in  the 
period  we  are  now  called  on  to  consider — a  period 
nut  less  remarkable  for  the  mighty  interests  in- 
volved in  the  battle  then  fought  out,  than  for  the 
|>ersoDnl  qualities  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  their 
lingular  adaptation  to  the  parts  they  severally  ' 
played.  It  may  besaid,  indeed,  thatcircumstainces 
have  the  power  of  moulding  characters,  and  fitting 
them  to  the  form  assigned  them,  but  the  adapta- 
tion here  is  something  much  more  particular  and 
appropriate.  Ilud  any  of  the  leading  characters 
in  this  droma  changed  places,  we  see  that  the  re- 
sults might  have  been  altogether  iliffDrent,  and 
these  difiurences  of  such  magnitude,  na  to  alter  the 
whole  face  of  society  abroad  and  at  home,  even 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  course  of  events  connected  with  the  unhappy 
queen  whose  character  is  the  subject  of  our  article, 
by  turns  brings  before  us  all  the  principal  person- 
ages of  that  period  ;  around  her  they  often  group 
themselves,  and  with  her  all  were  intimately  con- 
cerned ;  so  closely,  indeed,  that  the  conWctalwavs 
develops  their  inner  nature,  unmasks  their  de- 
signs and  motives,  and  tests  and  tries  them,  as 
some  great  power  of  nature  tests  every  substance 
that  Is  brought  within  its  inQuenoe.  It  is  a  test 
popularly  considered  fabil  Co  the  magnanimity  of 
our  great  Eliiabeth,  and  to  the  disinterestedness 
of  Scotland's  ^at  statesman  :  a  teat  to  bring  out 
in  glaring  relief  all  the  Gerceness  of  Knox's  no- 
turc  ;  to  reveal  the  secret  sources  of  France's  du- 

Elieity ;  and  the  cruelty,  the  treachery,  the  am- 
ition  of  ijpain  ;  and  to  make  manifest  the  utter 
corruption  which  lay  on  the  surface  at  least  of  the 
old  religion,  and  Co  expose  every  failure  of  sin- 
cerity, reverence,  and  charity,  in  that  form  whioh 
superseded  it.  False  heiself,  Mary  of  Scotland  is 
Jet  the  mirror  of  truth  to  those  who  approach  her  ; 
we  see  in  every  instance  the  bad  in  blacker  colors, 
and  the  pure  gold  of  the  best  sullied  by  on  alloy, 
which  need  not  have  been  detected,  but  for  the 
severe  trial  she  brings  them  to. 
The  Giir,  candid,  impartial  mind  finds  in  the 


records  of  Mary  and  her  times  lessons  of  sooh 
interest  and  imporfcince,  such  a  fiir  and  clear  in- 
siglit  into  persons,  motives,  and  the  secret  springs 
of  great  events,  as  will  repay  the  toils  of  the  most 
laborious  searoh.  But  (or  any  rool  good,  for  the 
ascertoioiDg  of  truth,  for  fulfilling  any  of  tb«  omib 


I  and  purposes  of  history,  candor  and  impartiality 
I  are  so  important,  are  indispensable  in  so  stringent 
a  sense  oi  the  term,  that  we  mav  say  it  is  bettiir 
not  to  study  them  at  all,  than  to  do  so  in  any  other 
spirit ;  and  experience  shows  us  how  hard  it  is  for 
those  who  bring  themselves  within  reach  of  Maiy't 
fasdnations,  to  preserve  these  qualities.  For  oer 
beauty  lives  still ;  threehundred  years  have  passed, 
and  her  smiles  and  tears  have  yet  power  to  move 
the  heart,  and  to  pervert  the  judgment.  Thoie 
well-known  features  reign  over  the  imagination  at 
though  we  beheld  them  with  our  eyes  ;  we  look  in 
her  iVice  and  forget,  not  only  all  that  can  be  said. 
but,  alas  !  all  thut  can  be  proved,  against  her.  If 
this  be  so  now,  it  was  surely  a  happy  thing  for 
England  that  while  all  this  beau^  lived  ood 
breathed,  our  country  lay  under  a  woman's  rale. 
Most  unfortunate  Mary  must  have  deemed  it.  No 
king  could  have  withstood  the  temptation  once  to 
behold  those  charms,  no  man  could  have  resisted 
their  inSucnce.  What  would  have  been  the  end, 
who  can  tell  I  Had  she  once  come  a  suppliant  be- 
fore him,  the  world  might  have  seen  the  ancient 
tale  realized — 


it  uid  greet  hf 


fl  Wngei 


"She  ii  muro  beiatifDl  thondaj." 
.And  so  she  might  have  slid  into  the  unguarded 
throne,  which  she  never  abandoned  the  hope  of 
one  day  possessing.  Even  Elinnbeth  seemsto  have 
known  that  her  siuety  lay  in  distance,  that  it  was 
risking  loo  much  to  indulge  a  natural  curiosity. 
We  can  hardly,  indeed,  overrate  what  might  have 
been  Mary's  living  piwcr  onder  liivoring  circum- 
ebinces,  when  we  see  to  what  an  extent  her  Ctscina- 
tions  blind  the  moral  sense  of  her  bistorianB  and 
apologists  at  this  distant  period  of  time :  when  we 
note  the  tender  names  they  give  to  her  errors,  what 
effirts  they  make  to  elude  them,  bow  shrinkingly 
they  approach  the  mention  of  them,  how  hnstily 
theypassthemDver,liow  petulantly  unjust  it  renders 
them  to  all  beside,  applying  all  the  severer  moral 
utandard  to  her  fellow-nctots  for  the  license  they 
a.llow  themselves  in  her  solitary  exceptional  cose. 
M.  Mienet,  her  latest  biographer,  and  whoM 
work,  ab^  condensing  as  it  does  much  new  mat- 
ter,  has  given  the  subject  a  fresh  interest,  Is  batter 
dcBcribed  as  Mary's  admirer  than  her  apologist; 
for  having  a  taste,  and,  we  must  believe  also,  a 
tender  conscience,  for  historic  accuracy,  there  is  no 
want  of  lyniess  to  complain  of  in  his  detail  of  the 
beta  of  his  heroine's  story  ;  her  worst  enemy  (the 
epithet  invariably  applied  to  every  conscientious 
believer  in  Mary's  guilt  in  the  one  sreat  transne- 
^on  of  her  life)  never  brought  together  so  CTent  a 
weight  of  evidence  against  her.  In  tact,  he  be- 
lieves all  the  bad  she  nas  ever  been  charged  with 
The  remarkable  point  in  M.  Mignet  is,  that  this 
conviction  of  guilt  in  no  way  seems  to  aOcct  his 
feelings  towards  her.  She  still  occupies  in  his 
inind  the  niebe  of  injured  innocence  and  virtue. 
Xow  and  then,  it  is  tiao,  the  ursency  of  the  ease 
dra^  &Dm  him  some  unwilling  phrases  of  ooodem- 
uataon ;  bat  the  ttnu  of  bis  work  ia  ejmpathiung 
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MtmiratioD.  We  know  not  what  may  be  the  ee- 1 
oret  cause  for  this  perverted  judgment.  WhettiL-r  | 
it  Is  to  be  found  in  his  pride,  as  a  Frenchman,  in  | 
Mary's  beauty  and  grace,  herself  half  a  Frenrh-  i 
woDian  by  birth,  and  wholly  by  education;  ur 
wbetlier  Jt  proceeds  from  an  equally  patriotic , 
hatred  of  Elizabeth  as  a  main  authorof  our  national 
greatness,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  probably  both 
theM  motivea  have  their  influence  :  certain  it  is 
that  Eliiubeth  eets  all  the  bard  irordH,  is  the  ob- ' 
JBct  of  all  the  virtuous  indignation  our  author  hiis 
to  bestow  ;  and  that  the  Ksme  faults  which  in  Mury 
are  passed  over  without  comment,  or  even  somi^- 
times  with  a  lofty  tribute  of  praiso  to  her  taletit, 
ingenuity,  and  matchless  resuurcee,  ore  in  Elii^n- 
'    ■'    '  '  '  '      1  of  righteous  censurt-. 

rill  aEIird  sufficient 


proof  of  tiiis,  wiUiout  lingering  at  tbe  outset  to  | 
■ubatanUate  our  charge.  We  who  are  compelled ,  | 
however  ungallantly,  to  take  Mignet's  fiicts — borne  i 
out  as  they  ate  by  every  truatwurthy  preTioua  fair^ 
tory — oud  to  form  our  own  severer  conclusions  upi>n! 
them,  must  proceed,  without  further  delay,  to  de- 
tail these  &ct8  as  recent  search  boa  conGrmcd,  and 
thrown  new  light  upon  them ;  first  attempting  to  > 
show  that  in  spite  of  the  elegance  of  Miiry's  eduL'a- ' 
tion,  and  tbe  apparent  promise  of  her  youth,  thcTL' 
was  nothing  in  her  early  training  to  render  tin' 
darker  pages  of  his  hist^iry  impossible,  nor  mon' ' 
Dncongeniol  and  unnatural  than  great  crimes  mur-t 
always  be,  when  we  set  ourselves  deliberately,  anil  | 
in  cool  blood,  to  account  for  them. 

Mary  is  universallj  called  uuGirtonnte  and  tin- . 
happy — too  often,  to  screen  her  from  severer  aud 
mora  appropriate  epithets.  But  unhappy  and  iin- 
fiirtunate  she  may  be  truly  called  in  the  cit«uiii- 
stancesof  her  childhood  and  of  her  education.  Fi>r 
what  greater  mishap  could  have  befallan  a  beauii- 
ful  and  innocent  child,  Chan  to  be  taken  from  u ' 
mother's  care  to  be  reared  in  the  bosom  of  the' 
Court  of  France,  under  the  eye  and  immedinti'  i 
superintendence  of  her  uncle  the  Cardinal  of  Lur- 
raine,  the  most  in&mous  member  of  the  house  ul' ' 
tiuise,  and  under  t^e  maternal  care  and  example ; 
of  her  mother-in-law,  Catharine  of  Medici,  tliuti 
type  and  byword  of  falsehood  and  cruel  treacbery  ] , 
01  this  court  M.  Mignet  gives  us  the  following 
picture : —  i 

This  court  wss  then  the  most  magnilioent,  tliel 
most  elegant,  the  moat  joyous,  and,  we  must  odd,  thi' ' 
moat  lai  in  Europe.  Still  retaining  certain  militaiy  ' 
cuatoms  of  the  middle  agea,  and  at  the  same  time 
conforming  to  the  inlellectual  usages  of  the  time  ol' 
tlie  renaitiaitct,  it  waa  half-chivulrio  and  half-litein- 
ry,  mingling  toumnmenta  wilh  studies,  Imnting  wiili 
erudition,  mentnl  achieTements  with  bodily  eieroisrs, 
tlie  ancient  and  rough  games  of  skill  aad  strengtli 
ivilh  the  novel  and  delicate  plessnrei  of  the  art^. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  splendor  snd  vivaoity  whicli 
Prancis  I.  b:ui  mtr[>duced  into  his  court,  bj  attracting 
llilther  alt  the  principal  nobility  of  Franoe,  by  edu- 
citing  ss  pagea  therein  young  gentlemen  of  all  llif 
provinues,  hy  adorning  it  with  nearly  two  hundroil 
t.vliea  t-elonging  to  Ihe  greatest  CLmilies  in  the  kiiJg- ! 
dom,  and  by  ealablishlDg  it  sometimes  in  the  splen,l<il 

Eilnces  of  Foutainebleau  and  9C.  Germain,  which  lit; 
ad  either  built  or  beautified  on  the  banks  of  )!i'- 
Seine,  and  sametimos  in  the  spacious  onstlea  of  Blni-- 
aud  Aroboise,  which  hia  predeceesors  bad  inhsbili-i 
on  tin  banks  of  the  Loire.  A  careful  imitator  of  hi>  I 
other's  example,  Henry  II.  kept  up  the  sarm  maK- 
niBoenos  at  his  eonrt,  whioh  was  praaided  over  with ' 
as  mn^  Kraoe  a*  aotiriCy  by  the  subtle  Italian. 
Catharine  deMedici.wbosecharaoter  bad  been  formed 


by  Francis  I.,  who  hod  admitted  her  into  the  peliU 
baade  de  ta  damitfavoritra  with  whom  he  used  lo 
hunt  the  stag,  and  frequently  sport  with  slone  in  his 
pleasare-hooBeB  l  The  men  were  constantly  in  the 
company  of  the  women  ;  the  queen  and  her  Indies 
were  present  at  all  the  games  and  amuaemenis  of 
Henri  fl.  and  hia  gentlemen,  and  nocompanled  ihem 
in  the  chase.  The  king,  on  his  part,  logetlier  wilh 
the  noblemen  of  hia  retinue,  us«l  to  pass  several 
houra  every  morning  and  evening  in  the  apartments 
of  Catharine  de  Medici.  "  There,"  Bays  BranlOnie, 
"  there  was  a  host  of  human  goddesses,  sonic  more 
beautiful  than  othera  ;  every  lord  and  gentlemnn 
conversed  with  her  he  loved  best ;  whilst  the  king 
talked  to  Ihe  queen,  his  sister,  the  djiuphineas  (Mary 
Stuart),  and  the  princesses  together  wilh  thoae  lords 
and  princes  who  were  seated  nearest  him."  As  the 
kings  themselves  had  avowed  mistreBses,  they  were 
doirons  that  their  aahjects  should  follow  their  ei- 
ample,  "  and  if  they  did  not  do  so,"  says  Bmnli'ime, 
"  they  considered  them  OMOombe  and  foels." — Mig- 
ntl,  vol.  i.,  p.  ST. 

It  is  of  this  court,  and  its  inSuence  upon  the 
susceptible  mind  of  childhood,  that  M.  Mignet 
ventures  to  say,  that  Mary  "  during  this  period 
only  gained  benefit  from  it"  (p.  40).  as  if,  because 
she  was  not  old  enough  to  take  an  active  share  in 
its  immoralities,  that  thereibre  her  moral  sense 
was  not  infected  by  the  atmosphere  Id  which  she 
lived.  Whereas  it  was  this  union  of  elegance  and 
polish  with  deep  depravity  which  constituted  its 
chief  danger.  She  might  under  another  aspect 
have  learnt  to  view  sin  with  horror  and  dis<;ust ; 
but  in  this  gay  domestic  social  scene  of  wicked- 
ness, in  nhicn  even  religion  was  by  no  means  shut 
out,  and  was  universally  acknowledged  and  re- 
spected, such  a  foundation  of  laxity  and  tolerance 
of  evil  was  laid,  as  oficrs  the  readiest  solution  fur 
all  the  subsequent  errors  of  her  life.  Mary  had 
infinite  charms  and  gtucea.but  there  is  hardly  any 
indication  of  her  posaessing  a  conscience  ;  as  fiir  its 
in  them  lay,  those  polished  princes  and  cardinnls 
strangled  it  in  the  cradle,  to  moke  her  more  like 
themselves,  more  the  creature  of  their  designs. 
Nothing  is  more  learful  amongst  these  masters  uf 
dissimulutioD  and  proQigacy,  of  which  that  bad 
court  furnished  80  many  examples,  than  the  ab- 
sence of  remorse  a^or  their  ill  deeds  are  done. 
I«u  sinners  show  us  a  mind  in  torment,  full  of 
Miguisb,  if  not  repentance,  when  the  tempter 
abandons  ^em  to  their  fate  ;  but  these  ^i);iintic 
criminals,  these  wholesale  plotters,  and  poisoners, 
and  assassins,  who  filled  the  earth  with  ttieirdceds 
of  violence,  seem  to  havo  heea  able  to  sustain  tlicir 
courage  and  their  audacity  to  the  end.  So  lifted 
veil  reveals  what  should  have  been  the  terrors  of 
Charles  IX. 's  last  houra ;  he  died  calmly,  his  hand 
clasped  in  that  of  his  mother  Catlinrinc.  We 
might  call  it  an  exemplary  end,  but  that  there  is 
no  sign,  no  confession,  not  one  symptom  uf  repent^ 
ance  for  one  of  the  blackest  crimes  that  disgrace 
our  nature.  And  the  reason  fur  this  muat  Ihi  tliut 
with  them  the  very  salt  had  lost  its  Mivor ;  their 
religion  was  corrupt,  as  being  discun netted  with 
purity  of  life.  Party  spirit,  no  less  than  Bcll'-iu- 
dulgence,  led  to  this  fatal  result.     With  many  a 

E'evous  failing  in  Christian  love  and  charity,  the 
formsTS  did  vet  preach  morality :  and  because 
they  did  so,  and  bad  used  the  universal  decay  uf  it 
as  a  powerful  weapon  against  the  religion  in 
power,  therafoie  those  in  spiritual  high  places  did 
too  often  only  the  more  defy  and  disregard  the 
monl  preoepts  of  tbe  Gospel,  only  the  more  beld 
lions  of  purity  and  truth  as 
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tenial,  because  that  opposite  party  sternly  upheld  from  the  disturbed  state  of  Scodand,  and  the  con- 

tbem.    And  when  Mary  early  learnt  to  abhor  John  stant  attempts  of  each  party  to  obtain  possession 

Knox,  and  to  reverence  and  to  yield  herself  to  the  of  the  person  of  the  young  queen.    In  France  she 

guidance  of  her  profligate  uncle,  she  learnt,  alas !  received  an  education  fitted  to  develop  every  gift 

at  the  same  time,  to  hate  along  v^ith  him  the  stem  of  nature. 

moral  law  which  he  preached.    She  learnt  to  form  _,         ,    j.    ,      j  .         .  j    -ii^     *i.     _j  i.      ^ 

a  wholly  different  standard  of  what  constituted  a  ^»*»®  ?^^*y  displayed  tiie  varied  gifts  of  her  rich  •od 

feithful  chUd  of  the  church  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ^?*T'°I  **    vT^  ^.   V^""  years  of  age  she  astonuihed 

»  ^    c  I \:c^   :4.  A           i.       —  *u  i.         ^'      4.  all  who  knew  her  by  her  maturity,  and  wrote  to  the 

sins  of  her  life,  it  does  not  seem  that  according  to  ^^            ^j^^  ^^j.^^^^  Jj[  precocious  good 

^^m^'^.rt?®"*  she  ever  fell  short  of  it.  ^3,^    ^heS  thirteen  years  old  she  recited  a  iS^ 

The  difficul^es  which  exist  against  forming  a  cor-  gpeech  of  her  own  oompoeition  in  presence  of  theking, 

rect  and  unanimous  judgment  on  the  character  of  the  queen,  and  the  whole  court,  in  the  hall  of  the 

this  queen  cannot  certainly  be  attributed  to  a  want   Louvre. Ibid.,  p.  41. 

of  materials.     No  period  of  history  wa^  ever  laid 

more  bare,  more  completely  exposed  for  subsequent  And  again  : — 

investigation;  and  this  constantly  in  the  very  hand-  Her  mental  and  personal  attractions  were  early 

writing  of  the  parties  most  concerned.     What  was  developed.    She  was  UU  and  beautiful ;  her  eyes 

aoarcely  whispered  three  hundred  years  age,  is  now  beamed  with  intelligence  and  sparkled  with  animation. 

S reclaimed  on  the   house-tops — plots  and  dark  She  had  the  most  elegantly-shaped  hands  in  the 

esigns,  which  it  would  have  been  rack  and  tor-  world.     Her  voice  was  sweet,  her  appearance  noble 

ture,  and  death  to  reveal  then,  all  the  world  may  and  graceful,  and   her  conversation  brilliant    She 

now  peruse   in   all  the  comfurt  of  fair  type  and  early  displayed  those  charms  which  were  destined  to 

drawing-room  security.     The  schemes  against  this  ™*lte  her  an  object  of  universal  admiration,  and 

nation  in  particular,  what  Mary  wrote  to  Philip,  which  rendered  even  her  infancy  seductive.    She  had 

and  Philip  wrote  to  the  Pope,  and  all  that  the  Pope  ^?.  hTought  ifn  with  the  daughters  of  Catherine  de 

replied,  and  all  that  Alva  advised  and  projected,  ^«^»ci,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  learned 

which  would  once  have  made  the  faint-heartid  give  ^^^ff'^^  of  France,  the  sister  of  Heniy  IL-ifttrf., 

up  their  country  for  lost,  are   now  food  for  easy  **' 

triumph  or  amused  s]f>eculation.     In  addition  to  She  wa«  educated  with  great  care.     She  under- 

the  innumerable  histories  and  narratives  contem-  gtood  and  spoke  Latin  with  facility— she  had  oon- 

Sorary,  or  composed  at  intervals  for  different  ends  siderable  knowledge  of  history,  know  several  living 

own  to  the  present  current  year,  we  are  informed  languages,  and  we  learn  from  Brantome  that  she 

by  Prince  Labanoff  that  in  our  State-paper  Office  had  a  fine  poetical  taste, 
alone   the   letters  and   papers  relating  to   Mury 

Queen  of  Scots,  collected   and   classed  with  the  She  loved  poetry  and  poets  ;  but,  above  all,  M.  de 

greatest  care   in  chronological  order,  amount  to  Ronsard,  M.  du  Bellay  and  M.  de  Maisonfleur,  who 

sixty-nine  bound  folio  volumes.     The  archives  of  Su^V"^"!!?**  beautiful  verses  and  elegies  on  her. 

Fraice  and  Spain  also  contribute  their  share  of  ^*»°  ^«"«^^  ^^^rt/i      T""^,  ^^"^T*  ""  qk^''^  ^ 

c        X-           \f       y             \  i.t.          u*  u  have  seen  some  beautiful  and  well  written.     She  sang 

cunous  conBrination      Mary  s  own  letters  which  ^^„    accompanying  herself  on  the  lute,  which 

have  escaped  to  this  time  amount  to  736,  and  m  ghe  touched  very  prettily  with  that  beautiful  white 

the  midst  of  documents  of  little  interest,  formal  huid  of  hers,  and  those  fair,  well-shaped  fingers.— 

announcements,  demands  for  safe   conduct,  and  Jind,^  p.  43. 
professions  of  friendship,  which  flowed  so  readily 

from  Mary's  pen,  and  meant  so  little,  are  some  Her  uncle,  the  cardinal,  thus  writes  of  her  to 

which  reveal  her  very  heart ;  letters  written  in  the  his  sister,  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  when  she 

heat  of  passion,  and  with  a  startling  force  of  ex-  had  attained  her  tenth  year  :— 

pression  which  brings  her  whole  souT  before  us-  ^^^  ^^^.       ^,^^          ^^  ^^^  p,x>sperity  aud 

and    many  equally   remarkable    for   dignity  of  health  of  the  said  lords,  I  will  tell  you  of  th«»  things 

remonstrance,  lor  a  clear,  terse  statement  of  facts,  ^^i^h  are  most  important  lo  yourself,  and  from  which 

and  for  readiness  m  turning  those  facts  to  her  own  you  will  receive  most  plejisure  and  satisfaction.     It 

advantage.     At  a  time  when  most  ladies  could  not  13^  that  the  said  lady,  your  daughter,  is  so  grown, 

write   a  letter  at   all  ;  when  they  could   neither  and,  indeed,  increases  every  day  in  height,  goodness, 

spell  the  words,  nor  compose  a  sentence,  nor  knew  beauty,  wisdom,  and  virtues,  that  she  is  as  perfect 

how  to  use  these  accomplishments  for  the  purpose  and  accomplished  in  all  things  honest  and  virtuous 

of  expressing  their  thoughts,  had  they  possessed  as  it  is  possible  for  her  to  be,  and  there  is  no  one  like 

them,  Mary  was  an   accomplished  letter-writer;  her  to  be  found,  either  among  noble  ladies  or  others, 

the  pen  was  her  weapon — her  letters,  as  composi-  ^^  ^hat  low  or  mean  condition  they  may  be.     And  I 

tions,  may  stand  a  comparison  with  those  of'^the  *°?  constrained  to  tell  you,  madame,  that  the  kinr 

wisest  and  greatest  men  of  her  time.     She  began  ^^}^.  «^«J  *  ?^^*"«,^  5*'*'  J*'**  he  often  amuses  him^- 

>,         •.          I          J4.1           1U1*           i.^  self  m  chattinflT  with  her  for  an  hour  at  a  time.^aad ' 

to  write  early  and  the  melancMy  circumstances  'h^  knows  as  will  how  to  entertain  him  with  good  wd 
of  her  life,  and  her  own  indomitable  spirit  and 
restless  temper,  kept   her  in  continual  practice. 
Writing  was  the  occupation  of  her  life. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  that  Mary,  a 
''  beautiful  infant"  in  her  sixth  year,  accompanied 
by  her  *^four  Maries,"  the  daughters  of  noble 
Scoteh  houses  of  the  same  age  and  name  as  her- 
self, after  being  affianced  to  the  dauphin,  was  com- 
mitted by  her  mother,  Mary  of  Lorraine  and  queen 
dowager  of  Scotland,  to  the  care  of  her  relations, 
and  the  French  king,  to  be  educated  in  her 
adopted  country  till  she  was  of  ace  to  complete  the 
marriage  contraot— «  measure  deemed  neoaesaiy 


wise  conversation  as  any  woman  of  five-and-tweily  > 
would. — Labanoff,  vol.  L,  p.  9. 

And  going  on  to  make  arrangements  with  hia^  sis-  - 
tor  for  forming  a  separate  establishment  for  h^r, . 
suited  to  her  rank,  not  being  satisfied  with  t2te  ezr 
isting  state  of  things  : — 

I  advise  that  there  should  be  nothing  superiKleus  in 
the  order  of  it,  nor  jret  mean  or  sordid,  whidi-i»  what 
she  hates  more  than  anything  in  the  worldi'  Anfl^i. 
believe  me,  madame,  she  has  already  8f>  Idgk  and 
noble  a  ^Maiace,  that  she  makes  great  demeastffattoas 
•f  bdng  T«zed,«eeiBg  hers^in  this  inftritopfsMte, 


and  for  thUreaBODde^rCB  to  BMheraeU  removed  &om' 
the  preseBt  guordiuiBhip,  and  tu  Uie  id  authoritj. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  Bame  letter : — 
As  for  me,  madam?,  all  m;  happiDCBS  will  Ue  in 
Berviag  the  mother  auil  the  diiugh(«r,  and  I  will  b1- 
vafs  Bittend  to  vhat  it  nil!  pteuse  you  to  command 
me,  nnd  I  hope  so  to  managu  that  you  sball  be  con- 
tent. I  only  beg  ;du,  madiime,  to  believe  me  aatia-  , 
fied  that  never  vroa  a  daughter  calculnted  to  give 
gn«ter  ooatentmenC,  or  better  brought  up  ;  and  I 
must  not  conceal  from  you  that  MadHiDie  de  Paircys 
jher  governess)  does  the  best  that  it  is  possible  to  do, 
and  be  sure  that  Qod  is  well  served,  and  aller  the  old 
fiuhion.  The  bearer  of  this  will  tell  you  of  (he  har- 
angue which  the  queen,  yonr  daughter,  made  to  the 
king. — Ibid,,  p.  14. 

Elsewhere  he  says : — 

I  oan  assure  yon,  madamo,  that  there  ia  no  one 
more  beanUAil  and  more  Tirtuous  than  the  queen, 
your  daughter  ;  she  governs  both  the  king  and  the 
qoeen. — Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  36. 

It  was  probably  unhappy  for  Mary's  moral 
traininz  that  nhe  was  so  charming  and  so  teacha- 
ble. Besides  the  importance  for  their  own  ends, 
which  waa  the  primnrj  motive  with  her  guardians, 
there  was  a  positive  pleasure  in  witnessing  her 
aptitude  for  the  part  tbej  designed  her  to  plaj,  and 
her  quickness  and  ducilit;  in  receiving  their 
lewons  ;  the  earliest  lesson  of  this  school — the 
great  weapon  of  their  policy — (he  art  to  be  initi- 
ated into  with  the  first  dawn  of  reasod  and  pursued 
and  perfected  through  life,  being  duplicity,  and 
diMJuiulation.  This  poor  child  at  ten  showed  her- 
■elT  no  mean  proficient — she  showed  herself  at 
least  thoroughly  alive  toils  importance,  and  jealous 
of  htt  own  credit  in  this  particular.  There  is 
•OBethingat  once  pretty  and  meloocholy  in  the 
following  letter  to  her  mother,  written  at  ten  years 
old,  which  is  justly  quoted  as  an  evidence  oi  her 
preeucious  talent,  and  with  less  reason,  for  the 
pronate  which  these  early  years  held  out.  Chii- 
-dren  dearly  lore  a  secret ;  it  is  quite  congenial  to 
their  nature  to  have  mysteries,  and  with  requisite 
training  they  may  become  early  adepts  at  conceal- 
ment. It  woa  Mary's  misfortune,  ratlier  than  her 
fonlt,  that  this  natural  propensity  should  have  been 
-cultivated  and  developed,  and  set  off  to  her  own 
mind  with  a  great  show  of  duty  towards  her 
■mother ; — 


have  kept  &  „  . 

yon  to  send  me.  I  can  assure  yon,  madame,  that 
nothing  that  cameE  fiom  you  shall  be  known  by  me 
(ne  ttra  actu  par  moy).  ...  I  humbly  beg  you 
to  believe  tliat  I  shall  not  fail  to  obey  you  in  every- 
thing  in  which  you  are  pleoaed  to  command  me,  and  ] 
to  think  thut  t)ic  cliief  wUh  1  have  in  the  world  is  to 
be  obedient  and  agreeable  to  you,  doing  yon  every 
possible  scriico  as  lam  bound.  I  have  seen, by  your 
letters,  that  you  beg  me  to  approve  the  marriage-giR 
of  the  late  M.  Asquln  to  his  son,  who  is  here.  I 
humbly  entreat  you  never  to  give  me  anything  but 
your  commands,  as  to  your  veij  humbU  and  veiy 
obedient  daughter  and  servant,  for  olherwiae  I  shall 
not  think  I  have  the  happiness  of  being  in  your  good 
graces.  As  for  my  master,  I  will  do  as  yoa  have  told 
me.  I  h&ve  shown  Uie  letters  yon  have  bean  pkaaad 
to  write  to  nw  to  my  nnole,  Uonsieor  de  Qttbe, 
thinking  that  yon  would  wish  it,  tlungh,  aA«r  ths 
dinetiont  you  baye  given  oe,  I  sfaa«t4.  not  to*e 


shown  them  but  that  I  was  afraid  I  could  not  arrange 
things  without  his  help.  I  write  two  othtr  letters 
with  my  own  hand  ;  the  one  concerning  Udt.  de 
Parroys,  and  the  other  for  my  master,  Ihnt  you  may 
be  able  to  show  that  of  my  said  master  withoat  this, 
so  that  they  may  not  think  that  you  haie  (old  m« 
anything  about  it.  ...  I  should  li:ive  written  lo 
you  in  cipher,  but  my  secretary  has  told  me  that  it 
was  not  neoeasary,  and  that  he  was  wHting  to  jou  in 
cipher.  I  write  also  to  ray  natural  brother  (frirt 
baitard),  according  to  the  advice  of  my  uncle,  M.  de 
Guise.  The  said  letters  are  open,  in  order  that  you 
may  deliver  them  if  you  approve  of  llicm. — Ibid.,  vol. 
i.,p.6. 

What  a  nunc  for  a  poor  chilli's  \wM  of  spcrets 
andmysteries.  and  with  what  aatisf.n'tion  our  queen 
throws  herself  into  these  urenna '  Wc  linve  no 
doubt  she  could  at  this  tiuie  quitn  rommund  both 
speech  and  countenance,  so  that  n>i  one  ulnjut  her 
should  guess  she  knew  what  she  did  nut  chwjse  to 
be  supposed  aoquainted  with.  This  is  oil  vi>ry  io- 
geniouB  and  clever  in  a  child,  but  we  do  think  may 
iairlj  make  us  mistrust  the  intrinsic  sincerity  of 
the  "  frank  artless  manner,"  and  the  "  open  an<l 

I  unsuspicious  temper"  her  panegyrists  Hoconstintly 
eitol  in  her,  and  bj  which  they  will  alwLiysinter- 

I  pret  the  hard  facts  of  the  case  which  c;ive  so  eon- 
tiarT  an  impression:  But  our  readfrs  may  think 
lis  harsh  in  deducing  such  consequences  from  a 

,  little  girl's  dutiful  letter  to  her  mamma.  It  is 
solely  to  show  her  an  apt  pupil  in  a  bud  system. 
This  same  bad  system  must  also  shurc  the  greater 

Ct  of  the  blame  in  a  subsequent  act  of  ntrocioua 
,dicity,  in  the  well  known  matter  of  the  secret 
bonds  she  was  induced  to  put  her  hand  to  when 
she  reached  the  age  of  fiftiien.  I'revioits  to  her 
marriage  with  the  Dauphin,  and  before  the  arrival 
of  the  hcotch  commissionerB,  who  were  to  bring 
the  articles  of  agreement  from  the  Scotch  p]irliu- 
inent,  Henry  and  her  uncles,  the  liuisee.  got  her 
to  sign  three  secret  bonds.  The  first  of  these  nets 
(Mignet,  vol.  i.,  p.  4G)  was  a  full  and  free  dunntiuii 
of  Scotland  to  the  Kings  of  France,  in  case  of  her 
dying  without  heirs,  in  consideration  of  the  services 
which  those  monarchs  had  at  all  times  rendered 
to  Scotland  by  defending  her  from  England,  hr 


which  she  had  received  from  llcn^ 
II.,  who  bod  maintained  her  independence  at  his 
own  eipense  during  her  minority  ;  the  second  art 
made  over  al!  the  revenues  of  Scotland  to  France 
till  a  certoin  impossible  sum,  alleged  to  l>c  duo  but 
not  acknowledged  by  Scotland,  should  be  paid : 
and  the  third  confirmed  these  preceding  documents, 
whatevfT  public  arliclei  of  agreanent  xnc  tnighl  U  in- 
duad  lo  jigti.  Alter  stating  that  for  certain 
reasons  she  had  no  means  of  op[io»ing  openly 
measures  in  Scotland  which  sbe  disapproves,  ths 
protoatation  goes  on  :  — 

For  this  reason  she  has  protcetcil,  nnd  protest*. 
that  whatever  ^reement  or  consent  fhe  b^id  mode,  or 
may  make,  to  the  artklta  and  instructions  sent  by 
the  estate  of  her  kinodom,  in  case  she  dies  without 
heirs,  she  wishes  and  intends  that  the  dispositions 
made  by  her  in  that  ease  for  and  to  the  profit  of  tht 
Kings  of  Frauoe,  remain  entire,  and  have  (heir  full 
and  entire  eSeot  in  sjule  of  the  agi-eemetita  and  con- 
sents that  she  makes,  or  will  moke,  bvre^fter,  if  any 
she  makes,  on  these  articles  and  instructions,  or 
otherwise,  OS  things  thatvrill  be  made  directly  against 
her  will,  desire,  uid  intention. — Labaitoff,  vol.  i.,  p. 
66  i  Titltr,  ToL  tL,  p.  70. 
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jbbA  fifteen  darn  after,  with  eqaal  willingness,  she 
signed  publicly  before  the  Scotch  oommissioners 
dots  ana  agreements  of  a  direcUy  contrary  import, 
securing  the  integrity  of  Scotland,  its  independence 
of  France,  and  appointing  an  heir  chosen  by  them 
in  case  of  her  dyine  without  issue.  The  sin  of  this 
iniquitous  transaction  lies  so  heavily  on  the  French 
court,  that,  by  comparison,  Mary,  a  child  of  fifteen, 
may  be  hardly  said  to  bear  the  guilt  of  it ;  but  it 
at  least  illustrates  what  her  education  had  been, 
and  what  principles  and  practices  she  was  already 
made  familiar  with. 

It  is  quite  in  conformity  with  the  tone  of  her 
education,  that  Mary  should  send  a  letter  to  her 
mother  by  these  same  commissioners,  full  of 
smooth,  graceful  satisfaction  with  everything  and 
everybody,  the  king,  the  queen,  her  young  hus- 
band, her  relations  and  friends,  and  also  with  the 
favors  that  had  been  bestowed  on  these  same  duped 
commissioners,  who  *'  had  been  so  well  received 
and  gratified  in  every  possible  way;"  {de  tout  ce 
quHl  a  estt  possible.) 

Mary  is  justly  termed  unfortunate,  though  not, 
as  we  have  said,  from  the  circumstances  which  are 
understood  to  obtain  for  her  this  affecting  epithet ; 
her  misfortune  seems  really  to  lie  in  the  fitness  and 
congeniality  of  the  position  in  which  she  was  now 
placed  with  the  leading  features  of  her  character. 
There  was  in  herself  nothing  counter  to  the  train- 
ing she  received — no  resolute,  independent  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  to  resist  this  false  teaching. 
Things  around  her  were  all  smooth,  easy,  and  de- 
lightful, and  she  seems  to  have  acquiesc^  without 
a  doubt  in  the  fact,  that  this  was  the  way  kings 
reisned,  and  nations  were  ruled.  She  at  once  ac- 
quired high  ideas  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
especially  of  its  superiority  to,  and  independence 
of,  every  earthly  tribunal;  and  low  ones  of  the 
responsibilities  of  this  exalted  station,  and  of  the 
deities  which  it  imposes.  Her  sojourn  in  France 
deprived  her  of  all  feelings  of  nationality,  so  that 
she  regarded  her  own  country  only  as  a  dependency 
on  her  adopted  kingdom,  important  to  her  as  the 
source  of  her  own  power  and  greatness,  but  mere 
banishment  and  expatriation  as  her  home.  It  is 
hardly  a  censure  to  say  that  Mary  wanted  patriot- 
ism, so  removed  was  she  from  everything  to  excite 
this  virtue  ;  but  still,  on  this  point,  we  find  a  great 
contrast  between  her  and  her  rival  (to  adopt  the 
received  pHniseolooy)  Elizabeth.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve, that,  had  Elizabeth,  even  at  the  same  early 
age,  been  exposed  to  the  same  temptation,  she 
could  have  Ijcen  induced  by  any  power,  or  for  the 
sake  of  any  personal  advantage,  so  to  sign  away 
her  people  and  her  country  by  a  stroke  of  Tier  pen. 
But  the  deep  duplicity  in  which  Mary  was  ored 
made  nothing  seem  true  or  real.  No  promise  was 
binding,  nothing  was  what  it  seemed  to  be  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  only  objects  worth  striving  for 
were  pleasure  and  personal  aggrandizement,  and 
the  only  intellectual  endowments  to  be  cultivated 
were  such  iis  furthered  these  ends — external  graces 
and  accomplisliments,  and  a  certain  subtle  penetra- 
tion, as  far  removed  firom  the  qualities  of  a  sound 
judgment  as  cunning  is  firom  wisdom.  What  real 
good  Henry  and  the  Guises  could  have  proposed 
to  themselves  by  this  sacrifice  of  the  young  queen's 
integrity,  it  is  difficult  to  make  out ;  any  honest 
man  would  have  seen  it  vras  a  measure  as  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  as  it  was  unjust  in  conception, 
but  it  was  only  too  much  in  conformitv  with  the 
treacherous  policy  of  those  times.  Beyond  its 
moral  influence  on  those  concerned,  and  as  illus- 


trating the  principles  on  which  Mary's  character 
was  formed,  it  did,  in  fiict,  produce  no  fruit — ^it 
came  to  nothing.  The  next  step  taken  by  her  un- 
der their  advice  had  more  definite  consequences, 
though  in  itself  less  reprehensible.  It  was  the 
first  of  the  many  ^'  fataP'  measures  which  mark 
her  reign  ;  fatal,  as  filling  her  own  mind  with  pre- 
tensions she  could  never  realize,  and  never  aban- 
don ;  and  fatal,  as  bringing  upon  her  the  permanent 
jealousy  and  mistrust  of  that  great  queen,  whose 
genius  always  ruled  over  Mary's.  For  if  we  will 
amuse  ourselves  with  ideas  of  fatality,  apart  firom 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  men's  actions,  to 
Mary  might  well  have  been  addressed  the  sooth- 
sayer's warning  words : — 

Thy  daemon,  that 's  the  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatcbable, 
Where  hers  is  not ;   but,  near  her,  thy  angol 
Becomes  a  fear,  as  being  overpowered  ;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

It  was  an  evil  hour  for  Mary,  when,  insulting 
Elizabeth*s  honor  and  daring  her  vengeance,  she 
called  herself  Queen  of  England ; — an  empty  claim, 
as  we  regard  it  now,  for  Elizabeth  knew  so  firmly 
bow  to  keep  her  own,  that  we  cannot  understand 
what  a  strong  grasp  it  needed  ;  but  no  empty  claim 
to  either  queen,  never  forgotten  by  her  who  was 
injured  bv  it,  nor  in  her  inner  intention  once  re- 
nouneed  by  Mary.  And  it  should  be  kept  equally 
in  mind  by  the  student  of  those  times,  that,  on 
Mary  Tudor 's  death,  Mary  of  Scotland  did  assert 
herself  her  heir  to  the  English  throne  by  virtue  of 
the  bull  which  declared  Elizabeth  illegitimate. 
For  here  we  find  a  key  to  much  of  that  **  malignity," 
**  vindictiveness,"  **  envy,"  and  "jealousy,"  which 
is  ascribed  to  Elizabeth  in  all  her  dealings  with 
Mary ;  sometimes  most  unjustly  ascribed — for  often 
Elizabeth  acted  like  the  truest  friend  to  her  tifal, 
and  did  what  her  best  friends  did,  or  ought  to 
have  done — but,  on  other  occasions,  with  t(X)  much 
color  of  truth.  The  jealousy  that  Elizabeth  felt 
against  Mary  was  not,  we  believe,  that  weak,  per- 
sonal sentiment,  which  it  is  assumed  to  be.  It 
was  not  a  vain  woman's  jealousy  of  another's  su- 
perior attractions,  but  it  was  a  queen *s  jealousy 
of  a  powerful  rival,  who  had  gifts  and  talents  to 
assert  her  claims,  and  followers  to  maintain  them. 
Elizabeth,  great  woman  as  she  was,  had  yet  too 
hi^h  an  opinion  of  her  own  right  to  general  ad- 
miration, and  too  many  flatterers  to  feed  these 
notions,  to  have  much  room  for  jealousy.  All 
Mary's  lovers  had  been  rejected  by  herself;  she 
was  the  object  of  universal  homage  and  unbounded 
adulation  ;  and,  perhaps,  none  of  all  the  judgments 
of  posterity  regarding  tierself  would  have  surprised 
her  more  than  its  unanimous  award  of  the  pailm  of 
beauty  and  grace  to  her  sister  queen. 

Our  author,  though  full  of  prejudice  against 
Elizabeth,  is  yet  alive  to  her  great  qualities.  It 
is  thus  that  he  introduces  her  to  his  readers.  We 
omit  a  long  and  well-known  extract,  which  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  firom  the  account  of 
her  person  and  manner  left  by  the  Venetian  am*' 
bassador : — 

What  was  the  character  of  this  princess,  whosa 
hostility  the  court  of  France  did  not  fear  to  excit« 
against  Mary  Stuart,  who,  from  that  moment,  be- 
came her  rival,  both  as  a  queen,  and  a  woman? 
High-spirited,  imperious,  extremelyproud, with  great 
energy,  astuteness,  and  oapaoity,  Elizabeth  had  long 
been  compelled  to  dissimulate  her  feelings  and  her 
religious  fkith  during  the  terrible  reign  of  her  sister, 
who  would  have  proscribed  her  but  for  the  support 
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gtTen  ber  by  Philip  n.  She  hul  lived  kt  a  ditttanoe  i 
IxoTti  the  court  under  Atriat  SDrreillaucet  ^ud  liad 
thus  Required  those  habits  of  deeeptiou  which  oom- 
Wned  in  ber  with  the  haughtj  and  liolent  ms^oqb  I 
she  inherited  from  her  father.  ...  To  the  most  I 
solid  lenrcing  Ehiabeth  united  the  moat  agreeable 
acoomplishmentB.  She  was  an  eicellent  musician, 
and  danced  to  perfection.  Certain  gifts  of  person, 
great  mental  attraclions,  all  the  adornments  of  a 
brilliant  eduostioa,  much  original  it j  without  BufEcient 
gnce,  and  the  resourcea  of  a  strong  and  litely  imag- 
ination, rendered  her  remarkable  as  a  woman  ;  whilst 
her  acute  and  penetrating  judgment,  her  unwearied 
application,  her  haughty  and  pulitic  diBpoulion,  and 
her  active  ambition,  destined  her  to  be  a  great  queen. 
On  the  day  of  her  accession  she  displayed  those 

Sualities  which  characleriicd  all  the  I'est  of  her  life. 
he  took  possession  of  (he  throne  as  a  matter  of 
oourse,  and  passed  from  opprwsion  to  command  with- 
out rather  surprise  or  nneasineas.  Adopting  the  pol- 
icy which  was  destined  to  constitute  the  glory  of  her 
reign,  she  pnrsued.it  assiduously,  but  without  pre- 
cipitancy. We  cannot  say  she  was  a  lealaus  Protesl- 
aat,  but  she  was  averse  to  Catholicism  as  the  religion 
which  had  oppressed  her  youth,  sod  still  menaced 
her  crown.  She  felt  more  disposed  to  detest  thao  to 
oonteBt  it.  She  said  she  bad  rend  neither  Luther  not 
Calvin,  but  Bt.  Jerome  and  3t.  Augustine,  and  she 
considered  that  the  points  of  difference  between  (he 
narioua  C^ristiaa  cuimuuntties  were  of  very  little 
importADce.  She  therefore  restored  Protestantism 
ntber  from  policy  than  conTiction,  in  order  to  give 
the  direction  of  affiiirs  and  the  government  of  the 
■tate  to  her  own  party,  and  withdraw  it  from  her 
adTer«ariefl. 

She  immediately  surrounded  herself  with  men  of 
great  abitity  ur  entire  devotion  to  ber  service.  Her 
two  principal  advisers  were  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  one 
oftiie  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Korthomberland,  whom  she 
appointed  her  master  of  the  horse,  and  who  remained 
her  .favorite  as  long  as  he  Uved  ;  and  William  Cecil, 
whom  she  made  secretary  of  stale,  and  who  was  her 
prime  minister  for  furty  years.  Careful  to  retain 
those  whom  she  had  chosen,  she  was  always  well 
served.  She  never  permitted  her  feTorites  to  become 
for  a  single  moment  her  masters,  and  her  most  expe- 
rienced ininlsterB  were  never  more  than  her  useful 
instramente.  On  all  occasions,  though  she  sought 
oounsel,  she  acted  npon  her  own  decisions.  Her  will, 
guided  solely  by  either  calculation  or  interest,  was 
sometimes  slow,  often  audacious,  always  sovereign. 
In  less  than  a  month  after  she  had  suoceeded  Mary 
Tudor,  the  Spanish  ambassador  wrote  to  Philip  11.  ;  — 
"  She  is  held  iu  incomparably  greater  dread  than  her 
sister.  She  orders  and  does  whatever  she  pleases, 
just  as  absolutely  as  the  king,  her  bther."  Speak- 
ing of  hereelf,  with  a  full  consciousness  of  what  she 
was  and  what  she  could  effect,  Eliubeth  said,  about 
this  time,  "  that  she  would  let  the  world  know  that 
there  was  in  England  a  woman  who  acted  likea  man, 
•nd  who  WHS  awed  neither  by  a  Constable  of  Mont- 
morency like  the  King  of  France,  nor  by  a  Bishop  of 
Arras  like  the  King  of  Spain." — Migntl,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
51—55. 
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Toted.  Wc  do  nut  csleem  M.  Mignet  a  _  ^ 
how  fai  Elisabeth  was  influenced  bj  religious  feel- 
ing. He  probablv  does  not  understund  the  position 
of  the  Knglisb  Caurch,  and  its  middle  liaurso  be- 
tween two  eitremeB,  which  Eliiabeth  in  her  arbi- 
tnrj  way  helped  to  establish.     Bat  there  ia  truth, 


though  unfriendly  truth,  in  the  rest.  Eliaitieth 
had  Quplicitv.  It  was  the  art  und  studj  of  the 
times,  and  slie  was  an  adept  in  it,  as  loi  as  gain- 


B  her  ends  proves  it. 

But  the  pi^tice  of  duplicity  being  univenal, 

9  must  learn  to  discrimmate  betwMS  difierent 


kinds.  That  for  whioh  the  Coort  of  France  of  the 
period  is  so  iafamouslj  distiDguished  was  aggres- 
sive in  its  cbaractei,  and  so  fai  unprovoked.  It 
used  it  as  a  we^ion  iit  offence,  as  an  assassin  uses 
adageer.  Elizabeth's  dissimulation  was  first  as- 
sumed lo  prutect  her  very  life,  which  one  rash 
word  would  have  sacrificed ;  and  in  a  general  re- 
view of  her  subsequent  conduct  we  still  see  the 
same  priDciple  of  self-defence — defence  of  herself 
and  ot  her  kingdom— in  her  practice  of  it.  Mary 
began  by  claiming  the  throne  of  England,  and 
though  afterwards  circumstances  obliged  her  ap- 

erentlj  to  withdraw  it,  we  see  now,  and  doubtless 
Lzabeth  knew  then,  thatat  any  liivuruble  moniene 
the  claim  would  be  renewed.  To  guard  against 
this  favorable  moment  ever  dawning,  was  hence- 
forth one  of  the  main  olijecta  of  her  policy,  some- 
times by  very  crooked  means,  it  must  be  granted, 
but  it  was  adopted  towards  Mary  to  secure  herown 
poaitiun  rather  than  to  encroach  on  that  of  othcis. 
If  Mary  had  let  her  alone,  and  if  het  attitude  frota 
inevitable  circumstaoces  had  been  less  tlireaten- 
ing,  Elizabeth,  as  much  from  inclination  as  good 
sense,  would  have  maintained  a  sinvera  good  un- 
derstanding with  iier. 

But  between  Mary  and  EHisabeth  theie  was  a 
still  further  difference  in  the  chniaeter  of  the  du- 

EUcity  each  practised  ;  the  one  is  politic,  and 
Dund  up  with  politics  and  state  craft,  the  other, 
setflsh  and  personal.  Mary's  crying  sins  of  this 
nature  were  against  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
her  cauntrv,fur  private  motives  and  the  indulgenoe 
of  personal  ends ;  though  she  too,  under  French 
iumience,  could  adopt  their  large  aggressive  plans 
of  deception.  Elizabeth's  motives  were  national 
and  patriotic.  Perhaps  circumstances  may  have 
aided  this  happy  unison  of  interests,  but,  as  a  fact, 
no  private  feeling  ever  led  her  to  forcul  the  wel- 
fare of  her  people  :  all  her  peiBonal  wislics  for 
greatness  and  proeperity  were  bound  up  in  theirs  ; 
in  this  sense  she  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  private 
ends.  When  she  sinned  against  honesty  and  truth, 
it  was  under  a  fitlse  notion  that  she  was  promoting 
her  people's  advaatoze  as  much  as  her  own.  Her 
private  feelings  and  lancics  were  ever  subservient 
to  the  pubUc  cause.  She  was  olten  arbitrary  and 
tyrarmical,  but  she  never  forgot  that  the  course  she 
pursued  tequired  of  her  great  personal  saccifiues, 
and  she  knew  she  had  no  right  to  enact  the  abso- 
lute queen  and  the  eelf-indulgent  woman  at  the  same 
time.  Pleasure  and  the  gratiBeation  of  natural 
desires  were  always  made  to  yield  to  creatness. 
She  showed  her  people  that  if  she  ruled  tiium  with 
a  strong  hand  she  could  control  herself  as  sternly. 
Even  her  follies  and  vanities  she  contrived  to  make 
(ueful.  "The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth" 
(says  Ilume)  "  never  triumphed  so  much  in  any 
contrivouceB  aa  in  those  whicii  were  conjoined 
with  her  coquetry  ;"  and  she  was  nut  ridiuuloiu 
without  rather  helping  on  the  cause  in  hand  than 
obstructing  it. 

Mary,  on  the  contrary — and  it  is  the  secret  of  her 
infiuence — was  a  woman  in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  word.  First  a  woman,  and  then  a  quceo. 
She  could  not  give  up   her   inclinations    to   her 

Cititm.  She  could  act  the  queen  to  perfection, 
she  was  unequal  to  the  constant  sacrifice,  the 
bng  self-control  needed  by  those  who  wield  sover- 
eign power.  Like  the  Egyptian  queen,  whom  she 
in  some  points  reaemblea,  she  was 

E'en  a  woman,  and  commanded 
B;  (ttoh  poor  posdoDS  •*  liie  maid  that  milks, 
Ajid  does  the  nuaneat  ohan. 
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And  on  this  unqueenlike  nature  were  engrafted 
perfect  grace  and  beauty,  constituting  her  queen 
of  hearts,  perhaps,  but  not  queen  of  her  people. 
At  twenty-five  Elizabeth  felt  herself  the  mother  of 
her  people  ;  Mary,  through  her  whole  life,  shows  no 
touch  of  this  maternal  instinct.  Her  interests,  her 
plots,  her  wishes,  were  all  personal  and  private 
ones.  Patriotism,  such  as  it  was,  was  to  be  found 
amongst  her  opponents — Murray  and  even  Knox  are 
examples  of  it ;  but  Mary  had  apparently  no  con- 
ception of  this  sentiment.  Her  cause,  and  it  was 
sometimes  as  much  her  misfortune  as  her  fault, 
never  at  the  best  included  more  than  a  very  small 
minority. 

Both  training  and  nature  conspired  to  make 
these  women  opposites.  Elizabeth's  youth  had 
been  one  of  fear,  and  caution,  and  restraints,  and 
her  deportment  always  bore  traces  of  this  hard 
discipline  in  its  stinhess  and  want  of  grace. 
Mary's  had  been  tenderly  fostered ;  she  was 
admired  and  even  beloved,  as  far  as  the  denizens 
of  that  court  had  hearts  to  love.  Her  **  charming 
nature"  could  expand  in  all  the  sunsliine  of  gen- 
eral approval — there  were  no  cold  checks  shutting 
her  up  within  herself;  her  manner  was  therefore 
open,  frank,  engaging,  and  cordial — how  should  a 
prosperous,  joyous  beauty's  ever  be  otherwise  ?  but 
it  was  only  an  accomplishment,  formed  not  by  the 
heart  so  much  as  by  external  circumstances.  She 
had  no  need  in  her  youth  for  habitual  circum- 
spection, and  her  general  demeanor  was  the  gainer 
by  it.  But  her  biographers  claim  much  larger 
admissions,  and  expect  us  to  believe  in  it  against 
positive  fact,  as  if  amiable  manners  were  incom- 
patible with  great  crimes,  and  the  deception  which 
belongs  to  them ;  as  if  Elizabeth  must  be  the  dis- 
sembler, and  Mary  the  generous  victim  of  impulse, 
because  the  one  betrays  an  awkward  consciousness 
of  a  discreditiible  secret,  the  other  shows  an  open 
smiling  face  through  all  and  can  keep  up  two  dis- 
tinct currents  of  thought,  the  one  represented  by  the 
unrufiled  viso  sciolto  the  other  far  down  in  the 
depths,  away  from  sight  and  thought,  and  only 
stiiTcd  when  the  moment  of  action  arrives.  It  only 
shows  she  was  the  more  accomplished  dissembler  of 
the  two,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  art.  All  this  was 
understood  in  their  own  day,  and  the  general  judg- 
ment of  that  time  accords  with  our  own.  Elizabeth 
was  beloved  by  her  people  because  she  loved  them  ; 
because  she  acted  lor  them,  they  reverenced  and 
feared  her,  but  still  more  did  they  love  her ;  they 
identified  their  safety  with  her  own,  and  unfortu- 
nately the  conscience  of  that  period  was  not  easily 
shocked  by  ordinary  duplicity,  where  they  them- 
selves were  the  gainers.  But  Mary  was  neither 
feared  nor  loved  nor  respected  by  her  people.  The 
misfortune  of  religious  differences  miffht  in  part 
cause  this;  her  path  craved  wary  walking;  but 
they  never  saw  her  acting  for  them  as  a  whole ; 
when  she  was  most  queenlike  and  most  public- 
spirited  it  was  yet  for  herself.  She  could  win 
over  partisans,  but  she  never  gained  her  people  to 
her  side  ;  when  she  plotted,  it  was  against  them, 
and  not  for  them,  and  where  treachery  was  an 
e very-day  vice,  she  yet  by  one  act  succeeded  in 
raising  a  storm  of  genuine,  sincere  abhorrence, 
which  amongst  the  people  of  her  own  land  was 
never  allayed. 

Thus  gifted,  with  such  pretensions ;  ambitious, 
energetic,  loving  pleasures  and  excitement,  and  un- 
scrupulous in  the  modes  of  obtaining  them  ;  with 
an  ardent, cultivated  imagination  anda  cold  heart ; 
with  impulses  sometimes  generous,  but  with  a  con- 


sistent indifference  to  truth ;  with  a  zeal  for  re- 
ligion, but  no  submission  to  its  precepts — ^Mary, 
after  her  long  minority  and  upon  her  early  widow- 
hood, eluding  the  English  fleet  which  Mizabeth, 
in  her  indignation  at  the  recent  insult,  had  sent 
to  impede  her  course,  returned  to  her  kingdom — 
unwillingly  returned ;  nor  can  we  wonder,  for 
never  did  a  prince  enter  upon  his  reign  under  more 
difficult  circumstances,  never  was  country  less  fit- 
ted to  obey  and  submit  itself  to  female  rule.  She 
returned  to  Scotland,  then  a  seething  hot-bed  of 
dissensions,  where  social  misrule  and  centuries  of 
civil  war  had  undermined  all  ideas  of  law  and 
justice,  and  disorganized  the  whole  framework  of 
society  ;  where  the  nobility  had  neither  loyalty 
nor  patriotism,  nor  honor  towards  one  another, 
but  all  was  for  self,  and  personal  or  family  aggran- 
dizement ;  where  the  people  were  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity and  desperation  oy  the  alternate  oppres- 
sions of  contending  factions  ;  while,  to  add  to  tnese 
long-standing  evils,  this  country  seemed  to  be 
chosen  for  the  arena  in  which  the  old  and  new 
principles  of  relitjious  faith  should  fight  out  their 
differences  with  the  least  restraint  from  the  hand 
of  power — or  rather,  with  so  equal  a  balance  of 
physicial  strength  to  assist  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
the  question,  as  made  the  conflict  more  a  religious, 
as  opposed  to  a  political  one,  than  in  any  coun- 
try m  Europe.  While  Hume  tells  us  that  the 
English  were  so  passive  with  regard  to  religious 
changes  that  throughout  the  Tudor  dynasty  they 
altered  their  faith  with  each  reign  more  willingly 
than  the  order  of  succession,  the  populace  of 
Scotland  were  ardent  theologians.  Weary  with 
oppressions,  disgusted  by  the  monstrous  immorali- 
ties of  the  churchmen  in  power,  and  ripe  for  change, 
the  principles  of  a  change  in  religion  spread  like 
wildfire  or  like  light  through  the  land,  bringing 
(to  their  minds)  not  only  hope  of  spiritual  illumi- 
nation, but  anticipations  of  freedom,  power,  learn- 
ing, cultivation,  whatever  is  most  enchanting  to 
the  hopes  of  an  awakened  people,  in  their  train  ; 
and  history  seems  to  show  that  while  the  preachers 
of  the  Reformation  brought  zeal  and  sinc*erity — 
tarnished,  it  is  true,  by  a  fierce  intolerance — 
to  the  conflict,  their  antagonists,  too  like  that 
wicked  steward  taken  at  unawares,  eating  and 
drinking  with  the  drunken,  had  little  to  oppose  to 
the  new  truths  brought  to  light,  and  the  errors 
sometimes  deduced  from  them,  but  an  unreasoning 
bigotry  and  a  vain  endeavor  to  quench  the  whole 
movement  by  persecution. 

It  was  a  lasting  misfortune  to  Scotland  that  there 
was  then  no  one  of  power  and  genius  and  zeal  to 
stand  up  for  the  old  truths,  which  in  the  flood  of 
new  light  were  too  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  thus 
that  the  mind  of  one  man  was  left  to  organize  the 
religion  of  this  country.  The  hand  which  pulls 
down  is  not  commonly  fitted  for  reconstruction ; 
and  Knox,  remorseless  in  his  destruction  of  what 
he  called  idolatries,  has  left  her  religious  edifice 
bare,  not  only  of  all  graceful  ornament,  but  of  its 
most  needful  supports  and  defences. 

Mary  had  conceived  a  great  hatred  of  Knox,  yet 
it  seems  clear  that,  trusting  to  her  powers  of  ms- 
cination,  she  hoped  much  m>m  her  personal  influ- 
ence. He  was  too  powerful  to  be  put  down  by  the 
strong  arm,  which  would  have  been  the  natural 
and  readiest  method ;  but  what  effect  might  not 
her  eharms  produce  in  softening  the  force  of  his 
fierce  attacks  upon  her  Church  and  its  professors, 
or  even  winning  him  to  her  side  !  But  Knox  was 
the  only  man  of  her  day  whom  Mary  ooold  not  in- 
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fluence ;  who  was  blind  to  her  fair  face,  deaf  to 
her  eloquent  and  pathetic  words,  callous  even  to 
her  tears — neyer  shed  by  Mary  but  as  a  last  re- 
source. Very  early  he  seems  to  hare  settled 
Jezebel  as  her  appropriate  type,  and  Jezebel  she 
always  was  to  him  so  long  as  he  lived  to  call  her 
so.  It  would  be  more  fair  to  charge  Knox  with 
brutality  towards  his  queen,  had  his  sombre 
prophecies  and  suspicions  not  been  too  fully  veri- 
fied by  subsequent  events.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  read  his  interviews  with  her  without  being 
scandalized  at  the  audacious  freedom  of  his  address, 
and  without  partaking  too  in  Hume's  cynical 
amusement  at  the  scene  they  presented.  ^*  This 
rustic  apostle,"  as  he  calls  him,  *^  though  he  once 
condescended  so  £ir  as  to  tell  the  queen  that  he 
would  submit  to  her  as  Paul  did  to  Nero,  remained 
not  long  in  this  dutiful  strain."  Poor  Mary  might 
well  be  bewildered  at  such  a  mode  of  address. 
The  French  court  had  furnished  her  with  no 
parallel  examples.  But  though  she  was  at  first 
dismayed  at  the  wild  rudeness  of  manners  in  her 
new  kingdom,  it  does  not  seem  that  she  was  per- 
manently dispirited  by  the  change  from  all  the 
elogtvnce  she  had  been  accustomed  to.  Youth, 
heuth,  love  of  adventure,  and  greater  freedom  of 
action,  seem  soon  to  have  reconciled  her  to  a 
country  which  appeared  simply  barbarous  to  her 
at  first ;  and,  though  rude  and  uncouth,  her  people 
were  not  insensible  to  those  charms  which  had  left 
so  deep  an  impression  in  the  country  she  had 
qaitted.  On  one  of  her  first  public  appearances 
lytler  thus  describes  her  court,  and  the  impression 
she  herself  produced  : — 

The  Parliament  which  met  was  held  with  unusual 
pomp.  Mary,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cavalcade, 
rode  in  procession  to  the  Tolbooth,  where  the  estates 
assembled  ;  the  hall  was  crowded,  not  only  by  the 
members,  but  glittered  with  the  splendid  dresses  of 
the  ladies  of  the  court,  who  surrounded  the  throne 
and  filled  the  galleries.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the 
queen,  and  the  grace  with  which  she  delivered  the 
address  in  which  she  opened  the  proceedings,  sur- 
prised and  delighted  her  people.  Many  exclaimed, 
**  May  God  save  that  sweet  face  !  She  speaks  as 
properly  as  the  best  orator  among  them.'* — Tytler, 
ToL  vL,  p.  280. 

Nor  did  the  austere  morality  of  the  reforming 
party,  and  their  hatred  of  every  class  of  amuse- 
ments, withhold  her  from  indulgence  in  them  to 
an  extent  dangerous  at  least  to  her  character  fotr 
prudence  and  royal  dignity.  So  extreme  was  the 
popular  animosity  against  the  ceremonies  and  the 
professors  of  the  old  religion,  and  so  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  charity  and  toleration  were  their 
teachers,  that  even  had  Mary  observed  an  austerity 
of  manners  equal  to  their  own,  so  long  as  she  had 
been  zealous  and  devoted  in  the  practice  of  her 
fiiith,  it  would  have  needed  pohcy  as  well  as 
prudence  to  maintain  her  position.  She  might 
even  have  been  in  the  end  a  martyr  to  her  fidelity. 
She  might  have  been — but  her  panegyrists  and 
Roman  Catholic  historians  say  that  she  was,  and 
she  herself  died  under  the  same  persuasion — and 
it  is  this  which  we  deny,  and  which  the  whole 
course  of  her  life  disproves.  That  cause  must  be 
ill  off  for  bright  examples — must  be  driven  to 
strange  shifts  in  its  defence — that  nises  Mary, 
under  the  most  favorable  view  that  ingenious  spe- 
cial pleading  can  take  of  her  character,  into  a 
martyr  for  any  good  cause.  The  old  fiuth  of 
Scotland  had  no  &ubt  its  true  martyrs,  but  thej 
were  not  to  be  found  amongiit  its  leading  sup- 


porters. Mary  was  one  of  the  many  on  whom  mis- 
trust and  suspicion  produced  recklessness  rather 
than  caution,  and  she  was  soon  brought  under  the 
censures,  not  only  of  *'  sour  fanatics,"  but  of 
prudent  men  of  the  world,  for  the  bold  departures 
from  dignity  and  queenly  decorum  to  which  her 
love  of  ambition  and  passion  for  every  form  of 
diversion  led  her.  Angry  and  jealous  eyes  did 
watch  her,  to  note  down  that  she  who  main- 
tained "  the  idolatry  of  the  mass"  in  her  chapel, 
against  all  their  remonstrances,  and  refused  to 
profit  by  the  godly  exhortations  of  their  ministers, 
was,  as  they  esteemed  it,  consistent  in  her  derelic- 
tions, in  bringing  upon  herself  such  indignities 
as  led  to  the  death  of  her  mad  lover,  Chastelard. 
But  though  they  might  complain  of  her  personal 
obstinacy  in  maintaining  the  faith  in  which  she 
had  been  bom  and  bred,  in  spite  of  their  not  very 
persuasive  efforts  for  her  conversion,  the  Reformers 
had  really  very  little  justice  on  their  side  so  long 
as  Murray  was  in  power  to  act  out  Mary's  profes- 
sions of  universal  toleration — professions  which 
she  was  always  ready  to  make  so  long  as  there 
was  nothing  better  to  be  done.  Her  government 
under  his  administration  was  really  a  wise  and 
beneficent  one,  nor  is  there  any  stronger  cause  of 
quarrel  with  those  times  and  their  monstrous 
practices,  their  crying  evils,  and  the  equally 
desperate  remedies  which  were  then  tolerated, 
than  that  they  should  bring  so  great  a  man  as 
Murray  under  just  suspicion  of  sometimes  sharing, 
or  at  least  oonniving  at,  them.  A  true  patriot, 
where  all  besides  were  for  themselves — just,  where 
justice  was  almost  forgotten,  and  wise  in  a  large 
sense,  where  private  ends  and  petty  schemes  had 
obscured  the  general  judgment,  we  are  sometimes 
at  a  loss  to  understand  now  a  man  of  such  un- 
doubted qualities  should  ever  be  brought  into  the 
questionable  positions  in  which  we  see  him. 

It  was  an  evil  day  for  Mary,  when,  in  opposition 
to  his  earnest  remonstrances,  she  chose  Damley  for 
her  husband,  and  thus  turned  her  best  adviser  into 
something  veij  like  a  rebel,  in  attitude  at  least,  if 
not  in  intention.  But,  in  the  first  place,  Mary 
liked  the  '<  k>ng  boy,"  as  Elizabeth  called  him  ; 
next,  it  did  seem  as  though,  if  she  waited  till  all 
who  had  a  right  to  a  voice  were  of  one  mind, 
especially  till  Elizabeth  (with  whom  Murray  was 
commonly  agreed)  was  satisfied  with  her  choice 
of  a  husband,  she  would  probably  never  be  married 
at  all ;  in  the  third  place,  Damley,  as  being  her 
cousin,  and  also  connected  through  the  mother's 
side  with  the  house  of  Tudor,  might  help  on  her 
open  claim  to  be  acknowledged  successor  to  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  secret  one  (wnich  in  her  own  mind 
always  went  along  with  it),  her  present  right  to 
the  English  throne ;  lastly,  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Mary  was  urged  by  her  foreign  allies, 
and  was  also  herself  inclined,  in  spite  of  her  pro- 
fessed policy  of  conciliation,  to  make  a  push  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  by 
mere  force.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  better  show 
that  the  defence  of  Mary  involves  a  general  depre- 
ciation and  blackening  of  character  towards  all 
concerned  with  her,  than  the  line  Mr.  Fraser 
Tytler  takes  on  this  point  towards  Murray.  We 
will  quote  his  words. 

Murray  gaye,  as  the  ground  of  his  opposition  to 
the  mamaffe,  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  en- 
dangered Dj  it;  upon  which  Mr.  fraser  Tytler 


Nothing  upon  the  part  of  Murray  could  be  more 
fittils  ancTunfounded  tkan  the  pretence  that  the  Pret- 
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Mtent  ToUgion  wu  In  danger,  or  that  the  qnaen  M ' 
lUi  moment  had  adopted  anj  measures  which  thretit- 
ened  ila  seourity.  It  is  happ;  for  the  truUi,  that  on 
Hiuh  a  point  we  have  the  dealaratlon  at  Murray  and 
Lethiogton  themselTes.  On  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
1561.  they  stateil  to  Cecil  that  the  presence  of  Lenox 
in  Scotlunil,  even  if  he  ehould  be  fortunate  enough  Co 
allj  himself  with  the  most  powerful  person  in  the 
state,  would  be  totally  ineSectual  to  shuke  the  na- 
tionaj  religion  from  tliat  firm  foundation  on  which  it 
rested.  These  declarations  ware  mude,  indeed,  a 
year  before  this,  but  during  the  course  of  that  year,  ^ 
not  only  had  the  Scottish  queen  introdnced  no  one 
measure  whioh  could  by  any  ingenuity  be  deemed  an 
attack  upon  the  mitional  religion,  but  she  bad  .ihown 
the  most  decided  determination  to  support  it  as  tbe 
religion  of  the  state,  and  to  enforce  (he  cruel  and 
onjuBt  laws  against  those  who  adhered  to  the  public  | 
exercise  of  a  contrary  (kith.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the  party  of  the  nobles  I 
who  opposed  the  marriage  had  rused  the  cry  of 
*'  danger  to  tbe  church"  merely  to  cover  their  own  i 
4eeigns.— JV"'''>  ^"l-  ^>'>  P-  ^^^ 

Now  a  year  at  such  a  period  maj  lead  wise  men  ' 
to  change  their  opinion.  Murray  epnke  when  he 
WM  in  puwer,  una  could  therefore  answer  for  the 
ODuduct  uf  omtt«rs  according  to  his  wishes  ;  he 
raised  his  ohjuction  when  bis  own  inauenoe  was  at 
an  end,  when  Riizin,  acknowledged  Co  be  in  the 
Pope's  pay,  whom  his  penetration  would  mistrust, 
though  tie  might  not  then  know  all  that  we  do  of 
bis  secret  workings  fur  Rome,  was  rising  in  power. 
Ncr  would  Mary's  professed  leal  to  carry  out 
the  "unjust  laws"  against  her  own  religion  be  ' 
Ukely  to  deceive  such  a  man  into  a  belief  of  her 
ginoerity  ;  rather  it  might  well  produce  a  diOerent ' 
e^t.  Though  this  was  one  of  the  very  acts  , 
which  allervmrds  succeeded  under  Charles  IX.  in 
lulling  tlie  suspicions  of  the  Huguenots,  the  wiser 
Mkimij  may  have  seen  in  these  professions  only  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  her  Protestant  subjects  to  the 
marriage  she  hod  at  heart. 

But  what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case  at  this 
period,  or  at  a  time  very  little  removed  from  it, 
when  Mr.  Tjtler  so  boldly  asserts  that  all  fears 
were  futile?  It  is  true  that  in  July,  15135,  she 
writes  Co  a  Scottish  Laird  in  tlie  Scotch  of  thai 

July  16,  1S66. 

Trusty  friend,  we  greet  jou  well.  The  evil  bruit 
and  untrue  report  spread  by  sediCious  persona  among 
our  lieges  has  grieved  us  indeed,  as  tJiat  we  should 
have  intended  to  impede  or  molest  any  of  our  subjects 
in  the  use  of  their  religion  arid  conacicnce  freely.  A 
thing  which  never  entered  in  our  mind,  althougnover 
many  has  credited  the  report  ;  and  to  the  effect  that 
this  vain  bruit  may  evanish  as  a  thing  without  ground 
or  occasion,  we  have  directed  our  letters  to  smiify 
oar  sincere  meaning  to  all  our  good  subjects,  &c. — 
Labanoff,  vol.  i.,  p.  275, 

But  her  earlier  private  letters  to  her  uncle  «xA 
the  Pope  are  in  a  very  diflerent  strain  ;  not  blama- 
ble  in  themselves,  but  showing  another  spirit 
altogether.  The  fiwt,  however,  which  shows  ns 
Mary's  real  feeling,  through  all  thb  profession  of 
tolerati'io,  is,  that  the  very  firat  use  she  made  of 
her  power,  within  a  very  few  months  of  the  date 
ofthislett«r,  the  first  time  that  she  felt  fiee  to  act, 
OD  subduing  with  so  much  spirit  and  success  tbe 
rebellion  that  arose  on  her  mairiaM  with  Damley, 
was  to  sign  the  Band,  as  it  is  called,  or  League  of 
Bayonne.  It  waa  under  no  sense  of  fear,  but 
rather  in  the  indulgence  of  revenge  and  in  the 
triumph  of  success,  when  she  for  the  Grat  time  felt 


emaneipBited  from  the  restraints  that  had  held  her, 
that  she  signed  what  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Tyller  himself.    We  give  Mary  the  benefit  of  hii 

opening  apologies  for  lier ; — 

Had  Mary  been  toft  to  herself,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  rebels  would  have  been  pardoned.  Ilecnat- 
iiral  generosity,  and  the  intercession  of  some  powerful 
t'rieuds,  strongly  impelled  her  to  the  side  of  mercy, 
iitid  she  had  already  consented  to  delay  the  parKa- 
inent  and  to   entertain  proposals  for   the  restoration 

I  ^t^nce  occurred  which'led  to  anrortannte  results.  This 
'  fvas  the  arrival  of  two  gentleman,  De  Rambouillet  and 
'  Clernau,  on  a  mission  from  the  French  Court.  Thrit 
message  was  outwardly  one  of  mere  ceremony,  to  in- 
vest the  young  king  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael ;  but 
j  tkmid  (he  festivities  attendant  on  the  installation,  a 
more  important  and  secret  communication  took  place. 
I  Cleman,  the  special  envoy  of  Che  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
and  Thornton,  a  messenger  from  Beaton,  the  Scottish 
I  Ambassador  in  France,  who  had  come  to  court  about 
the  same  time,  informed  Mary  of  the  coalition  which 
I  had  been  concluded  between  France,  Spain,  and  the 
\  emperor,  for  the  dustmction  of  Che  Protestant  canse 
in  Europe.  It  was  a  design  worthy  of  the  dark  and 
unscrupulous  politicians  by  whom  it  had  been  planned, 
Catherine  of  Medicis  and  the  Duke  of  -■llva.  In  th« 
summer  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Queeir Dowager  of 
France  and  Alva  had  met  at  Bayonne  during  a  prog- 
ress in  which  she  conducted  her  youthful  son  and 
sovereign  Charles  IX.  through  thesoulhern  provinces 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  there,  whilst  the  court  was  di»- 
Bolved  in  pleasure,  those  secret  conferencea  were  held 
I  which  issued  in  the  resolution  that  toleration  must  be 
at  an  end,    and  Chat  the   only  safety  fur  the  Roman 

Catholic  £iith  was  the  extermination  of  its  enemies 

7V«'r.  vol.  vU.,p.  15. 

Kizzio,  the  paid  emissary  of  Rome,  now  all- 
powerful  in  Mary's  counsels,  urged  her  assent,  and 
in  spite  of  tbe  dissuasions  of  some,  she  signed  tbe 
League,  and  at  tbe  same  time  determined  to  cony 
matters  to  eitremities  against  her  rebel  subjects  ; 
and  here  Tvtler  and  Mignet,  both  favorers  of 
Mary,  take  aifii3rcnt  lines ;  for  while  the  first  sMa, 
"  Herin/en(jon  of  pardoning  Murray  and  her  other 
rebels  was  opposed  by  these  foreign  envoys ;"  nod 
again,  "  Mary  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  hanh 
and  cruel  measures,  end  for  some  time  she  vacil- 
lated," Mignet  says,  "But  Mary  was  too  pasHonale 
to  be  politic  ;  she  proferred  to  pursue  her  schemes 
of  vengeance,  and  for  from  listening  to  Melnl'a 
representations  that  persons  should  nut  be  luged  to 


pily 


icy  dare,  or  what  could  they  undertake?'  "  (Vol. 
.  p.  200.) 


an  apology  which  may  be  made  with  eqnal  justice 
for  all  the  actors  in  this  aSiir.  Mary  bad  private 
revenge  to  gratify,  and  was  actuated  by  this  motive 
to  precisely  the  same  degree  as  the  rest  were. 
Previous  to  this  event  Marr  had  addressed  an 
autograph  letter  to  Philip  of  Spain,  asking  his  a»- 
sistonce,  beginning  : — 

Bapt.  10,  IGflfi. 
MoDsleDr,  my  good  Brother — The  affection  wltli 
whioh  yon  hare  always  employsd  yourself  fbr  the 
muntenanoe  and  sapport  of  our  Catholic  religion  has 
made  me  before  seek  your  hvor  and  aid,  foreseeing 
what  now  bu  happened  In  Uus  kingdom,  whioh  tends 
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to  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Catholics,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  unhappy  errors,  the  which  wishing 
to  resist,  the  king  my  husband  and  myself  will  be  in 
danger  of  losing  our  crown,  and  by  the  same  means 
the  right  which  we  claim  elsewhere  {le  droit  quepre- 
tendons  aylleurs),  if  we  have  not  the  aid  of  one  of  the 
great  princes  of  Christendom. — Labanoffy  yoL  i., 
p.  281. 

The  King  of  Spain  sent  twenty  thousand  crowns 
in  answer  to  this  appeal,  and  wrote  for  her  to  the 
Pope  who  sent  her  eight  thousand.  Any  other 
succor  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  give, 
though  he  adds  that  they  must  not  renounce  the 
idea  of  asserting  by  armed  force  the  Queen  of 
Scotland's  right  to  the  succession  of  England. 
"  This  project,"  he  said,  **  concerns  the  cause  of 
Qod  which  is  mentioned  by  the  Queen  of  Scotland, 
since  it  is  evidently  the  only  door  by  which  religion 
can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  England,  for  all 
others  are  now  shut.*'  {Mignet,  vol.  i.,  p.  192.) 

Subsequent  to  her  signing  of  the  League  she 
summoned  a  parliament  for  the  condemnation  of 
Murray  and  others ;  on  which  M.  Mignet  Siiys  : — 

A  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  this  assembly, 
which  she  destined  to  further  her  revenge,  and  was 
desirous  to  associate  in  her  plans  in  favor  of  the  an- 
cient Church,  she  sent  the  Bishop  of  Dumblane  to 
assure  the  new  Pope,  Pius  V. ,  of  her  devoted  obe- 
dience. She  besought  him  to  grant  her  both  temporal 
and  spiritual  assistance,  *' in  order  to  change,*'  she 
wrote,  "  the  deplorable  and  unfortunate  state  of  our 
kingdom.  The  moment  is  propitious,  because  our 
enemies  are  partly  banished,  and  partly  placed  within 
our  hands  ....  If  God  and  your  UoHness,  whose 
cause  we  maintain,  come  to  our  aid,  with  such  as- 
sistance we  shall  overcome  all  obstacles." — Mignet, 
voL  i.,  p.  200. 

After  this,  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide 
whether  the  alleged  reasons  for  Murray's  alarm 
and  opposition  to  her  marriage  and  its  consequent 
change  of  counsels  were  so  "  futile"  and  ground- 
less. In  the  meanwhile,  Mary  enioyed  the  life 
which  these  disturbances  brought  her  into.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign — on  horseback, 
with  pistols  at  her  saddle-bow — she  put  herself  at 
the  head  of  her  army,  and  carried  all  before  her, 
declaring  she  would  rather  peril  her  crown  than 
lose  her  revenge  ;  she  wished  to  be  a  man,  that  she 
might  know  what  it  was  to  lie  out  on  the  field  all 
ni^t  and  to  walk  the  rounds  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion some  noblemen  of  her  retinue  having  repre- 
sented to  her  that  she  would  fatigue  herself  by  so 
much  riding,  and  by  following  the  army  in  inclem- 
ent weather,  she  replied,  on  the  report  of  Paul  de 
Foix,  the  French  ambassador,  '*  that  she  would 
never  cease  to  continue  such  fatigues  until  she  had 
led  them  to  London  :"  a  threat  probably  not  heard 
by  Randolph,  the  English  envoy,  who  accompanied 
her  in  the  expedition,  and,  quite  inspired  by  this 
restoration  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  thus  wrote  to 
Cecil :  **  What  desperate  blows  would  that  day 
have  been  given,  when  every  man  should  have 
fought  in  sight  of  so  noble  a  queen  and  so  many 
fine  ladies — our  enemies,  to  have  taken  them  (our 
honors)  from  us,  and  we,  to  save  our  honors,  and 
not  to  bo  bereft  of  them — your  honor  may  easily 
imagine." 

But  the  scene  soon  changed  from  this  trium- 
phant success.  Events  succeed  one  another  rapidly 
in  this  port  of  Mary's  history,  and  every  Uim  d 
the  page  brings  us  upon  something  new  and 
strange.  Shakspeare  might  well  talk  of  the 
whirligig  of  time  in  his  day,  for  nowhere  in  man's 


hbtory  do  we  find  snoh  instances  of  its  revenges  . 
nowhere  do  the  actors  in  the  bus^  scene  so  rapidly 
change  and  reverse  their  positions  towards  one 
another.  Faithful  subjects  become  traitors,  and 
are  back  again  to  their  allegiance,  and  in  favor, 
before  we  Know  how  it  can  have  been  efiected. 
We  cannot  tell  who  are  plotters  and  who  arc  con- 
fidential friends;  who  are  faithful,  who  designing  ; 
for  all  are  each  by  turn.  Elizabeth's  lovers  make 
no  scruple  of  planning  her  death  ;  she  in  her  turn 
is  now  an  ally,  now  an  enemy ;  no  one  knows 
where  to  have  her.  Mary  is  now  pursuing  her 
rebel  brother  to  the  death,  then  weeping  tears  of 
reconciliation  in  his  arms  ;  at  one  moment  she  is 
on  the  pinnacle  of  power,  with  all  her  enemies 
banished,  or  at  her  feet ;  and  then,  by  some  sud- 
den turn,  for  which  it  is  hard  to  find  an  adequate 
cause — by  the  death  of  one  man,  and  he  an  insig- 
nificant skdventurer — the  tables  are  turned  ;  she  is 
the  prisoner,  and  her  enemies  coolly  concert  what 
is  to  be  done  with  her. 

We  need  not  go  into  the  familiar  details  of  her 
change  of  feeling  towards  her  young  husband  ;  the 
wild  excitement  and  freedom  from  restraint  which 
would  follow  upon  a  warlike  campaign,  and  the 
greater  liberty  of  action  which  her  success  would 
prompt  her  to,  might  nuike  the  ordinary  routine 
of  decorous  female  life  insupportable  to  Mary,  and 
Damley  had  nothing  in  him  to  counteract  these 
ill   influences.     Blinded  by  a  weak  and  childish 

Eride,  the  consequence  of  Mary's  unwise  favors, 
e  took  no  pains,  after  his  marriage,  to  confirm  his 
hold  on  her  afibctions.  She  grew  disgusted  with 
and  weary  of  him,  and  soon  gave  him  cause  for 
disgust  in  his  turn,  by  the  wilful  intimacy  she  in- 
dulged in  with  her  low-born  secretary,  Kizzio. 
She  was  entirely  guided  by  his  counsels,  which 
were  well  known  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  severity 
to  the  proscribed  noblemen,  and  of  active  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  religion  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  new.  As  if  all  these  causes  did  not 
sufficiently  excite  popular  feeling  against  him,  he 
assumed  a  great  state  and  retinue,  and  was  proud 
and  intolerable  in  his  deportment.  Darnley,  with 
good  grounds,  was  jealous.  The  nobles  were  in- 
dignant at  his  political  power.  The  people  hated 
him  for  being  a  foreigner  and  a  papist.  Knox  and 
his  coadjutors  redded  him  as  tlie  representative 
of  all  tne  enemies  of  *^  God's  people"  (as  they 
exclusively  designated  their  followers  and  them- 
selves), from  Oreb  and  Zeeb  to  Ilaman,  and  thought 
themselves  divinely  commissioned  to  sanction  nis 
destruction. 

Risdo's  murder,  with  all  its  savage  details, 
strangely  illustmtes  the  times.  The  public  mo- 
tives for  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  the  sort  of 
judicial  character  assumed  by  the  murderers, 
seem  to  resolve  it  into  an  exercise  of  Lynch  law, 
while  the  circumstances  of  brutal  atrocity  towards 
the  queen  rank  it  amongst  the  most  savage  deeds  of 
blood  of  any  age.  Nor  is  Mary's  courage  and  self- 
command  amongst  the  least  remarkable  features  in 
the  afiEiir.  She  never  lost  her  powers  of  thought 
and  action,  nor  was  she  as  overwhelmed  by  it  as 
the  most  courageous  woman  would  now  be.  It  was 
something  more  within  possibility,  more  conceiva- 
ble, more  a  part  of  the  general  experience  of  the 
age.  All  persons  were  inured  to  the  thouj^ht  of 
bu)Od  ;  and  here,  if  anywhere,  here  only  lies  the 
excuse  for  that  great  deed  of  blood  in  which 
Marj  henelf  so  soon  after  en^ged — that  the  prac- 
tices of  mnrder  and  assassination  were  too  common 
in  Sootiand  for  them  to  be  held  in  quite  the  same 
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awe  and  hoimr,  or 

mtore  oa  the  tuw  of  i 

peaceable  times.     We  do  not  sajf  it  u  an  excuse  ; 

but  with  the  weight  ofevidunce  we  huve,  it  would 

be  mora  reiisoaabTe  for  Mary'a  apologists  to  make 

It  one,  than  to  attempt  Co  clear  her  from  the  guilt 

altogether,  us  sume  have  attempted  to  do.  ' 

And  here  we  may  gee  how  Marj  waa  prepared 
for  the  part  she  bo  soon  acted.  Fitat,  in  the 
deep  hatred  with  which  Durnlej'a  share  in  the 
murder  inspired  her  towards  him,  expreseed  in  the 
natural  threat  of  the  moment,  "  Well,  it  bHilII  be 
dear  blood  to  some  of  jou;"  and  chieflj  in  her 
power  over  herself  at  the  same  time  to  conceal 
this  hatred,  and  actuullv,  while  her  heart  was  jet 
•ore  with  the  death  of  her  favorite,  the  scene  of 
paasiooate  recrimination  with  her  husband,  and 
the  humiliating  iuaultg  to  hotaelf,  to  dissimulate 
with  him,  to  get  up  a  reconciliation,  to  separate 
him  fix>m  the  conspirators,  maldng  him  m  con- 
temptible to  them  as  to  herself  bj  a  public  deaial 
of  his  share  in  the  plot,  and  to  make  hiia  assist 
her  in  her  escape  from  the  power  of  the  oonspira- 
ton.  With  extraordinary  spirit  and  energy  Mar; 
Mcaped  from  their  hands,  and  in  a  ver;  short  time 
wu  again  in  power,  ruling  paramount  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  she  bad  so  latel;  been  a  prisoner, 
avenging  the  death  of  tiiuio ;  and,  to  show  her 
adherence  to  the  course  she  bad  taken,  appoint- 
ing his  brother  secretar;  in  his  place.  But  all 
men  saw  that  in  her  heart  she  hated  Domley,  nur 
oould  she  be  persuaded,  after  the  purpose  ot  their 
apparent  reconciliation  was  efiacted,  to  conceal  her 
aversion.  His  life  was  miserable.  She  withdrew 
him  from  all  share  of  public  business,  and  forbade 
those  about  her  to  hold  converse  with  him.  "  He 
went  up  and  down,"  says  Melvil,  "  all  alone,  see- 
ing few  durst  bear  hira  company."  Herconhdence 
waa  given  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  (who  now  first 
appears  prominent  in  her  history),  lluntley.whuse 
iut«r  he  bad  married,  and  the  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Boas,  who  was  so  long  her  faithful  adherent :  but, 
■ays  Miguct,  "  Mury  did  not  proceed  to  further 
eitremea  against  Darnley,  until  her  passion  for 
another  was  added  to  her  increased  repugnance  to 
himself." 

On  the  19th  of  Juno,  156G,  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son,  which  event  waa  immediately  communicated 
Co  Klizal>eth,  who,   on  the  moment  of 


birth  of  the  ptince  roTal,  tbe  misonderstanding  in. 
creased  between  her  husband  and  herself— a  &UI 
psSHion  ut  this  time  took  possesion  of  her  heut. 
The  object  of  this  passion  was  the  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
the  most  enterprising  and  dangerous  man  in  Soot- 
land.  James  Hepburn,  fourth  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was 
then  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  succeeded  hil 
father  in  1666,  was  posseased  of  large  property,  and 
held  important  offices  in  the  kingdom.  By  hia  mar- 
riage with  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  he  had  become  the  broth- 
er-in-law of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and  had  united  one  of 
the  most  powerful  families  of  the  south  with  the  most 
powerful  fomily  of  the  north.  Ue  was  distinguished 
for  great  bravery,  oonaummale  audacity,  bouudlesa 
and  unscrupulous  ambition.  Equally  undisguised  in 
his  plans  as  in  hia  rices,  he  aspired  first  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  queen,  and  then  to  marry  her.  Al- 
though be  was  far  from  handsome,  his  martial  bear- 
ing, his  taste  for  pleasure,  the  undaunted  resolution 
J  of  his  character,  his  air  of  chivalrous  devotion,  and 
(he  easy  and  elcgunt  continental  manners  beneath 
which  he  conceal^  the  wild  and  extravagant  passions 
of  his  country,  charmed  [he  imagination  of  the  queen, 
and  ga«e  Bothwell  great  influence  over  her.  Mary 
Stuart  sought  to  render  Bothwell  a  faithful  and  useftU 
servant,  but  she  speedily  fbuud  in  Mm  a  lover  and  a 
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s  had  BO  firmly 
chosen  for  herself  really  cost  her.  She  was  giving 
a  court  bull  ;  while  she  was  dancing,  Cecil  went 
up  to  her,  and  whispered  in  her  ear.  Interrupt- 
ing the  dance,  she  sunk  dejectedly  into  an  nrm- 
cbuir  and  said  to  the  ladies  who  surrounded  her, 
"  that  the  tjueen  of  Scots  was  mother  tu  a  biirsun, 
while  she  was  but  a  barren  stock." 

The  birth  of  this  sun  revived  the  question  of 
the  succession,  always  bo  distasteful  to  Elizabeth. 
Tbo  English  parliament  thought  it  an  occasion  for 
expressing  tlieir  anxious  wish  to  have  the  question 
iettled,  though  they  were  presently  silenced  by 
their  queen,  and  Mary  was  not  len  eager  on  her 
aide.  But  here,  on  entering  upon  the  daikeat 
nago  of  Marj^'s  history,  wo  will  quote  &om  M. 
kignet's  atruigbtlbrward  oarrative  : —  * 

Nothwiths landing  Mary  Stuart's  ardent  desire,  the 
English  Buccesbion  remained  in  the  same  state  as 
before.  She  still  retained  her  claims,  but  had  not 
succeeded  in  obtaining  their  recognition.  She  soon, 
however,  compromiseil  them,  and,  moreover,  eipceed 
herself  to  the  loss  of  the  orown  of  Bootland.    AAer  the 


Side  by  side  with  this  description,  we  will  give 
hia  character  by  Mr.  Fraaer  Ty tier,  remarkable  for 
the  ingenuity  with  which  be  turns  Mary's  tolera- 
tion, not  to  say  absolute  indifierence  to  bis  in- 
famous morals,  into  a  sort  of  merit,  which  is  le- 
Qccted,  ia  some  degree,  back  upon  the  man  bim- 
Bolf:— 

His  ambition  and  audacity  were  unbounded.  He 
was  a  man  of  notorious  gallantry,  and  had  spent  a 
loose  Ufe  on  the  continent,  from  which,  it  was  said, 
he  had  imported  some  of  its  worst  vices.  In  attaining 
the  objects  of  his  ambition  he  was  perfectly  unBcru- 
pulouB  as  to  the  moans  he  employed,  and  he  had 
generally  about  him  a  band  of  broken  and  desperate 
men,  with  whom  his  office  of  border  warden  maue  him 
familiar  ;  hardened  and  murderous  villams,  who  were 
ready  on  the  moment  to  obey  every  command  of  their 
master.  In  one  respect  Bothwell  was  certainly  better 
than  many  of  his  brother  nobles.  There  seems  to 
have  been  little  craft  or  hypocrioj  about  him,  and  ho 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  infirmities  or  vicee 
under  the  cloak  of  religion.  It  is  not  unlikely  that, 
'      "  '  I,  Mary,  who  hod  experienced  his  fidel- 

.ny  difficulty  than  those  stem  and  fanatical  leaders, 
who,  with  religion  on  their  lips,  were  oReu  equally  in- 
difierent  as  to  the  means  they  employed.  It  is  certain 
that  tWim  this  time  slie  began  to  treat  him  with  great 
favor,  and  to  be  guided  by  a  preference  so  predomi- 
nant that  it  was  not  unlikely  to  bo  mistaken  for  a 
more  tender  feeling. — Teller,  vol.  vii.,  p.  16. 

Mr.  Tytler  never  absolutely  denies  the  realitj 
of  Mary's  aSection  for  Bothwell ;  he  only  tenderly 
delays  the  admission  of  it,  bis  honesty  aa  an  his- 
torian compelling  him  to  a  detail  of  facts  which 
can  allow  of  no  other  construction.  We  have, 
throughout  his  story,  little  apologetic  hints,  pre- 
paratory to  this  disgraceful  feature  of  Mary's  char- 
acter; snob  as — "It  vros  Mary's  weakness  to  be 
hurried  awav  by  the  predominating  influence  oi 
some  one  feeling  and  object."  "  It  was  the  mis- 
fortune <^  her  ardent  di^osition  that  she  was  al- 
ways under  the  domination  of  some  strong  and 
engrossing  ftoliag,  which  sometimes  led  her  to  dis- 
re^ud  appearancea,  and  to  believe  she  oould  never 
saoriGce  enough  to  the  object  of  her  approval." 
Only  Miss  Strickland  ventures  on  the  bold  line  at 
entMy  denying  that  Mar;  efei  cared  for  Bothwell 
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•t  all— decidedly  the  beat  line,  we  shonld  saj,  for 
aUdj  to  taka,iTboadrocatee  the  cause  t^tbiiun- 
fivtuoate  queen — but  a  line  so  glarincl;  opposed 
to  the  fuctB  uF  the  case,  to  the  lunveTsaliwnBeDt  of 
all  that  deserves  to  be  called  liistory,  to  ecei;  doc- 
ument worthy  of  reepect,  and  to  the  whole  course 
of  Mary's  public  and  private  conduct,  as  proves 
that  femiuino  zeal  for  the  honor  of  her  sex  has  un- 
£tl«d  her,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  for  the  rigid 
sod  severer  duties  of  the  historian  :— 

It  is  impogaible  (she  saja)  for  anj  one  who  reads 
those  details  [Do  Croc,  the  Freoch  ambassador,  had 
dteeribed  a  qunrrei  between  M*ry  and  Bothwall  after 
their  marruige],  and  remembers  that  thej  ware 
written  by  a  person  who  was  behiad  the  scenes,  and 
related  that  which  he  had  heard  and  seen,  to  believe 
for  one  moment  that  Bothwell  was  ever  [he  abjeat  of 
Ifary's  love,  or  that  her  marriage  with  him  origin- 
ated (rom  any  other  cause  than  dire  necessity. — Miu 
Blrickland-i    LtUirt  of  (iatin  of  ScoU,  voL  i.,  p. 

Du  Croc's  letter  [troves  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor 
did  he  think  anything  of  the  kiod,  nor  desire  to 
ooDTey  this  impression  when  he  wrote  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  lie  B.iyB,  just  after  the  said  quarrel  had ' 
happened,  that  the  marriage  is  already  repented 
of  by  Mary,  which  implies  a.  changt  of  railing,  and 
not  that  she  had  always  been  averse  to  it.  This ' 
has  been  a  digroasion,  but  it  ie  amusing  to  see  apon ! 
bow  slight  a  foundation  a  theory  con  be  formed,  i 
agfunst  overwhelmiug  opposing  evidence,  and  also 
to  vhat  slender  straws  Mory^  advooatas  have  to . 
bust  in  Uieir  defence.  | 

Her  contem^jraries,  at  least,  were  not  of  this ' 
mind ;  all  parties  joined  in  observing  this  growing 
preference.  Politicians  wrote  to  one  another,  com- 
menting on  the  increasing  &iVor  of  the  new  favot^ 
ite,  which  " misconConteth  many;" — a  circum- 
■lance  which  seems  always  to  have  acted  as  a  sort 
of  spur  to  Mary,  who  was  stimulated  by  oppoei- 
tioQ  ;^«nd  poor  Damlcy  augured  all  sorts  of  evils 
&om  it  to  hiiiiseir.  He  wrote  secretly  to  the  Pope, 
accusing  the  Queen  of  lukewarmness  ia  religion 
(Bothwell  being  a  Protestant),  and  feared  fbr  his 
life,  which,  with  his  ill  conscience,  and  in  the 
Meaent  aspect  of  aSiirs,  was  not  unreasonable. 
Be  even  mcditotod  retiring  la  the  Continent,  but 
wanted  resolution  ;  indeed,  he  had  always  an  af- 
&ction  for  Mary,  which  the  slightest  kindness  on 
her  part  could  revive.  But  the  time  was  not  come 
for  such  eiperitnents  with  his  feelinee.  She  pre- 
fhrred  exposing  his  weaknees,  and  hrindog  bim ' 
into  general  contempt,  and  making  all  the  world  ' 
party  to  her  private  sentiments  towards  him.  She 
did  not  care  who  should  see  the  "  great  grudges 
■he  entertained  in  her  heart  against  him,"  and 
always  had  entertained  since  Rinb's  murder. 
This  event,  which  bad  so  naturally  disgusted  her 
with  her  husband,  had  also  been  the  means  of 
bringing  Bathwell  forward,  as  hie  services  had  ma- 
teriiuly  strengthened  her  position,  and  from  that 
time  he  obtained  unbounded  ioSuence  over  her. 


qoarrels,  betrayed  such  an  amount  of  anziooi  alarm 
«■  Baems  to  have  raised  general  Bospictoa.  Her 
visit  to  him  on  this  occasion  has  been  disputed,  in 
erery  stage ;  its  purposes,  dates,  results,  are  all 
canvassed  and  concluded  upon,  acoonliDK  to  tbe 
view  of  the  writer.  It  is  (he  first  great 
before  the  regular  battle.  M.  Migoat 
oonoluded  upon  it  :— 

•  8«  Udk,  Tal.  i.,  p.  IS. 


On  the  6th  of  October  (1G6G),  the  qneen  sent 
hither  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  with  the  title  of  lord 
lieutenant,  to  repress  these  disorders,  and  restore 
tranquillity.  On  tbe  8th,  she  repaired  in  person  to 
Jedburgh  to  hold  ber  assizes,  and  to  odd  the  snnction 
of  justice  and  armed  force.  On  thiit  amne  dtiy  Both- 
well  had  with  great  bravery  engaged  in  pci-mnsl  ccsi- 
flict  with  John  Elliot,  of  Park,  a  notorious  freebooter. 
In  tbe  scuffle  Bothwell  was  severely  wounded,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  convey  Mm  without  luss  of 
time  to  tbe  neighboring  oastle  of  Armitagr.  His 
Ulness  (hmished  most  conclusive  proofs  of  Mary's 
attachment  to  him.  "  Underetandini;,"  snys  Craw- 
ford, "  tbe  certain  report  of  this  accident,  tlie  queen 
was  BO  highly  grieved  in  heart  that  she  took  no  re- 
pose of  body  till  she  saw  him.  The  discharge  of  her 
judicial  functions  detained  her  at  Jedburgh  until  the 
16tb  of  October,  but  no  sooner  was  she  »t  liberty, 
than  she  took  horse  and  hastened  to  the  ciistle  vher« 
her  favorite  lieutenant  was  lying  wounded.  She  was 
accompanied  on  her  joamey  by  Murray,  and  some 
other  noblea.  Although  Hermitage  was  eighteen 
miles  distant  from  Jedburgh,  she  went  and  returned 
the  same  day,»  She  spent  an  hour  with  Bothwell, 
and  notwitlislanding  (he  fatigues  of  the  day,  $he  sat 
up  until  late  at  night  writing  to  him  whom  she  had 
juHt  left.  The  prostration  of  strength  which  ensued, 
and,"  adds  Crawford,  "  the  great  distress  of  mind 
for  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  threw  her  the  next  day  into 
a  most  dangerous  illness.  She  fell  into  a  swoon,  and 
remained  for  some  hours  at  the  point  of  dcith.  She 
was  then  seiied  with  a  violent  fover,  and  continued 
insensible  for  several  days.  When  she  had  sumenhat 
recovered  Oom  this  apparently  desperate  state,  she 
thought  her  end  was  approaching,  requested  the 
nobles  who  were  present  to  pray  for  her,  confided  her 
son  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
sent  to  inform  her  husband  of  her  precarious  condi- 
tion. Bothwell,  now  conyQleacent,  had  hastened  to 
her  with  other  members  of  the  privy  council,  and 
many  of  the  moat  important  nobles  of  the  kingdom. 
Damley  did  not  arrive  at  Jedburgh  unjil  the  28th  of 
October,  two  days  after  a  favorable  crisis  had  placed 
tbe  queen's  lifo  out  of  danger.  Finding  her  so  much 
recovered,  he  remained  at  Jedburgh  only  one  night, 
and  returned  immediately  to  Qlosgow. — Mignit,  voL 
L,  p.  240. 

Vtam.  this  time  dates  the  history  of  the  Darnley 
murder.  Mary  recovered  slowly,  and  was  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy.  On  the  20th  of  No- 
vember she  arrived  at  Craigmillar,  a  castle  about 
a  league  from  Edinburgh,  careworn  and  ready  to 
sink  under  the  contradictory  feelings  which  agi- 
tated her.  "  The  Queen  is  not  at  all  well,"  writes 
the  ambassador  Du  Croc  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Glat^ow.  "  I  believe  the  principal  ijnrt  of  her  dis- 
ease to  consist  of  a  deep  wief  ana  sorrow  ;  nor 
does  it  seem  poMibie  to  make  her  forget  the  same ; 
still  she  repeals  these  words — '  I  could  wish  to  be 
dead.'  "  And  Lethington,  who  bo  soon  devised  a 
mode  fbr  releasing  her  from  her  troubbs,  s.Lys,  in 
a  letter  to  the  same  person,  ''  It  is  a  heart-break 
for  her  to  think  that  he  should  be  her  husband  ; 
and  how  to  be  free  of  him  she  sees  no  outlet." 
"  This  knowledge  of  Mary  Stuart's  private  feel- 
ings," says  Mipiet,  "  originated  a  numlier  of  futol 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  that  surrounded  her;" 
and  of  the  introduction  of  these  fatal  ideas,  Mary 
benelT  has  given  an  aooount  in  the  Protestation 
shb  wrote  and  sent  to  the  Earls  of  Huntley  and 
Argyle,  to  lign  at  the  Westminster  Conference. 


by  t«D  Btlendanls,  who  eitrioated  ber."— Vol.  . 
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or  coane  it  vaa  written  to  def^d  fasnelf  &0111 
guilt,  but  bow  ki  iteionenteaher  ig  another  mst- 
ter,  TtiB  murderers  of  Rinio — Morton,  RuUiTen, 
■nd  Lindsey — vera  connected  by  ties  of  Iriendsbip 
aid  kindred  with  many  mcmberB  of  tiie  Privj 
Council.     It  occurred  to  these  that  there  was  one 


baaished  for  one  murder,  tbej  might  be  recalled 
another.  Lethington,  clever  and  absolutely  un~ 
icrupulgus,  first  introduced  the  idea  to  her  mind. 
Tbia  eitiuurdinur;  conference  is  tbua  described  by 
Mignet,  Our  readers  must  remember  that  the 
facta  are  tnken  from  Marj's  uw  a  admission ;  and 
it  should  be  noted  nt  the  same  time  that  Alumiy 
always  denied  the  part  attributed  to  him  : — 


Hec( 


izated  h 


iplanU 


HiLh  all  the  ardor  of  hia  beadatrc 
aod  made  it  koowD  to  Argyle  nnd  Huatley.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  the  queen's  friends  he  men- 
tioned it  ulso  (0  Murray,  who  oflered  no  objeotion  to 
tb«  .scheme.  After  having  concerted  this  matter 
among  theniselves,  the  new  confederates  repaired  to 
Uary  Stuart.  Lethington  addr(is.<uid  her  in  their 
name.  Ho  remiuded  the  queen  of  the  great  and  in- 
tolerable injuries  that  she  had  received  from  hei 
husband,  laying  much  stress  upon  the  ingmtitude 
which  he  hiid  displayed  towards  her,  and  upon  tiie 
ounces  of  which  he  wns  daily  guilty.  He  then 
added,  that  if  her  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  par. 
don  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  the  Lords  Ruthven  and 
Lindsey,  they,  in  concert  with  the  rest  of  the  nobil- 
ity, would  find  means  to  separate  her  from  her  hus- 
biind  by  a  divorce,  so  that  she  would  no  longer  be 
involved  in  disagreement  with  him.  This  proposition 
oi-ised  her  no  surprise.  She  at  first  gave  her  consent, 
upon  condition  that  the  divorce  should  be  legal,  and 
should  lie  no  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  her  son.  But 
a  divorce  was  not  so  easily  obtained,  since  it  would 
be  necessary  to  allege  as  the  reason  fur  it  their  near 
rolatioiiship,  in  reference  to  which  the  Pope  bod 
granted  Iheui  a  dispensation,  or  to  bring  Damley  to 
trial  for  adulleiy,  or  else  to  prosecute  him  on  the 
charge  of  treason. 

These  difficulties  could  not  escape  Mary's  notice, 
and  she  knew  that  she  would  be  exposed  either  to  the 
delays  of  an  uncertain  negotiation,  or  to  the  scandal 
of  a  dia;;raceful  trial  She  accordingly  affected  scru- 
ples, and  said  that  she  would  willingly  retire  into 
France,  and  leave  Damlej  In  Scotland  undl  he  ac- 
knowledgeii  his  {iiults.  But  Lethington  replied  lo 
her,  that  the  nobles  of  her  kingdom  would  not  allow 
her  to  do  so  ;  and  he  even  ventured,  in  mysterious 
terms,  to  inform  her  of  their  dark  deaigns.  "  Mad- 
ame," ho  said,  "  soucy  ye  not,  we  are  here  of  Ihe 
principal  of  your  grace's  nobility  and  council,  that 
shall  liud  the  moans  well  to  make  your  majesty  quit 
of  liim  without  prejudice  of  your  son  ;  and  albeit  that 
my  Loril  of  Jlurmy  here  present  be  little  less  sompu- 
loua  for  ft  I'rotedtttnt  than  your  grace  is  for  a  Papist, 
I  am  asitured  he  will  look  through  hia  fingera  thereto, 
and  will  behold  our  doings  and  say  notblng  of  the 
same."  The  queen  understood  the  full  meaning  of 
this  insinuation,  and  replied  that  it  was  her  pleasure 
nothing  should  be  done  by  which  any  spot  might  be 
laid  upon  her  honor,  but  she  displayed  no  great ' 
dignation  at  the  idea,  and  contented  herself  with 
ing,  "  Better  permit  the  matter  lo  rams 
state  it  is,  abiding  tilt  God  in  his  soodnesa  put  reme- 
dy thereto."    Lethington  took  no  need  of  this  slight 


the  banMed  lords  were  recalled;  men  vhom  she 
knew  to  be  capable  of  any  violeuce,  and  naturally 
anxious  by  any  service  to  restore  themselves  to  bet 
favor.  A  month  after  this  meeting,  the  baptism 
of  the  youtig  prince  took  place  with  (treat  pomp, 
on  the  17th  of  December,  at  Stirling  Castle. 
Elizabeth  wns  godmother  (or  gossip,  i<s  she  calla 
it),  and  presented  a  golden  font  for  the  occasion, 
the  fate  of  vthicli  whs  to  bo  presently  after  melted 
down  to  furnish  money  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
Mary  conducted  herself  towards  the  nssemhied 
guests  with  infinite  graco  nnd  iiniiabiltty.  Both- 
well,  though  a  I'rotestant,  had  the  ordering  of  the 
Catholic  service,  and  Dumlej.  auiitary  and  sullen, 
remained  under  the  same  rouf,  but  did  not  shovr 
himself  nor  take  any  part.  The  king  was  con- 
temned in  his  own  court;  the  father  bad  no  plac4 
at  the  baptism  of  his  son.  AlW  tlte  excite' 
ment  which  any  occasion  called  out,  Mary  agHin 
sunk  into  despondency,  and  Du  Croc  writus,  •'  I 
can't  pretend  to  foretell  how  all  iiinv  turn,  but  I 
will  say  that  nattera  cannot  subsist  long  as  they 
are,  without  being  accompanied  with  sundry  bad 
coDsequencea."  How  can  we  doubt  that  at  thii 
period  she  was  making  up  her  mind  to  her  ahart 
in  the  tragedy  that  so  soon  foUiiwed !  Alorton, 
Ruthven,  and  I.indsey,  bj^  what  Mr.  F.  Tytler 
calls  "  a  judicious  estension  of  mercy,"  wort 
pardoned,  and  returned, and,  about  the  same  time 
(Doc.  23),  she  restored  the  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's cnnsistorial  juriedjcdon,  which  bad  been 
suppressed  since  the  Reformation,  a  measure  tfl 
which  subsequent  events  give  a  dark  significancj.* 
Their  pitrdun  was  declared  early  in  January,  an 
event  which  naturally  filled  Damley  with  olarm. 
They  were  the  men  who  had  been  once  his  accom- 

Elices,  and  he  had  denounced  and  deserted  them. 
le  nt  once  left  the  court,  and  went  to  his  father, 
the  VaiX  of  Lennox,  at  Glasgow,  where  he  fell  ill. 


sently  proved  to  be  smali-jtox. 


I  in  ^e 


oe,  let  us  gnids 


position,  and  answered,  ' 


The  conversation   from  thia  vxtraet  it  l&ry'a 
own  recording,  and  very  shortly  tffttr  k  iMk  flaa^ 


well  being  the  principal  a 
I  an  interview  with  Morton  imniedialely  on  his  re- 
!  turn,  and  pressed  him  to  ^in  the  plot,  assuring 
him  that  the  queen  had  given  her  consent.  But 
Morton,  grown  wary  by  eiperioQco,  refused  witb- 
out  her  hand  writ  lor  a  warrant.  On  this,  Bolh- 
well  returned  to  the  queen  in  the  hope  of  pw- 
suuding  her  to  write  what  was  required,  but  he 
failed  ;  upon  which  LeUiingtun  sent  a  messenger 
with  directions  "  to  show  to  tho  ICarl  of  Morton 
that  the  queen  f  '  will  hear  no  speech  of  that  mat- 
ter appointed  lo  him;'"  an  oracular  sentence, 
which  is  accepted  by  soma  as  her  indignant  con- 
demnation of  the  plot,  with  how  mocii  justice,  oon- 
necled  with  subsequent  evenia,  our  readers  can 
Judge.  But  aba  would  certainly,  in  any  case,  know 
better  than  to  commit  herself  in  so  needleeely 
formal  a  manner.  On  the  20th  of  January,  Mai^ 
writes  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glusgow  at  Paris, 
detailing  a  oonapiracy  which  she  affiicts  to  hare 
discovered  of  Damley's  attempt  to  gain  the  persiHi 
of  the  young  prince,  his  son,  and  goes  on  aa  fol- 

Eis  behavior  and  thnnkfulncaa  to  us  is  equally  w«n 
known  to  God  and  the  world,  eapedally  our  own  in- 
diSarent  subjects  see  it,  and  in  their  hearts,  we  doubt 
oot,  oondemii  the  same.  Always  we  perodve  him 
ooonidad  and  busy  enough  to  have  Inquiution  of  oar 


Z^JO 


MA.RY    QUEEN    OF    SCOTS. 


doings  ,  which,  God  willing,  shall  always  be  such  as 
none  shall  have  occasion  to  be  oJBfended  with  them,  or 
to  report  of  us  in  any  ways  but  honorably,  however 
he,  his  father,  and  their  fautors  speak,  which  we  know 
want  no  good  will  to  make  us  have  ado,  if  their  power 
were  equivalent  to  their  minds.  But  God  moderates 
their  forces  well  enough,  and  takes  the  means  of  the 
execution  of  their  pretences  from  them. — Ibid.,  p. 
261. 

This  letter  is  written  on  the  20th  of  January. 
Next  day  she  departed  for  Glasgow,  accompanied 
as  far  as  Callender  by  Bo^hwell  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  Huntley  haying  engaged  Bothweirs  confiden- 
tial servant,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  French 
Paris,  and  whose  subsequent  confession  is  so  re- 
markable, as  her  chamberlain.  On  Thursday,  the 
23d,  she  arrived  at  Glasgow.  Damley,  having 
heard  of  her  approach,  was  seized  with  an  unde- 
finable  fear,  and  sent  a  gentleman  to  meet  her — 
*'  he  was  still  infirm,'*  ho  said,  **  and  did  not  pre- 
sume to  como  to  her  until  ho  knew  her  wishes, 
and  was  assured  of  the  removal  of  her  displeasure. " 
To  this  Mary  briefly  replied,  **  that  there  is  no 
medicine  against  &ar,''  and,  passing  on  towards 
Glasgow,  came  into  Damley 's  bed-chamber. 
Here,  though  nothing  had  transpired  to  change 
her  opinion  since  the  previous  Monday,  she  em- 
pioyea  all  her  art  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
to  reassure  his  mind,  to  remove  his  suspicions, 
and  gain  his  confidence.  **  At  heart,''  says 
Mienet,  **  Damley  had  always  been  strongly  at- 
tached to  her,  and  his  unrequited  afiTection  and 
wounded  pride  had  been  the  cause  of  his  with- 
drawal from  court."  He  was  ready  now  to  con- 
fess his  errors,  and  to  promise  eveiything  that 
she  required.  He  entreated  her  not  to  leave  him 
again,  and  when  she  asked  him  to  accompany  her 
in  a  litter  to  Craigmillar,  he  eUdlj  oonsented,  on 
condition  that  the  harmony  of  former  times  might 
be  restored.  We  have  a  very  full  and  minute 
account  of  this  interview  ;  strangely  circumstan- 
tial, indeed  ;  and  from  whose  hand  ?  From  Marv's 
own,  in  a  letter  to  Bothwell  full  of  most  srrapbic 
detail,  most  vividly  given.  Our  readers  afi  know 
the  **  Silver  Casket"  and  its  contents.  Yet  we 
must  pause  in  our  narrative  upon  this  first  mention 
of  it.  How  little  did  she  think  when,  too  excited 
by  guilty  love,  guilty  consciousness,  and  the 
weight  of  a  wicked  deed  in  the  very  act  of  its 
performance,  to  sleep,  she  traced  those  passionate, 
impure,  most  treacherous  lines,  that  what  was  then 
done  in  secret,  at  dead  of  night,  with  injunctions 
for  immediate  destruction,  should  remain  to  bring 
damning  evidence  against  her,  to  be  treated  of  in 
Parliaments  and  read  in  Councils,  to  be  translated, 
canvassed,  word  by  word  critically  analyzed,  to 
stand  forever  a  witness  against  her  which  could 
not  then,  and  cannot  now,  be  escaped  firom  or 
evaded  ! — feebly  denied,  indeed,  in  her  own  day, 
the  more  confidently,  as  distance  and  time  drew 
their  veil  over  this  perplexed  and  stormy  period ; 
but,  as  the  science  of  historic  investigation  ad- 
vances, only  the  more  firmly  established  by  every 
attempt  to  disprove  their  genuineness;  till  the 
only  resource  ot  those  who  will  not  believe  that 
these  letters  were  froin  Mary's  hand,  is  indiscrimi- 
nate, unsupported  denial  and  assertion,  Which 
might  as  justly  be  applied,  and  would  be  as  con- 
clusive, aguinst  the  most  universally  received  fiwt 
in  history.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more 
than  assert  our  full  conviction  of  their  gemnneoeas^ 
as  literal  translations,  that  is,  in  English  and 
Scotch,  of  Mary's  original  French^  of  wniob,  pec^ 


baps,  we  should  explain,  nothing  remains  but  the 
opening  sentence  which  heads  each  letter.  But 
for  any  who  wish  to  pursue  the  question  and  judge 
for  themselves,  we  would  recommend  the  perusal 
of  Laing's  **  Dissertation  on  the  Damley  ^lurder," 
where  all  these  letters  and  papers  may  he  found, 
together  with  the  confessions  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  murder,  and  very  clear,  masterly  conclu- 
sions upon  them.  One  point  of  evidence,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  dwell  upon,  being,  we  think, 
insensible  to  the  literary  merits  (they  possess  no 
other),  of  these  papers.  They  are  full  of  nature 
and  feeling,  such  as  it  is.  We  might  almost  say 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  forgeries, 
though  people  have  not  scrupled  to  attribute  them 
to  one  plotter  after  another,  as  if  an  v  man  of  busi- 
ness in  that  period  of  epistolary  stiBfness  arid  for- 
mality, could  assume  at  the  moment  a  clever, 
excited,  passionate  woman's  style  ;  and  was  eoual 
to  the  task  of  expressing  the  conflicting  emotions 
of  a  mind  in  a  course  of  sin,  and  on  the  verge  of 
committing  a  great  crime. 

These  paners  consist  first  of  eight  letters  to  Both- 
well,  four  ot  which  were  written  previous  to  the 
murder — two  from  Glasgow  and  two  from  Kirk- 
field — and  three  from  Stirling  after  the  murder, 
which  relate  to  the  concealed  scheme  for  her  ab- 
duction by  him  previous  to  their  marriage  ;  and 
an  eighth  letter  from  Linlithgow  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  event ;  of  two  contracts  of  marriage 
between  them — one  supposed  to  be  written  before 
her  husband's  death,  the  other  si^ed  by  her  and 
Bothwell,  but  written  by  Huntley  previous  to 
Bothwell's  divorce  from  his  present  wife ;  and  a 
series  of  twelve  sonnets  addressed  by  Mary  to 
Bothwell.  Of  these  remarkable  documents  Laing 
observes : — 

The  very  disappearance  of  the  originals  demon> 
strates  that  they  were  genuine.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  the  four  regents  they  were  carefully  pre- 
served. From  Murray  they  passed  successively  to 
Lennox  and  Morton,  on  whose  execution  they  were 
conveyed  secretly  to  Ruthven,  created  Eirl  of  (Jowrie, 
one  of  the  confederates,  from  whom  Elizabeth *s  solic- 
itude to  obtain  the  custody  of  the  casket  attests  her 
conviotion  that  the  letters  were  authentic.  It  appears, 
however,  that  they  were  retained  by  Gowrie  for  the 
vindication  of  the  oonfi^erates.  As  the  young  king 
was  informed  that  they  were  then  (1582)  in  his  hands, 
as  Mary  was  solicitous  to  get  them  dertverc<i  up  or 
destroyed,  and  as  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  his  favorite,  who 
was  entirely  in  her  interest,  had  applied  to  detain 
them,  their  disappearance  on  the  attnin'ler  and  exe- 
cution of  Gowrie  (1584)  must  be  ascribed  to  thedesir« 
of  her  son  to  suppress  those  documents  of  his  mother's 
guilt,  which,  if  spurious,  would  neither  have  been 
preserved  by  the  four  regents  nor  destroyed  by  James. 
— Laing,  vol  i.,  p.  882. 

M.  Mignet  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  letters,  and  quotes  largely  from  them. 
Some  extracts  from  the  *'  Long  letter"  must  he 
ffiven  in  continuation  of  our  narrative.  It  must 
have  filled  several  sheets,  taking  up  nine  octavo 
pages  of  print.  We  must  give  the  Frent'li  opening 
Dy  which  it  is  known  and  the  words  of  which 
must  be  so  familiar  to  all  controversialists  on  the 
subject. 

Estant  party  du  lieu  ou  j'avois  laiase  men  cceur,  il 
se  peult  aysement  Juger  quelle  estoit  nm  contenance, 
veu  oe  qui  peult  un  corps  sans  cceur,  qui  a  este  cause 
que  josqoe  a  la  diioee  je  n^ay  pas  t«nu  gi-and  propos, 
avflfli  ptaraomis  nt  B'est  v^ulu  advancer  jugeant  bien 
qu'U  ^'/.fyssft  Ikol — Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  146. 


MART   QtTEGN  OF  SCOTS. 


After  deseribing  her  joimiej,  nud  the  mesBenmr 
■ant  har  from  Darnlej,  she  sajs — {wo  quota  indi8- 
eriminately  from  the  Scotch  orEodish  tranalaitioD, 
IB  the  senae  seems  to  be  best  teodered}  : — 

He  Skid  he  was  Bo  giftd  to  see  me  that  he  velconied 
to  die  fbr  gludness.  He  (bund  great  bull  that  I  iras 
penure.  1  departed  to  supper.  This  bearer  irill  tell 
JOD  of  m;  arriiing  ;  he  praj^ed  me  to  retam,  the 
whieh  1  did.  He  declared  to  me  hia  siolmees  [grief], 
aad  that  he  would  make  no  testament,  but  only  leave 
all  things  to  me,  and  that  1  iraa  the  cause  of  hia 
malady  because  ef  the  regret  he  had  that  I  naa  so 
atange  to  him.  And  thiia,  he  said,  "  ¥ou  ask  me 
what  I  meaa  by  the  cruelty  contained  in  my  letter,  it 
is  of  you  alone  that  will  not  accept  my  offers  of  repcnt- 


canfeds 


0  that 


T  denied^  and  so  have  many  other  of  your 
iubjccta,  and  you  have  nell  pardoned  them  .....  I 
am  young  ....  May  not  a  man  of  my  age,  for  lack 
of  counsel,  fall  twioe  or  thrice,  or  in  lack  of  his  prom- 
ise, and  at  last  repent  himself  and  be  chaelised 
by  experience  ?  Iflmay  obtain  pardon,  I  protest  I 
Mall  never  make  Ghult  again  ;  and  1  crave  no  other 
tiling  but  that  ne  may  be  at  bed  and  board  together 
M  man  and  wife,  and  if  you  iiill  net  consent  hereunto 
I  will  never  rise  from  this  siek-bed.  I  prey  you  tell 
me  your  resoluUon.  God  knows  how  I  am  punished 
for   making   my  god   of  you,   and    for  having  do 

other    thought  but    on    you." I  did  still 

answer  him,  but  that  would  he  too  long  to  writo  at 

length In  the  end   he   desired  much    that  I 

should  lodge  in  his  lodging.  I  have  refused.  ...  He 
said  to  me,  "  I  have  heard  say  you  have  brought  a 
litter  with  you,  hut  I  would  rather  have  gone  with 
yourself."  I  fold  him  that  so  I  would  myself  briQg 
hun  to  Craigmillnr,  that  hia  physicians  and  1  also 
might  serve  him  without  being  far  from  my  son.  He 
said  he  was  ready  when  1  would  ....  as  for  myself 
be  would  rather  loae  bis  life  than  do  me  the  least 
displeasure,  and  used  so  many  kind  Qatteries,  so 
coldly,  and  so  wisely,  aa  you  would  marvel  at.  ...  . 
He  would  not  let  nie  go,  but  would  have  me  to  watch 


a  this  night,  fur  he  snys  Ihat  he 
Bleeps  not  well ;  you  never  heard  him  speak  better  nor 
more  humbly.  And  if  I  bad  not  proof  of  hia  heart  to 
ha  as  wai,  and  that  mine  were  not  as  a  diamond 
whereuuto  no  shot  can  mnko  breach  but  that  which 
comes  forth  of  your  hand,  I  would  have  almost  had 
pity  on  him.  But  fear  not,  the  place  shall  hold  unto 
the  death.  Remember,  in  recompense  thereof,  that 
you  suffer  uot  yours  to  be  won  by  that  false  race  that 
would  do  no  less  to  yourself  I  believe  they  have  been 
at  school  together  ;  he  has  ever  the  tear  in  his  eye  ; 
he  salutes  everybody,  yea,  unto  the  least,  and  makes 
piteous  caressing  unto  them,  to  make  them  have  pity 
upon  him  ....  This  is  my  first  day's  work.  I  shall 
end  the  s«me  to-morrow.  1  write  all  things,  though 
they  be  of  little  weighL  ....  I  am  in  doing  a  work 
here  that  I  hate  greatly.  Have  you  not  desire  to 
laugh  to  see  me  lie  so  well,  at  the  least  to  dissemble 
so  wcH.  and  10  tell  him  truth  so  betwiit  hands!  He 
hath  shown  me  all  on  the  bishop's  behalf,  and  on 
'      " '  "    Tord  to  him 

ly  mnch  flatter- 
ing him,  and  praying  him  to  assure  himselfof me.  .  . 
You  have  heard  the  rest.  We  are  tied  to  two  fhlse 
races  .  .  .  God  for^ve  ma.  God  knit  as  together 
tbrever,  Ibr  the  moat  faithftil  couple  that  ever  he 
united.  This  is  my  bith  ;  I  will  die  in  IL  Eicnse 
if  I  write  ill,  you  may  guess  the  half  of  it,  but  1  oan- 
Dot  mend  it  because  I  am  not  well  at  esse,  and  yet 
very  glad  to  writo  unto  yoD  when  the  rest  are  sleep- 
ing  I  ac:  weary  and  asleep,  aiid  yet  oannot 

tbrbenrBcribhUngaalo^aa  them  is  any  paper. — Rid., 
ToLii.,p,164. 
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IB  unfit  for  ttncBCriptiDii, 


There  are  manT  paasafea  ui 
interapersed  again  with  aapirationa  foi 
bleasiog,  end  sentiments  of  shaioe  at  the  <x 
is  pursuing.  The  next  dav  she  contii 
letter,  beginning  with  speaking  of  a  bracelet  she 
is  making  him  (Bothwell),  nhich  ho  ia  to  keep  out 
of  sight,  and  for  the  hasty  workmanship  of  which 
she  apoliigizes,  and  then  she  remembers  the  loathed 
task  in  hand : — 

I  go  to  my  tedious  talk.  Ton  make  mo  dissemble 
so  much  that  I  am  afraid  thereof  with  horror,  and  jou 
cause  me  almost  to  do  the  office  of  a  trailoress.  Re- 
member how,  if  it  were  sot  to  obey  you,  I  would 
rither  be  dead  than  do  it.  My  heart  bleeds  at  it. — 
Ibid.,  p.  170. 

And  then  another  scene  with  her  husband  is 
f^etaiied,  in  which  she  brought  bim  round  to  her 

To  be  short,  he  will  go  anywhere  upon  my  word. 
Ahia  '.  I  never  deceived  anybody,  but  I  remit  myself 
wholly  to  your  will,  and  send  me  word  what  I  shall 
do,  and  whatsoever  happen  to  me,  I  will  obffy  yon. 
Think  also  if  you  cannoffind  anymore  secret  mven' 
tion  by  medicine,  for  he  is  to  take  medicine  at  Craig- 
millar  and  the  bath  also.  He  may  not  come  forth  of 
the  bouse  thui  long  time.  To  be  abort,  by  all  that  I 
ctn  learn  he  ia  in  great  suspicion,  and  yet,  neverthe- 
less, trusts  upon  my  word,  but  yet  not  so  Eir  that  he 
viill  show  anything  to  me.  But,  nevertheless,  I  shall 
draw  it  out  of  him  if  you  will  that  I  avow  all  to  hhn. 
Dut  I  shall  neier  be  willing  to  beguile  one  who  pnta 
his  trust  in  me  ;  nevertheless  you  may  do  all,  and  do 
not  esteem  me  the  less  for  that  cause,  because  for  my 

'I'o  conclude,  tbr  certainty  be  suspects  of  the  thing  yon 
know  and  of  bis  life.  But  as  to  the  last,  so  soon  as  I 
^poke  two  or  three  good  words  to  him,  he  rejoices  and 
If  out  of  doubt.  I  have  not  seen  him  this  evening 
fi>r  finishing  your  bracelet,  but  1  can  find  no  clasp  tbr 
it.  It  is  ready  for  them,  and  yet  I  f^ar  it  should 
bring  you  ill-hap,  or  that  it  should  be  known  if  you 
lire  hurt.  ....  Burn  this  letter,  (or  it  is  over  dan- 
j^erous,  and  nothing  well  said  in  it,  for  I  am  thinking 

itpon  nothing  but  fasherie Now  seeing,  to  obey 

van,  my  dear  lifh,  I  spare  neither  honor,  conscience, 
nor  haiard,  nor  greatness  ;  take  it  in  good  part  and 
not  after  the  interpretation  of  your  false  brother-in- 
law,  to  whom  I  pray  you  to  give  no  credit  against  the 
moat  faithful  hjver  that  ever  you  had  or  shall  haTe. 
-See  not  also  her  (his  wife)  whose  feigned  tears  yoti 
ought  not  more  to  regard  than  the  true  travails  which 
1  endure  to  deserve  her  place,  for  obtoining  of  which 
(Lgainst  my  own  nature,  I  do  betray  those  that  would 
li'tt  me.  Ood  forgive  me,  and  give  yOu,  my  only 
fi-iend,  the  good  luck  and  proaperity  that  your 
humble  and  faithful  lover  doth  wish  unto  you,  who 
hopeth  shortly  to  be  another  thing  unto  you,  fbr  the 
rewardof  my  pains.~-/6id.,  vol  ij..  Appendix,  p.  14fl. 

The  other  letters  are  in  much  the  same  strain. 
They  are  ziven  in  the  same  work  at  fiill  length, 
and  also  the  notes  drawn  from  them  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  commiasions  when  the  matter  was 
hroughC  before  Elizabeth.  There  is  something 
almost  ludicrons,  if  it  were  oot  too  revolting  a 
subject  for  such  feelings,  in  the  gmvity  of  these 
docmaents.  Wa  haie,  from  a  paper  endoraed  br 
f'edl,  "  A  brief  note  of  the  chief  and  principall 
poincto  of  the  quene  of  Soottee  lettres  written  to 
BothaiU,  which  may  tend  to  her  condemptnation, 
for  her  oonseot  and  procurement  of  the  murder  <£ 
her  husband,  us  bxie  forthe  as  we  ooulde  by  the 


reading  gather,"  and  bj  the  Scotch  euinuiuHiuuniB 
I  a  Inogei  list  cooUj  sepanUing  from  the  maw  of 


MAKlt     gUKEH    Ur    »UUTN. 


Ian,  hatred,  jealonsT,  and  bntasljo  fanoj,  which 
a^tated  by  turns  the  mind  of  the  writer,  such 
pMBOgea  aa  bore  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and  tran- 
scribing them  in  their  uncouth  Scotch  tranolatioD, 
as  fur  eziuiiplc^(we  umplify  the  spelling)  : — 

Ittm,  "  As  to  me,  howbeit  I  hear  no  farther  news 
from  ;ou,  according  to  n;  cnmmisnon,  I  bring  the 
DUD  with  me  Xo  Craigtnillar"  (wliere  it  wu  at  first 
plaiDPcU  to  cuinnilt  thu  murder),  on  Mondaj',  "where 
he  will  be  all  Wednesday."  Htm,  «erjshortlj  after  ; 
"  Sumniiv,  ye  wilt  say  he  (Damley)  makes  Che  court 
to  me,  of  the  which  I  take  so  great  pleasure  that  I 
enter  neier  vhere  he  is,  but  IncontineDt  I  take  the 
Bicknee9  of  my  side,  I  am  so  rash»l  vith  it.  .  .  I 
pray  you  odvertiiie  me  of  your  news  at  length,  and 
what!  shall  do  in  case  ye  be  not  returned  wiion  I 
oome  there,  for,  in  case  ye  work  not  wisely,  I  see  that 
the  whole  burden  of  this  will  ^lupon  my  sboulderB." 
lUm,  '*  I  pray  jou,  according  to  your  promiie,  to 
discharge  your  heart  to  m>*,  otherwise  I  will  think  that 
my  malheur  and  the  good  handliug  of  -her  that  has 
not  the  tldrd  part  of  the  faithful  nor  willing  obedience 
nnto  you  that  I  bear,  has  won,  against  my  will,  that 
adTantagc  over  me  which  the  second  love  of  Jason 
won  ;  not  that  I  would  compare  yon  to  ane  sa  un- 
happy as  he  was,  nor  yet  myself  to  ane  sa  unpitiful  a 
woman  as  she.  Howbeit  ye  cause  me  be  somewhat 
like  unto  her  in  anything  that  touches  you  or  that 
may  preserve  nnd  keep  you  to  her,  (o  whom  you  only 
appertAin,  if  it  may  be  sure  that  I  may  appropriate 
that  which  is  worn  (hough  faithful,  yea  only  loving 
of  you,  which  I  do  and  shall  do  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  for  pain  and  eiit  that  can  come  thereof,"— /6 id., 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  216. 


in  spite  of  her  power  and  her  matchless  attrac- 
tions, foronemomentfor^C"  the  married  woman." 
The  Bonnets  abound  in  allusiona  to  her ;  her 
"  blee  tears  and  Teigned  auction,"  oontiusting 
her  own  great  sacrifices  for  him  : — 

£ltr  pour  KB  honnear  Tons  doibt  obeyaBanoe, 
Mai  vona  oboysaant  j'eq  pnis  reoesoir  blaims  : 
N'eitant,  1  mon  regret,  ooaa  ell*  rattre  femme.* 
Third  Somui,  Liang,  vol.  IL,  p.  134. 


*  Uisa  Strickland, 
hanune,  lamiDarily  Mts  di 


ilT-auriflciDg  dcxtioD  tohsr 

of  ar-KnmentB  which  have  hardly 
it  and  authority  when  unoontn- 
Ihe  gronnd  the  momeql  (he  other 
thinks  tho  '  -.-.-- 


ibl! 


»  they  < 


might 


dinted,  but  nhii 
side  i>  heard. 
Mary's  own  wri 
DiDtioa  of  Boi 
have  been  tho  ( 


•rancy  to  the  mailer  in  hand,  would,  if  this  wai«  the  com, 
be  one  of  tho  most  perTer»  of  the  many  parrerse  eoinol- 
dences  whieh  Mary's  adiooalcs  have  to  asHrt  and  to  la- 
DMDt  over.  As  oonolusive  of  her  views  of  forgery,  she 
olenohei  the  argument  by  adduoiog  the  followlag  solitary 
testimony  as  to  the  publia  opinion  of  Mair'^  DOntemporm- 
riu.  It  is  in  a  letter  from  La  Hotthe  tenelOD,  French  i 
ambassador  to  Catherine  de  Uedtois.  We  cannot  rvoeire 
it  as  BO  cnUrely  settling  the  qnastion  :—  ' 

"  Truly,  it  is  believed  ^v  '*»'<  «/  'At  fwn'f  liJi,  that 
these  letters  are  false,  and  that  Uioee  Men  are  aupposl-  | 
tiouB  and  couotEcfeilAd  ;  and  that  sinoe  their  malioe  sad 
■abtlcty  has  been  great  enough  to  diipoeaess  a  rightfal 
queon  of  her  crown,  Ihey  would  not  staiid  at  oonntwfelt- 
ing  her  hand  ;  andalso  they  allege  rAof  vAvaMJAdrfiKHs 
htar  dime  anything  o/ltit  hitd,  the  nnwrvmU  An*  dflti  tl, 
txcepling  undtr  'Ar  iivgic  oompuimon  and  torvrry  cf  Ikt 
Earl  of  Bmlacrll,  as  be  knew  well  that  trade,  haringmade 
U  bis  greatest  osoupation  ftom  tbe  time  be  was  at  sebool, 
to  read  and  study  booki  of  neeicmanoy  and  forbidden 
maglo."  Hera  it  is  observable  that  the  writer  doei  not 
gira  his  own  opinion  at  all,  and  next,  seems  to  think  tkat 
tbe  qoeen's  Jriendj  laid  mora  (tnis  01 


of  guilt. 

leadj  given  them  too  much  on  a  most  unprofitabia 
theme.  We  can  only  assure  them  that,  from 
respect  to  them  and  to  our  pages,  we  have  re- 
frained from  some  passages  and  allusiona  which 
are  even  more  conclusive  of  her  guilty  hatred  and 

Euiltj  love,  while,  on  tiio  other  fiind,  fur  whut  we 
ave  given,  our  apology  must  rest  on  our  strong 
sense  of  the  impropriety  and  mischief  of  bringing 
serious  charges  without  also  adducing  proofa. 
No  man  has  a  right  t«  take  away  or  injure  the  vhar- 
acter  of  anotlier  hy  his  own  unsupported  word. 
Nor  would  we  cast  an  additional  slur  on  the  dpad 
without  giving  tho  causes  and  reasoDS  timt  hai~a 
inSuenced  us. 

The  details  of  tbe  murder  we  need  nut  enter 
into ;  all  know  that  Mary  continued  licr  attentions 
and  endearments  to  the  last.  She  had  nrrangcd, 
through  "  Paris,"  with  Itothwcll  and  Lcthineton, 
that  the  place  was  to  he  changed  from  Criiigmillnr, 
to  which  Damley  had  expressed  a  dislike,  to  Kirk 
of  Field,  on  the  preteuce  of  its  pure  air.  Thither, 
when  he  was  irell  enough  to  travel  in  it  litter,  sh* 
took  him.  Her  power  over  him  was  truly  a  jasa- 
natioji;  he  did  ail  she  wished  him,  and  yet  he  mis- 
trusted her.  "  I  have  ferns  enough,"  he  said  to 
Thomas  Crawford,  his  friend  (whose  account  ro- 
mains  to  us)  ;  "  but  may  God  judge  between  us  ! 
I  huve  her  promise  only  to  trust  tu  ;  but  I  have 
put  myself  in  her  hands,  and  I  shull  go  with  her, 
though  she  should  murder  me." 

The  place  was  inconveniently  small,  and  unsuifcd 
for  such  high  gueets  ;  but  Slarr  remained  under 
the  same  root  with  him,  wbilo  Bothwcll  was 
making  his  Brrangementa  for  the  murder.  Hero  the 
help  of  Hubert,  or,  as  he  was  called,  French  Paris, 
whom  the  queen  had  just  received  from  his  servic« 
ioto  her  own,  was  necessury.  The  evidence  of 
this  man,  which  he  gave  before  bis  execution, 
throws  light  upon  the  whole  transaction, nnd  has, 
of  course,  been  doubted,  but  bears  strong  intcmiJ 
evidence  of  truth.  It  is  given  with  a  garrulous 
ruaveli ,  as  if  he  had  really  enjoyed  eu  ' 
of  his  share  of  the  matter.     We  nee 


in  hand  ;  for,  when  Bothwell  bid  him  move  the 
queen's  bed  (her  room  was  exactly  under  tha 
king's,  and  her  bed  just  under  his),  as  the  gun- 
powder was  to  be  [daeed  tiiere,  Paris  neglected 
the  order,  and  when  Mary  come  into  the  room  in 
the  evening,  she  herself  ordered  him  to  change  tb« 
poeitiou  of  the  bed. 

Tbe  queen  said  to  me,  "  Fool  that  you  are,  I  wiQ 
not  have  tdj  bed  in  that  place,"  and  so  made  ma 
remove  it ;  by  which  words  I  perceived  in  my  mind 
that  she  was  aware  of  the  plot  Thereupon  I  took 
courage  to  say  to  her,  "  Madame,  my  Lord  Bothwell 
has  commanded  me  to  lake  lo  him  the  keys  of  yuur 
chamber,  because  he  intends  to  do  something  in  it. 
namely  (and  this  explanation  is  supposed  to  be  to  his 
examiners),  to  blow  up  the  king  with  gunpowder." 
"  Do  not  talk  abont  that  at  this  hour,"  said  she, 
"but  do  what  you  please."  Upon  this  I  did  not 
venture  to  say  anythmg  more. — Second  Dipotition 
of  PhtU,  Migntt,  vol.  L,  p.  264.  Laing,  vol.  iL,  p. 

Her  self-pooeeasioD  and  regard  for  little  things 
at  that  time,  are  omtngst  tbe  most  terrible  traita 

Ibrgery,  of  wMoh  iw  proof,  nttiar  here  or  at  any  Uma,  li 
aUeapMd.  Thai  nnt  have  1>Mn  regaidod  »•  a  Tei7 
h<^>al«a  ewe  that  bad  rwnnne  to  inch  a  deleiwe. 


^AX&KVX         WgVM^tX^k^        V^A-         »^VV^  >  ««•  4W\/%/ 


of  her  character,  and  connect  her  in  oar  minds  shall  be  wit  shortly,  and  the  same  being  discovered, 

with  many  of  the  world's  great  historic  criminals  :  which  we  wot  God  will  not  suffer  to  lie  hid,  we  hope 

the  well-known  care  for  the  new  velvet  bed,  on  the  to  punish  the  same  with  sic  rigor  as  shall  sene  for 

around  that  it  would  be  soiled  by  Darnley's  bath,  example  of  this  cruelty  to  all  ages  to  come.    Always 

and  the  substitution  of  an  old  purple  travelling-bed  whoever  has  taken  this  wicked  enterprise  in  hand  we 

in  its  place  ;  also,  her  great  sJlieitude  about  a  rich  «f «"/?  ^"Jf  ^^  '^  was  dressit  as  well  for  ourself  as  for 

coverlet  of  fur  which  she  would  not  have  blown  up  ^\t?  it^L^n^  tT^J.  ^^rl  1}^ZTJ^ 

1  'i.!.   1.       I.     u     J       rni.  •     ti  in  tnat  same  loagmg,  and  was  there  accompanied 

along  with  her  husband.      The  queen   remained  ^.^^  ^j^^  ^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^3  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

with  Damley  m  his  room  on  Sunday  night,  till  town),  and  that  same  night  at  midnight,  and  of  very 

those  who  were  m  the  secret  could  hear  the  fatal  chance  tarried  not  all  night  there  by  reason  of  some 

sounds  of  preparations  going  on    below,  so  that  masks  at  the  abbey  (Holyrood)  :  But  we  believe  it 

Both  well  came  down  to  bid  them  make  less  noise,  was  not  chance  but  God  that  put  in  our  head. 

He  returned  to  the  king's  room  with  Paris,  a  sig-       We  despatched  this  bearer  upon  the  sudden  ;  there- 

nal  that  all  was  ready  ;  who  had  not  been  there  fore  write  to  you  the  more  shortly.    The  rest  of  the 

but  the  **  length  of  a  paternoster,"  when  the  queen,  letter  we  shall  answer  at  more  leisure  within  four  or 

affecting  to  remember  that  she  had  promised  to  be  five  days  by  your  own  servant.     And  so  for  the  pres- 

present  at  a  mask  on  the  marriage  of  one  of  her  ent  we  commit  you  to  Allraighty  God. 

servants,  suddenly  quitted  the  place,  and  left  her  ,  ^t  Edinburgh  the  11th  day  of  Feb.   1566-67.— 

victim  to  his  fate,  ^*"*'*'  ^/  •^^''^  ^"^^'^  ^/  *^^'''  ^°^-  ^'>  P'  ^^• 

He  beheld  her  departure  with  grief  and  secret  fear.       ^W»  JJ^r  the  murder,  manifested  an  uncom- 

The  unhappy  prince,  as  though  foreboding  the  mortal  mon  dislike  to  the  mention  of  Damley's  name, 

danger  by  which  he  was  threatened,  sought  consola-  which  is  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  remorse 

tton  in  the  Bible,  and  read  the  fiay-fiflh  Psalm,  which  that  we  can  find  in  her.     What  she  said  to  the 

contained  many  passages  adapted  to  his  peculiar  Archbishop  in  this  letter  she  maintained  through 

circumstances.     After  his  devotion,  he  went  to  bed  life,  when  forced  to  speak  of  him  at  all.     But 

and  fell  asleep,  Taylor  his  young  page,  Ij-ing  beside  though  we  see  from  this  example  that  she  did  not 

him  in  the  same  apartment— Jlfig«e<,  vol.  i.,  p.  266.  affect  to  consider  her  feelings  wounded  by  the 

The  noise  of  the  explosion  which  followed  awoke  event,  there  was  something  about  the  aflSiir  that 

all  Edinburgh.     VV^ith  what  sound  did  it  fall  on  she  would  rather  keep  out  of  sight.     Is  there  anv- 

Mary's  ears,  who,  in  the  midst  of  her  festivities,  ^^^^S  '^  history  more  detestable  than  the  whole 

must  have  been  listening  and  watching  for  it  ?  of  this  letter  ?     The  coldness,  the  hypocrisy,  the 

This  can  never  be  known  ;  we  only  know  that  the  lalsehood  ;  and  yet  it  was  by  her  adherence  m  the 

first  person  admitted  to  her  presence  afterwards,  course  here  first  adopted  that  she,  in  fact,  gained 

was  the  murderer.     At  ten  o'clock  on  the  follow-  ^^^r  her  adherents  in  her  own  and  present  times, 

ing  morning,  the  news  having  been  previously  told  Partly,  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  that  long  subse- 

her,8hehaagot  up  all  the  external  signs  of  mourn-  q»ent  life  of  impenitence;   men  are  shaken,  in 

ing.      Paris  entered  the  queen's  chamber,  from  ^pite  of  their  reason,  by  consistent  assertion  and 

which  the  daylight  was  excluded ;  her  bed,  from  consistent  denial.     She  would  be  too  wicked  if  it 

wliich  she  had  not  yet  risen,  was  hung  with  black,  ^^re  all  true !     So,  as  soon  as  the  overwhelming 

and  one  of  her  ladies  was  giving  her  her  breakfast,  evidence  is  a  little  shoved  out  of  sight  by  other 

Here  Bothwell  came  in,  and  had  a  secret  confer-  coming  events,  Mary  gets  the  benefit  of  these  mis- 

ence  with  her  under  the  curtain,    lie  soon  left  her,  g'vings  and  difficulties.     But,  in  fact,  her  ^uilt  is 

and  reported  to  those  without  that  the  queen  was  ^definitely   increased    by   this   obstinacy   in    it. 

overwhelmed  with  grief.     The  day  after,  she  sent  ^vejy  good  Christian  ou^ht  to  stand  aghast  at  such 

the  following  ool  account  of  the  matter  to  the  a  picture  of  impenitent  sm.    We  are  tempted  here, 

Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  her  ambassador  at  Paris:—  though  out  of  chronological  order,  to  show  our 

t:ij-  L      I.  «  u  ift  nrn^  readers  what  is  M.  Mignet's  mode  of  judging  of 

Edinburgh,  ieb.  10, 1567,  character,  and  how  far  we  are  to  value  anything 

Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  and  trusted  Coun-  but  hiB  facts ;  and  to  begin  with  his  just  and  fair 

^^ l\^r^\^®  ^^^^  .^^^,  ^*^^*         .  1  -  ,  notice  of  her  conduct  immediately  after  the  mup- 

We  have  received  this  morning  your  letters  of  the  ^gj.  •_ 

27th  of  January,  by  your  servant,  Robert   Drury, 

containing  in  one  part  sic  advertisement  as  we  find  by       What  was  the  effect  produced  upon  Mary  Stuart  by 

effect  over  true,  albeit  the  success  has  not  altogether  this  terrible  occurrence  which  filled  Edinburgh  with 

been  sic  as  the  authors  of  that  mischievous  fact  had  indignation  and  mistrust?  She  appeared  overwhelmed 

preconceived  and  had  put  it  in  execution  ;  an  if  God  with  sorrow  and  fell  into  a  state  of  silent  dejection. 

in  liis  mercy  h:id  not  preserved  us  as  we  trust  to  the  She  manifested  none  of  that  activity,  anger,  resolu- 

end  that  we  may  take  a  rigorous  vengeance  of  that  tion,  and  courage,  which  she  had  displayed  after  Rii- 

mischievous  deed,  Avhich  ere  it  should  remain  unpun-  zio's  murder  ;  but  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and 

ished  we  had  rather  lose  life  and  all.     The  matter  is  would  communicate  with  her  most  faithful  servants 

90  horrible  and  strange,  as  we  believe  the  like  was  by  the  medium  of  Bothwell  alone.  Damley's  murderer 

never  heard  of  in  any  country.  was  the  only  person  admitted  to  her  presence.     Even 

ThiH  nij^ht  past,  being  the  ^th  of  February,  a  little  were  we  not  furnished  with  the  most  unquestionable 

after  two  hours  after  midnight,  the  house  wherein  the  proofe  of  her  complicity  by  the  confessions  contained 

king  was  lo^lged  was,  in  one  instant,  blown  into  the  in  her  letters,  the  authenticity  of  which  we  have  es- 

air,  be  lying  asleep  in  his  bed,  with  tic  a  vehemency  tablished  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  the  declarations 

that  of  the  whole  lodging,  walls  and  other,  there  is  made  in  presenceof  their  judges  and  upon  the  scaJQfold, 

nothing  remaining  ;  na,  not  a  stone  above  another,  by  the  subaltern  actors  in  this  tragic  drama,  her  con- 


but  all  cither  carried  far  away  or  dang  in  dross  to 
the  very  ground  stone.  It  must  be  done  by  the  force 
of  gunpowder,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  mine.  By 
whom  it  has  been  done,  or  in  what  manner,  appeal's 
not  yet. 

We  doubt  not,  but  according  to  the  diligence  our 
council  has  begun  already,  to  use,  the  certainty  of  all 
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duct  both  before  and  after  the  murder  would  suffice 

*  To  thlB  letter  Miu  Strickland  appends  the  following 
extraordinary  comment :  **  If  Mary  had  had  any  evil  in- 
tentions against  poor  Damley,  she  most  have  given  some 
hint  of  them  to  her  ohief  confidant,  the  Arohbiahop,  la 
whom  this  letter  was  adressed.'* 


He  then  recapitulates  what  we  hare  tdreadj  i 
gone  through,  and  oootinues  ; — 

But  if  her  oondact  prerioiu  to  the  eommisnoii  of 
the  crime  thus  deepljr  oriminateB  Mar;  Stuart,  what 
must  we  think  of  her  proceediugs  slier  ile  perpetration  ! 
Her  behsTior,  both  as  a  wife  and  a  queen,  render  her 
guilt  all  the  more  flagrant,  because  fkr  from  aven^g 
the  husband  apon  whom  ahe  had  so  recantl;  hiTiehed 
her  hypocritical  oartsses,  ahe  rewarded  his  murderer, 
%ad  eTentuallj  nmrried  him. — Ibid.,  toL  L.p.  2TS. 

Having  tiiua  established  her  guilt  ao  entiralj  to 
his  omi  and  others'  sati^uctinn,  we  inoBt  show  our 
readers  what  is  the  occngion  M.  Alignet  chooses  for 
a.  burst  of  admimtioo  for  this  wicited  queen.  We 
■omewhat  purposely  anticipate  the  course  of  events, 
that  our  readers  may  not  be  tempted  to  the  very 
cojnmon  error,  that  distance  of  time  softens  unre- 
pented  siu ;  that  is,  that  a  criminal  without  au 
act  of  repentance  is,  in  fiict,  by  the  mere  passage 
of  time,  in  some  sort  cleansed  from  his  crime.  We 
do  not  believe  that  M.  MigneC  could  have  expressed 
himself  as  be  does  in  the  following  passage,  had 
the  eceoe  he  describes  taken  place  within  a  week 
of  Domlej'l  murder,  instead  of  after  a  lapse  of 
two  years  of  desorred  misfortune ;  and  if,  instead 
of  some  chanters'  change  of  subwct,  he  hod  had  to 

Cceed  to  Uie  recording  of  it  before  the  ink  of  the 
t  senteDce  was  dry  or  the  page  turned  orer. 
When  Mary  took  refuge  in.  England,  and  was  de- 
tained bj  Elizabeth,  the  chaige  of  murdering  her 
husband  was  brought  against  her  by  her  own  sub- 

ects,  who  BupiMrted  the  char^  b;  producing  the 
Iters  in  the  silver  casket.  Many  hard  wor<&  are 
applied  to  Elizabeth,  for  pressiug  fur  a  direct  an- 
swer ;  for  urging  Mary,  in  fact,  to  defend  herself 
&om  the  charge,  giving  her  the  choice  of  three 
separate  modes  of  doing  so. 

.  Mar;  declined  this  iDSidions  request.  She  wonld 
not  condescend  to  appear  as  the  accused  party- 
Adroit  and  courageous,  sometimes  perplexed  but 
never  cast  down,  she  now  displayed  all  the  resources 
of  her  mind  and  all  the  energy  of  her  character  After 
having  tried  every  means  to  prevent  the  pttblii»tion 
of  the  doGomraitB  which  criminated  her  ;  after  having 
had  recourse  to  the  skilful  msnteuvres  of  Lethington 
and  the  prudent  counsels  of  Norfolk  ;  after  having 
once  offered  to  abdicate,  and  freijuently  to  tbrgive. 
even  when  she  was  most  grievously  uBcnded- — she  now 
Stood  up  witli  all  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  and  proved 
herself  as  bold  as  she  had  previously  appeared  oo- 
commodating.  Instead  of  defending  herself,  she  at- 
tacked Murray.  On  the  11,'th  of  December  she  wrote 
to  her  Commissioners:  "  Forasmuch  as  the  Earl  of 
Murray  and  his  adherents,  our  rebellions  subjects, 
have  added  unto  their  pretended  excuses,  produced 
by  them  for  coloring  of  their  horrible  crimes  and 
ounces  committed  against  us  their  sovereign  lady 
and  mistress,  the  charge  that,  as  the  Eari  of  Bothwell 
was  the  principal  executor  of  the  murder  oommitted 
on  the  person  of  Harry  Stuart,  our  late  hoabaod,  so 
vn  knew,  counselled,  devised,  persuaded,  and  com- 
manded the  said  murder — they  have  liilsely,  treoch- 
erausty  and  wickedly  Ued  ;  maliciously  imputing  to  ns 
n  crime  of  which  themselves  were  authors  and  invent- 
ors, and  some  of  them  even  executors."  Repelling 
the  charge  of  having  impeded  the  proceedings  of 
Justioe  against  Damley's  Diurderen,  and  of  having 
given  her  consent  beforehand  to  her  marriage  of  Botb- 
well,  she  alluded  with  oonsummsle  atnli^  and  ilo- 
quenoe  to  the  danger  to  which  the  lords  daokredtlMt 
ib.e  had  exposed  her  son  ;  [she  had  in  Iket  wlsbsd  to 


give  him  into  Bothwell's  hands.]  ''  That  calumny," 
she  pathetioall;  observed,  "  should  suffice  for  proof  of 
all  the  rest  The  natural  love  of  a  loother  towards  her 
bairn  confounds  them  ;  bat  in  the  maliceand  impiety 
of  their  hearts,  they  judge  others  by  their  own  affec- 
tion."—ijiif.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  63. 

I  For  our  own  part,  so  far  are  we  from  sharing  in 
M.  Mignet's  admiration  of  this  unparalleled  au- 
,  dacity.  that  we  find  ourselves  on  the  contrary  re- 
'  sponaing,  in  a  way  we  coukl  not  have  anticipated, 
to  Knox  sdenuncistions  of  the  course  and  chnracler 
of  this  woman  ;  his  language  is  strong,  we  do  not 
defend  a  subject  fur  using  such  language  towards 
her  who  once  at  least  was  his  sovereign ;  but  our 
readers  shall  judge  if  it  is  not  in  most  points  de- 
served. It  is  from  one  of  his  suruions  : — 
I  t  am  fiirther  accused,  thatlspcnk  of  their  sovereign 
'  (mine  she  is  not)  as  that  she  were  reprolmte.  affirm- 
ing that  she  cannot  repent ;  thereto  I 
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never  able  to  prove  that  at  any  time  I  have  said  that 
she  could  not  repent ;  but  I  have  said,  and  yet  say, 
that  pride  and  repentance  abide  not  in  one  heart  of 
any  long  continuance.  .  .  .  What  I  have  spoken 
against  the  adultery,  against  the  murders,  agunst  the 

Eride,  and  against  Che  idolatry  of  thttwiciied  woman, 
spake  not  as  one  that  entered  into  God's  secret 
counsel,  but  being  cue,  of  God's  grent  mercy,  called 
to  preach  according  to  His  blessed  will  rtienled  in  His 
Holy  Word,  I  have  oflener  thtin  once  pronounced  the 
threatenings  of  His  law  against  such  as  have  been  of 
counsel,  knowledge,  assistance,  or  consent,  that  inno- 
cent blood  should  be  shed.^TVUer,  vol  vii.,  p.  287. 
There  Is  something  in  simple  magnitude  which 
attracts  some  minds ;  even  a  crime  may  be  par- 
doned if  it  is  only  h"^  enough  and  maintained 
with  spirit  enough.  We  hare  traced  Mary's  apt- 
itude for  BO  great  n  crime  to  her  education  in  the 
Court  of  France,  and  to  the  principles  which  sho 
imbibed  there.     The  murdor  of  Dumley  and  its 


mation  of  this  view,  we  Gnd  the  Bumc  te.iching 
ptoduoing  the  very  same  results  in  France  ilselfonly 
two  years  af\er.  We  need  hardly  remind  the 
youngest  or  the  most  fo^tful  of  our  readers,  that 
the  MossacTe  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  designed 
and  carried  out  by  those  who  had  especially  the 
direction  of  Mary's  education,  Catharine  de  Med- 
icis  and  the  Cardinal  o(  Lorraine ;  and  by  her 
fellow-pupils,  Charles  IX.  and  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou.  And  in  the  crimes  themselves 
there  are  many  points  of  jesemblunce  ;  in  port 
arising  from  the  dissimulation  which  is  the  feature 
and  crowning  aggravation  of  each  :  and  also  from 
the  circumstances  themselves,  which  in  the  domes- 
tic act  of  treachery  anticipate  on  a  small  scale,  and 
shadow  fortli,  those  of  the  more  gigantic  enormity. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  points  ol  striking  iinalugy 
in  the  minor  peisonage.  Each  tragedy  lins  lis  iu- 
nocenl,  accidental  victim.  And  the  Lady  Jane 
Gordon,  forced  to  a  divorce  from  her  hoabund,  rep- 
resents Margaret  oF  France,  compelled  to  a  mar- 
riage against  her  heart  mid  feeling ;  each  being 
equally  gainws  by  the  act  of  injustice  and  appar- 
ent cruerty.  Mary  nprosents  the  king  and  court 
of  France  ;  Donley  must  stand  for  the  Admiml 
and  the  Huguenot  party  ;  and  tlic  Kirk  of  Field  is 
Paris. 

Mary's  open,  impulsive,  impetuous  temper  is 
oometimet  brought  forward  to  show  her  naturally 
inoMtUa  of  *a  act  of  deliberate  perfidy.  But 
Chanet'  diipovtioQ  might  have  been  supposed 
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qmte  as  great  an  obstacle  to  hia  long-Bustiuned 
eAsi  of  puCient,  watcliful,  iaiidioui,  profound 
dinimulation.  Miut  had  only  Darnlej  to  delude ; 
Chariea  woa  tnatohed  with  Coligni  and  hia  prt;^, 
able  men,  nhoae  lives  had  been  passed  in  suspi- 
cion, experienced  in  the  arts  of  deception,  aod  in 
the  task  of  unmasking  the  covert  designs  of  the 
meet  perbiiiuua  court  in  the  world.  Marj  had 
but  a  few  days  of  dieaeuibling  ;  Charles,  for  man; 
munCha,  might  not  relax  nor  indulge  himself 
in  one  natural  outbreak.  What  must  it  not 
have  cost  a  joung  king,  abaoluto  in  poaitiou, 
impatient  in  temper,  and  utterly  unscrupulous 
in  principle,  to  maintain  that  long  course  of 
oonceesion  to  his  oneinies,  by  which  he  at  length 
eained  his  ends!  from  the  first  conference  with 
Lis  mother  and  the  other  conspiroCora,  up  to  tlie 
Bucceaaful  issue  of  the  pbt  Ibrmed  there ;  the 
feigned  peace — the  support  of  the  Protestant  relig> 
ion,  and  severe  repression  of  the  outruges  of  his 
own  party  agjinet  [t ; — bis  aSeoted  displeasure  with 
the  House  of  Guise  ;^the 'diagrace  into  which  he 
brought  himself  with  bis  Catholic  allies,  Spain  and 
the  Hope,  hy  a  coursB  which  he  could  neither  justify 
nor  explain  ; — the  connecting  himself  by  the  forced 
marriage  of  his  sister  with  one  of  the  detested 
heretics — the  whole  series  of  measures  necessary 
to  bring  within  his  net  the  Iluguonote  whom  he 
bad  resolved  to  exterminate.  What  unremitting 
watchfulness,  what  self-restraint  were  necessary  ; 
what  sacrifices  must  bo  made  to  lull  their  jealous 
•Qspiduna,  what  perpetual  benignity  of  aspect 
veiling  thesmuthcred  rage  within,  what  toleration 
of  liign  pretensions  and  bold  demands  must  ho 

?;i8evert!  in  ! — but  the  end  reconciled  him  to  all. 
hat  it  was  im  eSort  we  know  from  that  scene  with 
his  mother,  when  liu  believed  her  to  have  let  out 
the  plot,  and  he,  on  his  side, 

grievously  comnlained  to  her  that  she  ahnuld  hare 
made  known  Cause  secreta,  which  he  with  so  much 
patience,  and  resistance  from  his  own  mind,  putting 
constmlnt  on  his  natural  diepcjsition,  bad  concealed  ; 
to  which  wnrds  llie  queen,  smiling,  replied  that  she 
did  not  need  to  learn  from  him  the  art  of  silence, 
bidding  him  to  consider  if  he  himself,  by  hia  own 
impiiticDve,  h^td  not  let  out  wliat  he  suspected  others 

That  he  succeeded  we  know,  not  only  from  the 
result  but  from  Chn  naice  admiration  Davila  ex- 
presses for  a  crowning  act  of  dissimulation  by 
which  he  distinguished  himself.  This  was  on  the 
occasion  of  CjUgni's  arrival  at  Paris. 

It  was  a  notable  thing  {com  nolabitt)  to  see  Ibe 
admiral,  grown  old  in  ambitious  pretensions  and 
prouil  thuu^hts,  now  conscious  in  himself  of  his  errors  ; 
all  France  fur  the  theatre,  and  belbre  the  eyes  of  his 
own  partLians  ;  brought  lo  so  public  a  repentance, 
that  he  was  seen  with  a  copious  effusion  of  tears, 
prostrated  at  the  hnees  of  that  king,  whom  lie  had  so 
frequently  olfended  ;  but  U  loui  much  more  natablt 
that  tlie  king,  so  young  in  years,  of  a  nature  so  pre- 
cipibitc  anil  irascible,  now  seeing  before  him  Che  man  ' 
who  liad  ;o  often  endangered  his  crown  and  dominion, 
knew  haw  Co  dissemble  so  perfectly,  that,  calling  liim  ] 
bther  and  raising  him  with  his  own  handi,  he  made  ' 
every  one  believe  him  to  be  sincerely  and  entirely 
reoonoiled  to  him.— Davila,  vol  ii.,  p.  273. 

Colignt's  attempted  aBsasainatioD,  nnder  the 
kins's  orders,  and  thesubHaquentviNtofafibotionate 
conaoleace  paid  to  the  wounded  man  by  Chariea 

•  Davila'a  "  Hisbiila  di  Franola,"  t«1.  U.,  p.  MS.        | 


brother  ;  an  act  of  iuipolicv,  according  ti 

a  political  coup 


and  his  mother,  end  the  surrounding  him  with  hit 
own  ^uard,  in  nretended  care  for  his  safety,  ace 

all  points  of  analogy  with  Mark's  course,  which  we 
need  not  dwell  upon.  Mary,  it  is  true,  eventually 
denied  her  share  in  the  murder,  and  Charles 
avowed  hia ;  but  he  had  designed  to  oonoeal  it, 
depending  upon  a  despairing  insurrection  ^  the 
Huguenots,  which  did  not  take  place ;  so  that  the 
massacre  was  obliged  to  be  a  more  orderiy  and 
deliberate  affair  than  it  had  been  planned  to  be. 
What  lies  were  left  lo  him  to  tell  we  need  not  say 
he  did  tell.  Perhaps  in  one_poioC  Charles  and  hia 
LtiQther  stand  in  honorable  distinction  from  Mary, 
for  aho  would  have  given  up  her  infant  son  to  the 
murderer  of  its  Rither,  if  sue  could  ;  and  Catha- 
rine and  her  son,  having  connected  themselves 
by  the  ties  of  blood  to  Henry  of  Navai-ro,  found 
themselves  almost,  to  their  surprise,  bound  by 
them,  BO  that  they  used  exertions,  and  diaohligod  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  in   order   to   save   him  and   his 

Klicv,  acc( 
afiiiir  a 

d'^tot,  remarks  on  Che  great  mistake  it  _  ..  

gle  isolated  acts  of  mercy  with  "  extreme  mea»- 

I  And  now  to  return  to  our  narrative.  However 
anxious,  for  various  motives,  historians  have  been 
to  release  Mary  from  Che  actual  guilt  of  her  hua- 
band'a  death — some  from  policical,  soma  from  re- 
ligious reasons ;  some  from  a  chivalrous  gJluntry 
towards  the  sex,  of  which  she  was  extemullv  so 
fair  an  ornament,  and  same  indulging  the  aukle 
intellectual  pleasure  of  disputing  obvious  conclu- 
sions— writers  may  be  called  unanimous  in  their 
admission  thnC  Mary  did  all  she  could  hy  lier  sub- 
sequent conduct  to  attach  Che  guilt  lo  herself. 
Nothing  could  be  more  shameless,  more  blind  ti> 
common  decency,  more  utterly  insensilJo,  than  the 
course  into  which  she  immediately  plunged.  Feel- 
ing no  remorse,  and  expressing  no  sorrow,  she  waa 
siu.ply  intoxicated  by  one  sentiment.  She  cared 
fur  no  one  but  Bothwell,  and  she  allowed  every 
individual  in  her  kingdom  to  see  that  this  waa  ao. 
Never,  we  muat  auy,  waa  the  principle  of  loyalty 
put  to  so  terrible  a  test.  While  the  whole  world 
— not  suspected,  hut — linew  him  to  be  the  mur- 
derer, she  would  not  endure  him  out  of  sight ; 
while  high  and  low  felt  the  deed  s  national  re- 
proach, within  a  fortnight  she  was  playing  games, 
"shooting  at  the  butts  with  him  at  Setim,  and 
forcing  those  lords  who  loeC  with  them  to  pay  the 
forfeit  in  a  dinner."  Engaged  in  these  becoming 
recreations,  she  took  no  active  steps  towards  dia- 
covering  lier  husband's  murderers ;  her  first  care, 
on  the  contrary,  was  to  reward  rarioua  subordinate 
actors  in  it  by  places  and  pensiona.*  She  had,  ic 
is  true,  on  the  12th  of  February,  offered  a  reward 
of  £2,000  to  any  who  would  come  forward  with 
information — something  must  be  done  for  the  sake 
of  appearances  to  foreign  courts,  and 

Scarcely  was  this  madeknown,  when  publie  opinion 
gave  voice  to  iCs  convictions,  and  a  paper  was  fixed 
during  Che  nighC  on  the  doors  of  the  Tolbooth ,  or  com- 
mon prison,  in  which  Bothwell,  James  Balfour,  and 
David  Chambers  (another  of  Bothwell's  intimates), 
were  denounced  as  guilty  of  the  king's  alaugbto-. 
Voices,  too,  were  heard  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  at 
dead  afnight,arraigningthesame persons.  Asecoad 
placard  ehai^ed  the  queen's  servants  with  the  crime, 
and  mention^  the  names  of  Signer  Francis,  Bastian, 
John  de  Bomdeaaz,   and    Joseph,   Davtd  Bindo'e- 

•  laing,  vrt.  L,  pp.  »1— «.  , 
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brother.  The  qncen  took  no  sups  to  secure  the  luli- 
kltem  connpiraton.  and  kept  the  greatest  crimiDal  or 
them  a!l  by  her  Bide. — Mignei,  vol.  !.,  p.  ili. 

No  ciiuDcilwasaiwenibled,  and  nothing  was  doni>. 
Pictnred  plucards  ajipciued  in  publio  pliuses: — the 
initiiils,  M.  R.,  holding  e.  Bword,  and  BiitljH'ell'8, 
withan'ither  inetniiaciit  ofduiith.  The  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  preai'hed  with  "  sombre  vehemence," 
exhorting  men  to  fuating  and  prayer,  and  culling: 
on  Gud  "  t(i  reveal  and  rovonge."  The  queen 'e 
coniplicitj  became  innrc  and  moro  suspected, 
Bothwell  rode  into  Ellin  burgh  with  an  armed  force, 
and  bullied  and  threatened,  but,  bj  hia  suspiciuua 
and  guilty  bearing,  only  conGnned  men's  minds 
Bgiiinst  him.  Damley'a  Hither  wrote  mthetio  let- 
ters, imploring  Mary  to  take  steps  to  disooTer  the 
murderer ;  to  which  she  returned  afibctionate  bLit 
ernsire  answers.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  her,  as  tee 
think,  a  very  good  and  sensible  letter,  giving  MilTy 
the  advice  of  a  true  friend,  though  Mignet  chur- 
■ctorLtes  it  very  liarably  ;  our  rcadura  shall  judgi'. 
It  is  a  ^lecimen  of  the  sort  uf  language  be  always 
uses  towards  our  great  queen. 

Eliiabcth  despatched  a  letter,  by  Sir  Henry  Killi- 
erew,  in  nhich  Bbe  hinted  her  suspicions  uf  Miiry'^ 
Unplication  in  the  laurder,  and  displayeil  thf  pauiO'i- 
Mtt  hatrtd  whirh  iht  enterlaintd  againat  htr,  in  tli« 
Tehemenee  of  her  ill-concealed  reproaches,  and  tb« 
ftigDed  charaoter  of  her  hypocritical  condolence : 
•'  Hadnme,"  she  Trote,  "  mj  ears  hare  been  so  as- 
tonished, and  my  mind  so  grieved,  and  my  heart  kj 
torrified  at  hcnring  the  horrible  sound  of  the  abomin- 
able murder  of  jour  Lite  husband  and  my  doceiisrd 
eouain,  that  1  have,  even  now,  no  spirit  to  write  about 
it ;  and  although  my  natural  feelings  constrain  nio 
ETcatly  la  deplore  his  death,  as  he  iras  so  near  a  re- 
Ution  to  me,  neverthelcas,  boldly  to  tell  you  what  I 
think,  I  oannot  conceal  from  myself  that  I  am  more 
ftllt  ofgrief  onyouraccounttban  01  his  0  madame  I 
I  should  not  perform  the  part  of  a  f^iilhful  cousin  and 
an  affectionate  friend,  if  I  studied  rather  to  pleoao 
your  ears  than  to  endeavor  to  preserve  your  honor  ; 
therefore  1  will  not  conceal  from  you  what  most  pcr- 
K>ns  s,iy  about  the  matter,  n]inie1y,  that  you  will  lo«k 
ithrougU  your  fingers  at  taking  vengeance  for  this 
deed,  and  have  do  intention  to  touch  those  who  have 
done  you  this  kindness,  as  if  the  act  would  not  have 
'been  perpetrated  unless  the  nmrderers  had  reneitrd 
■MuniBDe  of  your  irapunity.  Think  of  me,  I  beg  you, 
who  would  not  entertain  such  a  thought  in  my  heart 
Ibr  all  the  gold  in  the  world."  She  tlien  went  on  ti> 
nrge  her,  in  Ihe  strongest  terms,  not  to  leave  so  greit 
a  crime  unptmished.  "  1  eihortyou,"  she  adds,  "  I 
advise  and  beseech  you  to  take  this  thing  so  much  lo 
Iteart  as  not  to  fear  to  bring  to  judgment  the  neare::! 
relation  you  have,  and  to  let  no  persuasion  hinder  yuu 
from  manifesting  to  the  world  that  you  area  noble  prin- 
cess, and  also aloyal  wife." — .If i^ntt,  voL  i.,  p.  2Ti. 

Letters  of  condolence  are  pniTerbiollj  difficult 
things,  and  should  always  be  read  with  the  ten- 
dcrcst  indulgence.  Who  would  desire  his  licart 
or  his  understanding  to  be  tested  by  his  own  per- 
formances in  this  line !  But  we  must  snj  the  dil- 
ficulty  is  indelinitely  increuscd  when  itscems  prolt- 
able,  Irom  circumstances,  that  the  person  addressed 
is  herself  the  main  cause  of  the  cotustrophe  we  dc- 

Slore ;  while  yet  it  would  be  .unjust  aa  it  would 
9  discourteous,  Co  charge  our  correspondent  down- 
right with  the  (act.  Indeed,  fiupiaon  is  all  thbt 
ia  in  the  mind  ;  we  do  nut  believe,  we  obIj  mis- 
doubt. So  we  tliiak,  on  the  whole,  that  Elimbeth 
did  ?etT  well;  and  are  only  glad  it  does  not  bll 
to  oor  Tot  to  ba«e  such  a  correspondent.  Beton, 
Archbichop  of  Qlaigow  and  ambaasador  in  Fnmce, 


rain ;  implnring  her  to 
ig  the  oDunders  to  jus- 


wriles  in  just   the  si 

USB  vigorous  means  to  bring  tl  .    .  .  ._ 

tice ;  infomiing  her  that  in  FViince  "  yoursclr  is 
greutly  and  wriingoosly  calumniated  to  he  the  prin- 
uip]il  motive  of  the  same  ;*'  conjuring  her  to  take 
It  rigoruua  vengeance,  observing  "  that  nitber  than 
it  1k3  not  actually  taken,  it  nnpciira  to  me  U'tlcr. 
in  this  world,  tliat  you  had  lost  life  and  all." 
Mary,  however,  hod  sinned,  and  riski'd  nil,  foi  the 
present — fur  present  pleasure;  this  slm  would 
tiavo,  and  was  perfectly  heudstning  and  iHiwitclii-d 
in  her  metliuds  of  obtaining  it.  ThereCire,  when 
compelled  to  have  Itothwcll  tried, she  s,)  manngod, 
and  used  such  pulp:ible  and  nninifest  injustice,  as 
still  more  to  implicate  herself  and  him.     ISlia  nt- 


way  of  attainins  her  ultimate  objci;t ;  serious  one* 
to  most  minds,  but  mere  straws  to  her  in  lier  pres- 
ent disposition.  First,  Itiithwetl  mui'l  he  tried  for 
Dnrnley's  murder;  secondly,  he  was  alrvndv  mar- 
riLjil  Ut  another  woman  ;  and,  thirdly,  her  hus'innd 
b^Ld  been  dead  but  a  few  weeks.  She  chose  to 
on^rcoine  these  obstacles  in  this  order :  Bothwell. 
himself  ordering  all  the  armngemcnts  of  his  trial, 
d  attended  by  (bur  thousand  armed  men.  hndcd 
'  "    '  fors,  supported  by ' 

itcd  on  the  bite  fei  „         ,.  . 

seiited  himself  fiir  trial,  and  was  tried  ami  nrquit- 
t<.^l,  no  one  appearing  i^insthim,and,iis  nsnquci 
t•^  this  scene,  hu  procured,  by  an  act  of  bullying 
iimluf'ity,  which  was  alasting disgrace  to  theSootch 
nobility, a  bond,  signed  hy  many  of  them,  reconi- 
uionding  his  marriage  with  tlie  queen.  Nest,  she 
cmtrived  with  him  the  eclelirutcd  aMuctiim  to 
vshich  some  of  the  letters  in  the  casket  relate  ;  a 
very  barefaced  piece  of  noting,  by  which  she  nOuctcd 
to  show  hcrsoll  to  her  peopio  a  nris'tner  to  Both- 
uell's  unprincipled  violence, and  licr  actions  there- 
fore no  longer  in  her  own  power.  Tliis  affair  came 
olTon  the  24th  of  .April ;  ho  met  licr  with  nnnrmwl 
force,  OS  she  was  returning  from  a  visit  Co  her  son. 
and,  taking  her  horse  by  the  bridlo,  carriiil  her 
off  to  the  Castle  of  Dunbar.  While  here,  the  di- 
vorce with  his  wife  was  eBectod :— in  the  Catholic 
courts,  in  behalf  of  Bothwell,  through  th.it  con- 
Hisitirial  court  whose  powers  she  hwT rcstjrcd  bf- 
f'-re  the  murder ;  in  the  Protestnnt,  in  behalf  of 
Jane  Gordon,  bis  wife;  his  previous  course  of  life 
fiimishing  sufficient  around.  The  sentence  was 
{ironounced  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  on  that  day 
.\biry  returned  to  Edinbui^h  with  Botliwell  by  her 
^<illt',  where  sho  declared  his  pardon  not  nnly  for 
lli(;  late  outrage  on  hcrseir,  but /or  o/(oM,t  ofmiyj. 
and  announced  her  intention  of  marryinij  bim. 
Although  this  had  lon^  been  expected,  it  filTod  the 
country  with  furious  indignation ;  no  fair  words 
or  promises  could  silence  £e  rrcsbyterion  minis- 
ters in  their  denunciations.  Craig  refused  to  pub- 
lish the  banns  till  the  lawcompcnr;d  him,  and  tlicii 
abided  from  the  pulpit  these  words ;  "  I  takoboarcii 
and  earth  to  witness  that  I  abhor  and  detest  this 
marriage  as  odious  and  slandcruus  to  the  world, 
and  I  would  exhort  the  faithful  to  pray  earnestly 
that  a  union  against  all  reason  and  good  conscienc* 
may  yet  be  overruled  by  God,  to  the  comfort  of 
"'  '  ihappy  realm."  Nothing  daunted.  Mary, 
12tli  of  May,  created  Bothwell  Duke  of  the 
flrkneys  and  Shstlud,  and  placed  the  coronet  on 
'  '  bead  with  her  own  hands.  On  the  15th  sh* 
married. 

nun  this  period  date  Mark's  mis/orltines,  as 
they  ore  always  called  ;  that  is,  being  permitted 


me   to  inako  some 
faithfulness,  constancy 
•*  I  would  I  were  dead 
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to  Attun  the  objeot  for  which  she  had  sinned,  she  the  said  Sleur  da  Croc  to  know,  that  the  desire  and 
was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  with  impunity.  From  pHncipal  intention  of  his  majesty  is  to  keep  the  king- 
that  moment  vengeance  and  retribution  opened  on  dom  of  Scotland  in  its  attachment  to  himself,  without 
their  pursuit,  nor  once  lost  sight  of  their  victim  permitting  it,  under  the  pretext  of  the  many  follies 
still  she  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  crime  with  her  own  f  ^^^h  are  committed,  to  rebel  and  alienate  itself 
blood.  And  this  should  never  be  forgotten  by  ^™";  ,^?  attachment  to  h»jn^lf  as  it  is  certam  it 
those  who  read  her  subsequent  history.  ^Itistrui  ^f  wtld^l\"^L It^^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  Marv,  who  had  made  a  mockery  of  law  and  ^j^  ^^^  ^y^  ^^^^j  ^^^,^  „^  assurance  from  the 
)U8tice  when  it  suited  her  purpose,  suffered  m  her  ki^g."  It  appears  that^Du  Croc,  in  conformity  with 
turn  from  the  neglect  of  their  requirements.  But  these  mstructions,  offered  the  confederate  lords  a 
we  must  never  say  that  Mary  suffered  unjustly,  company  of  men-at-arms,  and  pensions  to  several 
We  may  charge  Elizabeth  with  harshness  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen.— Jlft^ne/,  vol.  L,  p.  307. 
duplicity ;  she  may  have  erred,  and  did  err,  in       ^^  ^  ^i  r  j  r       ^       t  • 

assuming  rights  she  did  not  possess  ;  but  Mary's  But  the  confederates  preferred  to  have  the  sup- 
punishment  was  not  the  less,  as  far  as  she  is  con-  P^^^  ^f  Elizabeth.  And  here  began  her  difficulties 
ccmed,  a  just  one.  -^^^  ^^-^  f "'"'''''  ""??*  v,^^^  "^^"^  throughout. 

The  very  day  of  her  marriage  she  had  a  quarrel  ^^^}'^^,  not  always  creditable  ones.  Her  feelings 
with  her  husband  ;  he  seem^to  have  discovered  *»^  principles  were  entirely  opposed  to  rebellion, 
that  the  best  mode  of  sustaining  her  affection  was  ""^®/'  /^^^  circumstances  bhe  wjis  sincerely 
to  be  continujilly  testing  it.  He  was  rough  and  8»»^>cfeed  at  the  thought  of  deposition— it  was  a 
harsh  in  his  demeanor,  suspicious,  jealous;  exact-  personal  question  with  her;  and  also  at  subjecte 
ing,and  it  was  her  pleasure,  while  her  affection  standing  up  in  judgment  on  their  princes  faults. 
Listed,  to  submit  to  all  this.  Her  letters  to  him  ?»  *^«  ""^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^1  >'e«pect  for  Mary  must  have 
previous  to  the  marriage  are  in  an  abject  strain  of  ^^^n  at  an  end  ;  it  was  not  possible  to  regard  as 
deprecation.  **  Refuse  me  not  dear  life,  and  suffer  sacred  the  rights  of  such  a  woman,  and  it  would 
me   to  make  some   proof  by  my  obedience,  ny   "^ver  do  to  allow  France  to  get  so  powerful  a  hold 

icy,  and  voluntary  subjeUion/'  X"  Scotland  as  w-as  threatened.  So  Mignet. 
ad,  for  I  see  all  goeth  ill.  .  .  "^^^J  reflections  on  her  tortuous  policy,  and  on 
Absence  hath  power  over  you,  who  have  two  actions  rarely  corresponding  with  words,  concludes 
strings  to  your  bow  [another  wife].  I  desire  not  ^1*^^  ^''}''}  8  promise  to  the  lords,  to  make  his 
but  sudden  death,  and  to  testify  unto  you  how  mistress  feelings  subordinate  to  her  interests,  and 
lowlv  I  submit  myself  unto  yomr  commandments.  J^  \^^  '^^^  «^«^^3^'  ,^"*  ^^''^^J'  ^,  ^^^'V^  those  reso- 
I  have  sent  you  in  sign  of  homage,'^  &c.  It  was  a  1"^'"°8  ^^l^j^  were  least  agreeable  but  m(«t  advan- 
favorite  form  with  Alary  to  wish  herself  dead,  as  tageous.  Mary  at  first  despised  the  threatened 
we  see  in  these  letters ;  on  her  wedding  day  she  ^*"g«^'  ^"*  ^"1  ^"^  compelled  to  view  it  in  a 
was  heard  to  call  for  a  knife  »'  to  stick  herself,  or  ^^j^J®  ^^rious  light;  and  just  a  month  from  the  date 
else,"  she  added,  "  I  shall  drown  myself."  She  "^^^^^  marriage,  we  find  her  taking  the  field  in  per- 
was,  in  fact,  subject  to  paroxysms  of  rage,  when  son,  "  mounted  on  horseback  nrecededby  the 
things  were  going  very  ill  indeed  with  her,  though  ^^^^  standard  of  Scotland,  and  drtjssed  m  a  red 
ordinarily  her  temper  was  not  at  fault;  and  now  gown  which  reached  only  to  her  knees.  Iho 
Bothwell  was  interfering  with  her  freedom  of  confederates,  hearing  of  her  intrenching  herself  on 
acticm.  **  Even  since  the  day  of  her  marriage,"  p^rberrv  hill,  advanced  from  Edinburgh  to  give  her 
wrote  Du  Croc  to  Catharine  de  Medici,  **  she  has  ^^"^®'  i>«f  ^"g  *  banner  on  which  was  painted  the 
piissed  her  time  in  nothing  but  tears  and  lamenta-  ^l  ^[  ^^^  murdered  king  lying  under  a  tree, 
tion,  as  he  (Bothwell)  will  not  give  her  liberty  to  ^>^^^  the  young  pnnce  kneeling  beside  it,  and 
look  at  any  one,  or  allow  any  one  to  look  at  her,  underneath,  the  motto,  ''Judge  and  avenge  my 
although  he  knows  that  she  loves  to  take  her  cause  O  Lord!'  The  sight  of  this  banner  greatlr 
pleasure  and  pjiss  her  time  agreeably,  us  much  as  ?.^^«^  *^h«  E?^Pl®»  animated  the  confederate  sol- 
any  one."  However,  these  were  only  lovers'  ^/<^"'a"d.*.^«^^^^^«  %»^^^J  ^^*^^ 
quarrels,  from  which  they  were  soon  aroused  by  ^t  this  crisis  Du  Croc  attempted  to  effect  a  com- 
tho  serious  aspect  of  their  affiiirs,  A  formidable  promise,  but  he  found  the  queen  very  resolute  and 
league  had  been  formed  against  them,  of  the  chief  animated  and  not  at  all  willing  for  a  compromise, 
nobility  ;  nor  should  the  anxiety  of  the  court  of  *i;^»g^  ^^^  promised  pardon  on  their  submission. 
France  to  join  them  be  forgotten,  as  it  was  a  fact  ^^^^^n  foUowed  proposafs  for  settling  the  affair  by 
very  likely  to  influence  Mary  in  her  final  choice  of  ?'."g^«  combat.  Bothwell  was  ready  to  fight  for 
an  asylum.  "^^  cause,  and  on  the  other  side  there  were  con- 

tentions for  the  office  of  champion ;  but  in  the 

In  fact,  the  court  of  France,  seeing  that  Mary  mean  while  desertion  began  amongst  her  ovm 
Stuurt  multiplied  the  commission  of  degrading  dis-  troops,  and  Mary  at  length  found  herself  forced  to 
or(lci-8  and  destructive  erroi-s,  and  fearing  that  Scot-  treat  with  her  rebel  subjects  ;  and  she  agreed  to 
land  might  thereby  fall  under  the  dominion  of  Eng-  deliver  herself  up  to  the  confederates  if  they  would 
land,  hiu  I  preferred  to  abandon  the  queen  rather  than  allow  Bothwell  to  escape;  they  in  their  turn 
lose  the  kingdom.  Charles  IX.  sent  Villeroy  to  Du  promising,  on  condition  of  his  dismissal,  to  return 
Croc  with  secret  instructions,  from  which  we  extract  to  their  Slegiance.  And  thusHary  took  leave  of 
the  following  curious  passage  :— "  The  said  Sieur  de  her  husband,  probably  with  the  hope  of  soon  being 
\illeroy  will  say  that  his  majesty  haying  mj^ekn^^^^       .  j^^^j  .     ^^j^      j/^       ^^^  obServed  to  sp^ 

luc^M  nV^w^ff.'lr::'nf'?hi  o!r^^^  togetherwith  much  agitotion,and  then  to  septate 

success  ot  the  anairs  of  the  Uueen  01  Dcotlana,  seeine   ..^  ».t  .  •  u^    j      •  !•»»     t»  i.i_      n     ».  j 

what  has  been  written  to  him  of  her  behavior  by  thi  *  ^^'^  great  aMUiflh  and  grief."  Btothwell  asked 
said  Sieur  du  Croc,  and  the  strange  news  which  he  Wie  queen  whether  she  W(mld  keep  the  promise  of 
has  received  from  other  quarters  ;  and  being  also  fidelity  which  she  had  made  to  him,  of  whicli  she 
concerned  that  the  enterprise  of  the  said  lords  is  assured  him,  and  gave  him  Tier  hand  upon  it. 
secretly  assisted  and  favored  by  the  English — whose  Thereupon  he  mounted  his  horse,  with  a  small 
charity  would  only  entail  their  ruin — the  king  wishes  company  of  about  a  dozen  of  his  friends,  '*  and 
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went  off  at  a  gallop,  taking  the  road  to  Dunbar."  taining  some  eyidence  of  remorse.    It  was  the 

She  never  saw  him  again.  consciousness  of  her  crime  alone  which  caused  her 

Marj*8  Io?e  was  not  of  a  nature  to  bear  a  long  despair.     A  most  wretched  picture  it  is : — 

absence,  nor  was  he  an  object  of  pure  attachment ;  _^                       .           .  ^.                 .j.      i  x_ 

yet  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  she  chmg  obstinately  „^!,^^  "^^  Z?^^'          ^  q««en  ndmg  between 

f    ,  .         Ci.        u'  u  *•       !.•->.         u       ^     r  «  «ii  Morton  and  Athol.  was  conducted   to  the  capital, 

to  hun,  after  which  time  his  remembmnce,  for  all  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^j  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^^^  situation! 

we  know,  passed  away  from  her.     bhe  got  en-  g^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  i^  ^^^  l,^„^j3  ^^  1,^,.  ^.^„^  enemies. 

gaged  in  other    plots,  and  bad    new  objects,  to  xhe  populace,  as  she  rode  through  tlie  streets,  re- 

whom  she  must  at  least  pretend  to  give  herinterest.  ceived  her  with  yells  and  execrations;  the  women. 

He  disappears  from  the  scene  till,  eight  or  nine  pressing  round,  accused  her  in  coarse  terms  as  an 

years  after,  we  again  come  upon  the  mention  of  adulteress  stained  with  her  husband's  blood  ;  and  the 

his  name.     Our  readers  will  remember  Bothwell's  soldiers,  uni^estrained  by  their  officers,  kept  constantly 

fete ; — that  he  turned  pirate,  was  captured  by  a  waving  before  her  eyes  the  banner  on   wliich  v:i3 

Norwegian  vessel,  and  kept  prisoner  in  Norway  till  painted  the  murdered  king,  and  the  prince  crying  for 

1576,  when  he  died  mad.     However,  there  was  a  vengeance.    At  first  they  shut  her  up  in  the  provost's 

rumor  of  a  confession,  and  Mary  thus  vmtes  on  house,  where    she  was    strictly   guarded       It  was 

the  event  to  her  ambassador  at  Paris  :-  ?*.  J^  «*^®.  remonstrated   agamst  the    breach  of 

faith  ;  in  vam  she  implored  thera  to  remember  she 

I  have  been  informed  of  the  death  of  the  Count  of  was  their  sovereign  ;  they  were  deaf  to  her  entreaties, 

Bothwell,  and  that  before  his  decease  he  made  an  and  she  was  compelled  to  pass  the  night,  secluded 

ample  confession  of  his  faults,  and  declared  himself  even  from  her  women,  in  solitude  and  tears.     But 

the  author  and  guilty  of  the  assassination  of  the  late  the  morning  only  brought  new  horrors.     The  first 

king  my  husband,  of  which  he  frees  me,  expressly  object  which  met  her  eyes  was  the  same  dreadful 

swearing  upon  the  damnation  of  his  soul  for  my  in«  banner,  which,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  pop- 

nocence,  &c. — Laing,  vol.  ii.,  p.  807.  ulace  had  hung  up  directly  opposite   her  window. 

The  sight  brought  an  agony  of  despair  and  delirium. 

She  bids  Beton,  therefore,  try  to  procure  this  con-  in  the  midst  of  which  she  tore  the  dress  from  her 

fession.     He  in  his  turn,  coldly  answers  that  he  person,  and,  forgetting  that  she  was  almost  naked,  at- 

had  heard  of  it  long  ago,  and  that  it  had  given  tempted  in  her  frenzy  to  address  the  people. — Tytler, 

her  son  great  joy,  but  that  he  could  not  procure  vol.  vii.,  113, 

an  authentic  copy  without  money  for  the  mes-  But  we  wHl  not  pursue  the  familiar  course  of 
aengers  journey,  to  which  Mary  (who  really  never  history— her  imprisonment  at  Lochleven,  her  ob- 
wanted  money)  replies  coolly  enough—"  It  seems  gtinate  adherence  to  Bothwell,  the  discovery  of  the 
to  me  that  the  journey  of  Monceaux  (her  mes-  casket,  the  threatened  trial  by  her  own  subjects, 
senger)  is  not  necessary  for  this  purpose,  as  from  from  which  she  was  preserved  by  Elizabeth  ;  the 
what  you  tell  me  the  queen-mother  has  sent;"  forced  abdication— drawn  from  her,  there  is  good 
and  so  the  authentic  copy  never  came.*  But  this  ^ason  to  believe,  by  the  knowledge  of  the  fiital 
18  a  peep  into  the  cold  future.  Mary,  after  this  evidence  that  existed  against  her ;— her  escape, 
partmg,  gave  herself  up  to  the  confederates,  from  the  final  battle,  her  flight  into  England,  and  tho 
whom  she  received  a  loyal  and  courteous  reoep-  uf©  of  imprisonment  which  followed.  Mary's 
tion ;  but  on  seeking  to  communicate  with  the  history  had  events  enough  in  it  to  furnish  excite- 
Hamiltons,  who  had  collected  a  body  of  men  in  her  ment  for  a  very  long  life  ;  what  then  must  have 
cause,  she  found  herself  no  longer  a  queen,  but  a  been  the  tumult  of  existence  in  which  her  six  years 
pris<mer.  The  confederates  feared  a  renewal  of  the  in  Scotland  were  past!  Within  seien  years  she 
war,  and  the  recall  of  Bothwell,  and  would  not  per-  had  had  three  husbands,  and  had  been  queen  of 
mit  her  to  hold  correspondence  with  her  partisans,  two  kingdoms ;  had  headed  campaigns  in  person  ; 
Upon  this  she  first  realized  her  position,  and  giving  had  suppressed  insurrections  and  outwitted  states- 
way  to  most  impolitic  but  not  unnatural  anger,  men,  subdued  enemies,  fought  battles ;  had  found 
exhibited  all  the  "  rage,  resentment,  and  despair,"  time  in  these  severe  occupations  for  all  the  delights 
especially  attributed  to  of  society  and  for  every  form  of  amusement ;  she 

Youthful  kmgs  in  battle  seized  alive,  ^^^  innumerable  admirers,  and  had  experi- 

'^  enced  every  gradation  of  sentiment,  from  simple 

and  for  once  forgot  both  policy  and  dissembling,  coquetry  to  the  most  enthralling  passion  ;  she  had 

She  called  for  Lindsey,  and  bade  him  give  her  his  known  too  the  darkest  excitements  of  conspinicy 

hand.     He  obeyed.     **  By  the  hand,  '  said  she,  and  crime : — always  changing^  scene,  and  place, 

**  which  is  now  in  yours,  I'll  have  your  head  for  and  oocopation;  riding,  hunting,  dancing,  fiojht- 

this."    Morton  and  Athol  she  threatened  to  "hang  ing,  alternating  from   failure   to   triumph,   from 

and  crucify,"  with  other  impotent  threats,  which  success  to  despair,  and  sustained  through  all  by 

only  served  to  widen  the  breach  by  showing  the  high  spirits,  reckless  courage,   and  inclomitiiUb 

use  she  would  make  of  power  should  she  ever  be  pnde.     What  recollections,   what    habits,   what 

suffered  to  regain  it.     However,  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler  dispositions  and  character  were  these  with  which 

admires  her  spirit,   quoting  her  really  eflfective  to  plunge  suddenly  into  the  monotony  of  a  lifelong 

promise  of  vengeance  to  Lindsey,  and  keeping  in  imprisonment ! 

the  bjickground  the  wilder  fury  of  her  threats  of  That  truly  must  have  been  a  strong  spirit  which 

crucifixion.      He   thus   cKjscribes    her    miserable  never  once  failed  or  yielded  under  the  trial — which 

entrance  into  her  capital.     He  is  disgusted  with  for    twenty    years  planned,  and    schemed,  and 

her  people's  reception  of  her,  and  their  indignation  flattered,  plotted,  conspired,  cajoled,  and,  we  must 

expresses  itself  no  doubt  in  a  sufficiently  barbarous  add,  Ued  with   unabated  ener^  and  unflagging 

mode.     The  passage  is  remarkable  to  us  as  con-  hope  ;  and  this  under  the  consciousness  of  a  great 

^  „        , ,  ,                                   , ,               .  crime,  and  the,  to  her,  heavier  consciousness  that 

•Upon  this  lAing  18  certainly  justified  in  saying,  "The  ^U  with  whom  she  had  to  deal  knew  and  were 
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Mary's  confidence,  a  trust  in  resouroes  which 
could  not  be  exhausted — a  belief  that  if  she  could 
only  see  men,  she  could  win  them — a  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  her  very  remarkable  position  and 
her  lofly  pretensions.  There  was  another  thing, 
too,  to  sustain  her  in  captivity. 

Writers  talk  much  of  Elizabeth's  "hatred  of 
Mary.  We  believe  Mary's  feeling  towards  Eliza- 
beth was  a  raucli  deeper  one.  Elizabeth  hated 
Mary*  (we  take  it  for  granted,  as  so  many  say 
so),  because  she  was  a  thorn  in  her  side,  the  pre- 
tender to  her  throne,  her  prisoner,  whom  she  dare 
not  set  at  liberty,  and  yet  could  plead  no  just  right 
to  detain  ;  one  who  was  perpetually  putting  her 
to  difficulties ;  a  load  on  her  fears,  on  her  con- 
science, and  on  her  credit.  But  Mary  hated  Eliza- 
beth, because  she  knew  she  was  known  and  de- 
spised by  her,  because  her  crimes  had  put  her  in 
her  power,  and  even  more  because  she  was  some- 
thing to  think  of,  and  some  one  on  whom  to  lay 
the  blame  for  her  uiisfbrtunes,  diverting  the  train 
of  bitter  thought  from  herself.  She  was  an  ob- 
ject for  revenge,  some  one  to  plot  against,  to 
hope  agsiinst,  to  ruin  if  r;he  could.  Elizabeth,  in 
the  multiplicity  of  her  affairs,  could  think  only  oc- 
casionally of  Mary.  Elizabeth  Wiis  the  barrier, 
the  ultimate  end  and  thought  of  every  scheme  of 
Mary's. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  examination  of 
Mary's  letters  to  Bothwell.  Our  limits  forbid  our 
entering  into  the  really  interesting  details  of  their 
production.  All  the  astutest  wits  of  the  two  king- 
doms were  engtiged  on  this  question.  It  was  an 
,  encounter  of  wits,  and  all  parties,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted,* showed  more  cleverness  than  honesty  ; — 
Mary  and  her  commissioners  scheming,  promising, 
negotiating,  to  prevent  their  being  produced — 
Murray  and  his  party,  alive  to  the  advantages 
which  might  accrue  to  them  by  acceding  to  this 
wish,  wise,  cautious,  guarded,  alert — -Elizabeth 
and  her  ministers,  on  whom  Mignet  heaps  an  end- 
less amount  of  virtuous  vituperation,  more  than  a 
match  for  both  parties,  and  selfishly  alive  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  to  her  cause  by  bringing 
them  to  light.  All  those  who  are  most  lavish  of 
abuse  on  Elizabeth,  are  candid  at  least  in  the  ad- 
mission of  the  extreme  difficulty  and  peril  of  her 
situation.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  Mary 
had  asserted  her  right  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  that  there  were  foreign  powers  to  support  her 
right  at  any  fitting  opportunity.     France  and  Spain 

*  Mr.  Frazer  Tytler  quotes  a  reported  message  of  Eliza- 
beth to  Cecil  at  the  time  when  Mary  was  a  prisoner  at 
Lochlcven,  and  in  danger  of  her  life  from  the  vengeance 
of  her  subjects,  which  we  think  points  to  her  general  state 
of  nund  towards  her,  and  proves  that  her  **  hatred"  was 
not  proof  against  pity  fur  her  condition,  nor  against  the  ac- 
cusings  of  cons^cienco  for  her  own  want  of  strict  integrity  in 
her  dealings  with  her.  **  Tell  Cecil  that  he  mu8t  instantly 
write  a  letter,  in  my  name,  to  my  sister,  to  which  I  will  set 
my  hand,  for  I  cannot  write  it  myself,  as  I  have  not  used  her 
well  and  faithfully  in  these  broken  matters  that  be  past. 
The  purport  of  it  must  be  to  let  her  know  that  the  Earl 
of  Murray  never  spjke  defamedly  of  her  for  the  death  of 
her  husband  [it  was  before  any  communication  could  have 
reached  Elizabeth  from  him  on  the  subject  of  the  casket], 
never  plotted  for  the  secret  conveying  of  the  Prince  into 
England,  never  confederated  with  the  lords  to  depote  her  ; 
on  the  contrary,  and  in  my  sister's  misery,  let  her  learn 
from  me  this  truth,  and  that  is,  that  she  has  not  a  more 
faithful  and  honorable  servant  in  Scotland.'* — TifUer,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  130. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  unfathomable  in  tills. 
No  trium{^  in  her  rival's  miMry»  but  a  nstoral  rvvuUnon 
of  feeling  towards  her. 


only  needed  a  favorable  moment  on  their  side,  or  a 
crisis  in  English  affiiirs,  to  interpose  in  the  Catho- 
lic cause.  It  was  only  Elizabeth's  matchless 
genius  and  vigilance  which  preserved  her  country 
Irom  such  a  crisis.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done 
with  Mary  t  She  could  not  be  sent  back  to  Soot- 
land  without  an  army  to  support  her  cause,  and 
surely  none  who  believes  in  Mary's  guilt  requires 
this  from  Elizabeth's  generosity.  And  if  she  had 
been  permitted  to  retire  to  France,  it  was  giving 
the  party  most  opposed  to  Elizabeth  on  religious 
grounds  a  weapon  of  which  persons  perhaps  hardly 
realize  the  importance.  Mary's  gifts  of  person  ana 
mind  also  made  her  all  the  more  formidable* 
Elizabeth,  on  her  arrival  in  England,  had  sent 
envoys  to  receive  her,  whose  report  of  the  beauti- 
ful fugitive  was  somewhat  of  the  same  character 
and  import  as  that  of  the  spies  of  old  times ; 
•*  We  found  her,"  they  said,  **  in  her  answers  to 
have  an  eloquent  tonguQ  and  a  discreet  head  ;  and 
it  seemeth  by  her  doings  that  she  hath  strict 
courage  and  liberal  heart  ^joined  thereto."  Thb 
was  an  alarming  account  of  the  woman  who  had 
asserted  superior  claims  against  her,  and  whom 
she  knew  to  be  wicked  and  unscrupulous  in  a 
desperate  degree.  She  must  have  known,  as  we 
all  know,  that  Mary  was  not  to  be  believed  or 
trusted.  M.  Mignet  is  absurdly  indignant  against 
Elizabeth  for  refusing  to  see  Mary  till  her  charac 
ter  was  cleared.  "  When 'the  envoys,"  he  says, 
**  had  informed  her  (Mary)  of  the  hypocritical 
regret  and  offensive  refusal  of  their  mistress,  Mary 
Stuart,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  sorrowfully  com- 
plained," &c.  ;  but  in  this  our  queen  was  certainly 
justified,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  of 
importance  to  Elizabeth  to  have  the  guilt  she 
fully  believed  in  proved  against  her  rival.  This 
point,  which  it  was  more  her  interest  to  attain 
than  even  Murray's,  she  brought  about  as  &r  as 
suited  her  purpose,  though  her  respect  for  royalty 
prevented  her  publicly  pronouncing  the  judgment 
arrived  at.  And  having  put  some  of  the  leading 
Roman  Catholic  lords  on  her  commission,  she  se- 
cured that  they  should  be  aware  of  Mary's  true 
character.  Had  Mary  not  been  what  she  was,  we 
do  not  believe  Elizabeth  would  have  detained  her 
a  prisoner-  We  are  not  justifying  her  for  thus 
constituting  herself  her  judge,  but  all  must  see  that 
it  is  a  different  degree  of  error  to  oppress  an  inno- 
cent person  and  a  guilty  one.  Elizabeth  kept 
Mary  prisoner  because  it  suited  her  interest-— 
because  she  dare  not  let  her  go.  But  while  she 
probably  knew  in  her  heart  that  site  had  no  right 
to  do  this,  she  could  take  comfort  at  least  in  the 
conviction  that  Mary  deserved  it. 

Amongst  those  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  letters  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though  am- 
bition afterwards  so  far  overcame  all  decency  of 
feeling  that  he  would  have  married  Mary,  as  he 
did  rebel  for  her,  and  was  one  of  the  many  victims 
in  her  cause.  Elizabeth  had  very  early  charged 
him  with  the  projected  marriage,  when  **  he  did 
with  great  oaths  deny  it,  and  added.  Why  should  I 
seek  to  marry  so  wicked  a  woman,  such  a  notorious 
adulteress  and  murderess  ?  I  love  to  sleep  upon  a 
safe  pillow.  .  .  .  Besides,  knowing  as  I  do,  that 
she  pretendeth  a  title  to  the  present  possession  of 
your  majesty's  crown,  if  I  were  about  to  marry 
her,  your  majesty  might  justly  charge  me  with 
seeking  to  take  your  own  crown  from  off  your 
head.  In  spite  of  these  professions,  in  less  than 
three  years  we  find  him  reviving  the  plan  of  mar- 
riage, organizing  with  the  Roman  Catholio  party 
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a  general  insurrsction,  and  "  plotting  on  tho  con- 
tinent with  thd  I'ope  and  the  King  of  Spuin  to 
change  the  rellgiiin  and  overthrow  the  gi)vern- 
ment."  lie  wiib  (uund  guilty,  and  previously  tii 
bia  execution  Rpoke  with  greut  bittemosa  uf  the 
■iren  who  bad  led  hiui  to  hia  present  misery. 

He  enyctli  very  enrncstly  with  vow  to  God,  Ibikt  if 
lie  were  offered  to  have  tli^it  woman  in  mnrringe,  to 
chooBe  tliat  or  death,  he  hitd  rather  tHke  Ihia  death 
that  he  ia  going  to  a  hundred  ptrts  ;  and  he  lakea  bin 
Saviour  to  witness  of  this.  He  sityeth  that  norhing 
that  anybody  goetb  about  for  her  proepereth,  nor  that 
eUe  she  doth  herself ;  and  also  that  she  is  openly 
debiued.— Z^fter  from  Heary  Skipieilh  to  Dr. 
aurghley,  IWA  Feb.,  1672.   MigntI,  vol.  ii.,  p.  159. 

lo  spite  or  the  tears  Mary  wept  fur  Norfolk,  we 
believe  he  was  mora  sinoerely  lumeDted  hy  the 
^neen  he  conspired  aguiust.  Sne  most  unwillingly 
•nffiired  his  execution.  She  oouM  not  sleep  wliilo 
the  question  was  pending,  and  wrote  bitterly  to 
Uary  for  having  seduced  him  from  his  allcgiiince. 
His  treason  being  manifest,  the  House  uf  Commons 
and  her  ministera  urged  hia  death,  and  even 
ventured  to  deinand  that  uf  Miiry,  her  life  being, 
they  said,  incompatible  with  the  sufety  of  tlie 
kingdom  ;  they  said  that  the  aiemustbe  laid  at  the 
root  uf  the  tree;  but  Elizabeth  replied,  "  She  could 
not  put  to  death  the  bini  which  to  eacape  the 
poiBuit  of  the  hawk  had  fled  to  lier  feet  fur  pro- 
tection." So  Norfolk  died;  and  Mary  lived  to 
"  betray  more  raen." 

Forejga  archives  reveal  how  great  had  been 
Elimbeth's  danger  in  the  recent  conspiraoy.  The 
rebels  were  in  communication  with  Alva,  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  the  Pope ;  the  object  being  to  restore 
the  Koman  Catholic  religion  in  England.  Norfolk 
and  Mary  hod  asked  for  anna,  amniumtion,  mono^, 
and  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men.  Recent  dls- 
ooveriea  have  brought  to  light  a  loni;  letter  of 
twenty  pages  from  Alva  to  Philip  on  tnis  subject. 


whether  they  ought  not  to  be  usisted  in  rue  thcj 

carried  out  their  intentions,  which  they  would  not  do 
without  the  orders  of  the  Catholic  king.  The  coub- 
cillors  of  stnte  severally  gave  llieir  opioioua,  which 
were  oouiniitted  to  writing,  and  hare  been  preeerveil 
to  this  day.  The  Duke  of  ^'eria  spoke  &nt.  "  UiiJei 
present  circumstances,'*  he  aaid,^'t]ie  affair  iaenj- 
barrassing,  but  the  Catholic  king  must  not  poslpune 
it.  The  Queen  of  Scotlund  is  Iht  trui  htir  lo  the 
realm  of  Enghind,  and  she  will  rightly  discharge  the 
duties  of  religion  anJ  friendship  towards  us.  If  we 
allow  her  to  be  crushed,  we  entail  denlruction  on  all 
those  that  are  devoted  to  her.  The  proiimity  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  greatly  focililales  the  mntler  ;  not  an 
instant  must  be  last  if  we  intend  to  engage  in  the 
enterprise." — Mignit,  vol.  ii.,  p.  144,  from  the  jSr- 
chivaof  Simaacai  lagMIUrra,fcl  »2». 

The  Duko  ofFeria,  who  gives  this  nnscrapulona 
counsel,  had  been  eneaged  in  very  dificrent  rela- 
tions towards  Elizabeth,  aa  he  was  the  ambaModiir 
chosen  hy  Philip  to  offir  his  hand  to  her  oo  her 
accession  to  the  English  throne.  All  the  conndl 
gave  their  diflkrent  suggestions.  The  Inquiaitor- 
Generel  voted  that  the  sum  of  200,000  ctowni 
should  be  placed  in  Alra's  hands,  and  that  he 
ahuuld  proceed  in  conformity  with  the  declaratica 
made  by  the  Pope's  bull ;  he  added  that  Ciapino 
Vitelli  bud  ofiered  to  go  in  person,  witb  a  down  or 
fifteen  resolute  men,  to  seize  the  Queen  of  EngLuid 
in  one  of  her  pleusure- houses,  and  that  he  would 
present  himself  before  her  under  the  pretext  oTde- 


n  under  the  following  signilicant  Ii 
"If  the  Queen  of  England  ahould  die  either  a 
natural  death  or  any  other  death,  or  if  her  person 
should  be  seized  without  your  majesty's  concur- 
rence,then  (  should  perceive  no  further  difficulty." 
RidolG,  tho  messenger  of  tlio  conepirulors,  is  also 
charged  with  letters  to  the  Pope,  and  is  the 
bearer  of  letters  from  him  to  Philip,  earnestly  en- 
treating Spanish  intervention  in  the  plot. 

On  the  Tlh  of  July,  lUdolfi  was  qaeationed  at  the 
£scurial  regarding  tlie  enterprise  which  he  had  come 
lo  propose  by  the  Duke  of  Fenu,  whom  Philip  had 
deputed  lo  hear  his  statements.  His  answers  were 
written  down  in  the  handwriting  of  Zayas,  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  It  was  proposed  to  murder  Queen 
Eliinbeth.  Ridolfi  said  (hit  the  blow  could  not  be 
struck  in  London,  because  that  city  waa  the  strong- 
hold of  heresy,  but  while  she  was  travelling  ;  and 
that  a  person  named  James  OraSs  hod  undertaken 
the  offioe.  On  the  same  day,  the  council  of  state 
ecmmeDced  its  deliberations  upon  the  proposed  assas- 
sination of  Elizabeth,  and  conqu'l  of  Enghkod.  The 
subject  uf  the  discussion  was.  whether  it  hehaved  the 
King  of  SptUD  to  agree  with  the  conspirators  "  to  kill 
or-oapture  the  Queen  oC  England,"  in  order  to  pre- 
vent her  marrying  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  putting  to 
death  the  Queen  of  Scotland  ;  whether  the  blow 
should  be  struck  while  she  was  travelling,  or,  which 
would  be  easier  still,  vhtn  iht  icoi  oi  the  country- 
kotut  of  ont  of  the  compiralorM,  who  had  surrounded 
Iwr  wiu  perams  on  whom  they  oanM  depend  ;  and 


mandinz  justice  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Feria.  puEtine 
by  his  English  experience,  did  not  think  it  would 
.  dozen  men  to  capture  the  Qneen  of 
low  extraordinary  these  delibeiations 
ears  I  how  strange  that  they  aboutd 
day  to  convict  the  anthora  of  them! 


be  easy  for  a  dozen  men  to  capture  the  Qneen  of 
England.  How  extraordinary  these  delibeiations 
sound  it  -. .  .  1  -  .   ..  .1 

how  wonderfully  waa  Elizabeth's  life  bedjted  ai 
and  defended  from  the  mischief  that  walketh  in 
dorknesa !  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  both  bold 
women,  but  if  we  must  admire  the  natarsl  virtna 
of  courage,  we  admire  it  much  the  iqoal  in  Qim- 
Iwth,  It  ia  impoasible  to  contemplate  heraitna- 
tioQ^tbe  dangere  open  and  conceded  bj  which 
ahe  was  surrounded  throughout  her  reign,  end 
which  her  wise  and  vigilant  nature  kept  her  con- 
stantly conscious  of — and  not  be  aOected  and  atirred 
by  her  lion-like  bearing  and  invincible  rewdation. 
What  a  train  of  secret  treaaona  and  open  i^gn*- 
sions  does  not  her  history  lay  beliire  us,  fmni  the 
vacillating  treachery  of  Norfolk,  tho  iDterniinaUa 
plots  of  Mary,  tho  atmcious  deliberatumn  of  Spain, 
down  to  the  last  mighty  efljrt  of  her  enemies 
ngainst  her.  It  is  in  contrasting  her  with  tbew 
enemies  that  we  see  her  greatnees;  and  in  eotd- 
naring  ber  with  Philip,  or  the  Pope,  or  ChaTlea,oi 
'  Mary,  we  are  tempted  to  forget  her  many  not  easily 
forgotten  faults  ;  and  ix  a  moment  abe  atands  u 
nobly  distinct  and  magnanimous  aa  when  her  poet'a 
fancy  drew  her  the 

Fair  vestal  throoM  In  the  West. 


Alt  these  detestable  deliberations  j>reced»d  b«t 
a  little  while  the  massacre  of  St.  Buthclomew, 
which  might  H'cll  infuse  a  univeraal  BiupiinonM 
the  great  acknowledged  beads  of  the  RooMn  Oalti- 
olic  oauae.  It  decided  Elizabeth  to  detain  Muj 
roHonieaof  Pi  " 
hatred  and  tumO- 
cism,"  and  wished  to  proceed  Bgatnat  her  tn  %laH 
of  attainder,  which  Hiiaboth  aoppmBed  by  p»- 
roguing  Parliament.  But  a  commisaion  waa  lent 
down  to  Mary  to  interrogate  ber  on  the  Norfblk 
cunapiracy.    "  Theaniwen,"  Mjt  H)(Mt,  **  W«> 
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more  prudent  than  sinoere  ;*'  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  oensure  of  her  habits  of  unscrupulous  false- 
hood that  we  can  remember  to  have  met  with  in 
his  work.  However,  he  is  at  one  time  ashamed 
for  his  heroine ;  when,  finding  all  other  means 
fail,  and  her  spirit  really  subdued  by  lass  of  ad- 
herents, stricter  confinement,  and  the  failure  of 
plots,  she  begins  to  Butter  Elizabeth,  and  makes 
pretty  knick-knacks  for  her;  employing  her  uncle, 
the  cardinal,  to  send  little  articles  of  veriu  from 
France,  which  might  please  the  English  queen,  and 
busying  herself  in  ordering  gold  lace  and  silver 
spangles  to  make  ahead-dress  for  Elizabeth,  which 
sne  is  overjoyed  at  her  accepting.  Marv  must  be 
doing  something  for  her  cause,  and  she  knew  that 
when  anything  new  occurred,  these  delicate  atten- 
tions need  not  stand  in  the  wa^  of  more  congenial 
desigiA ;  accordingly,  on  turning  over  a  page  or 
two,  we  find  her  deep  in  new  negotiations  with 
Philip,  who  must  have  been  a  very  provoking  ally 
— «o  slow  and  ponderous  in  his  movements,  prom- 
ising much,  ready  to  Ibten  to  all  propositions,  but 
spoiling  all  by  deUy.  This  new  negotiation  is  re- 
markable for  the  use  she  made  of  her  son,  to  which 
we  call  the  reader's  attention,  not  because  they 
resulted  in  anything,  but  as  bearing  upon  one  ot 
the  most  impressive  scenes  previous  to  her  execu- 
tion. 

He  (Philip)  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  tempted 
by  the  offer  which  Mary  Stuart  made  to  place  her  son 
in  his  hands,  and  which  was  somewhat  difficult  of 
realization,  although  she  continually  recurred  to  it. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  offer  she  made  ;  after  having 
proposed  to  place  her  son  as  a  hostage  for  Catholi- 
cism, in  the  hands  of  Philip  11. ,  Mary  Stuart  went  so 
far  as  to  contemplate  his  disinheritance  by  the  trans- 
fer of  all  her  rights  to  the  powerful  defender  of  her 
religion  in  Europe.  Her  frequent  attacks  of  illness, 
the  dangers  which  beset  her  captivity,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  might  result  from  her  plots,  led  her  to 
pi-oject  a  will  containing  the  following  clause,  which, 
though  doubtless  very  Catholic,  is  certainly  very  un- 
maternal,  and  quite  as unmonarchical.  **  In  order,** 
she  sjiys,  **  not  to  contravene  the  glory,  honor,  and 
preservation  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
Church,  in  which  I  wish  to  live  and  die,  if  the  Prince 
of  Gotland,  my  son,  shall  be  brought  back  to  its 
creed,  in  spite  of  the  bad  education  he  has  received,  to 
my  great  regret,  in  the  heresy  of  Calvin,  among  my 
rebellious  subjects,  I  leave  him  the  S(.le  and  only  heir 
of  my  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  right  which  I 
justly  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  and  its  depend- 
ent countries  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  my  said  son 
continues  to  live  in  the  said  heresy,  I  yield,  and  pre- 
sent, and  transfer  all  my  rights  in  England  and  else- 
where ...  to  the  Catholic  king  or  to  any  of  his 
relations  whom  he  may  please,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  his  holiness,  and  this  I  do  not  only  because 
I  perceive  him  to  be  now  the  only  true  supporter  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  but  also  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
many  favors  which  I  and  my  friends,  recommended 
by  nie,  have  received  from  him.** — Mignet,  vol.  ii., 
p.  l'.»8.     Labanoff^  vol.  iv.,  p.  854. 

This  will  was  written  in  February,  1577.  Now 
we  find  her  in  the  pathetic  scene  which  preceded 
her  death ,  on  the  very  way  to  the  scafijld — that 
occasion  on  which  so  much  of  the  interest  in  her 
character  is  founded-— expressing  herself  to  Melvil 
in  the  following  words  :— 

Bear  these  tidings  that  I  die  firm  in  my  religion,  a 
true  Catholic,  a  true  Scotchwoman,  a  true  French- 
woman. May  God  forgive  those  who  have  sought 
my  death  !  The  Judge  of  the  secret  thoughts  and 
actions  of  men  knows  that  I  have  always  desired  the 


union  of  Scotland  and  England.  Commend  me  to  my 
son,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  never  done  anything 
that  could  prejudice  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom,  or 
his  quality  as  king,  nor  derogated  in  any  respect 
from  our  sovereign  prerogative. — Mignet,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
360. 

She  was  false  to  the  last.  Our  space  fails  us, 
nor  yet  is  it  needful  to  enter  into  the  endless  train 
of  plots  which  the  peculiar  circumstsinces  of  the 
time  engendered.  The  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
England,  oppressed  and  kept  down,  were  ready  to 
enter  into  any  scheme.  The  Jesuits  in  the  foreign 
seminaries  were  as  unscrupulous  in  the  means  they 
sanctioned  as  their  worst  enemies  could  assert 
them  to  be.  Philip  had  money  for  all  Elizabeth's 
enemies,  and  had  a  host  of  pensioners.  Bigotry 
and  treason  supplied  men  willing  to  take  the  active 
part  in  assassination.  Mary,  under  the  strict  sur- 
veillance of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  could  no  longer  plot 
with  them  freely  as  before,  but  her  willingness  to 
fall  in  with  the  most  desperate  measures  was  per- 
fectly understood.  But  while  the  science  of  plot- 
ting and  conspiracy  was  thus  developed,  Elizabeth's 
ministers  on  their  side  were  growing  still  more 
skilful  in  the  arts  of  detecti(>n,  and  very  mean 
arts  indeed  they  often  were,  and  what  in  the  pres- 
ent system  oi  division  of  labor  would  be  held 
very  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
Thougli  in  these  purer  days  we  venture  to  guess 
that  men  in  office  are  not  curious  to  inquire  haw 
intelligence  is  gained,  and  criminals  brought  to 
justice. 

In  Elizabeth's  time  her  ministers  were  their  own 
police,  and  seem  to  have  felt  a  genuine  relish  for 
unearthing  a  conspiracy,  outwitting  plotters,  and 
counter-plotting,  to  make  them  convict  themselves. 
They  were  weary  of  Mary,  the  whole  of  Protestant 
Enghmd  desired  her  death — they  verily  believed 
her  deserving  of  it,  and  felt  that  neither  Elizabeth's 
nor  their  own  lives  were  safe  while  she  lived. 
Under  these  circumstances  did  Walsingham  make 
the  use  he  did  of  Babington,  Ballard,  Al()rgan,^and 
the  rest,  and  allowed  Mary  again  such  apparent 
liberty  of  action  as  to  be  able  to  enter  into  the 
plot  they  had  formed  ;  and  by  means  of  a  double- 
dyed  traitor,  Gifi[I)rd,  she  was  entrapped  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  conspirators,  in  which 
she  wannly  entered  into  a  Spanish  invasion,  and 
renewed  her  promise  to  make  Philip  her  heir ; 
and,  upon  Baoington  communicating  to  her  the 
scheme  for  EUizabeth's  assassination,  she  gave  it 
her  consent.  Every  letter  she  wrote  or  received 
had  passed  under  Walsingham's  eyes,  who  seems 
to  have  had  no  scruples  or  repugnance  to  the 
means  he  employed  or  the  agents  he  worked  by. 
We  must  regard  such  devices  with  abhorrence,  but 
our  censures  of  Walsinghara  are  no  sort  of  exculpa- 
tion of  Mary.  She  was  a  free  agent,  and  volunta- 
rily wrote  what  was  brought  as  proof  of  her  com- 
plicity in  the  plot.  She  had  no  scruples  in  doing 
so ;  we  can  hardly  expect  her  to  have  them,  when 
Philip,  without  her  provocations,  so  wannly  entered 
into  the  schemes,  extremely  commending  Mary 
for  bavins  subordinated  her  love  for  her  son  to  the 
service  of  God  and  of  Christendom,  and  regarded 
the  six  gentlemen  who  were  to  murder  Elizabeth 
as  under  the  protection  of  God.  As  soon  as  the 
conspiracy  was  ripe,  Walsingham  laid  before  the 
queen  the  plans  for  the  invasion  of  her  kingdom 
and  her  own  assassination,  which  he  iustly  thought 
likely  means  to  bring  her  to  the  desired  point ; 
the  suddenness,  the  wide  extent  of  the  plot,  her 
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own  imminent  peril  and  that  of  her  country  did  pro- 
duce fear,  and  altered  her  purposes,  and  in  some 
way  her  state  of  feeling  towards  Mary.  Elizabeth, 
on  the  question  of  the  trial,  the  sentence,  and  the 
part  which  then  fell  on  herself,  and  which  she 
could  not  evade — the  8i&;Ding  of  the  death-warrant 
— showed  unequivocal  dissimulation,  a  dissimula- 
tion which  we  despise.  But  this  is  not  incom- 
patible with  true  feeling,  and  may  often  be  seen 
working  with  it.  All  her  prejudices  were  against 
putting  a  queen  to  death  ;  her  principles  were  on 
one  side,  her  personal  danger  and  what  she  might 
well  plead  as  necessity  on  the  other ;  and  while 
she  wished  to  be  rid  of  Mary,  she  very  sincerely 
detested  havine;  to  do  it.  Vacillating  counsels 
constantly  look  like  dissembling,  but  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  her  ministers  were  really  afraid  of  not 
bein^  able  to  bring  her  to  the  point,  and  braved 
her  displeasure  at  the  last  with  an  air  of  being 
more  really  apprehensive  than  subsequent  writers 
upon  the  event  seem  to  realize.  Elizabeth  was 
not  sanguinary ;  compared  with  her  times  and  with 
the  example  of  her  fellow-sovereigns,  she  was  even 
merciful,  and  frequently  showed  a  very  remarkable 
forbearance  towards  her  enemies,  and  a  magna- 
nimity for  which  she  does  not  get  sufficient  praise. 
As  an  instance,  Mary  at  one  time  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion wrote  an  insulting  letter  to  Elizabeth,  incom- 
patible we  should  say  with  any  delicacy,  not  to 
say  decency  of  mind,  pretending  to  repeat  a  num- 
ber of  gross  slanders  uttered  against  Elizabeth  by 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  ;  Liabanoff  has 
seen  it  and  vouches  for  this  ;  but  he  and  M.  Mig- 
net  think  it  probable  that  the  letter  never  reached 
Elizabeth,  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  see  but 
that  she  never  took  any  notice  of  it  or  avenged  it, 
as  it  was  in  her  power  to  do.  But  our  concern  is 
with  Mary,  not  with  that  strange  compound  of 
great  and  little  qualities — of  what  is  admirable 
and  (must  we  say)  despicable? — of  magnanimity, 
tinctured, as  Hume  expresses  it,  with**  malignity*' 
—of  genius,  wisdom,  prudence,  penetration,  fore- 
sight, vanity,  and  coquetry,  our  English  (jueen ; 
who,  however  fur  we  must  abate  our  admiration 
and  temper  our  respect  with  opposing  sentiments, 
must  yet  be  acknowledged  for  one  of  the  greatest 
women,  and,  beyond  this,  one  of  the  greatest  sov- 
ereigns that  ever  lived. 

The  history  of  Mary's  death,  when  considered 
in  relation  to  her  life,  is  very  remarkable.  Doubt- 
less she  conducted  herself  with  great  grandeur, 
with  an  undaunted  courage,  and,  what  is  more, 
with  seeming  Christian  resignation.  Her  last 
hours  were  mlculated  to  make  a  great  impression 
on  all  who  witnessed  them.  But  yet  we  are  forced 
to  the  conviction  that  it  was  a  scene,  that  she 
was  consciously  acting  l)efore  the  present  specta- 
tors, and  before  ix)sterity,  for  to  the  very  last  she 
was  asserting,  with  every  circumstance  of  solemni- 
ty, things  that  were  not  truej  in  regard  both  to  her 
son  and  to  P^lizabeth.  It  was  probably  impossible 
for  bystanders  not  to  believe  her  in  that  solemn 
hour — at  least,  those  who  interrupted  the  awful 
pageant  with  their  mistimed  doubts,  get  set  down 
for  brutal  fanatics — witnessing  her  dignified  oom- 
posure,  her  unshaken  courage,  her  religious  de- 
portment ;  but  irrefragable  evidence  proves  that 
what  she  so  emphatically  denied  was  yet  true — 
that  with  an  unflinching  constancy,  for  no  other 
purpose  but  to  sustain  her  credit  and  to  die  grandly, 
ahe  was  false  to  the  last — that  she  entered  the 
presence  of  God  with  a  lie  in  her  right  hand.    It 


is  startling  to  write  snch  things,  it  is  terrible  to 
believe  them,  but  history  leaves  us  no  other  course. 
M.  Mignet,  who  details  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion ^&ry*s  last  hours,  has  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  previous  facts  taught  his  readers  to  shudder 
where  he  himself  sees  ground  for  reverence  and 
the  most  excited  praise.  Such  courage,  such  con- 
stancy in  the  very  face  of  death,  were  genuine.  It 
is  evident  that  she  thought  herself  a  martyr,  that 
she  believed  she  died  in  God's  favor  and  for  His 
cause,  and  yet  the  wicked  habit  of  her  life  stuck 
to  her.  Truth  and  purity  had  never  been  any  part 
of  her  religion  ;  her  moral  sense,  tainted  at  its 
source,  was  utterly  depraved.  She  did  not  know 
God  as  a  hater  of  evil.  The  Church  for  which  she 
died  was — as  she  had  known  it  from  her  cradle  to 
her  grave— evil  and  corrupt.  She  had  been  inured 
to  see  its  wickedness  in  high  places — she  knew  it 
under  no  better  aspect.  She  was  the  martyr,  not 
of  the  Church  Catholic,  nor  yet  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  of  its  corruptions.  It  was  those  cor- 
ruptions which  misled  her  through  life,  it  was 
those  corruptions  which  held  back  remorse  and  ter- 
ror at  her  death,  and  enabled  her  to  die  as  she  had 
lived,  dauntless  and  heroical  in  a  bad  cause. 
Such,  then,  was   Mary;   brave,    high-spirited, 

Erincely,  full  of  talent  and  intellect,  radiant  with 
eauty  and  grace  ;  blessed  too  with  an  even  tem- 
per, a  happy  disposition,  a  freedom  fix)m  petty 
weaknesses  and  foibles,  and  gifted  with  all  com- 
panionable and  social  qualities — but  heartless  and 
unprincipled,  and,  as  her  whole  life  shows,  living, 
acting,  hoping,  joying,  grieving,  plotting,  sinning, 
for  5e^  alone. 
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Yes  !  she  is  dead  ;  the  splendor  of  her  eyes 
Sleeps  'neath  the  lids  forever  ;  on  my  sight 
Never  again  shall  flash  their  high  delight. 

Tender  and  rich  with  love's  sweet  ecstasies. 

Never  again,  deep  down  fh>m  vulgar  ken, 
Shall  the  pure  gushing  of  her  soul  rejoice, 
And  we  stand  silent,  as  to  hear  the  voice 

Of  waters  falling  to  a  soundless  glen. 

And  scarce  again  from  other  lips  shall  come 
Such  beauteous  truths,  such  fresh  imaginings, 
As,  like  the  warm  south- wind,  upon  their  wings 

Bear  off  our  &ncy  to  their  own  bright  home. 

Yet  am  I  calm  ;  though  hard  it  be  to  smooth 
Waters  upshaken  from  the  deepest  deep  ; 
Though  it  be  hard  to  watch,  yet  never  weep, 

The  darkening  cynosure  of  passionate  youth  ; 

Yet  am  I  calm.     The  heart  I  had  to  bring 
Was  marred  with  imperfection  and  decay, 
Now  the  fVee  spirit,  riven  from  the  clay, 

Drinks  at  the  fountain  whence  all  love  must  spring. 

0  passed  from  earthly  to  oeteetial  love  ! 

6  reft  from  me  and  from  my  clinging  grasp, 
And  circled  straightway  by  the  close,  warm  clasp 
Of  seraph  bosoms  in  the  land  above  ! 

1  will  not  weep  thee  more.    But  if  I  long 

Too  Borrowrally  for  thy  presence  here, 
Not  vainly  on  thy  turf  shall  fall  the  tear, 
Bat  tiiy  dead  name  shall  blossom  into  song. 
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From  Chambers'  Journal. 
THE   POSTHUMOUS  PORTRAIT. 

A  COUNTRY  town  is  not  a  very  hopeful  arena  for 
the  exercise  of  the  portrait-painter's  art.  Sup- 
posing an  artist  to  acquire  a  local  celebrity  in  such 
a  region,  he  may  paint  the  faces  of  one  generation, 
and  then,  haply  finding  a  casual  job  once  a  year 
or  so,  may  sit  down  and  count  the  hours  till 
another  generation  rises  up  and  supplies  him  with 
a  second  run  of  work.  In  a  measure,  the  portrait- 
painter  must  be  a  rolling  stone,  or  he  will  gather 
no  moss.  So  thought  Mr.  Conrad  Merlus,  as  he 
packed  up  his  property,  and  prepared  to  take  him- 
self off  from  the  town  of  C ,  in  Wiltshire,  to 

seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  where  the  sun 
mieht  be  disposed  to  shine  upon  portrait-painting, 
and  where  he  might  manage  to  make  hay  the 

while.     Conrad  was  a  native  of  C .    In  that 

congenial  spot  he  had  first  pursued  the  studv  of 
his  art,  cheered  by  fhe  praises  of  the  good  folks 
around  him,  and  supported  by  their  demands  upon 
his  talents.  While,  in  a  certain  fashion,  he  had 
kept  the  spirit  of  art  alive  in  the  place,  the  spirit 
of  art,  in  return,  had  kept  him  alive.  But  now  all 
the  work  was  done  for  a  long  time  to  come  ;  every 
family  had  its  great  portraits,  and  would  want  him 
no  more  yet  awhile ;  and  Conrad  saw,  that  if  he 
could  not  turn  his  hand  to  something  else,  and,  in 
place  of  pencils  and  brushes,  work  with  last,  spade, 
needle,  or  quill,  make  shoes,  coats,  till  the  ground, 
or  cast  up  accounts,  he  should  shortly  be  hardly 
put  to  it  to  keep  himself  going.  He  had  made  and 
saved  a  pretty  tolerable  little  purse  during  his 
short  season  of  patronage,  and  determined  to  turn 
that  to  account  in  seeking,  in  other  places,  a  con- 
tinuation of  commissions.  His  father  and  mother 
were  both  dead,  and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  he  had  no 
near  relative  alive.  Therefore,  there  were  no  ties, 
save  those  of  association,  to  bind  him  to  his  native 
place — "  No  ties,"  sighed  Conrad,  **  no  ties  at 
all.'' 

It  was  Monday  evening,  and  the  next  day, 
Tuesday,  was  to  behold  his  departure.  His  rent 
was  paid,  his  traps  were  all  packed  up  in  readiness, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  think  about,  saving  whither 
he  should  proceed.  He  walked  out,  for  the  last 
time,  into  the  little  garden  behind  the  modest 
house  in  which  he  had  dwelt,  pensive  and  some- 
w^hat  triste;  for  one  cannot,  without  soiTOwful 
emotions  of  some  sort,  leave,  perhaps  forever,  a 
spot  in  which  the  stream  of  life  nas  flowed  peace- 
fully and  pleasantly  for  many  years,  and  where 
many  little  enjoyments,  successes,  and  triumphs 
have  been  experienced.  £ven  a  Crusoe  cannot 
depart  from  iiis  desolate  island  without  a  pang, 
though  he  goes,  after  years  of  miserable  solitude, 
to  rejoin  the  human  family.  It  was  the  month  of 
August,  and  the  glory  of  the  summer  was  becom- 
ing mdluwed  and  softened.  The  nights  were 
gradually  growing  longer  and  the  davs  shorter,  the 
reapers  were  in  the  harvest-fields,  the  woods  and 
groves  were  beginning  to  show  the  autumn  tint, 
the  sun  sunk  behind  the  hills  earlier  and  earlier 
day  by  day,  and  the  broad  harvest-moon  reigned 
throughout  the  sweet  and  fragrant  nights.  Conrad 
felt  the  influence  of  the  season,  and  though  he 
had  for  some  time  contemplated  his  departure  from 
his  home  with  all  the  cheerfulness  which  the  spirit 
of  adventure  imparts  to  young  men,  he  now,  as 
the  time  arrived,  felt  inclined  to  weep  over  the 
separation.  He  was  indulzing  in  reveries  of  a 
mournful  complexion,  when  he  observed  his  land- 


lady leave  the  house,  and,  entering  the  garden, 
bustle  towards  him  in  a  great  hurry.  Assured  by 
the  manner  of  the  worthy  old  lady  that  he  was 
wanted,  and  urgently,  by  some  one  or  other,  he 
rose  from  the  rustic  seat  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  went  to  meet  her.  A  gentleman  had 
called  to  see  him,  in  a  phaeton,  and  was  waiting 
in  the  parlor  in  a  state  of  impatience  and  excite- 
ment which  Mrs.  Farrell  had  never  seen  the  like 
of.  Wondenng  who  the  visitor  could  be,  Conrad 
hastened  into  the  parlor.  He  found  tJiere  an 
elderly  individual,  of  gentlemanly  appearance,  who 
was  walking  to  and  fro  restlessly,  and  whose 
countenance  and  demeanor  bore  affecting  evidences 
of  agitation  and  sorrow.  He  approached  Conrad 
quickly. 

**  You  are  a  portrait-painter,  Mr.  Merlus?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"The  only  one,  I  believe,  in  this  neighbor- 
hood ?" 

•*Yes." 

**  I  am  anxious,"  continued  the  gentleman, 
speaking  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  tremulous 
earnestness  that  rendered  his  speech  ^uliarly 
emphatic — "  I  am  anxious  to  have  painted  the 
portrait  of  one  who  is — who  was — very  dear  to  me, 
immediately — immediately^  for  a  few  hours  may 
make  such  a  performance  impossible.  May  I  beg 
that  you  will  submit  to  some  sacrifice  of  conven- 
ience— that  you  will  be  good  enough  to  set  aside 
your  arrangements  for  a  day  or  two  to  execute  this 
work  ?  Do  so,  and  you  shall  find  that  you  have 
lost  nothing." 

"  Without  entertaining  any  consideration  of  that 
sort,  sir,"  answered  Conrad,  deeply  touched  by  the 
manner  of  his  visitor,  which  betokened  recent  and 
heavy  affliction,  "  my  best  abilities,  such  as  they 
are,  are  immediately  at  your  service." 

"Many    thanks,"    answered    the    gentleman, 

Fressing  his  hand  warmly.  "  Had  you  declined, 
know  not  what  I  should  have  done  ;  for  there  is 
no  other  of  the  profession  in  this  neighborhood,  and 
there  is  no  time  to  seek  further.  Come;  for 
Heaven ^s  sake,  let  us  hasten  !" 

Conrad  immediately  eave  the  necessary  intima- 
tion to  his  landlady ;  his  easel,  pallet,  and  paint- 
ing-box were  quickly  placed  in  the  phaeton  ;  the 
gentleman  and  himself  took  their  places  inside ; 
and  the  coachman  drove  off  at  as  great  a  pace  as  a 
pair  of  good  horses  could  command. 

Twilight  was  deepening  into  dusk  when,  after  a 
silent  and  rapid  ride  of  some  ten  miles,  the  phaeton 
stopped  before  the  gates  of  a  park-like  demesne. 
The  coachman  shouted  ;  when  a  lad,  who  appeared 
to  have  been  waiting  near  the  spot,  ran  ana  opened 
the  gates,  and  they  resumed  their  way  through  a 
beautiful  drive — the  carefully-kept  sward,  the  ven- 
erable trees,  and  the  light  and  elegant  harhas  on 
either  side,  testifying  that  they  were  within  the 
boundaries  of  an  estate  of  some  pretensions.  Half 
a  mile  brought  them  to  the  portal  of  a  sombre  and 
venerable  mansion,  which  rose  up  darkly  and  ma- 
jestically in  front  of  an  extensive  plantation  of 
forest-like  appearance.  Facing  it  was  a  large, 
level  lawn,  having  in  the  centre  the  pedestal  and 
sun-dial  so  fire(|uently  found  in  such  situations. 

A  footman  m  livery  came  forth,  and  taking 
Conrad *s  easel  and  apparatus,  carried  them  into 
the  hoose.  The  young  artist,  who  had  always 
lived  and  moved  among  humble  people,  was  sur- 
prised and  abashed  to  find  himself  suddenly 
Drought  into  contact  with  wealth  and  its  accom- 
paniments, and  began  to  fear  that  more  might  be 
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expected  of  him  than  he  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish. The  occiision  must  be  urgent  indeed, 
thought  he  nervously,  which  should  induce 
wealthy  people  to  have  recourse  to  him — a  poor, 
self-taught,  obscure  artist — merely  because  he 
happened  to  be  the  nearest  at  hand.  However, 
to  draw  back  was  impossible  ;  and,  although  grief 
is  always  renellent,' there  was  still  an  amount  of 
kindness  and  conttideration  in  the  demeanor  of  his 
new  employer  that  reassured  him.  Besides,  he 
knew  that,  let  his  painting  be  as  crude  and  ama- 
teur-like as  any  one  might  please  to  consider  it, 
he  had  still  the  undoubted  talent  of  being  able  to 
catch  a  likeness — indeed,  his  ability  to  do  this  had 
never  once  failed  him.  This  reflection  gave  him 
lome  consolation,  and  he  resolved  to  undertake 
courageously  whatever  was  required  of  him,  and  do 
his  best. 

When  they  had  entered  the  house,  the  door  was 
softly  closed,  and  the  gentleman,  whose  name  we 
may  here  mention  was  Harrenbum,  conducted 
Conrad  across  the  hall,  and  up  stairs  to  an  apart- 
ment on  the  second  story,  having  a  southern  as- 
pect. The  proportions  of  the  house  were  noble. 
The  wide  entrance-hall  was  boldly  tessellated  with 
white  and  black  marble ;  the  staircase  was  large 
enough  for  a  procession  of  gitints  ;  the  broad  oaken 
stairs  were  partly  covered  with  thick,  rich  carpet ; 
fine  pictures,  in  handsome  frames,  decorated  the 
walls ;  and,  whenever  they  happened  in  their 
ascent  to  pass  an  open  door,  Conrad  could  see  that 
the  room  within  was  superbly  furnished.  To  the 
poor  piiinter,  these  evidences  of  opulence  and  taste 
seemed  to  have  something  of  the  fabulous  about 
them.  The  house  was  gtx:^  enough  for  a  monarch  ; 
and  to  find  a  private  gentleman  of  neither  rank  nor 
title  living  in  such  splendor,  was  what  he  should 
ne\T3r  have  expected.  Mr.  Harrenbum  placed  his 
finger  on  his  lips,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
chamber  alreaay  indicated  ;  Conrad  followed  him 
in  with  stealthy  steps  and  suppressed  breath. 
The  room  was  closely  curtained,  and  a  couple  of 
night-lights  shed  their  feeble  and  uncertain  rays 
upon  the  objects  within  it.  The  height  of  the 
apartment,  and  the  absorbing  complexion  of  the 
dark  oaken  wainscot,  here  and  there  concealed  hj 
fidls  of  tapestry,  served  to  render  such  an  illumi- 
nation extremely  inefficient.  But  Conrad  knew 
that  this  must  l)e  the  chamber  of  death,  even  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  distinguish  that  an  apparently 
light  and  youthful  figure  lay  stretched  upon  the 
bed — still,  motionless,  impassive,  as  death  alone 
can  be.  Two  women,  dressed  in  dark  habiliments 
— lately  nurses  of  the  sick,  now  watchers  over  the 
dead — rose  from  their  seats,  and  retired  silently  to 
a  distant  corner  of  the  room  as  Mr.  Harrenbum 
and  Conrad  entered.  Where  does  the  poor  heart 
su£^r  as  it  does  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  where 
lies,  as  in  this  instance,  the  corpse  of  a  beloved 
daughter?  A  hundred  objects,  little  thought  of 
heretofore,  present  themselves,  and,  by  association 
with  the  lost  one,  assume  a  power  over  the  survi- 
Tor.  The  casual  objects  of  everyday  life  rise  up 
and  seize  a  place  in  the  fancy  and  memory,  and 
become  invested  with  deep,  passionate  interest,  as 
relics  of  the  departed.  There  is  the  dress  which 
lately  so  well  became  her ;  there  the  little  shoes 
in  wnich  she  stepped  so  lightly  and  gracefully ; 
there  the  book  which  she  was  reading  only  yester- 
day, the  satin  ribbon  still  between  the  pages  at 
which  she  had  arrived  when  she  laid  it  down  for- 
ever ;  there  the  cup  from  which  she  drank  but  a 
few  hours  back ;  there,  the  toilet,  with  all  its 


little  knick-knacks,  and  the  glass  that  so  oflen 
mirrored  her  sweet  face. 

Thus  Conrad  instinctively  interpreted  the  glances 
which  Mr.  Harrenbum  directed  at  the  objects 
around  him.  The  bereaved  father,  standing  mo- 
tionless, regarded  one  thing  and  then  another 
with  a  sort  of  absent  attention,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  appeared  like  imbecility 
or  loss  of  self-command,  but  now  was  full  of  a 
deeply- touching  significance,  which  roused  the 
sympathies  of  the  young  painter  more  powerfully 
than  the  finest  eloquence  could  have  done.  lie 
seemed  at  first  to  shun  the  bed,  as  if  the  object 
lying  there  were  too  powerful  a  source  of  grief  to 
biear — seemed  to  be  anxious  to  discover  in  some 
minor  souvenirs  of  sorrow,  a  preparatory  step, 
which  should  enable  him  to  approacn  with  seemly 
and  rational  composure  the  mute  wreck  of  his  be- 
loved child — the  cast-shell  of  the  spirit  which  had 
been  the  pride  and  joy,  the  hope  and  comfort  of 
his  life.  But  presently  he  succeeded  in  mastering 
his  sensibility,  and,  approaching  the  bed,  motionea 
Conrad  to  follow  him.  He  gently  drew  aside  the 
curtain  which  had  concealed  the  face  of  the  figure 
that  was  lying  there.  Conrad  stiirted.  Could 
that  be  death  1  That  hair,  so  freshly  black  and 
glossy ;  those  slightly-parted  lips,  on  which  the 
fight  of  fancy  still  seemed  to  play;  the  teeth 
within,  so  white  and  healthy-looking ;  the  small 
well-shaped  hand  and  arm,  so  listlessly  laid  along 
the  pillow  ;  could  these  be  really  for  the  gravel 
It  seemed  so  much  like  sleep,  and  so  little  like 
death,  that  Conrad,  who  had  never  looked  upon 
the  dead  before,  was  amazed.  When  he  saw  the 
eyes,  however,  visible  betwixt  the  partly-opened 
lids',  his  scepticism  vanished.  The  cold,  dazed, 
fixed  unmeaningness  of  them  chilled  and  frightened 
him — they  did  really  speak  of  the  tt)mb. 

**  My  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Harrenbum,  to  whoss 
tone  the  effisct  of  self-command  now  communicated 
a  grave  and  cold  severity.  **  She  died  at  four  this 
aftemoon,  after  a  very  short  illness — only  in  her 
twentieth  year.  I  wish  to  have  her  represented 
exactly  as  she  lies  now.  From  the  window  there, 
in  the  daytime,  a  strong  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
spot ;  so  that  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  needful  to 
make  any  new  disposition  either  of  the  bed  or  its 
poor  buraen.  Your  easel  and  other  matters  shall 
be  brought  here  during  the  night.  I  will  rouse 
you  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  you  will  then,  if 
you  please,  use  your  utmost  expedition." 

Conrad  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  accom- 
plish the  desire  of  the  afflicted  parent,  and,  after 
the  latter  had  approached  the  bed,  leaned  over  it, 
and  kissed  the  cold  lips  of  his  child,  they  left  the 
room  to  the  dead  and  its  silent  watchers. 

After  a  solemn  and  memorable  evening,  Conrad 
was  shown  to  his  bedroom,  and  tliere  dreamed 
through  the  livelong  night — now,  tliat  ho  was 
riding  at  frightful  speed  through  w(X)d8  and  wilds 
with  Jiflr.  Harrenbum,  hurrying  with  breathless 
haste  to  avert  some  catastrophe  that  was  about  to 
happen  somewhere  to  some  one  ;  now,  that  he 
was  intently  painting  a  picture  of  the  corpse  of  a 
beautiful  young  lady — terribly  oppressed  by  ner- 
vousness, and  a  firetful  sense  of  incapacity  most 
injurious  to  the  success  of  his  labors — when  sud- 
denly, 0  horror!  he  beheld  the  body  move,  then 
rise,  in  a  frightfbl  and  unnatural  manner,  stark 
upright,  and  with  opened  lips,  but  rigidly-clenched 
teeth,  utter  shriek  upon  shriek  as  it  waved  its 
white  arms,  and  tore  its  streaming  hair ;  then, 
that  his  landlady,  Mrs.  Farrell,  came  up  to  him. 
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aa  be  crouched  weeping  and  trembling  by,  and 
bade  him  be  comforted,  for  that  they  who  were 
accostomed  to  watch  by  the  dead  often  beheld 
such  scenes  ;  then  that  Mr.  Harrenbum  suddenly 
entered  the  room,  and  sternly  reproached  him  for 
not  proceeding  with  his  work,  when,  on  looking 
towards  the  bed,  they  perceived  that  the  corpse 
was  gone,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  upon  which 
Mr.  ilarrcnburn,  with  a  wild  cry,  laid  hands  upon 
him  as  if  to  slay  him  on  the  spot. 

"  You  do  not  sleep  well."  A  hand  was  gently 
laid  upon  his  shoulder  ;  a  kind  voice  sounded  in 
his  ear  ;  he  opened  his  eyes  ;  Mr.  Harrenbum  was 
standing  at  his  bedside.  ^'  You  have  not  slept  well, 
I  regret  to  find,  I  have  knocked  at  your  door  several 
times,  but,  receiving  no  reply,  ventured  to  enter. 
I  have  relieved  you  from  an  unpleasant  dream, 
I  think." 

Conrad,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  combined 
influence  of  the  nightmare,  and  being  awakened 
•uddenly  by  a  stranger  in  a  strange  place,  informed 
bis  host  that  he  always  dreamed  unpleasantly 
when  he  slept  too  long,  and  was  sorry  that  he  had 
g;iven  S4)  much  trouble. 

^*  It  is  sotnc  minutes  past  five  o*clock,"  said  Mr. 
Harrenbum.  *'  Tea  and  coffee  will  be  waiting  for 
juu  by  the  time  you  are  dressed  ;  doubtless,  break- 
fiist  will  restore  you,  and  put  you  in  order  for  your 
work ;  for  really  you  have  been  dreaming  in  a 
manner  which  appeared  very  painful,  whatever  the 
experience  might  have  been." 

Conrad  rose,  dressed,  breakfasted,  and  did  un- 
doubtedly feel  much  more  comfortable  and  light- 
bearuid  than  during  the  night.  He  was  shortly 
conducted  to  the  chamber  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived so  many  powerful  impressions  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  forthwith  commenced  the  tiisk 
he  hud  engaged  to  perform.  Conrad  was  by  no 
means  a  young  man  of  a  romantic  or  sentimentiil 
turn,  but  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
present  occupation  should  produce  a  deep  effect 
upon  his  mind.  The  form  and  features  he  was 
now  endeavoring  to  portray  were  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  he  had  as  yet  exercised  his  art  upon 
—indeed,  without  exception,  the  most  beautiful  he 
had  ever  beheld.  The  melancholy  spectacle  of 
youth  cut  off  in  the  first  glow  of  life's  brightest 
•eason,  and  when  surrounded  by  everything  that 
wealth  and  education  can  contribute  towards  ren- 
dering existence  brilliant  and  delightful,  can  never 
fail  to  excite  deep  and  solemn  emotion.  As  the 
artist  labored  to  give  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  sweetly  serene  fiice,  the  raven  hair,  the  marble 
forehead,  the  delicately  arched  brow,  the  exquisitely 
formed  nose  and  mouth,  and  thought  how  well 
such  noble  beauty  seemed  to  suit  one  who  was  fit 
to  die — a  pure,  spotless,  bright  being — he  had 
more  than  once  to  pause  in  his  work  while  he  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes.  Few  experiences  chasten 
the  heart  so  powerfully  as  the  sight  of  the  early 
dead  ;  those  who  live  among  us  a  short  while, 
happy  and  good,  loving  and  beloved,  and  then  are 
suddenly  taken  away,  ere  the  rough  journey  of  life 
is  well  begun,  leaving  us  to  travel  on  through  the 
perilous  and  difficult  world  by  ourselves ;  no  more 
sweet  words  for  us,  no  more  songs,  no  more  com- 
panionship, no  more  loving  counsel  and  assistance 
— nothing  now,  save  the  remembrance  of  beauty 
and  purity  departed.  How  potent  is  that  remem- 
brance against  the  assaults  of  evil  thoughts !  How 
impressive  the  thought  of  virtue  in  the  shroud! 

With  one  or  two  necessary  intervals,  Conrad 
worked  throughout  the  day,  and  ontil  the  declining 


light  warned  him  to  desist.  The  next  morning  he 
resumed  his  palette,  and  in  about  four  or  five  hours 
brought  his  task  to  a  conclusion,  taking,  in  addition 
to  the  piuntint'  he  was  commissioned  to  make,  a 
small  crayon  sketch  for  himself.  It  was  his  wish 
to  preserve  some  memento  of  what  he  regarded  as 
the  most  remarkable  of  his  experiences,  and  like- 
wise to  possess  a  **  counterfeit  presentment"  of  a 
face  the  beauty  of  wliich  he  had  never  seen  equalled. 
Mr.  Harrenbum  expressed  himself  liighly  gratified 
by  the  manner  in  which  Conrad  luvd  acquitted 
himself — he  only  saw  the  painting,  of  course — and 
tiiking  him  into  his  study,  bade  him  persevere  in 
his  art,  and  paid  him  fifty  guineas  ;  a  sain  which 
almost  bereft  the  young  man  of  his  senses,- it 
seemed  so  vast,  and  came  so  unexpectedly,  after  all 
his  misgivings,  especially  in  the  presence  of  one 
who,  to  judge  from  the  taste  he  had  exhibited  in 
his  collection,  must  be  no  ordinary  connoisseur. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  remarkable  influence 
which  this  adventure  exercised  upon  the  young 
artist.  His  susceptible  mind  received  an  impression 
from  this  single  asscx^iation,  with  a  scene  of  death 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  appreciating  patron  on 
the  other,  which  afiected  the  whole  of  his  future 

life.     He  returned  to  C ,  bade  adieu  to  his 

landlady  and  friends,  and,  placing  himself  and  his 
luggage  upon  the  London  coach,  proceeded  to  the 
metropolis.  Here,  after  looking  about  him  for 
some  time,  and  tiiking  pains  to  study  the  various 
masters  in  his  art.  he  made  a  respectful  applica- 
tion to  one  who  stood  among  the  highest  in  repute, 
and  whose  works  had  pleased  liis  own  taste  and 
fancy  better  than  any  he  had  seen.  After  much 
earnest  pleading,  and  offering  very  nearly  all  the 
little  wealth  he  possessed,  he  Wiis  accepted  a«  a 
pupil,  to  receive  a  course  of  ten  lessms.  With 
great  assiduity  he  followed  the  instructions  of  the 
master,  and  learned  the  mysteries  of  coloring,  and 
a  great  number  of  artistic  niceties,  all  tending  to 
a<ivance  him  towards  perfection  of  execution.  He 
was  really  possessed  of  natural  talents  of  a  high 
order,  and  in  the  development  of  these  he  now 
evinced  great  acuteness,  as  well  as  industry.  His 
master,  an  artist  who  had  made  a  reputation  years 
before,  and  who  had  won  high  patronage,  and 
earned  for  himself  a  large  fortune,  thus  being  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  feelings  of  professioniU  jeal- 
ousy, was  much  delighted  with  Conrad's  progress, 
was  proud  to  have  discovered  and  taught  an  artist 
of  really  superior  tiilent ;  and  generously  returning 
to  him  the  money  he  had  lately  received  with  so 
much  mistrust  and  even  nausea — for  a  raw  pupil 
is  the  horror  of  cognoscenti — he  forthwith  estab- 
lished him  as  his  proteg^.  Thanks  to  his  intro- 
duction, Conrad  shortly  received  a  commission  of 
importance,  and  had  the  honor  of  painting  the  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  British  aristocracy.  He  exerted  all  his  powers 
in  the  work,  and  was  rewarded  with  success  ;  the 
portrait  caused  some  sensation,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  chef-d'ceuvre.  Thus  auspiciously  wooed,  For- 
tune opened  her  arms,  and  gave  him  a  place  among 
her  own  favored  children.  The  first  success  was 
succeeded  by  others,  commission  followed  com- 
mission ;  and,  to  be  brief,  after  four  jears  of  in- 
cessant enga^ments  and  unwearied  industry,  he 
found  himself  owner  of  a  high  reputation  and  a 
moderate  independence. 

During  all  this  time,  and  throughout  the  das- 
zling  progress  of  his  fortunes,  the  crayon  sketch  of 
poor  Miss  Harrenbum  was  preserved  and  prisedf 
and  carried  wherever  he  went  with  never-foiling 
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care  and  solicitude.  Sanctified  by  indelible  asso- 
ciations, it  wn«  to  him  a  sacred  amulet — a  charm 
against  evil  thoughts,  a  stimulant  to  virtue  and 
puritj — this  picture  of  the  young  lady  lying  dead, 
eone  gently  to  the  last  account  in  the  midst  of  her 
beauty  and  untainted  goodness.  Its  influence  made 
him  a  pure-minded,  humble,  kind,  and  charitable 
man.  Living  quietly  and  frugally,  he  constantly 
devoted  a  large  proportion  of  his  extensive  earn- 
ings to  the  relief  of  the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate ; 
and  such  traits  did  not  pass  without  due  recog- 
nition ;  few  who  knew  him  spoke  of  his  great  tal- 
ents without  bearing  testimony  to  the  beauty  of 
his  moral  character. 

But  everything  may  be  carried  to  excess ;  even 
the  best  feelings  may  be  cherished  to  an  inordinate 
degree.  Many  of  the  noblest  characters  the  world 
has  produced  have  overreached  their  intentions, 
and  sunk  into  fanaticism.  Conrad,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  success,  was  fast  merging  from  a  purist 
into  an  ascetic  ;  he  began  to  weary  of  the  world, 
and  to  desire  to  live  apart  from  it,  employing  his 
life,  and  the  fortune  he  had  already  accumulated, 
solely  in  works  of  charity  and  beneficence.  While 
in  this  state  of  mind,  he  determined  to  proceed  on 
a  continental  tour.  After  spending  some  time  in 
fVance,  where  many  an  Hotel  Dieu  was  benefited 
by  his  bounty,  he  travelled  into  Switzerland.  At 
C!hamouni,  he  made  a  stay  of  some  days,  residing 
in  the  cottage  of  an  herbalist  named  W  egner,  in 
preference  to  using  the  hotels  so  well  known  to 
tourists. 

One  evening  he  had  walked  some  distance  along 
the  road  towards  Mont  Blanc,  and,  in  a  tranquil 
and  contemplative  mood,  had  paused  to  wateh  the 
various  effects  of  sunset.  He  leaned  against  a  tree 
by«the  roadside,  at  the  comer  of  a  path  which  led 
from  the  highway  to  a  private  resiaence.  Again 
it  "was  August,  exactly  four  years  since  he  had 
(quitted  C  ,  exactly  four  years  since  the  most 
smgular  event  of  his  life  had  occurred.  He  took 
from  his  breast  the  little  crayon  sketoh,  carefully 
preserved  in  a  black  morocco-case,  and,  amid  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world,  gave  way  to 
a  reverie  in  which  the  past  blended  with  the  future 
— his  thoughts  roaming  from  the  heavenly  beauty 
of  the  death-bed  scene,  to  the  austere  sanctity  of 
St.  Bernard  or  La  Trappe.  Strange  fancies  for  one 
who  had  barely  completed  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
and  who  was  m  the  heyday  of  fame  and  fortune ! 
Suddenly,  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  was 
heard.  Conrad  hastily  closed  the  morocco-case, 
replaced  it  in  his  breast,  and  was  preparing  to  con- 
tinue his  walk,  when  an  elegant  female  figure 
abruptly  emerged  from  the  bvpath  ;  and  the  feat- 
ures, turned  fully  towards  him — 0  Heavens! — 
who  could  mistake  ?  The  very  same  he  had  paint- 
ed ! — the  same  which  had  dwelt  in  his  heart  for 
years  !  The  shock  was  too  tremendous ;  without 
a  sigh  or  exclamation,  Conrad  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground. 

When  he  revived,  he  found  himself  lying  upon 
a  sofa  in  a  well-furnished  chamber,  with  the  well- 


remembered  form  and  features  of  Mr.  Harrenbum 
bending  over  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
course  of  the  last  four  years  had  been  a  long  dream 
— that  Mr.  Harrenbum,  in  fact,  was  rousing  him 
to  perform  the  task  for  which  he  had  sought  him 

out  at  C .     For  a  while  Conrad  was  dreadfully 

bewildered. 

**  I  can  readily  comprehend  this  alarm  and 
amassement,"  said  his  host,  holding  Conrad*s  hand, 
and  shaking  it  as  if  it  were  that  of  an  old  friend, 
newly  and  unexpectedly  met.  * '  But  be  comforted  ; 
you  have  not  seen  a  spirit,  but  a  living  being, 
who,  after  undergoing  a  terrible  and  perilous  crisis 
four  years  ago,  awoke  from  her  death-sleep  to  heal 
her  father's  breaking  heart,  and  has  since  been  his 
pride  and  joy  as  of  yore — her  health  completely 
restored,  and  her  heart  and  mind  as  light  ana 
bright  as  ever." 

**  Indeed  ! — indeed  !"  gasped  Conrad. 

**  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Harrenbum,  whose  coun- 
tenance, Conrad  observed,  woi'e  an  appearance 
very  different  from  that  which  affliction  had  im- 
parted to  it  four  years  previously.  **  The  form 
on  the  bed  which  your  pencil  imitated  so  well, 
remained  so  completely  unchanged,  that  my  heart 
began  to  tremble  with  a  new  agony.  I  summoned 
an  eminent  physician  the  very  day  on  which  you 
completed  tne  sad  portrait,  and,  detailing  the  par- 
ticulars of  her  case,  besought  him  to  study  it, 
hoping — I  hardly  daried  to  confess  what.  God  bless 
him  !  he  did  study  the  case  ;  he  warned  me  to  de- 
lay interment ;  and,  three  days  after,  my  daughter 
opened  her  eyes  and  spoke.  She  had  been  en- 
tranced, catalepsed,  no  more — though,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  stubborn  unbelief  of  a  mther's  heart, 
she  had  been  entombed  !  But  it  harrows  me  to 
think  of  this !  Are  ^ou  better  now,  and  quite 
reassured  as  to  the  object  of  your  alarm  ?  I  have 
watohed  your  career  with  strong  interest  since  that 
time,  my  young  friend,  and  let  uie  congratulate 
you  on  your  success — a  success  which  has  by  no 
means  surprised  me,  although  I  never  beheld  more 
than  one  of  your  performances." 

Mr.  Harrenbum  had  passed  the  summer,  with 
his  daughter,  at  Chamouni,  in  a  small  but  con- 
venient and  beautifully  situated  chateau.  lie  in- 
tended to  return  to  England  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
invited  Conrad  to  spend  the  interim  with  him — an 
invitation  which  the  latter  accepted  with  much 
internal  agitation.  For  three  weeks  ho  lived  in 
the  same  house,  walked  in  the  same  paths,  with 
the  youthful  saint  of  his  reveries — heard  her  voice, 
marked  her  thoughts,  observed  her  conduct,  and 
found  with  rapture  that  his  ideal  was  living  in- 
deed. 

After  a  sequence,  which  the  reader  may  easily 
picture  to  himself,  Conrad  Mcrlus  and  Julia  Har- 
renbum were  married.  Among  the  prized  relics 
at  Harrenbum  House,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  and 
his  wife  are  living,  are  the  **  postliumous*'  portrait 
and  the  crayon  sketoh  ;  and  these,  I  suppose,  will 
be  preserved  as  heirlooms  in  the  family  archives. 


GiBLs  PLiLTiNO. — ^There  is  hardly  another  sight  in 
the  world  so  pretty  as  that  of  a  company  of  young 
girls — almost  women  grown — at  play,  and  so  giving 
themselves  up  to  their  airy  impulse  that  their  tiptoes 
barely  touch  the  ground.  Girls  are  so  incomparably 
wilder  and  more  effervescent  than  boys,  more  un- 
tamable, and  regardless  of  rule  and  limit,  with  an 
evershifting  variety,  breaking  oontinually  into  new 
modes  of  fim,  yet  with  a  harmonious  propriety  tfarougfa 


all.  Their  steps,  their  voices,  appear  free  as  the 
wind,  but  keep  consonance  with  a  strain  of  music 
inaudible  to  us.  Toung  men  and  boys,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  play  according  to  recognized  law,  old  tradition- 
ary games  permitting  no  caprices  of  fancy,  but  with 
scope  enough  fbr  the  outbreak  of  savage  instincts  ; 
fbr,  young  or  old,  in  play  or  in  earnest,  man  Ls  prone 
to  be  a  bnite* — AtHAorfM't  Blithedale  Romanct. 
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From  the  United  Senrioo  Magasine. 

A   GLIMPSE   OF   MAURITnJS. 

To  English  people  generally,  Mauritius,  or  the 
Isle  of  France,  possesses  perhaps  less  interest  than 
any  other  of  our  colonies,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  its  insigni6cant  size  and  remote  situation ;  whilst 
the  whole  of  the  white  population,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  military  quartered  there,  a  few 
fovernment  officials,  and  some  half-dozen  estate 
olders,  is  entirely  French,  who  retain  their 
language  and  customs,  and  have  few  ties  to 
connect  them  with  the  mother  country.  I  have, 
however,  been  surprised  to  meet  with  many  well- 
educated  persons,  who  seemed  ignorant  of  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  natural  productions  ;  and  I 
have  been  more  than  once  asked,  ^*  if  Mauritius 
were  not  near  the  Isle  of  France?"  But  most 
people  know  that  it  is  **  somewhere  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,'*  and  is  the  scene  of  Bernardin  St.  Pierre's 
afl^ting  little  romance  of  '*Paul  and  Virginia." 
Daring  my  residence  in  the  island,  I  made  several 
inquiries  as  to  the  facts  on  which  this  story  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded ;  but  all  I  could  learn 
was,  that  a  young  lady,  engaged  to  a  Creole  gen- 
tleman, had  been  sent  to  France,  at  the  request  of 
some  relatives  there,  to  complete  her  education; 
but  on  her  return,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  to 
fulfil  her  engagement,  was  wrecked  on  the  shores 
of  her  native  island.  The  spot  where  the  wreck 
occurred  is  still  called  the  St.  Geran  Pass,  from 
the  name  of  the  vessel,  and,  some  years  afterwards, 
a  French  gentleman  erected  a  tomb  to  the  memory 
of  Virginia,  at  the  head  of  a  little  bay,  which  takes 
its  name  from  the  circumstance,  and  is  called  Tom- 
beau  Bay. 

Mauritius  has  been  eloquently  termed  the 
"brightest  gem  in  the  British  crown;'*  but  its 
value  to  us  depends  almost  entirely  upon  its  mili- 
tary position,  and  as  being  a  secure  depot,  where 
our  fleets  may  refit  after  the  fierce  storms  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  time  of  war.  It  certainly  cost  us 
much  money  and  many  valuable  lives,  and  by  re- 
ferring to  the  naval  history  of  the  period  of  its  ac- 
quirement (1810),  many  a  story  ot  British  daring 
and  enterprise  will  be  found  recorded  of  the  gallant 
Willoughoy  and  his  comrades.  An  amusing  story 
is  told,  either  of  him,  or  one  of  his  captains,  who 
was  cruising  off  the  coast  of  the  island,  and,  being 
in  want  of  iresh  provisions,  sent  a  boat  on  shore  to 
forage.  They  were  unsuccessful  in  finding  what 
they  sought,  but  they  managed  to  capture  a  French 
major,  who  was  in  commandof  a  military  post,  and 
took  him  on  board.  The  frigate  sailed  round  to 
Port  Louis,  and  a  negotiation  was  opened,  under 
a  flag  of  truce,  for  his  ransom.  Being  asked  how 
much  he  would  give  the  major  up  for,  the  Fnglish- 
man  replied,  that  "  they  should  nave  him  back  for 
a  few  ducks  and  geese,  and  some  vegetables." 
These  were  immediately  sent  off,  and  the  military 
hero  released,  very  much  disgusted  at  his  valua- 
tion. 

As  a  military  quarter,  Mauritius  has  been  very 
much  overrated,  and  I  have  heard  people  talk 
about  it  as  quite  the  paradise  of  Eastern  stations. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  pleasant  quarter 
some  years  ago,  when  the  planters  were  in  prosper- 
ous circumstances,  and  had  their  pockets  full  of 
the  indemnification  money  for  their  slaves,  which 
they  spent  in  the  most  open  hospitality,  and  pro- 
moting every  kind  of  amusement  and  social  inter- 
course. But,  like  other  parts  of  the  world,  Mauri- 
tius has  fallen  in  evil  times,  and  the  inhabitants, 
with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  have  not  the  meaniB 


to  live  as  they  used.  The  officers  ^t  on  remarka- 
bly well  with  all  classes  of  society,  and  din- 
ners and  balls  are  given,  where  all  meet  with  true 
cordiality.  Dancine  is  the  chief  amusement,  and 
with  the  Creoles  is  quite  a  passion.  Let  the 
weather  be  ever  so  hot,  they  are  always  ready 
for  a  dance.  The  ladies  are  better  and  more 
tastefully  dressed  at  these  assemblies,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  I  have  been.  A  simple 
white  dress,  exquisitely  made,  with  a  single  flower 
in  the  hair,  is  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  cannot, 
I  think,  be  improvea  upon.  The  climate,  however, 
is  so  hot  and  relaxing,  that,  after  a  residence  of 
two  or  three  years,  an  Englishman  will  not  find 
much  pleasure  in  a  ball-room.  One  of  the  most 
favorite  means  of  passing  time  is  yachting,  though 
this  is  rather  a  dangerous  amusement,  on  account 
of  the  sudden  squalU,  which  come  down  from  the 
mountains  without  a  moment*s  warning.  Those 
who  love  researches  in  natural  curiosities,  find  an 
agreeable  occupation  in  forming  collections  of 
shells  ;  and,  pernaps,  those  found  on  the  reefs  of  this 
island  are  unrivalled.  The  best  shells  are  obtained 
by  fishing  with  a  deep  sea  line.  In  the  ravines 
and  on  the  mountain  sides  are  to  be  found  many 
beautiful  species  of  ferns  and  grasses.  The  scenery 
of  the  island  has  been  described  by  Darien  as 
being  intermediate  between  Tahiti  and  the  Gala- 
pagos. I  have  not  seen  those  islands,  but  I  can- 
not conceive  anything  more  delightful  than  the 
general  aspect  of  Mauritius.  The  mountains,  from 
their  volcanic  origin,  are  of  the  most  fanttistic  and 
picturesque  forms,  and  several  of  them  rejoice  in 
curious  appellations,  from  their  fancied  resemblance 
to  different  animals,  as  the  Lion  Mountain,  the 
Cat  and  Kittens.  The  rivers  are  little  more  than 
mountain  streams  (torrents  during  the  rainy 
months),  and  tumble  down  from  the  mountains  in 
a  succession  of  foaming  cascades,  and  are  occa- 
sionally lost  in  some  wild  ravine,  which  almost 
prevents  any  attempt  to  follow  their  course.  A 
friend  of  mine,  fishing  in  one  of  these  ravines,  lost 
himself  and,  night  coming  on,  wandered  about 
for  hours,  lacerated  by  the  brambles  and  jagged 
stones,  till  at  last  he  succeeded  in  climbing  a  steep 
acclivity,  and  eventually  found  a  house  whose  occu- 
pants he  knew,  who  gave  him  dinner,  and  a  suit  of 
clothes,  for  his  own  were  in  tatters. 

The  town  of  Port  Louis  is  situated  in  a  kind  of 
amphitheatre,  formed  by  mountains,  the  principal 
of  which  is  called  La  Ponce,  from  the  resemblance 
its  summit  bears  to  an  upraised  thumb,  and  is  about 
2,000  feet  in  height.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
clean,  and  the  houses,  for  the  moat  part,  built  of 
wood,  one  story  high,  and  the  walls  painted  a  light 
yellow,  with  windows  and  doors  of  a  lively  green. 
They  stand  detached  in  court  yards  surrounded  by 
a  deep  verandah,  and  shaded  by  trees  and  flower* 
ing  snrubs.  The  shops  are  mostly  French,  and 
bear  curious  inscriptions,  instead  of  the  name  of 
the  occupants,  as  **  Le  petit  Noir," — **  Le  Canoni 
Vert" — "  Le  pauvre  Diable."  Many  of  them 
contain  a  most  curious  assortment  of  wares, 
and  you  may  procure  a  set  of  tea  cups,  or  a  grand 
piano  firom  the  same  man,  whose  best  designation 
perhaps  would  be  "  general  merchant."  A  pecu- 
liarity, which  would  immediately  attract  the  no- 
tice of  a  stranger,  is  the  entire  absence  of  chim- 
neys, and,  consequently,  smoke,  which  certainly 
contributes  to  the  clean  and  pleasing  appearance  of 
the  town.  Charcoal  answers  for  sdl  the  purposes 
of  cooking,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  meati 
cooked  over  a  charcoal  fire  are  very  inferior  to  a 
'*  roast.*'    The  suburbs  are  chiefly  a  Collection  of 
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mud  huts,  thatched  with  straw,  and  are  very  ap- 
propriately named  Black  Town,  from  the  color  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  public  buildin;]^  in  Port 
Louis  have  no  architectunil  beauties  to  boast  of. 
Government  house  is  more  like  a  huge  barrack 
than  a  gentleman's  residence.  The  governor,  how- 
ever, usually  lives  at  a  private  villa,  called  Reduir, 
situate  in  the  hills,  and  of  course  much  more  desir- 
able, on  account  of  the  difference  in  temperature. 
The  Protestiint  Church  was  formerly  a  powder 
magazine ;  but,  by  enlarging  it,  ana  putting  a 
steeple  upon  it,  it  tins  become  a  commodious  and 
well-ventilated  building.  It  was  consecrated  last 
year  by  the  Bishop  of  Ceylon.  The  theatre  is 
handsomely  decorated,  and  capable  of  containing 
about  2000  persons,  and  a  company  of  French 
comedians  perform  operas  and  vaudevilles  three 
times  a- week.  The  music,  assisted  by  the  military 
band,  is  very  good.  A  general  taste  for  music  is 
very  prevalent  amongst  all  classes,  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing with  what  quickness  the  black  boys  in  the 
streets  pick  up  the  last  new  piece,  which  you  may 
hear  whistled  all  over  the  town.  At  the  back  of  the 
town,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is 
the  Champs  de  Mars,  an  open  grassy  space,  many 
acres  in  extent,  and  which  serves  as  a  promenade, 
raoe-course,  and  review  ground.  The  races  which 
take  place  once  a-year,  are  mere  hack  affiiirs,  got  up 
by  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, looked  forwara  to  with  great  anxiety.  It 
is  a  universal  holiday  for  all  classes,  and  the  ap- 
peanince  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  on  these  occa- 
sions is  very  animated  and  striking,  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  many  colored  races,  with  every  variety 
of  costume,  from  the  Parisian  dandy  to  the  half- 
naked  Hindoo.  You  may  see  John  Chinaman 
cantering  about  on  a  well-clipped  donkey  ;  the 
turbaned  Parsee  lounging  in  a  phaeton,  drawn  by 
two  shaggy  mules,  and  Malabar  women  with  rings 
in  their  ears  and  noses,  bracelets  and  anklets,  and 
flowing  robes,  squatted  on  the  green  turf.  The 
''  grand  stand"  presents  a  fair  share  of  beauty, 
ana  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  are  perfect.  Fun  and 
laughter  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Swings  and 
roundabouts,  ^eased  poles,  foot  races,  sack  races, 
pony  and  donkey  races,  succeed  one  another,  till 
the  shades  of  evening  close  o'er  the  scene.  On 
the  right  of  the  race-course,  on  a  considerable  em- 
inence, stands  the  Citadel,  or  Fort  Adelaide, 
which  commands  the  town  and  harbor.  This, 
with  two  small  forts  on  each  side  of  the  harbor, 
are  the  only  fortifications  kept  in  repair,  though 
all  round  the  coast  may  be  seen  the  crumbling 
mounds  of  the  old  French  batteries,  with  rusty  guns, 
and  shot  and  shell,  lying  sciittered  about.  In  the 
harbor  are  ships  of  all  nations,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  not  un frequently  a  visit  is  paid 
by  a  French  or  an  American  frigate,  or  one  of  our 
own  Mozambique  cruisers.  The  arrival  of  a  French 
ship  of  war  is  a  considerable  addition  to  the  society 
of  the  island,  as  they  invariably  give  a  ball  on 
board,  got  up  with  that  taste  so  peculiar  to  French- 
men, and  of  course  find  themselves  quite  at  home 
with  so  many  of  their  countrymen  around  them. 
The  planters  are  mostly  the  descendants  of  old 
families,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  French  revolution, 
despairing  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  their  native 
country,  invested  what  capital  they  had  in  this 
distant  island,  and,  so  far  trom  desiring  to  return 
to  **  la  belle  Franco,''  have  acquired  a  passionate 
attachment  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  **  La  Belle  Isle." 
There  is  little  in  the  way  of  sport  to  be  obtained, 


and  the  fatigue  of  prosecuting  it,  with  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  will  soon  diminish  the  ardor  of  the 
most  zealous.  There  are  both  the  brown  and  the 
red-legged  partridge,  but  neither  in  abundance  ; 
quails  and  hares,  but  the  latter  are  small  and  poor. 
There  are  also  deer  in  the  mountains,  and,  at  par- 
ticular seasons  of  the  year,  large  parties  assemble 
for  what  is  called  a  **  chasse  au  cerf."  It  is  con- 
ducted in  this  way  : — Each  sportsman  is  placed  in 
a  position  where  it  is  probable  the  stag  may  pass 
when  pursued  by  the  dogs,  and  remains  there  all 
day,  to  take  his  chance  of  a  shot.  The  kce]x?rs 
make  a  large  circuit  with  the  hounds,  and  drive 
the  deer  towards  the  ambuscade.  This  is  exceed- 
ingly poor  fun,  as  it  is  just  ten  to  one  that  you  neither 
see  nor  hear  anything,  and  I  strongly  recommend, 
on  these  occasions,  a  book  and  cigiir-case,  or  you 
may  find  the  hours  pass  very  wearily  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  safe  to  leave  your  station  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  as  some  more  eager  sportsman  than 
yourself  may  take  a  chance  shot  on  hearing  a  rus- 
tling among  the  leaves.  Fishing  is  a  much  more 
profitable  amusement,  although  there  is  no  groat 
variety  in  the  fresh- water  fish,  carp  and  gouramic 
being  the  principal  kind.  For  the  soldiers  I  cannot 
conceive  a  more  stupid  quarter  than  Mauritius, 
their  only  amusement  being  a  couple  of  ball  courts, 
in  very  bad  repair,  and  the  usual  barrack  library, 
with  perhaps  an  occasional  game  of  cricket,  when 
there  happens  to  be  no  evening  drill.  They  manage , 
however,  to  get  up  theatricals  in  a  style  which 
does  them  great  credit,  the  scenery  and  decorations 
being  all  painted  by  members  of  the  *'  corps 
dramatique,"  and  they  have  a  performance  every 
month.  The  day,  however,  must  pass  very  heavily 
on  their  hands,  as  they  are  not  permitted  to  leave 
the  barracks  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the 
morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  I  think  my- 
self that,  if  each  man  were  furnished  with  a  strong 
cotton  umbrella,  this  restriction  might  l)e  t^iken 
away,  and  they  would  cerfciinly  not  be  in  more 
danger  of  getting  a  coup  de  soldi  than  the  officers, 
who  frequentlv  go  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  The 
umbrella,  indeed,  is  here  an  indispensable  neces- 
sary, and  a  man  would  as  soon  think  of  going  out 
in  the  sun  without  his  umbrella,  as  he  would  with- 
out his  pocket-handkerchief.  The  barracks  at  Port 
Louis  are  situated  to  the  left  of  the  town,  under 
the  signal  mountain  ;  they  would  easily  contain 
1200  men,  and  the  square  is  quite  large  enough 
for  battalion  drill.  There  were  formerly  the  ser- 
vice companies  of  three  regiments  stationed  in 
Mauritius,  but  there  is  at  present  only  one  (the 
5th  Fusiliers^,  and  two  companies  of  artillery,  a 
major-general  being  in  command.  The  officers' 
quarters  are  very  superior  to  the  wretched  places 
which  frecmently  b^r  that  name  in  England  or 
Ireland.  Each  consists  of  two  rooms,  large  and 
airy,  and  the  whole  are  raised  upon  a  terrace,  and 
protected  to  the  front  and  rear  by  long  verandahs, 
which  form  a  good  promenade  in  hot  weather. 

There  are  several  other  military  stations  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  but  most  of  thctn  have 
been  given  up,  and  let  to  the  inhabitants  as  store- 
houses and  boutique,  since  the  reduction  of  the 
forces  quartered  here.  Mahibourg  is  the  principal 
of  these  out-stations,  and  is  situated  in  a  largo  bay, 
on  the  windward  coast,  and  it  is  consequently  sev- 
eral degrees  cooler  than  Port  Louis.  It  is  a  capital 
place  for  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing ;  but  there 
18  no  society  for  miles  round.  The  barracks  were 
built b J  the  FVench,  and  are  close  to  the  sea,  and 
the  mess  house  and  officers'  quarters  are  woodeu 
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bungalows,  mostly  with  a  small  garden  attached,  packet  is  a  matter  of  intense  excitement  as  the  time 

and  scattered  here  and  there  within  the  compass  of  its  being  due  draws  near ;  bets  as  to  its  being  in 

of  half  a  mile.    It  is  a  most  dreary  spot   in  the  before  a  certain  day  being  laid,  and  telescopes  di- 

rainy  months ;  nor  is  the  out-of-door  prospect  the  rected  all  day  long  from  the  different  verandahs 

only  disagreeable  part  of  it.     The  thermometer  towards  Signal  Mountain,  to  see  if  a  schooner  bo 

frequently  stands  at  92^,  night  and  day,  and  cen-  signalled,  and  when  it  has  come  in,  such  a  rash  for 

tipedes,  cockroaches,  and  allraanner  of*  **  creeping  papers  and  letters !  and,  for  one  day  at  least,  every- 

things,"  walk  into  your  house  to  get  out  of  the  wet,  body  becomes  a  reading  man. 
and  not  unfrequently  invade  your  bed.     Everybody       I  have  now  brought  my  slight  sketch  of  the  Island 

has  heard  of  the  nuisance  of  the  mosquitos  ;  but  of  Mauritius  to  a  close,  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in 

there  is  a  far  more  noxious  insect,  of  whose  exact  giving  some  general  idea  of  the  place  to  those  who 

species  I  do  not  know  the  scientific  term,  but  he  is  nave  friends  and  relations  quartered  there,  my 

vulgarly  called  the  flying-bug.  object  will  have  been  fully  attained  ;  and  hoping, 

In  the  fine  w^eather,  from  the  very  end  of  Octo-  for  the  sake  of  my  French  friends,  that  it  may  ever 

ber,  it  is  pleasant  to  make  excursions  on  foot  in  prosper,  I  bid  adieu  to  **  La  Belle  Isle.'' 
different  parts  of  the  island ;  as  there  are   many 

curious  caves,  and  the  extinct  craters  of  volcanos, 

and  other  natural  curiosities  worthy  of  a  visit.  The 

misfortune,  however,  is,  that  in  a  year  you  have  Thb  Potato  Dise-vbe.— The  Evening  Poti  pub- 
exhausted  all  these,  and  you  begin  to  chafe  at  the  lishes  some  notes  on  this  subject,  the  result  of  the 
narrow  bounds  which  confine  your  enterprising  investigations  of  Mr.  Molloy,  of  BocheBter-avenne,  a 
spirit,  and  lun^  for  change  and  the  excitement  of  magistrate  of  the  County  of  Dublin.  It  says  : — Ao- 
new  scenes  and  new  faces.  I  have  before  said  that  cording  to  Mr.  MoUoy's  explanation,  there  are  two 
a  great  deal  of  hospitality  and  good-fellowship  is  species  or  distinct  types  of  the  potato  rot— one  pro^ 
exhibited  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  military  ;  but,  duced  by  atmospheric  influence,  and  the  other  caused 
as  is  cenerallythe  case  with  small  and  isolated  by  a;)Aw  or  insects.  In  the  case  of  that  species  of  rot 
societies,  "trifles  light  as  air"  become  magnified  now  under  consideration,  there  is  a  small  insect  of 
into  the  most  shockfng  scandals.     A  great  many  the  locust  species  about  the  size  and  color  of  a  flea, 

•  J,  A    c  J  i.u  ^  «.      -^     ui^^ *:  1  and  fully  as  rapid  m  its  movements,  and  active  m  its 

Idlers  seem  to  find  their  most  agreeable  occupation  ^^^^^^  of  concealment.    This  insect  feeds  upon  the  un- 

in  this  sort  of  mischief-making  and,  as  everybody  ^er  side  of  the  leaf,  and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  they 

IS  known  to  everybody,  they  fand  constant  oppor-  ^an  be  seen  in  thousands  committing  their  depreda- 

tunitics  for  exercising  their  talents.  tions,  but  if  the  slightest  touch  be  given  to  the  plant 

Mauritius  is  a  capital  quarter  for  a  married  they  instantly  disappear.  Whether  they  perforate 
officer,  as  the  allowances  are  very  good,  and  there  the  leaf  has  not  been  fully  ascertained,  but  Mr.  Mol- 
are  few  chances  of  shiftings.  One  drawbiick  is,  loy  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  spot  they  bite,  when 
that  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  children  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  upper  or  smooth  surfiice  of 
educated  according  to  their  English  ideas,  and  the  leaf,  becomes  marked  with  a  brown  cu^jle,  which 
generally  have  them  sent  home  for  that  purpose,  spreads  day  by  day,  until  the  entire  foliage  becomes 
The  climate  is  healthy  for  the  tropics,  but  very  of  the  same  color,  and  destitute  of  every  principle  of 
enervating,  on  account  of  the  heat ;  and  as  there  vegetable  life.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  utter  ruin 
isa  lack'of  amusement  and  occupation,  -  blue  ^^  ^^^  leaves  tha  the  ravages  of  this  mmute  locust 
J  .,  ,,  .  1  •  i.  rrul  ^«««:i  are  most  destructive.  Mr.  Molloy  has  traced  its 
devils  IS  a  very  common  complaint.  The  pencil  ^  ^^^^^^  f^^^her.  He  h,is  discovered  that  the  insect 
is  a  most  enviable  resource  against  a  heavy  hour  deposits  eggs,  which,  after  a  few  hours'— perhaps  a 
and  "  music  has  charms,  not  on lyt^i  soothe  *' the  j^^y  ^j.  two— exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  produce 
savage  heart,"  as  Pope  says,  but  also  to  wile  away  larvse,  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
the  dull  leisure  time  of  many  an  unfortunate  hut.  naked  eye,  and  these  little  creatures  are  so  rapid  in 
Books  arc,  however,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  en-  their  movements,  and  so  subtle  in  penetrating  the 
tertainment,  and  they  may  be  very  easily  obtained,  earth,  that  they  are  scarcely  perceived  ere  they  dis- 
There  is  a  subscription  library  in  the  town,  but  it  appear,  so  quick  is  the  transition.  This  larva — a 
is  rather  expensive.  Several  performances  have  millipede — grows  to  the  length  of  about  a  sixteenth 
been  given  by  the  officers  in  the  theatre  in  aid  of  of  an  inch,  and  from  the  hour  it  is  disengaged  from 
public  charities,  and  always  to  a  fuU  house,  though  the  shell  to  the  period  at  which  it  assumes  the  form 
many  of  the  audience  could  not  have  understood  a  and  habits  of  the  locust,  it  feeds  upon  the  tuber,  bur- 
word  of  what  was  said  •  and  even  those  who  under-  rowing  beneath  the  surface,  and  leavmg  a  poisonous 
wora  01  >^  nat  wds  saia  ,  *^"^  ^^en  inose  >^  no  unaer-  ^^  ^^        ^^.^^^  diffuses  its  pernicious  agency 

stood  English  tolerably  well,  would  be  at  a  loss  to  ^hJoughout  the  entire  tuber,  producing  a  dusky  hanU 

comprehend  the  allusions  and  slang  expressions  of  ^^  f^  ^^^  ^^^  instance,  and  rottenness  and  fetid 

an  English  farce.  pulp  afterwards  ;  so  that  this  insect,  whether  in  the 

Ten  years  is,  perhaps,  too  long  to  keep  a  regi-  lapy^  or  the  locust  state,  is  equally  destructive  to 

raent  stjitioned  at  one  place,  as  mind  and  body  the  potato — in  the  latter  it  poisons  and  destroys  the 

are  l)oth  apt  to  stagnate   from   want  of  change,  leaves,  and  in  the  former  it  poisons  and  destroys  the 

Why  not  send  it  on  to  Ceylon  afler  completing  five  tuber.     Mr.  Molloy  has  been  at  considerable  pains  in 

years  at  Mauritius  ?     I  suppose   the  old   answer  his  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  of  the  potato  disease, 

would  be  given.     Too  expensive.     It  is  sincerely  and  it  was  not  until  lately  that  he  discovered  the 

to  be  hoped  that  the  line  of  steamers  to  Calcutta,  existence  of  this  locust,  which,  in  size,  form,  struc- 

by  way  of  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  may  be  *«<*»  .^»Wts.  subtilty  of  movement,  and  evasion  of 

determined  upon  ;  as  it  would  bring  the  ishind  a  det^tion,  appears  beyond  all  doubt-at  least  to  us- 

i:**i     ~         •  i.     Au  \A     ^A  *.u«  «««r-  v^  m^  to  be  a  new  creation  m  this  country  of  the  insect 

little  more  into  the  world,  and  the  ^ews^re-  ^^     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  saw  anything  like  it,  either 

ceived  with  regularity  and  punctuality.  At  present,  .^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^  .^^^  ^^^    p^*  ^.^  investiga- 

Mauritius  IS  virtually  further  from  home  than  Cal-  ^^^^^  ^y^^^^,  operations  and  effects,  he  is  perfect^ 

cutta,  as  the  Overiand  Mail  has  to  be  conveyed  trom  satisfied  that  they  are  the  origin  of  that  terrible  ca- 

PointedeGalle  in  a  sailing  packet,  and  is,  of  course,  lamity  under  which  this  country  has  so  deeply  8«f> 

very  uncertain.     By-the-by,   the  arrival  of  this  fered.— ri>i»6/tn  Exprest, 
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THE   ARCTIC   ROBINSON. 


From  the  EcIecUc  Review. 

Le  RoUnsan  Chretien.    Par  Madame  Le  Prince. 

Paris  :  1851. 

In  this  extraordinary  book  we  have  a  story  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  wretched  character  of  infi- 
delity. The  unreasonable  doctrines  of  what  is 
styled  rationalism  are  dealt  with  by  a  master  pen. 
The  author  chooses  a  new  scene  of  adventure,  and, 
basing  her  plot  on  the  favorite  history  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  has  written  a  narrative  of  intense  excite- 
ment, but  all  directed  to  a  noble  purpose.  Instead 
of  criticizing  her  production,  we  may  more  profita- 
bly employ  a  few  pages  in  laying  the  substance  of 
it  before  the  reader. 

Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  great  thoughts,  and 
forms  the  crucible  in  which  our  refiections  become 
refined  and  purified.  Great  minds  have  loved  it, 
because,  by  the  force  of  fancy,  what  is  loveliness  to 
Others  is  not  such  to  them  ;  for  shapes  and  forms 
of  beauty  people  the  copse,  the  wocniland,  and  the 
Tale,  whicQ  breathe  inspiration  upon  them  as  they 
pass,  and  plant  the  first  ^rms  of  those  ideas  which 
we  destined  afterwards  to  burst  in  superior 
grandeur  upon  the  world.  But  to  the  young  the 
eharm  of  solitude  is  the  boundless  thought  of  in- 
dependence it  infuses.  To  be  responsible  to  none, 
to  De  sole  sovereign  of  a  territory,  sole  possessor 
of  its  productions,  to  live  in  perpetual  excitement 
and  apprehension  of  danger,  such  is  the  fascinating 
ambition  which  inspires  the  boy  when  he  peruses 
the  adventures  of  ^'  Robinson  Crusoe."  Hence  the 
bopularity  which  has  ever  attended  works  of  this 
description ;  and  numerous  are  those  which  have 
appeared  in  emulation  of  the  great  original.  * 

The  trials  and  sufiS^rings,  however,  of  the 
Christian  Robinson,  lead  but  to  one  result — his 
conversion  from  unbelief  to  belief.  Thrown,  at  an 
early  age,  into  the  dangerous  society  of  Voltaire, 
and  the  disciples  of  his  school,  he  imbibed  their 
notions,  and  became  reckless  of  his  own  opinions 
and  their  expression.  His  state  of  mind  was  such 
as  few  can  conceive.  Supported  by  false  philoso- 
phy, buoyed  up  by  unstable  conjectures,  he  lived 
in  perpetual  excitement,  scarcely  daring  to  project 
his  fancy  forward,  haunted  by  desire  to  know 
something,  yet  fearinz  to  know  the  truth.  His 
mind  presented  a  hideous  blank,  dark  thoughts 
overwhelmed  his  soul,  and,  retreating,  left  a  desert 
covered  with  wrecks  and  shattered  fragments  of 
all  to  which  spirit  once  clung.  And  the  degrad- 
ing idea  of  annihilation  bounded  his  existence 
to  the  brief  span  which  experience  has  set  as  the 
limit  of  human  life. 

The  pride  of  this  creature's  heart  refused  to 
recognize  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  he  was  a 
miserable  sceptic,  and  was  in  perpetual  perturba- 
tion. The  soul  of  man,  in  its  passage  through 
this  transitory  state,  requires  a  resting  place  on 
which  to  repose  its  weakness.  It  refuses  to  bo 
content  with  pleasures  which  result  from  the  mere 
indulgence  or  earthlj^  appetites  and  passions.  It 
shrinks  as  the  sensitive  plant  recoils  from  the 
touch  of  man,  each  time  that  we  are  led  into  for- 
getfulness  of  the  spiritual  and  divine  portion  of 
our  nature.  The  Uod  that  called  all  toin^s  into 
existence  implanted  in  our  hearts  a  y^tmins  for 
something  purer  than  the  delights  of  this  wond  to 
distinguish  and  elevate  us  above  other  portions  of 
the  creation.  He  save  us  thought,  ana  the  power 
of  arranging  thought  with  order  and  method,  and 
the  foculty  of  propecting  our  imaginations  into  a 
future,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  hope  of  im- 


mortality ;  of  nourishing  a  never  fully  to  be  satis- 
fied desire  of  eternal  life,  which,  acting  as  a  beacon 
through  our  mortal  existence,  beckons  us  forward, 
and  teaches  us  how  best  we  may  attain  to  it.  And 
this  insatiable  desire  is  the  very  essence  of  relig- 
ion, by  which  mankind  and  states  must  stand  or 
fall.  They  must  be  led  by  it  to  glory,  or  crumble 
to  ashes.  Each  earthly  fabric  that  has  risen  with- 
out it  has  fallen,  the  most  glorious  efii)rt8  of  human 
eenius  have  perished,  the  expansions  of  the  finest 
intellects  have  been  dimmed  without  its  pres- 
ence. 

To  understand  the  story  of  Robinson,  for  such 
we  must  call  him,  it  is  needful  to  reject  on  his 
early  career.  In  Paris  he  had  mingled  in  every 
description  of  society;  the  lofty  and  inspiring 
oratory  of  Mirabeau  and  Lameth  fired  his  enthusi- 
asm ;  Robespierre  subdued  him  by  the  fire  of  his 
genius.  Into  these  ranks  he  entered,  and  was 
welcomed  ;  but  venturing  to  protect  the  cause  of 
the  Girondists,  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  vengeance  of  Robespierre,  to  fly  from  Franco, 
England,  the  universal  shelter  of  the  oppressed, 
was  open  to  receive  him,  but  it  created  for  him  no 
home.  His  thoughts  were  his  worst  enemies, 
continually  ui^ing  him  hither  and  thither,  lashing 
him  like  scorpions  into  perpetual  excitement ;  his 
fiiith  in  holy  and  spiritual  things  was  shaken  ; 
and,  instead  of  repelling  the  assailant,  he  took  it 
into  his  bosom  and  nourished  it. 

The  vast,  intricate,  and  subtle  theories  of  meta- 
physics spread  before  him,  his  mind  was  too  weak 
to  follow  out  their  investigation,  to  trace  them 
back  to  their  oxk  origin.  All  we  know,  all  we  be- 
hold, the  study  of  the  stars,  the  planetary  system, 
the  dim  elimpses  we  obtain  of  other  worlds,  of 
planets  inhabited  by  beings  like  ourselves,  confused 
and  bewildered  him;  and,  pausing  on  the  threshold 
of  research,  he  retreated  with  his  mind  overpow- 
ered, and  his  reflective  faculties  apparently  anni- 
hilated by  the  intricacies  of  philosophy. 

It  is  but  too  often  that  a  superficml  glance  at 
metaphysics  leads  to  this  result;  therefore,  it  is 
the  outy  of  those  to  whose  care  the  task  of  in- 
structing the  young  is  confided,  to  impose  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  either  bending  their  whole 
powers  of  thought  and  reflection  upon  the  study  of 
this  branch  of  philosophy,  and  faithfully  pursuing 
it,  or  of  leaving  it  alone  altogether,  ilie  young 
student,  eager  to  grasp  his  subject  at  once,  to  em- 
brace it  in  ito  whole  extent,  ghinces  hither  and 
thither,  and,  imagining  he  perceives  on  its  surface 
a  few  discrepancies  and  inconsistencies,  not  being 
able  at  a  glance  to  reconcile  all  that  he  beholds, 
hastily  retreats  with  a  disordered  and  shattered 
state  of  mind,  from  whose  ill-regulatod  thoughts 
spring  a  series  of  doubts  and  hesitations,  which 
ultimately  lead  to  loss  of  faith  and  dependence  on 
a  higher  power.  Then  oomes  a  pause .  A  reaction 
speedily  takes  place  ;  the  soul,  not  having  its  nat- 
ural resource  to  fly  to,  steals  about  in  its  naked- 
ness, seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  Man  shatters 
by  one  weak  impulse  of  thought  the  great  and 
glorious  system  on  which  the  theory  ot  the  uni- 
verse is  founded,  without  bein^  able  to  raise  up 
another  in  its  stead.  In  vain  (&es  he  seek  to  sup- 
ply a  wiser  and  nobler  reason  for  the  things  that 
oe.  Each  day  his  oyrn  weakness  becomes  more 
felt,  as  well  as  his  incapability  to  soar  upwards 
and  look  down  upon  the  world,  and  comprehend 
the  causes  which  maintain  its  balance.  And,  be- 
caose  of  soch  results,  we  say,  it  is  far  better  for 
I  man  to  rest  in  ignorance  of  these  things,  than  to 
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go  only  80  far  in  the  study  of  them  as  to  unsettle 
is  thoughts  upon  higher  and  more  important  kinds 
of  knowledge. 

Religion  is  as  necessary  to  our  real  happiness  as 
light  is  to  our  existence.  Without  dependence  on 
some  higher  and  nobler  influence  than  his  own, 
how  weak  is  man  !  And  this  principle  is  developed 
throughout  every  part  of  creation.  The  little  child 
must  have  the  support  of  its  mother ;  without  her 
care  it  prolongs  ita  existence  with  difficulty ;  the 
mother  of  that  child  requires  the  support  of  a  hus- 
band ;  that  husband  is  dependent  on  the  com- 
munity, without  whose  direct  or  indirect  assistance 
he  cannot  procure  the  means  of  daily  existence. 
All  mankind  are  indissolubly  linked  together  ;  all 
created  things  draw  nourishment  one  from  the 
other ;  the  fishes  of  the  sea  find  sustenance  from 
small  ones  of  their  own  species ;  the  plants  re- 
quire the  shelter  of  hills  and  ofttimes  the  shade  of 
trees ;  the  stately  oak  is  fed  by  the  rain  and  the 
moist  earth  ;  the  coral  must  be  washed  by  the 
great  ocean  ;  the  diamond  nestles  amidst  rougher 
stones ;  the  bird  seeks  a  home  in  the  friendly  copse 
or  lonely  dell ;  the  flower  must  have  its  proper 
warmth  and  light ;  and  light  is  regulated  by  Him 
from  whom  it  flows.  Hence,  if  we  examine  all 
things,  we  shall  find  all  creation,  all  material 
things,  united  in  one  grand  chain,  one  of  whose 
links  cannot  be  broken  without  injury  to  the  whole. 
Robinson  now  joined  a  vessel  on  the  point  of 
starting  upon  an  expedition  through  the  Arctic 
Sea.  VVe  pass  over  the  details  of  the  voyage  until 
the  vessel,  on  the  point  of  return  home,  is  suddenly 
surrounded  by  frozen  water,  and  detained  amidst 
a  mass  of  floes  ;  the  cold  was  intense,  and,  alter- 
nating between  hope  and  fear,  exposed  to  tempests, 
and  speculating  on  the  danger  which  threatened 
if  detained  in  these  seas,  and  surrounded  by  the 
bergs,  the  crew  of  tlie  Ptolemy  passed  a  monoto- 
nous time.  After  a  sojourn  of  many  weeks  amidst 
the  frozen  waters,  diversified  only  by  the  sound  of 
cracking  floes  as  they  swept  past  the  vessel's  side, 
the  supposed  appearance  of  land  ahead  was  hailed 
with  joy  by  the  whole  crew.  A  boat  was  let  down, 
which  soon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
supposed  land  was  a  belt  of  bergs,  slowly  but 
surely  a<]vancing  upon  them,  and  oy  the  aid  of 
glasses  its  undulating  motion  on  the  surface  of  the 
horizon  could  be  clearly  discerned.  To  retreat  was 
their  first  impulse  ;  and  a  faint  breeze  which  now 
sprung  up  took  them  on  a  few  knots,  when  sud- 
denly the  wind  was  hushed,  the  sails  flapped 
against  the  must,  and  a  sort  of  stagnation  passed 
over  the  face  of  everything.  Their  very  breath 
seemed  congealed  ;  and  so  intense  was  the  cold, 
that,  forgetful  of  the  danger  likely  to  come  to  the 
vessel ,  even  the  men  on  the  look-out  were  compelled 
to  descend  below.  The  few  waves  that  had  hitherto 
washed  the  vessel's  sides  sank,  and  a  leaden  silence 
prochiimed  that  the  sea  was  one  vast  frozen  mass. 
Strange  fears  of  abandonment  in  that  voiceless 
solitude  stole  over  the  hearts  of  the  crew ;  the  sur^ 
rounding  of  the  ice,  the  blockade  of  their  vessel 
was  so  sudden  that  they  had  scarcely  in  imagina- 
tion prepared  for  it,  and  now  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  watch  the  grandeur  of  their  ioe-bound 
territory,  and  hope  for  the  appearance  of  water 
faintly  oozing  up  between  the  floes  and  bergs.  For 
months  this  state  of  things  continued ;  but  grad- 
ually a  mildness  seemed  to  steal  over  nature,  and 
they  were  enabled  once  more  to  appear  upon  deck, 
and  look  out  for  the  excitement  or  the  chase. 
One  day  whilst  the  crew  were  taking  their  ord^ 


nary  recreation  of  walking  up  and  down,  a  group 
of  large  bears  made  their  appearance  within  gun- 
shot of  the  vessel,  which  they  at  last  were  so  hardy 
as  to  advance  to  attack,  ^oxes,  rein-deer,  &c., 
were  successively  seen,  and  flights  of  birds  swept 
above  their  heads  too  high  to  ascertain  their 
species.  These  facts  induced  the  supposition  that 
there  was  some  island  near  at  hand,  which  proved 
to  be  the  case,  and  permission  was  accordingly 
given  to  the  staff  to  go  on  a  hunting  expedition. 
At  first  the  greatest  discipline  was  maintained. 
The  lieutenant  was  desired  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out upon  his  charge,  to  see  that  they  did  not  stray 
out  of  sight.  By  degrees,  however,  they  expanded 
imperceptibly  into  small  groups,  as  the  strict 
discipline  at  first  observed  was  relaxed,  and  further 
approach  upon  the  island  seemed  to  inspire  them 
with  security.  Robinson,  at  the  head  of  one  or 
two,  advanced  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  a  flight  of 
birds,  and  hastening  on,  without  looking  back, 
called  out  to  his  companions  to  follow.  Onward 
he  went,  and  at  length  shot  down  one  of  the  birds, 
which,  however,  wounded  as  it  was,  rose  to  con- 
tinue its  flight,  but  soon  fell  dead.  Proud  of  his 
capture,  Robinson  turned  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  friends,  but  found  himself  utterly 
alone.  Crying  out  their  names,  no  answer  but 
the  echoes  of  his  words  was  heard.  A  fear  of 
being  surrounded  by  the  bears  was  at  first  his  only 
apprehension,  since  he  felt  certain  that  the  mo- 
ment he  was  missed  others  would  be  sent  in 
search  of  him  ;  but  as  time  stole  on,  and  his  cries 
and  volleys  continued  unnoticed,  his  distress  be- 
came great.  A  small  barrel  of  rum,  his  sword  and 
gun,  constituted  his  stock  of  wealth  ;  and,  overcome 
with  fear,  he  stole  hither  and  thither,  bending 
down  his  ear  to  the  earth  to  listen  for  some  sound 
to  break  the  dread  silence.  The  night — a  long 
night — passed  at  length,  and  the  sun  rose  upon  the 
sublime  solitude  of  the  frozen  territory,  but  it 
aided  him  no  more  than  the  stars  had  done  before. 
Another  day  was  spent  in  wandering  to  and  fro, 
in  scanning  the  horizon  in  every  direction  through 
his  spy-glass,  to  discover  traces  of  the  vessel ;  but 
nothing  around  gave  him  hope.  No  sign  of  life 
disturbed  the  grandeur;  all  was  still,  deserted; 
and  his  own  wildly-throbbing  heart  seemed  the 
only  thing  that  did  not  rest.  The  vast  ocean  was 
quiet  and  glassy.  A  frozen  hand  had  passed  over 
and  stilled  its  waves.  Vast  broken  substances 
reared  themselves  from  its  surface,  forming  moun- 
tains, and  hills,  and  hillocks,  from  which  darted 
irregular  peaks  and  arms  of  frozen  water.  During 
this  time  his  barrel  of  rum,  the  bird  he  had  slain, 
and  the  pure  snow  that  glistened  around,  had 
formed  his  sustenance ;  but  the  desire  of  sleep 
after  a  waking  so  unnaturally  prolonged,  now  be- 
came so  strong  that  he  saw  no  resource  but  to  lie 
down,  and  accept  the  death  which  this  exposed 
slumber  should  bring  to  him.  But  courage  and 
the  desire  of  life  inspired  him  once  again.  He 
rose  firom  the  earth  with  a  bound,  and  continued 
his  course,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  night.  At  length,  following  the  track  of 
some  foxes,  he  came  to  a  fissure  in  the  mountains, 
which  presented  to  his  view  two  openings.  Into 
one  of  these  he  fired  the  contento  of  his  sun,  and 
five  or  six  foxes  immediately  crept  out  on  the  other 
side  and  made  off.  Into  this  place  he  succeeded 
in  creeping ;  and  when  within,  a  bit  of  twine 
dipped  in  rum  served  him  for  a  torch.  Here, 
wra{>pinff  himself  in  the  skin  of  a  deer  he  had 
preyious^  killed,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake 
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for  more  than  eleven  hours,  as  ho  discovered  by 
consulting  his  watch.  The  next  morning  beheld 
his  temporary  home  crushed  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  and  underneath  it  were  buried  his  gun,  his 
barrel  of  rum,  the  reindeer's  skin,  &c.  These 
losses  were  great.  They  left  him  with  a  pair  of 
pistols  and  a  knife  to  defend  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  bears,  and  to  procure  himself  food. 
Regrets,  however,  were  vain,  and  he  once  more 
set  out  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  traces  of 
his  vessel.  Faint  tremblings  of  the  earth,  and  a 
sound  in  the  distance  as  of  thunder  tremulouslv 
muttering  at  broken  intervals,  inspired  him  with 
the  fear  that  he  was  standing  on  a  volcanic  isle,  a 
fear  that  was  but  too  soon  realized  !  At  some 
little  distance  ahead  he  beheld  a  dark  mass 
spreading  over  the  snow-covered  ground,  which  at- 
tracted his  attention.  Advancing  rapidly  towards 
it,  he  discovered  a  troop  of  polar  dogs  surrounding 
the  carcass  of  a  huge  bear.  Ttie  animals  took  to 
flight  on  his  approach.  The  creature  had  been 
lately  wounded,  and,  as  it  proved,  upon  examina- 
tion, by  guns  ;  and  had  evidently  crawled  thither 
from  some  spot  at  no  great  distance  to  breathe  out 
its  last.  By  the  lingering  twilight  he  still  saw  the 
track  of  blood  distinctly  marked  on  the  glistening 
8now.  Hope  fired  him  once  more.  Following  the 
dark  traces,  he  hastily  proceeded,  confident  that  he 
•hould  be  able  to  discover  his  friends.  Night, 
however,  fell,  and  about  midnight  he  came  upon 
the  spot  where  the  combat  must  have  occurred. 
Three  bodies,  freshly  skinned,  lay  around.  Cer- 
tainty that  he  was  not  far  distant  from  those  he  so 
anxiously  sought  to  join  animated  him,  and  with  a 
light  heart  he  awaited  the  dawn,  that,  following 
still  the  tracks  of  blood,  he  might  come  upon  the 
ship.  Early  as  light  shone  upun  his  path  he  ad- 
vanced, and  as  the  morning  ibg  cleared  away  he 
beheld  the  white  sails  of  the  sliip  gleaming  in  the 
sun.  They  were,  however,  spread,  and,  intently 
watching,  he  perceived  that  tiiey  were  in  motion, 
filled  with  a  light  breeze,  and  were  steadily, 
slowly,  bearing  her  away.  His  heart  seemed 
about  to  l)reak  with  its  fearful  agony.  He  had 
seen  her  for  the  last  time  !  His  companions  had 
then  quietly  deserted  him  !  With  a  cry  of  despair 
he  rushed  forward,  and  flung  himself  upon  a  small 
berg,  which  he  hoped,  driven  by  the  waves,  might 
overtake  the  rapidly  disappearing  ship.  For  a 
time  his  ice  boat  rose  and  fell  on  the  crest  of  the 
waves,  and  faint  hopes  kept  him  from  the  last 
agony  of  despair  ;  but  ere  long  it  ceased  to  move, 
and  be  knew  it  ha^l  struck  upon  some  strand. 
When  he  strained  his  eyes  athwart  the  strange  sea, 
he  discovered  no  sign  of  the  ship  ;  the  bergs  alone, 
.in  their  grand  threatening  aspect,  travelled  and 
rocked  on  the  waves,  and  he  once  more  felt  him- 
4Belf  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  his  position. 

A  series  of  suff.^rings  and  of  protracted  struggles 
^tween  hope  and  despair  cmvinced  him  of  the 
necessity  of  action  ;  and  the  chance  sustenance  he 
had  hitherto  relied  on,  save  birds,  and  the  un- 
<^)OQked  flesh  of  the  reindeer,  inspired  him  with  the 
natural  desire  of  providing  something  better  to 
Bafisfy  himself.  Cinders,  sulphureous  incrusta- 
tions,  ravines,  and  basaltic  rock,  convinced  him  of 
the  .nature  of  his  island ;  and,  as  escape  from  it 
teemed  impossible,  he  resolved  to  find  for  himself 
a  haUtation.  Excavations  and  grottoes,  fi>rmed 
bj . volcanic  stones,  served  him  for  a  home ;  and, 
Beleding  one,  he  set  about  cleariiur  it,  and  soon 
oonveiied  it  into  a  broad  open  ball.  j9ere  he  located 
lumselfyjmd  spent  his  tmie  in  reconnoitring  hu 


territory.  In  one  part  of  the  island  he  discovered 
an  anchor,  and  portions  of  her  ctible,  which  proved 
that  some  wreck  had  taken  place  within  a  few 
years.  Proceeding  further,  he  caine  upon  a  rivulet 
pushing  from  beneath  a  mass  of  liivu,  and  render- 
ing the  earth  upon  its  banks  green  and  fertile. 
Other  signs  strewn  around  convinced  him  of  the 
existence  of  some  village,  once  filled  with  human 
beings,  but  now  completely  engulfed  beneath  the 
surface.  Searching  about,  he  at  len*;th  found  the 
earth  give  way  under  his  feet,  and  was  himself 
precipitated  some  considerable  di^tanco  down. 
Here  he  discovered  a  grotto,  evidently  formed  by 
the  hand  of  man,  strewn  with  8i;;ns  «»f  iti»  former 
inhabitiints— dried  fish,  c<X)king  utojiyils,  and  rough 
beds,  decorated  the  apartmnnt :  and  t!u»  stite  in 
which  all  these  things  still  exi.stcd.  piove<l  that 
much  time  had  not  elapsed  since  their  (K-cupation. 

A  fearful  eruption  overtook  him  aa  he  was  jour- 
neying back  to  his  gi'otto.  A  muttering  sound 
arose  as  from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  whose  waves 
rushed  to  land  with  such  violence  as  to  engulf  the 
border  of  the  island.  They  were  like  mountiiins, 
lashing  each  other  and  foaming  ;  tall  ber;;s  rocked 
to  and  fro,  and  the  mountain  on  which  Robinson 
stood,  participating  in  the  general  dis  >rdor  of  na- 
ture, opened  m  the  centre,  and  rolled  down  vast 
portions  of  her  rocks  to  the  ocean.  Blood-red 
clouds  swept  over  the  sun,  and  waves  rose,  all 
colored  as  with  ruby  flames,  to  meet  the  overhang- 
ing and  lowering  horizon,  while  streaujs  of  fire 
burst  upward  from  the  sea,  casting  a  lurid  glare 
upon  the  surrounding  scene.  Gradually  these 
sounds  became  hushed  and  the  convulsions  stilled  ; 
and  when  the  morning  rose,  a  few  streams  of  smoke 
slowly  curling  upward,  were  all  that  remained  of 
the  tempest,  Siive  that  an  infant  islet  rested  on  its 
green  waving  bosom,  born  from  the  commotions  of 
the  night. 

A  few  weak  effjrts  at  procuring  himself  sus- 
tenance by  smoking  the  birds  he  hjid  killed,  and 
amusement  by  wandering  in  and  out  of  his  grotto, 
diversified  the  early  days  of  his  sojourn  on  the  vol- 
canic isle.  Each  day  the  lingering  hope  of  being 
discovered  inspired  him  ;  but  as  it  grew  more  faint, 
he  became  habituated  to  his  position,  and  inspired 
with  courage  to  confront  it.  His  first  experiment 
was  to  manufacture  salt  by  evaporation,  since  with- 
out that  preservative  it  was  useless  to  attempt  a 
store  of  provisions  against  the  winter.  After  much 
labor  and  pidns,  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt.  In 
the  buried  grotto  he  discovered  some  few  utensils, 
some  tools,  foxes'  skins,  a  wooden  box  full  of  point- 
ed bones,  probably  intended  for  the  paints  of  ar- 
rows, and  a  few  other  useful  articles.  Fishing, 
now,  by  means  of  skins  cut  into  strips,  constituted 
his  principal  employment.  The  first  day  that  he 
threw  his  strange  line  over  the  water  he  Wivs  very 
fortunate  ;  but,  inspired  by  this  success,  ho  sot  Inn 
line  by  night,  fully  anticipating  that  on  the  mor- 
row he  should  rise  to  a  plentiful  harvest.  What 
was  his  mortification  at  discovering  that  the  skins 
had  dissolved,  or  been  washed  away  by  the  force 
of  the  waves,  so  that  there  remained  nothing  but 
the  stakes  by  which  they  were  fixed  to  the  earth ! 
Fresh  endeavors  upon  the  hair  of  the  fox^  by  twist^ 
ing  it  inwards,  proved  no  more  successful,  and  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  renounce  this  mode  of 
fiishine.  Chance  directed  him  to  a  hollow,  how- 
ever, filled  with  crabs  and  lobsters.  The  number 
of  these  fish  was  enormous;  they  formed  a  com- 
plete incrustation,  and  he  procured  more  than 
would  suffice  for  many  days*  food.    The  next  day 
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other  fish  made  their  appearance,  and  in  a  short 
time  Robinson  had  dried  and  salted  enough  to  serve 
him  for  twelve  months.  His  next  care  was  to  col- 
lect within  his  grotto  fuel  for  cooking  and  procuring 
warmth  in  the  winter,  which  wus  partially^  sup- 
plied bv  a  hot  spring  which  bubbled  up  within  his 
uttle  dwelling.  Besides,  condemned  to  a  long 
sojourn  there, he  knew  that  he  should  require  some 
means  of  employing  his  time,  so  that  he  might  not 
find  it  to  hang  wearily  upon  his  hands.  The  next 
want  that  made  itself  felt  was  that  of  oil ;  how 
else  should  he  procure  a  light  during  the  long 
hours  of  darkness  inseparable  Irom  a  winter  in  these 
ice-bound  regions  ?  The  scheme  at  first  sight  pre- 
sented little  prospect  of  accomplishment ;  but  the 
strong  necessity  for  its  being  carried  into  eflTect  sug- 
gested the  means.  He  set  about  constructing  a 
raft  firom  pieces  of  wood  and  reindeer  skins,  which 
he  formed  into  balloons,  and  set  up  his  large  cloak 
for  a'sail.  This  little  bark  he  launched  upon  the 
water,  and  in  it  went  on  a  famous  fishing  expe- 
dition. Herring  floated  in  such  abundance  around, 
that  he  came  home  laden  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Depositing  these  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  dry  at  low  tide,  but  frequented  by  large  fish 
when  it'was  high,  he  continued  to  entice  thither 
the  sea-wolf,  sea-cow,  and  other  amphibious  crea- 
tures from  which  oil  was  capable  of  extraction. 
These  animals  having  the  greatest  horror  of  sul- 
phur, Robinson  collecting  a  large  quantity,  and 
propelling  himself  forward  over  the  water  in  his 
raft,  strewed  considerable  quantities  over  its  sur- 
face. With  dismay  the  creatures  snufled  and  reared 
their  heads,  and  fled  exhausted  towards  land  in 
such  vast  numbers,  that,  following  up  his  victory, 
he  pursued  imd  easily  overtook  and  killed  more 
than  were  sufficient  for  an  enormous  supply  of  oil. 
Some  he  destroyed,  for  their  skins,  with  which  he 
proposed  to  construct  flasks  to  contain  the  oil  he 
should  manufacture  from  their  flesh  ;  the  intestines 
of  others  would  do,  instead  of  glass,  to  spread  over 
the  aperture  that  admitted  light,  and  their  bones 
would  make  cooking  utensils,  or  arms  for  hunting. 
The  oil  made,  the  wood  collected,  the  fishes 
dried,  he  saw  himself  protected  against  darkness, 
cold,  and  hunger;  therefore,  while  fishing  still 
occupied  his  attention,  he  found  leisure  between 
the  intervals  further  to  explore  the  capabilities 
and  resources  of  his  isle.  Some  discoveries  which 
betrayed  the  shocks  to  which  it  had  been  subject 
inspired  him  with  dread,  but  others  proved  causes 
for  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving.  He  came  one  day 
upon  a  little  stream  of  Iresh  water,  whose  Iwrders 
were  faintly  strewn  with  green  verdure.  Fine 
grasses  struggled  into  existence,  and  a  few  other 
plants  pooped  out  from  crevices  in  the  rock.  Even 
this  little  spot  of  green,  in  the  midst  of  the  cold- 
ness and  desolation  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
came  to  him  like  an  oasis  bursts  upon  the  sight  of 
the  traveller  as  he  journeys  through  wild  wastes  and 
tracks.  Each  bhide  of  grass,  each  trembling  plant, 
was  stored  with  a  thousand  memories.  One,  he 
had  watched  budding  into  life  in  that  far-off  valley 
when  his  tiny  hand  was  grasped  by  a  mother, 
whom  he  could  look  up  to  and  meet  love  and  en- 
couragement in  her  eye ;  another  had  flourished 
in  his  father's  meadows ;  another  had  been  washed 
by  the  waters  of  his  native  well-loved  river.  In 
an  instant  he  had  overleaped  space  and  time  ;  he 
had  abandoned  these  ice-bound  retreats,  and 
sought  the  warm  precincts  of  a  home  rendered 
dear  and  sweet  by  absence,  and  the  impossibility  of 
beholding  it.    No  gentle  sound,  no  voice  broke  the 


stillness ;  yet  what  is  that  T  He  listens ;  a  soft 
low  murmurins,  like  the  lullaby  of  childhood,  floats 
upon  his  ear  ;  ne  bends  down  his  head  ;  he  almost 
fancies  his  cheek  presses  the  soft  bosom  of  his 
mother.  No,  Robinson,  it  is  the  gentle,  low,  and 
broken  voice  of  the  rivulet  that  everlastingly  makes 
its  music  here  ;  it  is  a  link  between  thee  and 
others  who  are  listening  in  like  manner  to  similar 
sounds  elsewhere,  but  it  is  no  mother's  voice ! 
The  thousand  joys  of  childhood,  its  security,  its 
pleasurable  griefs,  his  brilliant  youth  career,  the 
companionship  of  man,  the  bustle  of  discussion, 
the  stormy  revolution,  the  burning  eloquence  of 
the  orator,  the  vast,  the  ennobling  sentiments  of 
ambition,  what  were  they?  Remembered  amid 
these  silent  caverns,  these  sulphureous  odors,  these 
streams  of  lava,  these  hillocks  of  ice,  these  still 
waters,  these  gigantic  bergs,  tliey  seemed  like 
attributes  of  another  world ;  and  Robinson  woke 
from  his  memories  and  found  himself  the  sole,  the 
solitary  sovereign  of  an  untenanted  land,  where 
people  had  passed  away,  and  which,  perhaps, 
whue  nations  were  rising  to  greatness  or  crumbling 
to  decay  in  the  far  distant  universe,  would  remain 
untrodden,  save  by  that  solitary  human  being, 
cast  like  a  reed  upon  its  strand.  Softened  and 
armed  by  these  memories,  Robinson  prayed  ear- 
nestly, and  looked  upwards  for  protection  to  the 
Heavens  in  meekness  and  humbleness,  as  he  had 
in  childhood  gently  reposed  on  the  protection  of 
the  mother's  eyes  that  had  bent  over  and  so  often 
watched  him. 

To  protect  and  nourish  this  liCtle  verdant  spot 
was  his  constant  care.  Every  evening  he  watered 
the  grass  and  plants,  and  constructed  on  either 
side  a  sheltering  bank,  composed  of  cinders,  which 
kept  off  the  winds  and  cold.  Beyond,  a  little  space 
sheltered  by  overhanging  hillocks,  but  now  buried 
beneath  a  mass  of  cinders,  was  discovered.  Here 
a  few  raspberry  plants  and  juniper  trees  were 
faintly  struggling  for  life,  and  mosses  and  lichens 
struggled  here  and  there  upon  the  calcined  e^irth. 
A  few  small  trees  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of 
converting  this  spot  into  a  g<arden,  although  the 
rapid  approach  ot  winter  gave  him  little  time  to 
develop  its  resources  that  year. 

Large  flights  of  birds  now  made  their  appearance, 
journeying  towards  the  south,  and  while  they  pro- 
claimed the  coming  of  the  cold,  inspired  Robinson 
with  the  most  melancholy  feelings.  He  beheld 
them  happily  sweeping  through  the  heavens,  close 
to  the  very  clouds,  onward  to  those  regions  where 
he  could  not  go.  Those  senseless  beings,  those 
creatures  that  find  no  delight  save  in  material  im- 
pulse and  sensations,  could  travel  to  scenes  which 
were  a  thousand  fold  endeared  to  him  by  their 
distance.  Perhaps  one  of  these  winged  things 
would  flutter  near  his  wife,  mourning  his  absence 
on  the  far  Alps ;  perhaps  would  form  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  bttle  children,  who  would  clap  their 
tiny  hands  and  watch  its  circuits  in  the  air,  and 
lau^h,  and  be  all  unconscious  that  their  father  has 
sat  m  utter  hopelessness,  and  watched  that  same 
bird  wing  its  way  unheedingly  abroad  to  those 
spots  of  happiness,  while  he  must  remain  l)ehind 
to  mourn  and  watch  their  happy  fliight  through  the 
cloud-built  heavens. 

Robinson  made  himself  a  bow  and  some  arrowt, 
and  attempted  to  bring  down  some  of  these 
creatures ;  but  by  the  time  his  bow  was  completed 
they  had  become  less  numerous,  though  troops  of 
fiilcons  hovered  on  the  heights,  apparently  waiting 
the  approach  of  the  birds.    S(»ne  of  these  he  shot, 
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but  his  object  was  to  catch,  not  to  destroy  them» 
and  he  succeeded  at  length  in  capturing  two, 
which  he  conyeyed  to  his  grotto.  He  one  night 
placed  a  lamp  m  front  of  an  aperture  in  his  dwell- 
ing, in  the  hope  that  the  li^ht  might  attract  some 
birds  to  it,  out  though  he  watched  for  hours, 
nothing  came,  so  he  retired  to  bed.  Scarcely  had 
he  fallen  soundly  asleep  before  ho  was  roused  by  a 
loud  cry  above  his  beaa,  followed  by  a  shower  of 
dust  and  cinders,  which  extinguished  his  lamp. 
The  two  falcons  trembled  with  agitation,  and 
fluttered  incessantly.  Another  cry  they  now  made 
was  heard,  accompanied  by  a  loud  snort  close 
above  his  head;  the  aperture,  though  not  large 
enough  to  admit  a  bear,  was  still  sufficient  to 
awaken  alarm.  Relighting  his  lamp,  he  saw  the 
same  endeavors  at  enlarging  the  orihee  above  con- 
tinued, and  he  discovered  that  the  wolves  and 
hyenas  were  busily  engaged  in  seeking  a  method 
01  descent  upon  their  prey.  When  Robinson  saw 
who  his  strange  visitors  were,  he  smiled  at  his  own 
terror,  and  set  about  tantalizing  them  by  throwing 
them  scraps  of  food,  which  instated  instead  of 
satisfying  their  hunger.  In  order  to  be  the  better 
enabled  to  secure  them  ultimately,  he  enlarged 
the  opening,  so  that  they  were  induced  to  insert 
therein,  6rst  their  fore-paws,  then  their  hind-legs, 
then  their  noses,  performing  between  each  en- 
deavor restless  manoeuvres,  and  giving  utterance 
to  wild  cries  of  anger.  When  be  had  prepared 
his  nooses,  Robinson  stealthily  placed  them  so  as 
to  secure  their  legs  by  one  pull ,  and  no  sooner  did 
a  proper  opportunity  occur  than,  hastily  drawing 
it,  he  secured  them  l)oth,  to  their  infinite  rage. 
In  the  morning  he  killed  them,  and  put  aside  their 
skins  for  his  own  use,  while  the  ilesh  he  preserved 
for  his  falcons.  Whilst  snaring  these  birds,  and 
striving  to  tame  them,  a  thought  suddenly  struck 
him,  which  he  immediately  put  into  execution. 
He  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-oook,  wrote  a  letter 
on  it  with  his  blood,  describing  bis  position,  and 
attaching  it  to  the  largest  hawk,  set  him  free,  with 
a  Hunt  hope  that  it  might  reach  some  spot  where 
his  letter  might  find  a  response.  With  a  strange 
wild  throb  of  hope  he  let  loose  the  beautiful  bird, 
and  watched  its  glad  Qight  through  the  air,  as  it 
dipped  and  rose,  and  seemed  to  dance  on  the  tiny 
clouds  for  very  joy  that  it  had  its  loved  freedom 
again.  He  watched  its  course  for  a  long,  long 
time,  but  soon  it  grew  as  a  speck  on  the  far 
horizon,  smaller  and  smaller,  until  his  eye  rested 
on  vacancy.  His  winged  messenger  had  fled ;  his 
silent  prayer  for  rescue  had  cai'cered  through  the 
heavens,  but  would  that  bird  seek  the  habitation 
of  man  ?  Would  it  rest  in  his  home,  and  send 
back  an  answer  speedily  ? 

To  fortifv  himself  against  the  ensuing  winter 
more  strongly  was  now  the  care  of  our  hero.  From 
a  rough  natural  cavern  he  had,  by  hewing  away 
largo  masses  of  rock,  converted  his  grotto  into  a 
habitable  dwelling.  The  roof  showed  no  opening 
save  the  fissure  by  which  the  hyenas  had  peeped 
in,  and  a  door  in  front,  seven  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  and  ascended  without  and  within 
by  natural  steps  in  the  rock.  And  this  at  once 
protected  him  against  the  snow,  and,  partly,  wild 
beasts.  One  aperture  in  the  wall  admitted  light, 
and  permitted  him  to  gaze  forth  upon  the  expanse 
of  frozen  waters,  and  at  night  upon  the  spangled 
firmament,  and  served  also  as  a  look-out  to  mark 
the  approach  of  wild  beasts.  Through  this  also 
he  obtained  snow  to  serve  him  as  drink,  since  the 
hot  spring  within  was  of  too  mineral  a  nature  to 


answer  this  purpose.  The  smoke  from  his  &re 
evaporated  through  the  window,  and  over  the  door, 
when  the  real  chimney  was  blocked  up  by  snow. 
In  the  furthermost  recess  of  the  grotto  were  piled 
his  logs  for  the  winter ;  those  intended  for  other 
use  were  placed  in  another  pile.  His  flasks  of  oil 
were  ranged  on  the  left  on  a  bed  of  hay,  covered 
over  with  dried  bones.  His  victuals  occupied  the 
right  of  the  grotto,  with  smoked  birds,  dried  and 
salt  fish,  that  resembled  most  the  flesh  of  animals, 
in  one  place  ;  parcels  of  a  few  vegetables,  moss  for 
medicinal  purposes,  veronique  for  tea,  seeds  of  tho 
plants  whose  budding  and  growth  he  hud  watched. 
were  ranged  in  different  compartments,  while  the 
birds  taken  in  the  autumn,  quarters  of  tho  sea- 
cow,  and  various  plants,  were  stowed  away  in 
various  places.  Then  there  were  besides  various 
liquids,  oil,  vinegar,  or  that  which  served  him  for 
such,  a  sort  of  heer,  his  juniper  wine,  and  the 
raspberry  wine  he  had  manufactured  from  thcSvild 
raspberries.  A  few  miscellaneous  articles  com- 
pleted his  stores,  and  here  with  his  falcon  he  was 
to  pass  the  long  winter  months.  His  clothes  had 
snared,  as  might  be  expected,  during  his  vicissi- 
tudes ;  but  these,  by  ingenuity  and  skill,  he 
trusted  to  repair,  ere  the  summer  and  the  time  for 
action  came. 

Once  within  his  domicile,  secure  from  the  wild 
confusion  without,  protected  against  the  heavy  falls 
of  snow  that  wreathed  the  summits  of  the  totter- 
ing bergs,  and  crested  the  frozen  hillocks,  yet  not 
shut  out  from  their  view,  Robinson  set  industrious- 
ly to  work.  His  time  was  now  his  own.  He  had 
provided  against  his  material  wants  ;  he  had  laid 
up  a  store  ;  there  was  no  need  either  to  hunt  or  to 
fish,  and  his  hands  required  employrnent.  The 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  fashion  a  cross,  tho  rude 
symbol  of  his  religion,  and  before  it  he  offered  up, 
in  sincerity,  prayers  of  deep  earnestness.  To  con- 
struct tools  was  his  next  attempt,  out  of  the  anchor 
which  had,  as  it  seemed,  been  ciist  so  providen- 
tially in  his  way.  Various  implements,  after  great 
patience,  were  constructed,  and  then  the  grand  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition  was  commenced — the  forma- 
tion of  a  boat.  With  what  dim  object  this  was 
undertaken,  whether  with  a  faint  view  of  future 
deliverance,  whether  he  intended  to  confide  his 
slight  bark  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  or  whether 
it  was  to  serve  him  as  an  amusement,  or  the  means 
of  extending  his  researches,  he  scarcely  owned  to 
himself.  Earnestly,  however,  he  set  to  work,  and 
in  his  regular  employment  the  hours  flew  by,  and 
his  winter  retreat  ceased  to  display  itself  in  all  its 
monotony.  His  mind  was  becoming  reconciled  to 
his  condition,  and  the  more  so  as  his  work  pro- 
ceeded. In  six  weeks  a  canoe  was  formed,  rude, 
perhaps,  but  compact,  strong,  and  complete.  A 
wheelbarrow,  clothes  for  himself,  made  out  of  skins, 
boots,  &c.,  employed  next  his  attention,  and  the 
winter  insensibly  glided  away  in  these  interesting 
occupations. 

Work  alternated  with  lighter  amusement.  Tho 
taming  of  his  hawk  was  his  recreation  ;  and  the 
creature  learnt  to  love  him  so  well  that  it  could 
not  bear  to  be  out  of  his  master's  sight.  A  bond 
of  companionship  was  established  between  them. 
Both  had  been  oom  to  freedom,  but  both  learnt 
almost  to  foraet  that  there  was  a  great,  a  po(^pled, 
a  happy  wor&  beyond,  for  which  it  were  vain  to 
sigh.  The  presence  of  the  bird  softened  Robin- 
son's solitude  ;  and  he  loved  it  as  those  only  can 
know  who  have  been  forced  to  seek  in  a  dog  the 
finendship  denied  them  by  human  beings.    A  gui- 
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tar  formed  from  cord,  and  a  wildly-shaped  piece  of 
wood,  helped  to  pass  away  the  evening  hours.  In 
the  morning  he  would  stsind  at  his  little  window, 
and  watch  the  scenery  spread  before  him.  Now 
the  drifted  snow  would  pile  itself  in  hillocks  over 
the  frozen  seas,  now  it  would  be  strown  like  a  soft 
carpet  over  the  ice.  Occasionally,  thick  columns 
of  smoke  curled  up  to  the  heavens,  and  a  slight 
shock  of  distant  thunder — a  faint  trembling  was 
felt  which  seemed  to  speak  of  the  insecurity  of  all 
around. 

The  eruption  came  at  length .  Robinson  one  night 
was  watching  at  his  window,  unable  to  retire  to 
rest  from  the  tremblings  of  the  earth  which  every 
instant  made  themselves  felt.  The  roar  of  the 
crater  was  loud  and  incessant  ;  vast  columns  of 
smoke,  red,  yellow,  and  gray,  rolled  over  the  sea, 
and  soon  the  fiery  lava  gushed  upwards  and  con- 
verted the  darkness  into  a  strange  glare,  neither 
day  nor  night.  This  continued  until  the  mid-even- 
ing, when  increased  throes  caused  the  eruption  to 
reach  his  cavern,  where,  kneeling  before  the  cross, 
he  tremblingly  prayed  for  protection  and  mercy. 
A  feeling  of  desolation  stole  over  him,  when  a 
shock  more  violent  than  any  previously  felt  made 
the  grotto  creak  and  groan  ;  and  presently  a  huge 
mass  of  rock  gave  way,  and  his  provision,  his  oil, 
all  his  victuals  were  buried  beneath.  For  days  he 
suffered  the  torments  of  hunger,  and  then  sought 
nourishment  from  the  skins.  Then  his  poor  falcon 
wais  destined  to  be  killed,  and  he  gave  with  pleas- 
ure the  blow  which  deprived  it  of  life,  since  he 
spared  it  a  thousand  sufferings  and  agonies,  yet  in 
store  for  it  had  it  lived. 

The  winter  gradually  stole  away,  and  Robinson 
issued  forth  and  brought  down  his  canoe  to  the  edge 
of  the  sea,  and  was  one  evening  occupied  in  putting 
it  together,  when  he  thought  he  perceived  upon  the 
horizon  a  sail  ;•  through  his  spy-glass,  he  soon  dis- 
covered a  vessel,  her  sails  furled,  at  a  little  distance 
off.  What  tumultuous  hopes  agitated  his  breast ! 
he  fired  a  pile  of  wood ;  he  shouted ;  he  made  every 
possible  sign,  but  he  could  not  reach  it  without  his 
boat.  This  he  had  taken  to  pieces.  Hastily  put- 
ting it  together,  he  took  another  glance  at  the  ship. 
There  she  lay,  and  her  masts,  her  rigging,  her  sails, 
the  very  sailors  were  distinctly  revealed.  The  boat 
was  launched  on  the  great  ocean,  calm  as  a  lake  ; 
the  sun  shone  brightly ;  and,  while  full  of  eager 
hope  and  expectation  of  deliverance,  the  sails  flut- 
tered, the  vessel  moved,  it  glided  off,  it  became 
more  indistinct,  it  was  gone  ! 

This  was  the  last  delusive  hope  that  ever  dis- 
turbed Robinson  in  his  retreat.  When  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  disappointment  was  over,  he  returned 
quietly  to  his  employment,  mended  his  habitation, 
cultivated  his  garden,  tamed  some  young  fawns, 
and  sought  in  constant  occupation  to  distract  his 
thoughts  forever  from  the  earth.  Gradually,  as 
years  passed,  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  became 
like  dim  clouds  on  the  far  horizon,  the  brilliant 
scenes  of  youth  as  if  they  never  had  been,  the  sounds 
of  earth  jis  nought,  the  voices  of  man  as  of  no 
more  value  than  silence,  and  the  passions  of  the 
world,  love,  ambition,  hope,  joy,  and  sorrow  as 
empty  sounds !  Instead,  he  loved  the  green  herbs 
bv  tlie  rill  side,  the  plants  and  flowers  became  his 
children,  the  graceful  &wn  his  companion,  the 
cracking  of  the  mighty  bergs,  and  the  roar  of  the 
wild  beasts  his  daily  sound,  the  great  solitudes  his 
world,  and  his  busy  thoughts  of  future  life  and 
iainiortality  filled  up  the  void  in  his  bosom. 

Gradually  his  early  mists  and  errors  had  &ded 


from  his  eyes.  He  eave  free  vent  to  the  impulsee 
of  his  heart,  and,  chastened  by  affliction,  purified 
by  solitude,  and  ennobled  by  sorrow,  he  kndt  be- 
fore God,  in  deed  and  in  truth  confessing  his  sins, 
and  petitioning  for  mercy. 

So  Robinson  died  in  his  lonely  erotto.  A 
whaler  from  England  found  his  body  and  buried  it 
among  the  green  grass  he  had  reared.  The  flowers, 
cherisned  and  planted  by  his  own  hands,  perhaps, 
there  bloom  around  his  grave,  and  his  requiem  is 
ever  sung  by  the  babbling  brook  and  the  lashing 
of  the  waves. 

We  have  refrained,  on  account  of  our  space,  from 
dwelling  as  long  as  we  might  on  the  progress  of 
his  religious  convictions,  or  upon  the  many  improb- 
abilities of  the  story.  There  are  many,  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  narrative  these  will  be  forgiven  and 
forgotten. 

From  the  AtheMemn. 

Lillian^  and  other  Poems.  By  Winthrop  Mack- 
worth  Praed.  Now  first  collected.  New  York, 
Redfield. 

That  it  should  be  left  to  the  publishers  of 
another  land  to  collect  the  scattered  Poems  of  the 
late  Winthrop  Praed  is  a  fact  suggestive  of  some 
painful  reflections.  The  lamentea  young  poet,  to 
whose  literary  remains  America  is  the  first  to  pay 
respect,  had  a  host  of  friends  who  admired  his 
genius,  and  loved  the  man  for  his  own  sake.  The. 
pressing  pursuits  of  soilie  and  the  forgetfulness  of 
others  have  combined  to  rob  his  posthumous  repu- 
tation of  that  illustration  at  home  which  was  due 
to  his  memory.  A  collection  of  Mr.  Praed's  poet- 
ical writings  is  a  work  for  which  we  have  often 
looked  to  Mr.  Charles  Knight ; — nor  can  we  now 
accept  as  at  all  satisfactory  the  ill-printed  and  im- 
perfect volume  before  us. 

The  name  of  Praed  will  be  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers.  He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
that  knot  of  young  men  who  attracted  much  notice  at 
Cambridge  thirty  years  since  by  their  varied  talents, 
as  exhibited  in  the  college  exercises,  in  their  literary 
organ  Knight'' s  Quarterly  Magazine^  and  in  **  The 
Union"  Debating  Society.  In  this  last  arena  many 
of  them  gave  proofs  of  those  powers  which  have 
since  obtained  fame  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar. 
Mr.  Macaulay ,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  the  pres- 
ent Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  ex-Attorney  Greneral, 
Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,Prof.  Maiden,  and  several 
other  eminent  persons,  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
which  Praed  was  one.  Great  expectations  of  future, 
fame  were  built  on  the  varied  brilliancy  of  the  latter 's 
University  career.  These  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  been  realized.  His  reputation  as  a  speaker 
procured  his  return  to  Parliament  during  the  to- 
form  bill  crisis  : — but  his  first  step  into  public  life 
was  a  false  one — and  he  did  not  live  lon^  enough 
to  redeem  it.  From  that  period  until  his  eany 
death,  in  1839,  forensic  and  parliamentary  occupa- 
tions diverted  his  attention  from  literary  pursuits. 
In  Parliament  his  frail  body  and  sensitive  system, 
as  well  as  the  sense  of  a  false  position,  interfered 
with  that  energetic  display  of  his  talents  requisite 
for  high  political  success.  Sir  Robert  Peel  made 
him  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  1834  ; — , 
and  we  may  add,  that  since  his  decease  Lord  John 
Russell  paid  a  marked  tribute  to  his  talents,  ^e. 
was  making  his  way  into  considerable  practice  at 
the  bar,  ^en  his  career  was  terminated  by  the, 
presence  of  that  death  which  had  long  cast  ita 
shadow  before. 

We  have  premised  so  much  as  neoessary  for  the 
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right  appreciation  of  Mr.  Proed's  writings.  The 
stamp  of  youth,  with  its  freshness  and  inexperience, 
its  bright  play  of  fancy,  its  joyful  tone,  and  its 
vivacity  or  yet  unbroken  spirits,  is  everywhere 
visible  in  the  poems  before  us.  One  of  their  great- 
est charms  is  this  freshness  of  spirits  everywhere 
disclosed.  Like  joung  poets  in  general,  Mr.  Praed 
merely  played  with  his  subject,  and  did  not  cast 
the  full  powers  of  his  mind  into  his  composition — 
so  that  there  is  but  a  partial  manifestation  of  his 
genius  in  his  writings.  This  incompleteness  would 
mar  their  effect,  but  for  their  very  remarkable 
literary  merit.  Praed *s  fancy  was  airy,  bright,  and 
arabesque.  It  enabled  him  with  his  easy  com- 
mand of  poetical  expression  to  produce  picturesque 
sketches  with  equal  grace  and  facility.  In  the 
mere  rhetoric  of  poetry  he  was  almost  precocious- 
ly proficient,  using  every  variety  of  metre  with 
equal  skill ; — but  we  must  look  tor  the  essential 
individuality^  of  Praed's  genius  elsewhere  than  in 
his  mechanical  command  of  the  instrument  of 
poetic  art.  This  individuality  resided  in  his  subtle 
olending  of  the  pensive  with  the  playful.  In  the 
midst  of  pictures  sparkling  with  vivacity,  a  melan- 
choly note  would  be  suddenly  struck  which  caught 
some  of  its  pathos  from  the  very  sparkle.  A 
serious  passage  would  gain  strange  color  from  the 
unexpected  utterance  of  a  comic  thought. 

Plraed  wrote  from  his  emotions  and  without  a 
deliberate  aim — and  he  cannot  therefore  be  classed 
with  any  particular  school.  It  appears  plain, 
however,  to  us,  that  he  was  a  reader  of  the  ro- 
mantic poetry  of  Ital^,  and  that  Ariosto  and  Pulci 
must  have  been  familiar  to  him.  In  his  tales  he 
liked  to  select  themes  with  the  free  manners  and 
poetical  costumes  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  Mr.'Hookham  Frere^s  **- Whistle- 
craft*'  poetry  influenced  his  youthful  taste.  But 
he  had  essentially  a  genius  of  his  own.  His  **  Red 
Fisherman"  puts  the  originality  of  his  mind  be- 
yond question.  This  is  his  best  poetical  perform- 
ance— and  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have 
ever  read  it.  Its  vivid  fancy,  sly  humor,  fine  satire, 
and  quaint  imaginings,  comi)ined  with  the  literary 
excellence  of  the  versification,  eive  to  it  the  stamp 
of  uncommon  merit.  Any  reader  of  poetical  taste 
who  has  perused  it  will  desire  to  see  all  the  poems 
that  have  come  from  a  mind  capable  of  such  a 
wild  and  fanciful  flight  into  the  regions  of  the  mar- 
Tellous. 

The  edition  of  Mr.  Praed's  Poems  now  before  us 
contains  nearly  three  hundred  pages  of  verse  ; — but 
many  of  his  poems  are  here  wanting.  In  this 
▼olume  we  find  all  his  longer  pieces  reprinted  : — 
"  Lillian,"  •♦  The  Bridal  of  Belmont,"  "  The  Red 
Fisherman,"  **The  Legend  of  the  Haunted  Tree," 
and  "  The  Troubadour. "  Of  these  •*  The  Trouba- 
dour"— which  appeared  in  Knight'' s  Quarterly 
Magazine — is  the  longest ; — ^running  to  about 
fifteen  hundred  lines.  The  volume  contains,  too, 
his  sketches  called  **  Every-Day  Characters,"  from 
which  Miss  Mitford  made  copious  selections  in  her 
'*  Literary  Notes" — several  of  his  vers  desaditk — 
a  few  only  of  his  brilliant  charades — and  his  prize 
poems  at  Cambridge  in  1823  and  1824.  '  Some  of 
the  minor  pieces  that  appeared  in  the  annuals  are 
also  here  reprinted.  From  this  collection  we 
should  like  to  have  seen  omitted  the  light  verses  on 
passing  subjects  of  by-gone  interest.  Though  some 
of  them  were  read  with  zest  at  the  time,  much  of 
the  point  in  these,  as  in  other  comic  writings,  is 
now  out  of  date. 

**  Lillian"  is  the  first  piece  in  this  volume— but 
not  the  best.    It  was  nnnted  while  its  writer  was 


at  Cambridge,  with  the  date  of  October,  1822.  It 
is  clever  and  ingenious — but  too  grotesque  and  un- 
real. Its  merit,  however,  cannot  be  estimated 
without  taking  into  account  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  produced.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
solution  of  a  literary  puzzle — an  issue  out  of  a 
poetical  maze.  It  was  undertaken  as  an  exercise 
of  fanciful  ingenuity  on  the  absurd  thesis  set  by  a 
lady  : — 

A  dragon's  tail  is  flayed  to  warm 
A  headless  maiden's  heart. 

— On  its  publication  "Lillian"  attracted  much 
notice  bv  its  airy  lightness  and  quaint  conceptions 
— as  well  as  by  the  tact  of  the  feat  which  it  accom- 
plished. But  "  The  Red  Fisherman"  and  **  The 
Troubadour"  are  both  beyond  **  Lillian"  in  point 
of  real  merit ; — and  the  editor  of  the  present 
volume  has  erred  in  putting  *•*■  Lillian"  so  promi- 
nently on  the  title-page,  lo  many  of  our  readers 
**  The  Red  Fisherman"  must  be  known  ; — so,  we 
will  refrain  from  quoting  it.  The  flow  of  its  ver- 
sification is  deliciously  free  and  musical ; — the 
opening  passage  being  especially  remarkable  for 
its  melody,  its  weird  fancy,  and  its  graphic  quaint- 
ness  of  subtle  and  delictvte  ornament.  "The 
Troubadour"  is  less  original ; — but  it  contains  some 
excellent  passages,  and  shows  the  ready  command 
over  verse  which  the  writer  possessed.  It  is  a  love 
tale  of  the  age  of  Coeur  de  Lion  ; — the  heroine  being 
a  nun,  who  comes  to  a  hapless  end  within  a  convent. 
There  is  little  story  in  the  poem  ; — but  it  has  many 
bright  pictures,  and  some  lyrical  pieces.  Its 
beginning  we  may  quote  as  highly  characteristic 
of  Praed's  manner  : — 

In  sooth  it  was  a  glorious  day 

For  vassal  and  for  lord, 
When  Coeur  de  Lion  bad  the  sway 

In  battle  and  at  board. 
He  was  indeed  a  royal  one, 

A  Prince  of  Paladins  ; 
Hero  of  triumph  and  of  tun, 
Of  noisy  fray  and  noisy  fun. 

Broad  shoulders  and  broad  grins. 
You  might  have  looked  from  east  to  west. 

And  then  from  north  to  south. 
And  never  found  an  ampler  breast. 

Never  an  ampler  mouth, 
A  softer  tone  for  lady's  ear, 

A  daintier  lip  for  syrup. 
Or  a  ruder  grasp  for  axe  and  spear. 

Or  a  firmer  foot  in  stirrup. 

A  ponderous  thing  was  Richard's  can. 

And  so  was  Richard's  boot. 
And  Saracens  and  liquor  ran 

Where'er  he  set  his  foot. 
So  fiddling  here,  and  fighting  there, 

And  murdering  time  and  tune, 
With  sturdy  limb,  and  listless  air, 
And  gauntleted  hand,  and  jeweled  hair. 

Half  monarch,  half  buffoon. 
He  turned  away  from  feast  to  fray. 

From  quarrelling  to  quaffing, 
So  great  in  prowess  and  in  pranks. 
So  fierce  and  funny  in  the  ranks, 
That  Saladin  and  Soldan  said. 
Whene'er  that  mad-cap  Richard  led. 
Alia !  he  held  his  breath  for  dread, 

And  burst  his  sides  for  laughing  ! 

At  court,  the  humor  of  a  king 
Is  always  voted  "  quite  the  thing  ;" 
Morals  and  cloaks  are  loose  or  laced 
Aooording  to  the  sovereign's  taste, 
And  belles  and  banquets  both  are  drest 

Juflt  an  hiJi  muMiiirv  thinkfl  hfisL 
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Of  course,  in  that  delightful  age, 

"When  Richard  ruled  the  ruast. 
Cracking  of  craniums  was  the  rage. 

And  beauty  was  the  toast. 
Ay  !  all  was  laugh,  and  life,  and  love  ; 

And  lips  and  shrines  were  kissed  ; 
And  vows  were  ventured  in  the  grove. 

And  lances  in  the  list  ; 
And  boys  roamed  out  in  sunny  weather 
To  weave  a  wreath  and  rhyme  together  ; 
While  dames,  in  silence,  and  in  satin. 
Lay  listenfng  to  the  soft  French-Latin, 
And  flung  their  sashes  and  their  sighs 
From  odor-breathing  balconies. 

The  death  of  an  old  knight  and  the  gathering  to 
the  funeral  are  painted  with  the  poet's  quaintness 
of  humor : — 

Masses  and  medicines  both  were  bought, 
Masses  and  medicines  both  were  naught ; 

Sir  Hubert's  race  was  run  ; 
As  best  beseemed  a  warrior  tall. 
He  died  within  his  ancient  hall ; 
And  he  was  blest  by  Father  Paul, 

And  buried  by  his  son. 
'T  were  long  to  tell  the  motley  gear. 
That  waited  on  Sir  Hubert's  bier  ; 

For  twenty  good  miles  round, 
Maiden  and  matron,  knave  and  knight, 
All  rode  or  ran  to  see  the  sight  ; 

Yeomen  with  horse  and  hound. 
Gossips  in  grief  and  grogram  clad. 
Young  warriors  galloping  like  mad. 
Priors  and  pedlers,  pigs  and  pyxes. 
Cooks,  choristers,  and  crucifixes. 
Wild  urchins  cutting  jokes  and  capers. 
And  taper  shapes,  and  shapely  tapers. 
The  mighty  barons  of  the  land 
Brought  pain  in  heart,  and  four-in-hand  ; 
And  village  maids,  with  looks  of  woe. 
Turned  out  their  mourning,  and  their  toe. 
The  bell  was  rung,  the  hymn  was  sung. 
On  the  oak  chest  the  dust  was  flung  ; 
And  then,  beneath  the  chapel-stones. 
With  a  gilt  'scutcheon  o'er  his  bones. 
Escaped  from  feather-beds  and  fidget. 
Sir  Hubert  slept  with  Lady  Bridget. 

In  the  opening  of  the  second  canto  vre  find  a 
passage  commencing  with  the  droll,  but  rapidly 
running  into  the  sentimental,  after  a  fashion  pe- 
culiarly Praed's  own  : — 

All  milliners  who  start  from  bed 
To  gaze  upon  a  coat  of  red. 

Or  listen  to  a  drum. 
Know  very  well  the  Paphian  Queen 
Was  never  yet  at  Paphos  seen. 

That  Cupid's  all  a  hum. 
That  minstrels  forge  confounded  lies. 
About  the  Deities  and  skies. 
That  torches  all  go  out  sometimes, 
That  flowers  all  fade  except  in  rhymes, 
That  maids  are  seldom  shot  with  arrows, 
And  coaches  never  drawn  by  sparrows. 

And  yet,  fair  cousin,  do  not  deem 

That  all  is  false  which  poets  tell 
Of  Passion's  first  and  dearest  dream, 

Of  haunted  spot,  and  silent  spell, 
Of  long  low  musing,  such  as  suits 

The  terrace  on  your  own  dark  hill, 
Of  whispers  which  are  sweet  as  lutes, 

And  silence  which  is  sweeter  still ; 
Believe,  believe — for  May  shall  pass, 

And  summer  sun  and  winter  shower 
Shall  dim  the  freshness  of  the  grass. 

And  mar  the  fragrance  of  the  flower — 


Believe  it  all,  whatever  you  hear 

Of  plighted  vow,  and  treasured  token. 
And  hues  which  only  once  appear. 

And  words  which  only  once  are  spoken. 
And  prayers  whose  natural  voice  is  song. 

And  schemes  that  die  in  wild  endeavor. 
And  tears  so  pleasant,  you  will  long 

To  weep  such  pleasant  tears  forever. 
Believe  it  all,  believe  it  all ! 

Oh  !  Virtue's  frown  is  all  divine  ; 
And  Folly  hides  his  happy  thrall 

In  sneers  as  cold  and  false  as  mine  ; 
And  Reason  prates  of  wrong  and  right. 

And  marvels  hearts  can  break  or  bleed, 
And  flings  on  all  that 's  warm  and  bright 

The  winter  of  his  icy  creed  ; 
But  when  the  soul  has  ceased  to  glow. 

And  years  and  cares  are  coming  fast. 
There  's  nothing  like  young  love  !  no,  no  ! 

There  's  nothing  like  young  love  at  last ! 

The  heroine  is  thus  sketched : — 

She  was  a  very  pretty  nun  ; 

Sad,  delicate,  and  five  feet  one  ; 

Her  face  was  oval,  and  her  eye 

Looked  like  the  heaven  in  Italy, 

Serenely  blue,  and  softly  bright. 

Made  up  of  languish  and  of  light ! 

And  her  neck,  except  where  the  locks  of  brown. 

Like  a  sweet  summer  mist,  fell  droopingly  down. 

Was  as  chill  and  as  white  as  the  snow,  ere  the 

earth 
Has  sullied  the  hue  of  its  heavenly  birth  ; 
And  through  the  blue  veins  you  might  see 
The  pure  blood  wander  silently, 
Like  noideless  eddies,  that  far  below 
In  the  glistening  depths  of  a  calm  lake  flow  ; 
Her  cold  hands  on  her  bosom  lay  ; 
And  her  ivory  crucifix,  cold  as  they. 
Was  clasped  in  a  fearful  and  fond  caress, 
As  if  she  shrank  from  its  holiness. 
And  felt  that  hers  was  the  only  guilt 
For  which  no  healing  blood  wjis  spilt ; 
And  tears  were  bursting  all  the  while  ; 
Yet  now  and  then  a  vacant  smile 
Over  her  lips  would  come  and  go— 
A  very  mockery  of  woe^ 
A  brief  wan  smile — a  piteous  token 
Of  a  warm  love   crushed,  and  a  young  heart 
broken  ! 

The  poem  concludes  with  a  requiem  to  the 
heroine's  memory,  sung  by  the  Troubadour.  This 
is  full  of  tenderness,  and  unmixed  with  the  quaint 
conceits  that  generally  tessellate  Praed's  Terse  : — 

Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 
Most  beautiful  of  earthly  things, 

I  will  not  bid  thy  spirit  stay. 
Nor  link  to  earth  those  glittering  wings, 

That  burst  like  light  away  ! 

I  know  that  thou  art  gone  to  dwell 
In  the  sunny  home  of  the  fresh-day  beam. 

Before  decay's  un pitying  tread 
Hath  crept  upon  the  dearest  dream 

That  ever  came  and  fled  ; 

Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well  ; 
And  go  thy  way,  all  pure  and  fitir, 

Into  the  starry  firmament ; 
And  wander  there  with  the  spirits  of  air, 

As  bright  and  innocent ! 

Fare  thee  well,  fikre  thee  well ! 
Stranee  feet  will  be  upon  thy  clay. 

And  never  stop  to  sigh  or  sorrow  ; 
Tet  many  wept  for  thee  to-day, 

And  one  will  weep  to-morrow  ! 
Alas  !  that  mehincholy  knell 
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Shall  Dften  wftke  mj  wonduing  Mr, 
And  tlion  Bh&lt  greet  me,  tor  k  while, 

Too  beautifat  to  make  me  fear, 

Too  Bad  to  let  me  Bmile  ! 

F»re  Ihee  well,  &re  thee  well  I 
I  know  that  heaven  fbr  thee  ii  won  ; 

And  yet  I  feel  I  would  resign 
Whale  ages  of  my  life,  for  one — 

Une  little  hour  of  thine  ! 

Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well '. 
See,  1  have  been  to  the  sweetest  bowen, 

And  culled  from  garden  and  from  heath 
The  tenderest  of  all  tender  Sowen, 

And  blended  in  my  wreath 

The  violet  and  the  blue  harebell, 
And  one  frail  rose  in  ita  earliest  bloom  ; 

Alas  !  I  meant  it  fur  thy  hair, 
And  DOW  I  Sing  iton  thy  tomb. 

To  weep  and  wither  there  '. 
Fareje  well,  fare  je  well ! 
Sleen.  sleep,  mj  love,  iu  fragrant  shade 

ip,  droop  to-night,  thou  blusluDg  token  : 


A  fairer  flower  ahati  a 


T  fade. 


Nor  a  fonder  heart  be  broken ! 
We  feel  it  difficult  to  make  a  selectman  Beora  the 
miDor  poems,  as  soioe  of  them  have  been  oftea  re- 
printed. Thev  show  that  if  Mr.  E*raed  hod  delib- 
eiately  applied  himself  to  the  task,  he  might  have 
excelled  aaa  paetuftiiwii  liie — of  the  salient  poiats 
of  which  he  had  an  artistic  perception.  The  glit- 
tering and  unsubstantial  character  of  Guhionable 
life  he  lelt  with  a  poet's  heart — and  jet  he  appre- 


t  tuuch 

describes   the   suhject^mattei   of  our  fashiona 

novels — husbund-hunting ! — 

Are  you  rich,  single,  and  "  your  Oraoe"  1 

I  pity  your  uobappy  oaee  ; 

Before  you  leave  your  travelling  oarriage. 

The  women  have  arranged  your  marriage. 

Where'er  your  weary  wit  may  lead  you. 

They  pet  yuu,  praise  you,  tVet  you,  feed  you  ; 

Consult  your  taste  in  wreaths  and  laces. 

And  make  yuu  make  their  books  at  racee. 

Your  little  pooy,  Tarn  U'Shanter. 

Is  found  lo  have  the  sweetest  oanter  ; 

Your  curricle  is  quite  reviving. 

And  Jane  'a  so  bold  when  you  are  driving  '. 

Some  recollect  your  Cither's  habits. 

And  know  tbe  vrarren,  and  the  rabbits  ! 


You  go  to  Cheltenham,  for  the  waters. 

And  meet  the  countess  and  her  daughters  ; 

You  take  a,  cottage  at  Geneva — 

Lo  I  Lady  Anne  and  Lady  Eva. 

In  horror  of  another  seawon. 

You  juiit  surrender  at  discretion. 

And  live  to  curse  the  frauds  of  mothers. 

And  envy  all  your  younger  brothers. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  tight-hearledneas  of  the 
Ibregoiiig  passiige,  tuke  the  pathos  of  the  poem 
called  "  JiMephine."  It  belongs  to  aclasi  of  sub- 
jects very  difficult  to  treat  poetically,  and  which 
should  be  ruraly  handled.  Its  human  sympathy 
and  pensive  mthos  make  it  a  compiuiiao  picCure  to 
Hood's  "  Bridge  of  Sigha:" — 

We  did  not  meet  in  courtly  hall, 

Where  Birth  and  Beauty  throng. 
Where  Luxury  holda  featival. 
And  Wit  awakea  ^e  song  ; 
We.  met  where  darker  spirite  Tueet. 

In  the  home  of  Sin  and  Shame, 
Where  Satan  shows  his  cloven  Ael, 
And  hides  tui  titled  name  i 


And  she  knew  she  could  not  be.  Love, 
What  once  she  might  have  been. 

But  she  was  kind  to  me.  Love, 
Uy  pretty  Josephine. 

We  did  not  part  beneath  the  sky, 

As  warmer  lovers  part. 
Where  night  conceals  the  glistening  eye. 

But  not  the  throbbing  heart ; 
We  parted  on  the  spot  of  ground 

Where  we  first  had  lauglied  at  love. 
And  ever  the  jests  were  loud  around. 

And  the  lamps  were  bright  above  ; 
"  The  heaven  is  very  dark.  Love, 

The  blast  is  very  keen, 
Bot  merrily  rides  my  bark,  Love — 

Qood  night,  my  Josephine^" 
She  did  uot  speak  of  ring  or  vow. 

But  Slled  tJie  cup  of  wine. 
And  took  the  roses  from  her  brow 

To  make  a  wreath  fur  mbe  ; 
And  bade  me,  when  the  gale  should  lift 

My  light  skiff  on  the  wave. 
To  think  as  little  of  the  gift 

As  of  the  hand  that  gave; 
"  Go  gayly  o'er  the  sea.  Love, 

And  find  your  own  heart's  queen  ; 
And  look  not  bock  to  me.  Love, 

Your  humble  Josephine '." 
That  garl&od  breathes  and  blooms  do  more. 

Fast  are  those  idle  hours  : 
I  would  Dot,  could  I  choose,  restore 

The  fondness  of  the  flowers  ; 
Yet  oft  tbar  withered  witchery 

Revives  its  wonted  thrill, 
Bemembered — not  with  Faction's  sigh. 

But  oh  !  remembered  still : 
And  even  from  your  side.  Love, 

And  even  from  this  scene. 
One  knk  is  o'er  the  tide.  Love, 

Onetiuiaght  with  Josephine  ! 
Alas  !  your  lips  are  rosier. 

Your  eyes  of  softer  blue. 
And  I  have  never  felt  for  her 

As  I  have  felt  for  you  ; 
Our  love  was  like  the  snow-flakes, 

Which  melt  before  you  pass — 
Or  the  babble  on  the  wine,  which  breaks 

Before  you  lip  the  glass. 
You  saw  these  eye-lids  wet.  Love, 

Which  she  has  never  seen  ; 
Bat  bid  me  not  forget.  Love, 

Hy  poor  Josephine  '. 

Wehavequoledenough  to  prove  that  Mr.  Praed'a 
literaiy  remains  should  be  curefullv  brought 
together.  The  editor  of  the  present  volunje  seems 
not  to  be  aware  th;kt  his  prose  is  iklmoet  as  quuiatlj 
and  pensively  playful  as  hie  verse.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  if  his  ciitrespondence  were  selected  from, 
it  would  display  nil  thiise  qualities  that  spurklc  so 
grace  fully  in  his  published  pipces.  In  the 
"  Remains  of  the  late  Sidney  Walker,''  recently 
reviewed  in  our  columns,  Praed's  generous  and 
amiable  character  appears  ina  must  pleasing  li{;ht. 

There  is  much  that  we  could  say  ah.>ut  i'tued — 
for  we  knew  him  well ; — but  we  will  refrain  from 
further  oommenta  now,  since  wo  do  not  give  up  the 
hope  that  a  fitting  edition  of  his  works  will  Iw  pre- 
■ented  to  tbe  Ee^iih  public.  When  the  whole  of 
his  productions  aEull  be  before  us,  we  miiy  contrast 
them  witbthoMof  mne  c£bia  con  temporaries  : — 
and  we  Iniat  that  oara  may  be  taken  that  on  ade- 
quate biographiciLl  memoir  shall  lie  prelixcd  to  the 
writings  of  an  author  of  so  much  suggestive  genius 
uid  poetiasl  pMuliiui^. 
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From  the  Boston  Journal. 
CHANGES   IN   THE   COURSE    OF  TRADE. 

Two  prominent  characteristics  of  a  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement  are  the  extension  of  preexist- 
ing limits  of  trade,  and  the  building  up  of  new 
branches  which,  without  the  facilities  affiirded  by 
these  means  of  communication  and  transit,  could 
have  had  no  existence.  But  in  addition  to  these 
important  features,  there  is  another  which  has  less 
occupied  the  public  mind,  though  really  of  vast 
importance,  and  one  which  is  silently  working  a 
decisive  revolution  in  commercial  affairs  ;  viz.,  the 
efl^t  which  is  produced  by  means  of  artijical  chan- 
nels, diverting  business  from  the  natural  channels 
of  trade.  Thus  remote  localities,  which  have  main- 
tained a  commercial  intercourse  through  circuitous 
routes,  are  brought  into  direct  communication  by 
artificial  means,  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  both. 
Mountain  barriers  are  broken  down  or  perforated, 
and  the  cumbersome  productions  of  the  field  and  for- 
est are  transported  from  place  to  place,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  facilities  thus  affi)rded  furnish  employment 
and  the  means  of  support  to  an  aggregate  of  popu- 
lation, which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  sus- 
tained. It  renders  many  localities  independent  of 
others  to  which  they  formerly  looked  for  supplies. 
Boston,  for  example,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
New  England,  drew  their  western  supplies  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  tide  of  internal  com- 
merce which  commenced  setting  eastward  with 
the  completion  of  that  gigantic  and  successful  en- 
terprise, the  Erie  Canal,  poured  its  unbounded  sup- 
plies, by  the  way  of  the  Hudson,  into  New  York, 
giving  that  city  a  progressive  movement  which  no 
other  in  America  has  ever  yet  surpassed.  Al- 
though New  York  does  now,  and  will  undoubtedly 
hereafter  continue  to  maintain  preeminence  in 
commercial  affairs,  yet  there  are  otner  cities  on  the 
seaboard  whose  commercial  prosperity  and  pro- 
gression are  founded  on  equally  as  sure  a  basis. 
Emancipated  by  means  of  artificial  channels  of 
communication  from  a  dependence  upon  those 
places  which  are  located  upon  the  natural  chan- 
nels of  trade,  tliey  are  increasing  in  business  and 
prosperity  in  a  degree  unprecedented.  The  trade 
of  Boston  with  the  West,  which  formerly  was  com- 
pelled to  pass  around  Cape  Cod  to  New  York,  and 
then  up  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  re- 
quiring a  voyage  of  ten  days,  now  passes  over  the 
Western  Railroad  in  twelve  hours.  The  produce 
of  the  upper  lakes  destined  to  New  England,  which 
a  year  or  two  ago  came  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  by 
Albany  to  Boston,  requiring  two  or  three  transship- 
ments, comes  now  to  Ogdensburg  without  break- 
ing bulk,  and  from  thence  over  the  Northern  New 
York  and  New  England  roads,  to  this  city. 

But  the  most  remarkable  changes  in  tne  course 
of  trade  are  in  the  transmission  of  those  products 
which  formerly  came  to  us  by  the  way  of  New 
Orleans.  The  most  magnificent  natural  commer- 
cial channels  in  the  worla  are  those  connected  with 
the  Mississippi  and  its  branches.  Draining  by 
navigable  waters  an  area  amounting,  exclusive  of 
the  rerritories,  to  over  half  a  million  of  square 
miles,  the  most  beautiful  and  productive  agricul- 
tural region  in  the  known  world,  it  poured  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  rapidly  developing  trade  into  the  lap 
of  New  Orleans.  Situated  as  that  city  is,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  Gulf,  and  ap- 
proachable by  every  class  of  vessels,  propelled 
either  by  wind  or  steam,  do  man  would  suppose 


otherwise  than  that  she  would  enioy  almost  a  mo« 
nopoly  of  the  Western  trade ;  ana  that  she  would 
assume  a  position  in  the  commercial  world  beyond 
the  competition  of  every  other  city  in  America. 
But  such  opinions  have  proved  unfounded.  While 
she  has  increased  in  population  and  commercial  im- 
portance in  common  with  all  our  other  cities,  that 
increase  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  what 
might  be  deemed  the  advantages  of  her  position. 

Lake  cities,  the  outlets  of  whose  commerce  have 
been  furnished  by  artificial  means,  have  sprung 
up  almost  in  a  day,  changing  the  solitude  of  the 
wilderness  into  the  noisy  commercial  mart.  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukie,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Os- 
wego and  Ogdensburg  upon  the  lakes,  and  Roch- 
ester, Syracuse,  Utica,  'troy  and  Albany  upon  the 
artificial  channels  of  trade,  have  risen  into  the  im- 
portance of  first-class  commercial  cities.  A  curioue 
phenomenon  is  presented  in  the  course  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi steamers  laden  with  the  rich  products  of 
the  North-west.  On  reaching  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois,  or  of  the  Ohio,  in  their  descending  course, 
they  head  up  the  last  named  streams  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  instead  of  pursu- 
itig  their  previous  direction  towards  New  Orleans ; 
and  sending  forward  their  freights  to  the  lakes  by 
means  of  the  artificial  channeb  of  communication 
connecting  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  with 
the  great  Northern  Lake  route,  return  again 
freighted  with  the  manufactures  of  our  Eastern 
States,  carried  thither  over  gigantic  lines  of  tran- 
sit, which  are  the  result  of  human  energy  and  skill. 
Not  only  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  West 
and  North-west,  but  even  the  cotton,  sugar  and 
tobacco  of  the  South-west,  are  taking  the  same  di- 
rection. The  climate  of  a  more  Northern  latitude 
is  an  infinite  advantage  over  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Gulf  route  ;  and  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese 
ana  grain  are  insured  against  the  contingencies  of 
a  hot  climate,  the  humidity  of  a  sea  voyage,  and 
long  delay. 

And  all  this  diversion  in  favor  of  Northern  ports, 
which  have  no  natural  continuous  communication 
with  the  West,  has  been  effected  by  a  liberal  and 
extended  system  of  internal  improvement.  Boston, 
which  is  really  only  the  natural  canunercial  depot 
of  New  England,  which  embraces  an  area  of  only 
7800  square  miles  of  territory,  the  most  inhospi- 
table and  unpromising  in  soil  and  climate  in  tne 
whole  country,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
one  of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  America,  ex- 
tending her  Briarian  arms  in  all  directions,  and 
bringing  to  her  port,  by  lines  of  canal  and  railroad, 
the  productions  of  remote  localities,  which,  with- 
out them,'  would  have  sought  the  seaboard  at  the 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles.  No  limit  to  this 
diversion  of  the  trade  can  be  fixed  if  the  North  and 
East  are  only  true  to  their  own  interests.  Natural 
channels  of  trade  are  of  infinite  importance,  but 
artificial  ones  can  bo  constructed,  or  imperfect 
natural  ones  improved,  which  will  build  up  great 
and  flourishing  communities  in  localities  that  oth- 
erwise would  have  remained  a  desert.  As  the  tor- 
rent of  a  mighty  river,  pouring  over  a  rocky  bar- 
rier unheed^  for  ages,  is  diverted  from  its  natural 
course  by  the  hivad  of  man,  and  compelled  to  lend 
its  powerful  aid  to  the  propulsion  of  loom  and  ham* 
mer,  leaving  the  original  channel  comparatively 
dry,  so  does  the  enhghtened  foresight  of  a  com* 
munity,  which  opens  for  itself  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  remote  localities,  draw  in  an  unremit- 
ting stream  all  the  elements  of  a  progressive  com- 
mercial prosperity. 
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From  Tail's  Magazine. 
THE     UNITED     STATES    AND    THE     BRITISH 
AMERICAN   FISHERIES. 

TO    THE  RIGHT    HONORABLE   THE  EARL   OF  DERBT. 

• 

My  Lord, — Your  lordship,  as  her  Majesty's 
first  minister,  holds  a  trust  of  the  most  solemn 
and  weighty  responsibility,  and,  for  the  wise  and 
faithful  discharge  of  that  trust,  you  are  account- 
able not  only  to  the  sovereign  and  her  subjects,  but 
morally  to  the  whole  wond.  I  believe  that  no 
wise  or  sagacious  man  will  deny  that,  if  there  are 
in  the  world  two  great  countries  which,  in  a  so- 
cial, physical,  and  commercial  point  of  view,  are 
in  a  position  to  do  each  other  the  utmost  possible 
good,  or  the  greatest  possible  mischief^  those 
countries  are  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I,  who  at  least  ou^ht  to  know  the  magnitude  of 
the  intercourse  by  sailing-ships  and  steam-ships,  and 
the  immense  value  of  the  commerce  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  fear  that  the  recent  policy 
of  your  lordship's  government  has  put  in  pern  that 
commerce  and  intercourse.  What  would  become 
of  Lanca^ihire  without  American  cotton  ?  Where 
would  you  raise  the  £5,000,000  of  revenue  now 
derived  from  American  tobacco  ?  Where  would 
you  employ  the  weekly  lines  of  steam-ships  now 
plying  oetween  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
states?  or  the  fleets  of  sailing-ships  which  find 
employment  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  ? 
To  what  markets  would  you  direct  the  British 
manufactures  now  sold  to  and  paid  for  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  ?  Wnere  would  end  the 
other  countless  miseries  of  a  war  with  that  great 
Anglo-Siixon  people  ?  Would  it  be  a  consolation 
to  the  farmers  and  protectionists,  that  such  a  war 
might  recoil) pense  them  by  shutting  out  the  corn 
and  flour  of  America  1  Surely  this  delusion  can- 
not be  entertained,  though  many  believe  it  to 
have  no  small  bearing  on  sending  a  naval  squadron 
among  the  fishing-craft  of  a  mighty  and  justly 
proud  nation. 

On  the  day  before  Louisburg  fell,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  gained  the  battle  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham  which  gave  Canada  to  Enguind,  uo 
British  subject,  no  Anglo-Saxon,  possessed  a  single 
rood  of  land  within  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
rivers,  lakes,  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or 
north  of  two  small  settlements  in  Nova  Scotia,  or 
south  of  Colonel  Oglethorp's  small  colony  in  Geor- 
gia, or  west  of  the  Allegnany  Mountains.  Those 
vast  regions  extending  to  the  Pacific  were  then 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bourbons  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  Anglo-Americans,  although  high- 
ly prosperous,  did  not  then  exceed  2,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  who  were  all  settled  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Alleghanies,  chiefly  in  small  towns  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

At  the  present  day,  the  population  subject  to 
the  Queen  of  England  and  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  possess  all  the  vast  dominions  ex- 
tending from  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific — ^from  Hudson *b  Bay  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico — firom  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake 
to  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco— firom  the  eetoary  of 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
Since  that  period  they  have  increased  from  2,000,- 
000  to  30,000,000  inhabitants.  Thev  have  covered 
the  great  oceans,  and  their  vast  lakes  and  mag- 
nificent rivers,  with  superb  sailing  and  steam- 


ships ;  they  trade  with  every  port  of  the  known 
world,  and  to  an  enormous  amount  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Anglo-Americans  have  con- 
verted regions  of  dreary  wilderness  into  smiling 
corn-fields,  green  meadows  and  gay  orchards.  They 
have  built  splendid  cities ;  railways,  common 
roads  and  canals  intersect  their  vast  dominions. 
They  have  established  their  civil,  and  religious 
liberties  on  a  sure  and  practical  basis  ;  and  they 
have  founded  great  seats  of  learning,  and  semina- 
ries and  schools,  within  all  their  borders.  It  is 
only  in  the  British  Islands  and  in  the  United  Sttites 
that  people  really  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Awful,  indeed,  in  prospect,  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  any  policy  which  might  possibly  involve 
tne  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  certain  calamities  of  a  war  ! 

Civilization  in  America  and  Europe  would  for  a 
time  be  paralyzed ;  and  not  only  the  present 
generation,  but  future  generations  would  expe- 
rience the  disastrous  results  of  any  interruption  of 
peace  and  of  social  and  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
family  ;  who,  although  they  have  difiereot  govern- 
ments, are  nevertheless  bound  together  by  the 
affinities  of  descent — by  the  pride  of  common  his- 
torical fame — and  by  common  associations  and 
customs,  as  one  people.  Not  only  are  they  bound 
together  by  the  oenefits  of  mutual  navigation  and 
commerce,  but  by  the  inseparable  attractions  of 
speaking  the  same  language,  educatiim,  and  tra- 
ditionary sentiments.  The  Anglo-Americans  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britiin  speak  the  same 
language,  are  educated  at  schools  where  they  are 
taught  the  same  lessons,  trained  at  firesides  where 
the  mothers  instil  into  their  children  similar 
morals.  They  read  the  same  literature,  profess 
generally  the  same  religion,  and  study  and  obey 
the  same  laws.  Until  a  very  late  period  both 
nations  have  had  a  common  history.  Therefore, 
if  there  be  one  course  of  policy  more  than  another 
which  British  statesmen  or  British  subjects  should 
advocate,  it  should  be  the  policy  best  calculated 
to  maintain  peace  and  finendship  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  reflecting  men  should  look 
with  alarm  upon  the  recent  measure  of  your  lord- 
ship's government,  in  sending  a  naval  squadron 
to  drive  American  fishermen  from  the  fishing- 
grounds  of  British  America.  I  concluded  that 
when  the  North-Eastem  and  Oregon  boundary 
questions  had  been  settled,  the  true  policy  of  the 
British  ^vemment  ou^ht  to  have  been  to  place 
the  relations  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same 
commercial  and  maritime  arrangements  as  if  they 
were  still  under  one  great  federation.  If  the 
United  States  had  remained  under  British  domin- 
ion until  the  present  day,  their  ships  and  their 
fishing-craft  would  freely  enjoy  our  home  and 
colonial  ooastine^trade,  and  would  have  exactly  the 
same  freedom  m  fishing  along  the  shores  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as  British  vessels  ;  while  all 
British  shipping  would  partake  of  the  coasting- 
trade  and  nahenes  of  the  United  Stiites.  That 
both  nations  would  derive  great  benefit  from  such 
freedom  of  trading  and  fishing  cannot  be  denied. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  rashly  sending  ships  of  war, 
which  will  probably  come  into  collision  with  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  you  should,  my  lord. 
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first  attempt  to  negotiate  such  a  free  commercial 
and  miiritime  arrangement  as  woald,  I  believe,  be 
accepted  by  the  American  government. 

Before  the  lute  Lord  Ashourton  sailed  to  Amer- 
ica for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  North-Eastern 
boundary  dispute,  which  he  so  satisfactorily  ex- 
ecuted, he  sulimitted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  some  very 
liberal  observations  on  the  maritime  and  commer- 
cial intercourso  between  her  Majesty's  subjects  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
did  me  the  honor  of  requesting  iny  opinion  on 
Lord  Ash  burton's  suggestions ;  and  Ifind  (having 
a  copy  of  the  same  now  before  me)  that  the  above 
were  the  conclusions  to  which  I  arrived  respecting 
them.  But  at  that  time  matters  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ripe  for  Sir  Rol)ert  Peel  doin^  that  which 
he  considered  sound  international  policy.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  first  to  repeal  the  corn-laws,  the 
taxes  on  the  essential  ftxxl  of  man,  before  he  could 
venture  to  meddle  with  the  navigation-laws. 

It  was  the  early  wish  of  the  American  govern- 
ment and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  entertained  the  proposal, 
that  the  commercial  and  maritime  intercourse 
between  all  the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown 
and  the  United  States  of  America  should  be  placed 
exactly  on  the  same  footing.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, Great  Britain  might  have  enjoyed  every  pos- 
sible trading  advantage  with  the  United  States 
which  it  would  have  been  just  to  possess  had  they 
continued  under  British  domination.  The  trade, 
navig:iti(m,  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States  ought, 
in  like  manner,  to  have  derived  every  commercial 
and  maritime  advantiige  which  could  have  been, 
on  the  most  liberal  understanding,  obtained  from 
the  mother  country,  without  being  subject  to  the 
incapacities  of  the  Colonial  Office,  or  the  mal- 
administration of  cohmial  governors,  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  Parliament,  or  to  the  absolute 
exercise  of  tlie  s  »v(;reign  prerogative.  But  the  lib- 
eral commercial  policy  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer  under  the  Shelburne 
administration,  and  by  Mr.  Adams  on  the  part  of 
the  Unittid  States,  was  defeated  by  an  adverse  party 
in  Great  Britain,  which  finally  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  counterpart  to  the  British  navigation-law  by 
the  United  States,  and  which,  until  lately,  was  en- 
forced with  regard  to  all  British  vessels  arriving 
in  the  United  States.  But  all  the  relaxations  re- 
cently made  in  our  navigation-laws  have  been  met 
with  perfect  reciprocity  by  the  United  States. 

Now,  if  the  British  coloniid  and  coasting-trade 
and  fisheries  were  fairly  opened  to  American  ves- 
sels, the  coasting-trade  and  fisheries  of  the  United 
States  would  be  at  once  thrown  open  to  British 
vessels,  and  w^hich  is  so  much  desired  by  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 
Why  not  at  once  tiike  the  wise  and  profitable 
course,  instead  of  hazarding  a  war  by  the  irritating 
and  insulting  presence  of  ships  of  war  among  the 
American  fishermen?  The  laws  there  provide 
that  wliatever  privileges  American  vessels  enjoy 
in  other  countries,  the  vessels  of  those  countries 
will  enjoy  in  American  ports  and  seas.  England 
docs  not  ruin  Scotland,  nor  the  latter  England,  al- 
though the  coasting- trade  and  fisheries  are  com- 
mon to  lx)th  ;  and  British  subjects,  so  far  firom 
being  injured,  would  be  greatly  benefited,  if  the 
ooastin^-trade  and  fisheries  of  the  British  domin- 
ions and  of  the  United  States  were  rendered  fireely 
common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries. 

We  admit  at  once  the  right  of  England  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  but  we 
dread  the  fatal  consequences  or  sending  a  naval 


armament  to  enforce  the  strict  observance  of  that 
treaty. 

But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  precise  in- 
terpretation ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  a  recent  speech, 
distinguished  for  courtesy  and  good-will  to  this 
country,  but  at  the  same  time  marked  with  dig- 
nity and  firmness,  considered  that  your  lordship  s 
government  could  not  have  fully  examined  the 
bearings  of  the  treaty  of  1818,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  understjinding  which  had  been  entered  into  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  with  the  American  minister  at 
this  court.  Since  then  we  are  informed  t'lat  sev- 
eral American  fishing- vessels  have  l>een  seized  by 
British  cruisers,  and  that  there  has  been  great 
activity  in  the  American  dockyards ;  that  the 
Mississippi  steam-ship  has  been  despatched  to  pro- 
tect the  American  fishing-vessels,  and  that  other 
armed  ships  were  to  follow.  These  accounts  do 
not  substantiate,  but  they  refute,  the  reports  of 
the  vexatious  question  having  been  already  sjitis- 
factorily  arranged  by  negotiation  ;  and  the  belief 
also  entertained  that  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  (and  no 
one  could  have  been  more  efficiently  intrusted) 
was  to  have  been  sent  to  Washington  on  a  special 
mission  to  arrange  the  fishery  dispute,  has  been 
publicly  contradicted. 

A  wise  administration  would  not  only  follow 
the  example  of  the  governments  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  of  Lord  John  Russell — the  policy  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston — towards  the 
United  Suites  of  America,  but  would  endeavor  at 
the  same  time  to  negotiate  in  the  honest  and  re- 
spectful, the  friendly  and  sound  way,  which  I  have 
pointed  out,  with  the  c  ibinet  of  Wiisliington,  and 
endeavor  to  remove  every  political  and  commer- 
cial impediment  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Colonies  in  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Let  all  American  vessels  fisii  freely  on  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick, 
if  all  fish  and  oils,  tiiken  and  cured  by  British  sub- 
jects, shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  in  the  United 
States.  Those  who  know  anything  of  vessels  of 
war  coming  into  collision  with  fishing  or  trading 
craft,  know  also  the  risk  of  seizing  such  vessels 
without  defining  correctly  how  fiir  they  are  tres- 
passers ;  and  in  the  event  of  one  drop  of  the  blood 
of  an  American  citizen  being  shed,  the  peace  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  would  be 
perilled,  and  the  greatest  reciprocal  calamity  and 
commercial  as  well  as  financial  loss  would  follow. 

We  have  a  most  expensive,  uncertjiin,  and  diffi- 
cult war  raging  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Let  us 
beware  of  quarrelling  with  America.  A  war  be- 
tween the  only  two  nations  in  the  world  which 
have  a  free  constitution,  a  free  press,  and  freedom 
of  speech,  would  be  a  war  which  would  make  all 
the  despotic  governments  of  Continental  Europe 
rejoice.  Yes,  it  would  make  their  hearts  as  glad 
as  when  Lord  Palmerston  ceased  to  be  really  Brit- 
ish Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  :  a  noble- 
man who  was  the  Patriot  Minister  of  England,  not 
the  obsequious  minister  of  any  fijreign  potentate. 

I  believe  your  lordship  cherishes  a  lofty  British 
spirit  and  a  just  sense  of  national  honor  ;  but  the 
country  may  doubt  the  clearness  of  your  sagacity, 
the  prudence  of  joor  decisions,  and  the  soundness 
of  your  judgment.  The  Extradition  Treaty  with 
Prance,  the  recent  measures  of  your  lordship's  ad- 
ministration with  regard  to  the  American  fisher- 
men, yerj  naturally  increase  the  mistrust  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  entertain  of  your 
lordsnip  as  a  safe  adviser  of  her  Majesty — as  the 
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first  minister  of  the  crown.     I  forbear  at  present 
making  any  remark  on  the  m3r8terj  within  which 

Jrour  government  envelops  the  course  you  will  fol- 
ow  as  to  protection  to  agriculture,  or  in  regard  to 
the  policy  of  free- trade. 

I  am,  my  Lord, 
Respectfully,  your  olJedient  servant, 

John  Macgregor, 
M.  P.  for  Glasgow. 
1,  Prince's  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
August,  1852. 

P.  S.  The  accounts  received  from  America,  since 
writing  the  above  letter,  if  correct  with  regard  to 
the  concession  made  to  the  United  States  respecting 
the  right  to  fish  three  miles  from  the  land,  within 
the  bays  of  the  British  colonies,  show  that  the 
whole  question  is  open  to  much  more  perplexing 
difficulties  than  previously  to  such  presumed  con- 
cession. Nothing  short  of  allowing  the  whole  of 
the  fisheries  and  the  coasting-trade  of  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States  to  be  free,  and  a  free-trade 
between  them  in  fish,  will  ever  settle  the  question. 

McG. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  MILFTARr  SURGEON. 

When  it  was  determined  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, in  the  sprine  of  1847,  to  undertake  sev- 
eral military  expeditions  simultaneously  into  the 
deserts  to  the  south  of  Algeria,  it  was  my  lot  to 
accompany  the  column  of  General  Gavaignac,  both 
in  a  medical  and  scientific  capacity.  The  western 
route,  being  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous,  was 
that  assigned  to  him.  He  was  to  penetrate 
the  hitherto  unexplored  regions  traversed  by  the 
Hamian-garabas — a  poweiful  tribe,  who  could 
bring  2000  horsemen  into  the  field,  and  among 
whom  the  various  tribes  that  had  at  different  times 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  French  government  always 
found  willing  allies  whenever  they  chose  to  break 
their  treaties  and  throw  off  the  yoke.  He  was  to 
destroy  every  village  throughout  this  region  that 
refused  submission ;  and  thus  it  was  hoped  that 
the  retreats  of  Abd-eUKader  might  be  cut  off,  and 
that,  by  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war,  the  coun- 
try might  Decome  settled,  and  its  commerce  be 
restored. 

We  were  a  motley  and  grotesque-enough-looking 
caravan ;  for  our  six  battauons  of  infantry  and  four 
squadrons  of  cavalry  were  accompanied  by  three 
thousand  camels  laden  with  provision  and  attended 
by  Arab  drivers,  besides  five  hundred  mules  carrying 
water-barrels,  and  cacolets— jointed  arm-chairs — 
for  the  sick.  It  was  not  deemed  desirable  to  ob- 
serve the  strictest  military  regularity  in  our  march  ; 
so  that  French  uniforms  and  Arab  bumooses,  mil- 
itary chargers,  camels  of  the  desert,  and  pack-sad- 
dled mules  travelled  side  by  side,  pretty  much  as 
fiuicy  dictated. 

It  was  nearly  three  weeks  before  we  reached 
the  enemy's  country.  We  had  meanwhile  met 
with  the  usual  adventures  incident  to  these  re- 

f'ons.  We  had  set  fire  to  the  forests  of  the  Little 
tlas  Mountains,  and  been  obliged  to  raise  our 
camp,  and  fly  in  terror  from  the  conflagration.  We 
had  crossed  the  dreary  solitudes  of  Goor  and  Shott, 
through  which  our  dailjr  march  had  been  enliv- 
ened by  songs,  or  beguiled  by  listening  to  the 
wild  l^ends  of  our  Arab  jraides ;  and  night  after 
night  we  had  encamped,  like  the  vagabond  tribes 


of  Sahara,  either  round  the  mouths  of  wells,  or 
without  water  in  the  open  plains,  each  man  re- 
ceiving a  scanty  supply  irom  the  barrels,  while  the 
beasts  were  left  to  hear  their  thirst  as  they  could. 
But  now,  after  passing  the  basins  of  the  Shott,  and 
gaining  the  slight  elevation  beyond,  we  entered  on 
a  tract  of  desert  as  vet  untrodden  by  European 
feet,  and  met  with  trials  of  a  nature  the  least  of 
all  expected. 

The  wide  waste  which  lay  before  us  appeared  uni- 
form and  level  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but 
somewhat  diversified  by  verdant  patches  of  halfa 
(coarse  grass  of  the  desert)  and  by  deceitful  ap- 
pearances of  sheets  of  water,  produced  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  light  in  the  undulating  vapors  rising 
from  the  burning  sand.  In  the  distance,  some- 
thing like  blue  waves  appeared ;  it  was  part  of  the 
great  Atlas  chain  ;  but  close  at  hand,  to  our  right, 
was  a  long  line  of  dunes.  These  eminences,  smooth 
and  sterile  as  marble  domes,  were  apparently  as 
solid  too ;  but  we  knew  that,  if  the  desert  wind 
should  blow,  they  would  be  shaken  into  moving 
clouds  of  sand,  overwhelming  all  before  them. 

Our  column  proceeded  in  suence.  The  sofl  sand 
yielded  no  echo  to  the  tread.  £very  one  appeared 
thoughtful  and  abstracted.  This  place  has  terrors 
even  for  the  Arabs ;  they  tell  a  thousand  stories  of 
the  Pass  of  Sidi-Mohammed-el-Aoori ;  it  was  there, 
in  times  remote,  that  great  armies  were  overpowered 
and  slain  by  hostile  bands,  or  destroyed  by  the  scarce- 
ly less  merciless  elements ;  there  many  travellers 
have  disappeared  in  the  storm  or  fallen  under  the 
hand  of  the  murderer.  It  is  the  ^'gate"  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  tutelar  genii  have  placed  the  terrific 
dunes  as  a  hieroglyphic  warning  to  those  who  rashly 
approach.  They  seem  to  say,  **  here  begins  the 
empire  of  Sterility  and  Death  ;  enter  if  thou  dar- 
est ! "  Doubtless  the  Arab  tales  had  some  influence 
on  our  minds,  increasing  the  well-grounded  fears 
inspired  by  the  natural  features  of  these  arid 
wastes.  Several  of  us  mentally  repeated  that  mel- 
ancholy line  fix)m  Dante — 

Lasoiate  ogni  speransa  voi  che  entrate  ;* 

and  not  a  few  pictured  to  themselves  a  body  of 
troops  visiting  these  sands  half  a  century  later, 
and  finding  the  bones  of  Cavaignac's  army  scat- 
tered here  and  there  over  the  plains. 

Hitherto  the  atmosphere  had  always  been  per- 
fectly clear,  but  now  it  was  thick  aiul  cold,  the 
horizon  wearing  that  gray,  heavy  aspect  which  in 
Europe  precedes  a  fall  of  snow.  No  ono,  however, 
ventured  to  pronounce  this  word  ;  it  appeared  an 
occurrence  so  unlikely  in  the  phiin,  at  such  a  sea- 
son and  under  such  a  latitude.  What  then  was  our 
surprise,  on  awaking  on  the  morning  of  t!i«  IDth  of 
April,  to  find  the  tents  covered  witli  a  thick  sheet  of 
snow,  and  to  see  the  vast  expanse  of  tlie  dt^sort  white 
to  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  like  the  (roziMi  stoppos  of 
Siberia  !  The  general  ordered  the  camp  to  l)i?  raised 
immediately,  ror  the  bivouac  afforded  very  sininty 
materials  for  fire,  and  he  hoped  there  ini;j;ht  be 
wood  in  the  mountains  if  he  could  reacli  them. 
The  snow  continued  to  fall  in  hirj^e  flakes  ;  the 
troops,  anxious  and  sorrowful,  descrilied  a  thousand 
circaits  and  made  a  thousand  useless  turnings,  for 
our  Arab  guides  were  utterly  at  fault.  During  three 
or  four  months  previous  to  the  expedition,  Cavaig- 
nac  had  been  selecting  and  retaining  as  guides 
whatever  Saharians  he  could  find  acquainted  with 
that  part  of  the  desert  he  intended  to  traverse. 

*  All  hope  alMmdon  ye  that  enter  here. 
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The  Arabs  are  gifled  with  remarkable  dexterity  in 
steering  without  compass,  recognizing  a  footstep 
imperceptible  to  the  common  eve,  scenting  the 
water  at  a  distance,  and  finding  their  w^  by 
marks  which  would  escape  the  most  observant  Euro- 
pean. A  Sabarian  once  affirmed  to  Colonel  Dau- 
mas :  **  I  am  not  considered  remarkably  sharp- 
sighted,  but  I  can  distinguish  a  goat  from  a  sheep 
at  the  distance  of  a  dav'S  journey  ;  and  I  know 
some  who  smell  the  smoKC  of  ^a  pipe,  or  of  broiled 
meat,  at  thirty  miles  !  We  all  know  each  other 
by  the  track  of  our  feet  in  the  sand,  for  no  one 
tribe  walks  like  another,  nor  does  a  wife  leave  the 
same  footprint  as  an  unmarried  woman.  If  a  hare 
has  passed,  we  know  by  its  footprint  whether  it  is 
male  or  female,  and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  it 
is  with  young.  If  we  see  the  stone  of  a  date,  we 
know  the  particular  tree  that  produced  it.'' 

Our  conductors,  though  not  pretending  to  all 
this  sagacity,  were  nevertheless  fiur  in  advance  of 
some  of  us  who  proudly  called  ourselves  **  old  Af- 
ricans,-' and  considered  ourselves  wonderfully  ex- 
pert in  tracking  the  desert  paths.  But  now  the 
landmarks  on  which  they  depended  had  disap- 
peared beneath  the  snow ;  and  the  atmosphere  was 
80  surcharged  with  it,  that  the  mountain  summits 
eould  no  longer  be  descried.  At  length  the  guides 
abandoned  the  hopeless  effort,  and  declared  that 
they  had  entirely  lost  the  way,  and  knew  not  in 
what  direction  to  proceed.  At  this  juncture, 
Cavaignac,  remembering  that  the  mountains  had 
appeared  due  south  on  the  preceding  evening, 
seized  his  compass  and  boldly  ordered  the  troops 
in  that  direction.  It  was  the  only  hope  ;  but  the 
march  became  so  fatiguing,  and  the  natives  gave 
so  little  encouragement  to  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing the  mountains  wooded,  that  a  halt  was  ordered , 
and  a  bivouac  on  the  snowy  plain. 

Many  were  the  miseries  that  attended  this  en- 
campment. The  rattling  of  arms  was  heard  on 
every  side,  for  the  soldiers  were  shivering  to  such 
a  decree  that  they  could  not  hold  their  ^uns 
steadily.  What  would  they  now  not  have  given 
for  some  of  the  wood  they  had  so  wantonly  de- 
stroyed in  the  forests  of  the  Tell !  But  the  bivouac 
was  not  even  supplied  with  chiah — one  of  the 
commonest  plants  in  Sahara,  having  a  ligneous 
root,  which  had  hitherto  served  us  for  fuel  when 
everything  else  failed.  Nothing  was  to  be  found 
but  halfa,  green,  and  steeped  in  snow  ;  and  the 
most  skilful  kindlers  succeeded  only  in  amusing 
themselves  for  a  time  with  poor  little  fires,  that 
emitted  more  smoke  than  name.  The  men,  of 
course,  could  not  make  their  soup ;  but  the  general 
ordered  them  rations  of  biscuit  and  coffee.  For  my 
own  part,  not  being  able  to  make  a  fire  of  wet 
halfa,  I  was  looking  disconsolately  at  a  bit  of  bis- 
cuit, and  a  little  morsel  of  cheese,  which  was  to 

compose  my  dinner,  when  Lieutenant  N sent 

word  that  his  fire-makers  had  been  more  successful, 
and  that  they  offered  me  a  corner.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, I  sat  down  to  two  boiled  eg^,  which  ap- 
peared delicious.  Meanwhile,  the  night  drew  on. 
The  soldier's  bed  out-of-doors  is  a  sheep-skin  laid 
on  the  bare  ground,  under  a  tent  so  small  that  he 
cannot  stand  upright  in  it.  Now,  as'  the  earth 
was  very  damp,  those  who  did  not  take  the  pre- 
caution of  choosing  a  little  mound,  and  removing 
a  portion  of  the  wet  soil,  soon  found  themselves 
literally  in  the  mud,  and  were  obliged  to  g^t  up, 
and  walk  about  all  night. 

The  snow  continued  to  fall  thick  and  fiMt,the 
thermometer  marking  7  degrees  below  the  freezing- 


point  during  the  night.  Some  days  before,  it  had 
oeen  125  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  sun  ;  so  that 
we  were  doomed,  as  in  the  purgatory  of  Dante — 

A  0offerir  tonnenti  caldi  e  geli  ; 

from  which,  by  the  way,  Milton  has  obviously 
borrowed  his  idea  of  infernal  torment : 

And  feel  bj  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes,  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  and  there  to  pine 
Immovable,  infixed,  and  frozen  round. 
Periods  of  time,  thence  hurried  back  to  fire. 

At  the  sound  of  the  morning  watch-gun,  the 
camp  presented  a  most  distressing  spectacle.  The 
Arabs  and  negroes  of  tlie  convoy  were  lying  mo- 
tionless in  the  open  air,  rolled  in  their  bumooses 
Many  of  these  poor  creatures  were  but  lightly 
clad,  and  had  the  lower  limbs  entirely  nakedL 
They  were  so  benumbed  and  stupefied  with  cold, 
that  they  refused  to  rise  and  load  the  camels ; 
they  begged  to  be  allowed  to  lie  still  and  die  in 
peace.  The  cattle  also  were  in  a  sad  condition, 
not  only  firom  cold,  but  hunger;  for  the  snow- 
covered  ground  afforded  them  no  pasture.  As  part 
of  the  provisions  had  been  damaged,  it  was  now 
asked,  in  dismay,  what  would  become  of  the  army 
if  the  beasts  should  perish  1  The  recollection  of 
the  disaster  at  Boo-laleb,  where  the  column  of 
General  Levasseur  left  so  many  men  in  the  snow, 
occurred  to  the  stoutest  hearts.  But  even  darker 
shades  mingled  in  the  prospects  of  our  troops ;  for 
"  General  Levasseur,"  said  they,  "  was  only  thirty 
miles  from  a  post  occupied  by  French  troops,  and 
the  neighboring  tribes  raised  and  reanimated  those 
whom  they  found  alive,  though  benumbed,  on  the 
plain  ;  but  we  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  far  from 
any  human  dwelling,  what  will  become  of  us? 
Hunger,  thirst,  and  the  enemy,  will  soon  finish  the 
remains  of  our  unfortunate  army." 

But  the  officers  are  on  foot,  setting  the  example 
of  vigorous  exertion,  and  striving  to  comfort  and 
encourage  the  men ;  while  the  calm  and  quiet 
prudence  of  the  general  inspires  every  one  with 
confidence  in  endeavoring  to  obey  his  orders,  aa 
the  only  hope  of  deliverance.  We  begin  our 
march  ;  the  snow  is  now  falling  only  at  intervals ; 
it  lies  two  feet  deep  in  the  hollow  plains,  and 
above  a  foot  on  the  level  and  rising  ground. 

Some  of  the  men,  however,  remained  as  if 
nailed  to  the  soil— Hsot  only  their  limbs  benumbed, 
but  their  mental  energies  so  paralyzed  as  to  be  in<^ 
capable  of  acting  on  the  physical  ;  the  mind  inao* 
cessible  to  moral  incentives,  and  the  body  insen- 
sible to  the  influence  of  outward  stimulants,  hj 
and  by  they  found  energy  to  beg  that  they  might 
be  hoisted  on  the  arm-chairs  ;  but  this  was  jpeN 
emptorily  refused.  Since  Napoleon's  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  the  recent  work  of  Dr.  Shrimpton  on 
the  disaster  at  Boo-Taleb,  every  one  knows  the 
consequence  of  indulging  this  deceitftil  stupor. 

But  we  found  we  must  do  more  than  talk ;  so 
we  set  the  drums  and  trumpets  about  the  ears  of 
the  sleepers,  and  made  Uieir  comrades  shake  them 
with  aU  their  might.  It  was  not  till  after  an 
boar's  march,  in  which  coaxing,  scolding,  and 
pushing,  stimulants  to  laughter  and  provocatives  to 
anger,  had  been  incessantly  employed  in  turn,  that 
the  vital  powers  appeared  to  be  in  tolerably  full  play. 
There  was.  one  man  more  obstinate  than  the  re^, 
who,  in  Older  to  get  a  place  on  one  of  the  cacolets, 
threatened  every  minute  to  lie  down  on  the  ground; 
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I  slid  among  the  ranks,  and  began  telling  one  of 
his  comrades  all  the  horrible  stories  I  Knew  of 
those  who,  yielding  to  sleep  in  the  cold,  had 
awaked  no  more ;  adding  with  affected  indifference  : 
*^  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  leave  some  of  our 
poor  men  as  a  supper  for  the  hyenas  to-night. 
There  are  two  or  three  of  them  so  benumbed  and 
stupefied,  that  they  will  perish  if  they  halt  for 
a  singile  instant."  In  a  few  minutes  I  learned 
that  the  soldier  had  done  begging  to  be  carried  ; 
he  Siiid  his  strength  was  returning. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  human  distress,  it 
seems  almost  like  trilling  to  advert  to  the  poor 
swallows.  On  awaking  in  the  morning,  I  had 
found  two  under  my  oed-cover.  They  allowed 
themselves  to  be  taken,  and  either  could  not  or 
would  not  fly  away  when  I  tried  to  banish  them. 
So  I  put  them  in  the  hood  of  my  cloak,  and 
allowed  it  to  fall  down  my  back,  while  I  raised 
over  my  head  that  of  the  ample  bumoose  which  I 
wear  in  the  cold  above  all  my  other  garments. 
The  swallows  travelled  thus  for  several  hours,  and 
gradually  recovered  in  their  warm  nest.  When 
ttie  sun  emitted  some  genial  rays,  I  took  them  out, 
and  set  them  free.  They  fluttered  for  some  time 
round  my  horse,  uttering  a  little  cry,  which  I  took 
for  an  expression  of  gratitude  before  taking  flight 
into  the  mountains. 

Other  companies  of  them  had  taken  shelter  un- 
der the  matted  hair  which  hangs  from  the  flanks 
of  the  camel ;  and  when  the  pitiless  driver  per- 
sisted in  dislodging  them,  they  departed  with  a 
plaintive  cry,  to  seek  an  asylum  with  a  camel 
whose  driver  was  more  hospitable.  A  sentinel  had 
found  one  in  his  pocket  during  the  night,  but  it 
paid  dearly  for  its  lodging — he  roasted  it  for  his 
supper  !  These  poor  birds  had  fled  from  the  rigors 
of  a  European  winter,  to  find  cold  as  severe  in  the 
heart  of  Africa.  Alas !  how  many  of  us  felt  that, 
like  the  swallows,  we  had  exiled  ourselves  to  im- 
prove our  fortunes,  and  were  now  in  danger  of 
perishing.  How  gladly  would  we  have  resigned 
all  our  hopes  of  glory  and  advantage  for  the  fire- 
side of  the  modest  paternal  dwelling ! 

But  before  night  we  encamped  in  the  shelter  of 
the  mountains ;  the  chiah,  which  grew  in  abun- 
dance around  us,  enabled  us  to  kindle  fires,  and  a 
salutary  reaction  took  place  in  the  spirits  of  the 
troops.  According  to  a  common  practice  of  mine, 
I  invited  to  supper  the  man  whose  life  I  had  saved 
by  frightening  him  into  exertion.  After  swallow- 
ing a  glass  of  warm  wine,  well  sueared,  and  spiced 
with  tincture  of  cinnamon,  he  licked  his  lips, 
sucked  the  edges  of  his  glass,  and  said :  **  Thank 
ye,  doctor ;  but  for  you  I  should  have  been  dead," 
with  a  naivete  which  I  can  never  forget,  and 
which  even  now  mingles  pleasing  associations  with 
the  thoughts  of  those  days  of  suflering. 

The  next  day  nearly  200  of  the  men  were 
affected  with  partial  or  total  blindness.  Some  had 
merely  a  sensation  like  fatijgue  of  the  visual  or- 
gans, with  heaviness,  watering,  and  inflammation 
of  the  conjunctive  membrane.  But  with  others 
the  pain  was  acute,  the  eye  much  inflamed,  and 
the  cornea  covered  with  minute  ulcerations.  Those 
who  were  more  slightly  aflfected,  marched  like  per- 
sons enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  trying  to 
see  their  way  out  of  it ;  they  took  a  few  steps 
with  their  eyes  shut,  then  halt  opened  them  with 
evident  pain  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  before 
them,  and  quickly  closed  them  again.  But  many 
had  for  the  time  wholly  lost  tneir'  sight ;  they 
stumbled  on  the  tufts  of  halfa,  and  rollwl  on  the 


ground,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  hoist  them  on 
the  cacolets.  The  general,  in  a  state  of  much  un- 
easiness, called  a  council  of  such  members  of  the 
military  corps  of  health  as  were  found  in  his  col- 
umn. Some  were  of  opinion  that  this  epidemic 
was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  cold,  others  that  it 
was  attributable  to  the  smoke  of  the  chiah  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that,  both  before  and  after  this  period, 
we  had  experienced  nearly  as  great  extremes  of 
heat  by  day  and  cold  by  night,  without  any  such 
consequences,  and  that  some,  who  had  not  ap- 
proached the  chiah  fires,  were  as  severely  affected 
as  those  who  had.  It  was  concluded,  with  every 
appearance  of  reason,  that  the  real  cause  was  the 
dazzling  light  reflected  from  the  snow  during  our 
march  on  the  20th  of  April.  I  recollect  one  ar- 
tillery-man, who  was  conducting  his  gun,  when 
suddenly,  as  the  sun  broke  out  afresh,  he  stopped, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  turned  his  head  in  every  direction, 
and  exclaimed,  *'  I  cannot  see  ;  I  am  quite  blind ! " 
Although  we  had  not  expected  snow  in  the  plains 
of  Sahara,  the  general  had  anticipated  the  efiects 
of  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  sand,  and  the 
possibility  of  small  particles  of  it  getting  into  the 
eyes ;  and  with  this  view  each  man  had  been  pro- 
vided with  a  green  gauze  veil.  But  the  soldier 
dislikes  anything  out  of  his  regular  routine  as 
much  as  the  most  ignorant  peasant :  so,  when  the 
order  was  given  that  these  veils  should  be  worn,* 
the  soldiers  wore  them  to  be  sure — in  their  pockets. 
I  insisted  that  each  man  should  fasten  his  on  his 
helmet,  and  this,  too,  was  done ;  but  it  was 
allowed  to  fly  like  a  streamer  behind,  instead  of 
beins  drawn  over  the  eyes.  Happily  the  epidemic 
was  out  temporary,  and  none  permanently  suffereii 
the  loss  of  sight  as  the  punishment  of  his  folly. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
I'm  THINKING   OF  THE   PAST. 

BT   J.    E.   CARPENTER. 

I  'm  thinking  of  the  past,  Kate, 

I  *m  thinking  of  the  time 
When  we  both  looked  to  the  future 

As  to  some  far  sunny  clime  ; 
But  the  present  is  not  brighter, 

Though  our  lives  are  waning  fast. 
For  our  bosoms  then  were  lighter, — 

Yes,  I  'm  thinking  of  the  past. 

I  'm  thinking  of  the  past,  Kate, 

I  'm  thinking  of  the  hours 
When  we  thought  to  have  a  hornet  Kate, 

With  its  garden  and  its  flowers  ; 
But  our  litUe  ones  must  stem,  love, 

Like  us,  life's  wintry  blast, 
We  had  hoped  to  live  for  them,  love, 

But  I  'm  thinking  of  the  past. 

I  'm  thinking  of  the  past,  Kate, 

I  'm  thinking  of  our  talk 
When  hand-in-hand  we  wandered 

In  many  a  moonlit  walk, 
And  that  sweet  recollection 

Of  love,  that  still  shall  last, 
Will  cheer  my  deep  dejection 

As  I  'm  thinking  of  the  past. 

•  Porter^  to  earr^,  is  the  word  by  which  the  French  ex- 
press to  wear  a  thmg,  so  that  the  error  of  Cayaignao*« 
soldiers  was  somewh^  more  ezoosable  than  it  would  have 
been  In  Englishmen. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magaiine. 
ALPHONSE   EARR. 

For  some  time  past  it  has  been  our  intention  to 
devote  a  few  pages  to  the  examination  of  twenty- 
6ve  volumes  of  tales,  essays,  novels,  and  drolleries, 
which  occupy,  under  the  initial  K,  a  comer  of  our 
French  bookcase.  We  know  not  whether  M.  Al- 
phonse  Karros  works  are  as  much  read  in  England  as 
those  of  some  of  his  popular  and  mischievous  co- 
temporaries  ;  but  we  suspect  that  they  are  not.  He 
is  of  a  different  school  from  those  clever  miscreants, 
whose  glittering  pages,  vivid  with  attractive  colors 
that  conceal  the  most  pernicious  tendencies,  make 
his  writings  appear,  by  contrast,  pale  and  monoto- 
nous. Some  time  ago,  when  incidentally  mention- 
ing his  very  charming  novel  of  La  Fanulle  Alaiuy 
we  extolled  the  propriety  of  many  of  M.  Karros 
works ;  and,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
poisonous  doctrines  of  Eugene  Sue,  that  reckless 
pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  populace,  with 
the  profanity  and  impurity  of  most  of  Madame 
Sand's  novels,  and  with  the  unclean  and  anti- 
social lucubrations  of  minor  scribes  too  numerous 
to  mention,  there  are  few  of  his  books  but  seem 
innocent  and  unoffending.  Comparative  praise 
must  not,  however,  be  mistaken  for  unqualified 
approval.  Grave  faults  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
his  earlier  works  ;  and  we  fear  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  with  the  exception  of  La  Famille  Alain,  and 
of  one  or  two  others,  the  books  upon  which  he  has 
apparently  bestowed  most  pains  are,  upon  the 
whole,  the  least  unobjectionable.  Two  of  his 
longest  works — written,  it  is  true,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  when  their  author  was  a  very 
young  man,  but  over  which  he  has  evidently  lin- 
geredwith  love  and  painstaking — are  not  only  un- 
pleiisant  in  tone  and  untrue  to  nature,  but  in  parts 
immoral  and  licentious.  Of  his  more  recent 
writings,  the  shorter  and  slighter  are  generally  the 
most  exempt  from  anything  likely  to  shock  English 
readers.  It  is  an  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  M. 
Karr's  that  he  apparently  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
defiice  his  fairest  pages.  In  France  he  has  a  high 
reputation  as  a  man  of  esprit ;  but  esprit  includes 
good  taste  as  well  as  wit,  and  to  the  former 
quality  he  sometimes  forfeits  his  claim.  One  feels 
vexed  at  the  eccentricity  or  perverseness  which 
lead  him  to  blot,  by  license  and  triviality,  the 
most  interesting  of  his  books.  When  he  steers 
clear  of  these  shoals,  his  delineations  frequently 
possess  both  feeling  and  delicacy ;  whilst  the 
shrewdness  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  he 
oft<in  exhibits,  prevent  our  believing  him  the  dupe 
of  the  sophistry  and  misanthropy  that  sometimes 
flow  from  his  pen.  Desiring  to  judge  him  as 
favorably  as  he  will  permit  us  to  do,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  an  instance  of  the  bad  taste 
of  which  we  complain,  we  turn  to  the  set  of  novels 
included  under  the  eccentric  title  of  Ce  qu'il  y  a 
dans  une  Bouteille  d'Encre,  We  may  here  observe 
that  M.  Karr*s  books  are  generally  remarkable  by 
the  oddity  of  their  names.  Some  of  these,  such 
as  Fort  en  Thhme,  Pour  ne  pas  etre  Trdze^  Une 
Folk  Histoire,  although  pithy  enough  in  French, 
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translate  but  lamely  into  English.  Others  are 
German,  as  Am  Rauchen,  **  Whilst  Smokine,"  or, 
more  freely,  **  Over  a  Pipe ;"  and  I^nerteij  the 
name  given  to  a  collection  of  tales,  and  touching 
whose  appositeness,  which  is  not  very  clear,  M. 
Karr  is  perfectly  inexplicit.  The  novels  compos- 
ing the  **  Ink  Bottle"  set  are  plainer  in  their  ap- 
peUations.  One  of  them,  called  Clotilde^  is  clever 
but  disagreeable.  It  contains  some  well-drawn 
characters,  but  all  the  most  prominent  of  these 
are  either  vicious  or  fools.  Genevieve  is  another 
of  this  series,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  author's 
productions.  And  yet  the  chances  are  that  the 
reader  throws  it  aside  before  he  has  got  through 
the  first  fifty  pages,  and  denounces  it  as  one  of  the 
common  run  of  loose  French  novels,  in  which  mo- 
rality is  sneered  at,  or  at  least  lost  sight  of.  In 
reality,  the  chief  fault  of  the  book — almost  its  only 
one— lies  in  those  first  fifty  pages.  Could  we  strike 
out  or  remodel  them,  Genevieve  would  be  a  very 
charming  novel.  As  it  is,  it  begins  with  a  blemish ; 
its  commencement  is  in  M.  Karr's  worst  style. 
The  substance  of  the  o£fending  portion  may  be 
inoffensively  given  in  very  few  words.  Monsieur 
Lauter  is  a  German,  good,  kind-hearted,  generous, 
and  resident  at  Chalons-sur-Mam.  An  aiectation 
of  a  stoical  and  unbending  character  is  his  principal 
weakness.  His  wife,  Rosalie,  a  blooming  French- 
woman seventeen  years  younger  than  himself,  has 
rendered  him  the  happy  father  of  two  beautiful 
children,  son  and  daughter.  A  few  years  after 
their  birth  he  detects  her  in  an  intrigue  with 
an  empty  coxcomb,  a  new  comer  to  the  town. 
Rosalie's  character,  although  tinged  with  coquetry, 
previously  unsulliecT     Lauter    forgets    his 
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stoicism,  puts  a  pistol-case  under  his  arm,  and 
walks  out  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  with  the 
seducer.  From  that  day  forward  neither  husband 
nor  lover  are  seen  or  heard  of.  This  last  sentence 
brings  us  to  page  50,  where  the  scene  changes  ;  a 
leap  is  taken  over  three  years,  and  one  reads  far 
into  the  book  before  conjecturing  the  necessity  of 
the  preliminary  incident.  And  when  its  intimate 
connection  with  the  plot  of  the  novel  at  last  ap- 
pears, we  are  under  the  charm  of  a  most  engaging 
narrative,  delicately  told ;  and  the  cynical  levity 
of  the  commencement,  already  wellnigh  forgotten, 
flashes  upon  our  memory  as  doubly  offensive.  The 
incident  could  hardly  have  been  dispensed  with, 
but  it  might  have  been  very  di£ferently  told,  with 
a  gravity  and  conciseness  that  would  have  greatly 
increased  its  effect.  The  manner  is  here  the 
offence.  Doubtless  there  are  very  few  of  the  weak- 
nesses and  sins  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  of 
which  the  novelist  ma^  not  rightfully  avail  him- 
self, with  the  laudable  view  of  pointing  a  moral 
and  warning  from  vice.  But  he  should  beware  of 
missing  his  aim,  and  making  that  from  which  it  is 
his  duty  to  deter,  appear,  even  for  the  moment, 
venial  or  attractive.  The  handling  may  constitute 
all  the  difference  between  a  wholesome  lesson  and 
a  repugnant  and  dangerous  picture. 

** Xet  us  talk  a  little,"  says  M.  Karr,  by  manner 
of  heading  to  his  tenth  chapter,  after  effecting,  in 
the  last  line  of  the  ninth,  the  disappearance  of  M. 
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Lauter  and  his  riyal,  "  of  M.  Chaumier,  burgess 
of  the  little  town  of  Fontainebleau."  And  here 
we  pause  to  remark  that  nothing  can  be  more  ca- 
pricious and  fantastical  than  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  M.  Rarr's  books.  His  chapters  are  of  all 
lengths,  from  six  lines  to  any  number  of  pages. 
We  could  point  out  some  of  two  lines,  ana  of  a 
line  and  a  half,  and  that  are  considerably  shorter 
than  their  argument.  Sometimes  he  devotes  a 
chapter  to  a  letter  to  Jules  Janin,  or  some  other 
friend,  or  to  the  narration  of  an  incident  personal 
to  himself,  and  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
book,  or  to  gossip  about  a  dog,  a  flower,  or  a  lizard 
— in  short,  to  anything  that  comes  uppermost. 
At  first  one  smiles  at  the  oddity  of  these  digres- 
sions, and  admires  the  neatness  and  independent 
point  that  some  of  them  possess ;  but  afler  a  time 
they  become  wearisome,  the  reader  considers  them 
as  knots  upon  the  thread  of  the  story,  and  wonders 
why  they  are  introduced,  unless  with  the  purpose 
of  swelling  the  volume — to  the  attainment  of  which 
object  the  three  line  chapters,  made  a  pretext  for 
three  pages  of  white  paper,  very  considerably  con- 
tribute. And  doubtless  many  of  M.  Karros  readers, 
puzzled  to  explain  his  vagaries,  his  occasional  crude 
sophisms  ana  impertinent  assertions,  end  by  im- 
puting to  him  either  an  immoderate  share  of  affec- 
tation, or  a  slieht  derangement  in  the  cells  of  his 
brain,  insufficient,  however,  to  neutralize  his 
amusing  qualities  as  a  writer.  If  he  has  his 
defects,  he,  upon  the  other  hand,  carefully  avoids 
many  to  which  his  contemporaries  are  prone.  He 
is  conscientiously  brief  in  his  descriptions,  and 
scruples  not  to  (juiz  Balzac  unmercifully  for  his 
lonff-windedness  m  this  particular.  A  satirist  bj 
proiession,  the  editor  of  the  Gulpes  gives  his 
brother  novelist  the  full  length  of  his  lash.  Fortu- 
nately poor  Balzac's  broad  shoulders  were  pretty 
well  used  to  the  thong,  which  is  applied,  moreover, 
with  all  good-humor.  Nobody  will  mistake  the 
object  of  the  following  bit  of  parody,  extracted 
from  Une  Histoire  Invraisemblable.  A  friend  has 
been  reproaching  M.  Karr  with  a  brevity  too  great 
for  his  own  interest.  *  *  When  you  write  romances,' ' 
he  says,  *^  are  you  not  paid,  like  other  people,  by 
the  line,  the  page,  the  sheet?*' 

**  Certainly,"  replies  M.  Karr;  **  why  should  I 
not  conform  to  the  established  custom  in  such  mat- 
ters?" 

**  Conform  to  established  custom  as  much  as  you 
like,  but  at  least  study  the  masters  of  the  art,  and 
learn  of  them  not  to  squander  your  subject.  Rec- 
ollect that,  paid  by  the  line,  Larochefoucauld,  if 
he  had  lived  in  our  days,  and  lived  by  the  produce 
of  his  pen,  would  have  obtained  by  his  Maxims 
scarcely  a  fortnight's  subsistence.  You  have 
already  brought  upon  the  scene  an  innkeeper, 
half-a-dozen  travellers,  a  conscript  and  his  family, 
all  of  which  were  portraits  to  paint.  And  the  inn ! 
do  you  think  one  of  the  masters  I  speak  of  would 
have  let  off  the  inn  as  cheaply  as  you  have  done  ? 
Ft\r  from  it.  Every  saucepan  would  have  paid  him 
toll  to  the  tune  of  ten  sous  at  the  very  least.  And 
the  chimney  !  he  would  not  give  the  chimney  for 
fiilteen  francs ;  and  there  is  also  a  carriage  from 
which  you  might  have  extracted  a  profit." 

**  Would  you  have  had  me  stop  it  on  the 
road?" 

^*No,  but  that  carriage  owes  you  ten  francs, 
which  you  might  have  paid  yourself." 

And  the  friend  proceeds  with  caricatures  of  the 
verbose  style  of  various  literary  celebrities.  Thus 
instructed,  M.  Karr  watches  an  opportunity  to 


profit  by  the  valuable  hints  he  has  received. 
Presently  casual  mention  is  made  of  a  fan.  The 
chance  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  *'  This  time,"  he 
exclaims,  '^  the  fan  shall  not  escape  toll-free  ;  the 
fan  shall  not  pass  without  paying  a  ransom.  It  is 
a  fan  in  white  satin,  with  golden  spangles.  Upon 
it  are  painted  shepherds,  but  wnat  shephords! 
trees,  but  what  trees !  sheep,  but  what  sheep ! 
The  shepherdess  has  a  sprinkling  of  powder  on 
her  hair  ;  a  boddice  of  pink  satin,  with  green  rib- 
}x)n8 ;  a  petticoat  of  the  same,  puffed  out  over 
enormous  hoops  and  elegantly  turned  up  with 
green  bows,  like  the  boddice.  On  her  feet  she 
has  little  shoes,  with  high  heels ;  in  her  hand  a 
crook,  adorned  with  ribbons ;  she  is  seated  on 
hlue  grass,  beneath  the  shadow  of  lilac  trees,"  &c., 
&c.,  to  the  extent  of  a  page  and  a  half.  *'  I  do 
not  know  many  of  my  contemporaries,"  M.  Karr 
then  observes,  *'  who,  having  caught  a  Watteau 
fan,  would  let  the  reiuler  off  so  cheaply.  The  most 
fertile  of  our  novelists  [Balzac  is  here  meant],  who, 
after  all,  is  a  man  of  sjeat  talent,  once  built  a 
house  with  the  price  of  a  description  of  a  chest 
of  drawers.  There  was  nothing  deficient  in  the 
house,  except  a  staircase,  but  that  must  not  be 
attributed  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  drawers,  but 
to  the  absence  of  mind  of  the  author,  who,  being 
his  own  architect,  had  omitted  the  stairs  in  the 

Flan  he  gave  to  the  masons — a  circumstance  which 
neither  invent  nor  exaggerate. "  This  is  the  sort 
of  sarcastic  gossip  and  caricature  indulged  in  by 
M.  Karr,  to  an  extent  sometimes  nearly  us  tiresome 
as  Balzac's  interminable  descriptions  of  chairs  and 
tables.  To  return,  however,  to  M.  Chaumier,  of 
Fontainebleau,  the  brother  of  Madame  Rosiilie 
Lauter,  who  had  married  against  his  will,  and 
with  whom  he  had  since  held  no  communiciition. 
Here  is  his  house,  as  described  by  M.  Karr,  who, 
himself  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  country,  of 
gardens,  trees,  and  flowers,  is  very  happy  in 
sketches  of  the  kind.  '^  The  entrance  was  through 
an  alley  of  acacias,  with  thick  and  tufted  foliage, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a  little  dark-green 
door,  where  hung  a  deer's  foot,  by  way  of  bell- 
handle.  When  the  door  was  opened,  you  en- 
tered a  court,  each  of  whose  flag^  was  surrounded 
by  a  fringe  of  grass.  In  one  comer  was  a  well, 
so  old  that  the  stone  brim  was  worn  away,  and 
covered  with  reddish-sreen  moss.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  courtyard  stood  a  two-story  house,  reached 
by  a  small  flight  of  steps,  with  a  rusty  iron  railing ; 
the  ground  floor  comprising  the  dining-room,  M. 
Chaumier's  bed-room  and  study,  and  the  kitclicn. 
On  the  first  floor  were  the  bedchambers  of  littfo 
Rose  Chaumier,  of  her  brother  Albert,  and  of 
Dame  Modeste  Holland,  M.  Chaumier's  confiden- 
tial housekeeper.  The  upper  story  served  as 
fruit  and  store-room ;  the  nnen  was  spread  tlicrc 
to  dry,  and  sometimes  Honor^  Rolland,  Modeste  *a 
husband,  and  a  soldier  by  profession,  occupied  it 
for  the  rare  intervals  during  which  the  8tat<i  could 
dispense  with  his  services.  In  rear  of  the  house 
was  a  large  garden,  of  wild  and  uncultivated  as- 
pect. Before  M.  Chaumier  bought  the  property, 
the  garden  had  been  perfectly  cultivated ;  out  since 
then,  thanks  to  neglect,  thistles,  nettles,  and  other 
weeds  had  choked  the  delicate  flowers ;  the  trees 
alone  and  a  few  vigorous  plants  had  resisted,  and 
had  even  attained  a  remarkable  size.  Two  lar^e 
apple-trees,  a  servioe-tree,  over  which  a  clematis 
twined,  likes,  enormoas  moss-grown  rose  trees, 
formed  the  principal  riches  of  tne  garden ;  pop- 
pies sowed  themselves  every  year,  and  at  tne 
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angle  of  the  coping  of  tlie  wall,  blossomed  a  bright 
duster  of  wail-flower."  Add  to  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  description  Madame  Rosalie  Lauter 
and  her  two  children,  Leon  and  Genevieve,  and  we 
at  once  group  together  all,  save  one,  of  the  prom- 
inent characters  of  the  book.  Three  years  after 
her  husband's  disappearance,  Madame  Lauter 
writes  to  her  brother.  Herself  ignorant  of  Lau- 
ter's  fate,  she  has  lived  repentant  and  retired  de- 
voting herself  to  her  children.  **  By  selling  all  I 
have,"  she  says  to  M.  Chaumier,  *'  I  shall  realize 
about  thirty  thousand  francs.  Will  you  let  me  go 
and  live  with  you?  You  shall  guide  me  in  the 
employment  of  my  little  fortune,  and  in  the  edu- 
cation of  my  children  ;  I  will  replace  for  yours  the 
mother  they  have  lost — and,  thus  surrounded,  we 
will  grow  old  in  peace  and  affection.  Your  answer, 
my  good  brother,  will  restore  me  to  happiness  or 
plunge  me  into  deepest  discouragement.'*  In 
spite  of  the  manoeuvres  of  Modesto  Holland,  who 
purloins  the  letter  from  her  master's  pocket,  and 
does  all  she  dares  to  prevent  compliance  with  its 
request,  M.  Chaumier,  who,  although  a  negro- 
emancipator  and  theoretical  philanthropist,  is  not 
quite  dead  to  the  more  practical  sympathies  of 
humanity,  welcomes  his  sister  and  her  children. 
Madame  Lauter  has  over-estimated  the  probable 
proceeds  of  her  little  property.  It  yields  but 
twenty  thousand  francs  ;  and  as  she  dares  not,  and 
will  not,  be  a  tax  upon  her  brother,  she  sinks  this 
little  sum  upon  her  life,  justifying  the  act  in  her 
own  eyes  l)y  the  reflection  that  it  will  enable  her  to 
give  her  cliildren  a  good  education,  which  leads  to 
everything. 

The  four  cousins  grow  up  together.  The  devel- 
opment of  their  respective  characters ;  the  de- 
scription of  their  happy  life  in  the  little  country- 
house  and  its  wild  old  garden ;  the  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice  of  Modeste  Holland,  who  racks  her 
spiteful  invention  to  devise  annoyances  for  Madame 
Lauter,  to  whom  she  hiis  vowed  eternal  detesta- 
tion ;  the  long-suffering  of  Hosalie,  who,  humbly 
penitent  and  anxious  fur  her  children,  courageously 
and  patiently  submits  to  the  petty  insults  of  her 
persecutor  rather  than  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
her  brother's  house — these  and  other  domestic 
matters  furnish  M.  Karr  with  several  charming 
chapters  tolerably  free  from  those  unseasonable 
digressions  and  speculations  with  which,  however, 
he  never  can  entirely  abstain  from  interlarding  and 
deteriorating  his  volumes.  Leon  and  Albert  go  to 
study  at  Paris ;  Madame  Lauter  sells  her  last 
trinkets  tliat  her  son  may  have  the  same  allowance 
ns  his  cousin.  In  her  letters  she  urges  him  to 
work  hard ;  but  Leon  takes  this  for  a  mere  matter- 
of-course  recommendation,  and  attends  more  to 
music  than  to  books.  Ho  has  a  fine  voice,  and  in 
a  short  time  he  l)ecomes  a  proficient  on  the  violin. 
This  pursuit,  and  the  recollection  of  his  pretty 
cousin  Rose,  his  cliildish  partiality  for  whom  is 
merging  in  nianlv  love,  preserve  him  from  the  dis- 
sipation indulged  in  by  Albert,  who  is  of  a  more 
volatile  and  frivolous  character.  Rebuffed  by  a 
pretty  widow,  whose  conquest,  in  his  boyish  vanity, 
he  fancied  he  had  made,  Albert  retreats  to  rusti- 
cation at  Fontainebleau.  And  now  begin  poor 
Genevieve's  sorrows.  She  loves  her  cousin  with 
the  purest  affection,  and  is  repaid  by  indifference. 
Albert  never  dreams  of  regarding  her  otherwise 
than  as  a  sister,  and  is  wholly  unaware  of  her  sen- 
timents towards  him.  He  tortures  her  by  carving 
upon  the  trees  of  the  forest  the  initials  of  his  dis- 
dainful Parisian  beauty,  and  returns  to  Paris  for 


his  last  year  of  pretended  study  and  real  idlenesB. 
All  this  time  Leon  dreams  of  Rose,  neglects  his  law 
books,  and  plays  concertos.  He  is  on  the  way  to 
become  a  first-rate  musician  and  no  lawyer.  An  un- 
expected letter  from  Genevieve  gives  him  a  terrible 
shock.  Madame  Lauter  is  dead ,  during  the  absence 
of  her  brother,  to  whom  on  the  eve  of  her  decease  she 
dictates  a  letter,  commending  her  children  to  his 
care.  Two  days  after  her  funeral,  M.  Chaumier's 
fortune  is  trebled  by  the  favorable  termination  of 
a  long-pending  law-suit.  He  promises  Grenevieve 
and  Le(m  to  be  a  father  to  tnem,  and  keeps  his 
promise  tolerably  well  until  Leon  one  day  declares 
his  rooted  aversion  to  the  law,  and  his  intention  to 
adopt  music  as  a  profession.  Whereupon  his 
uncle  desires  him  to  reckon  no  longer  on  his  sup- 
port, and  to  keep  away  from  his  house — which 
Leon  accordingly  leaves,  after  declaring  his  love  to 
Rose  and  obtaining  an  assunince  that  it  is  recipro- 
cated. 

Besides  his  cousin  Albert  and  his  student  com- 
rades, Leon  has  one  intimate,  who  is  almost  a 
friend.  This  is  a  fellow-lodger  named  Anselmo, 
fifanatico  per  la  musica^  who,  attracted  by  Leon's 
musical  skill,  has  sought  his  acquaintance,  and 
occasionally  visits  him  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  listen 
to  his  violin.  He  makes  long  absences  from  Paris, 
and  Leon  had  not  seen  much  of  him,  but  has  never- 
theless conceived  a  sort  of  affection  for  him,  f<mnded 
on  the  simple  but  distinguished  manners  of  Ansel- 
mo, on  the  interest  he  seems  to  take  in  his  affairs, 
on  the  encouragement  he  gives  him  to  struggle 
bravely  along  the  up-hill  road  of  life.  Indeed, 
Anselmo  shows  a  degree  of  good  feeling  and  sym- 
pathy naturally  captivating  to  a  young  and  gener- 
ous heart.  After  his  rupture  with  his  uncle,  Leon 
at  once  proceeds  to  consult  his  friend,  and  to  inform 
him  of  his  project,  or  rather  of  his  resolution. 

"  M.  Anselmo  encouraged  him,  and,  without 
ceasing  to  be  his  assiduous  auditor,  entirely  changed 
his  manner  of  listening.  It  was  no  longer  a  per- 
sonal satisfaction  he  sought  when  Leon  phiyea  on 
the  violin ;  he  no  longer  gave  himself  up  to  the 
charm  of  melody.  He  judged,  criticized,  found 
fault,  insisted  on  numerous  repetitions  of  the  same 
passages.  Then,  when  there  was  an  important 
opera,  a  good  concert,  or  a  great  artist  to  be  heard, 
M.  Anselmo  always  had,  by  chance,  in  the  pocket 
of  his  old  brown  coat,  a  ticket  for  the  concert  or 
theatre.  One  day  he  said  to  Leon — *  I  am  very 
intimate  with  M.  Kreutzer  ;  he  will  l>e  most  happy, 
on  my  recommendation,  to  give  you  the  few  lessons 
you  still  need  ;  call  upon  him  to-morrow  with  a 
letter  I  will  give  you.'  Kreutzer  gave  no  lesson 
under  twenty  francs  ;  it  was  a  piece  of  good  luck 
Leon  would  never  have  dared  to  hope  for.  He 
could  not  help  admiring  the  punctuality  and  exact- 
ness of  the  professor,  who  never  abridged  the  lesson 
even  by  five  minutes.  And  what  equally  astonished 
him  was,  that,  whilst  Kreutzer  thus  faithfully  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  a  friendship  such  as  is  rarely 
met  with,  he  never  inquired  aiW  his  friend.  One 
day  Leon  and  M.  Anselmo  met  Kreutzer  in  the 
street.  *•  To  whom  did  you  bowT  said  M.  Anselmo 
to  Leon. 

t<^  Did  you  not  recognize  him  V 

**  *  No.' 

•*  *  It  was  your  friend,  M.  Kreutzer.' 

"  •  I  did  not  see  him.' 

"  *  It  is  surprising.' 
*  **  *  Very  surprising.' 

** '  He  passed  dose  to  as ;  but  neither  did  he 
seem  to  reoogniBeyoa.' 
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'*  One  morning  M.  Anselmo  said  to  Leon — <  It 
is  time  for  you  to  earn  monejr ;  you  have  a  fine 
taient ;  my  friend  Ejreutzer  will  l)e  so  obliging  as 
to  give  you  a  few  more  lessons,  and  any  advice 
you  may  need.  But  whilst  thus  perfecting  your- 
self, you  must  make  yourself  heard,  and  give  lessons 
in  your  turn.  Here  is  the  address  of  a  pupil  with 
whom  you  will  commence  the  day  after  to-morrow  ; 
he  will  give  you  ten  francs  a  lesson.  The  price  is 
almost  ridiculous  for  a  young  professor ;  but  you 
should  give  no  lessons  at  a  lower  rate.  There  are 
few  reakl  connoisseurs,  and  the  majority  estimate 
music  only  by  what  it  costs.'  Leon  knew  not  how 
to  thank  M.  Anselmo ;  butM.  Anselmo  said  to  him 
— ^  You  owe  me  no  thanks  ;  one  of  my  friends,  a 
very  rich  man,  wishes  his  son  to  learn  the  violin. 
He  asked  me  to  tell  him  of  a  good  professor ;  you 
were  at  hand ;  I  must  have  gone  out  of  my  way 
not  to  render  you  this  little  service  ;  and,  besides, 
I  know  few  professors  whose  play  pleases  me  as 
much  as  yours.  I  am  ofif  to  Germany,  and  shall 
not  return  till  spring.  Write  to  me  sometimes, 
and  tell  me  of  your  success,  for  I  am  sure  you  will 
succeed.     Farewell.' " 

M.  Karr  here  skips  over  a  ^ear  in  three  pages, 
occupied  by  gossip  about  an  mk-bottle  and  a  bar- 
carole. In  the  interim,  Genevieve  had  Ijeen  for- 
bidden to  see  her  brother,  had  dedined  obeying, 
and  had  gone  to  live  with  him.  Leon,  whose  rep- 
utation daily  augmented,  and  who  earned  a  toler- 
able income,  occupied  a  little  apartment  in  the 
Rue  St;  Uonore.  His  musical  talent  made  him 
much  sought  after  in  society  -y  and  his  uncle,  to 
whom  he  never  failed  respectfully  to  bow  when 
they  met  at  a  ball  or  concert,  was  not  sorry  some- 
times to  say :  The  young  man  is  my  nephew. 
**  Once,  when  M.  Chaumier  had  said  this,  he  found 
himself  puzzled  to  reply  to  the  very  natural  question 
— *  Why  do  we  never  meet  him  at  your  Sunday 
parties?'  It  was  impossible  to  say — *  Because  I 
forbade  him  my  house ;  and  I  did  so  because  he 
would  be  a  musician,  and  acquire  the  talent  you 
applaud,  and  of  which  I  myself  capnot  help  being 
rather  proud. '  So,  one  dav  M.  Chaumier  beckoned 
Leon  to  him,  and  said — *  iNephew  Leon,  there  is 
mercy  for  every  offence.  I  may  have  thought  it 
right  to  punish  an  outbreak  of  youthful  wilfulness, 
but  I  did  not  mean  to  banish  my  sister's  children 
forever  from  my  house.  Rose  and  Albert — when 
we  see  Albert — speak  of  you  two  every  Sunday, 
when  there  are  always  two  places  empty  at 
table,  which  I  do  not  like  to  see.  Come,  then, 
next  Sunday,  with  your  sister,  and  let  us  forget 
our  little  differences. '  By  an  involuntary  impulse. 
Rose  threw  her  arms  round  her  father's  neck,  to 
thank  him  for  this  good  thought,  which  he  had 
confided  to  no  one.  Leon  thanked  M.  Chaumier 
aloud,  and  Rose  with  her  eyes  and  heart.  Thence- 
forward Genevieve  and  Leon  dined  every  Sunday 
at  their  uncle's. 

**  Albert  had  bought  a  solicitor's  practice,  and 
left  everything  to  his  head  clerk,  whilst  he  himself 
thought  only  of  amusement. ' ' 

**  M.  Anselmo  had  written  twice  to  Leon,  who 
had  forgotten  to  answer  him." 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  already  have  his  "sus- 
picions  concerning  this  M.  Anselmo,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  shabbiness  of  his  only  ooat,  abounds 
in  opera  and  concert  tickets,  and  has  interest  to 
procure,  gratis,  music-lessons  usually  paid  at 
twenty  francs  apiece.  About  this  time  he  retains 
from  Germany  iil  the  same  threadbare  ^b  and 
ancient  hat ;  traces  Leon  to  his  new  lodgings,  ae- 


cares  a  room  in  the  same  house,  and  becomes  ao- 
quainted  with  Rose.  His  arrival  was  opportune 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  brother  and  sister.  It 
was  a  Sundaj  evening  ;  they  had  been  to  dine  as 
usual  at  their  uncle's,  and  had  found  no  one.  M. 
Chaumier  and  Rose  had  gone  upon  a  party  of 
pleasure.  As  to  Albert,  he  had  not  been  scon  nt 
his  father's  for  a  week.  Genevieve  and  Ixjon  looked 
mournfully  at  each  other.  For  them  the  Sunday 
was  the  festival  that  supported  them  through  thv» 
privations  and  monotony  of  the  other  six  days.  But 
their  concern  was  more  for  each  other  than  fur 
themselves.  Under  all  disappointment*),  tho 
tondercst  fraternal  love  supported  them.  M.  An- 
selmo happened  to  have  opera  tickets  in  his  pocket. 
And  this  time,  by  a  lucky  chance,  it  was  a  whole 
box,  instead  of  two  places  ;  so  that  Rose  accom- 
panied her  brother  and  his  friend,  who  soon,  by  his 
kindness  and  attention,  became  her  friend  iilso. 
One  morning  he  came  early  to  visit  them.  *•  *  I 
have  a  walk  to  propose  to  you,'  he  said.  '  I  am 
the  agent  of  Baron  Arnlnrg,  a  rich  German  noble- 
man, who  proposes  residing  at  Paris,  and  I  ani 
having  a  house  built  for  him  in  the  Champs  Elysocs. 
Ue  has  given  very  exact  instructions  on  all  the 
principal  points,  out  he  leaves  the  deUiils  to  me. 
The  house  is  just  finished,  but  wants  decorations, 
and  the  garden  has  to  be  laid  out.  M.  Arnljerg 
has  a  son  and  daughter,  whom  he  tenderly  loves. 
Their  apartments  must  be  fitted  up,  but  I  am  old, 
and  have  forgotten  what  pleases  a  young  man  ;  and 
I  am  entirely  ignorant  as  to  the  tastes  of  a  young 
lady.  1  want  you,  therefore,  to  help  me  in  my  un- 
dertaking with  your  advice.  We  will  breakfast 
together  at  the  Champs  £lys^es,  and  afterwards 
we  will  visit  the  baron's  future  habitation.'  On 
his  return  from  the  house,  where,  having  received 
carte-hlanche  as  to  expense,  he  and  Genevieve  have 
exhausted  their  imagination  to  devise  the  most 
tasteful  adornments  for  the  apartments  of  the 
wealthy  baron's  children,  Leon  perceives,  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  then  crowded  with  gay  equipages, 
Rose  Chaumier  in  a  carriage  with  some  fashionable 
friends,  and  attended  by  a  young  exquisite,  assidu- 
ous for  her  favor.  Rodolph  de  Redeuil  galloped 
at  the  carriage  door ;  the  vehicle  passed  so  rapidly 
that  Leon  could  not  be  sure  whether  Rose  had  rec- 
ognized him  and  his  sister.  Then,  notwithstand- 
ing M.  Anselmo's  philosophical  commonplace, 
Leon  felt  all  the  painfulness  of  his  poverty.  Ho- 
dolph  ealloped  by  the  side  of  Rose  !  He  had  n«> 
horse,  ue  never  should  have  one  ;  and  yet  he  waH 
a  good  horseman,  skilful  and  bold.  He  glanced  at 
his  clothes,  which,  for  cut  and  freshness,  could  not 
vie  with  those  of  Rodolph.  Rather  unjustly,  his 
vexation  reflected  itself  on  Rose ;  he  felt  angry  with 
her,  because  Rodolph  de  Redeuil  had  a  fine  horse 
and  a  coat  made  by  .  .  ." 

CHAPTER   XLIV. 

THE  AUTHOR  INTERRUPTS  HIMSELF — TOUCniNO  THK  DIFFI- 
CULTY OP  WRITING  raSTORY,  AND  THE  MULTIPLICITV  OF 
INFORMATION   ESSENTIAL  TO   THE   HISTORIAN 

*^  The  deuce  take  me  if  I  know  who  was  tho 
fashionable  tailor  at  that  time.'* 

The  last  fifteen  words  we  have  written,  form  an 
entire  chapter  of  M.  Karr's  book,  and  we  have 
given  it  as  an  example  of  his  ti-ivial  and  imperti- 
nent odditT.  In  chapter  xlv.  we  are  informed  thai 
Anselmo  bitterly  lamented  having  torn  his  coat 
against  a  nail  in  the  bacon's  new  house.    The  con- 
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.  be  testified  miite  dissipated  a  suspicion  of 
Qenevieve's,  who  mncied  she  had  seen  him  give  a 
piece  of  gold  to  a  poor  German  tailor  out  of  work. 

If  Leon  is  sad  at  Rose's  coquetry,  Genevieve  is 
not  without  her  sorrows.  She  receives  an  advan- 
tageous ofler  of  marriage,  and  Albert  almost  breaks 
her  heart  by  praising  the  good  qualities  of  her 
suitor,  and  urging  her  to  accept  him.  Blind  to 
the  jewel  that  lies  upon  his  path,  her  insensible 
cousin  turns  aside  after  tinsel.  She  hears  of  his 
squandering  his  fortune  and  his  time  upon  an 
actress.  Then,  to  repair  his  extravagance,  he 
makes  a  rich  marriage,  and  poor  Genevieve  cannot 
refuse  to  be  present  at  his  wedding — the  funeral 
of  her  happiness. 

We  cannot  trace  a  tithe  of  the  incidents  and 
episodes  of  this  book,  which  is  a  sort  of  history  or 
chronicle  of  a  family,  extending  over  several  years. 
J5arly  in  the  second  volume  there  are  a  couple  of 
chapters  relating  to  Albert's  intrigues,  whicn  had 
been  as  well  omitted.  Then  we  have  some  ludi- 
crous scenes  in  an  artistes  painting  room.  Here  M. 
Karr  is  perfectly  at  home.  His  peculiar  humor 
finds  full  scope  in  depicting  the  frolics  of  a  party 
of  young  painters  (a  very  numerous  class  in  Paris), 
who  imagine  they  study  art,  whilst  in  reality  they 
do  nothing  but  smoke  long  pipes,  make  bad  puns, 
cut  jokes  on  their  rapin  or  color-grinder  (a  boy  of 
fourteen,  with  long  hair  and  a  gray  blouse,  up  to 
every  kind  of  villuny,  and  christened  Gargantua, 
on  account  of  his  prodigious  appetite),  and  devise 
means  t)f  torturing  their  landlord,  who  occupies  a 
floor  in  the  same  house,  and  has  the  impertinence 
to  ask  for  his  rent.  In  a  sitting  held  to  deliberate 
upon  this  grave  ofifence,  and  apportion  a  proper 
punishment,  a  variety  of  resolutions  are  adopted, 
and  a  great  deal  of  untranslatable  fun  is  introduced. 
Leon  calls,  and  is  forthwith  taken  to  task  by  his 
brother  artists  for  the  shabbiness  of  his  dress,  and 
lor  his  defection  from  their  parties  of  pleasure. 
The  truth  was  that  the  summer,  by  taking  his  pu- 
pils out  of  town,  had  sadly  diminished  his  income ; 
and  Leon,  whose  aflection  for  his  only  sister  was 
a  species  of  idolatry,  stinted  himself  of  the  very 
necessaries  of  life  that  she  might  enjoy  its  super- 
fluities. In  reply  to  the  humorous  and  sood- 
humored,  but  point-blank  attack  of  jthe  embryro 
Parisian  Apelles,  Leon  afiected  a  rakish  tone, 
talked  vaguely  of  disorder,  debt,  dissipation,  &c., 
&e. 

**  When  he  might  have  said  : 

*'  *  I  am  badly  dressed,  but  my  sister  Genevieve 
lacks  nothing; — her  satin  shoes  are  of  the  best 
maker,  and  set  off  her  pretty  foot  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  her  dresses  are  made  by  tHfe  most  re- 
nowned milliner ;  I  have  no  cloak,  but  she  has 
wood  in  abundance  to  warm  herself;  my  sister 
Genevieve  wants  for  nothing ;  hideous  poverty  ap- 
proaches her  not,  to  blight  her  blooming  youth 
with  its  mortal  breath.'  " 

(iciiL'vieve  was  far  from  suspecting  the  straits  to 
which  her  unselfish  brother  was  often  reduced. 
Nevertfieless  she  invented  every  sort  of  economy 
to  save  his  money ;  whilst  Leon,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  trembled  with  grief  and  rage  at  the 
mere  idea  of  her  suffering  a  privation,  invented 
wants  for  her,  in  order  to  satisfy  them.  **  One  day 
he  found  Genevieve  busy  repairing  an  old  gown. 
That  very  morning  he  had  seen  upon  the  Boulevard 
various  actresses  and  loose  women  magnificently 
dressed  and  drawn  by  superb  horses.  *  Good 
Heavens !  *  he  had  said  to  himself,  *  what  does 
Providence  reserve  for  a  good  and  virtuous  girl  like 


Genevieve,  when  all  that  is  rich  and  beautiful  in 
the  world  is  lavished  upon  such  creatures  as  those  V 
The  thought  had  haunted  him  all  the  day ;  and 
the  work  on  which  Genevieve  was  eneaged  em- 
bittered his  regrets.  He  sat  down  beside  her  and 
said :  *  Why  do  you  make  up  that  old  worn-out 
dress?' 

**  *  Indeed,'  said  Genevieve,  *  I  assure  you  it  will 
do  me  much  honor  this  summer!' 

"  *  Less  than  a  new  one,  though  V 

**  *  A  new  one  would  be  expensive,  and  our 
means  — ' 

**  *  Who  told  you  that,  my  dear  girl?  Do  you 
share  the  vulgar  notion  that  an  artist  is  an  unfor- 
tunate wretch,  doomed  to  live  in  misery  and  die 
in  an  hospital  ?  The  sister  of  a  musician  should 
be  on  a  par  with  the  proudest.  I  earn  money — a 
great  deal  of  money.  It  is  my  wish  you  should 
always  be  elegantly  dressed.  Give  that  old  frock 
to  the  servant ;  after  dinner,  we  will  go  out  and 
buy  a  new  one.' 

**  And  as  they  passed  along  the  Boulevards,  he 
took  her  to  Tortoni's  to  eat  ice.  Near  them  sat 
several  ladies  whose  carriages  waited  hard  by.  A 
flower-girl  came  to  oSev  a  bouquet  of  remaikable 
beauty. 

**  *  What  is  the  price?'  said  one  of  the  ladies. 

*** Ten  francs.' 

**  *  It  is  too  dear.' 

"  The  woman  offered  her  flowers  to  the  other 
ladies,  and  received  the  same  answer  from  all. 
But  when  she  came  to  Leon,  he  threw- two  five- 
franc  pieces  upon  the  table,  and  presented  the 
bouquet  to  Genevieve.  The  ladies  and  their  male 
companions  looked  at  the  artist's  sister  with  an 
air  of  curiosity. 

"  *  What  folly!'  said  Genevieve  to  her  brother, 
as  they  left  Tortoni's. 

"  '  Not  at  all,'  replied  Leon.  *  Are  you  not 
much  prettier  than  all  those  women  with  their  im- 
pertinent looks  ?     I  was  glad  to  vex  them  a  little.' 

**  And  they  entered  a  shop,  where  Leon  selected 
the  best  of  everything"  for  his  sister. 

**  The  same  night,  oefore  going  to  bed,  he  inked 
the  seams  of  his  only  coat." 

There  is  a  quiet  naturalness  about  this  passage 
that  pleases  us  much.  We  see  the  true  artist- 
character;  proud,  generous  to  prodigality,  self- 
denying  and  susceptible.  M.  Karr  is  happy  in 
traits  of  this  kind.  By  an  accidental  circumstance 
Genevieve  discovers  the  poverty  her  bn)ther  so 
carefully  conceals.  On  the  eve  of  a  dinner  at  the 
house  of  a  pupil,  she  witnesses,  without  his  knowl- 
edge, the  inking  of  the  seedy  coat,  the  refolding 
of  the  worn  cravat — all  the  manoeuvres,  in  short, 
resorted  to  by  the  shabby-genteel.  '*  Genevieve 
noiselessly  retreated  ;  she  passed  a  sleepless  night ; 
her  brother's  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  were,  for 
the  first  time,  revealed  to  her.  The  next  day  she 
said  nothing  of  her  discovery  ;  but  as  she  passed 
through  the  room  in  which  the  old  coat  hung  over 
a  chair — that  old  coat  for  which  many  despised 
Leon — she  stooped  and  kissed  it  with  respect." 
And  although,  since  the  day  of  Albert's  marriage, 
a' low  fever  mined  her  health,  and  at  times,  in 
spite  of  her  piety  and  resignation,  she  suffered  from 
terrible  attacks  of  despondency,  the  courageous 
girl  vied  with  her  brother  in  ^nerosity  and  de- 
votedness.  She  dismissed  their  only  servant — a 
charwoman — who,  for  a  few  francs  a-week,  came 
each  morning  to  do  the  housework. 

"  I  dare  not  think  but  that  God  cast  an  approv- 
ing glance  on  Genevieve,  when,  in  the  morning,  an 
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houf  before  daybreak,  she  gently  got  up  and  lit  her 
candle.  Then  she  began  the  most  menial  toil ; 
she  washed  the  dishes,  she  swept  the  rooms — 
anxious  above  all  things  not  to  disturb  Leon,  who 
would  be  grieved  to  see  her  labor  thus,  and  would 
insist  on  her  ceasing  to  employ  the  only  means 
she  had  been  able  to  devise  of  contributing  to  the 
household  expenses.  But  what  she  did  with  the 
most  touching  care  and  respect  was  to  brush  Leon^s 
clothes.  How  she  cherished  that  poor  old  coat, 
which  recalled  all  the  self-imposed  privations  he 
had  borne  for  her !  With  what  care  she  put  in  a 
stitch  whose  necessity  she  had  perceived  in  the 
daytime,  but  of  which  she  had  not  spoken,  because 
she  felt  it  would  be  adding  to  Leon's  sorrows  to 
show  him  that  he  succeeded  not  in  deceiving  his 
sister  !  An  old  coat,  indeed,  but  an  old  coat  mure 
respectable  than  richest  purple — a  work  nobler  than 
the  embroidery  of  idle  women  on  tissues  of  gold 
and  of  silver. 

**  Genevieve  had  delicate  hands,  white  and 
tapering,  with  nails  of  a  tender  pink  ;  and,  with 
these  pretty  hands,  she  cleaned  even  her  brother's 
shoes;  then  she  put  everything  in  its  place, 
exactly  as  the  charwoman  (ud.  Her  work 
done,  she  prepared  breakfast;  then  she  dressed 
herself,  and  combed  and  braided  her  beautiful 
hair,  that  Leon,  when  he  left  his  chamber,  might 
find  nothing  in  her  appearance  to  make  him  sus- 
pect the  task  she  haa  nUfilled.  £?ery  morning  it 
was  the  same  labor  and  the  same  care. 

**  One  night  Leon  wished  to  give  her  money, 
but  she  showed  that  she  still  had  much  more  than 
was  probable ; — poor  girl,  how  happy  she  was 
that  night !  Leon  then  thought  he  might  perhaps 
affi)rd  a  new  hat,  his  old  one  navine  long  been  kept 
together  only  by  the  most  extraordinary  attention. 
The  next  day  he  passed  five  or  six  times  before  the 
hatter's  door,  without  daring  to  enter ;  at  last 
the  sight  of  his  hat  in  a  mirror  decided  him,  and 
he  went  in,  ashamed,  for  others,  to  have  worn  his 
hat  so  long — ashamed,  for  himself,  not  to  wear  it 
a  little  longer." 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  Mad&me  Lauter's 
funeral,  Leon  and  Genevieve  went  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  were  astonished  to  find,  in  place  of  the 
wooden  cross  that  had  stood  there  a  year  previ- 
ously, a  slab  of  black  marble  covering  their 
mother's  grave.  Her  name  was  upon  it,  and  vari- 
ous dates — one  being  that  of  her  death,  and  another 
of  her  birth.  To  the  others  they  could  attach  no 
particular  meaning.  The  tombstone  was  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing  ;  they  could  not  ascer- 
tain who  had  erected  it.  Men  had  brought 
marble  and  railing  from  Paris,  saying  they  were 
sent  and  paid  by  the  family  of  the  deceased  lady. 

Genevieve  fell  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  recall  the 
charwoman  she  had  dismissed.  Leon  summoned 
a  physician,  who  would  not  say  there  was  no  hope, 
but  who  shook  his  head  gravely  in  reply  to  his 
Questions,  and  could  not  deny  that  there  was 
danger,  although  he  declared  it  not  imminent. 

'*  One  morning  Leon  went  out,  saying  to  Gene- 
vieve— *  I  will  be  back  early,  and  bring  what  the 
doctor  ordered.'  For  the  first  time  he  lefl  her 
without  money ;  Leon  had  none  at  all ;  but  he 
had  to  give  a  lesson  to  a  lady,  who  already  owed 
him  for  tuition,  and,  according  to  custom,  she 
would  that  day  pay  him. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  lesson,  M.  Rodolph  de 
Redeuil  was  announced.  Bodolph  came  in, 
kissed  the  lady's  hand,  and  bowed  to  Leon  with  a 
protective  air  of  such  extreme  impertinenoe  that 


Leon  had  some  difficulty  in  returning  the  salata- 
tion — yet  more  cavalierly.  Leon  was  there  as  a 
paid  professor ;  Rodolph,  had  he  even  been  Leon's 
friena,  would  not  have  the  courage  to  own  it  under 
such  circumstances  ;  but  as  it  was,  both  of  them, 
whenever  they  met,  neglected  no  opportunity  of 
showing  their  mutual  dislike.  Rodolph,  who  had 
leas  wit  than  Leon,  had  not  often  the  advantage 
of  his  adversary — notwithstanding  the  superiority 
of  position  behind  which  he  intrenched  himself; 
and  his  aversion  became  more  bitter  at  each  meet- 
ing. 

'^  *  M.  de   Redeuil,'  said  Madame   de  Drean, 

*  will  you  allow  me  to  continue  my  lesson?' 

**  Leon  fell  himself  change  color ;  it  was  asking 
Rodolph  whether  he  was  to  be  sent  away  or  not. 
Rodolph  bowed  in  silence;  but  before  he  could 
speak,  Leon  had  resumed  his  seat  at  the  piano,  and 
had  pitched  the  key  for  Madame  de  Drean.  She 
sang,  and  when  she  had  finished,  Leon  said  ; 
*That  is  not  very  well  sung.'  Rodolph  sprang 
from  his  seat,  exclaiming,  'Delightful!'  Leon 
pretended  not  to  hear  him,  and  pointed  out  to 
Madame  de  Dr^an  the  faults  she  had  committed  ; 
then,  as  the  manner  in  which  Rodolph  had  paid 
his  compliment  was  more  than  disobliging  to  him, 
he  added  :  *  There  are  persons  who  would  consider 
it  well  sung,  but  you  are  too  happily  endowed  to 
be  satisfied  with  vulgar  mediocrity.' 

**  Madame  de  Drean  asked  Rodolph  if  he  was 
musical.  *  No,'  was  his  answer,  '  but  for  a  year 
past  I  have  a  foor  devil  of  a  piano-master,  who 
walks  a  league  a-day  through  the  mud  to  give  me 
a  lesson  I  hardly  ever  take.  I  have  lately  adopted 
the  plan  of  maJdng  him  play  something  droll  to 
amuse  me  ;  I  give  him  his  ticket  and  he  takes  him- 
self off.' 

"  *  Poor  devil,  indeed !'  murmured  Leon,  *  to  bo 
obliged  to  submit  to  that.' 

'*  *  You  should  follow  my  example,'  said  Rodolph ; 
*M.  Lauter  plays  very  nicely  on  the  violin — it 
would  amuse  you.' 

'^  ^  I  am  well  aware,'  replied  Madame  de  Dr^an, 

*  of  M.  Lauter's  talent.  He  was  so  good  as  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  it  at  my  last  party,  to  which  he 
was  land  enough  to  come.' 

''  Leon  thanked  Madame  de  Dr^an  in  his  heart ; 
Rodolph  bit  his  lips.  *  Why  did  you  not  come  V 
added  Madame  de  Dr^n. 

**  *  I  do  not  care  for  music,'  replied  Rodolph ,  *  and 
your  note  informed  me  that  your  party  was  entirely 
musical ;  besides,  I  had  promised — '  Here  Leon 
interrupted  by  a  prelude  upon  the  piano,  and  asked 
Madame  de  Dr^n  if  she  would  sing  an  old  ditty, 
to  which  Ae  was  particularly  partial.  An  an^ry 
cloud  crossed  Rodolph 's  brow.  Madame  de  Drean 
got  "^p  and  began  the  song.  Whilst  she  san^i^, 
Rodolph,  his  elbow  on  the  piano,  his  head  on  one 
side,  ogled  her  with  all  his  powers  of  fascination. 

*  Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  Leon,  *  but  your  elbow  on 
the  piano  takes  away  a  great  deal  of  the  sound.' 

"The  lesson  was  at  an  end,  but,  before  Rodolph, 
Leon  would  not  do  like  the  voor  devil  of  a  piano- 
master,  who  received  his  ticket  and  went  away  ,— - 
besides,  it  was  not  thus  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  acting  with  Madame  de  Drean.  Leon  was 
perfectly  well-bred,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
his  pupils  were  generally  glad  to  treat  him  with 
proper  consideratioo.  I  except  a  few  persons  who, 
in  their  worship  of  gold,  never  really  believe  that 
what  is  given  for  money,  however  precious  it  may 
be,  is  actually  worth  the  money  exchanged  for  it, 
and  who  always  think  themselves  the  benefactors 
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of  thoee  to  whom  they  give  money,  however  little 
they  give,  and  whatever  the  value  of  what  is 
given  them  in  exchange  ;  for,  after  all,  say  they, 
U  is  not  money, 

*'  It  was  nowise  astonishing  or  unusual,  there- 
fore, that  Leon,  the  lesson  over,  took  a  chair  and 
remained  to  chat.  There  is  nothing  more  disa- 
ereeable  for  a  man  than  to  be  detected  by  another 
in  ogling  and  looking  languishing.  This  was  the 
kind  of  vexation  Leon  had  occasioned  Rodolph 
when  he  politely  begged  him  not  to  put  his  elbow 
on  the  piano.  Madauie  de  Dr^an  talked  of  music ; 
Rodolph  mode  several  nonsensical  remarks. 

**  *  In  France,'  said  Leon,  *  music  is  strangely 
understood  ;  it  is  taken  like  an  intermfttent  fever. 
For  five  or  six  years  nobody  thinks  of  music  ;  then 
it  suddenly  comes  into  fashion  agi\in  ;  everybody 
loves  it  and  talks  of  it,  and  is  transported  when 
listening  to  it.  Young  men  crowd  the  stalls  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  exclaim ;  Bravo,  Roubine! 
Bravay  la  Grise!  whilst  Rui>ini  and  Grisi  sing,  so 
that  neither  they  nor  the  rest  of  the  audience  can 
hear  the  singers  thus  applauded.  It  is  a  pity  to  see 
the  most  lovely  thing  in  the  world,  the  most  divine 
of  arts,  thus  rendered  ridiculous;  it  is  a  pity  to 
see  persons  affecting,  for  want  of  a  proper  appreci- 
ation of  music,  an  admiration,  grotesque  by  its 
exaggeration,  for  strollers  to  whom  they  pay  a 
thousand  times  more  homage  than  to  the  great  men 
of  genius  whose  works  they  sing.' 

"  *  Monsieur  Lauter,'  said  Kodolph,  *  who  is 
now  at  the  head  of  our  young  violinists?' 

**  It  was  impossible  to  ask  a  more  malicious 
question  ;  it  was  saying  to  Leon  :  I  do  not  reckon 
you — ^you,  a  mere  second-rate  performer.  Leon 
understood  all  the  impertinence  of  the  inquiry,  and 
replied  coldly — 

"  *  I  am,  sir.' 

'^  Rodolph  thought  to  answer  by  an  ironical 
smile.  But  Madame  de  Dr^n,  almost  in  spite  of 
herself,  cried  out,  *  Bnvvo,  M.  Lauter !' 

**  hy  the  by,'  continued  the  lady,  *  your  delight- 
ful talent  is  no  reason  for  m^  not  paying  your 
lessons  ;  for  when  they  are  paid,  I  am  still  most 
grateful  to  you  for  giving  them.  I  am  in  your 
debt  since  the  last.  You  have  my  tickets,  have 
you  not?' 

*^  That  morning  Leon  had  counted  the  tickets 
four  times,  to  be  quite  sure  be  had  not  forgotten 
any,  and  to  run  no  risk  of  delaying  their  payment ; 
and  before  entering  Madame  de  Dr^an's house,  he 
had  put  his  hand  on  his  pocket  to  make  sure  they 
were  there.  But  the  idea  of  receiving,  in  Ro- 
dolph's  presence,  the  money  for  his  lessons,  was 
unbearable,  and  he  told  Madame  de  Dr^an  he 
had  not  got  his  tickets.  It  was  no  consequence, 
she  siiid ;  he  could  bring  them  another  day ;  she 
was  quite  sure  she  had  given  him  the  twelfth  the 
last  time  he  came,  and  she  would  give  him  his 
money  at  once.  And  she  went  to  her  writing-desk. 

**  Money  !  there  was  money,  so  near  to  Leon's 
hand  ;  money  due  to  him,  which  belonged  to  him, 
which  they  were  about  to  give  him,  which  he 
might  touch  and  grasp  and  put  in  his  pocket — 
money  which,  in  so  small  a  compass,  includes  so 
many  pleasures,  so  much  happiness  and  independ- 
ence, exercises  such  wondrous  power,  and  dnes  so 
many  tears. 

^'  And  Leon  said,  *■  No,  thank  you,  you  can  give 
it  me  some  other  time ;  it  would  inoonvenienoe  me 
to  take  it  to-day.' 

*^  Inconvenience  him  !  poor  fellow,  mi^ht  it  not 
be  thought  his  pockets  were  crammed  with  coin ! 


Alas !  his  poor  pockets  were  completely  empty  • 
if  he  left  Genevieve  nothing,  it  was  because  he  had 
nothing  left." 

We  wish  it  would  occur  to  some  man  of  heart 
and  genius,  familiar  with  the  subject,  to  write  a 
novel  founded  on  the  struggles  and  tribulations  of 
a  professional  musician  in  die  nineteenth  century. 

There  is  far  less  favor — we  had  almost  written 
mercy — shown  to  this  class  of  artists  in  England 
than  in  France  and  Germany  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  their  standard  of  manners  and  respectabil- 
ity is  here  unquestionably  lower  than  on  the  con- 
tinent. We  speak  of  the  class — individual  ex- 
ceptions are  of  course  to  be  found.  M.  Karr's  &- 
ther  was  a  pianist  of  some  eminence,  and  from  him 
the  son  may  have  inherited  his  quick  perception 
of  the  slights  and  mortifications  which  men  of  real 
talent  and  keen  feelings  are  frequently  compelled 
to  endure  with  a  smiling  countenance,  if  they 
would  not  lose  the  bread  they  have  qualified  them- 
selves to  earn  by  long  and  diligent  cultivation  of 
an  art  which  we  call  *^  fine,"  but  whose  professors 
we  too  often  treat  on  a  level  with  dancing-masters 
and  French  cook&  Independently  of  hereditary 
sympathies,  M.  Karr  is  himself  more  than  half  an 
artist.  We  do  not  say  this  because  we  infer  from 
passages  in  his  writings  that  he  cultivates,  as  an 
amateur,  both  music  and  painting,  but  because 
the  artistical  tone  of  his  mind  is  repeatedly  evi- 
dent in  his  pages.  Most  of  his  books  are  admira- 
bly adapted  lor  illustration,  which  some  of  them 
have  obtained.  They  contain  passages  which  are 
of  themselves  pictures,  just  as  they  contain  pages 
and  chapters  which  are  very  pleiising  poetry,  al- 
though their  author  has  thought  proper  to  have 
them  printed  as  prose.  M.  Karr's  love  of  the 
l)eauties  of  nature  is  most  enthusiastic ;  and  prob- 
ably many  of  his  readers  will  quarrel  with  him  for 
sometimes  lingering  too  long  over  their  descrip- 
tion. He  loves  to  dilate  on  a  flower,  a  tree,  or  a 
landscape,  and  he  does  it  well,  and  with  a  poet's 
feeling.  He  has  even  written  two  bulky  volumes, 
entitled  Voyage  autour  de  man  Jardin — a  series  of 
letters  or  essays,  botanical,  entomological,  Bori- 
cultural,  ornithological,  sprinkled  with  reminis- 
cences classical,  historical,  and  artistical — ^a  perfect 
medley,  in  short,  including  anecdotes, ^'eujva'es^<V, 
and  burlesque  inventions  ti  la  Karr,  such  as  could 
proceed  from  none  but  the  whimsical  editor  of  the 
Gulpes,  We  will  take  a  page  as  a  specimen.  It 
is  apropos  of  the  fragrant  rocket  or  dames-violet, 
which,  in  French,  has  the  prettier  name  o£ julienne. 

^'  Here  is  the  YfhitQ  julienne  with  its  long  sprays 
of  flowers  ;  you  must  stoop  to  enjoy  its  perfume ; 
at  night  only  does  it  exhale  its  migrance  a&r. 
This  was  one  of  the  favorite  flowers  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  She  was  shut  up 
in  the  worst  room  of  the  Conciergerie,  a  damp 
room  that  smelt  badly.  There,  in  the  same  cham- 
ber, a  gendarme,  separated  from  her  only  by  a 
screen,  quitted  her  neither  by  day  nor  by  night. 
The  queen's  sole  garments  were  an  old  black  gown, 
and  a  pair  of  stockings,  which  she  mended  herself 
— remaining  with  bare  feet  the  while.  I  know 
not  whether  I  should  have  loved  Marie  Antoinette, 
but  who  could  help  adoring  so  much  misery  and 
misfortune  ?  A  woman — her  name  is  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be— devised  a  joy  and  a  luxury 
for  her  whom  it  was  forbidden  to  name  otherwise 
than  as  widow  Capet.  Madame  Richard,  portrew 
of  the  prison,  daily  brought  her  nosegays  of  the 
flowers  she  loved  ;  pinks,  juficnne*,  tuberoses,  thus 
,  changing  into  perfume  the  putrid  miasms  of  the 
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prison-house.  Thus  the  poor  qaeen  had  some- 
thing to  gaze  at,  other  than  the  damp  walls  of  her 
dangeon.  Madame  Richard  was  denounced,  ar- 
rested and  put  in  prison  ;  but  thej  dared  not  per- 
secute her  further  for  her  pious  transgression — and 
they  set  her  at  liberty. 

**  Subsequently,  Danton,  in  his  dungeon,  ex- 
claimed, *  Ah  !  if  I  could  but  see  a  tree  !' 

**  '£he  julienne  remains  Marie  Antoinette's  flow- 
er ;  to  the  two  others  still  older  souvenirs  were 
already  attached  ;  the  great  Cond^,  a  prisoner  at 
Vincennes,  cultivated  pinks.  The  scent  of  the 
tuberose  was  formerly  believed  to  be  mortal  to 
women  in  childbed.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere, 
still  a  maid  of  honor,  found  herself  in  that  predica- 
ment ;  upon  the'  morrow  the  queen,  who  had  her 
suspicions,  would  pass  through  her  apartment, 
where  she  had  pretended  an  indisposition  in  order 
to  remain.  She  had  her  bed-chamber  filled  with 
tuberoses." 

We  laugh  at  some  of  his  letters,  at  others  we 
could  almost  cry,  and  a  third  chiss  we  are  apt  to 
U^at  contemptuously,  as  trivial  and  nonsensical, 
until  it  occurs  to  us  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  have  not 
sometimes  read  much  greater  nonsense  under  a 
far  duller  form.  Read  letter  xxiii.  on  board  a 
Swiss  steamboat,  and  say  if  it  does  not,  although 
no  imitation,  smack  of  the  quaint  tenderness  and 
graceful  fancy  of  Lawrence  Sterne.  See,  two 
chapters  later,  how  many  interesting  things  are 
suggested  to  the  author  by  an  old  wall,  and  how 
weuhe  says  them  ;  and  read — ^without  a  smile,  if 
you  can — ^the  quiet  satire  of  letter  zxxiv.  It  is 
yery  short — only  a  few  pithy  lines — ^we  will  trans- 
late it. 

*'  There  is  something  haunts  me  of  late.  I  have 
spoken  to  you  of  the  house,  covered  with  moss- 
nown  thatch,  and  crowned  with  flowering  iris, 
that  one  discovers  from  a  particular  part  of  my 
garden.  For  several  days  it  remained  constantly 
closed.  I  asked  my  servant  if  the  woodcutter  no 
longer  dwelt  there. 

*' '  No,  sir,  he  has  left  these  two  months.  He 
has  grown  rich  ;  he  has  inherited  six  hundred 
francs  a  year  ;  he  is  gone  to  live  in  the  town.' 

**  He  has  grown  rich  ! 

'<  That  is  to  say,  that  with  his  six  hundred  firancs 
a  year  he  has  gone  to  live  in  a  little  room  without 
air  and  without  sun,  whence  he  can  see  neither 
sky,  nor  trees,  nor  grass ;  where  he  breathes  a 
nauseous  atmosphere,  and  where  his  best  and  only 
prospect  is  a  dirty  yellow  paper,  embellished  with 
chocolate-colored  arabesques. 

**  He  has  grown  rich !  That  is  to  say,  he  has 
been  obliged  to  get  rid  of  his  dog,  which  he  had 
had  so  long,  because  it  annoyed  the  other  lodgers 
in  the  house. 

**  He  lives  in  a  sort  of  square  box ;  he  has  peo- 
ple on  his  right  and  on  his  left,  above  and  below 
nim. 

'<  He  has  left  his  pretty  cottage,  and  his  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  his  rich  carpets  of  green  herbage, 
and  the  song  of  the  birds,  and  the  scent  of  Sie 
oaks. 

"  He  has  grown  rich !    'Poor  man !'' 

To  us,  who  have  almost  as  great  a  foible  for 
flowers  as  M.  Karr  himself,  the  pages  of  his  JoW' 
ney  round  my  Garden  ofkit  most  attracting  paa- 
sages.  His  rambling  digressions  prevent  the 
least  monotony.  He  wanders  hither  and  thither 
with  or  without  pretext.  A  magnolia  takes  him 
to  China,  a  caprice  carries  him  to  Peru,  thenoe  he 
steps  across  to  the  Brazils,  and  tells  a  story  of  a 


prince  who,  on  his  return  from  distant  travel  in 
savage  lands,  was  reproached  by  a  pretty  cousin 
with  not  having  brought  her  some  outlandish  cos- 
tume. He  repelled  the  charge  of  neglect,  and 
declared  he  had  brought  home  the  complete  cos- 
tume of  an  Indian  queen,  which  was  much  at  her 
service  if  she  liked  to  wear  it.  The  lady  was  de- 
lighted ;  evening  came,  and  the  travelled  prince 
came  also,  bringing  a  box,  whence  he  took  a  very 
pretty  and  very  odd  necklace.  It  passed  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  everybody  admired  it.  The 
princess  put  it  on,  and  all  present  were  in  rap- 
tures to  see  how  it  became  her.  She  turned  to  the 
traveller  ; 

"  Well?'' said  she. 

"What?" 

"The  next  thing." 

"What  next  thing?" 

"  Yes ;  the  remainder  of  the  costume." 

"  There  is  nothing  else.  That  is  the  entire  cos- 
tume of  the  queen  in  question." 

The  princess  blushed  crimson,  and  took  ofi*  the 
collar  as  if  it  burned  her  neck. 

We  should  like  to  extract  the  very  charming 
chapter  suggested  by  the  death  of  a  blackbird,  the 
leader  of  the  author*s  garden  choir,  slain  by  a 
troublesome  friend,  whose  pointer  has  already  rav- 
aged the  flower-beds ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  we 
think  it  better  to  return  to  Genevieve  and  complete 
the  sort  of  outline  we  have  commenced  of  that  in- 
teresting novel.  We  left  Leon  in  Madame  de 
Drean's  music-room,  engaged  in  a  wordy  skir- 
mish with  M.  Rodolph  de  Redueil,  which  subse- 
quently became  so  bitter — although  veiled  by 
courtly  terms  out  of  deference  to  the  lady's  pres- 
ence— that  when  the  two  young  men  left  the  house 
together  they  exchanged  a  challenge  almost  before 
reaching  the  street.  They  then  parted ,  and  Leon 's 
first  thought  was  to  seek  a  second  and  a  pair  of 
swords,  but  he  remembered  that  the  day  was  more 
than  half  gone,  and  that  he  had  left  Genevieve 
without  money.  He  thought  of  that  he  had  just 
refused,  and  he  cursed  the  vanity  that  led  him  to 
refuse  it ; — ^he  cursed  himself  for  forgetting  his  sis- 
ter. And  he  went  to  his  friends,  the  painters,  who 
had  often  had  recourse  to  his  purse,  intending  to 
borrow  money  of  them ;  on  reaching  the  painting 
room,  he  found  the  joyous,  reckless  artists  in  high 
glee  and  full  conclave.  The  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  against  the  ofiending  landlord 
had  commenced.  The  culprit's  bell-rope  had  been 
cut,  and  was  to  be  recut  as  often  as  renewed  ;  his 
caricature  had  been  painted  on  his  door,  on  the 
common  staircase,  and  on  sundry  walls ;  a  num- 
ber of  difierent  persons  had  called  at  his  house 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  inquire,  with  grave 
fieuses,  "  if  it  were  true  that  poor  M.  Vasselin  had 
gone  out  of  his  mind,"  &c.  After  waiting  some 
time  fi)r  an  opportunity  to  take  a  friend  aside  and 
ask  a  loan,  Leon  left  the  atelier  with  his  purpose 
unaccomplished.  He  had  a  new  idea.  He  fetched 
his  violin,  which  he  had  left  at  a  pu])irs  house, 
and  hurried  to  a  pawnbroker's.  But  it  was  Sun- 
day, on  which  day  the  Mont-de-Piele  closes  early. 
Leon  was  too  late.  Weary  and  despairing,  and 
again  reproaching  himself  for  the  ridiculous  vanity 
that  had  made  him  refuse  money  of  which  he  had 
so  great  need,  he  bent  his  steps  homewards. 

"  As  he  crossed  the  Champs  Elysees,  he  saw  a 
number  of  persons  collected  together.  They  formed 
a  dark  oompaot  mass,  but  a  fitful  light  shone  be- 
tween their  feet  and  legs.  At  that  moment  Le- 
on's thoughts  were  so  ^oomy  that,  by  a  sort  of 
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Itom  Uh  ChrlKtbin  Obtemr. 
Ob  tlie  Study  of  WoriU ;  LnJurei  addrascd  [origi- 
KOtiy)  to  the  Pupils  at  the  Diocesan  Training 
School,  Windieiter.  By  Cuenevii  Trench,  i). 
D.  Second  Edition.  London  :  J.  W.  Pariier 
ud Son.     [Repnblished  hj  Redfield, New  Yurk.J 

'  Tberb  ie  a  popular  alorr,  wbioh  no  doubt  mauj 
(four  readera  are  well  acquainted  witli,  calleil 
"Ejesaod  noGyea."  If  our  childish  recollections 
do  not  play  us  falie,  the  contnut  expressod  in  the 
name  is  eiliibited  b;  two  lads,  euch  tuting  analk 
bjhimBelf;  one  sees  nothing  to  admire,  nothioK 
•ren  to  amuse  him  ;  to  the  ether,  the  beauties  uf 
oatore  are  nn  inexhaustible  treasure.  The  title 
of  the  narrative  might  well  bo  applied  figuratiTely 
ta  express  the  diSbrence  between  the  mentnt  per- 
wptiuDBofdiflerent  persons.  For  the  excursion  in 
the  fields  might  be  substituted  the  reading  of  a 
book,  which  one  person  Gods  insuSbrably  dull  ; 
while,  to  another,  it  afibrds  the  zreSitest  delight. 
llr.  Trench,  iu  the  rolumo  now  before  us,  shows 
ns  the  secret  of  deriving  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  any  book,  howcTer  seemingly  dull ;  even 
from  a  list  of  unoonnected  names,  or  the  columns 
irf'a  dictionary.  We  will  lot  him  state  the  obliKa- 
tioo  be  has  conferred  upon  us,  by  a  graceful ' 
figure  in  his  own  words  : — 

Bappose  then  that  the  pieces  of  money  which  in  the 
ordinary  intarcourae  of  life  are  paesing  through  our 
buida,  had  each  one  Bometbtng  of  its  own  which  made 
It  more  or  1»3  worthy  of  note  ;  if  on  one  was  stamped 
some  Etrikin^  maiim.  on  another  some  important  fact, 
on  a  third  a  memorable  dale  i  if  others  were  works 
of  finest  art,  graven  with  rare  and  beautiful  deiiccB, 
or  bearing  the  head  of  some  ancient  sage,  or  heroic 
king  1  while  others  again  were  the  sale  surviving  , 
monuments  of  mighty  nations  that  once  filled  the  world 
with  their  Gkme  ;  what  a  careless  Indifference  to  our  | 
<nm  improvement  would  it  argue  in  us,  if  we  were  , 
oonlcnt  that  these  should  come  and  go,  should  stay 
t^  us  or  pass  from  us,  without  our  vouchsafing  to 
them  BO  much  as  one  serious  regard  !  Such  acarrea-  ' 
oj  ther«  is,  a  curreno;  intellectual  and  Bfnritoal,  of  no 
BManer  worth, acd  one  with  which  we  have  to  trans- 
act so  much  of  the  higher  business  of  our  lives.  Let 
W  see  that  we  come  not  here  under  the  condemnation 
of  any  xuch  incurious  dulness  as  that  which  I  have 
imagined,     (p.  U4.)  I 

Our  readers  will  have  goessed  from  the  title  of 
Mr.  Trench's  book,  that  words  ore  the  currency 
ct  which  he  speaks,  and  he  could  scarcely  have 
adopteil  a  comparison  more  exiictlj  descriptive  of  i 
the  value  of  the  study  which  he  recommends.  . 
His  own  idea  of  that  value,  though  strongly  ex- 
pressed, is  not,  we  believe,  exnggerated.  I 

I  am  sure  (he  says)  that  (or  many  a  young  man 
his  first  discovery  of  the  &ct  that  words  are  living 
powers,  has  been  like  the  dropping  of  scales  from  his 
nes,  like  the  itcquiring  of  another  leniie,  or  thsintro-  I 
MCtion  into  a  new  world  ;  he  is  never  able  to  cCuse  ' 
wondering  at  the  moral  marvels  that  surround  him  on 


to  his  gaie.      (p. 

This  remark 
«spow 
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fiir  the  most  part,  on  a  deont  and  illusion,  and  that 
with  better  hnowedge  it  would  ossae.  For  once  that 
ignorance  leads  us  to  admire  that  which  with  fuller 
insight  we  should  peroeive  to  be  a  common  thing,  and 
one  demanding  therefore  no  such  tribute  ftom  ns,  an 
hundred,  nay,  a,  thousand  times,  it  prevents  ns  from 
admiring  that  which  is  admirable  indeed,     (p.  2.) 


their  organic  remains.  A  beautiful  example  il 
given  of  the  fact,  that  a  single  word  is  often  a 
concentrated  poem,  by  the  history  of  the  word 
Iribulalion. 

It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "  tribulum" — whiob 
was  the  threshing  instrument  or  roller  whereby  the 
Roman  husbandman  separated  the  com  from  the 
huslia  ;  and  "  tribulatio"  iu  its  primary  signiBoance 
was  the  act  of  Ibis  separation.  But  some  Latin 
writer  of  the  Christian  Church  appropriated  the  word 
and  image  for  the  setting  forth  of  an  higher  truth  ; 
and  sorrow,  distress  and  advsr^ty  being  the  appointed 
means  for  the  separating  in  men  of  their  chaff  fh>m 
their  wheat,  of  whatever  in  them  was  light,  and  triv- 
ial, and  poor,  from  the  soUd  and  the  true,  therefore 
he  called  these  sorrows  and  grief*  "  trihulstions," 
threshings,  that  is,  of  the  inner  spiritual  man,  with- 
out which  there  could  be  no  fitting  him  for  the  heaven- 
ly garner.  Now.in  proof  of  what  IhaiB  just  nowsaid, 
namely,  that  a  single  word  is  otlen  a  concentrated 
poem,  a  little  grain  of  gold  capable  of  being  beaten 
out  into  a  broad  eitsnt  of  golcl  leaf,  I  will  quote,  in 


Yes,  till  the  mill  tbe  grains  in  piea 
The  richness  of  the  floor  will  snnw  appear. 
Bo,  till  msa^a  peTHons  gnat  sfflictioDS  tooeb, 
If  worth  be  found,  theii  worth  ii  not  so  mnoh, 
Beiaun,  like  wheat  in  itnir,  they  bare  not  ye 
That  value  which  In  threahinK  the;  may  gat. 
For  till  Uia  bniiiiog  flaila  of  »<>d'>  oorrectiooa 
Have  threshed  ont  of  us  onr  vain  affeotioni  ; 

Are  by  Thy  toortd  Spirit  winnowed  from  as  ; 
Until  from  as  the  itraw  of  worldly  treunm. 
Till  all  ihsdutty  ehaffot  empt;  pleasures, 
Tea,  till  Ills  Hut  upon  di  Ue  doth  lay. 
To  thresh  the  1      '     ■■  ■  ' 


Andle 

Till  Uod  ahall  maki 


nsj,  yet 


.  IVench  to  attack  and 
miwbieToua  fidlaoy,  which  lie*  at 
of  much  modem  scepticism  and  contempt 
of  •operoatural  influenoe. 

Ve  hear  it  not  seldom  said  that  ignorance  is  the 
BMitber  ofadniiritliun.  A  talser  word  was  never  spoken 
and  hardly  a  m'lre  mischievons  one  i  Ibr  it  seems  to 
iaaply  that  this  healthiest  ezeroiM  of  the  mind  nata. 


■y  spirit  _ 
weinau  net  up  lo  mgnasi  wealth  aspire  ; 
But  then  we  absll ;  and  that  ii  my  duire.  (pp.  T,  8.) 

Mr.  IVench  extends  the  American  designation, 
by  claiming  for  lan^ge  to  be  called  Tuesil  history, 
as  well  as  poetry ;  instancing  the  derivation  of  the 
word  /ranjt,  with  its  cognate  terms  fmnclute  and 
enfrandiiacmenl,  from  the  name  of  the  German  na- 
tion which  conquered  Oaul,  and  which  was  disUn- 
goished  bj  all  the  tirtoes  connected  with  inde- 
pendence and  freedom — in  foct,  the  virtues  of  a 
conquering  and  dominant  race.  The  suHect  of 
the  origin  of  language  is  very  ably  and  skilfullj 
treated,  with  an  expoaute  of  the  fallacy  of  tfav 
opinion  that  langiuge  was  invented,  in  the  samo 
wmj  with  the  Tarious  arta  and  smpUaoces  oTcIt- 
iliied  life.  If  this  wen  m,  we  shonld  SMnetimei 
meet  with  nations  without  language,  as  we  meet 
e  deatitute  of  all  other  marks  of 


;  bnt  00  •oeh  natun 


other  marks  of  prQK- 
haa  cvei  b«en  foona. 
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ALPHONSE   KARR. 


than  that  inspired  by  the  mild,  patient,  self-deny- 
ing Genevieve.  And  Leon's  happiness  consoles 
the  reader  in  some  degree  for  the  untimely  fate  of 
his  sweet  sister.  Rose  and  Leon  are  of  coarse 
married,  but  Grenevieve — poor  Genevieve,  heart- 
stricken  in  her  bloom,  droops  and  falls  like  a  frost- 
ed flower.  The  air  of  the  world  was  too  chilly  for 
her  tender  soul.  To  the  last  she  was  unaware  of 
her  approaching  death,  and  sweet  smiles  decked 
her  wasted  features  as  she  fondly  anticipated  the 
joy  of  embracing  her  brother's  child,  as  yet  unborn. 
Before  the  infant  saw  the  light,  the  flowers  grew 
fresh  and  fair  upon  Genevieve's  grave. 

The  re-perusal  of  M.  Karr's  works,  some  of  which 
we  had  not  opened  since  their  first  appearance 
many  years  ago,  has  confirmed  our  previous  con- 
viction, that  few  French  writers  of  the  present  da^, 
even  of  the  more  refined  and  less  wilfully  mis- 
chievous class,  can  be  unreservedly  recommended 
to  English  readers.  Few  even  of  the  best  of  them 
can  always  avoid  the  introduction  of  offensive  sen- 


timents and  descriptions.  With  the  majority  the 
propensity  to  occasional  levity  and  irreverence,  and 
sometimes  to  profanity  and  indecency,  is  quite  ir- 
resistible. We  are  disposed  to  acquit  M.  Karr  of 
any  deliberate  and  intentional  evil  tendency.  He 
writes  according  to  his  perceptions,  and  for  a 
French  public,  and  there  is  nothing  in  his  books 
likely  to  shock  his  countrymen,  most  of  whom 
would  doubtless  laugh  heartily  at  the  Britannic 
prudery,  that  could  take  exception  to  the  highly 
colored  and  revolting  narratives  of  the  dissolute 
Stephen,  and  of  the  feeble  and  unprincipled  Mau- 
rice. On  the  other  hand,  with  some  of  his  tales 
and  sketches,  only  the  ultra  fastidious  will  find 
fault,  and  some  will  be  deemed  harmless  even  by 
the  most  rigid.  If  we  have  weighed  upon  his  de- 
fects, it  has  been  to  neutralize  the  too  favorable 
impression  that  miehtbe  conveyed  by  our  extracts, 
which  are  all  specimens  of  his  happier  manner. 
Examples  of  his  worst  style  would  not  suit  our 
pages. 


Fr(nn  Household  Words. 

THE  HOME   OF  TASTE. 
Give  him  a  home — a  home  of  taste. — Elliott. 

Mt  Margaret,  our  lowly  home  shall  be  a  home  of 
taste, 

A  sunny  spot  to  nestle  in  amid  the  **  streeted  waste;'* 

Though  round  our  door  no  cool  green  grass,  no  cheer- 
ful garden  grows. 

The  window-sill  shall  blossom  with  geraniums  and  the 
rose. 

Our  parlor  wall  all  up  and  down,  for  moral  and  de- 
light. 

We'll  hang  with  pleasant  pictures — of  landscapes 
green  and  bright — 

Of  portraits  of  the  wise  and  good,  the  deathless  sons 
of  man, 

And,  to  teach  us  love  for  all  that  live,  the  good  Sa- 
maritan. 

Of  Burns,  too,  and  his  Highland  maid,  much  loved, 
lamented  Mary, 

And  by  its  side  that  aged  paib  whose  love  no  time 
could  vary  ; 

For  love  up-welling,  pure  and  deep,  from  youth  to 
sober  age, 

Shall  be  a  light  and  blessedness  through  all  our  pil- 
grimage. 

A  goodly  book-case  we  will  store  with  learning's  pre- 
cious gold, 

A  hallowed  temple  to  enshrine  the  mighty  minds  of 
old; 

With  a  plaster  cast  of  Milton  decked,  and  one  of 
Shakspearc,  too; 

And  when  my  work  is  done,  my  love,  I  '11  sit  and  read 
to  you 

Some  thrilling  tale  of  olden  time — ^love  true  in  evil 

day — 
Some  lofty  song  of  holiest  bard,  some  gentle  minstrel's 

lay. 
Or  wondrous  revelation  of  science  deep  and  high, 
Or  Christian  theme,  that  we  may  learn  in  peace  to 

live  and  die. 

And  we  '11  not  forget  your  music,  love,  the  songs  so 

sad  and  sweet. 
You  sang  to  me  with  a  tearftil  eye  in  your  £fither*8 

cahn  retreat ; 
That  simple  music  of  the  heart,  we  '11  sing  it  o'er 

again. 
And  link  our  days  together  still  with  its  enchanting 

chain. 


Will  not  our  life  be  happy,  love  ?  Oh  yes,  for  we  will 

oaaIt 

The  spirit  of  the  Spotless  One — the  beautiful,  the 

meek ; 
All  pure  desires  and  high  resolves,  all  lofty  thoughts 

and  true. 
And  that  which  duty  bids  be  done,  our  ready  hands 

shall  do. 

Will  not  our  life  be  happy,  love  ?  Oh  yes,  for  we  will 
bow 

Together  at  the  throne  of  Him  **  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow," 

And  deep  in  his  eternity — beyond  the  change  of 
time — 

And  deep  within  our  inmost  soul,  possess  a  peace  sub- 
lime. 


From  Fraser's  Magarine. 

Ah  !  how  fiur  the  world  would  seem, 

In  light  of  our  own  making. 
If  on  that  lamp's  fantastic  gleam 

Day  might  neyer  break  in  ! 
Ah  !  how  sweet  'twould  be  to  dream 

Were  there  no  awaking  ! 

Or,  how  grand  a  battle-plain 

Were  the  life  before  us. 
Hand  to  hand,  and  brain  to  brain. 

To  struggle  and  be  glorious  ; — 
Had  Queen  Mab's  intrusive  train 

No  dominion  o'er  us ! 

But,  alas  !  on  working  day 

Fancy  spreads  her  treasures. 
Steals  our  earnestness  away. 

Kills  our  graver  pleasures. 
Tempts  us  in  her  realms  to  stray 

With  her  siren  measures. 

And,  alas !  while  straying  there. 

Full  of  dreamy  rapture. 
Vulgar  wants  and  vulgar  care 

Make  unkindly  capture — 
Brag  us  back  to  desk  and  chair — 

Back  to  verse  and  chapter. 

Thns  we  waste  the  hours  of  youth 

In  barren  indecision. 
And  the  mixing  spoils  them  both — 

Earthly  and  Elysian  ; 
Cold  and  tasteless  seems  the  Truth, 

False  and  fleet  the  Vision. 
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traa  U»  Chriillan  Obferrer. 
On  iht  Shtdjf  of  Words ;  Leeiurei  addresacd  [origi- 
Holly)  to  iKt  PupiU  at  the  Diocesan  Training 
S^ool,  WitKlieiler.  By  Ceiknbvii  Thsnch,  if. 
D.  SecoDd  Edition.  London  :  J.  W.  Parker 
and  Son.     (Republiahcd  hj  R«<16eld,  New  York.] 

Thehg  is  a.  papular  stor;,  whiah  no  doubt  many 
of  our  readers  are  well  acquainted  witli,  called 
"  Ejea  and  nu  Kyes."  If  our  childish  recollections 
do  not  play  ua  talse,  the  conCnat  exprcasiid  in  the 
Dune  is  exliibited  by  two  tads,  each  lukiug  aivallc  i 
bjhiauelf;  one  seee  nothing  to  admire,  nothioE 
even  to  amuse  him  ;  to  the  other,  the  beauties  ui 
nature  are  an  inexh&ustihie  treasure.  The  title 
of  the  narrative  might  well  be  applied  figurativelj 
lo  express  the  diSerence  between  the  mental  per-  . 
oeptions  of  diSerent  peraooa.  For  the  excursion  in  ' 
the  fields  might  be  subetituted  the  reading  of  a ' 
book,  which  one  ^rsun  finds  ineufierablr  dull; 
while,  to  another,  it  oERirdB  the  greatest  delight,  i 
Mr.  Trench,  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  shows 
HI  the  secret  of  deriving  pleasure  and  instruction 
from  nnj  book,  however  Beemingl;  dull ;  even 
&om  a  list  of  unconnected  names,  or  the  columns  ' 
of  a  dictionary.  We  will  let  him  state  the  oblioi- 
tion  bo  has  confemd  upon  us,  by  a  graceTul 
figure  in  his  own  words  : — 

Suppose  then  that  the  pieces  of  moDej  which  in  the  [ 
ordinary  intercouree  of  life  are  poaaing  through  our  i 
bauds,  had  each  oue  something  of  its  own  which  mode  ; 
it  more  or  less  worthjof  note  ;  if  on  one  was  alampeJ 
important  fiiot,  ' 


bird    d 


rabledi 


works 


of  fin. 

or  bearing  the  head  of  some  ancient  sage,  or  heroic 
king  ;  while  others  agwD  were  the  sole  surviving  [ 
monuments  of  mighty  nations  that  once  filled  the  world 
with  their  S&iat ;  what  a  careless  indifference  te  our  I 
own  improvement  would  it  argue  in  us,  if  we  were 
content  that  these  should  come  and  go,  should  slay  I 
by  us  or  pass  from  us,  without  our  vouchsafing  to 
them  so  much  as  one  serious  regard  !  Such  a  curren-  | 
cy  there  is,  a  currency  intellectual  and  spiritual,  of  no 
meaner  worth,  and  one  with  which  we  have  to  trans-  I 
act  so  much  of  the  higher  businees  of  our  lives.  Let 
us  see  thot  we  come  not  here  under  the  comiemiiation 
of  any  Buch  incurious  dulness  as  that  which  I  have  i 
imagined,     (p.  Ul.) 

Out  readers  will  have  guessed  from  the  title  of  ' 
Mr.  Trench's  book,  that  words  are  the  cun^ncy  ' 
of  which  he  speaks,  aod  he  could  scarcely  have 
adopted  a  comparison  mure  exactly  descriptive  of  ' 
the  value  of  the  study  which  he  recommends.  I 
His  own  idea  of  that  value,  though  strongly  ex- 
pressed, is  not,  we  believe,  exaggerated,  I 

I  am  Eiure  (he  says)  that  fbr  many  a  young  man 
his  firat  di^^overy  of  the  fiict  that  words  are  liviog 
powers,  has  been  like  the  dropping  of  scales  from  his  i 
eyes,  like  the  acquiring  of  another  sense,  or  thointro-  ! 
duction  into  a  new  world  ;  he  is  never  able  te  cease 
wondering  at  the  moral  marveLs  that  Burround  him  on 
every  side,  ami  ever  reveal  themselvea  more  and  more 
tehisgnie.      (p.  2.) 

This  remark  leads  Mr.  Trem;h  to  attack  and 
expose  a  must  mischievous  bllacy,  wbioh  liea  at 
the  root  of  much  modem  ac^ticism  and  contempt 
of  supernatural  influence. 

We  hear  it  not  seldom  said  that  ignoranoa  Is  the 
mother  of  ailrairiUion,  A  blser  word  was  never  spoken 
and  hardly  n  mare  mischievous  oue  ;  (or  it  seems  to 
imply  that  this  healthiest  exercise  of  the  mind  reals. 
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fbr  the  most  part,  on  a  deocit  and  illniion,  and  that 
with  better  knowedge  it  would  oeaae.  For  once  that 
igDorance  leads  us  lo  admire  that  which  with  fuller 
inaight  we  should  perceive  to  be  a  common  thing,  and 
one  demanding  therefore  no  such  tribute  ftom  tis,  an 

admiring  thut  which  is  admirable  indeed,      (p,  2.) 

Our  author  very  happily  adopts  and  eipaodi 
the  expression  of  an  American  writer,  that  worda 
are /ossil  port ry,  as  preserving  the  thoughts  of  ngea 
long  past,  in  the  same  way  that  fossil  stones  pre- 
serve their  orgiinic  remains,  A  beautiful  example  ia 
given  uf  the  fact,  that  a  single  word  is  often  a 
concentrated  pueu,  by  the  history  of  the  word 
triiuialion. 

It  ia  derived  from  the  Latin  "  tribulum" — whiob 
was  the  threshing  instrument  or  roller  whereby  the 
Roman  husbandman  separated  the  com  from  the 
huska  ;  and  "  tribulatio"  in  its  primary  significance 
wiis  the  act  of  this  separation.  But  some  Latin 
writer  of  the  Christian  Church  appropriated  the  word 
and  image  fbr  the  setting  forth  of  an  higher  truth  : 
and  sorrow,  distress  and  adversity  being  the  appointed 
means  for  the  separating  in  men  of  their  chaff  IVom 
their  wheat,  of  whatever  in  them  was  light,  and  triv- 
ial, and  poor,  from  the  solid  and  the  true,  therefbra 
he  called  these  sorrows  and  gricfk  '^tribulations,** 
threshings,  that  is.  of  the  inner  spiritunl  man,  witlv- 
out  which  there  could  be  no  fitting  bim  for  the  heaveo- 
Jy  garner.  Now,  in  proof  of  what  I  havejust  now  said, 
namely,  that  a  single  word  is  often  a  concentrated 
poem,  a  httle  grain  of  gold  capable  of  being  bealoi 
out  inte  a  broad  eitent  of  gold  leaf,  I  will  quote,  in 
reference  lo  this  very  word  "  tribulation,"  a  graoelbl 
coinposilion  by  an  early  English  poet,  which  you  will 
at  once  perceive  is  all  wrapped  up  in  this  woni,  being 
from  first  to  lost  only  the  expanding  of  the  image  and 
tliought  which  this  word  has  implicitly  given  : — 

Till  from  the  straw,  the  Bail  the  mm  doth  beat. 
Until  the  chaif  be  purged  from  the  wbeat, 
"I  the  mill  the  grains  ■ 


H  of  the  flour  wiU  k 


That  value  which  in  threshing  they  may  get. 
Fur  till  the  bruiiiog  Bail)  of  Uod's  oorreotioDi 
Hare  llitesh^d  out  of  us  oni  vun  aeectwns  ; 
Till  those  corruptions  which  do  miabecoine  us 
Are  by  Thy  uored  Spirit  winnowed  from  ua  ; 
Until  from  us  the  straw  of  worldly  treoanres, 
1^  all  the  dusty  ohaff  of  empty  pleasures. 
Tea,  till  Hie  0»1  upon  111  He  doUt  Uj, 
To  threih  the  husk  uf  thi*  our  flesh  awsj  ; 

j  Till  Uud  shall  make  our  very  spirit  poor, 
I  WeshallDot  up  to  Lighestwesllh  aspire  ; 
I      But  then  wa  shall  ;  and  that  Is  my  desire,  (pp.  T,  S.) 

Mr.  Trench  extends  the  American  dewgnation, 
by  claiming  for  lanj^imge  to  be  called  fossil  history, 
I  aa  well  as  poetry ;  instancing  the  derivation  of  the 
I  word  /ranJi,  «~ith  its  cf^ate  terms  frimchise  and 
'  enfrancktsement,  from  the  name  of  the  German  na- 
tion which  conquered  Gaul,  and  witicli  was  distin- 
guished by  all  the  virtues  connected  with  inde- 
I  pendence  and  freedom — in  fivct,  tJie  virtues  of  a 
conquering  and   dominant  race.     The  sulnect 


the  origin  of  language  is  very  ably  and  ikilfullj 

■      ■  '      ■■'    -      of'^the  ailocy  of  tha 

invented,  in  t'he  sama 


treated,  with  an   exposure 

opinion  that  language  was 

way  with   the  various  art*  and  appli 

ilixed  life.     If  this  were  w,  we  ahould 

meet  with  naticma  without  language,  as  we  c 

with  some  destitute  of  all  otber  marks  uf  p 

ress ;  but  no  such  nation  has  ever  been  foi 
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The  following  passage  sets  the  subject  in  a  yery 
dear  light : — 

How  this  latent  power  eyolved  itself  first,  how  this 


who  may  be  hereafter  committed  to  your  charge. 
Only  try  your  pupils,  and  mark  the  kindling  of  the 
eye,  the  lighting  up  of  the  countenance,  the  revival 
of  the  flagging  attention,  with  which  the  humblest 


spontaneous  generation  of  language  came  to  pass,  is  a  ;  lecture  upon  words,  and  on  the  words  especially  which 

mystery,  even  as  every  act  of  creation  is  of  necessity  th^y  ^re  daily  using,  which  are  familiar  to  them  in 

Buch  ;  and  as  a  mystery  aU  the  deepest  inquirers  into  their  play  or  at  their  church,  will  be  welcomed  by 

the  subject  are  content  to  leave  it     Yet  we  may  per-  them.     There  is  a  sense  of  reality  about  childreA 

haps  a  little  help  ourselves  to  the  reabzing  of  what  the  which  makes  them  rejoice  to  discover  that   there  is 

process  was,  and  what  it  was  not,  it  we  liken  it  to  the  ^Iso  a  reality  about  words,  that  they  are  not  merely 

growth  of  atrcesprmgmg  out  of,  and  unfoldmg  itself  arbitrary  signs,  but  living  powers  ;  that,  to  reverse 

from, a  root,  and  according  to  a  necessary  law— that  root  the  words  of  one  of  England's  "  false  prophets,"  they 

bemg  the  divine  capacity  of  language  with  which  man  ^ay  be  the  fool's  counters,  but  are  the  wise  man's 

was  created,  that  law  being  the  law  of  highest  reason  money;  not,  like  the  sands  of  the  sea,  innumerable  dis- 

with  which  he  was  endowed ;  if  we  liken  it  to  this  rather  connected  atoms,  but  growing  out  of  roots,  clustering 

than  to  the  rearing  of  an  house,  which  a  man  should  i^  families,  connecting  and  intertwining  themselves 

slowly  and  pamtully  fashion  for  himselt  with  dead  tim-  ^^th  all  that  men  have  been  doing  and  thinking  and 

bers  coiubmed  after  his  own  fancy  and  caprice;  and  f^^^       f^^  the  beginning  of  the  world  till  now. 

which  Ifttleby  little  improved  in  shape,  material,  and  /p^  26.) 
sixe,  being  first  but  a  log-house,  answerin  g  his  barest 

needs,  and  only  after  centuries  of  toil  and  pain  growing  It  will  be  no  strange  thing  to  our  readers  to 

for  his  sons'  sons  into  a  stately  palace  for  pleasure  learn  that  we  cannot  search  the   records  of  our 

and  delight,     (pp.  16,  17.)  race,  as  embodied  in  words,  without  finding  much 

It  is  a  mistake  which  we  are  very  liable  to  fall  evil  as  well  as  good.     "  Has  man  fallen  from  the 

into,  that  the  savage   is  the  primitive   man— a  heights  of  his  original  creation  ?    We  need  no  more 

mistake  which  is  fostered  by  the  indiscriminate  *^an  his  knguage   to  prove  it ;  like  everything 

ose  of  the  words  primitive&nd  savage.    Mr.  Trench  else  about  him,  it  bears  at  once  the  stamp  of  his 

shows  that  the  hmguage  of  nations  in  a  state  of  greatness  and  of  his  degradation  ;  of  his  glory  and 

barbarism  is  rather  the  ruin  than  the  germ  of  ^^  ^^^  shame."    This  position  our  author  illus- 

Bomething  better.     "  Fearful,  indeed,"   he  says,  ^^  with  many  examples,  some  of  which  only 

."  is  the  impress  of  degradation  which  is  stamped  w®  ^ave  room  to  quote  :— - 

on  the  language  of  the  savage,  more  fearful  perhaps  what  a  multitude  of  words,  originally  harmless, 

even  than  that  which  is  stamped  upon  his  form."  have  assumed  an  harmful  as  their  secondary  mean- 

A  few  remarkable  instances  are  eiven.     The  Be-  ing  ;  how  many  worthy  have  acquired  an  unworthy  ! 

chuanas,  a  Ca£Bre  tribe,  have,  within  the  memory  Thus  **  knave"  meant  once  no  more  than  lad  (nor 

of  man,  almost  lost  the  word  which  signifies  the  does  it  now  in  German  mean  more),  "  villain"  than 

Supreme  Being  ;  and  it  only  survives  in  the  spells  peasant ;  a  "boor"  was  only  a  farmer  ;  a  "  varlet" 

and  charms  of  so-called  rain-makers  and  sorcerers.  ^«*  but  a  serving-man ;  a  "churl"  but  a  strong  fellow. 

In  the  vocabulary  of  two  of  the  principal  tribes  in  "  Time-server"  was  used  two  hundred  years  ago  quite 

Brazil,  there  is  no  word  signifying  thanks.    The  ^  ^^^  ^o'  o.^«  ^V""  ^^"^r?**^®  Jf  ''^  ?  dishonorable 

natives  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  have  no  fewer  than  »«"??  "  eervmg  the  time."    "Conceits"  had  once 

/.        .           .     ^ ,_  ^:ak-««*.  i,;«.^c  ^r  »«»^».  nothing  conceited  m  them  ;  "officious"  had  reference 

four  terms  to  express  different  kinds  of  murder,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^       ^^^jj^ 

but  not  one  of  them  conveys  the  idea  of  moral  rep-  ..  ^^  „  ^  that  which  pertamed  to  a  man's  mo^, 

robation.     There  is  no  word  meaning  love  at  aU.  ^thout  any  gloom  or  suUenness  implied.  "  Demure" 

"  Yet  with  all  this,    to  quote  Mr.  Irench  s  elo-  (^^ich  is,  "  des  moeure,"  of  good  manners)  conveyed 

quent  language,  "ever  and  anon,  m  the  midst  of  no  hint,  as  it  does  now,  of  an  over-doing  of  the  out- 

tbis  wreck  and  ruin,  tliere  is  that  in  the  langua^  ward  demonstrations  of  modesty.    In  "  crafty"  and 

of  the  savage — some  subtle  distinction — some  curi-  «« cunning"  there  was  nothing  of  crooked  wisdom  im- 

ous  allusion  to  a  perished  civilization,  now  utterly  plied,  but  only  knowledge  and  skill ;  "  craft,"  indeed, 

unintelligible  to  the  speaker — or  some  other  note  still  retains  very  often  its  more  honorable  use,  a  man's 

— which  prochiims  his  language  to  be  the  remains  "  crafl"  being  his  skill,  and  then  the  trade  in  which 

of  a  dissipated  inheritance,  the  rags  and  remnants  ^®  ^  ^«U  skilled.    And  think  you  that  the  Magdalen 

of  a  robe  which  was  a  royal  one  once."  «>"ld  have  ever  given  us  «•  maudlin"  in  its  present 

In  refuting  the  fallacy  we  have  spoken  of,  as  to  contemptuous  application,  if  the  tears  of  pemtentia 

.,        .  .      p. „ jxit^  Tv«««k\i^v^«  «^#  /««««  weepmg  had  been  held  m  due  honor  in  the  world? 

the  ongin  of  language,  Mr.  Trench  does  not  deny  ,.  ^^     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  "etincelle,"  meant  once 

that  It  progresses  as  civilization  advances  ;  but  he  anything  that  sparkles  or  glistens  ;  thus  "  cloth  of 
asserts  that  this  progress  is  the  application  and  tinsel"  would  be  cloth  inwrought  with  silver  and 
expansion  of  a  fiiculty  which  God  has  given,  gold  ;  but  the  sad  experience  that "  all  is  not  gold  that 
together  with  reason,  to  man  ;  not  a  jjatch-work  glitters,"  that  much  which  shows  fair  and  specious 
put  together  by  himself,  according  to  his  require-  to  the  eye  is  yet  worthless  in  reality,  has  caused  the 
ments.  Thus  it  is  the  "  embodiment  of  the  feel-  word  imperceptibly  to  assume  the  meaning  which  it 
ings  and  thoughts  and  experiences  of  a  nation,  now  has,  and  when  we  speak  of  "tinsel, "either  lit- 
yea,  often  of  many  nations,  and  of  all  which  erally  or  figuratively,  we  always  mean  now  that  which 
through  centuries  they  have  attained  to  and  won."  has  no  reality  of  sterling  worth  underlying  the  glitter- 
Hence  the  great  value  of  the  study  of  words,  which  ing  and  speciousshows  which  it  makes,  (pp.  30—32.) 
we  cannot  do  better  than  recommend  to  those  of  jt ;.  ^^^  consolation  to  discover,  amidst  these 
our  readers  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  j,^^  ^^  deterioration,  a  purifying  and  ennobling 
education  of  children,  m  the  words  of  our  author  ^,5^  ^^ioh  has  been  going  on  at  the  same  time! 
to  his  audience,  in  their  capacity  of  teachers-  SifatdB,  which  in  heathen  literature  hear  a  mean 
And  as  you  will  not  find,  for  80 1  venture  to  promise,  signification,  often  appear  in  Christian  writings 
that  this  study  of  words  will  be  a  dull  one  when  you  in  a  completely  altered  character.  The  Greek 
undertake  it  yourselves,  as  little  need  you  fear  that  it  word  for  humility,  generally  signified  mrannfss  of 
will  preve  dull  and  unattractive,  when  you  seek  to  spirit,  "  There  were  angels  before  heavon  had 
make  your  own  gains  herein  the  gains  also  of  those  been  opened,  but  these  only  earthly  mcsscngeis  ; 
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tnartm  also,  or  witneisee,  but  thoss  not  unto  I 
blood,  Dor  yet  for  God's  hishest  tiuth  ;  apostles, 
but  sent  of  men  ;  eTuneela,  but  not  of  tbe  kingdom 
gf  heaven  :  advocates,  out  Dot  with  the  Father." 

Tbere  are  some  remnrkfthle  illuBtratiiniB  in  Mm- 
man  words,  of  tnitlis  whiuh  the  derivatiua  of  tho^ 
words  at  once  iiiunilest.  Thui  pain  means  jmnisS 
menl ;  am!  in  some  provincial  dialects  the  word 
punished  is  uaed  for  in  pain.  The  literal  meaning 
of  plague  is  a  stroke;  the  word  miser  signiliea 
miseraSle.  Most  peraone  will  be  surijrised  to  leurn 
that  kind  means  tinned;  so  that  a  kind  person  is 
one  of  tin,  a  derivation  which  is  oxcelleriit^  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Treneh  from  Shukspeere  in  the 
worls  of  Hnnilot,  who  speaks  of  his  Gkther'a 
brother  an  a  "  little  mure  than  kin  and  less  than 
kind." 

Mr.  Trench  has  some  most  excellent  remarks  on 
the  evils  which  result  from  calling  aina  by  line 
names — instancing  the  Italian  phrase  fur  puiaun- 
ing,  "  tiiut  the  death  of  some  was  assisted, 
'  ajutala,'  "  and  also  the  French  name  poudre  de 
tuccemion,  for  a  bind  of  drug  which  helped  impa- 
tient heirs  to  the  BuccsBBion  of  their  property. 

We  fully  believe  in  the  badeflecls  ana  practical 
lies  of  this  kind  :  of  the  "  put^ng  bitter  for  sweet, 
and  darkness  fur  light ;  the  attempt  to  present 
disgraceful  oecupatiucis  on  an  amiable,  almost  a 
sentiTnentiil  side,  rather  than  in  their  own  true 
deformity  and  ugliness."  (p.  51.) 

Tlic  summing  up  of  this  ^rt  of  the  subject  is 
adrairahlj  done  in  the  following  passage  ; — 

These  illustrations,  to  which  it  would  not  be  hard 
to  add  niftuj  more,  are  amply  enough  to  justify  what 
I  hikve  aasvrtL-d  of  the  eiisteuce  of  a  mural  elemeat  in 
words  ;  they  ore  enuugh  to  make  us  feel  about  them, ' 
that  they  do  nut  liulJ  themselves  neuti'al  in  the  great , 
conttict  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness, 
wbicli  is  dividing  the  world  ;  that  the;  are  not  coii- 
tented  Xo  he  the  pniaive  vehicles,  now  of  the  truth,  and 
DOW  of  f.klKeliouil.  We  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
continually  take  their  side,  are  some  of  them  children 
of  liglit,  otheiii  children  of  this  world,  or  even  of 
darkness  ;  Ihcy  beat  with  the  pulses  of  our  life  ;  they 
stir  with  our  piisi^iuns  ;  they  receive  from  us  the  im- 
preasions  of  our  good  and  at  our  evil,  which  again 
they  are  active  I'xriher  to  propagate  amougst  us. 
Must  nc  not  own  tlien  that  there  is  a  wondrous  and 
mysterious  workl,  of  wiiich  we  may  hitherto  have 
taken  t«o  little  account,  around  us  and  about  us  '. 
and  may  there  not  be  a  deeper  meaning  tlian  hitherto 
we  have  attached  to  it,  lying  in  tliat  solemn  decUra- 
tioH,  "  Ity  tliy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by 
thy  Kords  thou  shalt  be  condemned  V  [p.  h\i.) 

Of  all  inquiri'is  connected  with  words,  those 
which  rcUto  to  history  are  the  most  deeply  inter- 
esting. The  faithfulneBS  of  the  teatimony  uf  wurds 
to  pust  Gvcnta,  even  of  remote  antiquity,  is  forcibly 
brought  bofuro  us  in  the  following  passiige  ; — 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  as  if  language, 
apart,  that  i«,  from  literature  and  books,  and  where 
these  did  nut  exist,  was  the  frailest,  the  most  uq. 
trustworthy,  of  all  the  vehicles  of  knowledge,  and 
that  mo^l  likely  to  betray  its  charge  ;  yet  is  it  in 
lact  the  great,  onentimea  the  only  conneetiDg  link 
between  the  present  and  the  remotest  past,  an  ark 
riding  aliove  waterfloods  that  have  awept  away  every 
other  landmark  and  memorial  of  ages  and  genera- 
tions!. Far  beyond  all  written  records  in  a  language, 
the  language  itself  stretches  back  and  offers  itself 
for  our  investigation — "  the  pedigree  of 


These  records,  moreover,  may  have  been  falsified  by 
carelessness,  by  vanity,  by  fraud,  by  a  multitude  (X 
causes,  but  it  is  never  false,  never  deceives  us,  if  we 
know  how  to  question  it  aright,     (p.  CU.) 

The  Erst  dct  thus  borne  witness  tij,  is  the  origin 
of  mankind  from  a  single  pair — a  witness  which  is 
found  in  the  daily  accumulating  proofs  that  all 
languages  are  derived  from  a  commun  stock.  Our 
own  language  is  a  fruitful  field  for  historical  io- 
vestigiLtion — composed  as  it  is  of  Celtic,  Latin, 
Saxon,  Danish,  Norman,  and  French.  The  b^cea 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  nnd  of  the  subsequent 
fusion  of  the  conquering  and  conquered  races,  ore 
indelibly  written  in  the  language  of  the  united 
people.  This  part  of  Mr.  Trench's  book  is  so  in- 
teresting to  every  one  who  speaks  English,  that  wo 
should  like  tu  tr.inscribe  it  entire  ;  but  our  space 
permits  oidy  an  epitome.  The  fullo\ving  passages 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  general  argument. 

We  should  confidently  conclude  tliat  the  Norman 
was  the  ruling  race,  from  the  noticeable  fitct  that  all 
the  wurds  of  dignity,  state,  honor,  and  preemiaence, 
with  one  remarkable  eiception  (to  be  addaced  pree* 
entlj),  descend  to  ua  from  them— sovereign,  sceptre, 
throne,  realm,  royalty,  homage,  prince,  duke,  count 
("earl"  indeed  is  Scandinavian,  though  he  must 
borrow  his  "  countess"  from  the  Norman),  chancellor, 
treasurer,  palace,  castle,  hall,  dome,  and  a  multitude 
mure.  At  the  same  time  the  one  remarkable  excep- 
tion uf"  king"  would  make  us,  even  did  we  know 
nothing  of  the  actual  facts,  suspect  that  the  chieftain 
""■"      '■      ""  upon  a  new  title,  not 


1      On  the  other  hand — 

The  great  features  of  nature,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
earth,  water,  and  fire,  all  the  prime  social  relations, 
tiither,  mother,  huiibaud,  wife,  son,  daughter,  these 


the  spade,  B  _ 

guage ;  so  loo  the  main  products  of  the  earth,  as 
wheat,  rye,  oata,  here,  i.  e.  barley  ;  and  no  leas  the 
names  of  domestic  animals,  (pp.  C4,  65.) 

Some  of  out  readers  will  be  surprised  to  leora 
that  there  are  animals,  which,  though  Saxon 
while  alive,  become  Norman  alter  they  are  dead. 
This  atrange  transmutation  converts  sheep  into 
mutt«n,  oxen  into  beef,  calves  into  veal,  swine 
into  pork,  deer  into  venison  ;  the  reason  assigned 
is,  that  the  Saxon  peasants  who  tended  theao  ani- 
mals had  no  acquaintance  with  their  Sesh  as  food 
— the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  being 
bacon,  which  was  perhaps  the  only  kind  of  meat 
of  which  the  Saxons  ever  partook.  Thus  we  see 
how,  in  spit«  of  the  Norman  incurtiun,  Saxon 
maintained  its  ground  side  by  side  with  Uie  new 


langL 


e  always  in- 
t  original  I J 


listories  of  particular  words 
<,  often  amusing.  No  on 
giiesB  the  derivation  in  saunterer , 
meant,  onn  who  visited  "  la  sainte  lc.k;,  ui  uii. 
Holy  Land.  When  pilgrimage  became  fashion- 
able, every  idler  who  liked  wandering  about  better 
than  attending  to  his  calling,  proclaimed  himself 
byund  for  Paleatiae,  to  which  very  often  he 
set  out  la  earnest ;  henoe  the  mooei 
of  the  term. 
llie  language  of  the  Schoolmen  has  supplied  ne 
r'")"'^  ehiefly  of  a  learned  onarocter. 
die  strangest  metamorphoses,  the  name 
Dnni  Scotna,  the  moat  subtle  man  of  fats  age, 


signiScation 


IS', 
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has  come  to  denote  eitmordinitiy  stnpiditj.  We 
bne  often  been  curioua  about  the  aeriTation  of 
the  word  bigot.     Mr,  Trench  traceg  it  to  "  bigote," 

the  SpftDiah  foe  "  mustnchin,"  The  Spaoiotds 
were  celebrated  both  fur  this  perBooal  omanient, 
and  for  their  attachment  to  the  Roman  see  ;  hence 
bigot  and  persecutor  became  nearly  synonymous. 
The  names  of  articles  in  common  use  uften  com- 
memorate the  places  from  nhich  we  originally  ob- 
tained them.  Thus  bayonet  is  from  B^onne  ; 
.cambric  from  Cambrayi  calico,  from  Calicut; 
muslin,  from  Moussul.  But,  in  some  cases,  names 
so  derived  embodj  populitr  errora,  or  at  any  rate 
tend  to  spread  tliem.  Thus  the  turlcey  comes 
from  America,  not  from  the  country  whose  name  it 
bears ;  and,  what  is  also  curious,  the  French  name 
Dinde  (or  D'Inde)  gives  it  another  false  origin, 
nnlen  indeed  the  West  Indies  ware  intenaed. 
Again,  our  name  g^ies,  evidently  Egyptians,  and 
the  French  Boh£ miens,  certainly  assign  two  differ- 
ent origins  to  the  singular  people  in  qaesUon, 
probably  both  of  them  wrong.  The  Germans, 
without  pretending  to  say  where  they  come  from, 
call  them  hy  a  name  which  indisputably  belongs 
to  them,  "  Zigeuner,"  or  "Zieh  Qauner,"  ipom- 
ing  Ihifoes.  S)metimes  a  fiilse  derivatioa  is  sug- 
gested by  something  accidental  in  the  form  of  the 
word.  Thus  a  West  Indian  tornado  may  easily  be 
■uppceed  to  be  called  /uirricane,  from  the  celerity 
«ith  which  it  clears  sugar  nlanCations ;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  this  ingenious  aerivation,  the  word  is  i 
only  a  corruption  of  the  French  ouragan. 

As  an  example  of  talo-tclling  in  words,  Mr. 
Trench  mentions  that  signing  one's  name  ibictly 
means  the  affixing  of  thatwell-icnown  hieroglyphic 
which  is  designated  as  "  A.  B.  his  mark  ;  this 
having  been  once  the  common  mode  of  attestation 
even  among  the  higher  classes.  Metaphorical 
words  ofMn  retain  their  use  and  signification  long 
after  their  original  meaning  has  been  forgotten, 
and  even  when  the  notions  to  which  they  owed 
that  signification  have  been  exploded.  Thus  we 
have  a  number  of  astrological  terms  in  constant 
use,  such  OS  jovial,  salumine,  merctirial,  that  is, 
a^cted  by  the  planets  Jupiter,  Solum  and  Mer- 
cury, whose  influence  was  supposed  to  be  such  as 
these  terms,  without  any  reference  to  the  heavens, 
DOW  express.  Disastroas  or  ill-slorred,  ascendant, 
and  ascendancy,  belong  also  to  the  now  despised  and 
forgotten  science.  The  etymology  of  words  must 
not  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  aHer  their  mean- 
bg  has  become  fixed  and  partly  independent.  We 
may  talk  of  quarantines  of  less  than  forty  days,  or 
even  more,  if  we  can  bear  to  think  of  such  absurd 
cruelty ;  and  Mr.  Trench  fully  vindicates  the 
seeming  contradiction  of  a  "  while  blackbird," 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  the 
study  which  is  now  occupj^ins  us,"  says  Mr 
Trench,  in  the  beginning  of  his  fourth  lecture, "  is 
the  taking  note  of  the  periods  when  great  and 
significant  words,  or  it  may  be  such  as  can  hardly 
claim  these  epithets,  have  risen  up  and  come 
into  use,  with  the  circumstances  attending  their 

Such  periods,  indeed,  are  important,  because 
new  words  represent  new  things;  and  when  new 
^ings  liave  to  be  expressed,  words  must  be  found 
to  express  them.  Without  looking  into  the  ques- 
tion, we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
coining  of  words  is  an  arbitrary  prooen,  and  that 
what  we  have  attributed  to  the  eiistenoe  of  a  ^- 
eral  want,  might  be  in  truth  only  the  oapricious 
act  of  an  individual.     But  the  lectnie  we  are  ooo- 


iderirg  nflbrds  ample  proof  that  this  is  not  the 
•Ufa.  The  most  influential  words  have  been  in- 
'ented  by  persons  in  themselves  unimportant,  or 
1  unknown.     The  greatest  masters  of  language 


have  failed  to  give  currency  to  thi 
■   Tu.  -lig^iples  w 


<t  ingenious 


called  "  Christiana"  first  in 
Antioch.  We  do  not  know  by  whom,  ultbouih 
there  is  a  presumption,  as  Mr.  Trench  says,  that  the 
name  was  put  upon  them  by  their  enemies  ;  and 
in  corroboration  of  this  idea,  he  reminds  us  that 
Antiuch  was  famous  for  nict-nnmes.  Again,  the 
word  "  mob,"  which  is  so  expressive  and  generally 
used,  originated  in  the  absurdities  of  a  profligate 
club.  On  the  other  hand,  Qccro  could  not  gain 
aecpptance  for  several  terms  which  he  formed 
strictly  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  lan- 

Suoge,  nnd  to  supply  acknowledged  deficiencies, 
luuy  words  which  diftrent  celebrated  authors 
have  attempted  to  introduce  into  English  arc 
already  dead  and  buried. 

Sometimee  a  new  thing  is  represented,  not  by  a 
newly-coined,  but  by  an  adi^ted  word — .a  coin 
newly  atrucb  and  reissued.  Of  this  adaptation 
notable  examfde  is  given  by  Mr.  Trench  in  the 
Greek  word  oanijj. 

There  wal  in  the  Qreek,  a  word  for  "  saviour," 
ihich,  ntthough  it  had  often  been  degraded  to  un- 
Forthy  uses,  having  been  applied  not  merely  to 
'  ities,  but  bestowed  aa  a  title  of  honor  on 


mm,  and  Iheee  such  oa  lometimes  wen 
strojers"  tlian  "  savionra"  of  Ihoir  fellows,  was  yet 
in  il.icir  Eiufficient  to  set  forth  that  central  office  and 
dignity  of  (luiat — the  word  being  like  some  profaned 
tcinplp,  wliich  did  not  need  to  be  rebuilt,  but  only  to 
be  eunaccmled  anew.  (p.  lOG.) 

In  the  progress  of  science,  a  popular  word  is 
often  made  technical  by  the  restriction  of  ita  mean- 
ing to  one  of  the  many  meanings  which  it  had  in 
ciimmim  use,  or  its  extension  to  some  meaning 
naturally  arising  out  of  popular  acceptation.  The 
word  ao  employed  marks  the  progress  which  the 
science  hue  made,  and  is  often  an  epitome  or  ab- 
stract of  it.  Gravitation  is  an  instance  of  this  kiod 
of  adaptation.  By  derivation  it  means  weight,  or 
the  tendency  of  a  terrestrial  body  te  the  eartii's 
centre.  It  is  extended  to  denote  the  law  of  mutual 
attraction  wbichall  portionsof  matter  have  for  one 
another.  It  represents  Newton's  great  diecivery, 
and  makes  that  discovery  the  property  of  all  who 
are  flciiuoiuted  witiiilsoiivn  meaning.  The  liillow- 
iiig  passage  from  Mr.  Trench  uurotds  the  idea  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  express  as  to  the  iiniount 
of  truth  or  knowledge  represented   by  a   single 

I  alluded  just  now  te  comprehensive  v.iinl!',  wliich 
should  singly  be  effectual  to  say  that  nlik-b  liitlieito  it 
li».fl  liikcn  many  words  to  s:iy,  in  wbioli  ;lii  higher 
term  luw  been  reached  than  hefi.rc  luid  bi'i'ii  I'miiid. 
It  i»  difficult  to  esdmale  too  highly  tlie  vulue  iif  such 
wonts  for  the  facilitating  of  menial  proccssi^,  nnd, 
indeed,  for  the  making  practicable  of  nuinv,  whiuh 
would  have  been  nearly  or  quite  inipmcticulile  with- 
out them  ;  and  those  who  have  invented,  or  who  liave 
BUcceiHlEd  in  pntUng  into  circiilntion  such,  maybe 
esteenieil  ns  biniefikclors  of  a  high  order  to  k nun- ledge. 
In  the  oniiiiary  traffic  of  life,  utiles"  our  diviliugs  were 
on  tlie  smalleBt  soale,  we  should  willingly  ''''^i'  "boot 
us  our  inunn  in  the  shape  rather  of  silvei'  llinn  of 
copper  ;  and  if  oor  transactions  were  nt  all  eiLlenwve, 
rather  id  gold  than  in  silver  ;  while  if  ne  were  set- 
tin;;  forth  upon  a  long  and  arduoai  journey,  we 
should  be  beet  pleased  te  turn  even  our  gold  coin 
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itoetf  into  bills  of  eiohsnge  or  circular  notes  ;  in  hot, 
into  the  h^heat  denominatioa  of  mooe;  nhich  it  was 
■ftpable  of  assumiag.  Haw  man;  wonls  with  KLich 
we  are  now  perfectly  fomiliar  are  for  as  what  bills  of 
exchange  or  circular  not«a  are  for  the  merchaot  and 
the  traveller  '.  As  in  oDO  of  thew  last,  innumerable 
pence,  n  multitude  cf  ahillinga,  not  a  few  pounds  are 
gathered  up  and  represent^,  so  have  we  in  some 
iingle  worda  the  quinlessenee  and  final  reault  of  an 
infiniW  number  of  a        " 


e  been  introduced,  snppoaing 
'  n  being  ;  bot  it  nlresd; 


e  the  other,  and  all  of  which  bave  been 
at  length  summed  up  for  us  in  t)iem.  We  maj  oom- 
part  such  words  to  some  great  river,  which  does  not 
faring  its  flood  of  walere  to  the  sea,  till  man;  rills 
hare  been  swallowed  up  in  brooks,  nad  brooks  in 
streams,  and  streams  in  tributar;  rivers,  each  of 
these  hikving  lost  its  individual  being  in  that  which 
at  last  does  at  once  repieseut  and  is  continent  of  them 
all  (pp.  114,  116.) 

Cotnbinntions  of  known  words  oflen  suggest 
themselves  as  means  of  sup^l  jing  new  vrants.  Air.  , 
Trench  gives  us  on  interesting  example : —  i 

When  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
■lately  alroffe,  long  concealed  from  them  in  the  inner 
wilds  of  Africa,  and  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  they  I 
first  made  this  acnuuntjLnce  in  the  shows  exhibited  i 
by  Julius  Cee^ar,  it  was  happily  imagined  to  denig- 
nat«  a  creature  combining,  thougli  with  infinitely  ! 
more  grace,  yet  something  of  Che  height  and  even  the  | 

Eroportions  of  the  camei  with  the  spatted  skin  of  the  ' 
lopard,  by  a  name  which  should  incorporate  both  I 
theae  its  most  prominent  features,  calling  it  the  | 
"oamelopard  ;"  nor  can  we,  I  think,  hesitate  to  ac-  i 
cept  his  account  as  the  true  one,  who  describes  the 
word  as  no  artificial  creation  of  the  acientific  natu- | 
ralist,  but  aa  bureting  extempore  from  the  lipa  of  the  ] 
popalace  at  the  first  moment  when  the  novel  creatore 
was  presented  to  their  gaze,  (p.  IIT.) 

Such  cooibinfttions were  likelytobe  more  happy  ' 
in  Rome  and  Greece,  especiull;  the  latter,  because 
the  component  parts  belonged  to  the  language, and  i 
were  universally  understood.  The  merit  of  our 
own  compounds  ia  verj  often  undiscernihle,  except  I 
by  the  learned  ;  because  the  component  words  are 
foreign,  and  their  original  meaning  lust  eight  of  or  I 
iroperrectly  underatood.  Thus  (lie  most  expressive  j 
terms  are  received  by  the  majority  even  of  reading  ' 
people,  as  arbitrary  symbols.  These  remarks  bear  ' 
upon  a  question  or  great  importance,  which  we 
siiall  introduce  in  Mr.  Trench  s  words  : — 

The  translators  of  the  aalhoriied  ver^on  of  the ' 
Bible,  in  a  preface  not  now  oflen  reprinted,  but  pre-  ' 
fixed  to  the  original  edition,  find  fault,  and  othere 
had  done  the  same  before  them,  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  words — '*  inkhom  terms,"  Fulke  calls  them — 
with  which  the  Rhemish  translators  bo  plentifully 
sprinkled  their  version  ;  with  the  intention,  OS  these 
last  affirmed,  of  preserving  fur  it  an  ecclesiastical 
character  ;  but  as  others,  and  we  can  Bcarcely  say 
unchnvitahly,  charged  them,  that  so,  if  they  muat 
give  the  SeriptutcB  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  they  might 
yet  keep  them,  as  far  as  might  be,  "  dark  and  un- 
profitable to  the  ignorant  readers."  In  many  caaea 
the  accusation  was  quite  borne  out  by  the  facta,  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  terms  they  employed  conld  never 
have  made  tliemaelves  at  home  in  English  ;  bat  this 
cerfciinly  ia  not  so  in  alU  Thus  "  rational,"  "  tunio," 
"  scandal,"  "  neophyte,"  were  severally  either  wonls 
which  had  not  been  Invented  by  the  Rhemish  trans- 
latora,  having  existed  long  before  ;  cr  the  sequel  has 
gone  far  u>  justify  them  in  what  they  did,  the  words 
having  been  freely  absorbed  into  the  luigaage,  as 
useful  additions  to  it  "  To  evangeliie"  was  another 
word  which  they  were  blamed  ^r  iutrodnciDg.    It 


Ti?  rjiiite  worthy 

li:i.d  not  previously  been 
miul  place  in  Wiclira  version,  as  at  Luke  i.  19, 
11,  which  the  Rhemish  merely  follows,  so  that  Fulke 
I  Cfery  way  unjust  in  nrging  against  the  authore  of 
lis  :  ■'  When  you  say  evangeliied,  you  do  not  trons- 
J.IC.  Uut  feign  a  new  word,  which  is  not  understood 
r  mere  English  ears."  (pp.  128,  129.) 
Thi;  question  between  the  two  sets  of  tmnalatora 
as  tertainlj 

lilit  from  the  result— many 
lluiuiin  Catholic  transLition  being  now  as  well  un- 
derst<ii>d  aa  thoae  of  the  authorized  version,  and 
cvt'n  Toore  suitable  to  the  original.  The  fact  is, 
both  parties  were  in  a  dileoima,  because  the  Eng- 
lish Iiioguage  bad  no  words  by  which  many  of  the 
idcaa  in  the  original  could  be  expressed,  and  the 
clioici!  lay  between  adopting  Greek  or  Latin  words, 
utiil  using  English  ones  m  unusual  senses.  In 
mmi:  cases  the  attempt  t«  translate  produced  ob- 
scurity nod  confusion.  The  point  of  many  pas- 
sages is  lost  by  uring  "  oSence"  aa  the  rendering 
of  (FEU  r  Jul  or,  and  the  substitution  of  "  cont"  for 
"tunic"  is  certainly  not  favorable  to  perspicuity. 
Wc  c:in  have  little  doubt  that  the  Rhemish  trans- 
Litiire  sheltered  themselves  under  the  difficulty 
which  unquestionably  existed  to  maintain  the  o1>- 


I'oniltiim  altogether  their  practice  of  adopting  clos- 
nic::d  words  to  express  ideas  which  could  not  be 
(■k'iirly  expressed  in  English.  But  our  own  trans- 
l.itors  are  not  quite  exempt  from  the  charge  oF 
losing  the  point  of  passages  by  using  classical 
terms.  The  word  "odifj,"  for  instance,  is  em- 
ployed when  the  English  equivalent  would  have 
l>ei?n  equally  correct,  and  much  more  clear ;  and 
it  is  viirtty  from  the  adoptiuu  of  the  lAtin  word  as 
an  arliittary  term,  whose  primary  signification  is 
h.ist  ?iiht  of,  that  it  has  been  so  atraneely  perverted 
in  uiudem  times  even  from  its  ecclesiastical  mean- 
ing. It  is  now  a  word  of  all  work.  A  man  is 
"edified"  not  onlv  by  a  sermon,  but  by  a  book  or  a 
review,  and  even  by  a  joke.  There  is  a  passage  in 
St.  Paul's  epistles  where  a  very  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing antithesis  is  spoiled  by  this  word:  "  Knowl- 
edge pufieth  up,  but  charity  edifieth."  It  is  im- 
[tussible  to  say  what  proposition  understood  by  the 
words  "  chanty  edifietb"  is  to  be  selected  from 
tli>!  iiamense  number  which  it  might  affirm,  as 
most  likely  to  be  put  in  opposition  to  the  statement 
tliiit  "  knowledge  pufieth  up."  Thomoal  ordinary 
iiiturpretatbn  of  the  passage,  according  to  the  re- 
cr^ived  use  of  the  win^s  used,  would  perhaps  be 
this  :  "  Knowledge  makes  a  man  self-sufficient,  but 
lii'nL'voIonce  gives  him  b  better  and  more  healthy 
Hutisfaction."  But  what  if  our  translators  had 
rendered,  "  Knowledge  puSeth  up,  but  charity 
Imil'klh  upT"  The  opposition  is  evident  to  the 
uuisi  ignorant,  and  soaroely  requires  a  comment. 
V\\:  do  not  think  the  Rhemish  translators  oould 
iiavc  made  the  passage  worse,  but  even  in  some 
\  it'ws  better,  if  they  had  aaid,  "  Knowledge  tuma- 
_/i'.<,  but  charity  edifies." 

The  next  branch  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  Trench 
tukea  in  band,  is  the  "  distinction  of  words."  Ha 
introduces  it  as  follows  ; — 

I[  i^tothesnbject  of  synonyms  and  their  distinction, 
Willi  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  th« 
^tuiiy  of  these,  that  I  propose  to  devote  ^e  present 
lecture.  Bat  what,  it  maybe  aaked,  do  wo  mean, 
when,  comparing  certain  words  with  one  another,  we 
aSrm  of  them  that  they  are  synonyms  >     It  a  meant 


ami  iKi^nuu    usu    ina    ; 

thitt  the;  are  wnnla  which,  with  great  and  etsenUiiil 
rraemblances  of  meaning,  have  »t  the  same  time 
small,  subonlinate,  and  partial  differencea — these 
differences  being  such  aa  either  originallj,  and  on  the 
ground  of  their  etjmologj,  inhered  in  Ibem  ;  of  dif- 
ferenoes  which  they  have  iiy  usage  acquired  in  the 
ejeii  of  all ;  or  such  na,  though  nearly  latent  now, 
they  are  ca;>».blc  of  receiving  at  the  hands  of  wise  and 
di».'rcct  masters  of  the  tongue.  Synoayois  are  words 
ofhke  significance  in  the  main,  but  with  a  certain 
unlikencHiias  well     (p.  142.) 

The  eiislenco  of  synonyms,  or  diffircnt  words  for 
tho  same  thing,  is  accounted  for  in  various  waja. 
Where  difierent  nations  or  tribes  have  coalesced, 
their  difi'M'ent  laoguagea  have  generally  each  con- 
tributed namee  fur  things  known  to  all  of  thcio. 
Soinctimos  one  or  more  of  those  names  h;iB  become 
obsolete  ;  at  other  times  all  hare  remained  side  by 
Bide.     Often,  loo,  foreign  words  huve  been   im- 

Krted  into  a  languugc,  and  from  various  Tcosona 
ve  been  naturalized,  although  indigenous  words 
existed  to  express  the  same  things.  Mr.  Trench 
fives,  bv  n-ay  of  illustration  of  this,  five  English 
words  of  similar  meaning,  trick,dci:ice,fiaaK,arli- 
fiix,  nnd  slralagem;  the  first  of  which  is  Saxon, 
the  second  Italian,  the  third  Frenoh,  the  fourth 
Latin,  and  the  fifUl  Greek. 

It  is  a  great  step  in  the  advance  of  a  language, 
when  distinctions  begin  to  be  mode  between  words 
of  nearly  identical  meaning,  giving  to  the  language 
the  capability  of  marking  slight  shades  of  diOer- 
ence  in  thought  and  feeling.  Sir,  Trench  gives, 
OS  an  illustrntiun,  Wordsworth's  distinction  be- 

the  importat  ^     _ 

terms,  the  difference  between  the  just  punishment 
n  by  law,  or  by  God  himself,  from  whom  the 
tion  of  law  proceeds ;  and  the  unauthorized 
attempts  of  man  to  redress  his  own  injuries,  or 
gratify  his  own  rosentment.  The  word  "  ven- 
geance," with  the  verb  to  "  avenge,"  should,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Trench,  be  restrictSl  to  the  former 
meaning,  and  "  revenge"  to  tho  latter.  This  dis- 
tinction is  so  for  established  already,  that  no  one 
could  think  of  aubstituting  "  revenge"  in  tho  pna- 
"■  '       '    1,  I  will  repay,  saith  the 


malicious  revenge.  The  following  remark  contains 
a  groat  and  most  valuable  truth ;  "  As  it  now  is, 
the  moral  disapprobation  which  cleaves,  and  cleaves 
justly,  to  reoenge^  is'ofteDttmes  transferred  almost 
unconsciously  tovengeance;  while  yet  without  ven- 
geance it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  in  an  evi! 
world,  any  assertion  of  rigbleonsQesa,  any  moral 
government  whatever." 

A  multitude  of  instances  might  be  given,  as  may 
well  be  ioppoBod,  of  two,  three,  or  even  more 
words  for  the  same  thing,  sometimes  quite  undis- 
tinguished in  common  usage,  sometimes  with  ar- 
bitrary and  apparently  unmeaning  distinctions. 
In  other  caaea,  one  word  has  come  to  be  employed 
figuratively,  and  tho  other  literally,  so  that,  orig- 
inally meaning  the  same  thing,  they  have  become 
completely  separated.  The  verba  to  "  edify"  and 
to  "  build"  ore  instances  of  this  kind  of  separation. 
Similarly  "  puslor"  and  "  shepherd,"  whioh  orig- 
inally were  atricUy  synonymous,  are  now  nBualTy 
em[doyed,  the  one  to  denote  a  Iceeper  of  iheep,  the 
Other  a  feeder  of  the  flock  of  God.  >'  Ille^ble" 
uid  "  unreadable"  are  quite  sepwrate  in  their  use. 
A  man  writes  on  ilicgihle  hand,  and  on  unreadaik 


The  subject  of  synonjrms  leads  our  author  to 
notice  the  somewhat  similar  case  of  two  diatinot 

words  being  formed  out  of  the  same  root,  with  con- 
siderable diKrence  of  meaning,  and  often  of  pro- 
nunciation, but  very  little  or  none  in  spelling. 
Such  are  cdnjure  and  conjure,  human  and  huituine, 
cutlom  and  coslume. 

Spirited  and  sprightly  are  both  from  "spirit," 
which  is  identical  with  "  sprite."  Mr.  Trench  hos 
given  us  an  amusing  collection  of  pairs  of  word^ 
which  have  similarly  diverged  from  the  same  stm'k 
— the  slight  variation  in  writing  giving  often  a 
ludicrous  impression  when  the  two  words  nro 
looked  at  together.  The  juxtaposition,  lioweter, 
ia  at  least  as  instructive  as  entertaining.  We 
shall  transcribe  a  few  of  the  moat  remarkable  in- 
stances— "happily  and  haply,"  "etiquette  and 
ticket,"  "  ghostly  and  ghastly,"  '■  parson  and  per- 
aon,"  "  gambol  and  gamble,"  "  truth  and  troth," 
"  qua;  and  kev."  Some  would  odd  "  news  and 
noise,  but  this  is  uncertain.  There  are  moral 
lessons  to  be  gathered  from  those  verbal  phenome- 
na, as  Mr.  Trench  takes  care  to  remind  us.  "  '  Hu- 
man' is  what  every  man  is  ;  '  humane'  what  every 
man  ought  to  be."  "'Gambling'  may  bo.  as 
with  a  Tearful  irony  it  is  called,  vlay,  nut  it  in 
nearly  as  distant  from  '  gambolling  as  hell  is  from 
heaven."  An  excellent  distinction  is  drawn,  and 
deduced  from  the  etymology  of  the  words,  be- 
tween to  "  abhor,"  to  "  detest,"  to  *'  hate, "and  te 
"  loathe." 

Each  of  them  (saya  Mr.  Trench)  rests  on  nn  imnge 
entirely  distinct  from  the  others;  two,  that  is,  the  first 
and  second,  t>eing  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  others  Latin. 
"  To  hate"  ia  properly  to  be  irtjlatBci  with  pii>aioniite 
dislike,  the  word  l>eing  connected  ivilh  "  heal," 
"  hot ;"  juBt  as  we  speak,  using  the  same  figure,  of 
pCTsins  being  "incensed"  with  anger,  ot'  of  their 
anger  "  kindling  ;"  '■  ira"  and  "  uro"  being  perhaps 
related.  "  To  loathe"  is  properly  to  f^l  nausea,  the 
turning  of  the  stomach  at  that  which  eicitea  first 
natural,  and  then,  by  a  transfer,  moral  disgust.  "  To 
detest"  is  to  bear  witness  against,  not  to  be  able  to 
keep  silence  in  regard  of  something,  to  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  lift  up  our  voice  and  testimony  against  iL 
"To  abhor"  is  to  shrink  shuddering  back,  as  one 
would  from  an  object  of  fear,  an  hissing  serpent  rising 
in  one's  path.  Our  blessed  Lord  "  hated"  to  see  his 
Father's  house  profaned,  when,  the  leal  of  that  bouse 
consuming  Him,  He  drove  fbrth  in  anger  the  pro- 
faners  from  it;  Ho  "  loathed"  the  "  lukewarmiiess 
of  the  Laodiccans  when  He  threatened  to  reject  Ihem 
out  of  his  mouth  ;  He  "detested"  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  when  He  prochiiiiied  their 
«n  and  uttered  those  eight  woes  against  them.  <Matt. 
23.)  He  "abhorred"  the  evil  suggestions  of  Satan, 
when  He  bade  the  Tempter  to  get  behind  Him,  seeking 
to  put  a  dist;ince  between  nimself  and  liim.  (pp. 
161,  162.) 

This  lecture  ends  with  on  excellent  application 
to  the  formation  of  a  good  style  of  writing. 

What  an  help  moreover  will  it  prove  to  the  writing 
of  a  good  Eagbah  style,  if,  instead  of  haviug  many 
words  before  us,  and  ehoosing  almost  at  random  and 
at  hap-haiard  from  among  theie,  we  at  once  know 
whioh,  and  which  only,  we  ought  in  the  case  before 
us  to  employ,  which  will  be  the  exact  vesture  of  our 
thoughts.  It  is  the  first  characteriatic  of  a  well- 
dreseed  man  that  his  clothes  fit  him  ;  they  ai'enottoo 
small  and  shrunken  here,  too  large  and  loose  there. 
Now  it  is  precisely  such  a  prime  characteristic  of  a 
good  style  th^t  the  vrorda  fit  close  to  the  thoughts  : 
they  will  of,  be  too  big  here,  hanging  like  a  giant's 
I  viit  on  Ibe  limbs  of  a  dwarf ;  uor  too  small  there,  ■■ 
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aboy*8  garments  into  which  the  man  has  with  diffi- 
culty and  ridicalously  thrust  himself.  You  do  not 
feel  in  one  place  that  the  writer  means  more  than  he 
has  succeeded  in  saying  ;  in  another,  that  he  has  said 
more  than  he  means  ;  or,  in  a  third,  something  beside 
what  his  intention  was  ;  and  all  this,  from  a  lack  of 
dexterity  in  employing  the  instrument  of  language,  of 
precision  in  knowing  what  words  would  be  the  exactest 
correspondents  and  fittest  exponents  of  his  thought 
(p.  176.) 

The  last  lecture  is  particularly  directed  to  the 
reauirements  and  duties  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  to  be  passed  over  as  merely  profes- 
sional. All  parents,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  duties  of  schoolmasters  ;  so  for  them,  if 
for  no  one  else,  we  should  be  inclined  to  set  this 
lecture  before  our  readers,  even  if  it  were  entirely 
professional.  But  it  refers  to  many  points  of 
great  general  interest.  The  importance  of  Latin 
in  the  study  of  English  leads  Mr.  T>ench  to  advert 
to  the  attempt  latefy  made  to  introduce  **  phonetic" 
spelling.  All  our  metropolitan  readers  must  re- 
member the  office  of  the  **  Fonetic  Nuz."  We 
always  entertained  an  objection  to  this  plan,  that 
if  you  spell  words  according  to  sound,  you  lose 
their  derivations — an  objection  which  alone  out- 
weighs all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  new 
method.  The  following  oeautiful  passage  confirms 
and  expands  our  idea : — 

The  far  deeper  and  more  serious  [objection]  is  that 
in  innumerable  instances  it  would  obliterate  altogether 
those  clear  marks  of  birth  and  parentage  which,  if 
not  all,  yet  so  many  of  our  words  bear  now  upon 
their  very  fronts,  or  are  ready,  upon  a  very  slight  in- 
terrogation, to  declare  to  us.  Words  have  now  an 
ancestry  ;  and  the  ancestry  of  words,  as  of  men,  is 
often  a  very  noble  part  of  them,  making  them  capable 
of  great  things,  because  those  from  whom  they  are 
descended  have  done  great  things  before  them  ;  but 
this  would  deface  their  scutcheon,  and  bring  them  all 
to  the  same  ignoble  leveL  Words  are  now  a  nation, 
grouped  into  tribes  and  families,  some  smaller,  some 
larger  ;  this  change  would  go  far  to  reduce  them  to  a 
promiscuous  and  barbarous  horde.  Now  they  are 
often  translucent  with  their  idea,  as  an  alabaster 
vase  is  lighted  up  by  a  lamp  placed  within  it :  in  how 
many  cases  would  this  inner  light  be  then  quenched. 
They  have  now  a  body  and  a  soul,  and  the  soul  look- 
ing through  the  body  ;  oftentimes  then  nothing  but 
the  body,  not  seldom  nothing  but  the  carcass,  of  the 
word  would  remain,     (p.  182.) 

The  relationships  of  words,  often  unsuspected, 
are  extremely  interesting.  We  shall  quote  a  few 
of  Mr.  Trench's  examples.  **  Heaven"  is  the  per- 
fect of  **  to  heave."  "  Smith"  comes  from  the 
verb  **  to  smite."  "  Wrong"  is  derived  from  **  to 
wring,"  as  the  French  **  tort"  from  **  torqueo"  or 
"  tordre."  A  **  strong"  man  is  one  whose  sinews 
are  firmly  **  strung."  **  Wild" is  really  **  willed," 
and  is  much  the  same  word  as  **  wilful."  "  Stock" 
is  derived  from  **  to  stick,"  an  etymology  which 
may  be  traced  in  its  very  numerous  meanings. 
"  Field"  is  properly  "  felled,"  and  signifies  what 
the  Americans  call  a  "  clearing." 

We  must  now  draw  to  a  close  this  very  imper- 
fect attempt  to  give  the  cream  of  Mr.  Trench's 
book  to  our  readers.  We  are  bound  to  express  our 
thankfulness  that  such  books  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  multitude  of  our  new  publications, 
and  that  such  writers  exist  to  contriDute  farther 
to  our  knowledge  and  improvement.  We  recom- 
mend all  our  readers  to  pursue  the  study  of  words  ; 
which  they  can  easily  oo  by  themselves,  after  the 
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hints  which  Mr.  Trench  has  given,  and  the  methods 
he  has  pointed  out.  We  close  with  an  extract 
which  will  much  better  express  our  sentiments 
than  we  could  do  ourselves. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  power  of  exactly  saying 
what  we  mean,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  we 
mean,  to  be  merely  an  elegant  mental  accomplishment 
It  is  indeed  this,  and  perhaps  there  is  no  power  so 
surely  indicative  of  a  high  and  accurate  training  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  But  it  is  also  much  more 
than  this  ;  it  has  a  moral  meaning  as  well.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  morality,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nearly 
connected  with  truthfulness.  Every  man  who  has 
himself  in  any  degree  cared  for  the  truth,  and  occupied 
himself  in  seeking  it,  is  more  or  less  aware  how 
much  of  the  falsehood  in  the  world  passes  current 
under  the  concealment  of  words,  how  many  strifes  and 
controversies, 

Wliich  feed  the  simple,  and  offend  the  wise, 

find  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  fuel  and  their  nourish- 
ment in  words  carelessly  or  dishonestly  employed. 
And  when  a  man  has  had  any  actual  experience  of 
this  fact,  and  has  at  all  perceived  how  fir  this  miff- 
chief  reaches,  he  is  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  say 
with  Shakspeare's  clown,  "  Words  are  grown  so  fiilse 
I  am  loath  to  prove  reason  with  them.*'  He  cannot, 
however,  forego  their  employment,  not  to  say  that  he 
will  presently  perceive  that  this  fiilseness  of  theirs 
whereof  he  accuses  them,  this  cheating  power  of  words, 
is  not  of  their  proper  use,  but  their  abuse  ;  that  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  enlisted  in  the  service  of  lies, 
they  are  yet  of  themselves  most  true,  and  that  where 
the  bane  is,  there  the  antidote  should  be  sought  as 
well.  Ask,  then,  words  what  they  mean,  that  you 
may  deliver  yourselves,  that  you  may  help  to  deliver 
others,  from  the  tyranny  of  words,  and  fi-om  the 
strife  of  *'  word-warriors."  Learn  to  distinguish 
between  them,  for  you  have  the  authority  of  Hooker, 
that  "the  mixture  of  those  things  by  speech,  which 
by  nature  are  divided,  is  the  mother  of  all  error.'* 
And  although  I  cannot  promise  you  that  the  study  of 
synonyms,  or  the  acquaintance  with  derivations,  or 
any  other  knowledge  but  the  very  highest  knowledge 
of  all,  will  deliver  you  from  the  temptation  to  misuse 
this  or  any  other  gift  of  God — a  temptation  which 
always  lies  so  near  us — yet  I  am  sure  that  these 
studies,  rightly  pursued,  will  do  much  in  leadine  us 
to  stand  in  awe  of  this  divine  gift  of  words,  and  to 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  turning  it  to  any  other  than 
those  worthy  ends  for  which  Qod  has  endowed  us  with 
it.     (pp.  176,  177.) 

Having  thus  passed  hastily  through  the  work 
before  us,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  about 
its  author.  Mr.  Trench  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  the  day.  He  is  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, of  deep  thought  and  sentiment,  and  of  a  very 
high  order  of  eloquence.  It  may,  however,  we 
think,  be  fairlv  objected  to  his  style  of  compo- 
sition, that  it  has  a  touch  of  peculiarity  which,  in 
another  person,  we  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  consider 
as  bordering  on  affectation.  We  will  not  say  also, 
that  he  does  not  sometimes  sufl^r  his  imagination 
to  run  away  with  him.  This,  if  we  were  disposed 
to  carp-at  so  pleasant  and  useful  a  work,  might, 
we  conceive,  be  sometimes  illustrated  from  the 
volume  before  us.  But  we  think  it  is  still  more 
discernible  where  it  is  also  more  formidable,  in  his 
interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture.  His  works  on 
the  **  Parables,"  and  *'  Miracles,"  however  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  are,  we  think,  open  to  this 
objection.  He  is  largely  read  in  the  Papistic 
writings,  and  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  fantastic 
and  over-imaginative  taste  of  that  school  of  inter- 
preters.   His  exposition  of  figurative  and  symboii- 
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€al  language  appears  to  us  to  be  sometimes  fanci-  tion.    Those  who  may  idly  skim  over  the  curious 

ful  and  ^r-fetched.     We  have  often  turned  from  pages  of  the  book,  will  be  veiy  apt  to  fall  into  the 

his  volumes  to  those  of  old  Matthew  ilenrj  on  the  error  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  of  think- 

Oospels,  and  have  felt  that  we  then  stood  on  firmer  ing  that  it  gives  proof  of  the  identity  of  life  and 

ground,  and  had  got  a  safer  guide.     This  habit  electricity  ; — and  thus,  it  may  be  made  a  means 

of  imaginative  interpretation  is  one  of  a  serious  of  perpetuating  one  of  the  most  dangerous  dogmas 

character ;    because   license  on  one    side   is   an  of  pseudo-philosophers.      It  proves,*  in   fact,   no 

authority  for  license  on  the  other  ;  and  truth  will  more  than  this  : — In  all  the  operations  of  vitality 

have   little  chance   between   its  antagonistic  ex-  we  have  manifestations  of  physical  force  ; — and,  as 

positors.     How  many  of  the  follies  and  falsehoods  we  find  that  in  our  examination  of  the  phenomena 

of  Popery  have   found  shelter  in  the  fancies  of  of  change  in  inorsanic  matter  each  form  of  force 

Origen  and   his  school  of  expositors !      We  say  tends  to  the  development  of  another — thus,  chem- 

anything,  however,  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  ical  action  effects  those  disturbances  which   are 

disparaging  to  Mr.  Trench,  with  real  reluctance  ;  sensible  to  us  in  the  forms  of  heat  and  electricity 

because,  although  differing  from  ourselves  in  some  — and  these  in  like  manner  may  develop  chemical 

of  his  views  even  on  important  subjects,  it  is  im-  action  or  mechanical  power — so*,  life  by  its  myste- 

possible  not  to  recognize  the  devout,  earnest,  and  rious  excitation  produces  disturbances  which  result 

elevated  spirit  whicn  prevails  in  every  part  of  his  in  rendering  sensible  electricity,  and  those  subtle 

writings.  agencies  which  interpenetrate  ail  matter. 

There  is  no  part  of  this  small  work  which  we 
From  the  Atbenseum.  have  read  with  greater  interest  than  the  chapter  in 
On  Animal  Electricity;  being  an  Abstract  of  the  which  is  examined  the  much  disputed  merits  of  Gal- 
Discaveries  of  Emil  Du  Bois-Reymond.     Edited  "^^^  ^nd  of  Volta.  As  the  ridiculous  story  of  the  ac- 
hy H.  Bence  Jones,  M.  D.     Churchill.  cidental  discovery  of  galvanism  is  rife  in  the  popular 

mind,  we  cannot  do  better  than  extract  the  foilow- 

This  small  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  ing  remarks  of  Du  Bois-Reymond,  which  show 

scientific  literature.     A  few  years  since  much  in-  most  satisfactorily  that  Gafvani  advanced   by  a 

terest  was  excited  by  the   publication  of  certain  system  of  induction ,  and  approached  very  nearly 

experiments  by  M.^  Du  Bois-Reymond,  which  ap-  to  the  truth  which  it  was  reserved  for  Volta  finally 

peared  to  prove  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  to  discover  : — 
phenomena  of  vitality  and  those  of  electricity.    It 

was  stated,  that  muscular  contractions  gave  rise  to       No  one  who  has  read  Galvani's  writings  can  with- 

electrical  currents  which  could  be  measured  by  the  out  reverence  turn  away  from  the  simple  picture  of 

galvanometer  ; — and  hence,  by  somewhat   hasty  that  man,  whose  restless  yet  blind  labors  and  na'ivt 

eduction,  it  was  at  once  inferred  that  vital  and  desire  for  knowledge  were  destined  to  bear  such  finiits. 

galvanic  actions  were  identical.     A  large  class  of  Every  one  will  easily  excuse  his  having  wandered  in 

persons,  reasoning    on    the    always    dangerous  that  way  which  we  shall  soon  see  him  take.    The  prob- 

ground  of  analogy,  rushed  to   the  conclusion  that  Icm  presented  to  him  was  an  equation  with  two  un- 

these  results  obtained  by  Du  Bois-Reymond,  and  known  quantities,  one  of  which  was  the  galvanism 

others  of  a  similar  char^ter  which  were  the  sub-  ^JI^'J  7«»J**  ^^1^''^'^»  ^^  ^*^®''  *°*'°*^  electricity— 

jects   of  investigation  by  Matteucci,  proved   the  which  latter,  after  half  a  century,  now  apm  appears 

ieality  of  an  electric  Jr.-^nd  esU^^^^^^^       a  t^fZ'^^l^^,,^^^^^ 

secure  basis  the  dreamings  of  the  disciples  of  Mes-  gaiy»nism.  properly  so  call^  (the  contnition  of  the 

^^*    _      _  .   _  J       •  1      1  .         e  ^"^8  when  touched  with  dissimilar  metals),  but  also 

Dr.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  with  the  caution  of  a  that  of  the  electricity  inherent  in  the  nenes  and  mus- 

true  philosopher,  comes  to  no  such  conclusion.     He  cles.     Both  of  these  discoveries  were,  however,  hidden 

discovers  that  in  the  operations  of  vitality  there  is  in  such  a  confusion  of  circumstances,  that  the  result 

a  curious  manifestation  of  electrical  disturbance —  in  both  cases  appeared  equally  to  depend  upon  the 

and  he  traces  the  phenomena  under  a  great  variety  limbs  or  tissues  of  the  animals  employed.  .  .  After 

of  conditions  ;  but  he  never  ventures  beyond  the  Galvani  had  examined  the  shock  producecl  by  a  spark 

statement  of  the  experimental  fact,  after  it  has  ^m  the  electric  machine  on  a  frog  prepared  for  that 

been  tested  by  many  trials.     Suffice  it  to  say,  there  piirpo^e.  be  t"«d  the  same  experiment  with  lightning, 

is  no  one  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Du  Boi^-Reymond  '"»J?S,rP?^Tu''**  occupied  him  during  the  summer 

or  by  Matteucci,  which   in   the   remotest  degree  on786.    In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  endeav^ 

1.     i.u      J     4.  •  r        :      1     .^«-  «*il~>  ored  to  discover  the  action  of  atmospheric  electncity 

supporte  the  doctrines    of    animal    magnetism,  on  the  prepared  legs  of  a  frog  when  the  sky  was  storm- 

Animal  electricity,  showing  itself  m  the  form  of  a  ^3     {^  ^  ^^  ^^  20th  of  September  that  Galvani 

current  proceeding  m  a  given  direction,  was  sus-  ^^^  ^^^^  evwitful  observation  upon  muscular  con- 

pected   by  Galvani,   demonstrated   to    a    certain  traction  in  animals  which  forms  the  starting-point  of 

extent  bv  Aldini,  and  is  now  proved  by  Du  Bois-  the  new  science  of  electricity.     Galvani  first  published 

Reymond  ; — but,  with  all  the  lights  of  science,  there  these  experiments,  with  his  deductions,  in  1701 ,  in  his 

has  not  been  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  attract-  celebrated  work,  "  De  Yivibus  Electricitatis  in  ^lotu 

ive  or  radiant  force — nothing,  indeed,  in  the  re-  MusculariCommentarius.**    In  this  Commentary,  the 

motest  degree   resembling  magnetism  under  any  experiment  is  represented  as  having  been  made  with 

of  its  modifications.  copper  hooks  («rett«),  while  among  Galvani's  papers 

Dr.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  being  in  this  country,  ex-  a  sketch  of  an  experiment  was  found,  dated  the  30th 

hibitedhis  experiments  at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  of  OctoW,! 786,  m  which  he  speaks  only  of  1^^^^^ 

and  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  anxious  that  the  researches  Without  doubt  this  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  became 

of  his  friend  should  be  clearlv  undersl^  uo^^^^  ^Tcol^b^ToL^f  SX^nTr^^^^^^^^^ 

took  the  translation  of  an  abstnvct  of  the  large  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  certainty  te  future  repeti- 

German  work  which  was  made  by  Dr.  John  MuUer,  ^^  of  Ms  first  experiment  in  its  original  form.  Upon 

Professor  of  Physics  in  BVeiburg.   Those  who  read  the  cover  of  a  journal  which  contains  his  first  experi- 

with  attention  will  learn  many  meet  important  ments  in  September,  1786,  there  is  this  inscription, 

facts  from  this  work  -but  it  demands  soch  atten-  in    Qalvani's    handwriting  : — **  Esperimenti    circa 
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I'Elettrioita  de'  MeUlli.'*  He  had  at  first,  therefore, 
a  trae  idea  of  the  source  of  electricity,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  his  notice  when  he  discovered  the  contrac- 
tions in  animals  ;  bat  this  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
treatise  of  October  80  is  entitled  **  De  Animali  JBlectric- 
itate.'» 

Volta's  was  one  of  those  gifted  minds  which  ap- 
pear to  possess  the  power  of  intuitively  separating 
truth  from  error.  He  recalled  the  philosophers 
from  their  wanderings,  and  showed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  in  Galvani's  experiment  was 
due  to  the  contact  of  heterogeneous  metals. 


From  Eliza  Cook^s  Jouraal. 
THE   SONGS   OF   SCOTLAND. 

You  mast  know  that  all  my  earlier  lore-songs  were  the  breathings 
of  ardent  passion,  and  though  it  might  hare  been  easy  in  after- 
times  to  hare  giren  them  a  polish,  yet  that  polish,  to  me,  whose 
they  were,  and  who  perhaps  alone  cared  Tor  them,  would  hare  de- 
faced the  legend  of  ray  heart,  which  waa  so  faithfully  inscribed  on 
them.  Their  uncuuth  simplicity  was,  as  they  say  of  wines,  their 
race.— Bunw'  Letters  to  Thomson. 

Scotland  is  especially  rich  in  its  treasures  of 
native  music  and  song.  Both  are  thoroughly  na- 
tional, characteristic,  original,  and  racy  of  the  soil. 
Wherever  you  meet  with  them — abroad  or  at 
home,  amid  the  tropics  or  at  the  antipodes — their 
intense  nationality  of  feeling  at  once  reveals  their 
or^n. 

It  may  truly  he  averred  that  the  heart  of  the 
iScotch  people  is  written  in  their  songs.  They  are 
the  vehicle  of  deepest  emotion,  of  playfulest  hu- 
mor, and  of  most  passionate  love. 

It  was  a  Scotchman — the  patriotic  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Siltoun — who  said,  **  Give  me  the  mak- 
ing of  a  nation's  songs,  and  I  will  let  who  pleases 
make  its  laws. ' '  The  full  force  of  this  sentiment  can 
scarcely  be  felt  by  the  English  or  the  American 
reader  ;  for  this  reason,  that  song,  in  England  and 
America,  is  not  national,  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  where 
it  pervades  the  moral  atniosphere  in  which  the 
people  breathe, 

Though  the  Reformation  fell  with  greater  weight 
upon  Scotland  than  upon  any  other  country,  and 
the  sombre  influence  of  Knox  and  Calvin  enveloped 
the  nation,  and  save  a  strong  and  abiding  color 
to  the  life,  the  haoits,  and  character  of  the  people, 
yet  the  spirit  of  song  survived  amid  it  all,  and  the 
popular  voice  found  its  freest  vent  in  melodv  and 
verse.  The  Scotch  songs  were  not  heard  m  the 
halls  of  the  rich  only,  but  were  the  familiar  enter- 
tainment of  the  poorest  cotter  in  his  clay-built 
biggin.  You  see  this  in  the  character  of  the  Scotch 
songs  to  this  day.  They  sing  of  cottage  life,  of 
scanty  fare,  and  of  the  loves  of  the  poor.  The  most 
popular  songs  of  all  are  those  which  depict  the  lot 
of  toil ;  and  through  the  cheerful,  hopefiUj  and 
happy  spirit  which  they  breathe,  they  servo  to 
gladden  the  humblest  condition.  •'  Contented  wi' 
little,  and  caniie  wi'  mair,"  is  the  healthy  moral 
which  ruiiS  through  them  all. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  common  old  ditty  of 
'•  Clean  Pease  Strae,"  in  which  the  Scotch  lass  is 
counselled  as  to  the  prominent  ciroamsttmce  which 
should  govern  her  in  the  choice  of  a  husband. 
It  is  not  **  respectability,"  **  class  position,"  an 
"establishment,"  or  any  such  thing;  but  pure 
love  and  *^  eident"  industry.  As  usual  with  the 
Scotch  song,  there  is  a  little  bit  of  story  in  it ;  but 
see  how  simple  and  natural  it  is  I  We  quote  from 
memory,  so  that  a  slip  or  two  must  be  excused  by 
the  Scotch  reader  : — 


When  John  an'  I  were  married 

Our  haddin  was  but  sma*  ; 
My  minnie,  cankered  carlin, 

Wad  gte  us  nought  ava. 
We  wair*t  our  fee  wi'  cannie  care, 

As  far  as  it  wad  gae. 
Then  kind  we  cuddled  down  at  e*en, 

*Mang  clean  pease  strae. 

By  workin'  late  an'  early, 

We  *ve  come  to  what  you  see  ; 
And  Fortune  thrave  aneath  our  hands, 

Sae  eident  aye  were  we. 
TTie  lowe  o*  love  made  labor  light. 

And  aye  ye  '11  find  it  sae. 
Though  you  should  cuddle  down  at  e*en 

'Mang  clean  pease  strae. 

The  rose  blooms  gay  on  Caimy  Banks, 

As  weel  *8  in  Birken  Shaw, 
And  love  will  lowe  in  cottage  low, 

As  weel 's  in  lofty  ha'. 
Sae  lassie  tak*  the  lad  ye  like, 

Whate'er  your  minnie  say. 
Though  you  should  cuddle  down  at  e'en 

'Mang  clean  pease  strae. 

Scotch  songs  are  not  "  pretty."  Though  they 
have  been  the  rage  in  drawing-rooms,  they  are 
vet  bom  of  the  people.  They  were  not  meant  to 
be  merely  ornamental ;  they  were  the  growth  of 
simple  taste,  of  true  feeling,  often  of  intense  pas- 
sion. Love,  joy,  patriotism,  are  their  inspiration  : 
not  an  affected  feeling  of  things,  but  real,  earnest, 
genuine  feeling.  Their  power  seizes  hold  of  you. 
They  stream  with  hopes  and  fears,  and  bounding 
delights.  Bums  often  succeeds  in  working  out  a 
drama  in  a  few  graphic  stanzas,  which  straightway 
reach  your  heart-strings  and  hold  fast  by  them. 
Barry  Cornwall — no  bad  judge  of  good  song- writ- 
ing, says  of  Burns, — **  To  my  thinking,  the  senti- 
ment in  some  of  Burns'  songs  is  as  fine  and  as  true 
as  anything  in  Shakspeare  himself."  Bums'  best 
son^  often  approach  the  ballad  in  character — com- 
prising a  story  as  well  as  a  sentiment,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  essentially  a  song.  Take,  as  an  in- 
stance of  this,  his  immortal  song  of  **  Highland 
Mary,"  which  is  only  too  long  for  quotation. 

But  "  Lucy's  Flitting,"  by  William  Laidkw,. 
the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  for  a  long  twie 
his  secretary,  is  so  exquisite  an  example  of  the 
Scotch  song-writers'  art  of  embodying  a  story  in^a 
son^,  that  we  cannot  forbear  the  temptatioa  Qf 
giving  it  here — 

'Twos  when  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk-trtewas  ib.'iil. 

And  Martinmas  dowie  had  wound  up  tbe  yoar^ 
That  Lucy  rowM  up  her  wee  kist  wi'  hera*"  in.'t, 

And  left  her  auld  maister  and  neebors  Bute  dearl . 
For  Lucy  had  served  i'  the  glen  a'  the  simmer  ;: 

She  cam  there  afore  the  flower  bloomed!  on  the- pea  : 
An  orphan  was  she,  and  they  had  beea  kind  till  her — 

Sure  that  was  the  thing  brocht  the  tean  to.  her  ee. 

She  gaed  by  the  stable  where  Jamie  was«tannin'  ; 

Richt  sair  was  his  kind  heart>  the  flUtin'  to  see  ; 
**  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  !"  quo'  Jamie,,  and  ran  in  ;  . 

The  gatherin'  tears  trickled  &st  frae. his  ee. 
As  down  the  bum-side  she  gaed  sfew  wi*  her  flittin% 

**  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  !"  was  ilka  bird's  sang  ; 
She  heard  the  craw  saying  't,  high  on-  the  tree  sitting 

And  Robin  was  chirpin  't  the- brewn  leavesamang. 

Oh,  what  is 't  that  pits  my  pair  Heart  ift  a  flutter  ? 

And  what  gars  the  tears'  cemeeae  Cut  to  ^y  ee  ? 
If  I  wasna  ettled  to  be  ony  better^ . 

Then  what  gars  me  iMt  ony  -belter  to  be ! 
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I  *m  just  like  a  lammie  that  loses  its  mither  ; 

Nae  mither  or  friend  the  pair  lammie  can  see  ; 
I  fear  I  hae  tint  my  puir  heart  a'  thegither — 

Nae  wonder  the  tears  fa*  sae  fitst  frae  my  ee. 

Wi*  the  rest  o'  my  claes  I  hae  row*d  up  the  ribbon, 

The  bonny  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  gae  me  ; 
Yestreen,  when  he  gae  me  *t,  and  saw  I  was  sabbin', 

I  '11  never  forget  the  wae  blink  o*  his  ee. 
Though  now  he  said  naething  but  **  Fare  ye  weel, 
Lucy !" 

It  made  me  I  neither  could  speak,  hear,  nor  see  ; 
He  could  nae  say  mair    but  just  **  Fare  ye  weel, 
Lucy  !»' 

Yet  that  I  will  mind  till  the  day  that  I  dee. 

The  lamb  likes  the  gowan  wi*  dew  when  it  *s  droukit. 

The  hare  likes  the  brake  and  the  braird  on  the  lea  ; 
But  Lucy  likes  Jamie  ; — she  turned  and  she  lookit. 

She  thocht  the  dear  place  she  wad  never  mair  see. 
Ah,  weel  may  young  Jamie  gang  dowie  and  cheerless. 

And  weel  may  he  greet  on  the  bank  o*  the  burn  ; 
For  bonny,  sweet  Lucy,  sae  gentle  and  peerless. 

Lies  cauld  in  her  grave,  and  will  never  return  ! 

You  would  scarcely  expect  so  much  glowing 
passion  among  a  people  so  proverbially  "cold"  as 
the  Scotch.  But  there  you  have  it,  unmistaka- 
bly intense,  in  their  popular  literature — their 
soDgs.  The  love-songs  of  Scotland  are  wonderfully 
full  of  poetic  beauty,  and  of  deep,  intense  feeling. 
Not  Bums  only,  but  a  host  of  other  Scotch  sons- 
writers — from  poets  whose  names  are  lost,  though 
their  songs  survive,  down  to  Allan  Cunningham 
and  James  Hogg.  There  is  a  verse  of  a  beautiful 
old  BODg,  by  a  writer  whose  name  has  been  lost, 
which  Bums  adopted  as  an  introduction  to  several 
verses  of  his  own  ;  though  they  are  certainly  infe- 
rior to  this  original  opening  stanzas — 

Oh  gin  my  love  were  yon  red  rose 
That  grows  upon  the  castle  wa*. 

And  I  mysel*  a  drap  o*  dew 
Into  her  bonnie  breast  to  fa* ! 

Oh  then,  beyond  expression  blest, 
I  'd  feast  on  beauty  a*  the  night. 

Sealed  on  her  silk-satl  faulds  to  rest. 
Till  fley*d  away  by  morning's  light  I 

And  the  exquisite  ballads  of  **  Mary  of  Castle 
Oaiy,"  by  Hector  Macneill,  and  of  **  Mary  Morri- 
son,*' by  Motherwell,  show  that  the  genius  of  the 
Scottish  song-writers  has  not  degenerated  in  mod- 
em times. 

Songs  of  humble    courtship,  too,  there  are  in 

great  abundance,  containing  pictures  of  Scottish 
fe  such  as  you  can  find  nowhere  else.  Some  vil- 
lage fair  one  is  depicted  in  glowing  colors,  as  a 
Tery  Venus — indeed,  to  the  lover,  whether  in  cot- 
tage or  palace  life,  but  in  the  former  more  than  in 

•  the  latter  cose,  she  is  all  in  all,  and  the  persona- 

•  tion  of  everything  that  is  fair  and  beautiful  and 
•lovine  in  woman.     **  My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing," 

by  Allan  Ramsay,  is  a  charming  specimen  of  tnis 
(kind  of  song.     '*  Will  ye  gae  to  tlie  owe-bughts, 

Marion,"    is   another  of  the    same    kind ;  both 

-ivrurds  and  music  of  great  antiquity.    It  begins —  . 

Will  ye  gae  to  the  ewe-bughts,  Marion, 
And  wear  in  the  sheep  wi*  me  ? 

The  sun  shines  sweet,  my  Marion, 
But  nae  half  sae  sweet  as  thee. 

0,  Marion  *8  a  bonnie  lass. 
And  the  blithe  blink  *8  in  her  «e  ; 

And  fidn  wad  I  marry  Marioii| 
OiA  Marion  wad  many  me. 


There  is,  sometimes,  too,  a  roguishness  about 
the  Scotch  singer's  description  of  rustic  beauty, 
which  has  all  t^e  erace  of  Suckling  and  Ix)velace, 
with  much  more  than  their  heartiness  and  natu- 
ralness. What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  cxouisite 
than  the  little  bit  of  character  so  deliciously  hit 
off  in  the  following  two  stanzas  of  an  old  Scotch 
song,  in  which  the  rustic  poet  is  describing  his 
mistress  ? — 

In  preaching  time  sae  meek  she  stands, 
Sae  saintly  and  sae  bonnie,  (), 

/  cannot  gtt  ae  glimpse  of  grace ^ 
For  thieving  looks  at  J^Tanie,  O ; 

My  Nanie,  O,  my  Nanie,  0  ; 

The  world  's  in  love  with  Nanie,  0  ; 
That  heart  is  hardly  worth  the  wear 

That  wadna  love  my  Xanie,  0. 

Scotch  songs  also  abound  in  pictures  of  domestic 
peace  and  comfort.  **  There  's  nae  Luck  aboot  the 
house,"  is  a  capital  specimen  of  this  style  of  song. 
A  husband  is  aoout  to  arrive  at  home,  after  a  long 
absence.     The  wife  speaks : — 

But  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true  ? 

And  are  ye  sure  he 's  weel  ? 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark  ? 
Ye  jauds,  fling  by  your  wheel ! 

For  there  *s  nae  luck  aboot  the  house. 

There  's  nae  luck  at  a'  : 
There  is  nae  luck  aboot  the  house. 
When  our  g^ideman  's  awa*. 

Is  this  a  time  to  think  o*  wark. 

When  Colin's  at  the  door  ? 
Rax  down  my  cloak — I  *11  to  the  quay 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 

*  *  #  «  # 

My  Turkey  slippers  I '11  put  on, 
My  stockins  o'  pearl  blue, — 

It  *s  a*  to  pleasure  our  gudcman. 
For  he  's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Sae  sweet  his  voice,  sae  smooth  his  tongue, 
Hit  breath  '«  like  caller  air  ; 

Hit  very  foot  has  music  in  H 
Jit  he  comet  up  the  stair. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again. 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ? 

I  *m  downricht  dizzy  M?t*  the  thocht. 
In  troth  /'m  like  to  greet. 
There 's  nae  luck,  &c. 

We  could  say  much  of  the  pauky  humor  of  the 
Scotch  songs,  so  prominently  displayed  in  such  as 
**  Rob  Romson'sBannit,"  Robert  Jiicoll's  **  Jan- 
net  Dunbar,"  and  Buras^  "  Duncan  Gray." 
Here  is  a  verse  from  the  latter  song,  which  may  l)e 
pronounced  unsurpassable,  though  we  despair  of 
conveying  to  English  readers  the  full  force  of  the 
native  humor  it  contains  : — 

Duncan  fleeoh*d,  and  Duncan  prayed, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't  ; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig  * 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  sighed  baith  out  and  in^ 

Orat  his  een  baith  bleart  and  blin  , 
Spak  o*  loupin  o*er  a  linn  ; 

Ha,  ha,  the  woomg  o't 

This  little  verse  would  require  a  powerful  Scotch 
glossary  to  explain  it ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  intensely  Doric. 

And  here  we  would  notice  another  delicious 
fisatme  of  these  Scotch   songs — ^^s'hich  is  their 

*  A  loftj  enf  off  lk«  coast  of  Ayrshire. 
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alboHBding  joy  in  the  beauties  of  external  nature. 
The  lover  woos  his  bride  **  By  Lo^an^s  Streams," 
on  "  Yarrow  Braes,"  along  **  Loch  Errooh  side," 
by  the  *»  Birksof  Aberfeldy,"  in  "  Kelvin  Grove," 
virhile  *•  Comin'  ^hroush  the  Rye,"  or  "  Low  down 
in  the  Broom,"  or  **  When  the  Kye  come  Hame," 
or  "  Amang  the  Riggs  o'  Barley."  In  these 
popular  songs  you  have  a  succession  of  l)eautiful 
pastoral  pictures,  lit  up  by  the  glowing  sentiment 
of  love.  The  scenes  are  mostly  laid  in  the  open 
air,  amidst  pastures,  and  woods,  and  green  fields, 
or  by  the  gentle  flow  of  some  winding  stream. 
Thus  the  scenery  of  Scotland  has  become  immor- 
talized through  its  songs,  and  the  **  Yellow  broom 
uf  Cowdenknovves,"  the  "Bush  aboon  Traquair," 
the  "  Birks  of  Invermay,"  the  **  Banks  and  Braes 
<>'  Bonnie  Doon,"  are  known  and  sung  wherever 
the  English  language  bus  reached. 

These  Scotch  songs  have  served  to  make  Scotland 
dear  to  thousands  of  hearts  not  knit  to  her  by  the 
ties  of  country  or  of  kindred ;  while  the  memory  of 
them,  as  sung  by  the  lips  most  loved  on  earth, 
keeps  the  hearts  of  Scotchmen  ever  warm  towards 
their  native  land,  though  sundered  from  it  by 
broad  oceans  and  continents.  Thus  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne"  is  sung  by  Scotchmen,  in  chorus,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  the  Yarra  Yarra,  and 
their  eyes  glisten,  and  their  hearts  throb,  as  they 
recall  to  mind  the  home  of  their  youth,  and  the 
many  dear  friends  they  have  left  behind  them 
there. 

Robert  Nicoll  has  told  a  story  of  the  influence 
of  one  of  the  popular  songs  of  Scotland  upon  a 
Highland  soldier  engaged  in  the  expedition  to 
Buenos  Ayres  many  years  ago.  The  soldier  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards.  Having 
formed  an  attachment  to  a  woman  of  the  country, 
and  charmed  by  the  easy  life  which  the  tropical 
fertility  of  the  soil  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  lead, 
he  had  resolved  to  remain  and  settle  in  South 
America.  Wlien  he  imparted  this  resolution  to 
his  comnide,  the  latter  did  not  argue  with  him, 
but  leading  him  to  his  tent,  he  placed  him  by  his 
side,  and  sung  him  "  Lochaber  no  more."  The 
spell  wiis  instimtly  on  him.  The  tears  came  into 
his  eyes,  and,  wrapping  his  plaid  around  him,  he 
murmured,  "  Loc/wber  nae  mair !  I  maun  gang 
back — Na!'^  The  songs  of  his  childhood  were 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  ne  left  that  land  of  ease 
and  plenty  for  the  naked  rocks  and  sterile  valleys 
of  Badenoch,  where,  at  the  close  of  a  life  of  toil 
und  hardship,  he  might  lay  his  head  in  his 
mother's  grave. 

A  theory  has  been  formed  of  the  origin  of  this 
characteristic  national  song  amongst  the  Scotch — 
so  different  from  anything  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed.  It  hasl)een  attributed  to  the  mountainous 
country  and  to  the  strong  piitriotic  feelings  which 
the  inhabitants  of  such  a  country  are  supposed  to 
clierish  fur  it,  in  contparison  with  the  inhabitants 
of  more  level  and  fertile  countries.  But  this  theory 
is,  we  think,  disposed  of  by  the  fact,  that  the  na- 
tional song  of  Scotland  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  Ix)wlands — the  richest,  most  fertile,  and 
level  part  of  the  country — scarcely,  in  these  re- 
spects, to  be  distinguished  from  England.  There 
are  many  parts  of  England,  fipom  the  Border  down 
to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  are  more 
mountainous  than  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  ;  and 
yet  they  have  not  produced  a  native  song  that  we 
know  of.  The  Highlanders,  who  inhabit  the 
mountainous  and  picturesque  part  of  Scotland,  have 
added  very  little  to  its  stores  of  national  music, 


except  a  few  wild  pibrochs,  befitting  the  uncouth 
instrument  on  which  they  are  usually  played — the 
Highland  bagpipe.  The  Scotch  songs  are  not 
Celtic,  nor  are  they  wedded  to  Celtic  words,  but 
to  the  Lowland  Doric  Scotch — a  dialect  of  the 
mixed  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman,  like  oifr  own 
English. 

But  where  has  the  music  come  from?  From 
what  ancient  race  have  these  beautiful  old-world 
melodies  descended  ?  Some  of  them  are  doubtless 
native  to  the  people — have  been  created  by  them, 
sung  by  them,  and  handed  down  to  their  children. 
Others  have  been  transplanted  there  from  other 
lands — by  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Irish 
minstrels ;  and  the  affinity  which  the  Scotch  pos- 
sessed for  certain  kinds  of  music  rather  than  for 
others,  made  them  cherish  such  songs  and  add 
them  .to  their  national  stores.  Thus  they  became 
national,  though  the  traces  of  their  origin  were 
lost.  Some  of  the  finest  old  Scotch  melodies  have 
been  traced  back  to  the  times  when  the  Catholic 
was  the  national  religion  in  Scotland ;  the  old 
chants  which,  before  the  Reformation,  were  sune 
in  the  churches,  having  then  been  taken  and 
adapted  to  popular  songs — sometimes  satirical, 
sometimes  religious,  but  mostly  secular.  And 
thus  these  sacred  chants,  under  many  names,  were 
added  to  the  stock  of  national  songs.  The  S<K)tti8h 
princes  were  also  in  the  practice  of  employing 
foreign  musicians  at  their  court  ;•  and  these  must 
have  familiarized  the  musicians  of  the  day  with 
the  songs  of  other  lands.  Thus  David  Rizzio 
transplanted  into  Scotland  many  of  the  finest  songs 
of  his  native  Italy  ;  and  to  this  day  the  tune  of 
'*  The  bonny  Broom  o'  Cowdenknowes"  is  as 
familiar  to  the  peasants  of  the  north  of  Italy  as  it 
is  to  those  of  Scotland.  Chatelain,  a  Frenchman, 
one  of  Mary's  secretaries,  was  also  highly  skilled 
in  music,  and  many  tender  Scottish  melodies  are 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  him  from  his 
native  country. 

The  Irish  also  lay  claim  to  many  of  the  reputed 
Scotch  airs — for  instance,  to  *'Grammachree," 
which  the  Scotch  knows  as  ^*-  The  Maid  in  Bedlam," 
to  *'  Maggy  Lauder,"  and  many  other  airs.  They 
have  also  recently  put  in  a  claim  for  the  song  of  a 
writer  so  recently  dead  as  Thomas  Campbell,  and 
allege  that  one  George  Nugent  Reynolds,  who 
wrote  nothin]^  else,  was  the  real  author  of  the 
"  Exile  of  Erin."  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  ob- 
served that  a  writer  in  the  Nation  claimed  Ossian 
for  an  Irish  poet,  and  mentioned  distinctly  the 
place  where  he  was  bom  and  flourbhed — some- 
where in  the  north  of  Ireland.  Doubtless,  the 
same  writer  could,  with  e(]ual  ease,  inform  us  of 
the  number  of  Ossian 's  children,  who  his  publisher 
was,  and  how  much  he  got  for  the  copyright  of 
his  book — which  was  rather  more  than  MacpTierson 
knew,  to  whom  the  poems  of  Ossian  are  now 
attributed  by  general  consent.  But  we  see  strange 
things  in  Irish  papers  sometimes  ! 

To  return.  These  Scotch  songs  are  a  mixture 
of  native,  English,  Irish,  and  foreign.  But  it 
does  not  matter  where  the  Scotch  got  them.  They 
have  made  them  their  own,  by  marrying  them  to 
immortal  words,  by  singing  them  to  their  children, 
in  their  homes,  at  their  merry-makings,  in  hut  and 
in  hall.  These  Scotch  songs  have  got  hold  of  the 
entire  popular  heart  of  Scotland ;  and  they  cling- 
there.  The  writers  of  words  for  the  songs — the 
Scottish  poets — have  written  them  for  the  people 
— for  the  nation — for  the  many — not  for  the  few. 
They  have  said  to  themselves,  as  Beranger  did, 
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**The  people — that  is  my  muse."  They  took  up 
the  melodies  which  they  found  floating  arouna 
them,  and  wrote  them  on  the  people's  hearts  by 
means  of  words  full  of  pure  feeling,  noble  .senti- 
ment, and  virtuous  patriotism.  Read  Bums^  **  A 
Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that."  There  is  a  song  for  a 
Dation  !  For  deep  feeling,  read  **  The  Lind  o' 
the  Leal,"  or  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven."  These  form 
the  truly  immortal  essence — the  soul  and  spirit — 
of  Scottish  song.  But  they  belong  to  universal 
man,  for  they  appeal  to  the  universal  human 
feelings  and  affections ;  and  thus  it  is  that  they 
reach  the  universal  human  heart. 

Let  the  song-writers  of  any  country  so  labor,  in 
such  a  spirit  and  with  such  an  aim,  and  they  too 
will  succeed  in  creating  a  national  song.  There 
may  be  much  in  the  temperament  of  a  people ; 
and  doubtless  the  Scotch  music  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  grown  out  of  their  peculiar  character. 
But  let  English  writers — such  as  Tennyson,  and 
Browning,  and  Bailey — aim  at  the  nation ^s  heart 
in  what  they  write — ^let  them  seek  to  be  less 
classical  and  mure  universal — let  them  think  more 
of  nature  and  less  of  art,  and  they,  too,  through 
their  songs  would  be  enabled  to  hallow  the  homes 
of  the  Einglish  people,  and  to  sanctify  their  affec- 
tions, their  fireeaom,  and  their  worth,  through  the 
noble  instrumentality  of  song. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
ANECDOTE   OF   BURNS  IN   THE   *93. 

A  PUBUC  library  hod  been  established  by  subscrip- 
tion among  the  citizeus  of  Dumfries  in  September, 
1792,  abd  Burns,  ever  eager  about  books,  had  been 
from  the  first  one  of  its  supporters.  Before  it  was  a 
week  old,  he  had  presented  to  it  a  copy  of  his  poems. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  regularly  admitted 
member  till  5th  March,  1793,  when  *'  the  committee, 
by  a  great  majority,  resolved  to  offer  to  Mr.  Robert 
Bums  a  share  in  the  library,  free  of  any  admission- 
money  [IDs.  6d.]  and  the  quarterly  contributions 
\2s.  6d.]  to  this  date,  out  of  respect  and  esteem  for 
his  abilities  as  a  literary  man ;  and  they  directed 
the  secretary  to  make  this  known  to  Mr.  Burns  as 
soon  as  possible,  that  the  application  which  they  un- 
derstood he  was  about  to  make  in  the  ordinary  way 
might  be  anticipated."  This  is  a  pleasing  testimony 
to  Burns  as  a  poet,  but  still  more  so  to  Burns  as  a 
citizen  and  member  of  society.  His  name  appears  in 
September  as  a  member  of  committee — an  honor 
assigned  by  vote  of  the  members. 

On  the  80th  of  this  month,  the  liberal  poet  bestowed 
four  books  upon  the  library — namely,  Humphry 
Clinker^  Julia  de  Roubigne,  Knox^s  History  of  the 
Reformation^  and  Delolme  on  the  British  Conatitu- 
tion.  The  present  intelligent  librarian,  Mr.  M*Kob- 
ert,  reports,  respecting  the  last-mentioned  work,  a 
curious  auecUutc,  which  he  learned  directly  fh)m  the 
late  Provost  Thomson  of  Dumfries.  Early  in  the 
morning  nfter  Delolme  had  been  present^,  Burns 
came  to  Mr.  Thomson's  bedside  before  he  was  up, 
anxiously  desiring  to  see  the  volume,  as  he  feared  he 
had  written  something  upon  it  **  which  might  bring 
him  into  trouble."  On  the  volume  being  shown  to 
him,  he  looked  at  the  inscription  which  he  had  written 
upon  it  the  previous  night,  and,  having  procured 
some  paste,  he  pasted  over  it  the  fly-leaf  in  such  a 
way  as  completely  to  conceal  it. 

The  gentleman  who  has  been  good  enough  to  com- 
municate these  particulars,  adds  :  *'  I  have  seen  the 
volume,  which  is  the  edition  of  1790,  neatly  bound, 
with  a  portrait  of  the  author  at  the  beginning.  Some 
stains  of  ink  shine  through  the  paper,  indicating  that 
there  is  something  written  on  the  back  of  the  engrav- 
ing ;  but  the  fly-leaf  being  pasted  down  upon  it, 


there  is  nothing  legible.     On  holding  the  leaf  up  to' 
the  light,  however,  I  distinctly  read,  in  the  undoubted 
manuscript  of  the  poet,  the  following  words  : — 

**  *  Mr.  Bums  presents  this  book  to  the  Library,  and 
begs  they  will  take  it  as  a  creed  of  British  liberty — 
until  they  find  a  better.  R.  B.' 

"The  words,  'until  they  find  a  better,'  are  evi- 
dently those  which  the  poet  feared  *  might  bring  him 
into  trouble.'  Probably,  if  the  inscription  had  not 
been  written  on  the  back  of  the  engraving,  he  might 
have  removed  it  altogether  ;  at  all  events,  his  anxiety 
to  conceal  it  shoWs  what  trivial  circumstances  were  in 
those  days  sufiicient  to  constitute  a  political  offence. ' ' 
Ay,  and  to  think  of  this  happening  in  the  same  month 
with  the  writing  of  Scots ,  wha  hoe  wV  Wallace 
bled  ! 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  alarm  under 
which  Bums  acted  on  this  occasion,  it  must  be  kept 
in  view  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  Thomas  Muir,  for  cedi- 
tion,  had  taken  place  on  the  30th  of  August,  when,  in 
the  evidence  against  him,  appeared  that  of  his  ser- 
vant, Ann  Fisher,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  purchased 
and  distributed  certain  copies  of  Paine's  Rights  of 
Man.  The  stress  laid  upon  that  testimony  by  the 
crown-counsel  had  excited  much  remark.  It  might 
well  appear  to  a  government  officer  like  Burns,  that 
his  own  conduct  at  such  a  crisis  ought  to  be  in  the 
highest  d^ree  circumspect.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
the  time  when  the  incident  which  we  are  about  to 
relate,  took  place,  but  it  appears  likely  to  have  been 
nearly  that  of  Muir's  trial.  Our  poet  one  day  called 
upon  his  quondam  neighbor,  George  Ha  ugh,  the 
blacksmith,  and,  handing  him  a  copy  of  Paine 's 
Common  Sense  and  Rights  of  Man,  desired  him  to 
keep  these  books  for  him,  as,  if  they  were  found  in 
his  own  house,  he  should  be  a  ruined  man.  ILingh 
readily  accepted  the  trust,  and  the  books  remained  in 
possession  of  his  family  down  to  a  recent  period. — 
Chambers*  Life  and  Works  of  Burns,  Vol.IV.,jvst 
published^  and  reprinted  by  Harper  4*  Brothers. 

The  Hare  and  the  Lion  :  an  Indian  Political 
Libel. — Who  knows  not  this  story  ?  Nevertheless, 
we  publish  it  ;  for  even  as  the  hare  conquered  the 
lion,  so  does  the  Bengalee  overcome  the  Englishman. 
— A  hare  sat  in  the  jungle  with  his  wife,  and  he 
said :  *'  There  is  our  king,  the  lion,  come  into  the 
wood,  and  he  will  devour  our  children."  **No," 
said  the  little  hare,  "  for  I  will  go  to  confront  him, 
and  conquer  the  great  lion,  the  king  of  the  beasts." 
Then  her  husband  laughed,  and  said  :  **  Intellect  is 
power  ;  we  can  die  but  once  ;  let  us  see  what  you  can 
do."  Then  the  little  hare,  taking  her  little  son  in 
her  paws,  jumped  and  jumped  till  she  came  to  the 
lion.  Then  she  put  down  her  son  before  his  face,  and 
put  her  two  paws  together  in  all  humility,  and  said  : 
**  Lo  !  king  of  kings,  I  have  brought  you  a  muzzura- 
na  ;  oblige  me  by  eating  it.  Also,  I  have  some  news 
to  give  you."  Then  the  lion  looked  at  the  hare's 
baby,  and  saw  it  was  soft  and  juicy,  and  was  pleased 
in  his  soul,  and  laughed,  and  his  laujj^h  was  a^  the 
roar  of  the  thunder  of  Indro.  Then  ho  asked  her  the 
news,  and  the  little  hare  repliocl  :  **  You  are  the 
sovereign  of  the  forest,  but  another  has  come  who 
calls  himself  king  of  the  beasts,  and  demands  tribute." 
Then  the  roar  of  the  lion  shook  the  forest,  and  the 
little  hare  nearly  died  with  fear  as  he  asked  :  *'  Where 
is  the  scoundrel  ?  Can  you  show  him  to  me  ?"  Then 
the  little  hare  leaped  along  with  the  lion  till  she  came 
to  an  old  well.  The  well  was  nearly  full,  but  liad  no 
wall.  And  she  said  :  **  Look,  he  is  hiding  there  in 
fear."  Then  the  lion,  craning  his  neck,  looked  and 
saw  his  own  shadow,  and,  with  a  fearful  roar,  leaped 
into  the  well.  So  the  little  hare,  with  a  glad  heart, 
took  up  her  son,  and  went  to  her  husband,  and  said  : 
**Lo  !  intellect  is  power  ;  I  have  killed  the  lion,  the 
king  of  the  beasts." — From  the  Sumochar  Durpun 
a  Bengalee  MWipaper,  of  the  2d  August,  1851. 
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We  are  at  Norwood  in  the  sage's  drawing-room. 
Violante  has  long  since  retired  to  rest.  Harley, 
who  had  accompanied  the  father  and  daughter  to 
their  home,  is  still  conversing  with  the  former. 

**  Indeed,  raj  dear  duke,"  said  Harley — 

**  Hush,  hush  !  Diavoloy  don't  call  me  duke 
«vet ;  I  am  at  home  here  once  more  as  Dr.  Riccar 
Docca." 

'*  My  dear  doctor,  then,  allow  me  to  assure  you 
that  you  overrate  my  claim  t)your  thanks.  Your  old 
fi'iends  Leonard  and  Frank  Hazeldean  must  come  in 
for  their  share.  Nor  is  the  faithful  Giucamo  to  he 
forgotten." 

**  Continue  your  explanation." 

**  In  the  first  place,  I  learned,  through  Frank, 
that  one  Baron  Levy,  a  certain  fashionahle  money- 
lender, and  general  ministrant  to  the  affairs  of  line 
gentlemen,  was  just  about  to  purchase  a  yacht 
worn  Lord  Spendquick  on  behalf  of  the  count.  A 
short  interview  with  Spendquick  enabled  me  to 
outbid  the  usurer,  and  conclude  a  bargain,  by 
which  the  yacht  became  mine  ;  a  promise  to  as- 
sist Spendquick  in  extricating  himself  from  the 
daws  of  the  money-lender  (which  I  trust  to  do  by 
reconciling  him  with  his  father,  who  is  a  man  oi 
liberality  and  sense),  made  Spendquick  readily 
connive  at  my  scheme  for  outwitting  the  enemy. 
Ue  allowed  Levy  to  suppose  that  the  count  might 
take  possession  of  the  vessel ;  but  affecting  an  en- 
gagement, and  standing  out  for  terms,  postponed 
the  final  settlement  of  the  purchiise-money  till  the 
next  day.  I  was  thus  master  of  the  vessel,  which 
I  felt  sure  was  destined  to  serve  Peschiera's  infa- 
mous design.  But  it  was  my  business  not  to  alarm 
the  count's  suspicions  :  I  therefore  permitted  the 

Finite  crew  he  had  got  together  to  come  on  board, 
knew  I  could  get  rid  of  them  when  necessary. 
Meanwhile,  Frank  undertook  to  keep  close  to  the 
count  until  he  could  see  and  cage  within  his 
lodgings  the  servant  whom  Peschiera  had  commis- 
sioned to  attend  his  sister.  If  I  could  but  appre- 
hend this  servant,  I  had  a  sanguine  hope  tiiat  I 
could  discover  and  free  your  daughter  oefore  Pes- 
chiera could  even  profane  her  with  his  presence. 
But  Frank,  alas  !  was  no  pupil  of  Machiavcl.  Per- 
haps the  count  detected  his  secret  thoughts  under 
his  open  countenance  ;  perhaps  merely  wished  to 
get  rid  of  a  companion  very  much  in  his  way  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  he  contrived  to  elude  our  young  friend 
as  cleverly  as  you  or  I  could  have  done — told  him 
that  Beatrice  herself  was  at  Rochampton — had 
borrowed  the  count's  carriage  to  go  there — volun- 
teered to  take  Fnink  to  the  house — took  him. 
Frank  found  himself  in  a  drawing-room  ;  and  aH^r 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  while  the  count  went  out 
on  pretence  of  seeing  his  sister,  in  pirouetted  a 
certain  distinguished  opera-dancer.  Meanwhile 
the  count  was  fast  back  on  the  road  to  London,  and 
Frank  had  to  return  as  he  could.  He  then  hunted 
for  the  count  everywhere,  and  saw  him  no  more.  It 
was  late  in  the  day  when  Frank  found  me  out  with 
this  news.  I  became  seriously  alarmed.  Peschi- 
era might  perhaps  learn  my  counter  scheme  with 
the  yacht — or  he  might  postpone  sailing  until  he 
had  terrified  or  entangled  Violante  into  some — in 
short,  everything  was  to  be  dreaded  from  a  man 
of  the  count's  temper.  I  had  no  clue  to  the  place 
to  which  your  daughter  was  taken — no  excuse  to 
arrest  Peschiera — no  means  eyen  of  learning  where 


he  was.  He  had  not  returned  to  Miyart*8.  The 
police  were  at  fault,  and  useless,  except  in  one  val- 
uable piece  of  information.  They  told  me  where 
some  of  your  countrymen,  whom  Peschiera's  per- 
fidy had  sent  into  exile,  were  to  be  found.  I  com- 
missioned Giacomo  to  seek  these  men  out,  and  in- 
duce them  to  man  the  vessel.  It  might  be  neoes- 
sary,  should  Peschiera  or  his  confidential  servants 
come  aboard,  after  we  had  expelled  or  drawn  off 
the  pirate  crew,  that  they  should  find  Italians 
whom  they  might  well  mistake  for  their  own  hire- 
lings. To  these  foreigners  I  added  some  English 
sailors  who  had  before  served  in  the  same  vessel, 
and  on  whom  Spendquick  assured  me  I  could  rely. 
Still  these  precautions  only  availed  in  case  Peschi- 
era should  resolve  to  sail,  and  defer  till  then  all 
machinaticms  against  his  captives.  While,  amidst 
my  fears  and  uncertainties,  I  was  struggling  still 
to  preserve  presence  of  mind,  and  rapidly  discuss- 
ing with  the  Austrian  prince  if  any  other  steps 
could  be  taken,  or  if  our  sole  resource  was  to  repair 
to  the  vessel  and  take  the  chance  of  what  might 
ensue,  Leonard  suddenly  and  quietly  entered  my 
room.  You  know  his  countenance,  in  which  joy 
or  sadness  is  not  betrayed  s)  much  by  the  evidence 
of  the  passions  as  by  variations  in  the  intellectual 
expression.  It  was  but  by  the  clearer  brow  and 
the  steadier  eye  that  I  saw  he  had  good  tidings  to 
impart." 

"  Ah,"  said  Riccjibocca — for  so,  obeying  his  own 
request,  we  will  yet  call  the  sage — **  an,  I  early 
taught  that  young  man  the  great  lesson  inculcated 
by  Helvetius.  All  our  errors  arise  from  our  igno- 
rance or  our  passions.  Without  ignorance,  and 
without  passions,  we  should  be  serene,  all-penetrat- 
ing intelligences." 

*'  Mopsticks,"  (juoth  Harley,  **  have  neither  ig- 
norance nor  passions ;  but  as  for  their  intelli- 
gence"— 

*  *  Pshaw ! "  in  terrupted  Riccabocca — *  *  Pro- 
ceed." 

"  Leonard  had  parted  from  us  some  hours  before. 
I  had  commissioned  him  to  call  at  Madame  di  Ne- 
gra's  and,  as  he  was  familiarly  known  to  her  ser- 
vants, seek  to  obtain  ouietly  all  the  information  he 
could  collect,  and,  at  all  events,  procure  (what  in  my 
haste  I  had  failed  to  do)  the  name  and  description 
of  the  man  who  had  driven  her  out  in  the  morning, 
and  make  what  use  he  judged  best  of  every  hint  he 
could  gather  or  glean  that  might  aid  our  researches. 
Leonard  only  succeeded  in  learning  the  name  and 
description  of  the  coachman,  whom  he  recognized 
as  one  Beppo,  to  whom  she  had  often  given 
orders  in  his  presence.  None  could  say  where  he 
then  could  be  found,  if  not  at  the  count's  hotel. 
Leonard  went  next  to  that  hotel.  The  man  had 
not  been  there  all  the  day.  While  revolving  what 
next  he  should  do,  his  eye  caught  sight  of  your  in- 
tended son-in-law,  gliding  across  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  One  of  those  luminous,  inspiring 
conjectures,  which  never  occur  to  you  philosophers, 
had  from  the  first  guided  Leonard  to  believe  that 
Randal  Leslie  was  mixed  up  in  this  villanous 
afi&ir." 

,  *'Ha!  he!"  cried  Riccabocca.  "Impossible! 
For  what  interest  ? — what  object!" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  neither  could  Leonard ;  bat  we 
had  both  formed  the  same  conjecture.  Brief:—- 
Leonard  resolved  to  follow  Randal  Leslie,  and  trade 
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all  his  moTemcnts.  lie  did  then  follow  him,  unob- 
served, and  at  a  distance — first  to  Audley  I^erton's 
house — then  to  Eaton  Square — thence  to  a  house 
in  Bruton  Street,  which  Leonard  ascertained  to  be 
Baron  Levy's.     Suspicious  that,  my  dear  sage  ?" 

**  Diavolo — ^yes !"  said  Riccabocca  thoughtfully. 

^'  At  Levy's,  Randal  staid  till  dusk.  Ho  then 
came  out,  with  his  cat-like,  stealthy  step,  and 
walked  quickly  into  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester 
Square.  Leonard  saw  him  enter  one  of  those  small 
hotels  which  are  appropriated  to  foreigners.  Wild, 
outlandish  fellows  were  loitering  aoout  the  door 
and  in  the  street.  Leonard  divined  that  the  count, 
or  the  count's  confidants,  were  there." 

**  If  that  can  be  proved,"  cried  Riccabocca — **  if 
Randal  could  have  been  thus  in  communication  with 
Peschiera — could  have  connived  at  such  perfidy — 
I  am  released  from  my  promise.  Oh,  to  prove 
it!" 

**  Proof  will  come  later,  if  we  are  on  the  right 
track.  Let  me  go  on.  While  waiting  near  the 
door  of  this  hotel,  Beppo  himself,  the  very  man 
Leonard  was  in  search  of,  ciime  forth,  and,  after 
speaking  a  few  words  to  some  of  the  loitering 
foreigners,  walked  briskly  towards  Piccadilly. 
Leonard  here  resigned  all  further  heed  of  Leslie, 
and  gave  chase  to  Beppo,  whom  he  recognized  at  a 
elance.  Coming  up  to  him,  he  said  quietly,  *  I 
have  a  letter  for  the  Alarchesa  di  Negra.  She  told 
me  I  was  to  send  it  to  her  by  you.  I  have  been 
searching  for  you  the  whole  day.*  Tlie  man  fell 
into  the  trap,  and  the  more  easily,  because — as  he 
since  owned  in  excuse  for  a  simplicity  which,  I 
dare  say,  weighed  on  his  conscience  more  than 
any  of  the  thousand-and-one  crimes  he  ma^  have 
committed  in  the  course  of  his  illustrious  life — he 
had  been  employed  by  the  marchesa  as  a  spy  upon 
Leonard,  and,  with  an  Italian's  acumen  in  affiiirs 
of  the  heart,  detected  her  secret." 

**  What  secret?"  asked  the  innocent  sage. 

"  Her  love  for  the  handsome  young  poet.  I  be- 
tray that  secret,  in  order  to  give  her  some  slight 
excuse  for  becoming  Peschiera 's  tool.  She  believed 
Leonard  to  be  in  love  with  your  daughter,  and 
jealousy  urged  her  to  treason.  Violante,  no  doubt, 
will  explain  this  to  you.  Well,  the  man  fell  into 
the  trap.  '  Give  me  the  letter,  signior,  and 
quick.' 

*'  •  It  is  at  a  hotel  close  by ;  come  there,  and 
you  will  have  a  guinea  for  your  trouble.' 

**So  Leonard  walked  our  gentleman  into  my 
hotel;  and  having  taken  him  into  my  dressing- 
room,  turned  the  key,  and  there  left  him.  On 
hearing  this  capture,  the  prince  and  myself  hast- 
ened to  see  our  prisoner.  He  was  at  first  sullen 
and  silent;  but  when  the  prince  disclosed  his  rank 
and  name  (you  know  the  mysterious  terror  the 
meaner  Italians  feel  for  an  Austrian  magnate),  his 
countenance  changed,  and  his  courage  fell.  What 
with  threats,  and  what  with  promises,  we  soon 
obtained  all  that  we  sought  to  know  ;  and  an  of- 
fered bribe,  which  I  calculated  at  ten  times  the 
amount  the  rogue  could  ever  expect  to  receive  from 
his  spendthrift  master,  finally  bound  him  cheerfully 
to  our  service,  soul  and  body.  Thus  we  learned 
the  dismal  place  to  which  your  noble  daughter  had 
been  so  perfidiously  ensnared.  We  learned  also 
that  the  count  had  not  yet  visited  her,  hoping 
much  from  the  efiect  that  prolonged  incarceration 
might  have  in  weakening  her  spirit  and  inducing 
her  submission.  Peschiera  was  to  go  to  the  house 
at  midnight,  thence  to  transport  her  to  the  vessel. 
Beppo  hful  received  orders  to  bring  the  carriage  to 


Leicester  Square,  where  Peschiera  would  join  him. 
The  count  (as  Leonard  surmised)  had  taken  skulk- 
ing refuge  at  the  hotel  in  which  Randal  Leslie  had 
disappeared.  The  prince,  Leonard,  Frank  (who 
was  then  in  the  hotel),  and  myself,  held  a  short 
council.  Should  we  go  at  once  to  the  house,  and, 
by  the  help  of  the  police,  force  an  entrance,  and 
rescue  your  daughter?  This  was  a  very  hazardous 
resource.  The  abode,  which,  at  various  times, 
had  served  for  the  hiding-place  of  men  hunted  hy 
the  law,  abounded,  according  to  our  informant,  in 
subterranean  vaults  and  secret  passages,  and  had 
more  than  one  outlet  on  the  river.  At  our  first 
summons  at  the  door,  therefore,  the  ruffians  within 
might  not  only  escape  themselves,  but  carry  off 
their  prisoner.  The  door  was  strong,  and  before 
our  entrance  could  be  forced,  all  trace  of  her  we 
sought  might  be  lost.  Again,  too,  the  prince  was 
desirous  of  bringing  Peschiera 's  guilty  design  home 
to  him — anxious  to  be  able  to  state  to  the  em- 

Eeror,  and  to  the  great  minister,  his  kinsman,  that 
e  himself  had  witnessed  the  count's  vile  abuse 
of  the  emperor's  permission  to  wed  your  daughter. 
In  short,  while  I  only  thought  of  Violante,  the 

Srince  thought  also  of  her  mther's  recall  to  his 
ukedom.  Yet  still  to  leave  Violante  in  that  ter- 
rible house,  even  for  an  hour,  a  few  minutes,  sub- 
jected to  the  actual  presence  of  Peschiera,  un- 
fuarded  save  by  the  feeble  and  false  woman  who 
ad  betrayed,  and  might  still  desert  her — how 
contemplate  that  fearful  risk?  What  might  not 
happen  in  the  interval  between  Peschiera 's  visit  to 
the  house,  and  his  appearance  with  his  victim  on 
the  vessel?  An  idea  flashed  on  me — Beppo  was 
to  conduct  the  count  to  the  house  ;  if  I  could  ac- 
company Beppo  in  disguise— enter  the  house — 
myself  be  present 1  rushed  back  to  our  inform- 
ant, now  become  our  agent ;  I  found  the  plan  still 
more  feasible  than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  Beppo 
had  asked  the  count's  permissbn  to  bring  with 
him  a  brother  accustomed  to  the  sea,  and  who 
wished  to  quit  England.  I  might  personate  that 
brother.  You  know  that  the  Italian  language,  in 
most  of  its  dialects  and  varieties  of  patois — Gen- 
oese, Piedmontese,  Venetian — is  as  familiar  to  me 
as  Addison's  English.  Alas!  rather  more  so. 
Presto !  the  thing  was  settled.  I  felt  my  heart, 
from  that  moment,  as  light  as  a  feather,  and  my 
sense  as  keen  as  the  dart  which  a  feather  wings. 
My  plans  now  were  formed  in  a  breath,  and  ex- 
plained in  a  sentence.  It  was  right  that  you 
should  be  present  on  the  vessel,  not  only  to  wit- 
ness your  toe's  downfall,  but  to  receive  your  child 
in  a  mtber's  arms.  Leonard  set  out  to  Norwood 
for  you,  cautioned  not  to  define  too  precisely  for 
what  object  you  were  wanted,  till  on  board  the 
vessel. 

"  Frank,  accompanied  by  Beppo  (for  there  was 
yet  time  for  these  preparations  before  midnight), 
repaired  to  the  yacht,  taking  Giacomo  by  tlie  way. 
There  our  new  sdly,  familiar  to  most  of  that  pirat- 
ical crew,  and  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of 
Frank,  as  the  count's  friend,  and  prospective 
brother-in-law,  told  Peschiera's  hirelings  that  they 
were  to  quit  the  vessel,  and  wait  on  shore  under 
Giacomo^s  auspices  till  forther  orders ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  decks  were  cleared  of  these  ruffiiins  (save  a 
few  left  to  ayoid  sospioion,  and  who  were  after- 
wards Bi^ly  stowed  down  in  the  hold),  and  as 
soon  as  Giacomo  had  lodged  his  convoy  in  a  pub- 
lic-house, where  he  quitted  them,  drinking  his 
health  over  unlimited  rations  of  grog,  your  inesti- 
mable seryant  quietly  shipped  on  board  the  Ital- 
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ians  pressed  into  the  service,  and  Frank  took 
cbaree  of  the  English  sailors. 

**  The  prince,  promising  to  be  on  board  in  due 
time,  then  left  me  to  make  arrangements  for  his 
journey  to  Vienna  with  the  dawn.  I  hastened  to 
a  masquerade  warehouse,  where,  with  the  help  of 
an  ingenious  stage-wright  artificer,  I  disgufsed 
myself  into  a  most  thorough-paced-looking  cut- 
throat, and  then  waited  the  return  of  my  friend 
Beppo  with  the  most  perfect  con6dence." 

**  Yet,  if  that  rascal  had  played  felse,  all  these 
precautions  were  lost.  Cospetto !  you  were  not 
wise,"  said  the  prudent  philosopher. 

**  Very  likely  not.  You  would  have  been  so 
wise,  that  by  tnis  time  your  daughter  would  have 
been  lost  to  you  forever. 

**  But  why  not  employ  the  police  V 

**  First — Because  I  had  employed  them  to  little 
purpose.  Secondly — Because  I  no  longer  wanted 
them.  Thirdly — Because  to  use  them  for  my  final 
catastrophe  would  be  to  drag  your  name,  and 
your  daughter's,  perhaps,  before  a  police  court ;  at 
all  events,  before  the  tribunal  of  public  gossip. 
And,  histly — Because,  having  decided   upon   the 

E roper  punishment,  it  had  too  much  of  equity  to 
e  quite  consistent  with  law  ;  and  in  fordibly 
seizing  a  man's  person,  and  shipping  him  off  to 
Norway,  my  police  would  have  been  sadly  in  the 
way.  Certainly  my  plan  rather  savors  of  Lope  de 
Vejga  than  of  Judge  Blackstone.  However,  you 
see  success  atones  for  all  irregularities.  I  resume  : 
— Beppo  came  back  in  time  to  narrate  all  the  ar- 
rangements that  had  been  made,  and  to  inform  me 
that  a  servant  from  the  count  had  come  on  board 
just  as  our  new  crew  were  assembled  there,  to 
order  the  boat  to  be  at  the  place  where  we  found 
it.  The  servant  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  detain 
and  secure.  Giacomo  undertook  to  manage  the 
boat.  I  am  nearly  at  the  close  of  mystery.  Sure 
of  my  disguise,  I  got  on  the  coach-box  with  Beppo. 
The  count  arrived  at  the  spot  appointed,  and  did 
not  even  honor  myself  with  a  question  or  glance. 
*  Your  brother V  he  said  to  Beppo;  *  one  might 

fuess  that ;  he  has  the  family  likeness.  Not  a 
andsome  race  yours  !     Drive  on.' 

"  We  arrived  at  the  house.  I  dismounted  to 
open  the  carriage-door.  The  count  gave  me  one 
look. 

*'  *  Beppo  says  you  have  known  the  sea.' 

"  *  Excellency,  yes.     I  am  a  Genoese.' 

**  *  Ha  !  how  is  that  ?  Beppo  is  a  Lombard.' — 
Admire  the  readiness  with  which  I  redeemed  my 
blunder. 

*' 'Excellency,  it  pleased  Heaven  that  Beppo 
should  be  born  in  Lombardy,  and  then  to  remove 
my  respected  parents  to  Genoa,  at  which  city  they 
were  so  kindly  treated  that  my  mother,  in  common 
gratitude,  was  bound  to  increase  its  population. 
It  was  all  she  could  do,  poor  woman.  You  see  she 
did  iier  best.' 

"  The  count  smiled,  and  said  no  more.  The 
door  opened — I  followed  him  ;  your  daughter  can 
tell  you  the  rest." 

**  And  you  risked  your  life  in  that  den  of  mis- 
creants !     Noble  friend !" 

**  Risked  my  life — ^no  ;  but  I  risked  the  count's. 
There  was  one  moment  when  my  hand  was  on  my 
trigger,  and  my  soul  very  near  the  sin  of  justifiable 
homicide.  But  my  tale  is  done.  The  count  is 
now  on  the  river,  and  will  soon  be  on  the  salt  seas 
— though  not  bound  to  Norway  as  I  had  first  in- 
tended. I  could  not  infiict  that  frigid  voyage  on 
his  sister.    So  the  men  have  orders  to  cruise 


about  for  six  days,  keeping  aloof  from  shore,  and 
they  will  then  land  the  count  and  the  marchesa, 
by  boat,  on  the  French  coast.  That  delay  will 
give  time  for  the  prince  to  arrive  at  Vienna  before 
the  count  could  follow  him." 

**  Would  he  have  that  audacity  V 

**  Do  him  more  justice  !  Audacity,  faith  !  he 
does  not  want  for  that.  But  I  dreaded  not  his 
appearance  at  Vienna,  with  such  evidence  against 
him.  I  dreaded  his  encountering  the  prince  on 
the  road,  and  forcing  a  duel,  before  his  character 
was  so  blasted  that  the  prince  could  refuse  it : — 
and  the  count  is  a  dead  shot  of  course  ;  all  such 
men  are !" 

**  He  will  return,  and  you — " 

"  I! — Oh,  never  fear;  he  has  had  enough  of 
me.  And  now,  my  dear  friend — now  that  Vio- 
lante  is  safe  once  more  under  your  own  roof — now 
that  my  honored  mother  must  long  ere  this  have 
been  satisfied  by  Leonard,  who  left  us  to  go  to  her, 
that  our  success  has  been  achieved  without  danger, 
and,  what  she  will  value  almost  as  much,  without 
scandal — now  that  your  foe  is  powerless  as  a  reed 
floating  on  the  water  towards  its  own  rot,  and  the 
prince  is  perhaps  about  to  enter  his  carriage  on 
the  road  to  Dover,  charged  with  the  mission  of 
restoring  to  Italy  her  worthiest  son — let  me  dis- 
miss you  to  your  own  happy  slumbers,  and  allow 
me  to  wrap  myself  in  my  cloak,  and  snatch  a 
short  sleep  on  the  sofa,  till  yonder  gray  dawn  has 
mellowed  into  riper  day.  My  eyes  are  heavy,  and 
if  you  stiiy  here  three  minutes  longer,  I  shall  be 
out  of  reach  of  hearing — in  the  land  of  dreams. 
Buona  notte  !  " 

**  But  there  is  a  bed  prepared  for  you." 

Harley  shook  his  head  in  dissent,  and  composed 
himself  at  length  on  the  sofa. 

Riccabocca  bending,  wTapped  the  cloak  round 
his  guest,  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  and  crept 
out  of  the  room  to  rejoin  Jemima,  who  still  sat 
up  for  him,  nervously  anxious  to  learn  from  him 
those  explanations  which  her  considerate  affection 
would  not  allow  her  to  ask  from  the  agitated  and 
exhausted  Violante.  "Not  in  bed!"  cried  the 
sage,  on  seeing  her.  '*  Have  you  no  feelings  of 
compassion  for  my  son  that  is  to  be  ^  Just,  too, 
when  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  we 
can  afford  a  son!" 

Riccabocca  here  laughed  merrily,  and  his  wife 
threw  herself  on  his  shoulder,  and  cried  for 
joy. 

But  no  rfeep  fell  on  the  lids  of  Harley  L'Es- 
trange.  He  started  up  when  hid  host  had  left  him, 
paced  the  apartment,  with  noiseless  but  rapid 
stride.  All  whim  and  levity  had  vanished  from 
his  face,  which,  by  the  light  of  the  dawn,  seemed 
death-like  pale.  On  that  pale  face  there  was  all 
the  struggle,  and  all  the  anguish  of  passion. 

**  These  arms  have  clasped  her,"  he  murmured ; 
"  these  lips  have  inhaled  ner  breath.  I  am  under 
the  same  roof,  and  she  is  saved — saved  evermore 
from  danger  and  from  penury,  and  forever  divided 
firom  me.  Courage,  courage !  Oh,  honor,  duty  ; 
and  thou,  dark  memory  of  the  past — thou  that  didst 
pledge  love  at  least  to  the  grave — support — defend 
me  !     Can  I  be  so  weak ! " 

The  sun  was  in  the  wintry  skies,  when  Harley 
stole  firom  the  house.  No  one  was  stirrins  except 
Giacomo,  who  stood  by  the  threshold  of  t£e  door, 
which  he  had  just  unbarred,  feeding  the  house- 
dog. **  Gtood-day,"  said  the  servant,  smiling. 
**  The  dog  has  not  been  of  much  use,  but  I  don"t 
think  the  padrone  will  henceforth  grudge  him  a 
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breakfiist.  I  shall  take  him  to  Italy,  and  marry 
him  there,  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  breed  of 
our  native  Lombard  aogs. " 

**  Ah  !"  said  Harley,  **  you  will  soon  leave  our 
oold  shores.  May  sunshine  settle  on  you  all/' 
He  paused,  and  looked  up  at  the  closed  windows 
wistfully. 

'*  The  si^orina  sleeps  there,"  said  Giacomo,  in 
a  husky  voice,  *^  just  over  the  room  in  which  you 
slept." 

**  I  know  it,"  muttered  Harley.  "  An  instinct 
told  me  of  it.  Open  the  gate  ;  I  must  gQ  home. 
My  excuses  to  your  lord,  and  to  all." 

He  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Giacomo's  entreaties  to 
stay  till  at  least  the  signorina  was  up — the  sig- 
norina  whom  he  had  saved.  Without  trusting 
himself  to  speak  further,  he  quitted  the  demesne, 
and  walked  with  swift  strides  towards  London. 

CHAPTER   X. 

Harley  had  not  long  reached  his  hotel,  and  was 
still  seated  before  his  untasted  breakfast,  when  Mr. 
Randal  Leslie  was  announced.  Randal,  who  was 
in  the  firm  belief  that  Violante  was  now  on  the 
wide  seas  with  Peschiera,  entered,  looking  the 
very  personation  of  anxiety  and  fatigue.  For, 
like  the  great  Cardinel  Richelieu,  Randal  had 
learned  the  art  how  to  make  good  use  of  his  own 
delicate  and  somewhat  sickly  aspect.  The  cardi- 
nal, when  intent  on  some  sanguinary  scheme  re- 
quiring unusual  vitality  and  vigor,  contrived  to 
make  himself  look  a  harmless  sufferer  at  death's 
door.  And  Randal,  whose  nervous  energies  could 
at  that  moment  have  whirled  him  from  one  end  of 
this  huge  metropolis  to  the  other,  with  a  speed 
that  would  have  outstripped  a  prize  pedestrian, 
now  sank  into  a  chair  with  a  jad^  weariness  that 
no  mother  could  have  seen  without  compassion. 
He  seemed  since  the  last  night  to  have  galloped 
towards  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 

"  Have  you  discovered  no  trace,  my  lord  ? 
Speak, speak  I" 

**  Speak — certainly.  I  am  too  happy  to  relieve 
your  mind,  my  dear  Mr.  Leslie.  What  fools  we 
were!     Ha!  lial" 

»*  Fools— how?"  faltered  Randal. 

**  Of  course  ;  the  young  lady  was  at  her  fieither's 
bouse  all  the  time." 

*»Eh?  what?" 

**  And  is  there  now." 

^*  It  is  not  possible ! "  said  Randal,  in  the  hollow, 
dreamy  tone  of  a  somnambulist.  '*  At  her  father's 
house — at  Norwood !     Are  you  sure  ?" 

**Sure." 

Randal  made  a  desperate  and  successful  effort  at 
self-control.  **  Heaven  be  praised!"  he  cried. 
**  And  just  as  I  had  begun  to  suspect  the  count — 
the  marchesa ;  for  I  find  that  neither  of  them 
slept  at  home  last  night ;  and  Levy  told  me  that 
the  count  htul  written  to  him,  requesting  the  baron 
to  discharge  his  bills,  as  ho  should  be  for  some 
time  absent  from  £ngland." 
'  "  Indeed !  Well,  that  is  nothing  to  us — ^very 
much  to  Baron  Levy,  if  he  executes  his  commission, 
and  discharges  the  bills.  What !  are  you  going 
already?" 

**  Do  you  ask  such  a  question?  How  can  I 
stay  ?  I  must  go  to  Norwood — must  see  Violante 
with  my  own  eyes !    Forgive  my  emotion — I — 

Randal  snatched  at  his  hat  and  hurried  away. 
The  low  scornful  laugh  of  Harley  followed  him  as 
lie  went. 


**  I  have  no  more  doubt  of  his  guilt  than  Leonard 
has.  Violante  at  least  shall  not  be  the  prize  of 
that  thin-lipped  knave.  What  strange  fascination 
can  he  possess,  that  he  should  thus  oind  to  him 
the  two  men  I  value  most — Audley  £gerton,  and 
Alphonso  di  Serrano  ?  Both  so  wise  too  ! — One  in 
books,  one  in  action.  And  both  suspicious  men  ! 
While  I,  so  imprudently  trustful  and  frank — Ah  ! 
that  is  the  reason  ;  our  natures  are  antipathetic — 
cunning,  simulation,  falsehood.  I  have  no  mercy, 
no  pardon  for  these.  Woe  to  all  hypocrites  if  I 
were  a  grand  Inquisitor!" 

**  Mr.  Richard  Avenel,"  said  the  waiter,  throw- 
ing open  the  door. 

Harley  caught  at  the  arm  of  the  chair  on  which 
he  sat,  and  grasped  it  nervously  ;  while  his  eyes 
became  fixed  intently  on  the  form  of  the  gentleman 
who  now  advanced  mto  the  room.  He  rose  with 
an  eflbrt. 

"  Mr.  Avenel  I"  he  said  falteringly.  "  Did  I 
hear  your  name  arigh  t  ?    Avenel  ? ' ' 

"  Richard  Avenel  at  your  service,  my  lord," 
answered  Dick.  **  My  family  is  not  unknown  to 
you ;  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  family,  though 
my  parents  were  small  Lansmere  tradesfolks. 
And  t  am — a — hem  ! — a  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
well  to  do !"  added  Dick,  dropping  his  kid  gloves 
into  his  hat,  and  then  placing  the  hat  on  the 
table,  with  the  air  of  an  old  acquaintance  who 
wishes  to  make  himself  at  home. 

Lord  L'Estran^e  bowed  and  said,  as  he  reseated 
himself — (Dick  being  firmly  seated  already) — 
^*  You  are  most  welcome,  sir ;  and  if  there  be 
anything  I  can  do  for  one  of  your  name — " 

*'  Thank  you,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Dick.  **  I 
want  nothing  of  any  man.  A  bola  word  to  say ; 
but  I  say  it.  Nevertheless,  I  should  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  call  on  your  lordship,  unless,  indeed,  you 
had  done  me  the  honor  to  call  first  at  my  house, 
Eaton  Square,  No.  •  •  *. — I  should  not  have  pre- 
sumed to  call,  if  it  had  not  been  on  business ; — 
public  business  I  may  say — national  business  !" 

Harley  bowed  again.  A  faint  smile  flitted  for  a 
moment  to  his  lip,  but,  vanishing,  gave  way  to  a 
mournful,  absent  expression  of  countenance,  as  he 
scanned  the  handsome  features  before  him,  and, 
perhaps,  masculine  and  bold  though  they  were, 
still  discovered  something  of  a  family  likeness  to 
one  whose  beauty  had  once  been  his  ideal  of  fe- 
male loveliness  ;  for  suddenly  he  stretehed  forth 
his  hand,  and  said,  with  more  than  his  usual  cor- 
dial sweetness,  '^  Business,  or  not  business ;  let 
us  speak  to  each  other  as  friends — for  the  sake  of 
a  name  that  takes  me  back  to  Lansmere — to  my 
youth.     I  listen  to  you  with  interest." 

Richard  Avenel,  much  surprised  by  this  unex- 
pected kindliness, and  touched,  he  knew  not  why, 
by  the  soft  and  melancholy  tone  of  llarlev's  voice, 
warmly  pressed  the  hand  held  out  to  him  ;  and, 
seized  with  a  ngre  fit  of  shyness,  colored,  and 
coughed,  and  hemmed,  and  looked  first  down,  then 
aside,  before  he  could  find  the  words  which  were 
generally  ready  enough  at  his  command. 

**  You  are  very  good.  Lord  L'Estrange  ;  nothing 

n  be  handsomer,  I  feel  it  here,  my  lord,"  striking 
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his  buff  waistcoat — "  I  do,  'pon  my  honor.  But 
not  to  waste  your  time  (time  's  money ^,  I  come  to 
the  point.  It  is  about  the  borough  of  Lansmere. 
Your  fiunily  interest  is  very  strong  in  that  bor- 
ough. But  excuse  me  if  I  say  that  I  don't  think 
you  are  aware  that  I  too  have  cooked  up  a  pretty 
considerable  interest  on  the  other  side.  No  of- 
fenoe— oinnioDS  are  free.    And  the  popular  tide 
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itins  strong  with  us — ^I  mean  with  me,  at  the 
impending  crisis — that  is,  at  the  next  election. 
Now,  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  earl,  your 
father ;  and  so  have  those  who  brought  me  into 
the  world ; — my  father,  John,  was  always  a  regu- 
lar good  Blue ;  and  my  respect  for  yourself  since 
I  came  into  this  room  has  gone  up  in  the  market 
— a  very  great  rise  indeed.  So  I  should  just  like 
to  see  if  wo  could  set  our  heads  together,  and 
settle  the  borough  between  us  two,  in  a  snug  pri- 
vate way,  as  public  men  ought  to  do  when  they 
get  together — nobody  else  by,  and  no  necessity 
for  that  sort  of  humbug — which  is  so  common  in 
this  humbugging  old  country.     £h,  my  lord  ?" 

"Mr.  Avenel,"  said  Harley,  slowly  recovering 
himself  from  the  abstraction  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  Dick's  earlier  sentences,  **  I  fear  I  do 
not  quite  understand  you ;  but  I  have  no  other 
interest  in  the  next  election  for  the  borough  of 
Lansmere,  than  as  may  serve  one  whom,  whatever 
be  your  politics,  you  must  acknowledge  to  be — " 

*«  A  Humbug!*^' 

'*  Mr.  Avenel,  you  cannot  mean  the  person  I 
mean.  I  speak  of  one  of  the  first  statesmen  of 
our  time — of  Mr.  Audley  Egerton— of — '* 

**  A  stiff-necked,  pompous — " 

**  My  earliest  and  dearest  friend." 

The  rebuke,  though  gently  said,  sufficed  to 
silence  Dick  fur  a  moment ;  and  when  he  spoke 
again,  it  was  in  an  altered  tone. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,  1  am  sure.  Of 
course,  I  can  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  your 
friend  ; — very  sorry  that  he  is  your  friend.  In  that 
case,  I  am  almost  afraid  that  nothing  is  to  be  done. 
But  Mr.  Audley  Egerton  has  not  a  chance.  Let 
me  convince  you  of  this."  And  Dick  pulled  out 
a  little  book,  bound  neatly  in  red. 

**  Canvass  book,  my  lord.  I  am  no  aristocrat. 
I  don't  pretend  to  carry  a  free  and  independent 
constituency  in  my  breeches'  pocket.  Heaven 
forbid  !  But  as  a  practical  man  of  business — 
what  I  do  is  done  properly.  Just  look  at  this 
book.  Well  kept,  en?  Names,  promises,  incli- 
nations, public  opinions,  and  private  interests  of 
every  inrfividual  Lansmere  elector !  Now,  as  one 
man  of  honor  to  another,  I  show  you  this  book, 
and  I  think  you  will  see  that  we  have  a  clear 
majority  of  at  l«^ast  eighty  votes  as  against  Mr. 
Egerton." 

**That  is  your  view  of  the  question,"  said 
Harley,  taking  the  book  and  glancing  over  the 
names  catalogued  and  ticketed  therein.  But  his 
countenance  became  serious,  as  he  recognized  many 
names,  familiar  to  his  boyhood,  as  those  of  impor- 
tant electors  on  the  Lansmere  side,  and  which  he 
now  found  transferred  to  the  hostile.  '*  But  surely 
tliere  are  jiersons  here  in  whom  you  deceive  your- 
self— old  friends  of  my  family — stanch  supporters 
of  our  party." 

''  Exactly  so.  But  this  new  question  has  turned 
all  old  things  topsy-turvy.  No  relying  on  any  friend 
of  yours.  No  reliance  except  in  this  book!" 
said  Dick,  slapping  the  red  cover  with  calm  but 
ominous  emphasis. 

**Now  what  I  want  to  propose  is  this;  don't 
let  the  Lansmere  interest  be  beaten  ;  it  would  vex 
the  old  earl — eo  to  his  heart  I  am  sure." 

Harley  nodded. 

*^  And  the  Lansmere  interest  need  not  be 
beaten,  if  you  '11  put  up  another  man  instead  of 
this  red-t;ipist.  (Beg  pardon.)  You  see  I  only 
want  to  get  in  one  man — ^you  want  to  get  in  an- 
other.    Why  not  ?    Now  there 's  a  smart  youth — 


connection  of  Mr.  £^ton's — ^Randal  Leslie.  I 
have  no  objection  to  him,  though  he  is  of  your 
colors.  Withdraw  Mr.  Egerton,  and  I  '11  with- 
draw my  second  man  before  it  comes  to  the  poll ; 
and  so  we  shall  halve  the  borough  slick  between 
us.  That 's  the  way  to  do  business — eh,  my 
lord?" 

**  Randal  Leslie  !  Oh,  you  wish  to  bring  in  Mr. 
Leslie  ?  But  he  stands  with  Egerton,  not  against 
him." 

**Ah!"  said  Dick,  smiling,  as  if  to  himself, 
*<  so  I  hear;  and  we  could  bring  him  in  over 
Egerton  without  saying  a  word  to  you.  But  all 
our  &mily  respect  yours,  and  so  I  have  wished 
to  do  the  thing  handsome  and  open.  Let  the  earl 
and  your  party  be  content  with  young  Leslie." 

**  Young  Leslie  has  spoken  to  you  ?" 

**  Of  course ;  but  not  as  to  my  coming  here. 
Oh  no — that 's  a  secret — private  and  confi&ntial, 
my  lord.  And  now,  to  make  matters  still  more 
smooth,  [  propose  that  my  man  shall  be  one  to 
your  lordship's  own  heart.  I  find  you  have  be^i 
very  kind  to  my  nephew;— does  you  credit,  my 
lord  ; — ^a  wonderful  young  man,  though  I  say  it. 
I  never  jessed  there  was  so  much  in  Jiim.  Yet 
all  the  time  he  was  in  my  house,  he  had  in  his 
desk  the  very  sketch  of  an  invention  that  is  now 
saving  me  from  ruin — from  positive  ruin — Baron 
Levy,  the  King's  Bench — and  almighty  smash! 
Now,  such  a  young  man  ought  to  be  in  Parliament. 
I  like  to  bring  forward  a  relation  ;  that  is,  when 
he  does  one  credit; — 'tis  human  nature,  and 
sacred  ties — one's  own  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  besides, 
one  hand  rubs  the  other,  and  one  leg  helps  on  the 
other,  and  relations  get  on  best  in  the  world  when 
they  pull  together ;  that  is,  supposing  that  they 
are  the  proper  sort  of  relations,  and  pull  one  on, 
not  down.  I  had  once  thought  of  standing  for 
Lansmere  myself— thought  of  it  very  lately.  The 
country  wants  men  like  me — I  know  that ;  but  I 
have  an  idea  that  I  had  better  see  to  my  own 
business.  The  country  may,  or  may  not,  do  with- 
out me,  stupid  old  thing  that  she  is !  But  my 
mill  and  my  new  engines,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  cannot  do  without  me.  In  short,  as  we  are 
quite  alone,  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  's  no  kind 
of  necessity  for  that  sort  of  humbug  which  exists 
when  other  people  are  present,  provide  elsewhere 
for  Mr.  Egerton,  whom  I  hate  like  poison — I  have 
a  right  to  do  that,  I  suppose,  without  o£&nce  to 
your  lordship — and  the  two  younkers,  Leonard 
Avenel  and  Randal  Leslie  shall  be  members  for 
the  free  and  independent  borough  of  Lansmere  !" 

**  But,  does  Leonard  wish  to  come  into  Parlia- 
ment?" 

**  No ;  he  says  not ;  but  that 's  nonsense.  If 
your  lordship  will  just  signify  your  wish  that  he 
should  not  lose  this  noble  opportunity  to  raise  him- 
self in  life,  and  get  something  hands^)mo  out  of  the 
nation,  I  'm  sure  he  owes  you  too  much  to  hesitate 
— 'snecially  when  't  is  to  his  own  advantage.  And, 
besides,  one  of  us  Avenels  ought  to  be  in  Parlia- 
ment. And  if  I  have  not  the  time  and  learning, 
and  so  forth,  and  he  has,  why,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  he  should  be  the  man.  And  if  he  can  do 
something  for  me  one  day — not  that  I  want  any- 
thing— but  still  a  Baronetcy  or  so  would  be  a  com- 
pliment to  British  Industry,  and  be  appreciated  as 
such  by  myself  and  the  public  at  lar^  ; — I  say,  if 
he  could  do  something  of  that  sort,  it  would  lEeep 
up  the  whole  fiunily ;  and  if  he  can't,  why,  I  'U 
forgive  him." 

*'  Avenel,"  said  Harley,  with  that  ^miliar  and 
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gtacious  charm  of  manner  which  few  ever  could 
resbt — *'  Avenel,  if,  as  a  great  personal  favor  to 
myself — to  me  your  fellow-townsman — (I  was  bom 
at  Lansmere) — if  I  asked  you  to  foreso  your  grudge 
against  Audiey  Egerton,  whatever  that  grudge  l£, 
and  not  oppose  his  election,  while  our  party  would 
not  oppose  your  nephew's — could  you  not  oblige 
met  Come,  for  the  sake  of  dear  Lansmere,  and 
all  the  old  kindly  feelines  between  your  family  and 
mine,  say  *  yes — so  shall  it  be.' '' 

Richard  Avenel  was  almost  melted.  He  turned 
away  his  face ;  but  there  suddenly  rose  to  his  rec- 
ollection the  scornful  brow  of  Audiey  Egerton,  the 
lofty  contempt  with  which  he,  then  the  worshipful 
Mayor  of  Screws  town,  had  been  shown  out  of  the 
member's  office-room  ;  and,  the  blood  rushing  over 
his  cheeks,  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  floor,  and  ex- 
claimed angrily,  **  No ;  I  swore  that  Audiey  Egerton 
should  smart  for  his  insolence  to  me,  as  sure  as 
my  name  be  Richard  Avenel ;  and  all  the  soft  soap 
in  the  world  will  not  wash  out  that  oath.  So  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  for  you  to  withdraw  that  man, 
or  for  me  to  defeat  him.  And  I  would  do  so,  ay — 
and  in  the  way  that  could  most  gall  him,  if  it  cost 
me  half  my  fortune.  But  it  wiU  not  cost  that," 
8aid  Dick,  cooling,  '*  nor  anything  like  it ;  for 
when  the  popular  tide  runs  in  one's  favor,  't  is  as- 
tonishing how  cheap  an  election  may  be.  It  will 
cost  him  enough  though,  and  all  for  nothing — 
worse  than  nothing.     Think  of  it,  my  lord." 

**  I  will,  Mr.  Avenel.  And  I  say,  in  my  turn, 
that  my  friendship  is  as  strong  as  your  hate ;  and 
that  if  it  cost  me,  not  half,  but  my  whole  fortune, 
Audiey  Egerton  shall  come  in  without  a  shilling 
of  expense  to  himself,  should  we  once  decide  that 
he  stand  the  contest." 

"  Very  well,  my  lord — very  well,"  said  Dick, 
stiffly,  and  drawing  on  his  kid  gloves  ;  *'  we  '11  see 
if  the  aristocracy  is  always  to  ride  over  the  firee 
choice  of  the  people  in  this  way.  But  the  people  are 
roused,  my  lord.  The  March  of  Enlightenment  is 
commenced — the  Schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  the 
British  Lion — " 

"  Nobody  here  but  ourselves,  my  dear  Avenel. 
Is  not  this  rather  what  you  call — humbug?*^ 

Dick  started,  stared,  colored,  and  then  burst  out 
laughing — *^  Give  us  your  hand  again,  my  lord. 
You  are  a  good  fellow,  that  you  are.  And  tot  your 
sake—" 

**  You  '11  not  oppose  Egerton  1" 

**  Tooth  and  nail — tooth  and  nail !"  cried  Dick, 
clapping  his  hands  to  his  ears,  and  fidrly  running 
out  of  the  room. 

There  passed  over  Harley's  countenance  that 
change  so  frequent  to  it — more  frequent,  indeed, 
to  the  gay  children  of  the  world  than  those  of  con- 
sistent tempers  and  uniform  habite  might  suppose. 
There  is  many  a  man  whom  we  call  friend,  and 
whose  face  seems  familiar  to  us  as  our  own  ;  yet, 
could  we  but  take  a  glimpse  of  him  when  we  leave 
bis  presence,  and  he  sinks  back  into  his  chair 
alone,  we  should  sigh  to  see  how  often  the  smile 
on  the  frankest  lip  is  but  a  bravery  of  the  drill, 
only  worn  when  on  parade. 

W  bat  thoughts  did  the  visit  of  Richard  Avenel 
bequeath  to  Ilarley  ?    It  were  hard  to  define  them. 

In  his  place,  an  Audiey  Egerton  woold  have 
taken  some  comfort  from  the  visit — ^would  have 
mnrmored,  *^  Thank  Heaven !  I  have  not  to  present 
to  the  world  that  terrible  man  as  my  brocber-in- 
law."  But  probably  Harley  had  escaped,  in  his 
reverie,  from  Richard  Avenel  altogether.  Even  as 
the  slightest  incident  in  the  daytime  oauses  our 


dreams  at  night,  but  is  itself  clean  forgotten — so 
the  name,  so  the  look  of  the  visitor,  miglit  have 
sufficed  but  to  influence  a  vision — as  remote  from 
its  casual  suggester,  as  what  we  cull  real  life  is 
from  that  life  much  more  real,  that  we  imagine, 
or  remember,  in  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  brain. 
For  what  is  real  life  ?  How  little  the  things  actu- 
ally doing  around  us  affect  the  spring  of  our 
sorrow  or  joy  ;  but  the  life  which  our  dulness  calls 
romance — the  sentiment,  the  remembrance,  the 
hope,  or  the  fear,  that  are  never  s'ien  in  the  toil  of  our 
hands — ^never  heard  in  the  jargon  on  our  lips  ;  from 
that  life  all  spin,  as  the  spider  from  its  entrails,  the 
web  by  which  we  hang  in  the  sunbeam,  or  glide  out 
of  sight  into  the  shelter  of  home. 

**  I  must  not  think,"  said  Harley,  rousing  him- 
self with  a  sigh,  "  either  of  past  or  present.  Let 
me  hurry  on  to  some  fancied  future.  *  Happiest 
are  the  marriages,'  said  the  French  philosopher, 
and  still  says  many  a  sage,  *  in  which  man  asks 
only  the  mild  companion,  and  woman  but  the  calm 
protector.'     I  will  go  to  Helen." 

He  rose  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  lock  up  his 
escritoire,  he  remembered  the  papers  which 
Leonard  had  requested  him  to  read.  He  took 
them  from  their  deposit,  with  a  careless  hand,  in- 
tending to  carry  them  with  him  to  his  father's 
house.  But  as  his  eye  fell  upon  the  characters, 
the  hand  suddenly  trembled,  and  he  recoiled  some 
paces,  as  if  struck  by  a  violent  blow.  Then,  gazing 
more  intently  on  the  writing,  a  low  cry  broke  from 
his  lips.    He  reseated  himself,  and  began  to  read. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Randal — ^with  many  misgivings '  at  Lord  L'Es- 
trange's  tone,  in  which  he  was  at  no  loss  to  detect 
a  latent  irony — ^proceeded  to  Norwood.  He  found 
Riccabocca  exceedingly  cold  and  distant.  But  he 
soon  brought  that  sage  to  communicate  the  suspi- 
cions which  Lord  L'Estrange  had  instilled  into  hb 
mind,  ^d  these  Randal  was  as  speedily  enabled  to 
dispel.  He  accounted  at  once  for  his  visits  to 
Levy  and  Pesohiera.  Naturally  he  had  sought 
Levy,  an  acquaintance  of  his  own — nay,  of  Audiey 
Egerton 's;  but  whom  he  knew  to  be  professionally 
employed  by  the  count.  He  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  the  baron,  Peschiera's  suspicious 
change  of  lodgment  from  Mivart's  Hotel  to  the 
purlieus  of  Leicester  Square  ; — had  called  there  on 
the  count — ^forced  an  entrance — openly  accused 
him  of  abstracting  Violante ;  high  words  had 
passed  between  them— even  a  challenge.  Randal 
produoed  a  note  from  a  military  friend  of  his,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  the  count  an  hour  after  quitting  the 
hotel.  This  note  stated  that  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  meeting  near  Lord's  Cricket  Gn)und,  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  Randal  then 
submitted  to  Riccabocca  another  formal  luomoran- 
dum  from  the  same  warlike  friend — to  the  purpt^rt 
that  Randal  and  himself  had  repaired  to  the  ground 
and  no  count  been  forthcoming.  It  must  be  owned 
that  Randal  had  taken  all  suitable  precautions  tu 
clear  himself.  Such  a  man  is  not  to  blame  for  want 
of  invention,  if  he  be  sometimes  doomed  t)  fail. 

**  I  then,  much  alarmed,"  continued  Randal, 
*'  hastened  to  Baron  Levy,  who  informed  me  that 
the  count  had  written  him  word  that  he  should  be 
for  some  time  absent  from  England.  Rushing 
thenoe.  in  despair,  to  your  friend  Lord  L'Estrange, 
I  heard  that  your  daughter  was  safe  with  you. 
And  thouffh,  as  I  have  just  proved,  1  would  have 
risked  mylifii  against  so  notorious  a  duellist  as  the 
oount,  on  the  mere  chance  of  preserving  Violante 
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firom  his  supposed  designs,  I  am  rejoiced  to  think 
that  she  had  no  need  of  my  unskilful  arm.  But 
how  and  why  can  the  count  have  left  England, 
after  accepting  a  challenge  ?  A  man  so  sure  of  his 
weapon,  t<x) — reputed  to  be  as  fearless  of  danger 
as  he  is  blunt  in  conscience.  Explain  ; — ^you  who 
know  mankind  so  well — explain.     I  cannot.'* 

The  philosopher  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
narrating  the  detection  and  humiliation  of  his  foe 
—the  wit,  ingenuity,  juid  readiness  of  his  friend. 
So  Randal  learned,  by  little  and  little,  the  whole 
drama  of  the  preceding  night.  He  saw,  then,  that 
the  exile  hud  all  reasonable  hope  of  speedy  restora- 
tion to  rank  and  wealth.  Violante,  indeed,  would 
be  a  brilliant  pri^e — too  brilliant,  perhaps,  for 
Randal — but  not  to  be  sacrificed  without  an  effort. 
Therefore,  wringing  convulsively  the  hand  of  his 
meditated  father-in-law,  and  turning  away  his 
head,  as  if  to  conceal  his  emotions,  this  ingenuous 
young  suitor  faltered  forth — **  That  now  Dr.  Ric- 
cabocca  was  so  soon  to  vanish  into  the  Duke  di 
Serrano,  he — Randal  Leslie  of  Rood,  born  a  gen- 
tleman, indeed,  but  of  fallen  fortunes — had  no 
right  to  claim  the  promise  which  had  been  given 
to  him  while  a  father  had  cause  to  fear  for  a 
slaughter's  future ;  with  the  fear  ceased  the 
promise.  Might  Heaven  bless  father  and  daughter 
both!" 

This  address  touched  both  the  heart  and  honor 
of  the  exile.  Randal  Leslie  knew  his  man.  And 
though,  before  Randal's  visit,  Riccabocca  was  not 
quite  su  much  a  philosopher,  but  that  he  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  have  found  himself 
released,  by  proof  of  the  young  man's  treachery, 
from  an  alliance  below  the  rank  to  which  he  had 
all  chance  of  early  restoration  ;  yet  no  Spaniai'd 
was  ever  m^re  tenivcious  of  plighted  word  than 
this  inconsistent  pupil  of  the  profound  Florentine. 
And  Randal's  probity  being  now  clear  to  him,  he 
repeated,  with  stately  formalities,  his  previous 
ofier  of  V^iolante's  hand. 

**But,"  still  falteringly  sighed  the  provident 
and  far-calculating  Randal — "  but  your  only  child, 
your  sole  heiress  !  Oh,  might  not  your  consent  to 
such  a  marriage  (if  known  before  your  recall), 
jeopardize  your  cause  ?  Your  lands,  your  principali- 
ties, to  devolve  on  the  child  of  an  humble  English- 
man !  I  dare  not  l)elieve  it.  Ah,  would  Violante 
were  not  your  heiress!" 

*^  A  noble  wish,"  said  Ricoabooca,  smiling 
blandly,  '*  and  one  that  the  Fates  will  realize. 
Cheer  up  ;  Violante  will  not  be  my  heiress." 

"Ah,"  cried  Randal,  drawing  a  long  breath — 
•'ah,  w Lit  do  I  hear?" 

'■''  Hist !  I  shall  soon  a  second  time  be  a  father. 
And,  to  judge  by  the  unerring  researches  of 
writers  upon  that  most  interesting  of  all  subjects 
— parturitive  science — I  shall  be  the  father  of  a 
son.  He  will,  of  course,  succeed  to  the  titles  of 
Serrano  and  Monteleone.     And  Violante — " 

"Will  have  nothing,  I  suppose!"  exclaimed 
Randal,  trying  his  best  to  looK  overjoved,  till  he 
had  got  his  paws  out  of  the  trap  into  wnich  he  had 
so  incautiously  thrust  them. 

"  Nay,  her  portion  by  our  laws — to  say  nothing 
of  my  affection — would  far  exceed  the  ordinary 
dower  which  the  daughters  of  London  merchants 
bring  to  the  sons  of  British  peers.  Whoever 
marries  Violante,  provided  I  regain  mj  estates, 
must  submit  to  the  cares  which  the  poets  assure 
OS  ever  attend  on  wealth." 

'*  Oh !"  groaned  Randal,  as  if  already  bowed 


beneath  tl^e  cares,  and  sympathizing  with  the 
poets. 

"  Nor  need  the  marriage  take  place  till  my  son 
is  born;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  dictating  tome 
how  to  dispose  of  a  daughter.  And  now,  let  me 
present  you  to  your  betrothed." 

Although  poor  Randal  had  been  remorselessly 
hurried  aion^  what  Schiller  ciiUs  the  "gamut  of 
feeling,"  during  the  last  three  minutes,  down  to 
the  deep  chord  of  despair  at  the  abrupt  intelligence 
that  his  betrothed  wjis  no  heiress  after  all ;  thence 
ascending  to  vibrations  of  pleasant  doubt  as  to  the 
unlx>rn  usurper  of  her  rights,  according  to  the 
prophecies  of  parturitive  science ;  and,  lastly, 
swelling  into  a  concord  of  all  sweet  thoughts  at  the 
assurance  that,  come  what  might,  she  would  be  a 
wealthier  bride  than  a  peer's  son  could  discover 
in  the  matrimonial  Potosi  of  Lombard  Street ; 
still  the  tormented  lover  was  not  there  allowed  to 
repose  his  exhausted  though  ravished  soul.  For, 
at  the  idea  of  personally  confronting  the  destined 
bride — whose  very  existence  had  almost  vanished 
from  his  mind's  eye,  amidst  the  golden  showers 
that  it  saw  falling  divinely  around  her — Randal 
was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  exceeding  bluntness 
with  which,  at  their  last  interview,  it  had  been 
his  policy  to  announce  his  suit,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  an  impromptu/a/5e//o  suited  to  the  new  variations 
that  tossed  him  again  to  and  fro  on  the  merciless 
gamut.  However,  he  could  not  recoil  from  the 
lather's  proposition,  though,  in  order  to  prepare 
Riccabocca  for  Violante's  representation,  he  con- 
fessed pathetically  that  his  impatience  to  obt^ 
her  consent  and  baffio  Peschiera,  had  made  him 
appear  a  rude  and  presumptuous  wooer.  The  phi- 
losopher— who  was  disposed  to  believe  one  kina  of 
courtship  to  be  much  the  same  as  another,  in  cases 
where  the  result  of  all  courtships  was  once  prede- 
termined— smiled  benignly,  patted  Riindal's  thin 
cheek,  with  a  "  Pooh,  pooh,  pazzief "  and  left  the 
room  to  summon  Violante. 

"  If  knowledge  be  power,"  soliloquized  Randal, 
^'  ability  is  certainly  good  luck,  as  Miss  Edgeworth 
shows  in  that  story  of  Murad  the  Unlucky,  whioh  I 
read  at  Eton : — ^very  clever  story  it  is  too.  So  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  me.  Violante's  escape,  which  has 
cost  me  the  count's  ten  thousand  pounds,  proves 
to  be  worth  to  me,  I  daresay,  ten  times  as  much. 
No  doubt  she  '11  have  £100,000  at  the  least.  And 
then,  if  her  father  have  no  other  child  after  all,  or 
the  child  he  expects  die  in  infancy,  why,  once 
reconciled  to  his  government  and  restored  to  his 
estates,  the  law  must  take  its  usual  course,  and 
Violante  will  be  the  greatest  heiress  in  Europe. 
As  to  the  young  lady  herself,  I  confess  she  rather 
awes  me  ;  I  know  I  shall  be  henpecked.  Well ; 
all  respectable  husbands  are.  There  is  something 
scampish  and  ruffianly  in  not  being  henpecked.' 
Here  Randal's  smile  might  have  harmonized  well 
with  Pluto's  "  iron  tears  ;"  but,  iron  as  the  smile 
was,  the  serious  young  man  was  ashamed  of  it. 
"  What  am  I  about,"  said  he,  half  aloud,  "  chuck- 
ling to  myself  and  wasting  time  when  I  ought 
to  be  thinking  gravely  how  to  explain  away  my 
former  cavalier  courtship  ?  Such  a  masterpiece  as 
I  thought  it  then !  But  who  could  foresee  the  turn 
things  would  take  ?  Let  me  think  ;  let  me  think. 
Plague  on  it,  here  she  comes." 

&t  Randal  had  not  the  fine  ear  of  your  more 
romantio  loyer ;  and,  to  his  great  relief,  the  exile 
entered  the  room  unaooompanied  by  Violante^ 
Bioodl>oooa  locked  somewhat  embarrassed.    <*  My 
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dear  Leslie,  you  must  excuse  my  daugl^ter  to-day  ; 
she  is  still  sufiTeriug  from  the  agitation  she  has 
gone  through,  and  cannot  see  you." 

The  lover  tried  not  to  look  too  delighted. 

**  Cruel,"  said  he  ;  "  yet  I  would  not  for  worlds 
force  myself  on  her  presence.  I  hope,  duke,  that 
she  will  not  find  it  too  difficult  to  obey  the  com- 
mands which  dispose  of  her  hand,  and  entrust  her 
happiness  to  my  grateful  charge." 

**  To  be  plain  with  you,  Kandal,  she  does  at 
present  seem  to  find  it  more  difficult  than  I  fore- 
saw.    She  even  talks  of — " 

'*  Another  attachment — 0  heavens  !" 

**  Attachment,  pazzie!  Whom  has  she  seen? 
No— a  convent  !  But  leave  it  to  me.  In  a 
calmer  hour  she  will  comprehend  that  a  child  must 
know  no  lot  more  enviable  and  holy  than  that  of 
redeeming  a  liEither's  honor.  And  now,  if  you  are 
returning  to  London,  may  I  ask  you  to  convey^  to 
young  Air.  Hazeldean  my  assurances  of  undying 
eratitude  for  his  share  in  my  daughter's  delivery 
irom  that  poor  baffled  swindler." 

It  is  noticeable  that,  now  Peschiera  was  no 
longer  an  object  of  dread  to  the  nervous  father,  he 
became  but  an  object  of  pity  to  the  philosopher, 
and  of  contempt  to  the  granaee. 

'*  True,"  suid  Kandal,  **  you  told  me  Frank  had 
a  share  in  Lord  L'Estrange's  very  clever  and 
dramatic  device.  My  lord  must  be  by  nature  a 
fine  actor — comic,  with  a  touch  of  mclodrame. 
Poor  Frank !  apparently  he  h^s  lost  the  woman  he 
adored — Beatrice  di  Negra.  You  say  she  has 
accompanied  the  count.  Is  the  marriage  that 
was  to  be  between  her  and  Frank  broken  off?" 

*^  I  did  not  know  such  a  marriage  was  contem- 
plated. I  understood  her  to  be  attached  to  another. 
Not  that  that  is  any  reason  why  she  should  not 
have  married  Mr.  Hazeldean.  Express  to  him  my 
congratulations  on  his  escape." 

*'  Nay,  he  must  not  know  that  I  have  inadvert- 
ently betrayed  his  confidence  ;  but  you  now  guess, 
what  perhaps  puzzled  you  before — viz.,  how  I 
came  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  count  and 
his  movements.  I  was  so  intimate  with  my  rela- 
tion Frank,  and  Frank  was  affianced  to  the  mar- 
obesa." 

'^  I  am  glad  you  give  me  that  explanation :  it 
suffices.  After  all,  the  marchesa  is  not  by  nature 
a  bad  woman — that  is,  not  worse  than  women  pn- 
erally  are  ;  so  Harley  says,  and  Violante  forgives 
and  excuses  her." 

*^  Generous  Violante  !  But  it  is  true.  So  much 
did  the  marchesa  appear  to  me  possessed  of  fine 
though  ill-regulated  qualities,  that  I  always  con- 
sidered her  disposed  to  aid  in  frustrating  her 
brother's  criminal  designs.  So  I  even  saia,  if  I 
remember  right,  to  Violante." 

Dropping  this  prudent  and  precautionary  sen- 
tence, in  order  to  guard  against  anything  Violante 
might  sny  as  to  that  subtle  mention  of  Beatrice 
which  had  predisposed  her  to  confide  in  the  mar- 
chesa, Randal  then  hurried  on — "  But  you  want 
repose.  I  leave  you,  the  happiest,  the  most  grate- 
ful of  men.  I  will  give  your  courteous  message  to 
Frank." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Curious  to  learn  what  had  passed  between  Be- 
atrice and  Frank,  and  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
could  oust  Frank  out  of  the  squire's  good-will,  or 
aught  that  could  injure  his  own  prospects,  by 
tending  to  unite  boh  and  father,  Randal  was  not 
slow  in  reaching  his  young  kinsman's  lodgings. 


It  might  be  supposed  that  having,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, just  secured  so  great  a  fortune  as  would  ac- 
company Violante's  hand,  Randal  might  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  success  of  his  scheme  on  the  Hazel- 
dean exchequer.  Such  a  supposition  would  griev- 
ously wrong  this  profound  young  man.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  Violante  was  not  yet  won,  nor  her 
father  yet  restored  to  the  estates  which  would  de- 
fray her  dower ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  Randal,  like 
lago,  loved  villany  for  the  genius  it  called  forth  in 
him.  The  sole  luxury  the  ubsteniious  aspirer 
allowed  to  himself  was  that  which  is  found  in  in- 
tellectual restlessness.  Loathing  wine,  dead  to 
love,  unamused  by  pleasure,  indifftTent  to  the  arts, 
despising  literature,  save  as  means  to  some  end  of 
power,  Randal  Leslie  was  the  incarnation  of 
thought,  hatched  out  of  the  corruption  of  will. 
At  twilight  we  see  thin,  airy,  spectral  insects,  all 
wing  and  nippers,  hovering,  as  if  they  could  never 
pause,  over  some  sullen,  mephitic  pool.  Just  so, 
methinks,  hover  over  Acheron  such  gnat-like  noise- 
less soarers  into  gloomy  air  out  of  Stygian  deeps, 
as  are  the  thoughts  of  spirits  like  Randal  Leslie *8. 
Wings  have  they,  but  only  the  better  to  pounce 
down — draw  their  nutriment  from  unguarded  ma- 
terial cuticles ;  and  just  when,  maodened,  yon 
strike,  and  exulting  exclaim,  ^*  Caught,  by  Jove!" 
wh — irr  flies  the  diaphanous,  ghastly  larva,  and 
your  blow  &lls  on  your  own  twice-offended  cheek. 

The  young  men  ^ho  were  acquainted  with  Ran- 
dal, said  he  bad  not  a  vice  !  The  fact  being  that 
his  whole  composition  was  one  epic  vice,  so  elabo- 
rately constructed  that  it  had  not  an  episode 
which  a  critic  could  call  irrelevant.  Grand  young 
man! 

**  But,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Randal,  as  soon  as 
he  had  learned  firom  Frank  all  that  had  passed  on 
board  the  vessel  between  him  and  Beatrice,  "  I 
cannot  believe  this.  *  Never  loved  you?'  What 
was  her  object,  then,  in  deceiving  not  only  you, 
but  myself?  I  suspect  her  declaration  was  but 
some  heroical  refinement  of  generosity.  After  her 
brother's  dejection  and  prooable  rum,  she  might 
feel  that  she  was  no  match  for  you.  Then,  too, 
the  squire's  displeasure.  I  see  it  all — just  like 
her — ^noble,  unhappy  woman  !" 

Frank  shook  his  head.  **  There  are  moments," 
said  he,  with  a  wisdom  that  comes  out  of  those 
instincts  which  awake  from  the  depths  of  youth> 
first  great  sorrow — **  moments  when  a  woman  can- 
not leign,  and  there  are  tones  in  the  voice  of 
a  woman  which  men  cannot  misinterpret.  She 
does  not  love  me — she  never  did  love  me  ;  I  can 
see  that  her  heart  has  been  elsewhere.  No  mat- 
ter— all  is  over.  I  don't  deny  that  I  am  suffering 
an  intense  grief;  it  gnaws  like  a  kind  of  sullen 
hunger;  and  I  feel  so  broken,  too,  as  if  1  had 
grown  old,  and  there  was  nothing  left  worth  living 
for.     I  don't  deny  all  that. ' ' 

"  My  poor,  dear  friend,  if  you  would  but  Ixi- 
lieve"-- 

"  I  don't  vrant  to  believe  anything,  except  that 
I  have  been  a  great  fool.  I  don't  think  I  can  ever 
commit  such  Qlies  again.  But  I  m  a  nian.  I 
shall  get  the  better  of  this  ;  I  should  despise  my- 
self if  I  could  not.  And  now  let  us  talk  of  my 
dear  father.    Has  he  left  town  ?" 

"  Left  last  night  by  the  mail.  You  can  wTite, 
and  tell  him  you  have  given  up  the  marchesa,  and 
all  will  be  well  again  between  you." 

**  Give  her  up!  Fie, Randal !  Do  you  think  I 
should  teU  sooli  a  lie !  She  gave  me  up  ;  I  can 
claim  no  merit  out  of  that." 
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<<  Oh,  yes !  I  can  make  the  squire  see  all  to  yonr 
advantage.  Oh,  if  it  were  only  the  marchesa! — 
but,  alas  !  that  cursed  post-obit !  How  could 
Levy  betray  you  ?  Never  trust  to  a  usurer  again ; 
they  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  a  speedy 
profit.  They  first  buy  the  son,  and  then  sell  him 
to  the  father.  And  the  squire  has  such  strange 
notions  on  matters  of  this  kind." 

**  He  is  right  to  have  them.  There,  just  read 
this  letter  from  my  mother.  It  came  to  me  this 
morning.  I  could  bans  myself,  if  I  were  a  dog ; 
but  I  'm  a  man,  and  so  I  must  bear  it.'' 

Randal  took  Mrs.  Hazeldean's  letter  from  Frank's 
trembling  hand.  The  poor  mother  had  learned, 
though  hut  imperfectly,  Frank's  misdeeds  from 
some  hurried  hues  which  the  squire  had  de- 
spatched to  her  ;  and  she  wrote,  as  good,  indulg- 
ent, but  sensible,  right-minded  mothers  alone  can 
write.  More  lenient  to  an  imprudent  love  than 
the  squire,  she  touched  with  discreet  tenderness 
on  Frank's  rash  engagements  with  a  foreigner,  but 
severely  on  his  open  defiance  of  his  father's  wishes. 
Her  anger  was,  however,  reserved  for  that  unholy 
post-obit.  Here  the  hearty,  genial  wife's  love 
overcame  the  mother's  aflection.  To  count,  in 
cold  blood,  on  that  husband's  death,  and  to  wound 
his  heart  so  keenly,  just  where  its  jealous,  fatherly 
fondness  made  it  most  susceptible  ! 

"  Oh,  Frank,  Frank!"  wrote  Mrs.  Hazeldean, 
*'  were  itnotforthis,  were  it  only  for  your  unfortunate 
attachment  to  the  Italian  lady,  only  for  your  debts, 
only  for  the  errors  of  hasty,  extravagant  youth,  I 
should  be  with  you  now — my  arms  round  your  neck, 
kissing  you,  chiding  you  back  to  your  father's  heart. 
But — -but  the  thought  that  between  you  and  his  heart 
has  been  the  sordid  calculation  of  his  death — that 
is  a  wall  between  us.  I  cannot  come  near  you;  I 
should  not  like  to  look  on  your  face,  and  think 
how  my  William's  tears  fell  over  it,  when  I  placed 
you,  new-lx)rn,  in  his  arms,  and  bade  him  wel- 
come his  heir.  What !  you  a  mere  boy  still,  your 
father  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  heir  cannot 
wait  till  nature  leaves  him  fatherless!  Frank, 
Frank  !  This  is  so  unlike  you.  Can  London  have 
ruined  already  a  disposition  so  honest  and  aflec- 
tionate  ?  No  ;  I  cannot  believe  it.  There  must 
be  some  mistake.  Clear  it  up,  I  implore  you ;  or, 
though  as  a  mother  I  pity  you,  as  a  wife  I  cannot 
forgive. 

*'  Harriet  Hazeldean." 

Even  Randal  was  affected  by  the  letter  ;  for,  as 
we  know,  even  Randal  felt  in  his  own  person  the 
strength  of  family  ties.  The  poor  squire's  choler 
and  bluiTncss  had  disguised  the  parental  heart 
from  an  eye  that,  however  acute,  had  not  been 
willing  to  search  for  it ;  and  Randal,  ever  affected 
through  his  intellect,  had  despised  the  very  weak- 
ness on  which  he  had  preyed.  But  the  mother's 
letter,  so  just  and  sensiole  (allowing  that  the 
squire's  opinions  had  naturally  influenced  the  wife 
to  take,  what  men  of  the  world  would  call  a  veir 
exaggerated  view  of  this  every-day  occurrence  of 
loans  raised  by  a  son,  payable  only  at  a  father's 
death) — this  letter,  I  say,  if  exaggerated  accord- 
ing to  fashionable  notions,  so  sensible,  if  judged 
by  natural  affections,  touched  the  dull  heart  of  the 
schemer  because  approved  by  the  quick  tact  of  his 
intelligence. 

*'  Frank,"  said  he,  with  a  sincerity  that  after- 
wards amazed  himself,  '*  go  down  at  once  to  Hazel- 
dean— see  your  mother,  and  explain  to  her  how 


this  transaction  really  happened.  The  woman  yoa 
loved,  and  wooed  as  wife,  in  danger  of  an  arrest — 
your  distraction  of  mind — Levy  s  councils — your 
hope  to  pay  off  the  debt,  so  incurred  to  the  usurer, 
from  the  fortune  you  would  shortly  receive  with  the 
marchesa.  Speak  to  your  mother — ^she  is  a  wo- 
man ;  women  have  a  common  interest  in  forgiving 
all  faults  that  arise  from  the  source  of  their  power 
over  us  men ; — I  mean  love.     Go !" 

**No^I  cannot  go; — ^you  see  she  would  not 
like  to  look  on  my  face.  And  I  cannot  repeat 
what  you  say  so  gliblv.  Besides,  somehow  or 
other,  as  I  am  so  dependent  upon  my  father — and 
he  has  said  as  much — I  feel  as  if  it  would  bo 
mean  in  me  to  make  any  excuses.  I  did  the  thing, 
and  must  suffer  for  it.  But  I  'm  a  m — an — ^no— 
I  'm  not  a  man  here."     Frank  burst  into  tears. 

At  the  sight  of  those  tears,  Randal  gradually 
recovered  from  his  strange  aberration  into  vulgar 
and  low  humanity.  His  habitual  contempt  for  his 
kinsman  returned ;  and  with  contempt  came  the 
natural  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  thing 
to  be  put  to  use.  It  is  contempt  for  the  worm 
that  makes  the  angler  fix  it  on  the  hook,  and 
observe  with  complacency  that  the  vivacity  of  its 
wriggles  will  attract  the  bite.  If  the  worm  could 
but  make  the  angler  respect,  or  even  fear  it,  the 
barb  would  find  some  other  bait.  Few  anglers 
would  impale  an  estimable  silkworm,  and  still 
fewer  the  anglers  who  would  finger  into  service  a 
formidable  hornet. 

*'  Pooh,  my  dear  Frank,"  said  Randal ;  "  I  have 
given  you  my  advice  ;  you  reject  it.  Well,  what 
then  will  you  do?" 

"  I  shall  ask  for  leave  of  absence,  and  run  away 
somewhere,"  said  Frank,  drying  his  tears.  **  I  can't 
face  London  ;  I  can't  mix  with  others.  I  want 
to  be  by  myself,  and  wrestle  with  all  that  I  feel  here 
— in  my  heart.  Then  I  shall  write  to  my  mother, 
say  the  plain  truth,  and  leave  her  to  judge  as  kindly 
of  me  as  she  can." 

**  You  are  quite  right.  Yes,  leave  town  !  Why 
not  go  abroad?  You  have  never  been  abroad. 
New  scenes  will  distract  your  mind.  Run  over  to 
Paris." 

"Not  to  Paris — I  don't  want  gayeties ;  but  T did 
intend  to  go  abroad  somewhere — any  dull,  dismal 
hole  of  a  place.  Good-bye !  Don't  think  of  me 
any  more  for  the  present." 

**  But  let  me  know  where  you  go ;  and  mean- 
while I  will  see  the  squire." 

"  Say  as  little  of  me  as  you  can  to  him.  I  know 
you  mean  most  kindly — but  oh,  how  I  wish  there 
never  had  been  any  third  person  l)etween  me  and 
my  father!  There;  you  may  well  snatch  away 
your  hand.  What  an  ungrateful  wretch  to  you  1 
am  !  I  do  believe  I  am  the  wickedest  fellow. 
What !  you  shake  hands  with  me  still.  My  dear 
Randal,  you  have  the  best  heart — God  bless  you." 
Frank  turned  away,  and  disappeared  within  his 
dressing-room. 

**  They  must  be  reconciled  now,  sooner  or  later 
— squire  and  son" — said  Randal  to  himself,  as  he 
left  the  lodgings.  "  I  don't  see  how  I  can  pi^vent 
that — the  marchesa  bein^  withdrawn — unless 
Frank  does  it  for  me.  But  it  is  well  he  should  be 
abroad — something  may  be  made  out  of  that; 
meanwhile  I  may  yet  do  all  that  I  could  reasonably 
hope  to  do--eyeil  if  Frank  had  married  Beatrice 
— since  he  was  not  to  be  disinherited.  Get  the 
squire  to  advance  the  money  for  the  Thomhill 
purchase— complete  the  affair; — this  marriage 
with  Violante  will  help ; — Levy  must  know  that ; 
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-^-secure  the  borough ; — ^well  thought  of.  I  will 
go  to  Avenel's.  By-the-by — ^by-the-by — the  squire 
might  as  well  keep  me  still  in  the  entail  after 
Frank — supposing  Frank  die  childless.  This  love 
affair  may  keep  him  lon^  from  marrying.  His 
hand  was  very  hot — a  hectic  color ; — those  strong- 
looking  fellows  often  go  off  in  a  rapid  declinCf 
especially  if  anything  preys  on  their  minds — 
their  minds  are  so  very  small.  Ah — the  Hazel- 
dean  Parson — and  with  Avenel !  That  young 
man,  too — who  is  he?  I  have  seen  him  before 
somewliere.  My  dear  Mr.  Dale,  this  is  a  pleasant 
surprise.  I  thought  you  had  returned  to  Hazel- 
dean  with  our  friend  the  squire  ?" 

Mr.  Dak. — **  The  squire.  Has  he  left  town, 
and  without  telling  ixudV 

Randal^  (taking  aside  the  parson.) — "  He  was 
anxious  to  get  back  to  Mrs.  liazeldean,  who  was 
naturally  very  uneasy  about  her  son  and  this  foolish 
marriage  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  that 
marriage  is  effectually  and  permanently  broken 
off." 

Mr.  Dale. — **  How,  howl  My  poor  friend 
told  me  he  had  wholly  failed  to  make  any  impres- 
sion on  Frank — forbade  me  to  mention  the  subject. 
I  was  just  going  to  see  Frank  myself.  I  always 
had  some  influence  with  him.  But,  Randal,  ex- 
plain this  very  sudden  and  happy  event — the 
marriage  broken  off!" 

Randal. — *'  It  is  a  lon^  story,  and  I  dare  not 
tell  you  my  humble  share  in  it.  Nay,  I  must  keep 
that  secret.  Frank  might  not  forgive  me.  Suffice 
it  that  you  have  my  word  that  the  fair  Italian  has 
left  England,  and  decidedly  refused  Frank*s  ad- 
dresses. But  stay — take  my  advice — don't  go  to 
him  ; — ^you  see  it  was  not  only  the  marriage  that 
h;is  offended  the  squire,  but  some  pecuniary  trans- 
actions— an  unfortunate  post-obit  bond  on  the 
Casino  property.  Frank  ought  to  be  left  to  his 
own  repentant  reflections.  They  will  be  most 
salutary — ^you  know  his  temper — he  don't  bear 
reproof ;  and  yet  it  is  better,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  to  let  him  treat  too  lightly  what  has  passed. 
Let  us  leave  him  to  himseUT  for  a  few  days.  He 
is  in  an  excellent  frame  of  mind.'* 

Mr.  Dale,  (shaking  Randal's  hand  warmly.) — 
**  You  speak  admirably — a  post-obit! — so  often  as 
he  has  heard  his  father's  opinion  on  such  transac- 
tions. No— I  will  not  see  him — I  should  be  so 
angry—" 

Randal,  (leading  the  parson  back,  resumes,  after 
an  exchange  of  salutations  with  Avenel,  who, 
meanwhile,  had  been  conferring  with  his  nephew.) 
— **  You  should  not  be  so  long  away  from  your 
rectory,  Mr.  Dale.  What  will  your  parisn  do 
without  you?" 

Mr.  Dale.-—*'  The  old  fable  of  the  wheel  and 
the  fly.  I  am  afraid  the  wheel  rolls  on  the  same. 
But  if  I  am  absent  from  my  parish,  I  am  still  in 
the  company  of  one  who  does  me  honor  as  an  old 
parishioner.  You  remember  Leonard  Fairfield, 
your  antagonist  in  the  Battle  of  the  Stocks  !" 

Mr.  Avenel. — **  My  nephew,  I  am  proud  to  say, 
sir." 

Randal  bowed  with  marked  civility-— Leonard 
with  a  reserve  no  less  marked. 

Mr.  Avenel,  (ascribing  his  nephew's  reserve  to 
shyness.) — **  You  should  be  friends,  you  two 
youngsters.  Who  knows  but  you  run  together  in 
the  same  harness?  Ah,  that  reminds  me,  Leslie 
— ^I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you.  .Your  ser- 
?aat,  Mr.  Dale.    Shall  be  happy  to  present  you,  to 


Mrs.  Avenel.  My  card — Eaton  Square — Number 
•  •  •  You  will  call  on  me  to-morrow,  Leonard. 
And  mind  I  shall  be  very  angry  if  you  persist  in 
your  refusal.  Such  an  opening!"  Avenel  took 
Kandars  arm,  while  the  parson  and  Leonard 
walked  on. 

**  Any  fresh  hints  as  to  Lansmere?"  asked 
Randal. 

**  Yes  ;  I  have  now  decided  on  the  plan  of  con- 
test. We  must  6ght  two  and  two — you  and 
Egerton  against  me  and  (if  lean  get  him  to  stand, 
as  I  hope)  my  nephew  Leonard." 

**  What,"  said  Randid,  alarmed;  "then,  iiftor 
all,  I  can  hope  for  no  support  from  you?" 

'*  I  don't  say  that ;  but  I  have  reason  to  tliink 
Lord  L'Estrange  will  bestir  himself  actively  in 
favor  of  Egerton.  If  so,  it  will  be  a  very  sliarp 
contest ;  and  I  must  manage  the  whole  election  on 
our  side,  and  unite  all  our  shaky  votes,  which  I 
can  best  do  by  standing  myself  in  the  first  in- 
stance, reserving  it  to  after  consideration  whether 
I  shall  throw  up  at  the  last ;  for  I  don't  particu- 
larly want  to  come  in,  as  I  did  a  little  time  ago 
before  I  had  found  out  my  nephew.  Wonderful 
young  man  ! — with  such  a  head — will  do  me  credit 
in  the  rotten  old  House ;  and  I  think  I  had  best 
leave  London,  go  to  Screwstown,  and  look  to  my 
business.  No ;  if  Leonard  stand,  I  must  Grst  see 
to  get  him  in  ;  and  next  to  keep  Egerton  out.  It 
will  probably,  therefore,  end  in  the  return  of  one 
and  one  on  either  side,  as  ^e  thought  of  before. 
Leonard  on  our  side  ;  and  Egerton  shan't  be  the 
man  on  the  other.     You  understiind  ? " 

"  I  do,  my  dear  Avenel.  Of  course,  as  I  before 
said,  I  can't  dictate  to  your  party  whom  they 
should  prefer — ^Egerton  or  myself.  And  it  will  be 
obvious  to  the  puolic  that  your  party  would  rather 
defeat  so  eminent  an  adversary  as  Mr.  Egerton, 
than  a  tyro  in  politics  like  myself.  Of  course  I 
cannot  scheme  for  such  a  result ;  it  would  be  mis- 
construed, and  damage  my  character.  But  I  rely 
equally  on  your  friendly  promise." 

**  Promise  !  No — I  don't  promise.  I  must  first 
see  how  the  eat  jumps ;  and  I  don't  know  yet  how 
our  friends  may  like  you,  nor  how  they  can  be 
managed.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  Audley  Egerton 
shan't  be  M.  P.  for  Lansmere.  Meanwliile  jou 
will  take  care  not  to  commit  yourself  in  speaking, 
so  that  our  party  can't  vote  for  you  consistently ; 
they  must  count  on  having  you — when  you  get 
into  the  House." 

"  I  am  not  a  violent  party  man  at  present,"  an- 
swered Randal  prudently.  '^  And  if  public  opinion 
prove  on  your  side,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  a  statesman  to 
go  with  the  times." 

"  Very  sensibly  said ;  and  I  have  a  private  bill 
or  two,  and  some  other  little  jobs,  I  want  to  get 
through  the  House,  which  we  can  discuss  later, 
should  it  come  to  a  frank  understanding  between 
us.  We  must  arrange  how  to  meet  privately  at 
Lansmere,  if  necessary.  I  'Usee  to  that.  I  shall 
go  down  this  week.  I  think  of  talking  a  hint  from 
the  free  and  glorious  land  of  America,  and  estab- 
lishing secret  caucuses.     Notliing  like  'em." 

"Caucuses?" 

"  Small  sub-committees  that  spy  on  their  men 
night  and  day,  and  don't  suffer  them  to  be   intim 
idated  to  vote  the  other  way," 

'*  You.  have  an  extraordinary  head  for  public 
affiurs,  Avenel.  Ton  sJiottId  come  into  Parliament 
yourself}  your  nephew  is  so  very  young." 

"  So  .are  you.'^" 
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♦*  Yea;  but  I  know  the  world.    Does  he ?" 

**The  world  knows  him,  though  not  by  name, 
and  he  has  been  the  making  of  me." 

**  How  ?    You  surprise  me." 

Avenel  first  explamed  about  the  patent  which 
Leonard  had  secured  to  him ;  and  next  confided, 
upon  honor,  Leonard's  identity  with  the  anony- 
mous author  whom  the  parson  had  supposed  to  be 
Professor  Moss. 

Randal  Leslie  felt  a  jealous  pan^.  What !  then 
— ^had  this  village  boy — this  associate  of  John  Bur- 
ley — (literary  vagabond,  whom  he  supposed  had 
long  since  gone  to  the  dogs,  and  been  ouried  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish) — had  this  boy  so 
triumphed  over  birth,  rearing,  circumstance,  that, 
if  Randal  and  Leonard  had  met  together  in  any 
public  place,  and  Leonardos  identity  with  the  risine 
author  been  revealed,  evenr  eye  would  have  turned 
from  Randal  to  gaze  on  Leonard  ?  The  common 
consent  of  mankind  would  have  acknowledged  the 
supreme  royalty  of  genius  when  it  once  leaves  its 
■outttde,  and  strides  into  the  world.  What !  was 
this  rude  villager  the  child  of  Fame  who,  without 
an  efibrt,  and  unconsciously,  had  inspired  in  the 
wearied  heart  of  Beatrice  di  Negra  a  love  that  Ran- 
dal knew,  by  an  instinct,  no  arts,  no  craft,  could 
ever  create  for  him  in  the  heart  of  woman?  And, 
now,  did  this  same  youth  stand  on  the  same  level 
in  the  ascent  to  power  as  he,  the  well-born  Ran- 
dal Leslie,  the  accomplished  protige  of  the  superb 
Audley  Egerton  ?  Were  they  to  be  rivals  in  the 
same  arena  of  practical  busy  life  ?  Randal  gnawed 
his  quivering  np. 

All  the  while,  however,  the  young  man  whom 
he  so  envied  wtis  a  prey  to  sorrows  deeper  far  than 
could  ewT  find  room  or  footing  in  the  narrow  and 
stony  heart  of  the  unloving  schemer.  As  Leonard 
walked  through  the  crowded  streets  with  the  friend 
and  monitor  of  his  childhood,  confiding  the  simple 
tale  of  his  earlier  trials — when,  amidst  the  wreck 
of  fortune,  and  in  despair  of  fame,  the  Child- Angel 
smiled  by  his  side,  like  Hope — all  renown  seemed 
to  him  so  barren,  all  the  future  so  dark.  Hb  voice 
trembled,  and  his  countenance  became  so  sad,  that 
his  benignant  listener,  divining  that  around  the 
image  of  Helen  there  clunz  some  passionate  grief 
that  overshadowed  all  worMly  success,  drew  Leon- 
ard gently  and  gently  on,  till  the  young  man,  long 
yearning  for  some  confidant,  told  hiin  all ; — how, 
uiithful  through  long  years  to  one  pure  and  ardent 
memory,  Helen  had  been  seen  once  more — the 
child  ripened  to  woman,  and  the  memory  revealing 
itself  as  love. 

The  parson  listened  with  a  mild  and  thoughtful 
brow,  which  expanded  into  a  more  cheerful  ex- 
pression as  Leonard  closed  his  story. 

**  I  see  no  reason  to  despond,"  said  Mr.  Dale. 
**  You  fear  that  Miss  Digby  does  not  return  your 
attachment ;  you  dwell  upon  her  reserve — her  dis- 
tant, though  kindly  manner.  Cheer  up!  All 
young  ladies  are  under  the  influence  of  what  phre- 
nologists call  the  organ  of  Secretiveness,  when  they 
are  in  the  society  of  the  object  of  their  preference. 
Just  as  you  describe  Miss  Digby's  manner  to  you, 
was  my  Carry's  manner  to  myself." 

The  parson  here  indulged  m  a  very  appropriate 
digression  upon  female  modesty,  which  ne  wound 
up  by  asserting,  that  that  estimable  virtue  became 
more  and  more  influenced  by  the  secretive  organ, 
in  proportion  as  the  favored  suitor  approached  near 
and  nearer  to  a  definite  proposal,  it  was  the  duty 
of  a  gallant  and  honorable  lover  to  make  that  pro- 
posal in  distinct  and  orthodox  form,  before  it  oould 
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be  expected  that  a  young  lady  should  commit  her- 
self and  the  di^it^  of  her  sex  by  the  slightest  hint 
as  to  her  own  inclinationB. 

**  Next,"  continued  the  parson,  "  you  choose 
to  torment  yourself  by  contrasting  your  own  origin 
and  fortune  with  the  altered  circumstances  of  A^ss 
Digby — the  ward  of  Lord  L'Estrange,  the  guest  of 
Lady  Lansmere.  You  say  that  if  Lord  L'Stranee 
oould  have  countenanced  such  a  union,  he  would 
have  adopted  a  difierent  tone  with  you — sounded 
your  heart,  encouraged  your  hopes,  and  hh  forth. 
I  view  things  diflerently.  I  have  reason  to  do  so ; 
and,  from  all  you  have  told  me  of  this  nobleman's 
interest  in  your  fate,  I  venture  to  make  you  this 
promise,  that  if  Miss  Digby  would  accept  your 
hand.  Lord  L'Estrange  sh^l  ratify  her  choice." 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Dale,"  cried  Leonard,  trans- 
ported, **  you  make  me  that  promise?" 

**  I  do — from  what  I  have  said,  and  from  what 
I  myself  know  of  Lord  L'Estrange.  Go  then,  at 
once,  to  Knightsbridge — ^see  Miss  Digby — show 
her  your  heart — explain  to  her,  if  you  will,  your 
prospects — ask  her  permission  to  apply  to  Lord 
L'Estrange  (since  he  has  constituted  himself  her 
guardian) ;  and  if  Lord  L'Estrange,  hesitate — 
which,  if  your  happiness  be  set  on  this  union,  I 
think  he  will  not— let  me  know,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me." 

Leonard  yielded  himself  to  the  parson's  persua^ 
sive  eloquence.  Indeed,  when  he  recalled  to  mind 
those  passages  in  the  MS.  of  the  ill-fated  Nora, 
which  referred  to  the  love  that  Harley  had  once 
borne  to  her — (for  he  felt  convinced  that  Harley 
and  the  boy-suitor  of  Nora's  narrative  were  one 
and  the  same) ;  and  when  all  the  interest  that 
Harley  had  taken  in  his  own  fortunes  was  explained 
by  his  relationship  to  her  (even  when  Lord  L' Es- 
trange had  supposed  it  less  close  than  he  would 
now  discover  it  to  be),  the  young  man,  reasoning 
by  his  own  heart,  could  not  but  suppose  that  the 
noble  Harley  would  rejoice  to  confer  happiness 
upon  the  son  of  her,  so  oeloved  by  his  boyhood. 

"  And  to  thee,  perhaps,  O  my  mother !"  thought 
Leonard,  with  swimming  eyes — **  to  thee,  per- 
haps, even  in  thy  grave,  I  shall  owe  the  partner  of 
my  life,  as  to  the  mystic  breath  of  thy  genius  I 
owed  the  first  purer  aspirations  of  my  soul." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Leonard  had  not  confided  to 
the  parson  his  discovery  of  Nora's  MS.,  nor  even 
his  knowledge  of  his  real  birth  ;  for,  though  the 
reader  is  aware  of  what  Mr.  Dale  knew,  and  what 
he  suspected,  the  MS.  had  not  once  alluded  to  the 
parson  ;  and  the  proud  son  naturally  shrank  from 
any  confidence  that  might  call  in  question  Nora's 
fair  name,  until  at  least  Harley,  who,  it  was  clear 
from  those  papers,  must  have  intimately  known 
his  father,  should  perhaps  decide  the  question 
which  the  papers  themselves  left  so  terribly  vague 
— viz.,  whether  he  were  the  ofispring  of  a  legal 
marriage,  or  Nora  had  been  the  victim  of  some 
unholy  firaud. 

While  the  parson  still  talked,  and  while  Leon- 
ard still  mused  and  listened,  their  steps  almost 
mechanically  took  the  direction  towards  Knights- 
bridge, and  paused  at  the  gates  of  Lord  Lansmere 's 
house. 

**  Go  in,  my  young  friend ;  I  will  wait  without 
to  know  the  issue,"  said  the  parson  cheeringly. 
*<  Go ;  and,  with  gratitude  to  Heaven,  learn  how 
to  bear  the  most  precious  joj  that  can  befall  mor- 
tal man ;  or  bow  to  submit  to  youth's  sharpest 
sorrow,  with  the  humble  belief  that  even  sorrow 
is  but  some  mercy  concealed." 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 


Leonard  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
it  BO  chanced  that  Helen  was  there  alone.  The 
girrs  soft  face  was  sadly  changed,  e?en  since 
Leonard  had  seen  it  last ;  for  the  grief  of  natures, 
mild  and  undemonstrative  as  hers,  gnaws  with 
quick  ravages ;  hut,^at  Leonard's  unexpected  en- 
trance, the  color  rushed  so  vividly  to  the  pale 
cheeks  that  its  hectic  might  be  taken  for  the  lustre 
of  bloom  and  health.  She  rose  hurriedly,  and  in 
great  confusion  ftdtered  out,  **  that  she  believed 
Lady  Lansmere  was  in  her  room — she  would  go 
for  her,"  and  moved  towards  the  door,  without 
seeming  to  notice  the  hand  tremulously  held  forth 
to  her  ;  when  Leonard  exclaimed,  in  uncontrolla- 
ble emotions  which  pierced  to  her  very  heart,  in 
the  keen  accent  of  reproach — 

"  Oh,  Miss  Digby— oh,  Helen — is  it  thus  that 
you  greet  me — rather  thus  that  you  shun  me  ? 
Gould  I  have  foreseen  this  when  we  two  orphans 
stood  by  the  mournful  bridge  :  so  friendless — so 
desolate — and  so  clinging  each  to  each  ?  Happy 
time  !*'  He  seized  her  hand  suddenly  as  he  spoke 
the  last  words,  and  bowed  his  face  over  it. 

**  I  must  not  hear  you.  Do  not  talk  so,  Leonard 
— ^you  break  my  heart.    Let  me  eo — let  me  go." 

**  Is  it  that  I  am  grown  hateful  to  you ;  is  it 
merely  that  you  see  my  love  and  would  aiscourage 
it.    Helen,  speak  to  me — speak !" 

He  drew  her  with  tender  force  towards  him ; 
and,  holding  her  firmly  by  both  hands,  sought  to 
gaze  upon  the  face  that  she  turned  from  him — 
turned  in  such  despair. 

**•  You  do  not  know,"  she  said  at  last,  struggling 
for  composure — "  you  do  not  know  the  new  claims 
on  me — my  altered  position — how  I  am  bound — or 
you  would  be  the  last  to  speak  thus  to  me,  the  first 
to  give  me  courage — and  Did  me — bid  me" — 

"Bid  you  what?" 

"  Feel  nothing  here  but  duty !"  cried  Helen, 
drawing  from  his  clasp  both  her  hands,  and 
placing  them  firmly  on  her  breast. 

"  Miss  Digby,"  said  Leonard,  after  a  short 
pause  of  bitter  refieotion,  in  which  he  wronged, 
while  he  thought  to  divine,  her  meaning,  **  you 
speak  of  new  claims  on  you,  your  altered  position 
I  comprehend.  You  may  retain  some  tender 
remeniorance  of  the  past ;  but  your  duty  now,  is  to 
rebuke  my  presumption.  It  is  as  I  tnought  and 
feared.  This  vain  reputation  which  I  have  made 
is  but  a  hollow  sound — it  gives  me  no  rank,  assures 
me  no  fortune.  I  have  no  right  to  look  for  the 
Helen  of  old  in  the  Helen  of  to-day.  Be  it  so — 
forget  what  I  have  said,  and  forgive  me." 

This  reproach  stung  to  the  quick  the  heart  to 
which*it  appealed.  A  flash  brightened  the  meek, 
tearful  eyes,  almost  like  the  flash  of  resentment — 
her  lips  writhed  in  torture,  and  she  felt  as  if  all 
other  pain  were  light  compared  with  the  an^ish 
that  Leonard  could  impute  to  her  motives  which  to 
her  simple  nature  seemed  so  unworthy  of  her,  and 
so  galling  to  himself. 

A  word  rushed  as  by  inspiration  to  her  lip,  and 
that  word  calmed  and  soothed  her. 

'*  Brother  I"  she  said,  touchingly,  "  brother !" 

The  word  had  a  contrary  e&ct  on  Leonard. 
Sweet,  as  it  was,  tender  as  the  voice  that  spoke  it, 
it  imposed  a  boundary  to  affection — it  oame  as  a 
knell  to  hope.  He  recoiled,  shook  his  head 
moomfull^ — *'  Too  late  to  aooept  that  tie— too  late 
oren  for  friendship .  Henceforth — tot  long  years  to 
oome— henceforth ,  till  this  4ieart  has  oeawd  to  beat 


at  your  name — to  thrill  at  your  presence,  we  two 
^■are  strangers." 

*'  Strangers !  Well — ^yes,  it  is  right — ^it  must 
be  so  :  we  must  not  meet.  O,  Leonard  Fairfield, 
who  was  it  that  in  those  days  that  you  recall  to  me 
— who  was  it  that  found  you  destitute,  and  obscure 
— who,  not  degrading  you  by  charity,  placed  you 
in  your  right  career — openea  to  you,  amidst  tlie 
labyrinth  in  which  you  were  well-nigh  lost,  the 
broad  road  to  knowled^,  independence,  fame. 
Answer  me — answer  !  Was  it  not  the  same  who 
reared,  sheltered  your  sister  orphan?  If  I  could 
forget  what  I  have  owed  to  nim,  should  I  not 
remember  what  he  has  done  for  you  ?  Can  I  hear 
of  your  distinction,  and  not  remember  it?  Can  I 
think  how  proud  she  may  be  who  will  one  day  lean 
on  your  arm,  and  bear  the  name  you  have  already 
raised  beyond  all  the  titles  of  an  hour?  Can 
I  think  of  this,  and  not  remember  our  common 
friend,  benefactor,  guardian  ?  Would  you  forgive 
me,  if  I  failed  to  do  so?" 

**  But,"  faltered  Leonard,  fear  mingling  with 
the  conjectures  these  words  called  forth — **  but  is 
it  that  Lord  L'Estrango  would  not  consent  to  our 
union  ?— or  of  what  do  you  speak  ?  You  bewilder 
me." 

Helen  felt  for  some  moments  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  reply ;  and  the  words  at  length  were 
dragged  forth  as  if  from  the  depth  of  her  very 
souL 

*'  He  came  to  me — our  noble  friend.  I  never 
dreamed  of  it.  He  did  not  tell  me  that  he  loved 
me.  He  told  me  that  he  was  unhappy  alone  ;  that 
in  me,  and  only  in  me,  he  could  find  a  comforter, 
a  soother — He,  he !  And  I  had  just  arrived  in 
En^and — ^was  under  his  mother's  roof— 4iad  not 
then  once  more  seen  you  ;  and — and — ^what  could 
I  answer?  Strengthen  me — strengthen  me,  you 
whom  I  look  up  to  and  revere.  Yes,  yes — ^you  are 
right.  We  must  see  each  other  no  more.  I  am 
betrothed  to  another — to  him !    Strengthen  me  ! ' ' 

All  the  inherent  nobleness  of  the  poet's  nature 
rose  at  once  at  this  appeal. 

**  Oh,  Helen — sister — ^Miss  Digby,  forgive  me. 
You  need  no  strength  from  me ;  1  borrow  it  from 
you.  I  comprehend  you — ^I  respect.  Banish  all 
thought  of  me.  Repay  our  common  benefactor. 
Be  what  he  asks  of  you — his  comforter,  his 
soother ; — be  more-=-his  pride  and  his  joy.  Hap- 
piness will  come  to  you,  as  it  comes  to  those  who 
confer  happiness  and  forget  self.  God  comfort  you 
in  the  passing  struggle ;  God  bless  you,  in  tlie 
long  years  to  come.  Sister — I  accept  the  holy 
name  now,  and  will  claim  it  hereafter,  when  I  too 
can  think  more  of  others  than  myself.'' 

Helen  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
sobbing ;  but  with  that  soft  womanly  constraint 
which  presses  woe  back  into  the  heart.  A  stninffe 
sense  of  uttersolitude  suddenly  pervaded  her  whole 
being,  and  by  that  sense  of  solitude  she  knew  that 
he  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

In  another  room  in  that  same  house  sat,  solitary 
as  Helen,  a  stem,  gloomy ,  brooding  man,  in  whom 
they  who  had  best  Known  him  from  his  childhood 
could  scarcely  have  recognized  a  trace  of  the 
humane,  benignant,  trustful,  but  wayward  and 
yairing  Harley  L'Estrange. 

He  bad  read  that  fragment  of  a  memoir,  in 
wbioh,  oat  of  all  the  chasms  of  his  barren  and 
melaiioholy  past,  there  rose  two  malignant  truths 
which  seemed  liteially  to  ^are   upon  him  with 
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moddng  and  demon  eyes.  The  woman  whose 
remembrance  had  darkened  all  the  sunshine  of  his 
life,  had  loved  another.  The  friend  in  whom  he 
had  confided  his  whole  afi&ctionate  lojal  soul,  had 
been  his  perfidious  rival.  He  had  read  from  the 
first  word  to  the  last,  as  if  under  a  spell  that  held 
him  breathless ;  and  when  he  closed  the  manu- 
script, it  was  without  groan  or  sigh  ;  but  over  his 
pale  lips  there  passed  that  withering  smile,  which 
18  as  sure  an  index  of  a  heart  overcharged  with 
dire  and  fearful  passions,  as  the  arrowy  flash  of 
the  lightninj^  is  of  the  tempests  that  are  gathered 
within  the  cloud. 

He  then  thrust  the  papers  into  his  bosom,  and 
keeping  his  hand  over  them,  firmly  clenched,  he 
left  the  room,  and  walked  slowly  on  towards  his 
father's  house.  With  every  step  by  the  way,  his 
nature,  in  the  war  of  its  elements,  seemed  to  change 
and  harden  into  forms  of  granite.  Love,  humanity, 
trust  vanished  away.  Hate,  revenge,  misanthropy, 
suspicion,  and  scorn  of  all  that  could  wear  the  eyes 
of  afiection,  or  speak  with  the  voice  of  honor,  came 
fast  through  the  gloom  of  his  thoughts,  settling 
down  in  the  wilderness,  grim  and  menacing  as  the 
harpies  of  ancient  song — 

Unoaeqae  manus,  et  pallida  semper  Ora — 

Thus  the  gloomy  man  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
bis  father's  house,  and  silently  entered  the  apart- 
ments still  set  apart  for  him.  He  had  arrived 
about  an  hour  before  Leonard  ;  and  as  he  stood  by 
the  hearth  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and 
his  eyes  fixed  lead-like  on  the  ground,  his  mother 
came  in  to  welcome  and  embrace  him.  He  checked 
her  eager  inquiries  after  Violante — he  recoiled 
from  the  touch  of  her  hand. 

**  Hold,  madam,"  said  he,  startling  her  ear  with 
the  cold  austerity  of  his  tone.  *'  1  cannot  heed 
your  questions — I  am  filled  with  the  question  I 
must  put  to  yourself.  You  opposed  my  boyish  love 
for  Leonora  Avenel.  I  do  not  blame  you — all 
mothers  of  equal  rank  would  have  done  the  same. 
Yet,  had  you  not  frustrated  all  frank  intercourse 
with  her,  I  might  have  taken  refusal  from  her  own 
lips — survived  that  grief,  and  now  been  ft  happy 
man.  Years  since  then  have  rolled^away — rolled 
over  her  quiet  slumbers,  and  my  restless  waking 
life.  All  this  time  were  you  aware  that  Audley 
Kgerton  had  been  the  lover  of  Leonora  Avenell" 

"  Harley,  Ilarley !  do  not  speak  to  me  in  that 
cruel  voice— do  not  look  at  me  with  those  hard 
eyes  !" 

"  You  knew  it,  then — you,  my  mother!"  con- 
tinued Ilarley,  unmoved  by  her  rebuke  ;  **  and 
why  did  you  never  say,  *  Son,  you  are  wasting  the 
bloom  and  uses  of  your  life  in  sorrowful  fidelity  to 
alio!  You  are  lavishing  trust  and  friendship  on 
a  j)erfidious  hypocrite?*  " 

•*  How  could  I  speak  to  you  thus — how  could  I 
(liire  to  do  so — seeing  you  still  so  cherished  the 
memory  of  that  unhappy  girl — still  believed  that 
she  had  returned  your  affection  ?  Had  I  said  to 
you  what  I  knew  (but  not  till  after  her  death),  as 
t')  her  relations  with  Audley  E^erton" — 

*'  Well,  you  fiilter — go  on — had  you  done  so  ?" 

* '  Would  you  have  felt  no  desire  for  revenge  ? 
Might  there  not  have  been  strife  between  you — 
danger — bloodshed  ?  Harley,  Harley  !  Is  not  such 
silence  pardonable  in  a  motner  ?  And  why  deprive 
you  too  of  the  only  friend  you  seemed  to  prize — 
who  alone  had  some  influence  over  yoa — ^who  con- 
curred with  me  in  the  prayer  and  hope,  that  some 
day  you  would  find  a  living  partner  worthy  to  re- 


place this  lost  delusion  ;  arouse  your  faculties — ^be 
the  ornament  your  youth  promised  to  your  country  ? 
For  you  wrong  Audley — indeed  you  do  !" 

"Wrong  him  !  Ah  !  let  me  not  do  that.  Pro- 
ceed." 

*^  I  do  not  excuse  him  his  rivalship  nor  his  first 
concealment  of  it.  But  believe  me,  since  then,  his 
genuine  remorse,  his  anxious  tenderness  for  your 
welfare,  his  dread  of  losing  your  friendship" — 

"  Stop— it  was  doubtless  Audley  Egerton  who 
induced  you  yourself  to  conceal  what  you  call  his 

*  relations*  with  her  whom  I  can  now  so  calmly 
name — Leonora  Avenel  V 

**  It  was  so  in  truth — and  from  motives  that" — 

**  Enough — let  me  hear  no  more." 

**  But  you  will  not  think  too  sternly  of  what  is 
past ;  you  are  about  to  form  new  ties.  You  can- 
not be  wild  and  wicked  enough  to  meditate  what 
your  brow  seems  to  threaten.  You  cannot  dream  of 
revenge — risk  Audley *s  life  or  your  own?" 

"  Tut — tut— tut !  What  cause  here  for  duels? 
Single  combats  are  out  of  date — civilized  men  do 
not  slay  each  other  with  sword  and  pistol.  Tut ! 
Revenge !  Does  it  look  like  revenge,  that  one  object 
whichctrings  me  hither  is  to  request  my  father's 
permission  to  charge  myself  vnth  the  care  of  Aud- 
ley Egerton 's  election  ?  What  he  values  most  in 
the  world  is  his  political  position  ;  and  here  his 
political  existence  is  at  stake.  You  know  that  I 
nave  had  through  life  the  character  of  a  weak,  easy, 
somewhat  over-generous  man.  Such  men  are  not 
revengeful.  Hold  !  you  lay  your  hand  on  my  arm 
— I  know  the  magic  of  that  light  touch,  mother  ; 
but  its  power  over  me  is  gone.  Countess  of  Lans- 
mere,  hear  me.  Ever  from  infancy  (save  in  that 
fi^ntic  passion  for  which  I  now  despise  myscjlf)  j  1 
have  obeyed  you,  I  trust,  as  a  duteous  son.  Now, 
our  relative  positions  are  somewhat  altered.  I  have 
the  right  to  exact— I  will  not  say  to  command- 
the  right  that  wrong  and  injury  bestow  upon  jail 
men.  Madame,  the  injured  man  has  prcrogativea 
which  rival  those  of  kings.  I  now  call  upon  you 
to  question  me  no  more — not  again  to  breathe  the 
name  of  Leonora  Avenel,  unless  I  invite  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  not  to  inform  Audley  Egerton  by  a  hint 
— by  a  breath — that  I  have  discovered — what  shall 
I  call  it  ? — his  *  pardonable  deceit.*  Promise  me 
this,  by  your  affection  as  mother,  and  on  your  faith 
as  gentlewoman — or  I  declare  solemnly,  that  never 
in  life  will  you  look  upon  my  face  again. "  Haughty 
and  imperious  though  the  countess  was,  her  spirit 
quailed  before  Harley's  brow  and  voice. 

"  Is  this  my  son — this  my  gentle  Harley  ?'*  she 
said  falteringly.  *'  Oh  !  put  your  arms  round  my 
neck — let  me  feel  that  I  have  not  lost  my  child  !*' 

Harley  looked  softened,  but  he  did  not  oboy  the 
pathetic  prayer;  nevertheless,  he  held  out  his 
hand,  and,  turning  away  his  face,  said  in  a  milder 
voice,  **  Have  I  your  promise?" 

**  You  have — ^you  have  ;  but  on  condition  that 
there  pass  no  words  between  you  and  Audley  that 
can  end  but  in  the  strife  which — ** 

**  Strife  !'*  interrupted  Harley.  "  I  repeat  that 
the  idea  of  challenge  and  duel  between  meand.my 
friend  from  our  school  days,  and  on  a  quarrel  ^|iat 
we  could  explain  to  no  seconds,  would  be  a  bur- 
lesque upon  ail  that  is  grave  in  the  realities  oTlife 
and  feeling.  I  accept  your  promise,  and  seal  it 
thus—** 

He  pressed  his  lips  to  his  mother's  forehead,  and 
passively  received  her  embrace. 

*'  Hush,"  he  said,  vithcfarawing  from  her  arms^ 

*  *  I  hear  my  father's  voice .  *  * 
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Lord  Lansmere  threw  open  the  door  widely,  and 
with  a  certiiin  consciousness  that  a  door  by  which 
ao  Earl  of  Lansmere  entered  ought  to  be  thrown 
open  widely.  It  could  not  have  been  opened  with 
more  majesty  if  a  huissier  or  officer  of  the  House- 
hold had  stood  on  either  side.  The  countess  passed 
by  her  lord  with  a  light  step,  and  escaped. 

**  I  was  occupied  with  my  architect  in  designs 
for  the  new  infirmary,  of  which  I  shall  make  a 
present  to  our  county.  I  have  only  just  heard  that 
you  were  hero,  Harley.  What  is  all  this  about 
our  fair  Italian  guest  ?  Is  she  not  coming  back  to 
us  ?  Your  mother  refers  me  to  you  for  explana- 
tions." 

'*  You  shall  have  them  later,  my  dear  father ;  at 
present  I  can  think  only  of  public  affairs." 

**  Public  affiirs  I — they  are  indeed  alarming.  I 
am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  express  yourself  so  worthily. 
An  awful  crisis,  Harley  !  And,  gracious  Heaven  ! 
I  have  heard  that  a  low  man,  who  was  born  in 
Lansmere,  but  made  a  fortune  in  America,  is  about 
to  contest  the  borough.  They  tell  me  he  is  one  of 
the  Avenels — ^a  bom  Blue — is  it  possible?" 

'*  I  have  come  here  on  that  business.  As  a  peer 
you  cannot,  of  course,  interfere.  But  I  propose, 
with  your  leave,  t^j  go  down  myself  to  Lansmere, 
and  undertake  the  superintendence  of  the  election. 
It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  if  you  were  not  pres- 
ent ;  it  would  give  us  more  liberty  of  action." 

'*  My  dear  Harley,  shake  hands ;  anything  you 
please.  You  know  how  I  have  wished  to  see  you 
oome  forward,  and  take  that  part  in  life  which 
becomes  your  birth." 

"  Ah,  you  think  I  have  sadly  wasted  my  exist- 
ence hitherto." 

"  To  be  frank  with  you,  yes,  Harley,"  said  the 
earl,  with  a  pride  that  was  noble  in  its  nature,  and 
Bot  without  dignity  in  its  expression.  **  The 
more  we  take  from  our  country,  the  more  we  owe 
to  her.  From  the  moment  you  came  into  the  world, 
as  the  inheritor  of  lands  and  honors,  you  were 
charged  with  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  others,  that 
it  degrades  one  of  our  order  of  gentlemen  not  to 
discharge." 

Harley  listened  with  a  sombre  brow,  and  made 
no  direct  reply. 

**  Indeed,"  resumed  the  earl,  "  I  would  rather 
you  were  about  to  canvass  for  yourself  than  for 
jour  friend  Egerton.  But  I  grant  he  is  an  ex- 
Ample  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  follow.  Why, 
.who  that  had  seen  you  both  as  youths,  notwith- 
standing Audley  had  the  advantage  of  beins  some 
years  your  senior — who  could  have  thought  that  he 
warn  the  one  to  become  distinguished  and  eminent 
— ftnd  you  to  degenerate  into  the  luxurious  idler, 
.averae  to  all  trouble,  and  careless  of  all  fame  ?  You 
•with  such  advantages,  not  only  of  higher  fortune, 
but,  AS  every  one  said,  of  superior  talents — ^you, 
who  had  then  so  much  ambition — so  keen  a  desire 
for  glury,  sleeping  with  Plutarch's  Lives  under  your 
pillow^  and  only,  my  wild  son,  only  too  much  en- 
ergy. 2^ut  you  arc  a  young  man  still — it  is  not  too 
bite  to  redeem  the  years  you  have  thrown  away." 

"  The  years — are  nothing — ^mere  dates  in  an 
almanac  4  but  the  feelings,  what  can  give  me  back 
those  ? — £he  hope,  the  enthusiasm,  the — no  matter ! 
feelings  do  not  help  men  to  rise  in  the  world. 
I^rton^s  feelings  are  not  too  lively.  What  I 
might  have  heen — ^leave  it  to  me  to  remember — 
let  us  talk  of  the  example  you  set  before  me«-of 
Audley  Egerton." 

*'  We  must  get  him  in,"  said  the  earl,  sinking 
ills  voice  into  A  whisper.   "  IC  is  of  more  importanee 


to  him  than  I  even  thought  for.  But  you  know 
his  secrets.  Why  did  vou  not  confide  to  me  frankly 
the  state  of  his  affairs  f" 

"  His  affairs  !  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  seri- 
ously embarrassed?  This  interests  me  much. 
Pray  speak  ;  what  do  you  know  ?" 

**  He  has  discharged  the  greater  part  of  his 
establishment.  That  in  itself  is  natural  on  quit- 
ting office  ;  but  still  it  set  people  talking  ;  and  it 
has  got  wind  that  his  estates  are  not  only  mortgaged 
for  more  than  they  are  worth,  but  that  he  has 
been  living  upon  the  discount  of  bills;  in  short, 
he  has  been  too  intimate  with  a  man  whom  we  all 
know  by  sight — a  man  who  drives  the  finest  horses 
in  London,  and  they  tell  me  (hut  that  I  ainnot 
believe),  lives  in  the  familiar  society  oftho  young 
puppies  he  snares  to  perditi^m.  What  *s  the  man's 
name^     Levy,  is  it  not? — ^yes,  Levy." 

"  I  have  seen  Levy  with  him,"  said  Harley  : 
and  a  sinister  jojr  lighted  up  his  falcon  eyes. 
**  Levy — Levy — it  is  well." 

**  I  hear  but  the  gossip  of  the  clulw,"  resumed 
the  earl.  **  But  they  do  say  that  Levy  makes  little 
disguise  of  his  power  over  our  very  distinguished 
friend,  and  rather  parades  it  as  a  merit  with  our 
party  (and,  indeed,  with  all  men — .^or  Egerton  has 
personal  friends  in  every  ptirty),  that  he  keeps 
sundry  bills  locked  up  in  his  desk  until  Egerton  is 
once  more  safe  in  Parliament.  Nevertheless  if, 
affcer  all,  our  friend  were  tt)  lose  his  election,  and 
Levy  were  then  to  seize  on  his  effects,  and  proclaim 
his  ruin — ^it  would  seriously  damage,  perhaps 
altogether  destroy,  A udley's  political  ciireer." 

"  So  I  conclude,"  said  Harley.  *'  A  Charles 
Fox  might  be  a  giimester,  and  a  William  Pitt  be  a 
pauper.  But  Audley  Egerton  is  not  of  their  giant 
stature  ; — he  stands  so  high  because  he  stands  on 
heajw  of  resj)ec table  gold.  Audley  Egerton,  needy 
and  impoverished— out  of  Parliament,  and,  as  the 
vulgar  slang  has  it,  out  at  elbows,  skulking  from 
duns — perhaps  in  the  Bench — " 

"  No,  no — our  pjirty  would  never  allow  that ; 
we  would  subscribe — " 

**  Or,  worse  than  all,  living  as  the  pensioner  of 
the  partjr  he  aspired  to  le^ !  You  say  truly. 
His  political  ];yrosnect8  would  be  blasted.  A  man 
whose  reputation  lay  in  his  outward  respectability ! 
Why,  people  would  sjiy  that  Audley  Egerton  has 
been  a — solemn  lie  ;  en,  my  father?" 

**  How  can  you  talk  witn  such  coolness  of  your 
friend  ?  You  need  say  nothing  to  interest  me  in 
his  election — if  you  mean  that.  Once  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  must  soon  again  bo  in  office — and  learn 
to  live  on  his  salary.  You  must  get  him  to  submit 
to  me  the  schedule  of  his  liabilities.  I  have  a 
head  for  business,  as  you  know.  I  will  arran;;e 
his  affiiirs  for  him.  And  I  will  yet  bet  five  t  > 
one,  thoujgh  I  hate  wagers,  that  he  will  l)e  prime 
minister  in  three  years.  He  is  not  brilliant,  it  \» 
true  ;  but  just  at  this  crisis  we  want  a  safe, 
moderate,  judicious,  conciliatory  man  ;  and  Audley 
has  so  much  tact,  such  experience  of  the  House, 
such  knowledge  of  the  worla,  and,**  added  the  earl, 
emphatically  summoning  up  his  eulogies,  ^^  he  is 
so  thoroughly  a  gentleman." 

**  A  thorough  gentleman,  as  you  say — the  soul 
of  honor !  But,  my  dear  father,  it  is  your  hour 
for  riding ;  let  me  not  detain  you.  It  is  settled, 
then ;  you  do  not  come  yourself  to  Lansmere. 
You  put  the  house  at  my  disposal,  and  allow  me 
to  invite  Egerton,  of  course,  and  what  other  guests 
I  may  please ;  in  short,  you  leave  all  to  meT" 

'*  Certfunly ;  and  if  you  cannot  get  in  your  friend 
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who  can!  That  borough,  it  is  an  awkward,  un- 
grateful place,  and  has  been  the  plague  of  iny  life. 
So  much  as  I  Ve  spent  there,  too — so  much  good 
as  I  have  done  to  its  trade.*'  And  the  earl,  with 
an  indignant  sigh,  left  the  room. 

Harlej  seated  himself  deliberately  at  his 
writing-table,  leaning  his  face  on  his  hand,  and 
looking  abstractedly  into  space  from  under  knit 
and  lowering  brows. 

Harley  L'Estmnge  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
man  siusularly  tenacious  of  affections  and  impres- 
sions. Ho  was  a  man,  too,  whose  nature  was 
eminently  bold,  loyal,  and  candid  ;  even  the  ap- 
parent whim  and  levity  which  misled  the  world, 
both  ns  to  his  dispositions  and  his  powers,  might 
be  half  ascribed  t(»  that  open  temper  which,  in  its 
over  contempt  for  all  that  seemed  to  savor  of  hy- 
pocrisy, sported  with  forms  and  ceromoniiils,  and 
extracted  humor — sometimes  extravagant,  some- 
times profound — from  **  the  solemn  plausibilities 
of  the  world."  The  shock  he  had  now  received 
smote  tlie  very  foundations  of  his  mind,  and,  over- 
throwing all  the  airier  structures  which  fancy  and 
wit  had  built  upon  its  surface,  left  it  clear  as  a 
new  world  for  the  operations  of  the  darker  and 
more  fearful  passions.  When  a  man  of  a  heart  so 
loving,  and  a  nature  so  irregularly  powerful  as 
Barley's,  suddenly  and  abruptly  discovers  deceit 
where  he  had  most  confided,  it  is  not  (as  with 
the  calmer  pupils  of  that  harsh  teacher.  Experience) 
the  mere  withdrawal  of  esteem  and  affection  from 
the  one  offender — it  is,  that  trust  in  everything 
seems  gone — it  is,  that  the  injured  spirit  looks 
back  to  the  Past,  and  condemns  all  its  kindlier 
virtues  as  follies  that  conduced  to  its  own  woe  ; 
and  looks  on  to  the  Future  as  to  a  journey  beset 
with  smiling  traitors,  whom  it  must  meet  with 
an  equal  simulation,  or  crush  with  a  superior 
force.  The  guilt  of  treason  to  men  like  these  is 
incalculable — it  robs  the  world  of  all  the  benefits 
they  would  otherwise  have  lavished  as  they  passed 
— it  is  responsible  for  all  the  ills  that  spring  from 
the  corruption  of  natures,  whose  very  luxuriance, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  once  tjiinted,  does  but  diffuse 
disease  ;— even  as  the  malaria  settles  not  over  thin 
and  barren  soils,  nor  over  wastes  that  have  been 
from  all  time  desolate,  but  over  the  places  in  which 
southern  suns  had  once  ripened  delightful  gardens, 
or  the  sites  of  cities,  in  which  the  pomp  ofpalaces 
has  passed  away. 

It  was  not  enough  that  the  firiend  of  his  youth, 
the  confidant  of  his  love,  had  betrayed  his  frust — 
been  the  secret  and  successful  rival — not  enough 
tliat  the  woman  his  boyhood  had  madly  idolized, 
and  all  the  while  he  had  sought  her  traces  with 
pining,  remorseful  heart — believing  she  but  eluded 
his  suit  from  the  emulation  ofa  kindred  generosity 
— desiring  rather  to  sacrifice  her  own  love  than  to  cost 
to  his  the  sacrifice  of  all  which  youth  rashly  scorns 
and  the  world  so  highly  estimates ; — not  enough 
that  all  this  while  her  refuge  had  been  the  bosom 
of  another.  This  wjis  not  enough  of  injury.  His 
whole  life  had  been  wasted  on  a  delusion — his  fac- 
ulties and  aims — the  wholesome  ambition  of  lofty 
minds,  had  been  arrested  at  the  very  outset  of  fair 
existence — his  heart  corroded  by  a  regret  for  which 
there  was  no  cause — his  conscience  charged  with 
the  terror  that  his  wild  chase  had  urged  a  too 
tender  victim  to  the  grave,  over  which  he  had 
mourned.  What  years,  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  to  himself  so  serene,  to  the  world  so  useful, 
had  been  consumed  in  objectless,  barren,  melan- 
choly dreams  !    And  all  this  while  to  whom  had 


his  complaints  been  uttered  ? — to  the  man  who 
knew  that  his^remorse  was  an  idle  spectre,  and  his 
faithful  sorrow  a  mocking  self-deceit.  Every 
thought  that  could  gall  man^  natural  pride— every 
remembrance  that  could  sting  into  revenge  a  heart 
that  had  loved  too  deeply  not  to  be  accessible  to 
hate — contributed  to  goad  those  maddening  Furies 
who  come  into  every  temple  which  is  once  dese- 
crated by  the  presence  of  the  evil  passions.  Ven- 
geance took,  in  that  sullen  twilight  of  the  soul, 
the  form  of  Justice.  Changed  though  his  feelings 
towards  Leonora  Avenel  were,  the  story  of  her 
grief  and  her  wrcmgs  embittered  still  more  his 
wrath  against  his  nval.  The  fragments  of  her 
memoir  left  naturally  on  Harley*s  mind  the  con- 
viction that  she  had  oeen  the  victim  of  an  infamous 
fraud — the  dupe  ofa  fidse  marriage.  His  idol  had 
not  only  been  stolen  from  the  aTttir.  it  had  been 
sullied  by  the  sacrifice — broken  with  remorseless 
hand,  and  thrust  into  dishonored  clay — mutilated, 
defamed — its  very  memory  a  thing  of  contempt  to 
him  who  had  ravished  it  from  worship.  The 
living  Harley  and  the  dead  Nora — both  called 
aloud  to  their  joint  despoiler,  *'•  Restore  what  thou 
hast  taken  from  us,  or  pay  the  forfeit !" 

Thus,  then,  during  the  interview  between  Helen 
and  Leonard,  thus  Harley  L'Estrange  sat  alone ; 
and  as  a  rude,  irregular  lump  of  steel,  when 
wheeled  round  into  rapid  motion,  assumes  the 
form  of  the  circle  it  describes,  so  his  iron  purpose, 
hurried  on  by  his  relentless  passion,  filled  the 
space  into  which  he  gazed  with  optical  delusions 
— scheme  after  scheme  revolving  and  consummat- 
ing the  circles  that  clasped  a  foe. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  entrance  of  a  servant  announcing  a  name 
which  Harley,  in  the  absorption  of  his  gloomy 
reverie,  did  not  hear,  was  followed  by  that  of  a 
person  on  whom  he  lifted  his  eyes  in  the  cold  and 
naughty  surprise  with  which  a  man,  much  occu- 
pied, greets  and  rebukes  the  intrusion  of  an  un- 
welcome stranger. 

"  It  is  so  long  since  your  lordship  has  seen  me," 
said  the  visitor  with  mild  dignity,  ^*  that  I  cannot 
wonder  you  do  not  recognize  my  person,  and  have 
forgotten  my  name." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Harley,  with  an  impatient 
rudeness,  ill  in  harmony  with  the  urbanity  for 
which  he  was  usually  distinguished — "  sir,  your 

Eerson  is  strange  to  me,  and  your  name  I  did  not 
ear  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  am  not  now  at  leisure 
to  attend  to  you.    Excuse  my  plainness." 

"  Yet,  pardon  me  if  I  still  linger.  My  name  is 
Dale.  I  was  formerly  curate  at  Lansmere  ;  and  I 
would  speak  to  your  lordship  in  the  name  and  the 
memory  of  one  once  dear  to  you — Leonora  Ave- 
nel." 

Harley,  (after  a  short  pause.) — "  Sir,  I  cannot 
conjecture  your  business.  But  be  seated.  I  re- 
member you  now,  though  years  have  altered  both, 
and  I  have  since  heard  much  in  your  favor  from 
Leonard  Fairfield.  Still  let  me  pray  that  you  will 
be  brief." 

Mr,  Dale. — **  May  I  assume  at  once  that  you 
have  divined  the  parentage  of  the  young  man  you 
call  Fairfield  ?  When  I  listened  to  his  ^teful 
praises  of  your  beneficence,  and  marked  with  mel- 
ancholy pleasure  the  reverence  in  which  he  holds 
you,  my  heart  swelled  within  rae.  I  aoknowedged 
the  mysterious  force  of  nature." 

Harley, — ''  Force  of  nature  !  You  talk  in  rid- 
dles." 
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Mr.  Dale  J  (indignantly.) — "  Oh,  my  lord,  how 
can  you  so  disguise  youp  hotter  self?  Surely  in 
Leonard  Fairfield  you  have  long  since  recognized 
the  son  of  Nora  Avenel  ?'* 

Harley  passed  his  hand  over  his  face.  **  Ah  !'* 
thought  he,  '^  she  lived  to  bear  a  son,  then — a  son 
to  Egerton.  Leonard  is  that  son.  I  should  have 
known  it  by  the  likeness — by  the  fond,  foolish  im- 
pulse that  moved  me  to  him.  This  is  why  he 
confided  to  me  these  fearful  memoirs.  He  seeks 
his  father — he  shall  find  him.'* 

Mr.  Dale,  (mistaking  the  cause  of  Harley 's  si- 
lence.)— **  I  honor  your  compunction,  my  lord. 
Oh  !  let  your  heart  and  your  conscience  continue 
to  speak  to  your  worldly  pride." 

Harley. — "  My  compunction,  heart,  conscience ! 
Mr.  Dale,  you  insult  me  !" 

Mr.  Dale,  (sternly.) — **  Not  so  ;  I  am  fulfilling 
my  mission,  which  bids  me  rebuke  the  sinner. 
Leonora  Avenel  speaks  in  me,  and  commands  the 
guilty  father  to  acknowledge  the  innocent  child  !*' 

Harley  half  rose,  and  his  eyes  literally  flashed 
fire ;  but  he  calmed  his  anger  into  ironry.  "  Ha !'' 
said  he,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  **so  you  suppose 
that  I  was  the  perfidious  seducer  of  Nora  Avenel — 
that  I  am  the  callous  father  of  the  child  who  came 
into  the  world  without  a  name.  Very  well,  sir, 
takinz  these  assumptions  for  granted,  what  is  it 
you  aemand  from  me  on  behalf  of  this  young 
man?" 

*'  I  ask  from  you  his  happiness,"  replied  Mr. 
Dale,  imploringly  ;  and,  yielding  to  the  compas- 
sion with  whicn  Leonard  inspired  him,  and  per- 
suaded that  Lord  L' Estrange  felt  a  father ^s  love  for 
the  boy  whom  he  had  saved  from  the  whirlpool  of 
London  and  guided  to  safety  and  honorable  inde- 
pendence, he  here,  with  simple  eloquence,  nar- 
rated all  Leonard's  feelings  for  Helen — his  silent 
fidelity  to  her  image,  though  a  child's — his  love 
when  again  he  beheld  her  as  a  woman — the 
modest  £ars  which  the  parson  himself  had  com- 
bated— the  recommendation  that  Mr.  Dale  had 
forced  upon  him  to  confess  his  affection  to  Helen, 
and  plead  his  cause.  **  Anxious,  as  you  may  be- 
lieve, for  liis  success,"  continued  the  parson,  **  I 
waited  without  your  gates  till  he  came  firom  Miss 
Digby^s  presence.  And  oh,  my  lord,  hod  you  but 
seen  his  face  ? — such  emotion  and  such  despair !  I 
could  not  learn  from  him  what  had  passed.  He 
escaped  from  me,  and  rushed  away.  All  that  I 
could  gather  was  from  a  few  broken  words,  and 
from  those  words  I  formed  the  conjecture  (it  may 
be  erroneousi)  that  the  obstacle  to  his  happiness  was 
not  in  Helen's  heart,  my  lord,  but  seemed  to  me 
as  if  it  were  in  yourself.  Therefore,  when  he  had 
vanished  from  niy  sight,  I  took  courage,  and  came 
at  once  to  you.  If  he  be  your  son,  and  Helen 
Digby  be  your  ward — she  herself  an  orphan,  de- 
pendent on  your  bounty — why  should  they  be 
severed  ?  Equals  in  years — united  by  early  cir- 
cumstance— congenial,  it  seems,,  in  simple  habits 
and  refined  tastes — what  should  hinder  their  union, 
unless  it  be  the  want  of  fortune? — and  all  men 
know  your  wealth — none  ever  questioned  your 
generosity.  My  lord,  my  lord,  your  look  fireezes 
me.  If  I  have  ofifended,  do  not  visit  my  ofibnce  on 
him — on  Leonard  !" 

''And  so,"  said  Harley,  still  controlling  his 
rage,  "  so  this  boy — whom,  as  you  say,  I  saved 
firom  that  pitiless  world  which  has  engulfed  many 
a  nobler  genius — so,  in  return  for  all,  he  has 
sought  to  rob  me  of  the  last  affin^tion,  poor  and 
lukewarm  though  it  was,  that  remained  to  me  in 


life.  He  presume  to  lift  his  eyes  to  my  affianced 
bride  T  He  !  And  for  aught  I  know,  steal  firom 
me  her  living  heart,  and  leave  to  me  her  icy 
hand!" 

**  Oh,  my  lord,  your  affianced  bride?  I  never 
dreamed  of  this.  I  implore  your  pardon.  The  very 
thought  is  so  terrible — so  unnatural — the  son  to 
woo  the  father's — !  Oh,  what  siu  have  I  fallen 
into  !  The  sin  was  mine — I  urged  and  persuaded 
him  to  it.  He  was  as  ignorant  as  myself.  For- 
give him,  forgive  him !" 

"  Mr.  Dale,"  said  Harley,  rising,  and  extending 
his  hand,  which  the  poor  parson  felt  himself  un- 
worthy to  take — **  Mr.  Dale,  you  are  a  good  man 
— ^if,  indeed,  this  universe  of  liars  contains  some 
man  who  does  not  cheat  our  judgment  when  we 
deem  him  honest.  Allow  me  only  to  ask  why  you 
consider  Leonard  Fairfield  to  be  my  son  ?" 

"  Was  not  your  youthful  admiration  for  poor 
Nora  evident  to  me  ?  Remember  I  was  a  frequent 
guest  at  Lansmere  Park  ;  and  it  was  so  natural 
that  you,  witli  all  your  brilliant  gifts,  should  cap- 
tivate her  refined  fancy — her  affectionate  heart. 

"  Natural,  you  think  so— go  on." 

**  Your  mother,  as  became  her,  separated  you. 
It  was  not  unknown  to  me  that  you  still  cherished 
a  passion  which  your  rank  forbade  to  bo  lawful. 
Poor  girl ;  she  leUthe  roof  of  her  protectress,  Lady 
Jane.  Nothing  v^iis  known  of  her  till  she  came  to 
her  father's  house  to  give  birth  to  a  child,  and  die. 
And  the  same  day  that  dawned  on  her  corpse,  you 
hurried  from  the  place.  Ah  !  no  doubt  your  con- 
science smoto  you — ^you  have  never  returned  since." 

Harley's  breast  heaved — he  waved  his  hand — 
the  parson  resumed — 

"'•  Whom  could  I  suspect  but  you?  I  made  in- 
quiries ;  they  confirmed  my  suspicions." 

**  Perhaps  you  inquired  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Eger- 
ton? He  was  with  me  when — when — as  you  say, 
I  hurried  from  the  place." 

"  I  did,  my  lord.^' 

»*Andhe?" 

*^  Denied  your  guilt;  but  still,  a  man  of  honor 
so  nice,  of  heart  so  feeling,  could  not  feign  read- 
ily.   His  denial  did  not  deceive  me." 

**  Honest  man!"  said  Harley;  and  his  hand 
griped  at  the  breast  over  which  still  rustled,  as  if 
with  a  ghostly  sigh,  the  records  of  the  dead.  ^*  He 
knew  she  had  left  a  son,  too?" 

"  He  did,  my  lord  ;  of  course,  I  told  him  that." 

^^  The  son  whom  I  found  starving  in  the  streets 
of  London!  Mr.  Dale,  as  you  see,  your  words 
move  me  very  much.  I  cannot  deny  that  he  who 
wronged,  it  maybe  with  no  common  treachery, 
that  young  mother — for  Nora  Avenel  was  not  one 
to  be  lightly  seduced  into  error — " 

»*  Indeed,  no!" 

**  And  who  then  thought  no  more  of  the  offspring 
of  her  anguish  and  his  own  crime — I  cannot  deny 
that  that  man  deserves  some  chastisement — vshould 
render  some  atonement.  Am  I  not  right  here? 
Answer  with  the  plain  speech  which  becomes  your 
sacred  calling." 

**  I  cannot  say  otherwise,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
parson,  pitying  what  appeared  to  him  such  re- 
morse.    "  But  if  he  repent — " 

'*  Enough,"  interrupted  Harley.  *'  I  now  in- 
vite you  to  visit  me  at  Lansmere ;  give  me  your 
address,  and  I  will  apprise  you  of  the  day  on  which 
I  will  request  jocir  presence.  Leonard  Fairfield 
shall  find  a  fi^ther — I  was  about  to  say,  worthy  of 
bimielf.  For  the  rest — stay  ;  reseat  yourself. 
For  Uie  rest" — and  again  the  sinister  smile  broke 
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firom  Harley's  eye  and  lip — **  I  cannot  yet  say 
whether  I  can,  or  ought,  to  resign  to  a  younger 
and  fairer  suitor  the  lady  who  has  accepted  my 
own  hand.  I  have  no  reason  yet  to  believe  that 
she  prefers  him.  But  what  think  you,  meanwhile, 
of  this  propostil  ?  Mr.  Avenel  wishes  his  nephew 
to  contest  the  borough  of  Lansmere — has  urged 
me  to  obtain  the  young  man^s  consent.  True, 
that  he  may  thus  endanger  the  seat  of  Mr.  Audley 
Egerton.  What  then  ?  Mr.  Audley  Egerton  is  a 
great  man,  and  may  find  another  seat ;  that  should 
not  stand  in  the  way.  Let  Leonard  obey  his  uncle. 
If  he  win  the  election,  why,  he  '11  be  a  more  equal 
match,  in  the  world's  eye,  for  Miss  Digby — that 
is,  should  she  prefer  him  to  myself;  and  it  she  do 
not,  still,  in  pul)lic  life,  there  is  a  cure  for  all  pri- 
vate 8orra>v.  That  is  a  maxim  of  Mr.  Audley 
Egerton*s ;  and  he,  you  know,  is  a  man  not  only 
of  the  nicest  honor,  but  the  most  worldly  wisdom. 
Do  you  like  my  proposition?*' 

**  It  seems  to  me  most  considerate — most  gen- 
erous." 

**  Then  you  shall  take  to  Leonard  the  lines  I  am 
about  to  write.'' 

Lord  L^  Estrange  to  Leonard  Fairfield, 

**  I  have  read  tlie  memoir  you  intrusted  to  me. 
I  will  follow  up  all  the  clews  that  it  gives  me. 
Meanwhile  I  request  you  to  suspend  all  questions 
— forbear  all  relerence  to  a  subject  which,  as  you 
may  well  conjecture,  is  fraught  with  painful  rec- 
ollections to  myself.  At  this  moment,  too,  I  am 
compelled  to  concentre  my  thoughts  upon  affiirs 
of  a  public  nature,  and  yet  which  may  sensibly  af- 
fect yourself.  There  are  reasons  why  I  urge  you 
to  comply  with  your  uncle's  wish,  and  stand  for 
the  borough  of  Lansmere  at  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. If  the  exquisite  gratitude  of  your  nature  so 
overrates  what  I  may  have  done  for  you,  that  you 
think  you  owe  me  some  obligjitions,  you  will  richly 
repay  them  on  the  day  in  which  I  hear  you  hailed 
as  member  for  Lansmere.  Relying  on  that  gen- 
erous principle  of  self-sacrifice,  which  actuates  all 
your  conduct,  I  shall  count  upon  vour  surrender- 
ing your  preference  to  private  life,  and  entering 
the  arena  of  that  noble  ambition,  which  has  con- 
ferred such  dignity  on  the  naiue  of  my  friend  Aud- 
ley Egerton.  lie,  it  is  true,  will  be  your  oppo- 
nent ;  but  he  is  too  generous  not  to  p<irdon  my 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  a  youth  whose  career  I  am 
vain  enough  to  think  that  I  have  aided.  And  as 
Mr.  I^andal  Leslie  stands  in  coalition  with  Eger- 
ton, and  Mr.  Avenel  believes  that  two  candidates 
of  the  same  party  cannot  both  succeed,  the  result 
may  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  feelings  which 
I  entertain  for  Audley  Egerton,  and  for  you,  who, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  will  emulate  his  titles  to 
my  esteem. 

"Yours, 

"L'ESTRANGE." 

"There,  Mr.  Dale,"  said  Harley,  sealing  his 
letter,  and  giving  it  into  the  parson's  hands. 
"  There,  you  shall  deliver  this  note  to  him.  But 
no — upon  second  thoughts,  since  he  does  not  yet 
know  of  your  visit  to  me,  it  is  best  that  he  should 
be  still  in  ignorance  of  it.  For  should  Miss  Digby 
resolve  to  abide  by  her  present  enga^ments,  it 
were  surely  kind  to  save  Leonard  the  pain  of  learn- 
ing that  you  had  communicated  to  me  that  rivalry 
he  himself  had  concealed.  Let  all  that  has  passed 
between  us  be  kept  in  strict  confidenee." 

"  I  will  obey  you,  my  lord,"  answered  the  ptr- 


Bon  meekly,  startled  to  find  that  he  who  had  oome 
to  arrogate  authority,  was  now  submitting  to  com- 
mands ;  and  all  at  &ult  what  judgment  be  could 
venture  to  pass  upon  the  man  whom  he  had  re- 
gaixied  as  a  criminal,  who  had  not  even  denied  the 
crime  imputed  to  him,  yet  who  now  impressed  the 
accusing  priest  with  something  of  that  respect 
which  Mr.  Dale  had  never  before  conceded  but  to 
virtue.  Could  he  have  then  but  looked  into  the 
dark  and  stormy  heart,  which  he  twice  misread ! 

**  It  is  well — very  well,"  muttered  Harley,  when 
the  door  had  closed  upon  the  parson.  **  Tne  viper 
and  the  viper's  brood !  So  it  was  this  man's  son 
that  I  led  from  the  dire  *  Slough  of  Despond ;'  and 
the  son  unconsciously  imitates  the  father's  grati- 
tude and  honor  —  Ha  —  ha ! "  Suddenly  the  bit- 
ter laugh  was  arrested ;  a  flash  of  almost  celestial 
joy  darted  through  the  warring  elements  of  storm 
and  darkness.  If  Helen  returned  Leonard's  affec- 
tion, Harley  L'Estrange  was  free!  And  through 
that  fliish  the  face  of  V iolante  shone  upon  him  as 
an  angel's.  But  the  heavenly  light  and  the  angel 
face  vanished  abruptly,  swallowed  up  in  the  black 
abyss  of  the  rent  and  tortured  soul. 

**  Fool !"  said  the  unhappy  man,  aloud,  in  his 
anguish — **  fool !  what  then  ?  Were  1  free,  would 
it  be  to  trust  my  fate  again  to  falsehood  ?  If,  in 
all  the  bloom  and  glory  of  my  youth,  I  failed  to 
win  the  heart  of  a  village  girl — if,  once  more  de- 
ludino;  myself,  it  is  in  vain  that  I  have  tended, 
reared,  cherished,  some  germ  of  woman's  human 
affection  in  the  orphan  I  saved  from  penury — how 
look  for  love  in  the  brilliant  princess,  whom  all 
the  sleek  Lotharios  of  our  gaudy  world  will  sur- 
round with  their  homage  when  once  she  alights  in 
their  sphere  !  If  perBoy  be  my  fate — what  hell  of 
hells  in  the  thougnt ! — that  a  wife  might  lay  her 
head  in  my  bosom — and — oh,  horror  !  horror ! — 
No ! — i  would  not  accept  her  hand  were  it  offered, 
nor  believe  in  her  love  were  it  pledged  to  me. 
Stern  soul  of  mine — wise  at  last,  love  never  more 
— never  more  believe  in  truth  !" 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

As  Harley  quitted  the  room,  Helen's  pale, sweet 
face  looked  forth  from  a  door  in  the  same  corridor. 
She  advanced  towards  him  timidly. 

^*  May  I  spenk  with  you?"  she  said,  in  almost 
inaudible  accents.  ^*  I  have  been  listening  for 
your  footstep." 

Harley  looked  at  her  steadfastly.  Then,  with- 
out a  word,  he  followed  her  into  the  room  she  bad 
left,  and  closed  the  door. 

**  I  too,"  said  he,  "  meant  to  seek  an  interview 
with  yourself — but  later.  You  would  speak  to  me, 
Helen — say  on.  Ah  !  child,  what  meam  you  i 
Why  this?" — for  Helen  was  kneeling  at  liis  feet. 

*^  Let  me  kneel,"  she  said,  resisting  the  hahd 
that  sought  to  raise  her.  *'  Let  me  kneel  till  I 
have  explained  all,  and  perhaps  won  your  pardon. 
You  said  something  the  other  evening.  It  has 
weighed  on  my  heart  and  my  conscience  ever  since. 
You  said  '  that  I  should  have  no  secret  from  you ; 
for  thaty  in  our  relation  to  each  other,  woula  be 
deceit.'  I  have  had  a  secret ;  but,  oh  believe  me ! 
it  was  long  ere  it  was  clearly  visible  to  myself. 
You  honored  me  with  a  suit  so  far  beyond  my  birth , 
my  merits.  You  said  that  I  might  console  and 
comfort  you.  At  those  words,  what  answer  could 
I  ^ve? — ^I  who  owe  you  so  much  more  than  a 
daughter's  duty?  And  I  thought  that  my  affec- 
tions were  free — that  they  would  obey  that  duty^ 
But— but— but — "  continued  Helen,  bowing  her 
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head  still  lowlier,  and  in  a  voice  far  fainter — **  I 
deceived  myself.  I  again  saw  him  who  bud  been 
all  in  the  world  to  me,  when  the  world  was  so  ter- 
rible—and then — and  then — I  trembled.  I  was 
terrified  at  my  own  memories — my  own  thoughts. 
Still  I  struggled  to  banish  the  past — resolutely — 
firmly.  OhT  you  believe  me,  do  you  not  ?  And  I 
hoped  to  conquer.  Yet  ever  since  those  words  of 
yours,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  tell  you  even  of  the 
struggle.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  met  since 
you  spoke  them.  And  now — ^now — I  have  seen 
him  again,  and — and — though  not  by  a  word  could 
she  you  had  deigned  to  woo  as  your  bride,  encour- 
age hope  in  another — though  there — there  where 
you  now  stand — he  bade  me  farewell,  and  we  parted 
as  if  forever  ; — ^yet — ^yet — 0  Lord  L'Estrange  !  in 
return  for  your  rank,  wealth,  your  still  nobler  gifts 
of  nature — what  could  I  bring — something  more 
than  gratitude,  esteem,  reverence — at  least  an  un- 
divided heart,  filled  with  your  image,  and  yours 
alone.  And  this  I  cannot  give.  Pardon  me — not 
for  what  I  say  now,  but  for  not  saying  it  before. 
Pardon  me,  O  my  benefactor,  pardon  me !" 

*^  Rise,  Helen,  said  Harley,  with  relaxing  brow, 
though  still  un willing  to  yield  to  one  softer  and 
holier  emotion.  **  Rise  !'*  And  he  lifted  her  up, 
and  drew  her  towards  the  light.  ^*  Let  me  look  at 
your  face.  There  seems  no  guile  here.  These 
tears  are  surely  honest.  If  I  cannot  be  loved,  it  is 
my  fate,  and  not  your  crime.  Now,  listen  to  me. 
If  you  grant  me  nothing  else,  will  you  give  me  the 
obedience  which  the  ward  owes  to  the  guardian — 
the  child  to  the  parents* 

**  Yes,  oh  yes  !"  murmured  Helen. 

**  Then,  while  I  release  you  from  all  troth  tome, 
I  claim  the  right  to  refuse,  if  I  so  please  it,  my 
assent  to  the  suit  of — of  the  person  you  prefer.  I 
acquit  you  of  deceit,  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the 
judgment  I  shall  pass  on  him.  Until  I  myself 
sanction  that  suit,  will  you  promise  not  to  recall 
in  any  way  the  rejection  which,  if  I  understand 
you  rightly,  you  have  given  to  it  ?" 

**  I  promise.*' 

*'  And  if  I  say  to  you, '  Helen,  this  man  is  not 
worthy  of  you — '  " 

**  No,  no !  do  not  say  that — I  could  not  believe 
you.'' 

Harley  frowned,  but  resumed  calmly — **  If,  then, 
I  say — *  Ask  me  not  wherefore,  but  I  forbid  you  to 
be  the  wife  of  Leonard  Fairfield,'  what  would  be 
your  answer?" 

**  Ah,  my  lord,  if  you  can  but  comfort  him,  do 
with  me  as  you  will ;  but  do  not  command  me  to 
break  his  heart." 

**  Oh,  silly  child,"  cried  Harley,  laughing  scorn- 
fully, **■  hearts  are  not  found  in  the  race  from  which 
that  man  sprang.  But  I  take  your  promise,  with 
its  credulous  condition.  Helen,  I  pity  you.  Ihave 
been  as  weak  as  you,  bearded  man  thoueh  I  be. 
Some  day  or  other,  you  and  I  may  live  to  laugh  at 
the  follies  at  which  you  weep  now.  I  can  give  you 
no  other  comfort,  for  I  know  of  none." 

He  moved  to  the  door,  paused  at  the  threshold. 
**  I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  some  days,  Helen. 
Perhaps  I  may  reouest  my  mother  to  join  me  at 
Lonamere  ;  if  so,  1  shall  pray  you  to  aooompony 
her.  For  the  present,  let  all  believe  that  cor  posi- 
tion is  unchanged.  The  time  will  soon  oome  when 
I  may—" 

Helen  looked  up  wistfully  through  her  tean — 

*<  I  may  release  you  from  all  duties  to  me,  con- 
tinued Harley  with  grave  and  severe  coldness ;  '*  or 
I  may  claim  your  promise  in  spite  of  the  condition ; 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

As  Harley  entered  London,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  Randal  Leslie,  who  was  liurrying  from  Eaton 
Square,  having  not  only  accompanied  Mr.  Avenel 
in  his  walk,  but  gone  home  with  him,  and  spent 
half  the  day  in  that  gentleman's  society.  He  was 
now  on  his  way  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
which  some  disclosure  as  to  the  day  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  was  expected. 

**  Lord  L'fcistrange."  said  Randal,  **  I  must  stop 
you.  I  have  been  to  Norwood  and  seen  our  noble 
friend.  He  has  confided  to  me,  of  course,  all  that 
passed.  How  can  I  express  my  gratitude  to  you ! 
by  what  rare  talent — with  signal  courage — ^you 
have  saved  the  happiness — perhaps  even  the  honor 
— of  my  plighted  bride  !"  * 

**Your  bride!  The  duke,  then,  still  holds  to 
the  promise  you  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
from  Riccabocca  1" 

**  He  confirms  that  promise  more  solemnly  than 
ever.  You  may  well  oe  surprised  at  his  magna- 
nimity." 

"  No  ;  he  is  a  philosopher — nothing  in  him  can 
surprise  me.  But  he  seemed  to  think,  when  I  saw 
him,  that  there  were  circumstances  you  might  find 
it  hard  to  explain.'* 

'*  Hard  !  Nothing  so  easy.  Allow  me  to  tender 
to  you  the  same  explanations  which  satisfied  one 
whom  philosophy  itself  has  made  as  open  to  truth 
as  he  is  clear-sighted  to  imposture." 

'*  Another  time,  my  dear  Mr.  Leslie.  If  your 
bride's  fiither  be  satisfied,  what  risht  have  I  to 
doubt?  By  the  way,  you  stand  for  Lansmere.  Do 
me  the  favor  to  fix  your  quarters  at  the  Park 
during  the  election.  You  will,  of  course,  accom- 
pany Mr.  Egerton." 

**  You  are  most  kind,"  answered  Raindal,  greatly 
surprised. 

'*  You  accept  ?  That  is  well.  We  shall  then  have 
ample  opportunity  for  those  explanations  which 
you  honor  me  by  offering  ;  and,  to  make  your  visit 
still  more  agreeable,  I  may  perhaps  induce  our 
friends  at  Norwood  to  meet  you.     uood  day." 

Harley  walked  on,  leaving  Randal  motionless  in 
amaze,  but  tormented  with  suspicion.  What  could 
such  courtesies  in  Lord  L'Estrange  portend  ?  Surely 
no  good. 

**I  am  aboat  to  hold  the  balance  of  justice," 
said  Harley  to  himself.  '*  I  will  cast  the  light- 
weight of  that  knave  into  the  scale.  Violante 
never  can  be  mine  ;  but  I  did  not  save  her  from  a 
Peschiera,  to  leave  her  to  a  Randal  Leslie.  Ha, 
ha !  Audley  Egerton  has  some  human  feeling — 
tenderness  for  that  youth  whom  he  has  selected 
from  the  world,  in  which  he  left  Nora's  child  to  the 
jaws  of  famine.  Through  that  side  I  can  reach  at 
his  heart,  and  prove  him  a  fool  like  myself  where 
he  esteemed  and  confided  !     Good. " 

Thus  soliloquizing.  Lord  L'Estrange  gained  the 
comer  of  Bruton  Street,  when  he  was  again  some- 
what abruptly  accosted. 

"  My  dear  Lord  L'Estrange,  let  me  shake  you  by 
the  hand ;  for  Heaven  knows  when  I  may  see  you 
again ;  and  you  have  sufiered  me  to  assist  in  one 
good  action." 

*'  Frank  Hazeldean,  I  am  pleased  indeed  to  meet 
you.  Why  do  yon  indulee  in  that  melancholy 
doubt  as  to  the  time  when  I  may  see  you  again  ?" 

**  I  have  just  got  leave  of  absence.  lam  not 
well,  and  I  am  rather  hipped,  so  I  shall  go  abroad 
for  a  few  weeks." 

In  spite  of  himself,  the  sombre  brooding  man 
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yns  eyident  in  Frank^s  voice  and  countenance. 
*'  Another  dupe  to  affection,"  thought  he,  as  if  in 
apoloey  to  himself;  *'  naturally,  of  course,  a  dupe  ; 
he  is  nonest  and  artless — at  present. ' '  He  pressed 
kindly  on  the  arm  which  he  had  involuntarily 
twined  within  his  own.  "  I  conceive  how  you 
now  grieve,  my  young  friend,**  said  he  ;  "  but  you 
will  congratulate  yourself  hereafter  on  what  this 
day  seems  to  you  an  affliction.** 

**My  dear  lord— ** 

**  I  am  much  older  than  you,  but  not  oldenoush 
for  such  formal  ceremony.  Pray,  call  me  Whs- 
tran^.** 

*^  Thank  you ;  and  I  should  indeed  like  to  speak 
to  you  as  a  friend.  There  is  a  thought  on  my 
mind  which  haunts  me.  I  dare  say  it  is  foolish 
enough,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  laugh  at  me. 
You  heard  what  Madame  di  Negra  said  to  me  last 
night.  I  have  been  trifled  with  and  misled,  but  I 
cannot  forget  so  soon  how  dear  to  me  that  woman 
was.  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  such 
nonsense  ;  but,  from  what  I  can  understand,  her 
brother  is  likely  to  lose  all  his  fortune  ;  and  even 
if  not,  he  is  a  sad  scoundrel.  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  that  she  should  be  so  dependent  on  him — 
that  she  may  come  to  want.  After  all,  there  must 
be  go<xl  in  her — good  in  her  to  refuse  my  hand  if 
she  did  not  love  me.  A  mercenary  woman  so  cir- 
cumstanced would  not  have  done  that.'* 

**  You  are  quite  right.  But  do  not  torment 
yourself  with  such  generous  fears.  Madame  di 
^feg^a  shall  not  come  to  want — shall  not  be 
dependent  on  her  infamous  brother.  The  first 
act  of  the  Duke  of  Serrano,  on  regaining  his  estates, 
will  be  a  suittible  provision  for  his  kinswoman.  I 
will  answer  for  this." 

**  You  tiike  a  load  off  my  mind.  I  did  mean  to 
ask  you  to  intercede  with  Riccabocca — that  is,  the 
duke  ;  (it  is  so  hard  to  think  he  can  be  a  duke  !) 
I,  alas  I  have  nothing  in  my  power  to  bestow  upon 
Madame  di  Negra.  I  may,  indeed,  sell  my  com- 
mission ;  but  then  I  have  a  debt  which  I  long  to 
pay  off,  and  the  sale  of  the  commission  would  not 
suffice  even  fur  that ;  and  perhaps  my  father  misht 
be  still  more  angry  if  1  do  sell  it.  Well,  good-by. 
I  shall  now  go  away  happy — that  is,  comparatively. 
One  must  bear  things  like — a  man  !*' 

"  I  should  like,  however,  to  see  you  a^in before 
you  go  abroad.  I  will  call  on  you.  Meanwhile, 
can  you  tell  me  the  number  of  one  Baron  Levy  1 
He  lives  in  this  street,  I  know.*' 

"  Levy !  Oh  have  no  dealings  with  him,  I 
advise — I  entreat  you  !  He  is  the  most  plausible, 
dangerous  rascal ;  and,  for  Heaven's  sake !  pray  be 
warned  by  me,  and  let  nothing  entangle  you  into 
— a  posT-oniT  !" 

^*  Be  reiUsured  ;  I  am  more  accustomed  to  lend 
money  than  borrow  it ;  and,  as  to  a  post-obit,  I 
have  a  foolish  prejudice  against  such  transac- 
tions." 

*'  Don't  call  it  foolish,  L'Estrange  ;  I  honor  you 
for  it.  How  I  wish  I  had  known  you  earlier — so 
few  men  of  the  world  are  like  you.  Even  Randal 
Leslie,  who  is  so  faultless  in  most  things,  and 
never  gets  into  a  scrape  himself,  called  my  own 
•cruplcs  foolish.     However — " 

''  Stay— Randal  Leslie !  What !  He  advised 
jou  to  borrow  on  a  post-obit,  and  probably  shared 
the  loan  with  youl" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  not  a  shilling." 

'<  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Frank.  Perhaps,  as  I 
see  that  Levy  is  mixed  up  in  the  a£Eiir,  your  in- 
formation may  be  useful  to  myself,  and  put  me 


on  my  guard  in  dealing  with  that  popular  gentle- 


man. 


Frank,  who  somehow  or  other  felt  himself  quite 
at  home  with  Harley,  and  who,  with  all  his  respect 
for  Randal  Leslie's  talents,  had  a  vague  notion 
that  Lord  L'Estrange  was  quite  as  clever,  and, 
from  his  years  and  experience,  likely  to  be  a  safer 
and  more  judicious  counsellor,  was  no  ways  loath 
to  impart  the  confidence  thus  pressed  for. 

He  told  Harley  of  his  debts — his  first  dealings 
with  Levy — the  unhappy  post-obit  into  which  he 
had  been  hurried  by  the  distress  of  Madame  di 
Negra — his  father's  anger — his  mother's  letter — 
his  own  feelings  of  mingled  shame  and  pride, 
which  made  him  fear  that  repentance  would  but 
seem  self-interest — his  desire  to  sell  his  commis- 
sion, and  let  its  sale  redeem  in  part  the  post-obit ; 
in  short,  he  made  what  is  called  a  clean  breast  of 
it.  Randal  Leslie  was  necessarily  mixed  up  with 
this  recital ;  and  the  subtle  cross-questioning  of 
Harley  extracted  far  more  as  to  that  young  diplo- 
mat's agency  in  all  these  melancholy  concerns, 
than  the  ingenuous  narrator  himself  was  aware  of. 

^' So,  then,"  said  Harley,  **  Mr.  Leslie  assured 
you  of  Madame  di  Negra's  affection,  when  you 
yourself  doubted  of  it  ? " 

**  Yes  ;  she  took  him  in,  even  more  than  she  did 


me. 


*■*■  Simple  Mr.  Leslie  !  And  the  same  kind  friend 
— who  is  related  to  you — did  you  say?" 

**  His  grandmother  was  a  Hazeldean." 

**  Humph.  The  same  kind  relation  led  you  to 
believe  that  you  could  pay  off  this  bond  with  the 
marchesa's  portion,  and  that  he  could  obti\in  the 
consent  of  your  parents  to  your  marriage  with  that 
lady?" 

**  I  ought  to  have  known  better;  my  father *s 
prejudices  against  foreigners  and  papists  are  so 
strong." 

**  And  now  Mr.  Leslie  concurs  with  you,  that  it 
is  best  for  you  to  go  abroad,  and  trust  to  his  inter- 
cession with  your  father.  He  has  evidently  then 
gained  a  great  influence  over  Mr.  Hazeldean." 

"  My  father  naturally  compares  me  with  him — he 
so  clever,  so  promising,  so  regular  in  his  habits, 
and  I  such  a  reckless  scapegrace." 

**  And  the  bulk  of  your  father's  property  is  un- 
entailed— Mr.  Hazeldean  might  disinherit  you?" 

"  I  deserve  it.    I  hope  he  will." 

"  You  have  no  brothers  nor  sisters — no  relation, 
perhaps,  nearer  to  you  than  your  excellent  firiend, 
Mr.  Randal  Leslie  f" 

**  No ;  that  is  the  reason  he  is  so  kind  to  me, 
otherwise  I  am  the  last  person  to  suit  him.  You 
have  no  idea  how  well-informed  and  clever  he  is," 
added  Frank  in  a  tone  between  admiration  and 
awe. 

**  My  dear  Hazeldean,  you  will  take  my  advice, 
will  you  noti" 

*'  Certainly.    You  are  too  good." 

**  Let  all  your  family,  Mr.  Leslie  included,  sup- 
pose you  to  be  gone  abroad  ;  but  stay  quietly  m 
England,  and  within  a  day's  journey  of  Lansmere 
Pane.  I  am  obliged  to  go  thither  for  the  ap- 
proaching election.  I  may  ask  you  to  come  over. 
1  tiiink  f  see  a  way  to  serve  you ;  and  if  so,  yon 
will  soon  hear  from  me.  Now  Baron  levy's 
Number." 

*'  That  is  the  house  with  the  cabriolet  at  the 
door.  How  such  a  fellow  can  have  such  a  horse  * 
— 't  is  oat  of  all  keeping !" 

*<  Not  at  all ;  horses  aro  high-spirited,  generous, 
onsaspicioiis  animals — they  never  know  that  it  is 
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a  rogue  who  drives  them !  I  have  your  promise 
then,  and  you  will  send  me  your  address  ?" 

**  I  will.  Strange  that  I  feel  more  confidence 
in  you  than  I  do  even  in  Randal !  Do  take  care 
of  Levy." 

Lord  L^Estrange  and  Frank  here  shook  hands, 
and  Fnmk,  with  an  anxious  groan,  saw  L'Estrange 
disappear  within  the  portals  of  the  sleek  destroyer. 

CHAPTER  xvin. 

Lord  L^Estrange  followed  the  spruce  servant 
into  Baron  Levy's  luxurious  study. 

The  baron  looked  greatly  amazed  at  his  unex- 
pected visitor  ;  but  he  got  up — handed  a  chair  to 
my  lord  with  a  low  bow.  '*  This  is  an  honor,''  said 
he. 

'*  You  have  a  charming  abode  here,"  said  Lord 
L'Estrange,  looking  round.  **  Very  fine  bronzes 
—excellent  taste.  Your  reception-rooms  above 
are,  doubtless,  a  model  to  all  decorators  !" 

**  Would  your  lordship  condescend  to  see  them  ?" 
said  Levy — wondering — but  flattered. 

**  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

''Lights!"  cried  Levy  to  the  servant  who 
answered  the  bell.  ''  Lights  in  the  drawing- 
rooms.     It  is  growing  dark." 

Lord  L'Estran^e  followed  the  usurer  up  stairs  ; 
admired  everything — pictures,  draperies,  Sivres 
china,  to  the  very  snapo  of  the  downy /ou/euiZs,  to 
the  very  pattern  of  the  Tournay  carpet.  Reclining 
then  on  one  of  the  voluptuous  solas,  Lord  L'Es- 
trango  said,  smilingly,  ''  You  are  a  wise  man ; 
there  is  no  advantage  in  being  rich,  unless  one 
enjoys  one's  riches. 

*'  My  own  maxim.  Lord  L'Estrange." 

'*  And  it  is  something,  too,  to  have  a  taste  for 
eood  society.  Small  pride  would  you  have,  my 
dear  bsuron,  in  these  rooms,  luxurious  thoi^h  they 
are,  if  filled  with  guests  of  vulgar  exterior  and 
plel)eiun  manners.  It  is  only  m  the  world  in 
which  we  move  that  we  find  persons  who  harmonize, 
as  it  were,  with  the  porcelain  of  Sivres^  and  these 
sofas  that  might  have  come  from  Versailles." 

*'  I  own,"  siiid  Levy,  '*  that  I  have  what  some 
may  c:dl  a  weakness  m  a  parvenu  like  myself.  I 
have  a  love  for  th^  beau  monde.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  me  when  I  receive  men  like  your  lord- 
ship." 

"But  why  call  yourself  a  parvenu?  Though 
you  are  contented  to  honor  the  name  of  Levy,  we, 
in  society,  all  know  that  you  are  the  son  of  a  long- 
descended  English  peer.  Child  of  love,  it  is  true  ; 
but  the  Graces  smile  on  those  over  whose  birth 
Venus  presided.  Pardon  my  old-fashioned  my- 
thologicid  smiles — they  go  so  well — with  these 
rooms — Louis  Quinze, 

'*  Since  you  touch  on  my  birth,"  said  Levy,  his 
color  mther  heightening,  not  with  shame  but  with 
pride,  '^I  don't  deny  that  it  has  had  some  efiect 
on  my  habits  and  tistes  in  life.     In  fact — " 

*'  In  fact,  own  that  you  would  be  a  miserable 
man,  in  spite  of  all  your  wealth,  if  the  young 
dandies,  who  throng  to  your  banquets,  were  to 
cut  you  dead  in  tlie  streets ; — if,  when  your  high* 
stepping  horse  stopped  at  your  club,  the  porter 
shut  the  door  in  your  face  ; — if,  when  you  loonged 
into  the  opera  pit,  handsome  dog  that  you  are, 
each  spendthrift  rake  in  *  Fop'S  Alley,'  who  now 
waits  but  the  scratch  of  your  pen  to  endorie  hillei- 
doux  with  the  charm  that  can  chain  to  himaelf  for 
a  month  some  nymph  of  the  Ballet,  spinning  round 
in  a  whirlwind  of  tulle,  would  shrink  from  the 
toooh  of  your  condesoending  fore-finger  with  man 


dread  of  its  contact  than  a  bailiff's  arrest  in  the 
thick  of  Pall-Mall  could  inspire ; — if,  reduced  to 
the  company  of  city  clerks,  parasite  led-cap- 
tains — " 

**  Oh,  don't  go  on,  my  dear  lord,"  cried  Levy, 
laughing  affectedly.  ^*  Impossible  though  the 
picture  oe,  it  is  really  appalling.  Cut  me  off  from 
May  Fair  and  St.  James',  and  I  should  go  into  my 
strong  closet  and  hang  myself." 

**  And  yet,  my  dear  baron,  all  this  may  happen 
if  I  have  the  whim  just  to  try  ; — all  this  will  hap- 
pen, unless,  ere  I  leave  your  house,  you  conceae 
the  conditions  I  came  here  to  impose." 

"My  lord!"  exclaimed  Levy,  starting  up,  and 
pulling  down  his  waistcoat  with  nervous,  passion- 
ate fingers,  "  if  you  were  not  under  my  own  roof 
I  would—" 

"  Truce  with  mock  heroics.  Sit  down,  sir — sit 
down.  I  will  briefly  state  my  threat — more  briefly 
my  conditions.  You  will  be  scarcely  more  prolix 
in  your  reply.  Your  fortune  I  cannot  touch — ^your 
enjoyment  of  it  I  can  destroy.  Refuse  my  condi- 
tions— ^make  me  your  enemy — and  war  to  the 
knife  !  I  will  interrogate  all  the  young  dupes  you 
have  ruined.  I  will  learn  the  history  of  all  the 
transactions  by  which  you  have  gained  the  wealth 
that  it  pleases  you  to  spend  in  courting  the  society 
and  sharing  the  vices  of  men  who — go  with  these 
rooms,  Louis  Quinze,  Not  a  roguery  of  youn 
shall  escape  me,  down  even  to  your  last  notable 
connivance  with  an  Italian  reprol>ate  for  the  crimi- 
nal abstraction  of  an  heiress.  All  these  particu- 
lars I  will  proclaim  in  the  clubs  to  which  you  have 
gained  admittance — in  every  club  in  London  which 
you  yet  hoipe  to  creep  into.  All  these  I  will  im- 
part to  some  such  authority  in  the  Press  as  Mr. 
Henry  Norreys; — all  these  I  will,  upon  the 
voucher  of  my  own  name,  have  so  published  in 
some  journals  of  repute,  that  you  must  either 
tacitly  submit  to  the  revelations  that  blast  jou,  or 
bring  before  a  court  of  law,  actions  that  will  con- 
vert accusations  into  evidence.  It  is  but  by  suf- 
ferance that  you  are  now  in  society — ^you  are  ex- 
cluded when  one  man  like  me  comes  forth  to 
denounce  you.  You  try  in  vain  to  sneer  at  my 
menace — ^your  white  lips  show  your  terror.  I  have 
rarely  in  life  drawn  any  advantiige  from  my  rank 
and  poution  ;  but  I  am  thankful  that  they  give  me 
the  power  to  make  my  voice  respected  and  my  ex- 
posure triumphant.  Now,  Baron  Levy,  will  you 
go  into  your  strong  closet  and  hang  yourself*,  or 
will  you  grant  me  my  very  moderate  conditions  ? 
You  are  silent,  I  will  relieve  you,  and  state  those 
conditions.  Until  the  general  election,  about  to 
take  place,  is  concluded,  you  will  obey  me  to  the 
letter  in  all  that  I  enjoin — no  demur,  and  no 
scruple.  And  the  first  proof  of  obedience  I  demand, 
is  your  candid  disclosure  of  all  Mr.  Audley  Eger- 
ton's  pecuniary  affiiirs." 

**  Has  my  client,  Mr.  Egerton,  authorized  you 
to  request  of  me  that  disclosure  ? " 

**  On  the  contrary,  all  that  passes  between  us 
you  will  conceal  from ^our  client." 

**  You  would  save  him  firom  ruin  ?  Your  trusty 
friend,  Mr.  Egerton !"  said  the  biu-on  with  a  livid 
sneer. 

"  Wrong  again,  Baron  Levv.  If  I  would  save 
him  from  ruin,  you  are  scarcely  the  man  I  should 
ask  to  assist  me." 

*•  Ah,  I  guess.    Yon  have  learned  how  he — " 

**  Quess  nothing,  but  obey  in  all  things.  Let 
OS  desoend  to  your  business  room." 

Le?y  said  not «  word  until  he  had  reconducted 
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hiB  visitor  into  hid  den  of  destruction — all  gleam- 
ine  with  spoHaria — in  rosewood.  Then  he  said 
this,  **  If,  Lord  L^  Estrange,  you  seek  but  revenge  on 
Audley  E^rton,  you  need  not  have  uttered  tnose 
threats.     I  too — hate  the  man." 

Harley  looked  at  him  steadfastly,  and  the  noble- 
man felt  a  pang  that  he  had  debased  himself  into 
a  single  feeling  which  the  usurer  could  share. 
Nevertheless,  the  interview  appeared  to  close  with 
satisfactory  arrangements,  and  produce  amicable 
understanding.  For  as  the  baron  ceremoniously 
followed  Lord  L'Estrange  through  the  hall,  his 
noble  visitor  said  with  marked  a&bility — 

**  Then  I  shall  see  you  at  Lansmere  with  Mr. 
Egerton,  to  assist  in  conducting  his  election.  It 
is  a  sacrifice  of  your  time  wortny  of  your  friend- 
ship ;  not  a  step  farther,  I  beg.  Baron,  I  have 
the  honor  to  wish  you  good  evening." 

As  the  street  door  opened  on  Lord  L^Estrange, 
he  again  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Randal 
Leslie,  whose  hand  was  already  lifted  to  the 
knocker. 

**  Ha,  Mr.  Leslie  ! — ^you  too  a  client  of  Baron 
Levy's ; — a  very  useful,  accommodating  man." 

Randal  stared  and  stammered.  '*  I  come  in 
haste  &om  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Eger- 
ton's  business.  Don't  you  hear  the  newspaper 
venders  crying  out,  *  Great  news — Dissolution  of 
Parliament?'*^ 

"  We  are  prepared.  Levy  himself  consents  to 
give  us  the  aid  of  his  talents.  ELindly,  obliging — 
clever  person  !" 

Ranaal  hurried  into  Levy's  study,  to  which  the 
usurer  had  shrunk  back ;  and  was  now  wiping 
his  brow  with  his  scented  handkerchief,  looking 
heated  and  haggard,  and  very  indifferent  to  Ran- 
dal Leslie. 

**  How  is  this  ?"  cried  Randal.  "  I  come  to  tell 
you  first  of  Pesohiera's  utter  failure,  the  ridiculous 
coxcomb  !  and  I  meet  at  your  door  the  last  man  I 
thought  to  find  there — the  man  who  foiled  us  all. 
Lord  L'Estrange.  What  brought  him  to  you? 
Ah,  perhaps,  his  interest  in  Egerton 's  election." 

**  Yea,"  said  Levy  sulkily.  **  I  know  all  about 
Peschiera.  I  cannot  talk  to  you  now ;  I  must 
make  arrangements  for  going  to  Lansmere." 

"  But  don't  forget  my  purchase  from  Thornhill. 
I  shall  have  the  money  shortly  from  a  surer  source 
than  Peschiera. " 

"The  squire?" 

"  Or  a  rich  father-in-law." 

In  the  mean  while,  as  Lord  L'Estrange  entered 
Bond  Street,  his  ears  were  stunned  by  vociferous 
cries  from  the  Stentors  employed  by  Standardy  Sun, 
and  Globe — "  Great  news.  Dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment— gi-eat  news  !"  The  gas-lamps  were  lighted 
— a  brown  fog  was  gathenng  over  the  streets, 
blending  itself  with  the  falling  shades  of  night. 
The  forms  of  men  loomed  large  through  the  mist. 
The  lights  from  the  shops  looked  red  and  lurid. 
Loungers,  usually  careless  as  to  politics,  were  talk- 
ing eagerly  and  anxiously  of  king,  lords^  com- 
mons, ''  Constitution  at  stake" — **  Triumph  of 
liberal  opinions*' — according  to  their  several 
biases.  Hearing,  and  scorning — unsocial,  isolated 
— walked  on  Harley  L'Estrange.  With  his  direr 
passions  had  l)cen  roused  up  ^  the  native  powers, 
that  made  them  doubly  dangerous.  He  oecame 
proudly  conscious  of  his  own  great  finculties,  but 
exulted  in  them  only  so  far  as  they  ooold  mimster 
to  the  purpose  which  had  invoked  them. 

"  I  nave  constituted  myself  a  Fate,"  he  sud 
inly ;  "let  the  gods  be  but  neutral — ^while  I  weave 


the  meshes.  Then,  as  Fate  itself  when  it  has  fol- 
fiUed  its  mission,  let  me  pass  away  into  shadow, 
with  the  still  and  lonely  stride  that  none  may  fol- 
low. 

Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  ! 

How  weary  I  am  of  this  world  of  men  !"  And 
again  the  cry,  "  Great  news — National  crisis — ^Dis- 
solution of  Parliament — Great  news!"  rang 
through  the  iostling  throng.  Three  men,  arm-in- 
arm, brushed  by  Harley,  and  Were  stopped  at  the 
crossing  by  a  file  of  carriages.  The  man  in  the 
centre  was  Audley  Egerton.  His  companions 
were,  an^x-minister  like  himself,  and  one  of  those 
great  proprietors  who  are  proud  of  being  above 
office,  and  vain  of  the  power  to  make  and  unmake 
governments. 

"  You  are  the  only  man  to  lead  us,  Egerton," 
said  this  last  personage.  "Do  but  secure  yonr 
seat,  and  as  soon  as  this  popular  fever  has  passed 
away,  you  must  be  something  more  than  the 
leader  of  Opposition — you  must  oe  the  first  maa  ia 
England." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  that,"  chimed  in  the  feUow 
ex-minister — a  worthy  man — ^perfect  red-tapist,  but 
inaudible  in  the  reporters'  gallery.  "  And  your 
election  is  quite  safe,  eh  ?  All  depends  on  that. 
You  must  not  be  thrown  out  at  sucn  a  time,  even 
for  a  month  or  two.  I  hear  that  you  will  have  a 
contest — some  townsmen  of  the  borough,  I  think. 
But  the  Lansmere  interest  must  be  all-powerfid ; 
and,  I  suppose,  L'Estrauge  will  come  out  and  can- 
vass for  you.  You  are  not  the  man  to  have  luke- 
warm friends  !" 

"  D(m't  be  alarmed  about  my  election.  I  am 
as  sure  of  that  as  of  L'Estrange's  friendship." 

Harley  heard  with  a  grim  smile,  and  passing  his 
hand  within  his  vest  laid  it  upon  Nora's  memoir. 

"  What  could  we  do  in  Parliament  without  you?" 
said  the  great  proprietor  almost  piteously. 

"  Rather  what  could  I  do  without  Parliament? 
Public  life  is  the  only  existence  I  own.  Parliar 
ment  is  all  in  all  to  me.     But  we  may  cross  now." 

Harley 's  eye  glittered  cold  as  it  followed  the  tall 
form  of  the  statesman,  towering  high  above  all 
other  passers-by. 

"  Ay,"  he  muttered — "  ay,  rest  as  sure  of  my 
friendship  as  I  was  of  thine  !  And  be  Lansmere 
our  field  of  Philippi !  There,  where  thy  first  step 
was  made  in  the  only  life  that  thou  own'st  as 
existence,  shall  the  ladder  itself  rot  from  under 
thy  footing.  There,  where  thy  softer  victim  slunk 
to  death  m>m  the  deceit  of  thy  love,  shall  deceit 
like  thine  own  dig  a  grave  for  thy  frigid  ambition. 
I  borrow  thy  quiver  of  fraud ;  its  still  arrows 
shall  strike  thee;  and  thou  too  shalt  say,  when 
the  barb  pierces  home,  '  This  comes  from  the 
hand  of  a  friend.'  Ay,  at  Lansmere,  at  Lans*- 
mere,  shall  the  end  crown  the  whole  i  Go,  and 
dot  on  the  canvass  the  lines  for  a  lengthened  per- 
spective, where  my  eyes  note  already  the  vanbhing 
point  of  the  picture. 

Then  through  the  dull  fog,  and  under  the  pale* 
gas-lights,  Huiey  L'Estrange  pursued  his  noise- 
less way,  soon  distinguished  no  more  amongst  the 
various,  motley,  quick-si^ooeeding  groups,  with 
their  infinite  subdivisions  of  thought,  care,  and. 
passion  ;  while,  loud  over  all  their  low  murmurs, 
or  silent  hearts,  were  heard  the  tramp  of  horses 
and  din  of  wheels,  and  the  vociferous  discordant; 
cry  that  had  ceased  to  attract  an  interest  in  the 
ears  it  vexed—"  Great  News,  Great  News— Disso- 
lution of  Parliament — Great  News ! " 
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From  Chambers*  JoamaL 
ADVENTURES  IN  JAPAN. 

For  above  two  hundred  years,  the  unknown  mil- 
lions of  Japan  have  been  shut  up  in  their  own  isl- 
ands, forbidden,  under  theseverest penalties,  either 
to  admit  foreigners  on  their  shores,  or  themselves 
to  visit  any  other  realm  in  the  world.  The  Dutch 
are  permitted  to  send  two  ships  in  a  year  to  the 
port  of  Nangasaki,  where  they  are  received  with 
the  greatest  precaution,  and  subjected  to  a  surveil- 
lance even  more  degrading  than  was  that  formerly 
endured  by  the  Europeans  at  Canton.  Any  other 
foreigner  whom  misfortune  or  inadvertefice  may 
land  on  their  shores,  is  doomed  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ;  and  even  if  one  of  their  own  people 
should  pass  twelve  months  out  of  the  country,  he 
is,  on  nis  return,  kept  for  life  at  the  capital,  and 
suffered  no  more  to  join  his  family,  or  mingle  at 
large  in  the  business  or  social  intercourse  of  life. 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Japanese  government  ndw  holds  in  captivity  several 
subjects  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  expected 
that  an  armament  will  be  sent  to  rescue  them  by 
force. 

'  Since  this  announcement  has  been  made,  and 
the  gener<d  expectation  has  been  raised  that  Japan 
will  soon  have  to  submit,  like  China,  to  surrender 
its  isolation,  and  enter  into  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world,  there  has  seasonably  ap- 
peared an  English  reprint  of  a  work  hitherto  little 
known  among  us — a  personal  narrative  of  a  Jap- 
anese captivity  of  two  years  and  a  half,  by  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Russian  navy.*  If  we  may  judge  from 
its  details,  our  transatlantic  friends  had  need  to 
keep  all  their  eyes  wide  open  in  dealing  with  this 
people. 

The  leading  circumstances  connected  with  Cap- 
tain G^lownin's  captivity  were  the  following  : — In 
the  year  1803,  the  Chamberlain  Resanoff  was  sent 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  endeavor  to  open 
friendly  relations  with  Japan,  and  sailed  from  the 
eastern  coasts  in  a  mercnant  vessel  belonging  to 
the  American  Company.  But  receiving  a  peremp- 
tory message  of  dismissal  and  refusal  of  all  inter- 
course, he  returned  to  Okhotsk,  and  died  on  his 
way  to  St.  Petersburg.  Lieutenant  Chwostoff, 
however,  who  had  commanded  the  vessel,  put  to 
sea  again  on  his  own  responsibility,  attacked 
and  destroyed  several  Japanese  villages  on  the 
Knrile  Islands,  and  carried  off  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  the  year  1811,  Captain  Golownin,  com- 
mander of  the  imperial  war-sloop  Diana^  lying  &t 
Kamtschatka,  received  orders  from  head-quarters 
to  make  a  particular  survey  of  the  southern  Kurile 
Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Tartary.  In  pursuance 
of  his  instructions,  he  wassailing  without  any  flag 
near  the  coast  of  Eetooroop  (Staaten),  when  he 
was  met  by  some  Russian  Kuriles,  who  informed 
him  that  they  had  been  seized,  and  were  still  de- 
tained prisoners,  on  account  of  the  Chwostoff  out- 
rage. They  persuaded  the  captain  to  take  one 
of  them  on  board  as  an  interpreter,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Runashir,  to  make  such  explanations  as 
might  exonerate  the  Russian  government  in  this 
matter.  The  Japanese  chief  of  the  island  further 
assured  the  Russians,  that  they  could  obtain  a  sup- 
ply of  wood,  water  and  fresh  provisions  at  Ku- 
nashir ;  and  he  furnished  them  with  a  letter  to  its 
goyemor.    The  reception  of  the  DioTta  at  Euiiar 

*  Japan  and  the  Japaneae.  By  Captain  (Golownin.  Lon- 
aon  :  Colbium  A  Co.    1852. 


shir  was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  vigorous  but  in- 
effective discharge  of  guns  from  the  fortress,  ths 
walls  of  which  were  so  completely  hung  with 
striped  cloth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  of  the  size  or  strength  of  the  pluce.  After 
some  interchange,  however,  of  allegorical  messages, 
conveyed  by  means  of  drawings  floated  in  empty 
casks,  Golownin  was  invited  on  shore  by  the  beckon- 
ing of  white  fans.  Concealing  three  brace  of  pi»- 
tob  in  his  bosom,  and  leaving  a  well-armed  boat 
close  to  the  shore,  with  orders  that  the  men  should 
watch  his  movements,  and  act  on  his  slightest 
signal,  he  ventured  on  a  landing,  accompanied  by 
the  Rurile  Alexei  and  a  common  sailor.  The  lieu- 
tenant-governor soon  appeared.  He  was  in  com- 
plete armor,  and  attenaed  by  two  soldiers,  one  of 
whom  carried  his  long  spear,  and  the  other  his  cap 
or  helmet,  which  was  adorned  with  a  figure  of  the 
moon.  **  It  is  scarcely  possible,"  says  the  narra- 
tor, **  to  conceive  anything  more  ludicrous  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  governor  walked.  Ilis  eyes 
were  cast  down  and  fixed  on  the  earth,  and  his 
hands  pressed  closely  against  his  sides,  whilst  he 
proceeded  at  so  slow  apace,  that  he  scarcely  moved 
one  foot  beyond  the  other,  and  kept  his  iect  wide 
apart.  I  saluted  him  after  the  EuropCiin  fashion, 
upon  which  he  raised  his  left  hand  to  his  forehead, 
and  bowed  his  whole  body  towards  the  ground." 

In  the  conversation  that  ensued,  the  governor 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  ignorance  of  the  Jap- 
anese respecting  the  object  of  this  visit  should  hav« 
occasioned  them  to  fire  upon  the  Diana.  He  then 
closely  interrogated  the  captain  as  to  the  course 
and  objects  of  his  voyage,  bis  name,  the  name  of 
his  emperor,  and  wnether  he  knew  anything  of 
Resanoff.  On  the  first  of  these  heads,  Golownin 
deemed  it  prudent  to  use  some  deception,  and  he 
stated  that  he  was  proceeding  to  St.  Petersburg, 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Sie  Russian  Empire  ; 
that  contrary  winds  had  considerably  lengthened 
his  voyf^ ;  and  that,  being  greatly  in  want  of 
wood  and  fresh  water,  he  had  been  looking  on  the 
coasts  for  a  safe  harbor  where  these  might  be  pro- 
cured, and  had  been  directed  by  an  officer  at  EiCtoo- 
roop  to  Kunashir.  To  all  the  other  questions, 
he  returned  suitable  answers,  which  were  carefully 
written  down.  The  conference  ended  most  amica- 
bly, and  the  captain  was  invited  to  smoke  tobacoo, 
and  partake  of  some  tea,  sagi,*  and  caviar.  Every- 
thing was  served  on  a  separate  dish,  and  presented 
by  a  diflRsrent  individual,  armed  with  a  poniard 
and  sabre ;  and  these  attendants,  instead  of  going 
away  after  handing  anything  to  the  guests,  re- 
mained standing  near,  till  at  length  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  formidable  circle  of  armed  men. 
Golownin  would  not  stoop  to  betmy  alarm  or  dis- 
trust, but  having  brought  some  French  brandy  as 
a  present  to  the  governor,  he  desired  his  sailors  to 
draw  a  bottle,  and  took  this  opportunity  of  repeat- 
ing his  order,  that  they  shoula  hold  theuiselves  in 
readiness.  There  appeared,  however,  no  intention 
of  resorting  to  violence.  When  he  prepared  to 
depart,  the  eovemor  presented  a  flask  of  sa^i, 
and  some  fre&  fish,  pointing  out  to  him  at  the 
same  time  a  net  which  had  been  cast  to  procure  a 
larger  supply »  He  also  gave  him  a  white  fan,  with 
which  he  was  to  beckon,  as  a  sign  of  amity,  when 
he  came  on  shore  again.  The  whole  draught  of 
fish  was  sent  on  board  in  the  evening. 

On  the  fi>UowiQg  day,  the  captain,  according  to 
appointment,  paid  another  visit  on  shore,  acccm- 

*  Sa|^  is  the  strong  drink  of  Japan,  distilled  from  nee 
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paoied  by  two  officers,  Alexei,  and  four  seamen 
carrying  the  presents  intended  for  the  Japanese. 
On  this  occasion,  the  former  precautions  were  dis- 
pensed with  ;  the  boat  was  hauled  up  to  the  shore, 
and  lefl  with  one  seaman,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  castle.  The  result  was, 
that  after  a  renewal  of  the  friendly  explanations 
and  entertainments  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
treaclierous  Japanese  threw  off  the  mask,  ana  made 
prisoners  of  the  whole  party. 

**  The  first  thing  done,  was  to  tie  our  hands  be- 
hind our  backs,  and  conduct  us  into  an  extensive 
but  low  building,  which  resembled  a  barrack,  and 
which  was  situated  opposite  to  the  tent  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  shore.  Here  we  were  placed  on  our 
knees,  and  bound  in  the  crudest  manner  with 
cords  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger ;  and,  as 
though  this  were  not  enough,  another  binding  of 
smaller  cords  followed,  which  was  still  more  pain- 
ful. The  Japanese  are  exceedingly  expert  at  this 
work ;  and  it  would  appear  that  they  conform 
to  some  precise  regulation  in  binding  their  pris- 
oners, for  we  were  all  tied  exactly  in  the  same 
manner.  There  was  the  same  number  of  knots  and 
nooses,  and  all  at  equal  distances,  on  the  cords  with 
which  each  of  us  was  bound.  There  were  loops 
round  our  breasts  and  necks ;  our  elbows  almost 
touched  each  other,  and  our  hands  were  firmly 
bound  together.  From  these  fastenings  proceeded 
a  long  cord,  the  end  of  which  was  held  by  a  Japan- 
ese, and  which,  on  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape, 
required  only  to  be  drawn  to  make  the  elbows  come 
in  contact  with  the  greatest  pain,  and  to  tighten 
tiie  noose  about  the  neck  to  such  a  degree  as  almost 
to  produce  strangulation.  Besides  all  this,  they 
tied  our  legs  in  two  places — above  the  knees  and 
above  the  ankles  ;  they  then  passed  ropes  from  our 
necks  over  the  cross-beams  of  the  building,  and 
drew  them  so  tight,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to 
move.  Their  next  operation  was  searching  our 
pockets,  out  of  which  they  took  everything,  and 
then  proceeded,  very  quietly,  to  smoke  tobacco. 
While  they  were  binding  us,  the  lieutenant-gover- 
norshowed  himself  twice,  and  pointed  to  his  mouth, 
to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  it  was  intended  to  feed, 
not  to  kill  us." 

After  some  hours,  the  legs  and  ankles  of  the 
prisoners  were  partially  loosed,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  removing  them  to  Matsmai,  which 
seems  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  government  for 
tlie  Kurile  dependencies  of  Japan.  The  journey, 
which  occupied  above  a  month,  was  performed 
partly  in  Ijoats,  which  were  dragged  along  the 
siiore,  and  even  for  miles  over  the  land  ;  and  partly 
on  foot,  the  captives  being  marched  in  file,  each 
led  with  a  cord  by  a  particular  conductor,  and  hav- 
ing an  armed  soldier  abreast  of  him.  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  whatever  was  rigorous  in  their 
treatment,  Wiis  not  prompted  by  personal  feelings  of 
barbarity,  but  by  the  stringency  of  the  law,  which 
would  Itave  made  the  guards  answerable  for  their 
prisoners  with  their  own  lives.  They  were  always 
addressed  with  the  greatest  respect ;  and,  as  soon 
as  it  was  deemed  safe,  their  hands,  which  were  in 
a  dreadfully  lacerated  state,  were  unbound,  and 
surgically  treated  ;  but  not  till  their  persons  had 
been  again  most  carefully  searched,  that  no  piece 
of  metal  might  remain  about  them,  lest  they  might 
oontrive  to  destroy  themselves.  Suicide  is,  in 
Japan,  the  fashionable  mode  of  terminating  a  life 
which  cannot  be  prolonged  but  in  circamstanoes  of 
dishonor  ;  to  rip  up  one's  own  bowels  in  such  a 
case,  wipes  away  «verj  stain  on  the  oharacter. 


The  guards  of  the  Russian  captives  not  only  ust^d 
every  precaution  against  this,  but  carefully  watched 
over  their  health  and  comfort,  carrying  them  over 
the  shallowest  pools  and  streamlets,  lest  their  feet 
should  be  wet,  and  assiduously  beating  off  the 
gnats  and  flies,  which  would  have  been  annoying. 
At  every  village,  crowds  of  both  sexes,  young  and 
old,  turned  out  to  see  these  unfortunate  men  ;  but 
there  was  nothing  like  insult  or  mockery  in  the  de- 
meanor of  any — pity  appeared  to  be  the  universal 
feeling  ;  many  begged  permission  from  the  guards  to 
offer  sagi,  cjmfits,  fruits,  and  other  delicacies  ;  and 
these  were  presented  often  with  tears  of  compas- 
sion, as  well  as  gestures  of  respect. 

The  prison  to  which  Golownin  and  his  compan- 
ions were  finally  committed  had  been  constructed 
expressly  for'their  habitation  in  the  town  of  Mats- 
mai. It  was  a  quadrangular  wooden  building,  25 
paces  long,  15  broad,  and  12  feet  high.  Three 
sides  of  it  were  dead-wall,  the  fourth  was  formed 
of  strong  spars.  Within  this  structure  were  two 
apartments,  formed  likewise  of  wooden  spars,  so  as 
to  resemble  cages ;  one  was  appropriated  to  the  of- 
ficers, the  other  to  the  sailors  and  Alexei.  The 
building  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  or  paling, 
outside  of  which  were  the  kitchen,  guard-houdd, 
&c.,  enclosed  by  another  paling.  This  outer  en- 
closure wjis  patrolled  by  common  soldiers  ;  but  no 
one  was  allowed  within,  except  the  physician,  who 
visited  daily,  and  the  orderly  officers,  who  looked 
through  the  spars  every  half-hour.  Of  course,  it 
was  rather  a  cold  lodging ;  but,  as  winter  advanced, 
a  hole  was  dug  a  few  feet  from  each  cage,  built 
round  with  freestone,  and  filled  with  sand,  upon 
which  charcoal  was  afterwards  kept  burning. 
Benches  were  provided  for  them  to  sleep  on,  and 
two  of  the  orderlies  presented  them  with  bear- 
skins ;  but  the  native  fashion  is  to  lie  on  a  thick, 
wadded  quilt,  folded  together,  and  laid  on  the  Boor, 
which,  even  in  the  poorest  dwellings,  is  covered 
with  soft  straw-mats.  A  large  wadded  dress,  made 
of  silk  or  cotton,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  wearer,  serves  for  bed-clothes — which  seem  to 
be  quite  unknown:  and  while  the  poorer  classes 
have  only  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  pillow,  the  richer 
fasten  re  cusnion  on  the  neat  boxes  which  contain 
their  razors,  scissors,  pomatum,  tooth-brushes,  and 
other  toilet  requisites. 

But  while  the  comfort  of  the  captives  was  at- 
tended to  in  many  minor  matters,  there  was  no  re- 
laxation of  the  vigilance  used  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  self-destruction.  They  were  not  allowed 
scissors  or  knife  to  cut  their  nails,  but  were  obliged 
to  thrust  their  hands  through  the  palisades,  to  get 
this  office  performed  for  them.  When  they  were 
indulged  with  smoking,  it  was  with  a  very  long 
pipe  held  between  the  spars,  and  furnished  with  a 
wooden  ball  fixed  about  the  middle,  to  prevent  ita 
being  drawn  wholly  within  the  cage. 

For  weeks  together  they  were  brought  daily 
before  the  bunyo  (governor  of  the  town,  and  profit 
ably  lord-lieutenant  of  all  the  Japanese  Kurile  Isl- 
ands), bound  and  harnessed  like  horses  as  before. 
The  ostensible  object  of  these  examinations,  which 
frequently  lasted  the  whole  day,  was  to  ascertain 
for  what  purpose  they  had  come  near  Japan,  and 
what  they  knew  of  Kesanoff  and  Ohwostoff— for  a 
singularly  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances bad  arisen  to  giye  color  to  the  suspicion, 
that  some  of  their  j^ty  had  been  connected  with 
that  expedition.  But  for  one  inquiry  connected 
with  the  case,  there  were  fifty  that  were  wholly  ir- 
releyant,  and  prompted  by  mere  curiosity.    The 
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most  trivial  questions  were  put  several  times  and 
in  different  forms,  and  every  answer  was  carefnlly 
written  down.  Golownin  was  often  puzzled,  irri- 
tated, and  quite  nt  the  end  of  his  stock  of  patience  ; 
but  that  of  the  interrogators  appeared  interminable. 
They  said,  that  by  writing  down  everything  they 
were  told,  whether  true  or  false,  and  comparing 
the  various  statements  they  received,  they  were  en- 
abled through  time  to  separate  truth  from  fiction, 
and  the  practice  was  very  improving.  At  the  close 
of  almost  evei^y  examination,  the  ounyo  exhorted 
them  not  to  despair,  but  to  offer  up  prayers  to 
Heaven,  and  patiently  await  the  em peror^s decision. 

Presently  new  work  was  found  for  them.  An 
intelligent  young  man  was  brought  to  their  prison, 
to  be  taught  the  Russian  language.  To  this  the 
captain  consented,  having  no  confidence  in  the 
Kurile  Alexei  as  an  interpreter,  and  being  desirous 
himself  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  Japanese. 
Teske  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon  became  a 
most  useful  and  kindly  companion  to  the  captives. 
Books,  pens,  and  paper  were  now  allowed  them  in 
abundance  ;  and  their  mode  of  treatment  was  every 
way  improved.  But  by  and  by,  they  were  threat- 
ened with  more  pupils ;  a  geometrician  and  astron- 
omer from  the  capital  was  introduced  to  them, 
and  would  gladly  have  been  instructed  in  their 
mode  of  taking  observations.  Other  learned  men 
were  preparing  to  follow,  and  it  was  now  evident 
that  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  government  was 
to  reconcile  them  to  their  lot,  and  retain  them  for 
the  instruction  of  the  nation.  Indeed ,  this  appears 
to  be  the  great  secret  of  the  policy  of  detaining  for 
life  instead  of  destroying  the  hapless  foreigners 
that  light  on  these  shores  ;  as  the  avowed  motive 
for  tolerating  the  commercial  visits  of  the  Dutch  is, 
that  they  furnish  the  only  news  of  public  events 
that  ever  reach  Japan.  Fearful  of  becoming  known 
to  other  nations,  for  fear  of  invasion,  they  are  yet 
greedy  of  information  respecting  them,  and  many 
were  the  foolish  questions  they  asked  Golownin  < 
about  the  emperor  of  Russia,  his  dress,  habitation, 
forces,  and  territories. 

Golownin,  on  his  part,  endeavored  to  elicit  all 
the  information  he  could  gain  with  respect  to  the 
numbers,  resources,  government,  and  relieion  of 
this  singular  people.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  population  ;  indeed,  it 
seems  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  government 
itself  to  obtain  a  census,  for  millions  of  the  poor 
live  abroad  in  the  streets,  fields,  or  woods,  havim; 
no  spot  which  they  can  call  a  home.  Teske  showed 
a  map  of  the  empire,  having  every  town  and  vil- 
lage marked  on  it ;  and,  though  on  a  very  large 
scale,  it  w^as  thickly  covered.  He  pointed  out  on 
it  a  desert,  which  is  considered  immense,  because 
litters  take  a  whole  day  to  traverse  it,  and  meet 
with  only  one  village  during  the  ioumey.  It  is 
perhaps  fifteen  miles  across.  The  city  of  ledo  was 
usually  set  down  by  Europeans  as  containing 
1,000,000  inhabitants ;  but  Golownin  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  in  its  principal  streets  280,000 
houses,  each  containing  from  30  to  40  persons,  be- 
sides all  the  small  houses  and  huts.  This  would 
give  in  the  whole  a  population  of  above  10,000,000 
souls — about  a  fourth  part  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation of  this  country  !  The  incorporated  society 
of  the  blind  alone  is  affirmed  to  include  36,000. 

The  country,  though  lying  under  the  same  lati- 
tudes as  Spain  and  Italy,  is  yet  very  different  from 
them  in  climate.  At  Matsmai,  for  instanoe,  which 
is  on  the  same  parallel  as  Leghorn,  snow  fiUls  as 
abundantly  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  lies  in  the 


valleys  from  November  till  April.  Severe  frost  is 
uncommon,  but  cold  fogs  are  exceedingly  prevalent. 
The  climate,  however,  is  uncommonly  diversified, 
and  conseauently  so  are  the  productions,  exhibiting 
in  some  places  the  vegetation  of  the  frigid  zoue^ 
and  in  others  that  of  the  tropics. 

Rice  is  the  staple  production  of  the  soil.  It  is 
nearly  the  only  article  used  instead  of  bread,  and 
the  only  one  from  which  strong  liquor  is  distilled, 
while  its  straw  serves  for  many  domestic  purposes. 
Besides  the  radishes  already  mentioned,  there  is 
an  extensive  cultivation  of  various  other  esculent 
roots  and  vegetables.  There  is  no  coast  without 
fisheries,  and  there  is  no  marine  animal  that  is  not 
used  for  food,  save  those  which  are  absolutely 
poisonous.  But  an  uncommonly  small  quantity 
suffices  for  each  individual.  If  a  Japanese  has  a 
handful  of  rice  and  a  single  mouthful  of  fish,  he 
makes  a  savory  dish  with  roots,  herbs,  ormollusca, 
and  it  suffices  for  a  day's  support. 

Japan  produces  both  black  and  green  tea ;  the 
former  is  very  inferior,  and  used  only  for  quench- 
ing thirst ;  whereas  the  latter  is  esteemed  a  luxury, 
and  is  presented  to  company.  The  best  grows  m 
the  principality  of  Kioto,  where  it  is  carefully  cul- 
tivated for  the  use  both  of  the  temporal  and  spir- 
itual courts.  Tobacco,  which  was  first  introduced 
by  the  European  missionaries,  has  spread  astonish- 
ingly, and  is  so  well  manufactured,  that  our  author 
smoked  it  with  a  relish  he  had  never  felt  for  a 
Havana  cigar.  The  Japanese  smokes  continually, 
and  sips  t^  with  his  pipe,  even  rising  for  it  dur- 
ing the  night. 

All  articles  of  clothing  are  made  of  silk  or  cot- 
ton. The  former  appears  to  be  very  abundant,  as 
rich  dresses  of  it  are  worn  even  by  common  sol- 
diers on  festive  days  ;  and  it  may  be  seen  on  people 
of  all  ranks  even  in  poor  towns.  The  fabrics  are 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  China.  The  cotton  of 
Japan  seems  to  be  jof  the  same  kind  as  that  of  our 
West  Indian  colonies.  It  furnishes  the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  also 
serves  idl  the  other  purposes  for  which  we  employ 
wool,  flax,  furs,  and  feathers.  The  culture  of  it  is. 
of  course,  very  extensive  ;  but  the  fabrics  are  all 
coarse ;  Golownin  could  hardly  make  himself  be- 
lieve that  his  muslin  cravat  was  of  this  material. 
There  is  some  hemp,  which  is  manufactured  into 
cloth  for  sails,  Ac. ;  but  cables  and  ropes,  very  in- 
ferior to  ours,  are  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree 
called  loulyz.  This  bark  likewise  supplies  materials 
for  thread,  lamp-wicks,  writing-paper,  and  the 
coarse  paper  used  for  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

There  18  no  lack  of^  fruit  trees,  as  the  orange, 
lemon,  peach,  plum,  fig,  chestnut,  and  apple  ;  but 
the  vine  yields  only  a  small,  sour  grape,  perhaps 
for  want  of  culture.  Timber-trees  grow  only  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  which  arc  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation. Camphor  is  produced  abundantly  in  tlio 
south,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  exported  by 
the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  The  celebrated  varnisli 
of  Japan,  drawn  from  a  tree  called  silz,  is  so  plen- 
tiful, that  it  is  used  for  lacquering  the  most  ordi- 
nary utensils.  Its  natural  color  is  w'lite,  but  it 
assumes  any  that  is  given  to  it  by  mixture.  The 
best  varnished  vessels  reflect  the  fiice  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, and  hot  water  may  be  poured  into  them  with- 
out occasioning  the  least  smell. 

The  chief  domestic  animals  arc  horses  and  oxen 
for  draoght ;  cats  and  dogs  are  kept  for  the  same 
uses  as  with  iis ;  and  swine  funiish  food  to  the  few 
sects  who  eat  fliesh.  Sheep  and  goats  seem  to  be 
quite  unknown ;  the  Russian  captives  had  to  make 
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drawings  of  the  former,  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
ori^n  of  wool. 

There  are  considerable  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in 
several  parts  of  the  empire,  but  the  govemmen|;  does 
not  permit  them  to  be  all  worked,  for  fear  of  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  these  metals.  They  supply, 
with  copper,  the  material  of  the  currencv,  and  are 
also  liberally  used  in  the  decoration  of  public  build- 
ings, and  in  the  domestic  utensils  of  the  wealthy. 
There  is  a  sufficiency  of  quicksilver,  lead,  and  tin, 
for  the  wants  of  the  country  ;  and  one  island  ii  en- 
tirely covered  with  sulphur.  Copper  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  of  remarkably  fine  quality.  All  kitchen 
utensils,  tobacco-nipes,  and  fire-shovels,  are  made 
of  it ;  and  so  well  made,  that  our  author  mentions 
his  tea-kettle  as  having  stood  on  the  fire,  like  all 
other  Japanese  kettles,  day  and  night,  for  months, 
without  Duming  into  holes.  This  metal  is  like- 
wise employed  for  sheathine  ships,  and  covering 
the  joists  and  flat  roofs  of  nouses.  Iron  is  less 
abundant,  and  much  that  is  used  is  obtained  from 
the  Dutch.  Nails  alone,  of  which  immense  num- 
bers are  used  in  all  carpentry- work,  consume  a 
large  quantity.  Diamonds,  cornelians,  jaspers, 
some  very  fine  agates,  and  other  precious  stones, 
are  found  ;  but  the  natives  seem  not  well  to  under- 
stand polishing  them.  Pearls  are  abundant ;  but 
not  being  considered  ornamental,  they  are  reserved 
for  the  Chinese  market. 

Steel  and  porcelain  are  the  manufacttires  in 
which  the  Japanese  chiefly  excel,  besides  those  in 
silk-stufis  and  lacquered  ware  already  mentioned. 
Their  porcelain  is  far  superior  to  the  Chinese, 
but  it  18  scarce  and  dear.  With  respect  to  steel 
manufactures,  the  sabres  and  daggers  of  Japan 
yield  only  perhaps  to  those  of  Damascus  ;  and 
Golownin  says  their  cabinet-makers*  tools  might 
almost  be  compared  with  the  English.  In  paint- 
ing, engraving,  and  printing,  they  are  far  behind  ; 
and  they  seem  to  have  no  knowledge  of  ship-build- 
ing or  navigation  beyond  what  suffices  for  coasting 
voyages,  though  they  have  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising sailors.  There  is  an  immense  internal 
traffic,  for  facilitating  which  there  are  good  roads 
and  bridges  where  water-carriage  is  impracticable. 
These  distant  Orientals  have  likewise  bills  of 
exchange  and  commercial  gazettes.  The  emperor 
enjoys  a  mcmopoly  of  the  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  popularly  said  that  Japan  has  two  empe- 
rors— one  spiritual,  and  the  other  temporal.  The 
former,  however,  iiaving  no  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  and  seldom  even  hearing  of 
state  affliirs,  is  no  sovereign  according  to  the  ideas 
we  attach  to  that  term.  He  seems  to  stand  much 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  emperor  that  the  popes 
once  did  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  governs 
Kioto  as  a  small  independent  state  ;  receives  the 
emperor  to  an  interview  once  in  seven  years ;  is 
consulted  by  him  on  extraordinary  emergencies ; 
receives  occasional  embassies  and  presents  from 
him,  and  bestows  his  blessing  in  return.  His  dig- 
nity, unlike  that  of  the  Roman  pontifi&,  is  heredi- 
tary, and  he  is  allowed  twelve  wives,  that  his  race 
may  not  become  extinct.  According  to  Japanese 
records,  the  present  dynasty,  including  about  130 
Rin-reys,  has  l>een  maintained  in  a  direct  line  for 
above  twenty-four  centuries.  The  person  of  the 
Kin-rey  is  so  sacred,  that  no  ordinary  mortal  may 
see  any  part  of  him  but  his  feet,  and  that  only 
once  a  year ;  every  vessel  which  he  uses  must  be 
broken  immediately ;  for  if  another  shoald  even 
by  accident  eat  or  drink  out  of  it,  he  must  be  put 
to  death.    Every  garment  whioh  he  wears  must  be 


manufactured  by  virgin  hands,  from  tiie  earliest 
process  in  the  preservation  of  the  silk. 

The  adherents  of  the  aboriginal  Japanese  reli- 
gion, of  which  the  Kin-rey  is  the  heaa,  adore  nu- 
merous divinities  called  Kami,  or  immortal  spirits, 
to  whom  they  offer  prayers,  flowers,  and  sometimes 
more  substantial  gifts.  They  also  worship  Kadot- 
ski  or  saints — mortals  canonized  by  the  Kin-rey — 
and  build  temples  in  their  honor.  The  laws  con- 
cerning personal  and  ceremonial  purity,  whic!> 
form  the  principal  feature  of  this  religion,  are  ox- 
ceedinglv  strict,  not  unlike  those  imposed  on  the 
ancient  ^ews.  There  are  several  orders  of  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns,  whose  austerity,  like  that  of  Eu- 
rope, is  maintained  in  theory  more  than  in  practice. 

Three  other  creeds,  the  Brahminical,  the  Con- 
fucian, and  that  which  deifies  the  heavenly  bodies, 
have  many  adherents  ;  but  their  priests  all  acknowl- 
edge a  certain  religious  supremacy  to  exist  in  the 
Kin-rey.  There  is  universal  toleration  in  these 
matters  ;  every  citizen  mav  profess  what  faith  he 
chooses,  and  cnange  it  as  of^n  as  he  chooses,  with- 
out any  one  inquiring  into  his  reasons  ;  only  it 
must  be  a  spontaneous  choice,  for  proselyting  is 
forbidden  by  law.  Christianity  alone  is  proscribed, 
and  that  on  account  of  the  political  mischief  said 
to  have  been  efiected  through  its  adherents  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  There  is  a  law,  by  which 
no  one  may  hire  a  servant  withimt  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  not  being  a  Christian  ;  and  on  New 
Year's  Day,  which  is  a  great  national  festival,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Nangasaki  are  obliged  to  ascend 
a  staircase,  and  trample  on  the  crucifix,  and  other 
insignia  of  the  Romish  faith,  which  are  laid  on  the 
steps  as  a  test.  It  is  said  that  many  perform  the 
act  in  violation  of  their  feelings.  So  much  of  the 
religious  state  of  the  empire  Uolownin  elicited  in 
conversation  with  Teske  and  others  ;  but  every- 
thing on  this  subject  was  communicated  with  evi- 
dent reluctance ;  and  though ,  in  the  course  of  the 
walks  which  they  were  permitted  to  take  in  har- 
ness, the  Russian  captives  sometimes  saw  the  in- 
terior of  the  temples,  they  were  never  permitted  to 
enter  while  any  religious  rites  were  celebrated. 

With  respect  to  the  civil  administration  of 
Japan,  our  author  seems  to  have  gathered  little  that 
was  absolutely  new  to  us.  The  empire  comprises 
above  200  states,  which  are  governed  as  indepen- 
dent sovereignties  by  princes  called  Damyos,  who 
frame  and  enforce  tneir  own  laws.  Though  most 
of  these  principalities  are  very  small,  some  of  them 
are  powerful;  the  damyo  of  Sindai,  for  instance, 
visits  the  imperial  court  with  a  retinue  of  60,000. 
Their  dependence  on  the  emperor  appears  chiefly 
in  their  oeing  obliged  to  maintain  a  certain  num- 
ber of  troops,  which  are  at  his  disposal.  Those 
provinces  wnich  belong  directly  to  the  emperor, 
are  placed  under  governors  called  Bunyos,  whose 
families  reside  at  the  capital  as  hostages.  Every 
province  has  two  bunyos,  each  of  whom  spends  six 
months  in  the  government  and  six  at  Yedo. 

The  supreme  council  of  the  emperor  consists  of 
five  sovereign  princes,  who  decide. on  all  ordinary 
measures  without  referring  to  him.  An  inferior 
council  of  fifteen  princes  or  nobles  presides  over 
important  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  general 
laws  are  few  and  well  known.  They  are  very 
severe ;  but  the  judges  generally  find  means  of 
evading  them  where  their  enforcement  would  in- 
volve a  violation  of  those  of  humanity.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  coi\}ugal  infidelity  or  filial  impiety,  in- 
dividuals are  permitted  toavenee  their  own  wrong, 
even  Ui  the  taking  of  life.    Civil  cases  are  generally 
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decided  by  arbitrators,  and  only  when  they  fail  to 
settle  a  matter  is  there  recourse  to  the  public  courts 
of  justice.  Taxes  are  generally  paid  to  the  reign- 
ing prince  or  emperor,  in  tithes  oi  the  agricultural, 
manufactured,  or  other  productions  of  the  counti;y. 
Such  were  some  of  the  leading  particulars  as- 
certained by  Golownin  concerning  the  social  and 
civil  condition  of  this  singular  people.  He  says, 
they  always  appeared  very  happy,  and  their  de- 
meanor was  characterized  by  lively  and  polite  man- 
ners, with  the  most  imperturbable  gtXKi  temper. 
It  seems  at  length  to  have  been  thn^)ugh  fear  of  a 
Russian  invasion,  rather  than  from  any  sense  of 
justice,  that  his  Japanese  majesty,  in  reply  to  the 
importunities  of  the  officers  of  the  Diana,  consented 
to  release  the  cuptives,  on  condition  of  receiving 
from  the  Russian  government  a  solemn  disavowal  of 
having  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  Chwostoff. 
Having  obtained  this,  the  officers  repaired  for  the 
fourth  time  to  these  unfriendly  shores,  and  enjoyed 
the  happiness  of  embracing  their  companions,  and 
taking  them  on  board. 
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People  who  visit  a  picture  galle  ry  for  no  other 

Sorpose  than  to  wile  away  an  nour  or  two  of  time 
lat  they  know  not  how  else  to  employ,  will,  gen- 
erally, find  little  amusement  in  the  contemplation 
of  walls  hung  round  with  a  series  of  portraits  only ; 
half-lengths,  three-quarters,  or  whole-lengths,  are 
equally  incapable  of  giving  to  the  mere  idler  the 
transient  enjoyment  of  a  few  bright  and  cheerful 
thoughts.  The  painted  canvas,  which  transmits 
to  us,  it  may  be,  all  we  can  learn  of  the  forms  and 
lineaments  of  past  greatness  and  goodness  is  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  rouse  with  its  '^  mute  elo- 
quence," or  to  charm  with  its  smiles.  Nor  is  it 
alone  the  person  represented  gazing  upon  us,  per- 
haps, in  silence  and  solitude,  from  his  quaint  and 
ricnly-gilded  frame,  that  seems  to  address  the  spec- 
tator ;  we  see,  or  ought  to  see,  the  artist  through 
his  work  ;  for,  says  Mrs.  Jameson,  **  almost  every 

Sicture  (which  is  the  production  of  mind^  has  an  in- 
ividual  character  renecting  the  predominant  tem- 
perament— nay,  sometimes,  the  occasional  mood — 
of  the  artist,  its  creator.  Even  portrait  painters, 
renowned  for  their  exact  adherence  to  nature,  will 
be  found  to  have  stamped  upon  their  portraits  a 
eeneral  and  distinguishing  character.  There  is, 
beside  the  physiognomy  of  the  individual  repre- 
sented, the  physiognomy,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, of  the  picture  ;  selected  at  once  by  the  mere 
connoisseur  as  a  distinction  of  manner,  style,  exe- 
cution, but  of  which  the  reflecting  and  philosophical 
observer  mi^ht  discover  the  key  in  the  mind  or  life 
of  the  individual  painter." 

Then,  after  all,  what  a  *'  palace  of  thought" 
is  a  portrait  gallery — what  memories  may  it  not 
stir  within  us — what  feelings  reawaken — what 
substance  will  not  fiincy  give  to  those  enchanting 
deceptions,  which,  by  the  painter^s  art, 

Bring  the  long-buried  dead  to  life  again  ! 

Inferior  as  portraiture  usually  ranks  in  com- 
parison with  other  branches  of  art,  viewed  his- 
torically it  is  superior  to  all.  But  an  educated 
mind  is  required  to  appreciate  its  ralue  in  this 
sense,  and  to  understand  the  records  of  which  the 
painted  figure  remains  as  the  symbol  or  type. 

Now,  just  to  apply  these  otiservations,  suppose 
I  introduce  the  reader  into  an  apartment  devoted 
entirely  to  portraits  ;  we  will  enter,  for  example, 
the  Van  Dyck  room,  as  it  is  generollj  called,  in 


Windsor  Castle.  A  rare  painter  was  Van  Dyck  at 
all  times,  but  especially  so  ere  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness made  him  somewhat  careless,  and  compelled 
him  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  those  who  were  far 
inferior  to  himself.  Well,  as  we  walk  round  the 
apartment,  the  eye  and  the  thoughts  are  naturally 
most  engrossed  by  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and 
his  family,  both  grouped  and  singly,  and  the  mind 
becomes  absorbed  in  the  long  and  melancholy  story 
of  the  "  royal  martyr."  There  is  a  ''  half-len«;th " 
of  hiwcjueen,  Henrietta  Maria,  a  true  dau^^ht^T  of 
**  Henri  Quatre,"  a  '*  lively,  elegant,  wilful  French 
woman,"  who  could  rush  through  a  storm  of  l)ullets 
to  save  a  favorite  poodle,  andcomm:md  the  captain 
of  the  ship  to  blow  the  vessel  up,  with  all  on  hoard, 
rather  than  strike  his  colors  to  the  **  Roundhead" 
fleet  that  pursued  her  Van  Dyck  has  dressed  her  in 
white  satin,  and  has  Ijeautifully  represented  those 
bright  eyes  and  graceful  airs  which  so  fiiscinatod 
her  husband,  and  influenced  his  fortunes.  What  a 
noble  composition  is  that  of  Lady  Digby,  wife  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  with  all  its  allegorical  allusions  to 
some  real  or  fictitious  action  of  her  life,  whose  mys- 
teries have  never  yet  been  revealed  to  us  ;  a  picture 
of  which,  Hazlittsays,  **  it  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible to  perform  an  unbecoming  action  while  it  hung 
in  the  room."  There,  too,  stand  two  young  boys 
together,  brothers — George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  fell  by  the  dagger  of  Felton,  in  the 
streets  of  Portsmouth  ;  and  Lord  Francis  Villiers. 
remarkable  for  his  accomplishments  and  extniordi- 
nary  beauty  of  person,  who  was  slain  during  the 
civil  wars,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  '*  He 
st(X)d,"  says  Clarendon,  "  under  an  oak-tree,  with 
his  back  against  it,  defending  himself,  scorning  to 
ask  (quarter,  and  his  enemies  barbarously  refusing 
to  give  it,  till,  with  nine  wounds  in  his  beautiful 
face  and  body,  he  was  slain."  Then,  again,  in  one 
picture,  we  find  two  individuals  attached  to  the 
court  of  the  first  Charles — Killigrew,  one  of  the 
monarch's  pages,  and  Carew,  a  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber ;  the  former,  afterwards  the  licensed 
jester  of  the  profligate  court  of  the  second  Charles  ; 
the  latter,  a  lyric  poet,  of  exquisite  taste  and  feel- 
ing, and  a  lively  but  decorous  wit.  And  nearly  op- 
posite these,  if  our  memory  serves,  is  Lucy  Percy, 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  whom  Waller  panegyrizes,  m 
some  elegant  verses,  albeit  her  intrigues  are  said  to 
have  greatly  perplexed  the  king's  affairs,  and  vexed 
him. 

Thb,  then,  is  one  of  the  uses  to  bo  made  of  por- 
traiture ;  each  individual  example  constitutes  a 
page  of  historv,  when  the  person  represented  has 
established  a  claim  to  become  a  portion  of  it.  If 
this  be  not  the  case,  still  something  may  be  learned 
from  the  attributes  with  which  the  painter  will 
inve^  his  subject ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  remarks, 
**  Could  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  have  painted  a  vixen 
without  giving  her  a  touch  of  sentiment  ?  Would 
not  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  have  given  refinement  to 
a  cook  maid  1"  The  picture  indicates  the  artist's 
mind. 

Which  of  the  ornaments  of  our  modern  female 
aristocracy  was  the  model  of  Mr.  Parris'  "  Count- 
ess" we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that,  did  we  know,  there  might 
be  no  remarkable  history  to  relate  concerning  her. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  the  work  is,  that  it  repre- 
sents, in  very  elegant  style,  a  lady  belonging  to  the 
class  which,  in  our  own  day,  more  than  in  times 
past,  find  their  chief  happiness  in  other  matters  than 
political  strife  and  turmoil.  The  pencil  of  this 
artist  18  always  graceful  in  female  portraiture,  but 
hit  exhibited  pieturoB  are  few  in  number. — Sharpe, 
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There  are  perindical  ebullitions  of  zeal  anitj 
the  English   people  f>r  the  furtberance  of  div< 
worWij  purposea ;  most  of  which  may  havi'  lir 
ooostantly  within   their  viow  for  a  succe.s^inn 
years  witljout  exciting  much  attention.     On  hpi 
den,  however,  une  or  more  of  them  BHsumos  an  iiir 
of  impurtnnce,  and  becumes  an  object  of  g<^n<>ni! 
conversation  ;  the  press,  perhaps  the  pulpit,  tikes 
it  up — the  hell-vf  ethers  lead — the  Sock  instiin^livi'lv 
follow,  and  a  subject  which  had  scarcely  heon  ol' 
BulRcienl  consequence  to  interest  a  piirisli,  jiII  iit 
onoe  interests  a  nation.     Such  haa  been  tlie  oiise 
witli  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  worshiji  of  Godi 
which  is  perfiirraed  by  the  aid  of  music.      '  ■"■ 
more  than  a  century  of  patient  ac(|uie«»ni:is 
single  drau'l  of  n  clerk,  or  the  unisonous  bijuuII  of 
B    row   of   charity  children,   we   seem    tu   have 
■wakened  to  the  conviction  that  this  is  not  music, 
luid  that  still  less  can  it  act  as  a  help  or  ini'Cntive 
to  devotion.     The  necessity  of  some  chanj^u  must 
be  considered  to  bo  admitted  on  all  sides,  whi'n 
everybody ai^TOM  that  "whatever  ia.  is  wrong." 
Nevertheless,  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  u'..y 
the  chunge  s!iall  be  eSected,  all  sorla  of  disi'ordun  t 
opinions  are  iiRnat,  from  the  want  of  clear  and  ilin- 
tinet  notions  of  either  the  purpose  in  view,  or  llit^ 
proper  means  of  attdning  it.     This  arises  fmin 
the  ignorance  of  persons,  whon,   unfortuniit^'ly. 
that  ijfnoranco  has  not  prevented  frcnn  .it  trnvv 
twaddiin<T  and  dugmatiiing,  nor  from  excrcisin;; 
considcralilu  influence  over  the  public. 

If  music  formed  a  part  of  the  education  iif  tht 
English  peojile — if  even  the  clerjjy  were  "  inwli- 
ocriler  docti  in  pkno  canto" — this  could  nut  Imp- 
pen  ;  or  if  they  acted  upon  Burke's  wise  n.'aolve. 
that  "where  ho  did  not  see  his  way  dearly  he 
would  tread  cautiously,"  the  eS>rtfl  we  may  make 
would  ho  made  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  all 
lending  to  a  certain  definite  end,  and  all  atloptiii^ 
the  best  and  surest  means.  But  as  our  inuair,-!! 
reformers  are  destitute,  for  the  most  part,  of  any 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  either  historical,  ther>- 
letical,  or  practical,  the  Questions — whether  our 
efforts  at  amendment  will  ne  made  in  the  right  or 
the_  wrong  direction,  at  well  as  whether  the  objidct 
which  is  sought  to  be  attained  can,  or  evan  ou^lit 
ccccxuu.       uTma  tat.       tol.  xjit.      1? 


to,  be  oocomplishsd,  are  likely  to  be  settled  by  pure 
accident,  or  something  very  little  better.  We 
would  willingly  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  pcani 
in  debate,  by  considering  it  with  refcrenoa  to  his- 
tory, to  authority,  and  to  utility.  It  will  be  found, 
we  think,  that  history  and  authority  clearly  show 
what  are  the  mudes  and  forms  in  which  music  can 
he  fitly  employed  in  de»otionaI  service ;  though  at 
I  present  tliey  are  perpetually  confounded,  in  equal 
,  disregard  or  rule  and  of  eocil  taste. 

Music,  BA  a  part  of  {luhlic  worship,  is  either  per- 
formed by  a  choir  distinot  from  the  congregauon, 
or  by  the  congregation  themselvea,  or  by  both 
alternately. 

The  former  was  the  practice  in  the  Jewish  Tem-  - 
pie,  where  also  originated  the  antiphonal  chant — 
a  method  of  singing  which  then,  as  now,  required 
two  choirs,  each  in  itself  complete,  and  separate 
from  the  congregation.  (Nehem.  lii.)  Whatever 
were  the  musicul  attainments  of  the  "  men  singers 
and  the  women  singers,"  they  are  constantly  men- 
tioned as  s  separate  body,  towards  whom  the  Rsbbi 
I  stood  in  the  situation  now  occupied  by  the  Pre- 
centor in  our  cathedrals.*  "And  David  waa 
clothed  with  a  robe  of  fine  linen,  and  all  the  Le- 
vites  that  bare  the  ark.  and  the  singers,  and 
Chenaniah,  the  master  of  the  song,  with  the  sing- 
ers." (1  Chron.  iv.  25.)  The  two  hemistich's 
of  each  verae  were  sung  by  the  opposite  choirs  or 
by  the  Precenlor-lUbbi  and  the  chuir;  the  whole 
assembly,  at  the  end  of  the  I'ealm  at  leaat,  (Hal- 
lelu^li,  Amen !)  often  replacing  the  choir.  That 
the  singing  was  alternate  is  clear  from  the  struc- 
ture or  panilleliam  of  many  of  the  I'salma,  and  also 
from  the  Hebrew  verb  n:3,  uaually  traiwlatad 
"toeing,"  but  sometimes,  "  tosingresponsively." 
Thus,  in  Kira  iii.  11,  "And  they  aang  together 


{  togethe 
.^j  W.-ADU,  >u  uju.g.iig  auj  giviijg  iiimiKfl  unto  the 
Lord,"  £c.  For  the  transiuission  of  the  aiteniata 
chorus  from  the  Jowjsh  Uhurch  to  the  Christian, 
U>wth,  in  hia  Nineteenth  Lecture  on  Hebrew 
Poetry,  quotes  the  early  authority  of  Pliny's  Let- 
ters ;  and  that  of  Bingham  for  its  continuBUca  ia 
the  latter  Church  from  the  first  ages. 

To  this  Psalmody,  towards  the  close  of  tbe  siitb 
century,  about  590,  Gregory  tbe  Great  adapted 
the  eight  tones  of  the  Greek  music — an  accidental 
improvement  upon  the  Jewish  recitatives.  But  a 
new  element  bad  been  previously  introduced  by 
Ambroee  into  the  Western  Church  atMikn.  Thu 
was  tbe  Hymn  or  Metrical  Song,  and  its  date  is 
from  about  a.  o.  380.  Some  of  these  Ambrosian 
hymns,  together  with  their  original  tunes,  aresCill 
preserved,  and  are  traceable  by  Vatican  and  Qer- 
man  MSS.  uj)  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
Qeatile  Christians  from  the  first  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Greek  music.  It  coDsisled  of 
three  highly  cultivated  systems,  of  the  simplest  of 
which  (the  diatonic  or  two  simple  tetrachords) 
they  availed  themselves  in  farming  tbe  "  octo  toni 
uoclesiie."  lira  original  tunes  to  the  AmbroBian 
liymiu  an  all  oompueed  in  one  of  tfao  modes  of  the 
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diatonic  s^tem,  and  they  were  sung  by  the  whole 
coD^gation. 

Lnder  these  circumstances  there  was  for  a  time 
choir  singing  and  congregational  singing.  Both 
would  flourish  together.  The  hymns  were  con- 
gregational ;  while  choir  music  was  the  old  He- 
brew element  of  Psalmody  in  its  proper  sense.  But 
even  hero  the  Christian  impulse  led  to  giving  a 
part  to  the  congregation.  Thus  in  the  Te  Deum 
laudamus  the  whole  congregation  sang  the  responses 
in  Augustin's  time.  But  a  century  or  two  later 
Christendom  and  Christian  worship  underwent  a 
serious  transformation.  As  the  Dark  Ages  set  in, 
and  the  hierarchical  system  became  complete  by 
the  appointment  of  Canoniciy  congregational  hymn- 
singing  during  the  service  was  dropped  altogether, 
and  the  Canonici  became  the  substitutes  of  the 
congregation.  The  choir  or  chancel,  by  which  the 
persons  who  officiated  in  the  service  were  separated 
from  the  general  assembly,  was  an  invention  of 
mediaeval  architecture,  corresponding  with  this 
change. 

Choir  music  had  been  long  a  favorite  art  in  great 
ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  was  now  certain 
of  being  more  devoutly  and  professionally  encour- 
aged than  ever.  From  its  first  admission  into 
Christianity,  England  had  taken  its  place  in  the 
cultivation  of  sacred  music  along  witti  the  rest  of 
the  Western  World.  Choirs  were  formed*  and 
endowed  in  our  cathedrals,  provision  was  made  for 
their  instruction,  and  priests  were  tvught  to  sing. 
**•  Pope  Gregory  I.  founded  and  endowed  a  school 
at  Home,  in  which  children  were  instructed  in 
reading,  singing,  and  good  morals:  from  this 
school  those  were  taken,  when  well  accomplished 
for  it,  who  were  to  perform  the  musical  part  of  the 
service  in  public."  f  **  Paulinus,"  says  Bede, 
*^  leaving  York  and  returning  to  Kochester,  left 
behind  him  one  James,  a  priest,  who,  when  that 
province  had  peace,  and  the  number  of  tiie  faithful 
increased,  being  very  skilful  in  ecclesiastical  song, 
began  to  teach  many  to  sing  after  the  way  of  liome 
or  Canterbury."!  **  Gerljertus  Fontinellensis,  ^ 
Airnardus  Divensis,||  and  Durandus  Troarnensis,^ 

*  Nothing,  however,  approaching  to  the  splendid  estab- 
lishmonU  of  David.  The  account,  1  Cbron.  xxiii.,  sup- 
poses music  and  poetry  to  have  been  in  a  most  flourishing 
state.  **  By  him  no  less  than  four  thousand  singers  or 
musicians  wore  appointed  from  among  the  Levites,  under 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  principal  singers  or  leaders 
of  the  band,  and  distributed  into  twenty-four  companies, 
who  officiated  weekly  by  r(»tation  in  the  Temple,  and 
whose  whole  business  was  to  {)erfonn  the  sacred  hymns  ; 
the  one  part  chanting  or  tiiuging,  and  the  other  playing 
upon  ditfercnt  instruments.  The  chief  of  these  were 
Asaph,  llcman,  and  Iduthum,  who  also,  as  wo  may  pre- 
sume from  the  titles  of  the  Psalms,  were  composers  of 
hymns."  After  thi^,  Lowth  may  well  observe  on  the 
original  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  Bebrew  Ode  ;  and 
Milton  must  have  admitted  that  the  choir  was  worthy  in 
its  amplitude  uf  tlioiie  **  Irequont  songs  throughout  the 
law  and  prophoL-«,"  which  he  held  **  incomparable,*'  nut 
in  "  thnir  divinu  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical 
art  of  composition,  t»vcr  nil  the  kinds  of  lyric  poetry." 

f  I>orringt^»n's  (Her.  Thco.)  Discourse  on  Singing  in 
the  Worship  of  God  (1704),  p.  182. 

^  Bcda,  iiistor.  lib.  ii.  chap.  20,  (quoted  by  Dean 
Comber). 

§  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Fontcnclle,  or  St.  Wan- 
drille,  in  the  diocese  of  lioucn,  founded  by  Wandresigillas 
in  the  seventh  century. 

II  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Pierre  sur  Dive,  founded 
by  Luoollina,  wife  of  William,  Count  of  £u,  "  super  rivu- 
1am  Divae,"  in  the  diocese  of  lisieox. 

IT  The  Benedictine  abbey  of  Troam,  In  the  diocese  of 
Bayeuz. 


like  three  radiant  stars  in  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
so  shone  these  three  abbots  in  the  citadel  of  Je- 
hovah. To  the  fervor  of  devotion  and  the  warmtii 
of  charity  they  added  the  possession  of  various 
kinds  of  knowledge,  continually  thirsting  after  the 
service  of  God  in  his  holy  temple.  Axuonjg  those 
who  were  best  skilled  in  the  art  of  music  they  ex- 
celled ;  especially  in  singing  and  chanting  the 
sweetly-sounding  antiphons  and  responses.  They 
gave  forth,  springing  from  pure  hearts,  raelodioos 
praises  of  the  Almighty  King,  whom  cherubim  and 
seraphim  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  adore — of  the 
holy  Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
carefully  taught  the  boys  of  the  church  to  sinz  in 
concert  to  the  Lord,  with  Asaph  and  Eman,  Ethun 
and  Tduthum,  and  the  sons  of  Chore. ^*  *  At  eveiy 
period  the  extent  of  the  choir  must  of  course  every- 
where have  varied  with  the  provision  which  had 
been  given  or  bequeathed  for  its  support.  In  Eng- 
land, for  instance,  the  twenty-four  vicars  of  Ezet^ 
Cathedra]  were  incorporated  in  1194.  The  choir 
of  Durham,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  minor  canons,  a  deacon  and  sub* 
deacon,  ten  clerks  (either  priests  or  laymen),  ten 
choristers  (boys^,  and  their  master,  liie  Uncdn 
choir  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  comprised  the 
precentor,  four  priest  vicars,  eight  lay  vicars,  id 
organist,  eight  (boy)  choristers,  and  seven  chanten 
added  and  endowed  by  Bartholomew  Lord  Burg 
hersh.  More  specific  instiinccs  are  unneoessoiy 
we  may  state,  generally,  that  tlie  number  of  the 
choir  ranged,  in  diiCirent  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  from  twenty  to  fifty  ;  that  on  ample 
revenue  had  been  appropriated  fur  their  mam 
tenance ;  that,  after  the  example  of  Pope  Gregory 
L,  a  grammar-school  was  attached  to  every  cathe- 
dral, where  the  boys  received  such  musicalas  well 
as  chissiod  instruction  as  qualified  them  for  m<iro 
advanced  stations,  clerical  or  lay,  in  the  choir; 
and  that  Uie  duties  of  every  member  of  such  a 
choir  were  accurately  and  distinctly  defined.  The 
funds  which  had  been  set  apart  fixr  this  purpoae  in 
any  particular  establishment,  survived  Uie  Refor- 
mation wherever  the  establishment  itself  survived. 
In  case  they  should  have  subsequently  disappeared, 
the  lovers  of  cathedral  music  may  probably  m  time 
hear  of  something  to  their  advantage  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Whiston  and  his  pamphlet  on  *'*  Ca- 
thedral Trusts  and  their  Fulfilment. 

The  Reformation  would  of  course  find  the  ma- 
sical  part  of  the  Church  service  in  much  the  some 
condition  on  the  continent  as  in  England — the 
congregation  equally  excluded.  On  inquiring  to 
whom  we  are  inaebted  for  that  dasa  of  sacred  mniio 
which  is  now  distinguished  by  the  share  the  ooo- 
gregation  has  in  ite  performance,  Rochliti  refen  to 
*' the  compositions  of  John  Hues  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  to  the  hymns  and  tones  of  the  Unitad 
Brethren.''  But  the  decided  reaction  waited  for  tbt 
authority  of  Luther  and  Calvin.  Both  were  bent  on 
bringing  back  the  congregation  as  active  parties  in 
this  portion  of  the  service.  They  diflbred  only  in 
the  form  of  doing  it — Luther  prefcrrinK  hymM 
composed  not  by  Jews  but  Christians,  Ccuvin  pre- 
ferrmg  metrical  translations  of  the  Ptelms ;  and 
this  has  since  been  the  constant  difEsrenee  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches  over  the 
continent,  though  now  in  Germany  and  HoUsod 
the  Calviniste  have  agreed  to  sine  hymns. 

Hymns  and  hymn  tunes  have  their  independent 

*  This  passage  of  Orderioos  Yitalis  is  taken  flvm  BMM 
Maseres'  Historiae  Anglioona  teleata  Monnmenta^  p.  SSL 
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history  as  much  as  psalms  and  psalm  tunes.  Mr. 
Bunsen's  greater  *'  German  Hymn  Book"  contains 
nearly  1000  hymns  selected  out  of  150,000,  of 
which  ahout  twenty  helong  to  the  Latin  Church 
hefore  the  Reformation.  For  the  use  of  his  second 
(minor)  edition,  he  has  added  the  old  Gregorian 
chants,  for  an  alternate  singing  of  the  Psalms  by 
hemistichs  by  the  choir  and  congregation,  and  a 
collection  of  300  hymn  tunes.  Luther  had  him- 
self translated  about  twelve  Ambrosian  hymns  in 
the  same  metre,  and  retaining  the  old  tune — 
among  others  the  Creator  Spirittis  of  Charle- 
magne's time.  All  who  remember  Arnold's  Life 
(i.?63),will  remember  the  delight  with  which 
this  seicyction  was  welcomed  by  him.  We  cannot 
give  our  reiuiers  a  general  idea  of  the  subject  in 
fewer  words  than  in  the  following  passage  from 
Mr.  Ernest  Bunsen's  preface  to  a  selection  of 
hymns  in  English  with  their  church  melodies, 
which  he  published  two  or  three  years  ago  for 
the  benefit  of  the  German  Hospital  in  London. 

**  Hymnodic  composition  is  based  upon  the  old 
diatonic  system  of  the  original  eight  modes,  wisely 
chosen  for  the  Christian  service  nj  the  Church  oi 
Milan,  and  then  adopted  by  Rome,  and  through 
Rome  by  the  whole  Western  Church,  This  system 
was  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  preserved  and 
brought  into  congregational  use  with  the  power  of 
genius,  by  lAither,  and  then  developed  and  sys- 
tematized .by  an  illustrious  class  of  first-rate  com- 
posers, principally  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Prance 
and  England.  .  .  .  The  choral  hymn  has  its 
own  ptwitive  laws.  It  is  not  a  popular  air  merely 
sobered  down  or  restrained,  it  is  a  more  elevated 
structure.  ...  Its  models  are,  in  the  first 
place,  the  compositions  of  the  Western  Church, 
irom  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
altogether  scarcely  more  than  150 ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  German  hymnodic  airs  firom  Luther  and 
(lis  friend  Walther,  in  an  unbroken  chain  down  to 
our  own  age  ;  the  number  exceeding  2000." 

But  an  original  hymn  in  the  sight  of  the  hotter 
Reformors  of  Geneva  was  man's  work !  and  hymns, 
in  order  to  become  acceptable  to  them,  had  to  put 
on  the  form  of  translated  psalms.  **  Calvin''  (says 
Florimont  de  R^mond,  in  his  **  History  of  Here- 
sy"), **  €vf  if  soin  de  mettre  les  psaumes  de  Marot  et 
At  Dfze  rntre  /rs  mains  des  plus  excellents  musidens 
qtn  fussnii  hrs  en  la  chretienti ;  entre  autres  de 
Goudimr/^  it  d^un  autree  nommi  Bourgeois  pour  les 
cnucher  m  mvnique.'''  This  being  the  case,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  who  Palestrina  was,  and 
learn  that  (ioudimel  had  l^een  his  master,  to  raise 
our  wonder  at  Warton's  rashness  in  discrediting 
his  **  Ilistory  of  English  Poetry,"  with  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  metrical  psalmody  introduced 
by  Calvin  : — **  Calviti,  intent  as  he  was  to  form  a 
new  church  on  a  severe  model,  had  yet  too  much 
sagacity  to  exclude  every  auxiliary  to  devotion.  .  . 
Sensibl^  that  \.\a  chief  resources  were  in  the  rabble 
of  a  rcpul>lic,  and  availing  himself  of  that  natural 
propennity  which  prompts  even  vulgar  minds  to 
express  their  more  animated  feelings  in  rhyme  and 
music,  he  c(»nceived  a  nunle  of  universal  psalmody, 
not  too  refined  for  C(3mmon  capacities  and  fitted  to 
please  the  populace.  The  rapid  propagation  of 
Calvin's  religion,  and  his  numerous  proselytes,  are 
a  strong  proof  of  his  address  in  planning  such  a 
•ort  of  service.  France  and  Germany  were  in- 
stantly infatuated  wnth  the  love  of  pealm-singing, 
which  being  admirably  calculated  to  kindle  and 
diflbse  the  flame  of  nmaticism,  was  peonliarlj 
terriceable^to  the  purpoees  of  fiustion,  and  fr^ 


quently  served  as  the  trumpet  to  rebellion."  .  .  . 
**  Calvin's  music  was  intended  to  correspond  with 
the  general  parsimonious  spirit  of  his  worship ; 
.  .  .  the  music  he  permitted  was  to  be  without 
grace,  elegance^  or  elevation.  These  apt  notes  were 
about  forty  tunes,  of  one  part  only,  and  in  one 
unisonous  ley."* 

What  says  Mr.  Ernest  Bunsent— "  Of  the  Re- 
formed Church  the  psalm  tunes  composed  by 
Goudimel  and  some  of  his  school  stand  preemi- 
nent ;  but  most  of  the  metres  to  which  they  are 
adapted  are  complicated  and  peculiar  to  French 
poetry."  How  far  they  are  written  *'  without 
grace,  elegance,  or  elevation,"  the  compositions 
themselves,  still  extant,  are  the  best  evidence.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  so  far  from  being  designed  and 
calculated  for  the  mere  "rabble  or  a  republic," 
they  were  studiously  prepared  for  a  musically  edu- 
cated people.  Warton  is  also  in  error  in  saying 
that  these  tunes  were  written  **  in  one  p)art  only  ;" 
those  which  Bourgeois  composed  were  published  in 
1561,  and  those  supplied  oy  Goudimel,  in  1565, 
all  being  composed  in  four  parts.  In  1608  ap- 
peared **  Les  rseaumes  de  David,  mis  en  musique 
a  ouatre  et  cinq  parties,  par  Claudin  le  jeune." 
This  work  was  reprinted  at  Geneva,  Leyden,  and 
Amsterdam. 

The  growth  and  progress  of  congregational  singing 
in  the  Protestant  Churches  on  the  Continent  were 
straightforward  ;  while  its  course  in  England  was 
circuitous,  and  influenced  by  various  and  conflicting 
causes.  The  predilections  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
head  of  the  Church ;  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
her  chief  advisers  in  all  matters  which  concerned 
its  government;  the  expectations  and  desires  of 
the  majority  of  her  people,  and  their  state  of  musi- 
cal culture,  all  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
queen  desired  to  retain,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church,  as  many  of  the  externals  of  Popery  as 
could  be  engrafted  on  a  Protestant  ritual.  **  Eliza- 
beth," says  Burnet,  **  had  been  bred  up  from  her 
infancy  with  a  hatred  of  the  Papacy  and  a  love  to 
the  Reformation ;  but  yet,  as  her  first  impressions 
in  her  father's  reign  were  in  favor  of  such  old  rites 
as  he  had  still  retained,  so  in  her  own  nature  she 
loved  state,  and  some  magnificence  in  religion  as 
well  as  in  everything  el8e."t  More  especially", 
her  love  of  music  led  ner  to  retain,  as  far  as  was 
practicable,  the  performance  of  choir  music. 
"The  musical  service"  [of  the  Church],  says 
Heylyn,  **  was  admired  and  cherished  by  tne 
queen  ;  for  the  Liturgy  was  officiated  every  day, 
both  morning  and  evening,  in  the  chapel,  with  the 
most  excellent  voices  of  men  and  children  that  could 
be  got  in  all  the  kingdom,  accompanied  by  the 
organ."  {  The  choir  of  the  chapel  royal,  including 
its  twenty-four  clerical  members,  then  consisted 
of  sixty-two  voices.  So  much  for  the  queen's  per- 
sonal choice  and  example  in  her  own  peculiar  place 
of  worship.  The  supremacy  recognized  in  the 
crown  would  secure  to  the  royal  chapel  and  its . 
form  of  service  a  similar  authority  to  what  the 
papal  chapel  had  exercised  before.  Marbcck  was 
one  of  its  members  in  1550,  when  he  published  his 
"  Book  of  Ounmon  Praier,  noted."  He  describes  - 
it,  as  containing  "  so  much  of  the  Common  Praier, 
as  is  to  be  sung  in  diurches ;"  and  its  adoption 
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**  on  the  whole,  as  the  authentic  choral  book  of  the 
Church,  80  far  as  the  alterations  of  the  service 
permitted,**  it  is  considered  by  Mr.  Dyce  to  be 
pkioed  beyond  any  doubt.  "  It  would  complete  an 
autiphonarium  for  the  reformed  liturgy.** 

On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth's  choice  of  her 
religious  advisers  was  dictated  by  the  same  acute- 
neas,  which  in  every  other  important  exercise  of 
sovereign  power  she  habitually  displayed.  She 
consulted  policy  and  prudence  rather  than  personal 
preferences.  Parker,  Griudal,  and  Jewel  were 
among  the  most  eminent  confessors  and  exiles  of 
the  preceding  reign.  Of  Parker's  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  introduction  of  metrical  psalmody  into 
the  Cliurch  Service,  we  shjtll  have  occasion  to 
speak  immediately.  Grindal  and  Jewel,  recently 
members  of  the  lieformed  Church  at  Frankfort, 
where  congregational  singing  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  distmguisiting  features  of  Protestantism, 
and  whose  dislike  to  the  habits  and  ceremonies 
which  Elizabeth  sought  to  retain,  was  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  overcome,  contended  for  a 
practice  which  every  Reformed  Church  had  agreed 
to  adopt,  of  which  Luther,  Melancthon,  Calvin, 
Bucer,  and  Beza  had  been  all  equally  the  advocates, 
and  which  had  become  interwoven  with  the  very 
frame  and  order  of  Protestant  worship. 

That  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  English  people 
desired  the  introduction  of  metrical  psalmody  in 
particular  into  the  Church  Service,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  crown  in 
November,  1558  ;  a  few  months  afterwards.  Bishop 
Jewel,  writing  to  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  says — 
'*  A  change  now  appeared  among  the  people. 
Nothing  promoted  it  more  visiblv  than  the  inviting 
the  people  to  sing  psalms.  That  was  begun  in 
one  church  in  Ix)ndon,  and  did  quickly  spread  it- 
self not  only  through  the  city,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring places.  Sometimes  at  Paul's  Cross  there 
will  M  6000  people  sinjdn^.    This  was  verygriov- 
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that  age  psalm-singing  and  hci'esy  were  synony- 
mous ;  but  what  an  imposing  spectacle !  There 
can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cathedral  Service 
was  held  in  abhorrence  by  many  persons  within  as 
well  as  without  the  pule  of  the  Church.  The  Puri- 
tans, in  their  Confessions,  p.  1571,  say — **  Con- 
cerning the  singing  of  psalms,  we  allow  of  the 
people  s  joining  with  one  voice  in  a  plain  tune, 
out  not  01  tossing  the  psalms  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  with  intermingling  of  organs.** f  What 
was  the  plain  tune  here  intended  by  the  Puritans  ? 
Probably,  the  new  kind  of  plain  song  or  metrical 
psahnody  of  the  Genevan  reformers  ;  on  the  other 
Band,  the '  *  modest  and  distinct  song' '  of  Elizabeth's 


*  Strype  observes  from  his  diary,  that  in  Sopt.  1 559, 
*^1began  the  new  morning  prayer  at  St.  Antholiu's,  Lon- 
•don,  the  bell  beginning  to  ring  at  five,  when  a  psalm  was 
nmg  ajlrr  the  Geneva  fashion  ;  all  the  congregation — men, 
women,  and  boys — singing  together."  Again,  March  3, 
156Q,  "  Orindol,  the  now  bishop  of  London,  preached  at 
Bt.  Paul's  Cross,  in  his  rochet  and  chimere  (cymar),  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  present,  and  a  great  auditory.  And 
■ller  sermon  a  psalm  was  sung  (which  was  the  common 
pnotioe  of  the  lieformed  Churches  abroad),  wherein  the 
.  people  also  joined  their  voices.  * '  The  congregational  sing- 
ing of  Marot's  psalms  was  equally  popular  in  France. 
D/er  relates,  in  his  Life  of  Calvin,  1557,  that  a  crowd  of 
from  5000  to  6000  persons,  among  whom  were  the  King 
•and  Queen  of  Navarre,  assembled  every  evening  in  the 
Pri  aaut  Okrc*  for  that  purpose  ;  nor  would  the  Parlia- 
ment of  ]^ri8  interfere.  Only  finncy  the  Parisians  con- 
gregating now  to  aing  psalms  in  the  Champt  BlytSu  ! 
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Injunction,  and  the  *' plain  song*'  of  Heylyn,  rep- 
resented the  more  moderate  innovations,  as  pao- 
licly  aereed  to  by  the  Church  of  England,  and  wfll 
most  likely  have  been  some  one  of  the  ancient  e<y 
clesiastical  melodies  or  intonations.  These  plain 
tunes  were  so  called,  in  distinction  from  the  figured 
music — vibratam  illfun  et  operosam  musicam — 
which,  in  his  Reformatio  lee^im^  Cranmer  had 
wished  to  proscribe,  of  which  two  popes  (John 
XXri.  and  Pius  V.)  had  also  disappruved,  and 
which  was  preserved  only  by  the  genius  of  Palcs- 
trina.  AnKmg  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 
opponents  of  tnc  Cathedral  Service  in  the  Estab- 
lishment were  the  Queen  *s  Professor  at  Oxford, 
the  Margaret  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and  Whyt- 
tingham.  Dean  of  Durham.  All  the  Protestant 
dissidents  of  the  time  favored  congregational,  in 
opposition  to  choir  singing ;  and  those  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England  who,  during  thepe^ 
secutions  of  Mary,  had  souglit  refuge  abnjad,  wero 
found,  on  this  point,  closely  associated  with  t^ 
Nonconformists.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  there- 
fore, tiiat  the  majority  of  Elizabeth's  Ph>testa&t 
subiects  regarded  her  desire  to  keep  up  the  Cathe- 
dral Service  in  its  full  splendor  as  an  evidence  of 
her  leaning  towards  Popery,  that  many  of  them 
desired  its  entire  abolition,  and  still  more  of  them 
countenanced  the  substitution  of  that  univerwl 
symbol  and  badge  of  Protestantism,  congregational 
singing  in  one  Sxm  or  another. 

But  were  the  English  people  prepared  to  efleok 
this  change,  and  to  substitute  the  singing  of  the 
congregation  for  that  of  the  choir — were  they,  likt 
their  German,  Swiss,  and  Flemish  brethren, «Vi^- 
ers,  not  by  ear,  but  from  notes  ?  The  answer  is, 
they  were.  At  no  period  of  English  history  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  vocal  art  so  universal  as  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  need  not  adduce  the 
oft-quoted  testimony  of  Morley ;  but  the  copiooi 
supply  of  madrigals  during  this  period  is  a  suflfieient 
evidence  of  the  musical  attainments  and  the  musi- 
cal wants  of  the  English  people.  Every  person 
who  had  received  any  other  kind  of  education,  had 
also  received  a  musical  education,  and  was  able  tu 
read  notes  as  well  as  words.  The  compoaitions  of 
Byrd,  Gibbons,  Wilbye,  Bennett,  Bateson,  Morley, 
and  their  contemporaries,  were  everywhere  sang : 
the  choicest  madrigab  of  Italy  and  Flanders  wen 
imported  and  translated ;  and  thus  luusictd  knowl- 
edge and  musical  taste  were  diffused  throu^koot 
England  to  an  extent  of  which  we  have  now  no  ideo. 
C'ongregational  singing  could  not  have  been  planted 
in  a  more  congenial  soil. 

The  result  of  the  above  conflicting  forces  will  be 
seen  in  the  Forty-ninth  of  the  queen ^s  *'  Injunc- 
tions," 1559,  wliicli  prescribes  the  mode  in  whieb 
music  should  be  usea  in  the  Church.  *'  For  tlM 
encoura^ment  and  the  continuance  of  the  use  of 
singing  m  the  Churoh  of  England,  it  is  enjoined, 
that  is  to  say,  that  whereas  in  divers  collegiate, 
and  some  other  churches,  heretofore  there  bath 
been  livings  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of  men 


and  children  for  singing  in  the  Churoh,  by  means 
of  which  the  laudabfe  exercise  of  music  hath  been 
had  in  estimation  and  preserved  in  kDowled(|^ 
The  Queen's  Majesty,  neither  meaning^  in  any  wits 
the  decay  of  any  endowment  that  might  taoA  (o 
the  use  and  continuance  of  the  said  science,  vrilleth 
and  commandeth  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  the 
disposition  of  such  assignmanti  m  haye  been  hen- 
tofore  appointed  to  the  use  of  aingpAg  in  the  Ohonh, 
but  that  all  such  do  remain ;  that  there  hbtktnodat 
and  distinct  99ng,  so  used  inalithe  commonfn^ftn 
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'i^tke  Churdi  as  that  the  same  may  bevkdnly  under- 
ttoad.  And  yet,  nevertheless,  for  tne  comforting 
of  fluch  as  take  delight  in  music,  it  be  permitted 
that,  either  at  morning  or  evening  prayer,  there  be 
song  a  hymriy  or  such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of 
Almighty  God,  in  the  best  melody  and  music  that 
may  be  conveniently  devised."  "  According  to 
which  order,"  says  Heylyn,  **  as  plain  song  was 
retained  in  most  parish  churches,  so  in  the  Queen's 
own  chapels,  and  in  the  quire  of  all  Cathedrals, 
and  some  Colleges,  the  hymns  were  sung  after  a 
more  melodious  manner,  commonly  with  organs." 
It  may  be  argued,  and  indeed  has  been,  that  these 
passages  conUiin  no  specific  and  distinct  sanction 
for  congregational  singing ;  and  concerning  the 
other  more  apparent  novelty  of  the  Reformation  or 
psalm  singing,  Elizabeth's  injunction,  it  has  been 
also  argued,  contains  neither  direction  nor  permis- 
sion for  the  use  of  any  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalter.  But,  on  the  point  of  express  authority,  it 
would  be  as  hard  to  find  there,  or  elsewhere,  any 
sanction,  since  the  Reformation,  for  the  antiphonal 
chanting  of  the  Psalms.  Heylyn's  account  of  the 
course  taken  with  the  Marot  and  Beza  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  as  follows: — "  About  this 
time  (1552)  the  Psalms  of  David  did  first  begin  to 
be  composed  in  English  metre  by  Thomas  Stern- 
hold  ;  wlio,  translating  no  more  than  thirty-seven, 
left  lK)th  example  and  encouragement  to  John 
Hopkins  to  dispatch  the  rest ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing being  first  allowed  for  private  devotion,  they 
were,  by  little  and  little,  brought  into  the  use  of 
the  Church  ;  permitted,  rather  than  allowed,  to  be 
sung ;  afterwards  printed  and  bound  up  with  the 
Common  Prayer  Book,  and,  at  last,  added  by  the 
stationers  at  the  end  of  the  Bible." 

Now  this  was  precisely  the  sort  of  sanction 
which  it  accorded  with  Elizabeth's  prepossessions 
and  feelings  to  give — and  no  other.  Her  very  title 
to  the  crown  rested  on  her  renunciation  of  Papal 
authority.  But  if  policy  inclined,  nay  compelled 
her  to  take  the  side  of  I^otestantism,  her  inclina- 
tions were  often  in  favor  of  Popish  usages.  Of 
toleration,  or  the  rights  of  conscience,  she  had  as 
little  care  or  understanding  as  any  sovereign  of  her 
age.  She  reluctantly  banished  the  crucifix  and  the 
altar  from  parish  churches ;  they  lingered,  how- 
ever, in  her  own  chapel  for  many  years  after  their 
public  disuse,  to  the  great  grief  and  scandal  of  her 
Protestant  subjects,  who  rightly  contended  that  an 
altar  could  only  consist  with  the  notion  of  a  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  in  the  Mass.  In  her  wish  to  retain 
the  various  dresses  worn  by  the  Romish  priests  in 
the  celebration  of  the  various  offices  of  their  reli- 
gion, she  in  part  succeeded;  and  from  her  desire 
to  enforce  celibacy  on  the  clergy  she  kept  the  law 
in  a  state,  which  enabled  her,  while  under  the 
roof  of  Arclibishop  Parker,  to  insult  his  wife.  If, 
from  policy,  therefore.  Elizabeth  was  allied  to 
i'rotesttintisiii,  she  had  few  Protestant  feelings  or 
sympathies — while  to  Puritanism,  and  to  Noncon- 
formity of  every  kind  and  class,  she  cherished  an 
inveterate  aversion.  Hence  it  was  not  likely  that, 
in  terms,  she  should  recognize,  still  less  sanction, 
what  had  been  made  a  characteristic  badge  of 
Calvinistic  worship,  the  use  of  metrical  pealmodj, 
or  even  the  general  substitution  of  congregational 
for  choir  singing.  All  that  could  be  expected  was 
that  sort  of  compromise  which  the  injuDctioa  con- 
cerning the  use  of  music  in  churches  yirtuallj  con- 
tained. 

But  if  we  look  to  the  practical  efi^t  of  this  in- 
junction, we  shall  find  that  it  was  precisely  such  as 


I  would  bare  ensued  from  a  distinct  approval  of  the 
use  of  metrical  psalmody.  The  version  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  was  printed  by  the  queen's  printer, 
and  bound  up  ana  circulated  with  the  Bible  and 
the  Prayer  Book,  while  the  tunes  were  furnished 
by  the  organist  and  choirmen  of  her  own  chapel. 
When  the  Prayer  Book  was  completed,  a.  d.  Id59, 
to  the  celebrated  Thomas  Tallis  was  assigned  the 
charge  of  giving  musical  expression  to  all  those 
portions  of  the  Liturgy  which  were  to  be  sung  in 
cathedrals  and  collegiate  churches.  We  are  not 
left  here  to  conjecture  ;  we  have  the  entire  Service 
which  Tallis  wrote,  and  as  he  wrote  it.  The  direc- 
tions **  priest" and  "choir,"  "  decani"  (the  side 
of  the  dean)  and  **  cantoris"  (the  side  of  the  pre- 
centor), occur  thn)ughout.  It  is  a  composition, 
from  its  very  structure,  designed  for  an  antiphonal 
choir,  and  incapable  of  being  sung  by  a  congrega- 
tion. Heard  to  this  day  with  unabated  delight, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  admirably  this  task 
was  accomplished;  but  in  connexion  with  the 
present  subject  it  must  be  especially  remarked  that 
Tallis  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  contributors  to 
our  metrical  psalmody,  being  then,  as  he  had  been 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  a  member  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  The  English  Cathedral  Service,  or 
singing  by  a  choir — and  English  Congregational 
singing,  with  the  use  of  metrical  psalmody — came, 
therefore,  not  fi*om  different  and  opposite  sources, 
but  from  the  same.  Many  psalm-tunes  have  a 
pedigree  not  much  inferior  to  any  other  portion  of 
sacred  music. 

A  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Stemhold, 
Hopkins,  and  Whyttingham  had  been  printed 
before  Elizabeth's  accession  to  the  throne.  But 
three  years  after  that  time  there  appeared  "  The 
whole  Psalmes,  in  Foure  Partes,  wnich  may  be 
sung  to  all  Musical  Instrumentes ;  set  forth  for  the 
Encrease  of  Vertue,  and  abolishyng  of  other  vayne 
and  triflyng  Ballads.  Imprinted  at  London,  by 
John  Daye.  Cum  Gnvtia  et  Privilegio  Regise 
Majestatis  per  Septennium."*  One  of  the  con- 
tributors to  this  work  was  Tallis.  In  1567  Arch- 
bishop Parker  published  the  first  translation  bj 
one  and  the  same  person  of  the  entire  Psalter  into 
English  metre.  It  was  printed  at  London  by  John 
Daye,  with  the  royal  privilege,  and  appended  to  it 
are  eight  psalm-tunes,  sufficing  in  metre  and  in 
chartvcter,  as  was  supposed,  for  every  individual 
Psalm.  This  version  of  the  Psalms  deserves  espe- 
cial notice,  not  only  from  its  extreme  rarity  (the 
copy  to  which  we  have  had  access  is  in  the  library 
of  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.,  Cambridge),  but  because  it 
was  published  by  the  highest  dignjtary  of  the 
Church — the  music  being  supplied  by  the  most 
eminent  composer  of  the  time,  who  was  also  the 
head  or  chief  of  the  queen's  choir  in  her  chapel. 
Warton's  notice  of  it  is  in  the  following  terms,  and 
more  errors  were  never  before  or  since  crowded 
into  the  same  space :  **  Some  of  our  musical  anti- 
quaries have  justly  conjectured  that  the  Archbishop 
intended  these  psalms,  which  are  adapted  to  oom- 

E Heated  tunes  of  four  parts,  probably  constmcted 
y  himself,  and  here  given  in  score,  &r  the  use  of 
cathedrals,  at  a  time  when  compositions  in  counter- 
point were  uncommon  in  the  Charch,  and  when 
that  part  of  oar  choir  service  called  the  Motet  cr 
Anthem,  which  admits  of  a  more  artful  display  of 

*  The  only  known  perfeot  oopy  of  this,  the  earliesi  ool- 
leotion  of  Psalm  tones  published  in  England,  !•  in  the 
library  of  Dr.  lUmbault,  to  whose  labors  English  musioiuif 
are  largely  indebted  as  the  editor  of  several  of  the  vala»> 
ble  works  printed  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society. 
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hannony  (and  which  is  recommended  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  earliest  ecclesiastical  Injunctions)  was 
yet  ahnost  unknown,  or  in  a  yery  imperfect 
•tate."* 

The  conjecture  is  without  a  shadow  of  authority 
or  probability,  the  tunes  being  adapted  for  con- 
gregational, not  choir  singing.  They  are  not 
**  oowplicated,"  but  simple.  They  are  not  "  con- 
structed by  himseir'  (Parker),  but  by  Tallis,  whose 
name  is  affixed  to  them.  Tliey  are  not  **  in 
score,"  but  in  four  separate  and  distinct  parts, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  *^  Composi- 
tions in  counterpoint"  were  so  far  from  being 
**  uncommon"  then,  that  no  other  were  in  exist- 
ence. There  is  no  part  of  the  choir  service  called 
the**  Motet;"  and  the  anthem  was  not  distin- 
guished for,  nor  did  it  admit,  '*  a  more  artful  dis- 
play of  harmony,"  than  the  regular  morning  or 
evening  service.  In  £vct,  canons  of  the  most  art- 
ful kind  occur  firequently  in  the  Services  of  our 
neat  composers  (see  those  of  Puroell,  Gibbons, 
Croft,  and  Blow),  but  in  Anthems  very  rarely. 
That  the  Anthem  was  very  far  from  being  **  un- 
known" we  have  sufficient  evidence  in  tue  few 
compositions  of  this  kind  and  age  which  have  for- 
tunately survived.  So  little  is  Warton  to  be  trusted 
when  he  has  to  speak  of  music. 

How  gelierul  was  the  practice  of  congregational 
singing  of  psalms  at  this  time  may  be  surmised 
from  the  following  enumeration  of  the  works 
adapted  for  this  purpose  : — 

In  1579,  John  Daye  published  *'  The  Psalmes  of 
David  in  English  meter,  with  Notes  of  Foure  Parts, 
&c."  In  1585,  *»  Musike  of  Six  and  Five  Parts, 
made  upon  the  common  Tunes  used  in  singing  the 
Psalmes,  by  John  Cosyn."  In  1591,  **  The  former 
Booke  of  the  Musike  of  Mr.  William  Damon,  late 
one  of  her  Majestic 's  Musitions,  containing  all  the 
Tunes  of  David's  Psalmes,  as  they  are  ordinarily 
soung  in  the  Church,  most  excellently  by  him  com- 
posed into  Foure  Partes."  In  1592,  "  The  whole 
Booko  of  Psalmes,  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they 
are  sung  in  Churches,  composed  into  Foure  Parts  ; 
all  which  are  so  placed  that  Foure  may  sing  ech 
one  a  several  Part  in  this  Book.  Compiled  by 
sundry  Authors,  who  have  so  laboured  herein,  that 
the  Unskilful  may,  with  small  Practice,  attaine  to 
sine  that  Part  which  is  fittest  for  their  Voice." 
This  compilation  numbers  among  its  contributors 
Dowland,  Farmer,  Kirbv,  Allison,  Blancks,  Hoop- 
er, Cobbold,  and  Cavendish,  all  of  them  otherwise 
known  as  men  of  eminence  in  this  age  of  England's 
musical  greatness.  These  various  collections  of 
psalm  tunes,  all  of  which  were  published  in  at 
least  four  parts,  were  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants 
as  well  as  the  musical  attainments  of  the  age. 
Whatever  was  done  was  well  done,  and  the  talents 
of  the  best  composers  were  enlisted,  in  order  to 
give  value  and  currency  to  each  several  publication. 
There  cannot  be  stronger  evidence  of  the  difllerent 
state  of  musical  culture  in  England  then  and  now, 
than  is  afibrded  by  comparing  these  collections  of 
psalm  tunes  with  those  which  are  the  most  popu- 
lar at  present.  At  present,  Rippon's  has  probaoly 
the  largest  permanent  sale,  notwithstandmg  (per- 
haps we  ought  to  say,  because)  it  abounds  the  most 
in  trash.  Yet,  the  collections  we  have  enumerated 
went  through  several  editions  in  their  time. 
Daye^s  volume  having  been  reprinted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  this  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
fringement of  his  patent,  and  the  heads  of  the 
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coUegespetitioned  Lord  Burghley,  their  Chancellor 
(July  lo,  1591 ;  Strype^s  iinn<z/5),  to  protect  them 
nom  any  proceedings  consequent  upon  their  alleged 
piracy. 

In  1621  Thomas  Ravenscroft  published  **  The 
whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  &c.,  composed  into  Four 
Parts,  by  sundry  Authors,  to  such  severull  Tunes 
as  have  been  and  usually  are  sung  in  England, 
Scotland,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
lands.' '  But  when  Ravenscroft  published  this  col- 
lection, the  decline  of  musical  knowledge  and 
musical  taste  had  commenced.  A  Stuart  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  and  from  every  one  of  that 
vo^tched  family,  the  English  musician  experienced 
at  best  neglect  and  indifierence — oftener  oppro- 
brium, injustice,  and  proscription.  The  art  and 
practice  of  part-singing  fell  on  so  rapidly  that  the 
number  of  madrigals  which,  year  atter  year,  had 
enriched  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  soon  ceased  after 
the  accession  of  James  I.  Ten  years  sufficed  to 
put  an  entire  and  final  period  to  the  labors  of  the 
twenty-two  musicians  who  had  united,  in  1602,  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  their  oueen  in  the 
**  Triumphs  of  Oriana."  Ravenscrott's  volume  is, 
nevertheless,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  previous 
collections  of  psalm  tunes.  Availing  himself  of 
the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  he  added  to  them 
his  own,  as  well  as  those  of  Morley,  Bennett, 
Ward,  Tomkins,  Peirson,  and  John  Milton,  the 
poet*s  father.  Up  to  this  time,  therefore,  it  is 
established  that  psalm-singing  was  no  rude  and 
barbarous  noise,  but  a  part  of  public  worship,  sup- 
plied, in  well-constructed  harmony,  by  the  best 
musicians  of  England's  proudest  musical  era,  for  a 
musically-educated  people.  Every  existing  publi- 
cation bears  testimony  to  thb  fact. 

In  1637  George  Sandys,  the  traveller,  published 
his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  for  which 
Henry  Lawes  wrote  twenty  tunes  in  two  parts  ; 
and  in  1648  Lawes  published  thirty  short  anthems 
in  three  parts,  written  by  himself  and  his  brother 
William,  to  portions  of  Sandys^  version.  In  the 
latter  publication  (now  very  rare)  is  found  for  the 
first  time,  Milton's  sonnet  ^'  to  his  Friend,  Henry 
Lawes,"  composed  but  three  years  before.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  musical 
part  of  public  worship  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Directory  which  was  prepared  by  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  at  Westminster: — "It  is  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  praise  God  publicly  by  the  singing 
of  psalms,  together  in  the  congregation  and  also 
privately  in  the  family.  In  singing  of  psalms  the 
voice  is  to  be  tunably  ordered,  but  the  chief  care 
must  be  to  sing  with  understanding,  making 
melody  unto  the  Lord  with  the  heart  as  with  the 
voice.*' 

After  the  Restoration,  the  music  of  the  par(>ci)ial 
service  partook  of  the  general  corruption  of  the 
age.  Charles  silenced  the  organ  of  his  chapel, 
and  supplied  its  place  by  a  band  of  Frcncli  fiddlers, 
while  he  thrust  all  English  musicians  from  iiis 
presence*  with  insult  and  contumely — Puroell, 
Humphries,  and  Blow  among  the  rest.  The  state 
of  music  in  the  service  of  the  parish  church  is 
thus  described  by  John  Playford,  in  the  preface  to 
his  *'  Psalms  and  Hymns  in  solemn  Music  of  Fouro 
Parts  on  the  common  Tunes  to  the  Psalms  in 
Metre;  1671": — "For  many  years  this  part  of 
divine  service  was  skilfully  and  devoutly  per- 
formed ;  and  it  is  still  continued  in  our  churches, 
but  not  with  that  reverence  and  estimation  as 

*  Bee  the  Diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn. 
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formerly.  The  tunes  formerly  used  to  the  psalms 
are,  for  exeellency  of  form,  solemn  ayre,  and 
suitableness  to  the  matter  of  the  psalms,  not  in- 
feriour  to  any  tunes  used  in  foreien  churches ;  but 
at  this  day  the  best  and  almost  all  the  choice  tunes 
are  out  of  use  in  our  churches.  Nor  must  we  ex- 
pect it  otherwise,  when  in  and  about  this  great 
city,  in  above  one  hundred  parishes,  but  few 
parish  clerks  are  to  be  found  that  have  either  ear 
or  understanding  to  set  one  of  those  tunes  as  it 
ought  to  be,  whereby  this  part  of  God's  service 
hath  been  so  ridiculously  perfonued  in  most  places 
that  it  is  brought  into  scorn  and  derision/' 
Another  corruption  of  parochial  psalmody  ensued 
— though  not  necessarily — upon  the  introduction 
of  organs,  which  now  began  to  be  built  in  some 
of  the  larger  parish  churches.  Every  tune  wtis  in- 
troduced by  a  long  prelude,  and  every  line  of  the 
psiilm  severed  from  the  next  by  an  interlude,  gen- 
erally of  four  bars.  Some  of  these  impertinent 
addenda  are  in  existence,  and  they  might  seem  to 
be  constructed  on  purpose  to  render  this  part  of  the 
service  as  ridiculous  as  Playford  represents  it. 

The  next  collection  of  psalm  tunes  which  it  is 
proper  to  notice,  immediately  followed  the  publi- 
cation of  Tait  and  Brady's  version  of  the  Psalms. 
To  this  collection,  which  appeared  in  1704,  Pur- 
cell,  Jer.  Clark,  Dr.  Blow,  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Croft,  were  contributors;  from  that  time  to 
the  present  valuable  additions  to  our  stock  of 
metrical  psalmody  have  been  very  rare.  It  is 
true,  the  number  of  published  collections  has 
been  endless,  but  they  have  been,  generally,  either 
incorrect  or  vulgarized  reprints  of  old  tunes,  or 
more  incorrect  and  vulgar  new  ones.  Few  musi- 
cians of  eminence  have  cared  to  concern  themselves 
with  a  branch  of  their  art  so  degraded  and  profit- 
less ;  no  well-directed  effort  has  been  made  to 
regain  for  the  music  of  the  parish  church  its  true 
character  and  former  excellence  ;  and  that  part  of 
the  service  which  might  be  rendered  impressive 
and  delightful,  is  now  a  universal  nuisance. 

The  rapid  review  of  the  origin,  intent,  and  use 
of  music,  as  applied  in  this  country  to  the  service 
of  the  Church,  will  show  that  the  two  modes  of  its 
employment,  once  severally  indicative  of  Popery 
and  Protestantism,  were  both  of  them  adopted,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  into  the  service  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  England;  that  choir 
singing  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  cathedrals, 
collegiate  churcnes  and  some  collegiate  chapels 
having  assignments  with  that  object,  while  con- 
gregational singing  was  introduced  on  system, 
though  by  degrees,  into  parochial  churches ;  that 
the  two  modes  of  thus  employing  sacred  music 
were,  in  point  of  time,  contemporary;  that  the 
music  for  the  parish  church  as  well  as  that  for  the 
cathedral  were  both  supplied,  for  the  most  part, 
by  the  same  coraposera,  these  being  chiefly  ser- 
vants of  the  sovereign,  and  daily  engaged  in  the 
chapel  royal ;  that  the  most  eminent  of  our  musi- 
cians long  continued  not  only  to  produce  services 
and  anthems  for  cathedrals,  but  psalm  tunes  for 
parish  churches  ;  and  that  the  subsequent  decay 
of  parochial  psalmody  has  been  gradual,  ending  in 
the  substitution  of  a  single  voice  or  a  parish  choir 
for  the  singing  of  the  congregation,  and  a  gen- 
erally debased  style  of  parochial  psalmody,  as 
well  as  in  the  perversion  and  loss  of  its  true  char- 
acter. 

The  wretched  state  of  music  in  our  parish 
churches  is  undisputed  ;  and  exhortataoDs  without 
number  have  issued  from  the  pulpit  aad  the  press 


calling  for  its  amendment.  But  vague  exhorta- 
tions are  of  little  avail.  We  must  have  a  definite 
view  of  the  object  to  be  sought  as  well  as  of  the 
best  means  of  attaining  it,  before  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  enter  upon  the  work.  We  must  see  our 
way  clearly,  if  we  would  tread  firmly  or  even 
safely.  We  must  accurately  discern  and  under- 
stand the  use  and  design  of  the  two  modes  in 
which  music  was  intended  to  aid  public  devotion, 
as  well  as  the  proper  methods  for  their  respective 
employment. 

Music  is  the  language  of  the  cathedral;  the 
entire  liturgy  is  recited  to  musical  tones,  the  re- 
sponses are  all  made  in  correct  harmony,  the 
priest  intones  the  Preces,  and  by  prescribed  sounds 
leads  the  choir  from  key  to  key  ;  the  psalms  are 
chanted  antiphonally,  and  the  Te  Deum,  Jubilate, 
and  the  greater  hymns  of  the  Church  (sung  to  the 
music  of  some  eminent  composer)  always  require 
the  assistance  of  two  responsive,  well-instructed, 
and  well-balanced  choirs.  Every  such  composi- 
tion, from  the  time  of  Tallis  downward,  has  Dcen 
constructed  with  a  reference  to  this  arrangement. 
The  Cathedral  Service  is  one  perfect  and  beautiful 
whole,  designed  with  admirable  judgment,  and 
worded  out  with  consummate  knowledge.  It  com- 
mences with  the  single  voice  of  the  priest,  intoning 
the  introductory  sentence  and  the  exhortation, 
while  the  voices  of  the  two  choirs  combine  in 
harmony  on  the  **  Amen."  Presently,  and  before 
the  ear  is  wearied,  the  reciting  note  is  changed, 
the  Preces  are  chanted  to  a  varied  succession  of 
sounds,  and  the  responses  to  a  more  varied  har- 
mony. The  accompanied  chant  succeeds,  the 
organ  aiding,  for  the  first  time,  the  musical  effect; 
choir  replies  to  choir,  **  while  the  skilful  organist 
plies  his  grave  or  fancied  descant"  as  the  words 
of  the  psalm  suggest  it.  Then  peals  in  the  full- 
voiced  Gloria  Patri.  This  climax  attained,  the 
voice  of  music,  for  a  space  ceases-^the  first  lesson 
is  read,  and  there  follows  some  noble  Te  Deum  of 
Tallis,  Farrant,  or  Gibbons.  The  second  lesson 
succeeds,  and  the  Jubilate  of  one  of  these  choice 
composers  is  heard.  The  priest  again  intones  the 
prayers,  and  at  the  appointed  time  '*  followeth  the 
Anthem" — some  admirable  exposition  of  the  mu- 
sician's skill,  feeling,  and  piety — the  solemnity  of 
Byrd,  the  majesty  of  Gibbons,  the  magic  expres- 
si(m  of  Purcell,  the  deep  and  touching  pathos  of 
Clarke,  the  grandeur  of  Croft,  or  the  grace  of 
Battishill.  The  Cathedral  Service,  therefore,  in 
itself  is  a  perpetually  increasing  and  extending 
development  of  the  power  of  music  as  an  aid  to 
devotion,  reaching  at  length  the  highest  triumph 
of  which  the  art  is  capable,  and  **  bringing  all 
heaven  before  the  eyes."  What  avarice,  igno- 
rance, and  indolence  have  degraded  it  to  in  actual 
performance  at  the  present  day,  is  another  affiiir. 
No  well-instructed  musician,  clerical  or  lay,  has 
ever  attempted  any  innovation  in  our  catnedral 
music.  Aldrich,  Creyghton,  and  Tucker,  of  the 
former  class,  as  well  as  Purcell,  Croft,  and  Boyce, 
fit  representatives  of  the  latter,  have  set  the  seal 
of  their  approbation  upon  it.  And  this  becoming 
admiration  of  the  Cathedral  Service  has  been  dis- 
played by  a  late  able  contributor  to  it  in  his  works 
and  in  his  words — **  Let  us  have  new  cathedral 
music,"  says  Dr.  Crotch,  "  but  no  new  style." 
Authority  and  experience,  therefore,  concur  in 
assuring  us  that  it  cannot  be  touched  without 
injury,  and  that  all  attempts  to  change  its  essen- 
tial characteristics,  whether  by  reading  instead  of 
chanting  the  service,  by  reducing  the  numbers  of 
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tbe  choirs,  and  thos  excluding  the  finest  composi- 
tions, by  introducing  fragments  of  the  light  and 
operatic  music  of  the  Romish  Church— or,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  endeavoring  to  transplant  detached 
portions  of  it  into  the  service  of  the  parish  church 
— are  equally  unauthorized,  unseemly,  and  im- 
proper. Innovations  and  abuses  of  the  former 
Kind  have  usually  resulted  from  rapacity  and  dis- 
honesty ;  those  of  the  latter  class  are  commonly 
tbe  ofispring  of  ignorance,  conceit,  and  folly. 

The  musical  annals  of  a  parish  have  seldom 
been  encouraging.  The  minister  of  a  parish 
church  in  some  populous  town,  vv'holly  ignorant 
of  the  history,  intent,  and  character  of  church 
music,  as  well  as  of  the  art  itself,  as  boldlv  as 
blindly  assumes  the  character  of  a  musicaf  re- 
former. He  gets  up  a  choir  ;  directs  them  to  en- 
deavor to  chant  a  certain  portion  of  the  service, 
just  what  and  as  much  as  he  pleases — sometimes 
they  are  told  to  essay  the  singing  of  an  anthem 
— anything,  in  short,  which  shall  tend  to  render 
the  **  performance,"  as  he  thinks  and  hopes,  strik- 
ing. Another  clergyman,  perhaps  in  the  adjoining 
church,  desires  to  surpass  the  musical  efforts  of  his 
neighbor,  whose  choir  has  been  directed  to  restrict 
their  chanting  (as  it  is  called)  to  the  Psalms. 
This  more  ambitious  divine  ordains  that  the  re- 
sponses also  shall  be  chanted,  although  himself 
unable  to  chant  the  Preces  ;  he  commands  also  the 
Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  to  be  sung.  Here,  perhaps, 
the  members  of  his  choir  encounter  a  difficulty, 
the  choral  services  of  Gibbons,  Croft,  Aldrich,  or 
Child,  not  being  on  a  level  with  their  vocal  attain- 
ments— possibly  not  suited  to  his  own  taste.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  a  chaotic  sort  of  afiSiir  in  their 
hands.  Our  reformers  know  not  why,  but  so  it 
18.  They  want  something  more  pretty,  more 
modem,  more  attractive.  And  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  it ;  for  music  of  thid  kind  is 
always  to  be  had  in  any  quantity  and  at  any  price. 
Thus  is  the  sublime  and  perfect  Ser\'ice  of  the 
Cathedral  made  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
debased  in  character,  and  ridiculous  in  execution, 
the  road  to  real  improvement  forsaken,  and  the 
true  design  and  purpose  of  parochial  music  left 
utterly  aside. 

It  is  sometimes  attempted  to  justify  this  jumble 
of  cathedral  and  parochial  music,  by  certain 
directions  which  occur  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer — such  as  **  to  be  said  or  sung,"  and  *•  in 

auires  and  places  where  they  sing,  here  followeth 
le  Anthem."  Had  the  framers  of  our  Liturgy 
contemplated  the  use  which  is  now  sought  to  be 
made  of  these  expressions,  they  would  probably 
have  given  their  directions  with  ^ater  explicit- 
ness ;  but,  in  order  to  understand  their  import  arigh  t, 
we  must  revert  to  the  otlier  injunctions  respect- 
ing the  use  of  music  in  the  Church,  and  especially 
to  the  distinction  marked  out  and  subsisting  be- 
tween the  music  of  the  cathedral  and  that  of  the 
parish  church.  The  import  of  the  latter  direc- 
tion is  that  *'''  In  quires  and  places  where  the  quire 
sing,  here  followeth  the  Anthem."  In  parish 
churches  there  was  no  *'  quire  ;"  and,  therefore, 
in  such  cases  the  direction  is  inapplicable.  A 
**  quire"  meant  not  a  row  of  singers,  good  or  bad, 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow;  but  the  minor 
canons  and  lay  clerks  of  a  cathedral,  a  fixed  and 
defined  number  of  voices  permanently  engaged  and 
daily  occupied  in  the  performance  of  its  servloe. 
To  catheorals,  collegiate  churches  and  chapels, 
therefore,  was  the  direction  intended  to  apply. 
So,  **  to  be  said  or  sung"  meant  in  the  absenoe  of 


a  choir,  '*  to  be  */»//,•"  or  where  a  **  quire,"  prop- 
erly so  called,  existed,  then  **  to  be  sung.''*  We 
have  heard  of  a  clergyman  who,  adhering  to  the 
ipsissima  verba f  usecl  to  sing  his  portion  of  the 
Athanaisian  Creed  to  the  tune  of  a  hunting  song ; 
and  in  case  this  lax  interpretition  be  allowed,  he 
must  stand  acquitted  of  having  violated  the  direc- 
tion, however  much  he  mit^ht  have  sinned  aj^iinst 
decency  and  pn)priety.  l^hat  the  singing  of  an- 
thems m  parish  churches  was  never  ccmtemplatcd 
by  the  framers  of  our  Liturgy,  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  fact  of  their  having  always  been  accompa- 
nied by  the  organ,  an  instrument  then  only  found 
where  a  "  quire"  existed.  Parish  churches  had 
no  or^ns.  So  recent,  by  comparison,  has  been 
their  introduction  to  parish  churches,  that  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  wnich  contains  eight  hundred 
parishes,  fifty  years  since  there  were  only  six 
organs,  including  that  of  Norwich  Cathedral.  It 
is  this  novel  interpretation  of  the  liturgictil  direc- 
tion, which  has  lefd  to  the  production  and  perform- 
ance of  those  compounds  of  vulgarity,  imbecility, 
and  absurdity,  miscalled  Anthems,  such  iis  at 
present  form  the  pride  and  delight  of  ci>untry 
choirs. 

So  far  has  this  heedless  spirit  of  innovation 
been  carried,  that  in  not  a  few  parish  churches  it 
has  been  attempted  to  introduce  what  is  called 
**  congregational  chanting  ;"  a  practice  of  which 
the  absurdity  has  been  properly  exposed  by  Dr. 
Jebb : — '*  The  musical  tone  being  the  main  feature 
of  the  Cathedral  Service,  it  remains  to  consider 
the  form  in  which  it  is  developed — the  Cathedral 
Chant.  Now  this  is  essentially  antiphcmal.  This 
character  is  presumed  through  the  entire  Prayer 
Book,  and  enters  into  the  combinations,  however 
diversified,  of  every  chant  and  service,  and  of 
most  anthems.  If  this  principle  be  rec()gni2M}d,  it 
will  be  apparent  what  injury  it  must  suflSr  by  the 
modern  and  inconsistent  pnu;tice  of  a  partial 
adoption  of  the  chant.  For  such  a  practice  there 
is  no  authority ;  while  on  every  other  ground 
it  is  utterly  indelensible.  If  every  dean  or  parish 
priest  shall  assume  a  license  to  disturb  and  dis- 
trust the  form  of  the  Church  Service,  what  hope 
is  there  that  a  regard  for  any  other  obli^tion  will 
be  obaerved  ?  .  .  .  Much  has  oeen  said 
of  what  is  called  *  oonzregational  chanting,*  a 
phrase  which  could  only  have  originated  in  igno- 
rance of  the  subject,  historically  as  well  as  music- 
ally repurded.  If  such  a  practice  were  attempted, 
our  musicians  need  give  themselves  no  further 
trouble  about  harmony,  which  had  better  \)e  sup- 

Sressed  altogether.  Melody  too  should  l>e  ahan- 
oned ;  in  short,  all  pretence  at  choral  service  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  up.  Nothing  is  so  dif- 
ficult as  to  chant  well — nothing  is  more  l>eaulirul 
than  the  service  thus  performed — nothing  more 
ludicrous  than  the  attempt  of  a  congregation  to 
scramble  through  it."*  Were  the  knowlwlgo 
acquired  it  would  still  take  a  generation  or  more 
to  get  our  devotional  thoughts  and  habits  into  the 
new  channel. 

The  only  efifeotual  means  of  improving  the  musi- 
cal portion  of  the  parochial  service  will  be  found 
in  a  recurrence  to  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
based,  and  to  the  practice  which  was  in  accordance 
with  that  principle.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
would  demand  a  state  of  musical  culture  similar  to 
that  which  existed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizal)eth  ; 
and  doubtlets,  in  order  to  attain  its  full  and  due 

*  Jebb's  Qioral  Bervioo  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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must  be  difluai.'d. 


sneial  knonledge  of  the  tooJ  art 

'"  t, incuse  we  cBD  credit  nevTH- 
Hpei  acouuDU  or  certain  periodical  Bihibitions  at 
Bseter  and  SL  Martin's  Uullt,  thia  uuat  bare  been, 
in  DU  ainalidegrue,  already  attuioed.  If  the  efiecC 
of  the  "  Kj'etuui"  abuut  which  so  Diuch  has  been 
taid  and  written,  is  not  visible,  or  raUiei  audible, 
in  OUT  plHces  >if  wurabip,  whore  are  we  to  look  for 
iti  Making  every  allowance  fur  partial exu^eni- 
tion,  we  luiijr  sun-lv  aaaume  that  the  power  of 
reading  from  nutee  has  been  conaiderablj  extended 
irithiii  tbu  lust  ten  years,  and  that  our  means  of 
realty  improving  the  music  of  the  parish  church 
ue  pn>greseiy.?lj  incroasina;. 

It  should  ^>e  the  especiiil  care  of  the  clergy  to 
Avail  thcmaelTes  of  these  means  judiciously  and 
«fibotively,  Ui  induce  a  liive  of  this  inspiring  por- 
tion of  public  worship,  and  to  encouiuge  a  general 
desire  Cu  aid  in  it.  If  it  were  poasilile  to  hear 
some  of  the  tine  psultn  tunes  of  our  old  musters 
rang,  OS  uf  yore,  "in  foure  parts,"  b^  two  or  three 
hundred  ossumMed  worshippers,  little  need  be 
added  in  tlie  way  uf  exhortation  and  appeal.  The 
e^t  on  the  ear,  and  still  more  on  the  heart, 
would  be  decisive.  Such  efiects  are  realized  in 
Proteshint  Germany ;  and  why  not  in  Proteslunt 
EnKUmd! 

Meuntimo,  tlie  aid  of  the  cler^,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  given  in  tlie  right  direction,  and  guided 
by  suuio  knowledge  of  the  sohjcct.  But  not  one 
cfergyoian  in  a  ttiousiind  thinks  itdesimhle  tu  odd 
to  his  other  acquirements  at  a  university  any  ' 
knowledge  of  music;  although  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  ought  to  1w  eminently  the  schools  of  sound 
musiud  education.  Each  university  has  its  musi- 
cal professor,  wliuse  duty  it  is.  and  whose  practice 
it  formerly  was,  to  give  such  instruotion  as  the 
future  clergyman  will  most  want.  Even  Crom- 
well took  care  that  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Oxlbrd  pro- 
tessor  of  luusic,  regularly  giive  his  music  lecture.* 
This  soring  of  knowledge,  if  not  dried  up,  is  at 
least  disused ;  though  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have 
■till  their  choirs,  indeed  scanty  and  incompetent 
when  compared  with  their  former  numbers  and 
attainments;  and  they  have  still  their  musical 
libraries,  unrivalled  in  England.  The  machine  is 
in  existence ;  let  its  rust  be  rubbed  off,  and  let  it 
be  once  more  set  to  work  ;  what  it  once  did,  it  can 
do  again.  But  until  our  clergy  have  acquired  the 
requisite  knowledge,  let  them  refrain  irom  any  at- 
tempt at  innovation.  They  may  be  sure  that  the 
musical  service  of  the  Church  was  not  appointed 
and  oivided  by  chance,  but  was  the  result  of  sound 
knowledge  and  niuture  judgment ;  and  that  the 
parties  liy  wlioni  alone  itcanbe  successfolly  broken 
in  u|>on  and  reformed,  must  know  what  they  are 
about  :u>  well  as  tliose  did  who  formed  the  system 

We  huva  alrea/ly  mentioned  that  the  Reformed 
Churches  uf  (iermnny  and  Holland  have  of  lute  ex- 
changed metrical  psiklms  for  hymns.  In  case  we 
should  ever  propose  following  their  example,  we 
must  givu  our  people  better  hymns  and — what  is 
equally  important^ — better  schoolmaaten,  compe- 
tent to  teuch  their  schohtrs  bow  to  sing  them.  Ihe 
subject  is  important  at  present,  both  in  a  leligioaa 


ana  political  point  of  view.  The  semi -Romanist* 
among  us  must  be  prevented  from  depriving  the 
[^ongregittion  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  living  ele- 
ments of  the  national  worabip,  and  from  reducing 
the  congregation,  even  in  our  parochial  churches, 
by  means  of  anthems  and  intonations,  to  the  con- 
dition of  simple  assistants,  as  faros  singing  is  con- 
cerned, of  a  sort  of  mass  in  English.  When  hymna 
and  hymn  tunes  are  procided,  it  will  be  still  indis- 
pensable tliat  the  people  should  bii  taught.  Here 
everything  depends  on  the  schoolmusler.  Can 
men  brought  up  at  St.  Mark's,  and  similir  insti- 
tutions of  the  National  Society,  he  relied  on  (or 
thia  purpose!  Can  an  almost  exclusive  truiningin 
sacerdotal  performances,  invented  and  used  to  ex- 
clude congregational  singing,  as  a  Protesliint  nui- 
sance,beagood  preparution  for  itT  Kext. suf^Ms- 
ing  bishops,  deuns,  and  chapters  not  to  he  wunling 
in  good  will,  do  they  understand  enough  uf  lausio 
to  bear  their  part  in  this  relbnn  T 

The  publiciktiona  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this 
article  indicate  an  increased  attention  b>  the  histoiy 
and  character  of  English  psalmody,  and  they  alu 
illustrate  its  state  at  their  diferent  periods.  The 
lirst,  a  reprint  in  score  of  Est's  extremely  rare  and 
valuable  collection,  hna  been  issued  by  a  Society, 


BO  many  interesting  and  r 
positions  of  the  IDIixiibcthan  age.  The  second  is  a 
.reprint of  Itaveiidcroft's  collection  (of  which  the 
lunginal  edition  is  not  less  rare  than  that  of  Est), 
by  a  clergyman  whose  knonledge  of  music  bos  been 
sufficiently  evidenced  in  his  various  contributions 
to  the  cathedral  as  well  as  the  parochial  service. 
The  third  presents  a  more  eitended  and  divoraified 
epitome  of  psalmody  in  diffijrent  countries,  and 
thrcmgh  successive  epochs :  comprising  some  of  the 
best  psiilm  tunes  of  the  English  aohool,  from  the 
lime  of  Tallis  to  the  present  day,  chorals  of  Baoh 
and  other  eminent  German  musicians,  and  those 
also  of  the  Genevan  and  other  foreign  Protestant 
Churches. 


"  Bldb  Betm  or  Scotund." — It  is  not  generally 
known  that  this  beautiful  melody  was  compoud  by 
Mrs,  Jordan.  I  have  now  before  me  an  origiolU 
printed  copy  with  the  following  title  : 

"  The  Blue  Bell  of  Scotlaml,  a  Favorite  BaUad,  aa 
composed  and  sung  by  Mrs.  Jordnu,  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Idne.  Printed  for  Rd.  Itirchnll,  at  bis 
Musical  Circulating  Library,  1-io  New  Bond  Street." 

It  has  no  date,  but  tVom  other  sources  I  find  tluit  it 
may  be  correctly  assigiied  to  Ihe  year  IBOl.  The 
words,  which  are  very  nonsensical,  relate  to  the 
Marc|uis  of  Huntlj'e  dupnrture  for  Holland  with  Uie 
British  forces  under  the  command  of  Ihe  gallant  Sir 
Rilph  AbercrombiB  in  17'J».  In  TheJVew  Whita  of 
tkt  JVight,  or  the  Toica  and  Ctnialiy  SoHgittr  for 
1801,  London,  C.  ShepparU,  occurs,  p.  74,  "Blue 
Bell  of  Scotland,  sung  by  Mrs.  Jordan,"  and,  p.  75, 
a  parody  upon  it  called  "  Blue  Bell  of  Tuthill  Fields," 
whose  hero  is  a  convict  "gone  to  Botany  .Bay." 
Ritson,  in  his  JVorlh  Covntry  Choristtr,  ItKIS,  p. 
12,  prints  a  version  entitled  "  The  New  Highland 
Lad,"  with  this  note  : 

"This  song  iios  been  lately  introduced  upon  the 
st&ge  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  who  knew  neither  the  icordt 


lawo,  piaflitd  to  Comu,  ia  Warton's 
sditinn'uf  Milbru's  miuor  pHsma  (p.  132).  Whers  Cat- 
nnlsU  or  Kapubhcant  an  oonoerned,  Wartoa  was  too 
prqodioed  to  be  just  or  accirate. 


Z5« 
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Trom  aiuurpe't  Magailiie. 
A  DAY  IN  A  FRENCH  CRIMINAL  COURT. 

BY  MISS  PARDOB. 

As  I  chanced,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  to  be 
residing  in  a  town  in  the  north  of  France  during 
the  assizes,  I  became  a  regular  reader  of  the 
Gazette  des  Tribunaujc,  in  the  hope  of  compre- 
hending, thanks  to  this  professional  study,  the 
daily  and  hourly  reports  which  were  made  to  me 
of  the  proceedings  of   the  melancholy  tribunal 
which  had,  by  the  influx  of  visitors  that  it  occa- 
sioned, rendered  the  ordinarily  quiet  streets  of  our 
gray  old  city  a  scene  of  movement  and  bustle 
wholly  foreign  to  their  usual  aspect.     Mv  purpose, 
however,  singularly  failed.     With  my  thoroughly 
English   notions  of   a  court  of  justice,  and  the 
solemnity  of  a  trial  on  whose  result  frequently 
hinged  the  whole  future  welfare,  and  even  the  life, 
of  a  fellow-creature,  I  was  unable  to  recognize  as 
feasible  the  piquant  anecdotes  and  startling  dis- 
crepancies which  afforded  subject  of  conversation 
at  our  tea-table  ;  while  the  broad  and  bold  columns 
of  the  official  journal  a£&)rded  me  no  efficient  assist- 
ance ;  for  even  these — although  in  point  of  fact  I 
found  the  crime,  the  accusation,  the  defence,  and 
the  sentence,  all  duly  recorded — to  the  more  un- 
professional reader  formed  by  no  means  the  most 
salient  or  engrossing  portions  of  the  report,  where- 
in the  compiler — ^like  certain  reviewers,  who,  in 
order  to  manufticture  a  *'  taking**  article  for  their 
own  pages,  are  accustomed  to  pass  over  unnoticed 
the  more  important  and  solid  portions  of  a  work, 
and  to  fasten  upon  its  entertaining  passa^s,  in 
order  to  lighten  at  once  their  own  labors  and  those 
of  their  subscribers — the  compiler  (as  I  was  about 
to  say,  when  I  indulged  in  the  above  interminable 
parenthesis)   had    apparently  occupied    {iiniself 
rather  in  weaving  a  species  of  legal  romance,  than 
in  simply  stating  the  broad  fiuS ""composing  the 
framework  of  the  moral  tragedy  upon  which  he  was 
engaged.    1*0  me  it  appeared  strange,  even  with 
all  the  love  of  dramatic  effect  natural  to  our  Galil- 
ean neighbors,   that  they  should  be  enabled  to 
deduce  a  social  novel  from  every  trial  of  any  im- 
portance which  ciime  before  their  courts ;  and  so 
greatly  did  this  wonder  increase  upon  me,  that, 
after  consideru])le  hesitation,  I  resolved  to  judge 
for  myself  in  how  fur  these  extraordinary  reports 
were  wortliy  of  credence.     To  do  this  effectually 
it  was  of  course  necessary  to  witness  the  passage 
of  some  great  criminal  through  the  awful  ordeal  of 
human  justice — to  brace  my  nerves,  and  to  resolve 
to  watch,  with  all  the  philosophy  1  could  com- 
mand,  the   fearful   wrestling  of   foul    guilt    or 
outraged  innocence  with  the  stupendous  power  of 
legal   tiilent  and  of  legal   ingenuity.    No  petty 
crime  could  enable  me  to  do  this  ;  for  in  France,  as  I 
was  well  aware,  trials  for  minor  oflences  are  con- 
ducted with  a  haste  and  brevity  proportioned  to 
their  insignificance ;  and  I  accoraingly  awaited 
with  considerable  trepidation  the  announcement 
of  one  of  those  more  fearful  accusations  which  in- 
volve the  peualtv  of  death.     Unhappily,  this  was 
not  h)n;i;  in  coming  ;  and  I  was,  ere  the  close  of 
the  session,  informed  that  a  young  peasant  woman, 
from  an  adjoining  hamlet,  was  about  to  take  her 
trial  for  the  two^ld  crime  of  murder  and  arson ; 
and  at  the  same  time  assured  that  no  doubt  what- 
ever, from  the  evidence  of  the  procis-verbal  (or 
preliminary  examination),  existed  of  her  guilt; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  great  relief  to 


me  to  ascertain  that  her  intended  victim  still  sor- 
yived. 

The  approaches  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  were 
almost  cnoked  by  the  anxious  multitude  who  were 
struggling  to  eroct  an  entrance,  as,  led  by  a  pro- 
fessional nriend,  I  made  my  way  by  a  private  stair- 
case to  the  seat  which  had  been  reserved  for  me. 
The  aspect  of  the  court  was  solemn  and  imposing. 
Immediately  before  me  was  a  dais,  raised  two  steps 
above  the  floor  of  the  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
behind  a  long  table  covered  with  black  serge,  stood 
the  chairs  of  the  president  (or  judge^  and  his  two 
assistants,  over  whose  heads  extended,  from  the 
lofty  roof  to  the  summit  of  their  seats,  a  colossal 
painting  of  our  Siwiour  upon  the  cross.  On  the 
left  hand,  an  enclosed  space  was  appropriated  to 
the  procureur-g^n^ral  de  la  Republique  (or  attor- 
ney-general), oeyond  which  stretched,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  platform,  the  jury-box.  On  the 
right  hand,  a  second  enclosure  (or  loge)  formed  the 
place  allotted  for  the  greffier  (or  registrar) ,  while 
a  tier  of  seats,  corresponding  with  those  occupied 
by  the  jury,  were  destined  to  accommodate  the  coun- 
sel for  tne  defence ;  and,  in  cases  of  political 
delinquency,  the  accused  themselves,  and  their 
friends.  These  seats  bear  the  name  of  the  Benches 
of  the  Accused ;  but  behind  them  rises  a  third, 
beside  which  opens  a  small  door,  and  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  frightful  appellation  of  the 
Bench  of  Infamy.  In  minor  trials,  this  elevated 
seat  is  occupied  only  by  two  gendarmes,  who, 
after  having  escorted  their  prisoners  to  the  entrance 
of  the  court,  and  delivered  them  in.to  the  keeping 
of  the  proper  officers,  afterwards  introduce  them- 
selves by  the  ^mall  door  already  alluded  to ;  but, 
in  all  cases  invplving  life  or  the  galleys,  they  seat 
then^lves  on  either  side  the  culprit,  over  whose 
erery  movement  they  keep  a  scrupulous  watch. 

To  complete  the  picture,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  platform,  facing  the 
president,  and  consequently  with  its  l)ack  to  the 
audience,  was  placed  a  large  arm-chair,  raised  one 
step  from  the  floor,  and  appropriated  to  the  wit- 
nesses ;  while  four  ranges  of  enclosed  benches 
formed  the  reserved  seats,  and  shut  in  the  dais, 
being  themselves  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
the  court  by  a  stout  wooden  partition,  breast-high, 
behind  which  all  ingress  is  free,  and  is  accom- 
plished through  a  separate  door. 

At  the  appointea  hour  a  bell  rang,  and  the 
officers  of  the  court  entered  and  took  their  seats. 
The  president  wore  a  black  cloak,  lined  and  edged 
with  scarlet,  and  a  high  cap  of  black  cloth,  witn  a 
scarlet  sash  about  his  waist.  The  procureur  de 
la  Republique  was  also  robed  in  black,  edged  with 
white  fur,  with  a  blue  sash," and  two  rows  of  broad 
silver  lace  upon  his  cap  ;  while  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner — a  young  and  eloquent  man,  who  had 
volunteered  to  undertake  her  defence — wore  a 
gown  of  black  silk,  and  differed  little  in  his  ap- 
pearance from  a  student  at  one  of  our  own  univer- 
sities. 

After  some  examination  of  papers,  and  an 
exhibition  of  that  by-play  among  the  officials 
which  appears  to  be  the  usual  preliminary  of  all 
legal  investigations,  a  second  bell  rang  out.  The 
twenty  individuals  composing  the  jury  were  called 
and  sworn ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
box,  than  the  president  adjusted  his  spectacles, 
and  fell  back  in  his  seat.  The  small  door — that 
which  has  been  the  door  of  doom  to  so  many 
trembling  and  justice-fearing  criminals,  and  which 
is  doubtlessly  still  &ted  to  afbrd  ingress  to  scores 
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of  others— opened  as  noiselessly  as  though  it  feared 
to  drown  the  heart-throb  of  the  wretched  woman 
who  stood  upon  its  threshold,  and,  behind  a  stal- 
wart gendarme,  entered  a  female  peasant,  with  her 
head  bowed  upon  her  bosom,  followed  in  her  turn 
by  a  second  armed  guardian. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  excite  a  false  sympathy, 
by  describing  the  prisoner  as  one  of  those  fair 
beings  whose  personal  beauty  is  adapted  to  disarm 
justioe  by  captivating  the  pity  of  its  ministers  ;  but 
I  may,  nevertheless,  be  permitted  to  remark  that 
her  appearance  was  singularly  prepossessing,  and 
that  it  was  easy  to  decide,  at  the  firat  glance,  that, 
under  other  circumstances,  she  could  not  have 
failed  to  attract  notice.  She  was  young ;  and,  al- 
though her  features  were  now  swollen  from  inces- 
sant weeping,  and  her  complexion  almost  purple 
from  emotion,  the  luxuriance  of  her  pale-brown 
hair,  the  long  lashes  by  which  her  eyes  were 
shaded,  the  extreme  neatness  of  her  dress,  and  the 
remarkable,  although  somewhat  redundant,  sym- 
metry of  her  figure,  could  not  be  passed  over  with- 
out remark.  As  she  dropped  upon  the  bench,  in 
obedience  to  the  gesture  of  one  of  her  guardians, 
her  head  fell  heavily  upon  her  bosom,  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  which  was 
already  steeped  with  her  tears. 

There  was  a  momentary  hush  throughout  the 
crowded  court,  interrupted  only  by  the  rustling 
of  papers,  or  the  occasional  heavy  sob  of  the  pris- 
oner ;  and  then  the  voice  of  the  president  broke 
ooldly  and  harshly  upon  the  silence. 

**  Accused,  stand  up." 

He  was  obeyed;  but  still  the  burning  cheeks 
were  hidden  by  the  friendly  handkerchief. 

**  Remove  your  hand  from  your  fiice — ^hold  up 
your  head — and  answer  me." 

The  hand  was  withdrawn — the  head  raised,  but 
only  for  a  moment — and  then  the  interrogatory  was 
resumed. 

**  What  is  your  name  ?" 

**  Rosalie  Marie " 

**  Your  age?' 


**  Twenty-four  years." 

"Your  calling?" 

**  Wife  of  Baptiste  — 


-'  a  former  ;  I  assisted 
him  in  his  farm. 

*^  An  able  assistant!"  remarked  the  nrocureur 
sarcastically  to  the  president,  who  replied  by  a 
quiet  smile. 

"Are  you  aware  of  the  crime  of  which  you  are 
accused?" 

The  answer  was  a  violent  passion  of  tears. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  cold  voice.  "  Greffier, 
read  the  accusation." 

This  formidable  document,  based  on  the  proch- 
verbal  drawn  up  on  the  spot  by  the  mayor  of  the 
village,  amid  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire,  set 
forth  that  Rosalie,  having  been  hired  as  a  general 
servant  by  the  proprietors  of  a  small  farm,  the 
joint  property  of  an  aged  man  and  his  sister,  had 
engaged  the  affections  of  her  master's  son,  who, 
finding  that  lie  could  not  induce  her  to  return  his 
passion  upon  easier  terms,  had  ultimately  married 
her,  to  tlie  extreme  annoyance  of  his  family,  and 
especially  of  his  maiden  aunt,  whose  pride  was 
wounded  by  what  she  considered  as  a  degrading 
union.  At  the  period  of  the  fire,  Rosalie  was  the 
mother  of  a  child  of  four  years  old,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  the  birth  of  a  second ;  but  discomfort 
and  dissensiim  had  already  supervened  between  the 
young  couple.  The  father  of  Biptiste,  indeed,  had 
become  reconciled  to    his  daughter-in-law ;  but 


such  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  his  sister, 
who  lost  no  opportunity  of  exciting  the  anger  of 
her  nephew  aeainst  his  wife,  whenever  the  latter 
failed  to  obey  ner  behests ;  while,  as  it  was  proved 
by  several  witnesses,  Rosalie  became  at  length  so 
much  irritated  by  the  ceaseless  severity  of  which 
she  was  the  object,  and  so  indignant  at  the  taunts 
uttered  against  her  previous  poverty,  that  she  had 
been  more  than  once  heard  to  declare  tlUkt  she 
wished  the  farm  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  her 
husband  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  common  laborer; 
and  that  she  would  gladly  fire  it  herself,  in  order 
to  be  delivered  from  the  life  of  wretchedness  to 
which  she  was  then  condemned.  More  than  one 
witness,  stated  the  accusation,  would  swear  to  this 
fact,  which  at  once  pointed  suspicion  towajrds  ^he 
prisoner;  when,  several  months  previous  to  the 
present  trial,  on  a  calm  evening,  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock,  long  after  the  farm  servants  had 
quitted  the  premises,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  ]t)am 
adjacent  to  the  dwelling-house  occupied  by  tihe 
family,  which,  afler  consuming  the  out-buifdings 
and  several  stacks  of  unthreshed  grain  and  beans, 
had  been  with  difficulty  extinguished  by  the  en^ 
getic  labor  of  the  villagers. 

Among  other  evidence  tendered  to  the  mayor 
during  this  examination  was  that  of  the  inai<len 
aunt,  who,  to  her  unqualified  accusation  of  the 
prisoner  as  the  sole  author  of  the  catastrophe, 
superadded  the  information  that  Rosalie  had,  oply 
a  week  or  two  previously,  attempted  to  murder  her 
husband,  by  mixing  a  Quantity  of  white  powder 
in  some  soup,  which  had  been  kept  warm  for  his 
supper  upon  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  and  wl]^ich 
had  produced  violent  vomitings,  after  he  had  par- 
taken of  it  about  half  an  hour. 

As  the  monotonous  accents  of  the  greffier  fell 
upon  her  ear,  the  unhappy  woman  sat  with  her 
hands  forcibly  clasped  together,  and  her  flushed 
face  and  eager  eyes  turned  steadily  towards  him  ; 
but  he  no  sooner  ceased  reading,  than  she  started 
convulsively  from  her  seat,  and,  leaning  forward 
eagerly  towards  the  bench,  exclaimed,  "I  am 
innocent,  M.  le  President ;  I  am  innocent !" 

**  Peace  !"  thundered  out  the  frowning  official ; 
and  then,  as  the  wretched  prisoner  sank  back 
between  her  guards,  and  once  more  endeavored 
to  conceal  herself,  he  extended  his  arm  towards 
her,  and,  with  outstretched  finger,  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  court  to  the  quailing  form  of  the 
accused,  amid  a  silence  so  deep  that  it  could  al- 
most be  heard,  and  which  he  ultimately  terminated 
by  these  extraordinary  words : — "  You  see  that 
woman,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  who  has  just  so 
vehemenUy  declared  her  innocence ;  and  now  I, 
in  my  turn,  tell  you  that  I  entertain  no  doubt  of 
her  guilt;  and  that  I,  moreover,  believe  her  to 
be  capable  of  anything." 

Be  it  remembered  that  this  declaration  on;  the 
part  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  court — of  the 
man  who  sat  beneath  the  awful  effigy  of  a  crucified 
Saviour — and  to  whom  had  been  delegated  the 
supreme  duty  of  administering  even-handed  justice 
alike  to  the  accused  and  to  society,  did  not  even 
await  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  whose  revela- 
tions were  to  decide  a  question  of  life  and  death 
— but  that  he  volunteered  this  frightftd  assertion 
before  any  distinct  jtroof  of  the  guiU  m  the  prisoner 
Md  been  adduced ;  nor  should  the  fact  oe  overlooked 
that  the  jury,  which  was  composed  of  small  fanners 
and  petty  tradesmen,  regarded  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence the  solemn  and  stately  personage  who  had 
arrived  firom  the  capita  expressly  to  preside  oyer 
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the  tribuDal  of  thoir  remote  provinoe,  and  that 
they  were  consequently  prepared  to  consider  his 
opinion  as  infallible. 

I  watched  the  countenances  of  those  who  were 
nearest  to  mo,  and  I  at  once  perceived  that  the 
oruel  words  of  the  president  had  not  failed  in  their 
effect ;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  possible  that  such  a 
declaration,  pronounced,  moreover,  with  an  em- 
phasis which  appeared  to  ensure  the  perfect  con- 
viction of  the  speaker,  could  do  otherwise  than 
impress  every  one  who  heard  it ;  and  it  was  amid 
the  sensation  produced  by  this  startling  incident 
that  the  6rst  witness  was  called  and  sworn. 

This  witness  was  the  aunt ;  and,  if  my  precon- 
ceived notions  of  a  criminal  trial  had  already  been 
shaken,  I  became  still  more  bewildered  and  sur- 
prised as  the  proceedings  progressed.  Instead,  as 
IS  the  case  in  our  own  courts  of  law,  of  rejecting 
all  merely  hearsay  evidence,  the  old  woman  was 
urged,  alternately  by  the  president  and  the  pro- 
cure ur,  to  detail  all  the  reports  consequent  upon 
the  fire  ;  and  to  repeat  what  Jean-Marie  So-and-so 
bad  said  relatively  to  the  prisoner  to  Dominique, 
or  Joseph,  or  Jules;  while  the  bitter  volubility 
of  the  vindictive  witness,  whose  occasional  glances 
of  hatred  towaixls  the  accused  sufficiently  testified 
to  the  feeling  by  which  she  was  actuated,  ably 
seconded  their  efforts ;  and  throughout  a  whole 
half-hour  she  poured  forth,  in  the  most  gutteral 
patois,  a  tide  of  village  gossip  and  scandal,  all  of 
which  tended  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  prisoner. 
Two  leading  facts  were,  however,  elicited  from  her 
eyidence,  which  threw  considerable  doubt  upon 
her  statements.  The  farm  at  which  the  fire  had 
occurred  was  the  joint  property  of  her  brother  and 
herself;  and  she  had  oeen  careful  to  insure  her 
own  portion  of  the  estate  against  the  very  calamity 
which  had  taken  place  ;  nor  had  she  failed,  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  event,  to  claim  the 
amount  due  to  her,  after  having  solemnly  sworn 
that  she  believed  the  fire  to  have  been  purely  acci- 
dental. She,  moreover,  admitted,  that  she  haid  not 
accused  the  prisoner  of  the  crime  of  arson  until 
the  money  had  been  paid  over  to  her ;  while  the 
cross-questioning  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  soon 
enabled  him  to  prove  that,  subsequently  to  her 
having  done  so,  on  being  informed  that  should  her 
step-niece  be  found  guilty  of  arson,  she  would  be 
ddled  upon  to  refund  her  insurance  money,  she 
had  endeavored  to  recall  her  accusation,  and  to 

Eersuade  her  neighbors  that  they  had  misunderstood 
er  meaning.  It  was,  however,  too  late ;  her 
extreme  loquacity  had  rung  an  alarum  throughout 
the  village — the  ignorant  are  always  greedy  of 
the  marvellous — and  her  disclaimers  were  uni- 
versally disregarded.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet  at  once  decided  that  Rosalie  was  the  incen- 
diary ;  and,  with  a  pertinacity  which  almost  drove 
the  aunt  to  desperation,  quoted  her  own  declara- 
tions as  evidence  of  the  fact.  Thus  taken  in  her 
own  toils,  the  heartless  old  woman,  instead  of 
acknowledging  that  she  had  no  authority  for  the 
rumors  which  she  had  spread,  but  had  been  insti- 
gated to  this  act  of  cruel  injustice  by  her  hatred 
and  jealousy  of  her  step-niece,  vehemently  declared 
that,  since  such  was  the  case,  if  she  were  com- 

Glled  to  refund  the  money,  she  would  at  least 
.ve  the  life  of  the  prisoner  as  some  oonpensa- 
feion  fi}r  the  loss. 

When  accused  by  the  counsel  of  having  made 
use  of  this  threat,  her  denial  was  faint  and  sallen, 
and  finally  terminated  by  the  fiendish  remark, 


that,  if  she  had  ever  said  so,  she  was  prepared  to 
abide  by  it ;  that  she  maintiiined  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  that  they  should  do  better,  even  if 
they  lost  the  money,  so  that  they  were  rid  of  her 
nephew's  wife  along  with  it. 

As  these  malignant  words  passed  her  lips  a  low 
murmur  filled  the  court,  and  the  president  ordered 
her  to  stand  down.  Half-a-dozen  other  witnesses 
were  then  successively  called  on  the  same  side, 
and  in  every  case  were  asked  whether  they  were 
relatives,  friends,  or  lovers  of  the  prisoner  ?  To 
which  question  two  sturdy  young  peasants  an- 
swered bitterly,  **  No,  thank  God  !"  and  in  both 
instances  it  was  elicited  by  her  counsel  that  they 
were  discarded  suitors,  who  had,  since  her  mar- 
riage, caused  frequent  misunderstandings  between 
herself  and  her  husband. 

Still,  hour  aflter  hour,  the  tide  of  words  flowed 
on,  and  no  one  proof  of  guilt  had  been  brought 
against  the  prisoner.  At  intervals,  some  leading 
question,  well  calculated  to  cause  her  to  criminate 
herself,  was  abruptly  put  by  the  president,  and 
at  each  denial  she  was  desired  to  remember  that 
she  had  confessed  as  much  during  her  previous 
examination ;  but,  agit^ited  as  she  was,  she  stiU 
retained  sufficient  self-possession  to  refute  the  asser- 
tion, declaring  that  sue  never  could  have  accused 
herself  of  a  crime  of  which  she  wus  innocent. 

As  the  next  name  was  called,  and  one  of  the 
ushers  of  the  jcourt  was  about  to  introduce  a  new 
witness,  a  faint  scream  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
prisoner,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  fit  of 
weeping  ;  and  I  grew  sick  at  heart  lest  she  was  at 
last  to  find  herself  in  contact  with  an  accuser 
whose  charge  she  could  not  refute.  A  slight  con- 
fusion at  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  a  low  murmur, 
and  the  dragging  of  heavy  steps  along  the  floor, 
at  that  moment  diverted  my  attention  firom  the 
wretched  woman  ;  and  I  saw  slowly  approaching 
the  witness  chair,  an  infirm  and  aged  man,  sup- 
ported bv  two  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
court.  As  he  was  led  forward,  he  looked  helplessly 
from  side  to  side,  as  if  bewildered  by  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  about  him  ;  and,  after  having  been 
assisted  up  the  steps  of  the  dais,  he  dropped  into 
the  chair  to  which  he  was  conducted,  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  rise  when  told  by  tlie  president  to  stand 
up  while  he  took  the  customary  oath. 

**  Stand  up,*'  related  the  usher  ;  but  the  old 
man  continued  motionless. 

**  He  can't  hear,"  shouted  the  harsh  voice  of 
his  sister  from  the  extremity  of  the  court ;  **  he  's 
been  deaf  this  many  a  year ;  you  must  shout  into 
his  ear."  The  usher  acted  upon  this  suggestion; 
but  the  poor  old  man  only  shook  his  gray  head,  and 
laughed. 

**  Does  he  know  why  he  is  here?"  asked  the 
president  impatiently. 

**Not  he,''  replied  the  same  voluntary  spokes- 
woman; **  we  aid  n't  tell  him,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  come." 

^*  Can  he  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of 
an  oath  1" 

**  May-be  yes,  may-be  no ;  he 's  childish  like ; 
but  you  can  try  him." 

*'  This  is  trifling  with  the  court ! "  exclaimed  the 
presideDJtaognlT ;  '*  and  cruel  to  this  poor  old  man. 
WhoishoT^ 

'*  HiBrhiiabaii4'i  fiittber,  my  brother  ;  the  father-i 
iii4avF  Uiat  abe  tried  to  bum  out,"  responded  the 
woman. 

**8ileiiQe!"  ahoatsd  the  president.    '^  Usher, 
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remote  this  man  from  the  court,  and  see  that  he  is 
taken  care  of  until  he  can  be  conveyed  to  his 
home." 

He  was  obeyed ;  the  old  man  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  leave  his  seat,  and  many  a  tear  followed 
him  as  ho  disappeared.  It  was  a  most  painful 
spectacle,  nor  was  it  the  only  one  which  we  were 
destined  to  witness ;  for,  before  the  examination 
was  resumed,  an  individual  approached  the  bench, 
and  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  president,  who, 
with  an  irritated  gesture,  impatiently  replied, 
"  Well,  if  it  must  be  so  ;  but  we  are  losing  time." 

The  messenger  made  a  sign,  and  he  had  no 
sooner  done  so  than  a  woman  appeared  at  a  side 
door,  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms,  with  which 
she  approached  the  prisoner,  who  eagerly  leant  for- 
ward to  receive  it.  The  child  sprang  with  a  joyful 
cry  of  recognition  into  the  embrace  of  its  wretched 
mother,  who  for  a  moment  strained  it  convulsively 
to  her  bosom  ;  but  when  she  endeavored  to  give  it 
the  nourishment  which  it  required,  the  infant 
flung  itself  violently  back,  terriHed  by  the  feverish 
contact,  and  could  not  be  induced  again  to  ap- 
proach her.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  agony  de- 
picted upon  the  countenance  of  the  unhappy  pris- 
oner ;  her  tears  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
dried  up ;  and,  rising  from  her  seat,  she  gave 
back  the  struggling  infant  into  the  arms  of  its 
nurse  without  a  word.  Had  she  been  the  veriest 
criminal  on  earth,  she  was  an  object  of  intense 
pity  at  that  moment ! 

The  proceedings  were  once  more  resumed.  Other 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  followed,  but  the  ev- 
idence was  still  vague  and  inconclusive  ;  and  at 
length  the  prooureur  rose  to  address  the  court. 
His  speech  was  eloquent  and  emphatic ;  but, 
although  ho  cleverly  availed  himself  of  every  op- 
portunity of  bringing  the  guilt  of  both  charges 
home  to  the  prisoner,  he  was  rather  startling  than 
convincing  in  his  arguments.  He  repeatedly  called 
upon  her  to  deny  the  truth  of  his  conclusions,  but 
he  gave  her  no  opportunity  of  doing  so  ;  he  hurled 
at  her  the  most  bitter  invectives,  applied  to  her 
the  most  opprobrious  epithets,  and  defied  her  to 
summon  a  single  witness  to  prove  her  innocence, 
or  to  save  her  from  an  ignominious  death ;  and, 
finally,  he  reproached  her  with  her  ingratitude  to  a 
family  by  \^hose  generosity  she  had  been  raised 
from  poverty  to  comfort ;  reminded  her  of  the  dis- 
grace which  she  had  brought,  not  only  upon  the 
wretched  old  man  of  eighty-six  years  of  a^e,  who 
had  been  miidc  through  her  means  a  public  spec- 
tiicle,  but  also  .upon  the  helpless  children  to  whom 
she  had  given  birth,  and  especially  upon  the  inno- 
cent and  ill-fated  infant  who  had  first  seen  the 
light  through  the  iron  bars  of  a  prison. 

It  was  a  frightful  piece  of  elocution  ;  never  for 
an  instiint  did  he  appear  to  remember  that  the 
wret<.'hed  prisoner  might  yet,  despite  appearances, 
have  iiocii  wrongfully  accused,  and  have  been  a 
victim  rather  than  a  criminal.  There  was  no 
leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy,  no  relenting,  no 
gleam  of  light  thrown  upon  the  darkness  of  the 
picture ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  miserable 
woman  felt  she  was  lost  long  before  his  terrible 
words  ceased  to  vibrate  in  her  ears.  For  a  time 
she  had  sat  motionless,  gazing  upon  him  with  a 
wild  stiire  of  affrighted  wonder ;  but  as  he  rigidly 
heaped  circumstance  upon  circumstance,  recapitu- 
lated the  gossip  of  the  villagers,  and  deduoed  from 
the  most  apparently  unimportant  fiicts  t!^  most 
condemnatory  conclusions,  she  gradually  lank 
lower  and  lower  upon  her  seat^  until  she  appealed 


no  longer  able  to  sustain  herself;  and,  when  a 
deep  and  thrilling  silence  succeeded  to  the  speech 
of  the  public  accuser,  her  choking  sobs  were  dis- 
tinctly audible. 

The  procureur  was  right ;  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence  were  unable  to  prove  her  innocence  of  the 
crime  imputed  to  her ;  but  they  one  and  all  bore 
evidence  to  the  irreproachability  of  her  character; 
to  her  piety,  her  inaustry,  her  neighborly  helpful- 
ness, and  her  charity,  both  of  word  and  deed. 
They  showed,  moreover,  that  she  hivd  borne  with 
patience  and  submission  the  tyranny  of  her  hus- 
band's aunt,  the  violence  of  that  husband  himself, 
and  that  she  had  been  to  her  father-in-l.iw  a  de- 
voted and  affectionate  daughter. 

"  But,"  said  the  procureur  to  one  of  her  panegyr- 
ists, **  if  the  accused  were  indeed  the  admirable 
person  whom  you  describe,  how  do  you  account  for 
her  having  made  so  many  enemies,  and  for  the 
general  belief  in  her  guilt  prevalent  throughout 
the  village?" 

*' Ha,  monsieur!"  replied  the  brave  young 
peasant ;  as  he  turned  a  hasty  and  sympatnizing 
glance  towards  the  prisoner  ;  '•^  hate  grows  faster 
than  love,  and  lasts  longer.  Before  the  neighbors 
dreamt  of  Rosalie's  good  luck— or,  rather,  bad 
luck,  as  it  has  since  turned  out,  poor  woman! — 
there  was  many  a  lad  in  the  village  that  hoped  to 
make  her  his  wife ;  but  she  listened  to  none  of 
them,  and  they  can't  forgive  her  for  having  marriod 
above  them." 

"  And  you,  not  having  been  of  the  number,  can 
afford  to  say  a  good  word  for  her.  Is  that  what 
we  are  to  un&rstand?"  asked  the  procureur, 
sarcastically. 

**  No,  monsieur,"  was  the  sturdy  reply  ;  **  but 
I  loved  her  too  well  to  bear  malice." 

A  gleam  of  light  at  last!  But,  alas  !  too  faint 
to  penetrate  the  gloom  of  her  prison  cell. 

''Stand  down,"  said  the  president;  and  the 
heroic  young  man  obeyed.  And  this  was  heroism  ; 
for  he  had  boldly  avowed  his  affection  for  one  who 
had  appeared  to  l>e  abandoned  by  every  other 
human  being — her  adopted  father  had  abandoned 
her  in  the  unconsciousness  of  second  childhood — her 
infant,  in  the  terror  of  hopelessness — her  friends, 
from  the  dread  of  shame — she  stood  alone,  until 
that  humble  but  upright  man  braved  the  world's 
withering  scorn,  and  dared  the  contemptooos 
laughter  of  his  fellows  to  silence  one  throb  of  her 
bursting  heart. 

The  last  witness  had  been  heard,  and  the  counsel 
rose  for  the  defence.  He  no  doubt  felt  that  he  had 
undertaken  not  only  a  difficult,  but  an  onerous 
task,  for  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech  be 
was  visibly  agitated ;  he  perpetually  repeated 
himself;  and,  instead  of  plunging  boldly  into  the 
heart  of  his  subject,  and  at  once  grappling  with  the 
charges  brought  against  his  client,  he  dwelt  u]M>n 
her  youth,  on  the  agony  of  mind  and  body  which 
she  had  undergone  for  so  many  months,  and  On 
the  misery  which  she  must  have  endured  when 
she  gave  birth  to  her  last  infant  in  disgrace  and 
tears.  Suddenly,  however,  he  rallied;  and  de- 
clared, with  an  energy  as  startling  as  it  was  unex- 
pected, that,  although  the  sufibringB  which  he  bad 
enumerated  were  of  themselves  almost  a  suffioient 
punishment  for  the  crimes  of  which  she  was  ac- 
cused, he  had  no  intention  of  asking  an  acquittal 
upon  snch  grounds. 

**No,  eentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  exclaimed, 
vehement^,  *^we  seek  no  such  subterfuge— ^ws 
desire  no  impunity  which  does  not  restore  our 
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honor.  We  have  already  endured  enough,  more 
than  enough ;  we  care  not  to  remain  a  mark  for 
the  fineer  of  scorn  and  of  suspicion;  we  must 
leave  tnis  court  not  only  free,  but  justified.  I 
maintain,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  demand  this;  and  I  have  no  fear  but 
that  you  will  feel  as  I  do.  What  has  been  proved 
against  the  accused?  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few 
words.  It  has  been  proved  that  she  was  pretty 
and  good — so  pretty  and  so  good,  that  half  the 
young  peasants  of  the  village  sought  to  win  her 
affections  ;  that  she  was  industrious,  obliging,  and 
modest.;  and  that  so  preeminently,  that,  although 
poor  and  humble,  the  daughter  oi  a  daily  laborer, 
and  a  menial  in  the  family  of  a  richer  neighbor, 
she  was  chosen  by  the  son  of  her  master  for  a 
wife.  I  will  even  recall  to  your  minds  the  fact 
that  he  would  have  won  her  more  lightly,  and  that 
it  was  only  when  he  became  convinced  of  the 
uselessness  of  his  illicit  addresses,  that  he  came 
forward  loyally  and  generously  to  offer  her  his 
hand — ^for  this  circumstance  tends  to  prove  her 
worth — ay,  and  that  hand  was  f^iven  despite  the 
reproaches  and  opposition  of  his  relatives,  who, 
in  their  ignorance  of  the  just  value  of  (]^ualities  like 
hers,  believed  their  kinsman,  the  heir  of  a  few 
acres  of  land  and  a  few  thousands  of  hoarded 
francs,  to  be  de^ading  himself  by  such  an  alliance. 
You  have  heard  that  the  marriage  was  an  unhappy 
one,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  my  client  was 
the  cause  of  this  unhappiness  ;  but  I  will  merely 
ask  you  to  reflect  upon  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard  this  day,  ere  you  credit  the  assertion.  The 
prisoner  is  accused  of  havinz  attempted  the  life 
of  her  husband  by  poison.  Where  was  the  hus- 
band— the  intended  victim — when  his  would- 
be  murderess  was  arraigned  for  the  offence  ? 
Where  was  he  ?  I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen ;  so 
securely  hidden  away,  that  even  the  emissaries  of 
his  vindictive  aunt  could  not  trace  him  out,  and 
drag  him  hither  to  appear  against  a  traduced  and 
injured  wife.  What  was  the  poison  ?  You  must 
allow  me  to  fall  back  upon  the  evidence,  and  to  add 
to  it  a  most  material  fact.  The  accusation  sets 
forth  that  ilosalie,  assisted  by  her  aunt,  prepared 
a  pan  of  cabbage-«oup  for  the  dinner  and  supper 
of  the  family,  and  that  of  this  soup  they  all  partook 
at  noon  ;  it  was  then  set  aside  till  evening,  when 
it  was  once  more  placed  upon  the  fire ;  and  at 
five  o^clock,  Baptiste  being  still  absent  at  the 
wine-shop,  the  prisoner  and  her  female  relative 
again  ate  of  the  soup ;  and,  the  embers  of  the  fire 
being  still  warm,  the  pan  was  carefully  surrounded 
by  hot  ashes,  to  await  his  return.  More  than 
once  the  lid  of  the  pan  was  raised  to  stir  the  con- 
tents, lest  they  should  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  and  this  precaution  was  taken  by  the  aunt 
herself,  who  never  moved  ftx)m  the  chimney-comer 
from  the  termination  of  her  own  supper  to  the  re- 
turn of  her  nephew,  who,  according  to  his  usual 
habit,  was  fur  from  sober,  and  who,  after  partaking 
of  the  soup,  was  attticked  by  violent  sickness.  On 
the  following  morning,  the  aunt — ^you  have  seen 
and  heard  her,  gentlemen,  and  can  consequently 
appreciate  her  cnaracter — showed  the  dregs  of  the 
soup,  upon  which  there  floated  a  species  of  white 
flaky  film,  with  infinite  mystery,  to  half-a-dosen 
chosen  friends  ;  after  which,  she  herself  flung  out 
the  residue  of  the  soup  before  the  door  of  the  house, 
where  pigs  and  poultry  could  alike  devour  it,  and 
where  it  doubtlessly  was  devoured,  without  any 
detriment  to  either  from  the  ashes,  which,  io  the 
action  of  stirring  the  contents,  she  had  henelf, 


beyond  all  doubt,  introduced  into  the  mixtnre. 
Wny,  if  she  indeed  suspected  poison,  did  she 
cleanse  the  vessel  with  her  own  hands  ?  Why  did 
she,  whose  god  was  mammon,  incur  the  risk  of 
poisoning  the  animals  who  might  partake  of  itT 
Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  of  the  vomiting 
by  which  her  nephew  was  attacked  after  having 
eaten  of  this  soup ;  but  we  have  shown  that  he 
was  a  man  of  intemperate  habits,  who  was  subject 
to  this  malady  ;  ana  our  wonder  should  rather  be 
excited  by  the  fact,  that  he  could,  while  full  of 
wine,  have  swallowed  a  mess  of  this  description, 
•  than  that  it  should  have  produced,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  eflect  ascribed  to  it. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  before  God  and  society, 

is  Rosalie guilty  of  having  attempted,  in  that 

soup,  to  poison  her  husband  ?  We  calmly  await 
your  decision.  We  now  come  to  the  second  charge. 
On  a  certain  evening  the  farm  of  Baptiste 's  father 
and  aunt  is  fired ;  the  two  women  are  seated  in 
the  common  room,  or  house,  as  the  witnesses  have 
universally  described  it,  meaning  thereby  the  sin- 
gle apartment  not  used  as  a  sleeping-chamber; 
this  room  looks  upon  the  farm-yard  ;  the  prisoner 
is  near  the  window,  occupied  in  repairing  her  hus- 
band's linen ;  the  aunt,  according  to  her  habit,  is 
dosing  near  the  fire.  Rosalie  leaves  the  room  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  shortly  after  her  return  remarks 
that  she  hears  an  extraordinary  noise  upon  the 
premises ;  upon  which  she  is  told  that  she  is  a 
fool,  and  always  full  of  absurd  fancies  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  rebuff,  she  again  exclaims  that 
she  is  sure  something  must  be  wrong,  and  that  she 
smells  an  odor  of  burnt  straw.  The  words  are 
scarcely  uttered ,  when  a  body  of  flame  bursts  from 
an  adjacent  bam ;  upon  which  the  accused,  utter- 
ing a  loud  scream,  mshes  to'  the  bedside  of  her 
sleeping  child,  hurriedly  wraps  it  in  a  blanket,  and 
leaves  toe  house  at  all  speed. 

* '  Was  this  extraordinary  ?  Was  this  unnatural  ? 
Was  this  a  proof  of  guilt  ?  M.  le  Pn>cureur  has 
decided  in  the  affirmative ;  but  I  boldly  demur  to 
his  coQclusion.  The  firat  impulse  of  the  mother 
was  to  save  her  infant ;  and  in  this  instance  it  must 
have  been  doubly  powerful,  since,  disappointed  in 
all  her  other  affections,  the  child  of  her  oosom  was 
all  in  all  to  her.  You  have  been  toM  that  she  lent 
no  assistance  in  extinguishing  the  fire,  and,  per- 
sonally, I  admit  that  she  did  not  do  so.  It  nas 
been  asserted,  upon  oath,  that  no  one  knew  where 
she  was  hidden  until  the  flames  were  extinguished ; 
and  yet  it  has  been  proved  that,  on  leaving  her 
home,  she  made  her  way,  with  her.  preci()U8  bur- 
den, to  the  cottage  of  her  aged  and  widowed  father, 
who  hurried,  at  her  entreaty,  to  the  farm,  while 
she  remained  alone  in  his  hovel  to  watch  over  her 
infant.  We  would  have  produced  that  father  to 
swear  to  the  fact,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  but  he 
has  been  summoned  to  a  higher  tribunal  than  ours  ; 
he  was  poor,  but  he  was  not  too  poor  to  fed — hum- 
ble, but  not  too  humble  to  be  lx^yi)n<l  tlic  n^;u;ii  of 
shame ;  and  the  birth  of  his  last  (j;rau<lohild  in  a 
prison — ^I  cannot,  I  dare  not  dwell  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject, gentlemen  of  the  jury — I  am  warned  by  the 
su^oating  sobs  behind  me  that  my  zeal  is  degen- 
erating into  craelty  ;  suffice  it,  then,  that  the  un- 
happy old  man  is  dead,  and  that  thus  one  impor- 
tant witness  has  been  lost  to  us. 

"  M.  le  Procureur  expatiated  largely  also  upon 
the  expresBioQs  of  bitter  hopelessness,  which  were 
from  time  to  time  forced  from  the  wrung  heart  of 
my  unhappy  client.  She  '  wished  that  the  &rm 
were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  her  husband  reduced 
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to  the  rank  of  a  common  laborer;'  and  even  de- 
dared,  while  smarting  under  the  tyranny  of  her 
near  relatives,  that  '  stie  would  gladly  fire  it  her- 
self, to  be  relieved  firom  the  life  of  wretchedness  to 
which  she  was  condemned/  I  am  not  about  to 
justify  these  expressions  ;  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
they  were  alike  unguarded  and  unseemly  ;  but, 
eentlemen  of  the  jury,  remember  the  provocation ! 
Is  there  one  of  us  who  has  never  rashly  uttered  a 
word  that  he  would  gladly  recall  ?  Do  we,  men 
of  education,  of  station,  and  eager  for  the  applause 
of  the  world,  do  we  always  measure  our  sentences, 
and  weigh  our  phrases  in  a  moment  of  passion  ? 
Do  not  let  us  lie  to  our  own  souls. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  jdone.  What 
the  prosecution  could  not  prove  we  cannot  dis- 
prove ;  but  we  can  appeal  to  our  God — we  can  ap- 
peal to  the  judgment  of  all  honest  men — and  we 
can  appeal  to  your  decision.  This  we  do  boldly ; 
this  we  do  fearlessly ;  we  are  in  your  hands,  and 
we  are  safe.  You  will  restore  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band— a  mother  to  her  children — an  outcast  to  her 
home.  You  will  do  this,  for  you  have  sworn  to 
defend  the  right ;  and  that  right  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  our  acquittal." 

A  low  murmur  of  applause,  which  was,  how- 
ever, instantly  checked,  was  heard  throughout  the 
court ;  and  silence  was  no  sooner  restored,  than 
the  procureur  once  more  rose.  He  dissected  with 
great  forensic  eloquence  the  address  of  the  counsel, 
and  alluded  with  keen  and  even  indelicate  sarcasm 
to  the  youth  and  good  looks  of  the  prisoner,  which 
had,  as  he  asserted,  stood  her  in  stead  of  innocence. 
He  commented  upon  the  want  of  experience  of  her 
advocate,  who  hud,  as  he  declared,  sacrificed  his 
judgment  to  his  enthusiasm  ;  and  where  he  should 
have  convinced,  had  only  dazzled  his  hearers.  He 
even  appealed  to  the  prisoner  herself  whether,  had 
an  acquittal  been  possible,  she  could  have  desired 
it,  when,  as  she  must  be  well  aware,  it  could  but 
entail  upon  her  an  existence  of  obloquy  and  sus- 

Sicion ;  and,  finally,  he  called  upon  the  jury  to 
eliver  society  from  a  woman,  whose  after  career, 
should  she  leave  that  court  absolved,  might  be 
readily  prophesied  from  its  antecedents. 

I  confess  that  as  I  eagerly  watched  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  jury,  I  entertained  little  hope  for 
the  wretched  woman,  who  sat  with  clasped  hands 
and  bent  head,  utterly  motionless,  as  though  she 
also  were  counting  the  brief  moments  of  her  for- 
feited existence  ;  until,  as  the  jury  were  preparing 
to  retire,  one  of  her  guards  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear, 
upon  which  she  passively  rose,  and  disappeared 
with  the  two  gendarmes  through  the  narrow  door 
by  which  she  had  entered.  Thence,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, she  wiis  conducted  to  a  cell,  where,  alone 
and  in  darkness,  all  prisoners  await  the  verdict 
about  to  be  pronounced  upon  them  ;  a  fearful  or- 
deal to  those  upon  whoso  guilt  or  innocence  the 
arbiters  of  their  iiite  were  tardy  in  deciding. 

And  while  she  was  thus  abandoned  to  all  the 
agonies  of  suspense,  the  court  itself  became  a  scene 
of  bustle  and  excitement.  The  president,  the  pro- 
cureur, and  half  a  dozen  of  their  friends,  had  re- 
tired to  the  apartments  of  the  former  to  partake  «f 
refreshments  ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  withdrawn, 
than  a  group  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  privileged 
individuals  gathered  together  on  the  platform, 
some  of  whom  were  busied  in  devouring  bon-bons , 
and  exchanging  jokes  which  elicited  hearty,  al- 
though suppressed  laughter ;  while  others  drew 
the  Oiuly  papers  from  their  pockets,  and  were  soon 


absorbed  in  politics,  totally  forgetful  of  the  wretched 
woman  whose  fate  was  even  then  under  discus- 
sion in  the  jury-room. 

To  myseff  this  appeared  the  most  painful  feature 
of  the  trial ;  the  careless  mirth  ana  heartless  in- 
difference to  the  agonies  of  a  fellow-creature,  so 
recklessly  exhibited  at  such  a  moment,  revolted 
me ;  but,  happily,  the  suffering  was  brief.  Ten 
minutes  only  nad  elapsed  when  the  bell  once  more 
sounded,  every  one  resumed  his  seat,  and  the 
officials  returned  to  their  places,  closely  followed 
by  the  jury.  When  order  had  been  restored,  the 
president,  in  a  tone  of  more  solemnity  than  he  had 
hitherto  used,  asked  the  supreme  question  : 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  the  prisoner  guilty, 
or  not  guilty?" 

The  jury  rose,  and  the  foreman  steadily  replied, 

**  Not  guilty,  M.  le  President." 

The  effect  of  the  verdict  was  electrical .  It  appeared 
as  though,  like  myself,  nine-tenths  of  the  auditory 
had  beneved  that  there  existed  no  hope  for  the 
accused  ;  and  while  a  joyous  whisper  arose  on  all 
sides,  I  remarked  that  the  procureur,  who  had  so 
earnestly  striven  to  secure  the  condemnation  of 
the  prisoner,  turned  a  congratulatory  smile  upon 
her  advocate,  whose  anxiety  had  rendered  him  as 
pale  as  marble ;  but  this  circumstance  was  soon 
forgotten  in  what  followed. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  the  president, 
**  it  is  my  duty  to  compliment  you  upon  your  ver- 
dict ;  you  have  ably  and  honorably  fulfilled  the 
trust  reposed  in  you.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in 
any  honest  mind,  that  you  have  come  to  a  true  and 
just  decision.  At  the  commencement  of  my  legal 
career,  when  I  was  yet  a  mere  youth,  the  interests 
of  my  employer  compelled  me  to  reside,  durine 
several  weeks,  in  the  hamlet  of  which  the  accused 
was  a  native.  I  have  never  forgotten — I  never 
shall  forget — what  I  witnessed  in  that  obscure  vil- 
lage. It  is  enough  for  me  to  assure  you  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  my  after-experience,  I 
was  never  forced  into  contact  with  so  utterly 
worthless  a  set  of  individuals ;  jealousy,  slander, 
and  falsehood  were  the  aliments  upon  which  they 
appeared  to  exist ;  and  it  was  more  than  sufficient 
that  the  accused,  whose  reputation  you  have  restor- 
ed by  a  most  righteous  verdict,  was  pure  and  mod- 
est ;  and  that,  by  the  united  charms  of  her  person 
and  her  character,  she  had  raised  herself  from  a 
low  station  to  one  of  comparative  affluence,  for 
every  mouth  to  be  opened  against  her.  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  once  more  I  say,  that  I  congratu- 
late you ;  and  that  I  believe  the  accused  to  be  as 
innocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  her  as  either 
you  or  I.'' 

I  could  scarcely  trust  my  senses  as  I  listened, 
and  remembered  that  this  very  man,  only  a  few 
hours  previously,  had  branded  the  prisoner  as  a 
wretch  so  sunk  in  vice  as  to  be  **  capable  of  any- 
thing ;"  but  I  could  detect  no  similar  surprise  on 
any  countenance  about  me.  It  did  not  appear  to 
strike  his  listeners  that  he  had,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial,  cruelly  exceeded  his  privilege, 
and  even  forsworn  his  own  conscience.  There 
was  no  murmur  of  indignation,  no  evidence  of  dis- 
ffust ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  approving  smile 
beamed  on  him  from  every  side,  as  if  in  recom- 
pense of  his  tardy  frankness. 

I  was  still  lost  in  wonder,  when  his  voioe  again 
sounded  through  the  hall — 

«  Bring  in  the  prisoner." 

In  another  moment  she  once  more  occupied  her 
frightful  station  ;  and  then  the  greffier  announced 
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to  her,  in  the  same  monotonous  tone  as  that  in 
which  he  had  read  her  accusation,  the  verdict  by 
which  she  stood  acquitted. 

In  an  instant  the  purple  flush  faded  from  her 
cheeks,  and  she  became  as  white  as  a  corpse.  She 
swept  her  hand  across  her  forehead,  giive  one  lone 
stare  about  her,  and  then,  with  a  shriek,  which 
rang  through  the  court  rather  like  the  cry  of  a 
wild  animal  than  the  utterance  of  human  lips,  she 


made  a  spring  towards  the  door,  nearly  overset- 
ting the  gendarmes  by  whom  it  was  guarded,  and 
disappeared. 

All  was  over.  The  officials  collected  their  pa- 
pers ;  the  counsel  threw  off  their  gowns ;  the 
crowd  dispersed ;  and  I  regained  my  home,  feiv 
vently  thanking  God  that  it  was  not  thus  that  jus- 
tice was  administered  in  my  own  happy  country. 


ENQLtsn  Authors  in  Office. — Mr.  Disraeli  has 
hereditary  pretensions  to  lead  the  literary  interest  in 
the  Lower  House,  and  I  do  not  think  there  could  be 
any  **  opposition"  to  his  claim  of  l)eing  the  first  nov- 
elist at  present  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  only 
other  M.  P.  wliom  I  can  find  avowedly  contributing 
to  the  fiction  interest,  is  Mr.  Gi-antlcy  Berkeley, 
whose  novel  of  **  Berkeley  Castle,"  and  its  conse- 
quences, might  furnish  a  chapter  to  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature.*'  Lord  J.  Russell,  as  author  of  "Don 
Carlos,*'  is  the  only  dramatist  in  the  Lower  House, 
and  he  ranks  also  among  essayists,  biographers,  and 
historians,  by  his  various  publications.  Lord  Mahon 
and  Colonel  Mure  are  at  the  head  of  the  historical 
and  critical  M.  P.*8  ;  and  I  perceive  the  names  of  Mr. 
Macgregor,  Mr.  Torrens  M*Cullagh,  and  Sir  John 
Walsh,  as  authors  of  historical  writings.  Under  the 
head  of  poets,  I  observe  Lords  Maidstone  and  John 
Manners,  and  Mr.  Monkton  Miles.  The  "  travellers" 
are  more  numerously  represented  in  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament  than  most  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture ;  amongst  them  are — Lords  Jocelyn  and  Naas, 
Mr.  Emmerson  Tennent,  Mr.  Urquhart  and  Mr. 
^Vliiteside  ;  and  T  think  that  Sir  George  Staunton  and 
Mr.  George  Thompson  may  be  classed  with  the  trav- 
ellers. In  the  department  of  "  political  philosophy" 
I  find  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Fox,  and  Colonel  Thompson,  Mr.  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  George  Smytbe,  and  Mr. 
Mackinnon,  appear  among  the  general  essayists.  Mr. 
Walter,  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Wakley  may  be  ranked 
with  the  editorial  interest ;  and  I  may  add  that  Mr. 
Butt — the  new  M.  P.  for  Harwich,  besides  being  the 
reputed  author  of  a  three-volume  novel,  was  for  some 
years  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine, 
The  biographers  are  represented  by  Mr.  Grattan,  au- 
thor of  a  five- volume  work  on  his  celebrated  father. 
The  pamphleteer  department  is  represented  by  •*  le- 
mon," and  I  pass  it  by,  with  the  remark  that  Lord 
Overstone  in  the  Upper,  and  Mr.  Cobden  in  the  Lower 
House,  are  at  its  head  by  the  importance  of  the  pub- 
lication. Turning  to  the  Lords,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David's  (Dr.  Thirlwall)  is  clearly  at  the  head  of  the 
historians  in  that  assembly — Lord  Brougham  of  po- 
litical philosophy  and  belles-letters — and  Lord  Camp- 
bell of  the  biographers.  The  novelists  are  represented 
by  Lords  Normanby  and  Londesborough. 

The  "  editorial  interest"  of  tlie  peers  is  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  from  that  in  the  Lower  House,  and  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  and  Lords  Holland  and  Bi*aybrooke. 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  work  on  **  Powers"  shows  that  he 
has  other  than  an  ex-officio  right  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  living  English  writers  on  law.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  by  his  treatise  on  the  Church  History  of 
Scotland,  has  added  to  the  literary  works  of  the 
Campbells.  The  Marquis  of  Ormonde  has  published 
a  richly  illustrated  narrative  of  a  residence  in  Sicily. 
In  physical  sciences,  the  Earl  of  Rose,  not  merely  as 
P.  K  S.,  but  by  his  aooompliahmenis,  distances  all 
competition  in  either  House.  There  is  only  one  auto- 
biographer  in  the  Legislature — Lord  Cloncurry.  The 
acted  drama,  since  the  removal  of  Mr.  Shiel,  Sir  T. 
N.  Talfourd,  and  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  from  the  Lower 
House,  has  no  other  representative  in  the  Legislature 
than  the  Earl  of  Glengall.    Lord  Strangfbra  repre- 


sents the  poets  of  the  peers,  and  of  the  belles-lettrcf* 
interest  in  the  Upper  House,  the  Earls  of  Carlisle  r.iid 
Ellesmere  are  efficient  supporters.  In  the  interest  of 
the  fine  arts  we  may  rank  **  Athenian  Aberdeen,"  and 
as  a  musical  composer  the  Lords  have  Lord  Westmore- 
land. A  more  original  author  neither  Hou«e  can 
boast  of  than  the  venerable  writer  of  "  The  Welling- 
ton Dispatches."  I  have  not  by  me,  when  I  write, 
the  means  of  a^scertaining  the  number  of  the  bench  of 
bishops  ranking  with  the  literary  interest  ;  but  fore- 
most amongst  them,  besides  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
(named  aw/c),  are  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbu  17,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Oxford.  I  may  add  that  the  number  of  peers  is  onlj 
about  two-thirds  that  of  the  Lower  House,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  peers  enjoy  much  nioi*e  leisure. — 
Athenaum. 


From  Eliza  CookV  Journal. 
THE   ROOK   SITS  HIGH. 

The  Rook  sits  high  when  the  blast  sweeps  by. 

Right  pleased  with  his  wild  see-saw  ; 
And  though  hollow  and  bleak  be  the  fierce  wind's 
shriek. 

It  is  mocked  by  his  loud  caw-caw. 
What  careth  he  .for  the  bloom-robed  tree. 

Or  the  rose  so  sweet  and  fair  ? 
He  loves  not  the  sheen  of  the  spring-time  green. 

Any  more  than  the  branches  bare. 
Oh,  the  merriest  bird  the  woods  e'er  saw. 
Is  the  sable  Rook  with  his  loud  caw-caw  ! 

Winter  may  fling  crystal  chains  on  the  wing 

Of  the  field-fare,  hardy  and  strong  ; 
The  snow-cloud  may  fall  like  a  downy  pall, 

Hushing  each  warbler's  song  ; 
The  starved  gull  may  come  from  his  ocean  home. 

And  the  poor  little  robin  lay  dead  ; 
The  curlew  bold  may  shrink  from  the  cold. 

And  the  house-dove  droop  his  head  ; 
But  the  sable  Rook  still  chatters  away. 
Through  the  bitterest  firost  and  the  darkest  day. 

He  builds  not  in  bowers,  'mid  perfume  and  flowers. 

But  as  far  from  the  earth  as  he  can  ; 
He  **  weathers  the  storm,"  he  seeks  for  the  worm. 

And  craves  not  the  mercy  of  man. 
Then  a  health  to  the  bird  whose  music  is  heard 

When  the  ploughboy's  whistle  is  still, 
To  the  pinions  that  rise,  when  the  hail-shower  flies. 

And  the  moor-cock  broods  under  the  hill  ; 
For  the  merriest  Mow  the  woods  e'er  saw 
Is  the  sable  Rook  with  his  loud  caw-caw  ! 

We  read  in  the  page  of  the  gray-haired  sage, 

That  Misfortune  should  ne'er  bow  us  down. 
Yet  if  Care  oome  nigh,  the  beet  of  us  sigh. 

And  cower  beneaUi  his  frown. 
But  the  Rook  is  oontent  when  the  summer  is  sent. 

And  as  glad  when  its  glories  fade  ; 
Then  fill,  fill  to  the  brim — here  's  a  bumper  to  him 

Who  sings  on  through  the  sun  and  the  shade  ; 
For  the  wiMst  follow  ue  world  e'er  saw 
Is  the  sable  Rook  with  his  loud  caw-caw  I 


from  Household  Words. 

HOUSEHOLD   SCENERY. 

,  Most  people  amuse  themselves,  at  one  time  or 
other  of  their  lives,  hy  fancying  what  sort  of  house 
they  would  like  to  live  in  ;  what  sort  of  house  they 
would  build  for  themselves,  if  they  had  opportunity 
for  that  very  charming  amusement.  But  the  last 
thing  that  people  seem  to  have  any  thought  about 
is  the  walls  of  their  rooms.  Yet,  what  is  there 
that  we  see  so  much  of  as  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
we  live  in  ?  Even  those  who  have  the  blessing  of 
a  country  residence — those  even  who  dwell  in  one 
of  the  very  few  remaining  parsonages  in  the  north 
of  England,  where  a  spacious  porch  shelters  the 
house-door  from  draughts  and  driving  rains,  and 
who  resort  to  that  porch,  looking  out  upon  a  mead- 
ow or  a  floweivgaraen — even  these  have  to  sit  be- 
tween four  walls  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
year ;  and  certainly  always  to  sleep  within  them. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  revel  in  fine  views  from  ter- 
race or  window ;  but  it  is  well,  also,  to  consider 
what  our  eyes  shall  rest  upon  in  all  times  of  sick- 
ness, of  bad  weather,  and  when  the  sun  is  below 
the  horizon.  It  is  a  charming  speculation  to  a 
man  about  to  build  a  house  for  his  own  residence, 
to  plan  what  it  shall  look  like  externally — how 
many  rooms  it  shall  have,  and  how  they  shall  be 
most  conveniently  arranged  ;  but  the  aspect  of  the 
four  walls  of  each  room  is  worth  mature  consider- 
ation too.  In  old  times,  people  thought  more  of 
this  matter  than  we  do,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
pains  taken  to  decorate  the  interior  oi  ancient 
Duildin^ ;  and  those  who  attend  to  the  signs  of 
civilization  assure  us  that  there  will  be  a  revival 
of  such  thought  and  pains — ^and  very  soon.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  is  true. 

There  could  scarcely,  at  any  former  time,  have 
been  a  greater  variety  in  the  walls  of  human  abodes 
than  there  is  now.  High  up  in  the  north  there 
are  the  Esquimaux,  huddled  together  within  a  cir- 
cular wall  made  of  snow,  built  up  in  slabs,  inclining 
inwards,  so  as  to  form  a  dome — a  house  of  bee- 
hive shape.  Our  English  feelings  would  be  put  to 
a  severe  trial  in  such  a  place.  If  the  walls  remain 
solid,  it  is  only  because  the  temperature  is  below 
freezing  point.  If  we  should  begin  to  flatter  our- 
selves with  any  notion  of  warm  feet — of  ceasing  to 
ache  and  shiver  with  cold — at  once  the  walls  begin 
to  steam  and  run  down,  and  the  wretched  chill  of 
thaw  brings  back  despair.  Much  the  same  may 
be  said  of  such  palaces  of  ice  as  we  read  of  in 
Russia.  Translucent,  glittering  with  a  bluish  star- 
light, there  is  still  the  terrible  alternative  of  frost 
or  thaw  within  doors;  each  alike  excluding  all 
hope  of  wholesome  warmth.  Much  pleasanter  to 
our  feelings  is  the  South  Sea  Island  dwelling,  where 
the  walls  are  nothing  more  than  poles  of  bamboo  ; 
through  which  the  morning  and  evening  breeze 
may  blow  freely.  To  be  sure,  if  privacy  is  desired, 
something  more  is  requisite ;  for  such  an  edifice 
seems  to  be  designed  for  a  community  of  that  kind 
of  stupid  people,  of  whom  the  Americans  say  that 
they  *'  cannot  see  through  a  ladder."  However 
broad  may  be  the  eaves,  however  prolonged  the 
thatch  of  palm-leaves,  the  sun  must  peep  into  the 
abode  when  he  is  low  in  the  sky ;  and  there  is  no 
hour  of  the  day  in  that  climate  when  the  sun  is  a 
welcome  visitor  within  doors.  To  meet  these  cases, 
there  are  mattings  made  of  grass,  which  may  be 
hung  up  where  wanted.  These  simple  hangings 
have  a  grace  and  charm  about  them  which  no 
others,  however  gay  and  costly,  can  boast;  they 
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are  deliciously  fragrant,  especially  when  mcnstened. 
As  the  night  dews  descend,  and  when  the  breeie 
from  the  sea  comes  to  shake  these  primitive  cur- 
tains, a  sweet  scent  charms  the  watcher,  and 
spreads  luxuriously  through  the  dreams  of  the 
sleeper. 

There  are  houses  even  now  in  civilized  countries 
which  let  the  stars  be  seen  through  their  walls. 
We  have  ourselves  been  entertained  in  a  dwelling 
where  the  drawing-room  was  full  of  couches,  easy 
chairs,  books,  and  musical  instruments ;  where 
the  dining-room  was  set  out  with  an  array  of  plate ; 
but  where,  being  wakeful  in  the  night,  we  enjoyed 
the  singular  amusement  of  observing  the  starq 
passing  over  chinks  in  the  walls,  shining  full  into 
our  eyes  in  the  transit.  How  could  this  bot 
Why,  the  house  was  a  log-house,  on  a  plantation 
in  a  hot  region.  Perhaps  from  want  of  leisure, 
perhaps  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  the  logs  had  been 
left  rough,  and  the  spaces  between  were  not  filled 
up  with  clay  and  moss,  as  is  the  practice  further 
north.  So  the  mosquitoes  swarmed  in  and  out, 
and  hummed  all  nightlong ;  not  to  our  annoyance, 
for  we  were  safe  within  a  '*  mosquito-bar,"  or  mwh 
lin  curtain,  completely  enveloping  the  bed ;  not  to 
our  annoyance,  therefore,  and  we  may  hope  to 
their  own  satisfaction,  unless  they  were  hungry, 
and  tantalized  by  our  inaccessible  presence.  Poets 
compare  human  eyes  to  stars.  It  struck  us  that 
we  preferred  those  real  stars,  shining  through  the 
wall,  to  certain  glittering  human  eyes  which  a 
lady  once  saw  shining  from  her  wall.  As  the  story 
goes,  this  poor  lady — destined  to  a  terrible  fright 
— was  sitting  alone  before  the  fire,  opposite  a  mir- 
ror which  rested  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  taking 
oflF  her  jewelled  necklace  and  bracelets  before  re- 
tiring to  rest,  when  she  looked  up  accidentally 
and  saw  in  the  mirror — what  must  have  made  a 
tapestried  room  terrible  to  her  as  long  as  she  lived 
— for  it  was  in  a  room  hung  with  tapestry  that  she 
was  sitting.  She  saw  shining  eyes  rolling  in  the 
head  of  one  of  the  woven  figures,  a  sight  which 
we,  safe  from  all  ambush  of  the  kind,  can  never 
think  of  without  a  quiver  of  svmpathetic  dread. 
She  knew  that  a  thief  was  watching  her,  and  that 
there  must  be  some  accomplice  in  the  house  who 
had  cut  out  the  eyes  of  the  figure  to  enable  him  to 
do  so.  She  did  not  go  into  hysterics,  nor  do  any- 
thing else  that  was  not  to  the  purpose.  She  took 
no  notice,  sat  awhile  longer  without  looking  into 
the  mirror ; — no  doubt  with  a  deadly  horror  of 
being  approached  from  behind.  She  unfastened 
some  part  of  her  dress,  yawned,  put  on  a  natural 
appearance  of  sleepiness,  lighted  her  chamber  can- 
dle, locked  her  jewel  case,  and — the  only  suspicious 
proceeding — left  it  on  the  table,  walked  steadily 
towards  the  eyes,  the  door  being  in  that  direction, 
quickly  took  the  key  from  the  k>ck,  left  the  room, 
lovked  the  door  on  the  outside,  and  quietly  went 
to  seek  help  which  she  could  better  trust  than  that 
of  her  own  servants.  Such  is  one  of  the  horrible 
stories  which  belong  to  the  days  of  tapestry  hang- 
ings, those  curtain-coverings  lor  walls  which  are 
perhaps  the  most  objectionable  of  all  modes  of  dec- 
orating apartments. 

This  is  downright  heresy,  no  doubt,  in  the  eves 
of  those  who  make  the  pursuit  of  tapestry  an  idol- 
atry. Nobody  doubts  the  vast  amount  of  pains 
and  oare  spent  on  tapestry  as  an  art.  Nobody 
doubts  the  skill  which  so  directed  the  shuttle  or 
the  needle  as  that  they  rivalled  the  pencil  and  the 
brush  in  their  delineations.  In  fact,  no  art  could 
be  despised  which  employed  the  tidents  of  the 
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mateflt  painters ;  and  while  the  cartoons  of 
KafSielle  are  associated  in  our  minds  with  tapestry 
hangings,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  disrespect 
of  such  a  representative  of  the  art  of  a  past  cen- 
tury. But  we  may  be  glad  that  it  belonged  to  a 
past  century,  and  that  tTie  present  htis  done  with 
tapestry.  It  might  be  necessary,  in  the  days  of 
imperfect  building,  to  keep  out  draughts.  King 
Alured  might  have  been  glad  of  it  before  he  in- 
vented his  lantern,  and  when  his  candles  were 
flaring  and  wasting  so  as  to  baffle  him  in  his  meas- 
orement  of  time  by  their  burning ;  but  we,  in  our 
tight  houses,  whose  walls  have  no  chinks  and 
cracks,  may  better  hang  our  apartments  with  clean, 
and  light,  and  wholesome  paper,  which  harbors 
no  vermin,  screens  no  thieves,  and  scares  no  fever 
patient  with  night- visions  of  perplexity  and  hor- 
ror. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  tapestry  was 
invented  to  cover  defects  in  the  building  of  walls. 
From  the  little  we  know,  it  may  rather  be  inferred 
that  it  was  first  used  as  a  convenient  imitation  of 
the  more  ancient  decoration  of  painted  walls.  The 
first  tapestries  which  are  seen  nuttering  amidst  the 
shadows  of  remote  history,  were  in  the  East,  and 
of  the  same  monstrous  order  of  delineation  with 
the  Egyptian  decorations,  which  so  many  travellers 
have  described  for  a  thousand  years  past.  The 
I^m>tians  used  to  paint  the  scenes  of  their  lives 
and  deaths — their  occupations,  amusements,  their 
funerals,  and  their  mythology,  upon  the  massive 
walls  of  their  temples  and  tombs.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  the  convenience  of  making  these 
pictures  movable  gave  rise  to  the  manufacture  of 
woven  han^ngs.  One  striking  instance  of  this  is 
on  record,  m  Sie  case  of  the  hangings  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle which  Moses  caused  to  be  made  in  the 
desert.  The  description  of  the  animals  wrought 
(m  that  tapestry  answers  exactly  to  that  of  the 
walls  of  an  Egyptian  temple  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  learned  men  that  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the 
Hebrews,  thence  derived  their  notions  of  fantastic 
composite  creatures — griffins,  centaurs,  and  the 
like,  which  certainly  were  wrought  in  tapestries 
for  the  Greeks  by  Oriental  workmen.  After  a 
time,  the  Greeks  substituted  prettier  objects  in  the 
centres  of  their  hangings,  and  drew  off  all  the 
monstrosities  into  the  miders.  In  like  manner, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  tapestries  were 
gifts  tor  kings  to  bestow  and  to  receive,  there  was 
great  beauty  of  design  and  infinite  delicacy  of  ex- 
ecution in  the  finer  tapestries,  on  which  artists 
spent  their  best  pains,  and  kings  spent  a  vast 
amount  of  money. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  all  hangings  were 
like  those  that  our  Henry  the  Eighth  fostered,  or 
the  French  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. While  the  ruyal  and  the  rich  hung  their 
palaces  and  their  mansions  with  such  fabrics  as 
the  Gobelin  tapestry,  the  loss  we»ilthy  were  con- 
tent with  plain  velvet,  with  worsted  stuff,  with 
anything  that  would  hide  their  unsightly  walls, 
and  keep  them  wann  in  their  ill-built  houses. 
The  best  and  the  worst  were  alike  a  nuisance  in  a 
dwelling-house.  They  imbibed  the  smoke ;  they 
grew  mouldy  with  damp;  and,  in  hot  weather, 
they  gave  out  a  worse  plague  (if  there  be  a  worse) 
than  the  mosquitoes  of  tropical  countries.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  in  our  cleanly  times,  that  our  grand- 
lathers  knew  nothing  about  this  kind  of  dencacy. 
After  the  rushes  on  the  floor  (which  were  ofiensive 
with  filth),  came  the  tapestries,  which  were  al- 
most as  bad ;  and,  while  this  was  the  condition  of 


men's  abodes,  their  persons  were  worthy  of  their 
dwellings — powder,  pomatum,  wigs,  and  other  un- 
natural devices,  rendering  a  pure  state  of  the  skin 
impossible. 

It  was  a  great  day  when  a  Frenchman  bethought 
himself  that,  instead  of  hangings  of  wrought  car- 
peting, or  of  velvet-flock,  or  stuff,  a  covering  for 
walla  might  be  made  of  figured  paper — cheaper, 
lighter,  cleaner — preferable  in  every  way.  It  is 
said  that  this  invention  was  made  known  in  1632, 
and  that  the  first  blocks  used  in  making  paper 
hangings  are  preserved  in  Paris.  England  followed 
so  soon  that  there  was  some  dispute  as  to  which 
ought  to  have  the  credit  of  the  invention,  but  it 
was  doubtless  due  to  France.  James  the  First  had 
lately  given  two  thousand  pounds — a  large  sum  in 
those  aays — to  encourage  a  manufacture  of  fine 
tapestry  at  MortLike ;  but  it  was  in  a  drawing- 
room  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Kensington  that  the 
first  specimen  of  English  paper  hanging  was  seen. 
If  anybody  is  curious  to  know  whether  that  paper 
was  like  any  that  we  see  now,  we  can  tell  nothing 
more  than  that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  **  velvet- 
flock''  then  in  common  use. 

The  **  flock"  order  of  paper  seems  to  be  coming 
into  fashion,  more  and  more,  after  a  long  interval. 
Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  paper  hangings  puts  a  higher  class  of  papers 
witnin  reach  of  a  greater  number  of  householders. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  took  off  tenpence  out  of  the  shil- 
ling a  yard  duty  on  French  paf>er  hangings,  which, 
beiore  1842,  kept  good  decorations  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  but  the  wealthy.  We  remember  the  time — 
somewhere  about  1818 — when  stencilling  came 
into  fashion,  and  was  thought  a  great  popular  boon. 
Stencilling  wtis  done  by  splashing  walls  with  color 
through  the  interstices  of  tin  patterns.  The  result 
was,  very  coarse  and  untidy  decoration  of  white- 
washed walls ;  the  colors  being  bad,  and  the  pattern 
never  accurately  made  out  for  many  consecutive 
feet  of  wall.  But  the  work  was  so  much  cheaper 
than  paper  hangings,  that  people  of  small  means 
were  very  glad  of  it ;  and,  even  in  gentlemen's 
houses,  the  attics  and  servants'  rooms  were  often 
thus  colored.  Now,  we  seldom  hear  of  stencilling  ; 
for  papers  of  a  tolerable  quality  and  really  good 
pattern  may  be  had  for  less  than  a  penny  a  yard, 
so  that  the  abodes  of  the  humble  present  a  very 
diflerent  appearance  now  from  anything  that  could 
be  seen  even  ten  years  ago.  As  for  the  taking  off 
the  duty,  the  story  is  the  same  that  Free- traders 
are  almost  tired  of  telling  about  other  articles. 
There  were  dismal  prophecies  that  tlie  French, 
who  much  excel  us  in  the  designs  and  preparations 
of  paper  hangings,  would  destroy  the  manufacture 
in  England ;  and  the  wealthy  did  supply  them- 
selves— and  perhaps  do  so  still — almost  exclusively 
from  Piuris ;  but,  so  much  more  extensively  are 
paper  hangings  used,  and  so  great  i8  the  improve- 
ment continually  taking  place  through  the  emula- 
tion of  the  French  by  our  manufacturers,  that  the 
manufacture  is  largely  and  steadily  increasing.  It 
only  remains  now  to  get  the  duty  removed  from 
the  raw  material,  the  paper,  to  give  everybody  a 
fair  chance  of  a  neat  set  of  walls  to  his  dwelling- 
rooms,  decorated  according  to  his  means. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  gayer  walls  to  be  seen  any- 
where— in  our  country  at  least — than  those  we 
saw  yesterday,  on  the  premises  of  Her  Majesty's 
Paper-stainer  for  Scotland,  Mr.  Wm.  McCrie. 
This  gentleman's  walls — even  the  rough  walls  in 
the  yards  and  paieagw  are  as  ^ood  as  a  rainbow 
for  eoiotB,    The  boys  empty  their  brushes  on  the 
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space  next  nt  band,  to  save  the  trouble  of  washing 
them  ;  and  the  resolt  is  a  show  which  would  make 
a  little  child — with  its  love  of  brilliant  colors — 
scream  for  joy.  There  are  things  to  be  seen  at 
Mr.  McCrie  8,  which  may  please  elderly  people  as 
much  as  rainbow  hues  can  gratify  a  child.  By 
means  of  studying  there  the  process  of  paper- 
staining  from  bednning  to  end,  glimpses  arc 
obtained  into  all  chisscs  of  homes,  from  the  queen's 
palace,  and  the  student's  library,  and  aristocratic 
club-houses,  down  to  the  humble  abode  of  two  or 
three  rooms  in  town  or  country. 

The  paper  used  in  this  manufacture  is  made  in 
Scotland,  whence  it  is  sent  to  England  and  Ireland, 
where  more  of  the  staining  goes  on  than  in  Scot- 
land. Mr.  !McCrie's  establishment  near  Edinburgh, 
and  one  in  Glasgow,  are  the  only  ones  north  of  the 
Tweed.  For  ordinary  patterns,  the  Scotch  paper  is 
about  two  feet  wide.  The  French  are  narrower — 
a  circumstance  which  should  be  remembered,  when 
the  cost  of  liangings  is  reckoned  by  the  piece. 
Some  of  the  granite  papers  for  halls  and  staircases, 
and  panel  papers,  are  of  greater  and  various  width. 
The  pieces,  of  twelve  yards,  are  tied  up  in  bundles 
often  ;  so  that  a  bundle  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  yards.  The  first  thing  that  is  done  with 
the  contents  of  a  bundle,  when  it  is  untied,  is  to 
fit  it  for  receiving  a  pattern  by  covering  it  smoothly 
and  evenly  with  a  coat  of  Paris  white,  or  tint,  for 
the  ground,  made  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  water, 
with  size,  which  forms  in  fact  a  cement,  and  sets 
the  pattern.  This  Paris  white  arrives  from  Hull 
and  Leith  ;  the  size  is  mcade  on  the  premises,  as 
tlie  observer's  nose  informs  him  ;  and  m  the  vard, 
he  sees  the  bundles  of  buffalo  skins  from  which  it 
is  made,  and  t!ic  caldron  in  which  they  are 
boiled.  No  [»art  of  the  business  is  more  serious 
than  that  of  the  })rcparation  of  the  size — both  for 
making  the  pattern  on  the  paper,  and  for  attaching 
the  hanj]^ing  to  the  wall.  Ihe  size  made  in  hot 
weather  is  never  good  ;  it  runs,  and  the  pattern  is 
blotchy  in  j  laces  ;  and  for  this  mischief  there  is 
no  remedy.  If  the  production  must  go  on,  without 
waitinj);  for  cooler  weatlier,  the  patterns  must  suf- 
fer, and  the  sellers  must  have  patience.  A  much 
more  8eri(»us  consideration  for  householders  and 
decorators  is,  that  none  but  the  best  size  should  be 
used  for  attaching  the  paper  to  the  walls.  Many 
a  fever  has  l»een  caused  by  the  horrible  nuisance 
of  corrupt  size  used  in  paper-hanging  in  bedrooms. 
The  nausea  which  the  sleeper  is  aware  of  on  wak- 
ing in  the  nurning,  in  such  a  case,  should  bo  a 
warning  nrcditig  no  repetition.  Down  should 
come  the  whole  paper  at  any  cost  or  inconvenience  ; 
for  it  is  an  evil  which  allows  of  no  tampering.  The 
careless  decorator  will  say  that  time  will  set  all 
right — that  the  smell  will  eo  ofl^ — that  airing  the 
room  well  in  the  day,  and  ourning  some  pungent 
thing  or  otluT  at  night,  in  the  mean  time,  will  do 
very  well.  It  will  not  do  very  well ;  for  health, 
and  even  life,  juay  he  lost  in  the  interval.  It  is  not 
worth  wliih;  to  have  one's  stomach  impaired  for 
life,  or  one's  nerves  shattered,  for  the  sake  of  the 
cost  and  trouble  (yf  paj)ering  a  room,  or  a  whole 
house,  if  necessary.  The  smell  is  not  the  gi'iev^ 
ance,  but  the  token  of  the  grievance.  The  griev- 
ance is  animal  putridity,  with  which  we  are  shut 
up,  when  this  smell  is  perceptible  in  our  chambers. 
Down  should  come  the  paper ;  and  the  wall  be- 
hind should  be  scraped  clear  of  every  particle  of  its 
last  covering.  It  is  astonishing  that  so  lazy  a 
practice  as  that  of  putting  a  new  paper  over  an  old 
one  should  exist  to  the  extent  it  does.    Now  and 


then  an  incident  occurs  which  shows  the  effect  of 
such  absurd  carelessness. 

Not  long  ago,  a  handsome  house  in  Londoa 
became  intolerable  to  a  succession  of  residents, 
who  could  not  endure  a  mysterious  bad  smell 
which  pervaded  it  when  shut  up  from  the  outer 
air.  Consultations  were  held  about  drains,  and  all 
the  particulars  that  could  be  thought  of,  and  all  in 
vain.  At  last,  a  clever  young  man,  who  examined 
the  house  from  top  to  bottom,  fixed  his  suspicions 
on  a  certain  room,  where  he  inserted  a  small  slip 
of  glass  in  the  wall.  It  was  presently  covered,  and 
that  repeatedly,  with  a  sort  of  putrid  dew.  The 
paper  was  torn  down  ;  and  behind  it  was  found  a 
mass  of  old  papers,  an  inch  thick — stuck  together 
with  their  layers  of  size,  and  exhibiting  a  spectacle 
which  we  will  not  sicken  our  readers  by  describ- 
ing. A  lesser  evil,  but  still  a  vexatious  one,  may 
be  mentioned  here  ;  that  when  there  is  not  alum 
enough  in  the  size,  it  will  not  hold.  A  family, 
sitting  around  a  table,  at  dinner  or  at  work,  does 
not  relish  the  incident  of  the  entire  papering  of  the 
room  coming  down  at  once,  with  a  tearing,  crash- 
ing sound,  and  a  cloud  of  dust.  Worse  still  is  the 
trouble,  when  it  is  the  pattern  of  the  paper  that  is 
affected.  A  room  was  very  prettily  hung,  not  long 
ago,  with  a  paper  where  a  oright  green  trail  of 
foliage  was  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  pat- 
tern. Day  after  day  everything  in  the  room  was 
found  covered  with  a  green  dust ;  and  the  pattern 
on  the  wall  ftided  in  proportion.  The  size  had,  in 
fact,  been  insufficient  to  fix  the  green  powder,  one 
ingredient  of  which,  by  the  way,  was  arsenic. 
The  decorator,  being  sent  for,  saw  at  once  what 
was  the  matter,  and,  with  expressions  of  shame 
and  concern,  pulled  down  the  pretty  paper,  and 
put  up  another  without  charge. — While  on  the 
subject  of  the  mistakes  that  may  be  made  in  paper 
hanging,  we  may  mention  one  for  which  the  house- 
holder IS  answerable,  and  not  the  manufacturer  or 
decorator.  While  we  are  well,  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  we,  and  those  belonging  to  us,  shall  some 
time  or  other  be  ill ;  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  ar- 
range the  sleeping-rooms  of  our  houses  so  as  to 
give  every  advantiige  to  invalids,  when  the  day  of 
sickness  comes.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
healthful,  perhaps,  how  their  beds  stand  ;  but  it 
may  make  the  difference  to  a  sick  person,  of  fever 
or  tranquillity,  of  sleep  or  no  sleep,  whether  his  bed 
stands,  as  it  should  do,  north  and  south,  or  cast  and 
west;  and  whether  the  window  is  opposite  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  or  in  some  less  annoying  direction. 
In  the  same  way  we  may  never  think  of  the  pattern 
on  the  wall  of  our  room,  while  we  go  to  bed  only 
to  sleep  and  rise  the  moment  we  awake  ;  but  it  is- 
certain  that  delirium  in  fever  cases  has  been  pre- 
cipitated, and  that  f\-ightful  visions,  or  teasing, 
images,  have  been  excited  by  fantastic  patterns^ 
on  chintz  bed-curtains,  or  on  the  hangings  of  the. 
walls.  The  paper  for  bed-rooms  should  be  of  a. 
rather  light  color,  and  of  a  pattern  as  indefinite  as- 
can  be  had.  For  our  part,  we  like  nothing  so  well, 
as  a  blank  paper  of  some  pleasant  hue,  with  a  dark 
border  for  a  relief ;  but  there  are  many  papers  now 
which  do  not  present  any  of  the  everlasting,  forms. 
and  varieties  of  the  square,  the  circle,  and  the  dia- 
mond. A  watered  paper,  or  any  trailing  pattern 
is  objectionable,  because  the  eye  of  the  invalid  will 
trace  human  profiles  in  them.  There  are  patterns, 
in  abundance  which  are  pretty  enough  in  a  humble 
way — consisting  of  an  aggregate  of  various  small, 
figures — so  smaU  and  so  various  as  to  create  nothings 
to  the  eye  but  a  pleasantly-brokca  color. 
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Having  delivered  our  conscience  of  this  admoni- 
tion, out  of  the  doctoring  and  sick-nursing  part  of 
our  experience,  we  may  return  to  our  paper-stain- 
ing. 

The  Iftjiog  on  the  Paris  white  is  done  by  a 
machine.  The  wet  whiting  is  thrown  into  a 
trough,  where  it  is  licked  up  by  a  cylinder,  which 
daubs  it  on  a  cylindrical  brush,  which  transfers  it 
to  another  cylinder,  under  which  the  paper  is 
drawn,  receiving  the  plaster  as  it  goes.  A  wide 
brush,  like  a  fringe  of  soft  bristles,  is  fixed  before 
the  last  cylinder,  and  sweeps  the  paper  as  the  long 
sheet  passes  on,  distributing  the  coating  evenly, 
and  smx)thins  the  surface.  The  paper,  in  lengths 
of  twelve  yards,  is  drawn  out  by  little  boys,  who 
carry  it  over  little  heaps  of  sticks,  lifting  up  a 
stick,  and  of  course  the  wet  paper  with  it,  and 
hoisting  both  on  a  pole,  so  that  the  paper  can  be 
earried  to  the  drying  place  without  being  touched 
by  human  hands.  Two  boys  thus  carry  away  a 
piece  in  four  folds,  which  oi  course  do  not  touch 
each  other.  The  lads,  with  their  poles,  lay  the 
sticks  across  horizontal  poles  at  some  height  from 
the  ground  ;  and  there,  still  untouched,  hangs  the 
paper  to  dry. 

If  a  polished  ground  is  wanted,  the  paper— duly 
prepared  by  a  chemical  process  in  the  open  air 
— is  rubbed  with  a  lump  of  French  chalk  ;  then, 
with  a  surface  of  felt  or  flannel,  and  finally  with  a 
polishing  brush  ;  and  from  this  treatment  it  comes 
out  with  a  burnish  like  satin.  The  paper,  with  a 
polished  or  a  dead  ground,  is  now  ready  to  receive 
the  pattern. 

Tnere  are  three  ways  of  giving  it  a  pattern — by 
ft  printing  machine,  by  block  printing,  and  by 
marbling  by  hand.  It  appears  that  one  machine 
does  the  work  of  about  four  block  printers ;  that 
two  persons  may  prepare  the  paper  for  fifteen 
printing  tables ;  and  tnat  fifty  workmen  can,  by 
great  diligence,  turn  out  three  thousand  pieces  (of 
twelve  yards  each)  per  week.  Tliey  are  paid  by 
the  piece — firom  twenty-pence  to  two  shillings  per 
score,  and  a  workman  can  easily  earn  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  shilling  per  week.  The  business  is 
carried  on  in  large  airy  rooms,  and  although  much 
activity  and  strength  of  eye,  foot,  and  hand  are 
required  for  joining  the  pattern,  lifting  the  heavy 
block,  and  stamping  it,  there  ia  no  pernicious 
fiitigue,  or  perilous  liability  of  any  kind.  It  is 
altogether  a  favorable  and  fortunate  kind  of  em- 
ployment for  a  good  workman. 

in  one  part  of  the  premises  abides  the  designer, 
educated  now,  generally  speaking,  at  one  ot  our 
schools  of  design.  He  watches  the  French  ;  he 
watches  the  English ;  he  watches  nature ;  and 
draws  ideas  from  all  for  his  patterns.  Star  patterns 
are  eternal  in  popular  favor ;  and  so  are  lobby 
patterns — granites  and  marbles ;  but  beyond  these, 
all  is  uncertainty.  A  new  set  of  designs  must  be 
made  every  year ;  and  if  a  pattern  Qiyes  not  pay 
its  cost  the  first  year,  it  never  will.  It  may 
not  be  utterly  lost,  but  it  will  never  be  remo- 
neraiive.  In  one  of  the  lower  rooms  at  Mr, 
MoOrie-s  we  trod  upon  wealth  in  a  truly  magnani- 
mous manner.  The  floor  was  laid  with  obsolete 
blocks ;  and  thus  we  trampled  on  many  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  prc^rty. 

The  blocks  are  a  Dretty  sight,  from  the  begin- 
ning, when  the  Uock-cutter  traces  his  pattern 
from  oil  jpaper  upoq  the  wood,  and  ta^  his  chisel, 
•snding  it  down  to  a  certain  depth  in  the  wood 
j^inne),  and  then  clears  out  the  spaces,  up  to  the 
nseral  ceremony  of  laying  these  memomls  of 


departed  fashions  in  the  ground  ;  that  is,  in  the 
!  floor.  Where  little  bits  of  the  wood  are  broken 
away,  they  are  supplied  with  brass  or  copper. 
The  blocks  for  granite  papers  are  stuck  all  over 
"with  everything  that  will  make  a  mark,"  as  we 
are  told ;  with  odds  and  ends  of  copper  and 
brass,  and  with  common  nail-heads.  For  the 
printing  machine,  the  block  is  cylindrical,  the 
process  being  just  that  of  cylinder-printing  of  any 
kind.  For  the  printing  tables,  the  blocks  arc 
furnished  with  a  strap  at  the  back,  ti  receive  the 
workman's  hand,  ana  they  are  pressed  down  on 
the  paper  by  a  mallet  driven  by  the  workman's 
foot.  Every  time  that  he  applies  the  block,  hv, 
dips  it  on  the  surface  of  a  stiff  liquid,  in  a  trough 
by  his  side — the  liquid  being  either  the  color  he 
wants  to  impress,  or  the  oil  which  is  to  cat(;h  and 
retain  the  color  to  be  afterwards  shed  over  it.  For 
the  best  sort  of  gilding,  gold  leaf  is  applied  ;  for 
the  commoner  gilding,  bronze  p>wdcr ;  for  flock 
papers,  the  flock  which  is  brought  from  the  wool 
districts.  The  flock  is  wool,  dyed  of  various  colors, 
and  reduced  to  powder.  If  the  size  or  oil  on  which 
it  is  deposited  be  good,  the  flock  cannot  bo  rubbed 
ofl^  or  removed  by  any  means  short  of  scratching. 
The  array  of  crimson  flock  papers  is  really  superb 
in  our  day.  One  never  tires  of  gJizing  at  them  in 
an  establishment  like  this,  and  fancying  how  each 
would  look  in  one's  own  study  or  dining-room. 
Of  all  charming  rooms  in  a  middle  class  house,  the 
most  bewitching,  perhaps,  is  a  library  lined 
almost  throughout  with  books,  with  the  spaces 
between  papered  with  a  rich  crimson  flock  paper, 
and  aflbrding  room  between  the  book-cases,  for  a 
pedestal  here  and  there,  with  a  bust,  or  a  good 
cast  upon  it,  surmounted  by  a  very  few  choice 
prints.  The  crimson  makes  a  glorious  ground  for 
prints. 

The  workman  has  not  always  dismissed  his  piece 
when  he  has  printed  it  from  end  to  end.  It  may 
be  a  pattern  of  two  colors,  or  of  six,  or  even  of 
twelve  ;  and  for  each  color  a  fresh  block  and  a 
firesh  process  are  required,  each  repetition  of 
course  reckoning  as  a  new  piece  in  regard  to  his 
wages.  The  workman  who  does  his  work  wholly 
by  hand,  he  who  marbles  papers  for  lobbies  and 
stair-walls,  has  also  to  go  over  it  several  times. 
The  yellow  polished  ground  is  supplied  to  him 
ready  for  his  brush.  lie  veins  it  with  a  camel  hair 
brush,  dipped  in  a  dark  color.  One  cannot  but 
admire  the  decision  with  which  he  makes  his 
strokes,  and  croups  his  veinings.  We  should  stand 
hesitating  which  way  to  make  our  pencil  wander, 
doubting  whether  we  were  making  anything  like 
marble;  but  the  accustomed  stainer  wields  his 
brush  with  as  much  purpose  and  decision  as  we  do 
the  pen,  knowing  as  well  where  to  go  and  where- 
fore. When  he  has  thus  veined  a  certain  portion, 
he  sprinkles,  by  jerking  a  brush,  little  drops  of 
soap  and  turpentine,  which  make  blotches,  and 
give  a  marbled  appearance  to  the  whole  surface. 
The  colored  streaks,  being  diluted,  spread  into 
a  perfect  resemblance  of  the  veins  of  marble ; 
ana  nothing  remains  but  to  daub  some  white 
blotches  into  the  centres  of  the  groups  of  streaks. 
Of  all  the  imitation  papers  this  appeared  to  us  the 
most  perfect.  The  eranite  was  ^ood,  with  its 
glittenng  **  firosUng,"'  which  frosting  is  done  by 
scattering,  yerj  sparingly,  particles  of  the  thinnest 
possible  glass  nom  the  elass-houses.  The  graining 
of  oak  papers  is  done  by  putting  an  iron  comb  in 
the  plaoe  of  the  smoothing  brush,  when  the  paper 
reoeifes  its  first  coat 
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Among  the  papen  bIiowd  in  the  warehouse, 
where  the  oompletad  gooda  aredepuBited,  (he  most 
beandM  in  uur  eves  wae  a.  broad  panelled  paper 
of  white,  watered  witb  a  panel  border  of  iobw. 
We  looked  in  vain  fur  the  sort  of  banging  wbiuh 
we  must  tbink  will  be  ia  demaod  ere  Tung  ;  a 
facmgiDg  wliiuh,  being  dark  near  the  flour,  becomee 
graduaUj  lighter  towards  tbe  ceiling.  At  present, 
decorators  depend  on  a  dark  carpet  and  a  light 
ceiling  to  give  the  efiect  indicated  bj  decurative 

E'nciplu  and  required  b^  a  trained  eye,  some  aid 
ing  ^ven  by  aiiark  skirting  board,  and  a  curnicc 
of  ligbt  and  brigbt  colors ;  but  tliere  seems  to  be 
no  reason  wby  the  huiiginga  on  the  walls  should 
nut  do  their  [ukrt,  and  there  can  he  no  douht  that  u 
wide  new  range  of  design  wtuld  be  opened  by 
following  out  (iiis  principle. 

What  we  owe  to  the  desipisrs  of  good  paper- 
han)^ngB  can  hardly  be  estiinuied  hj  thoee  who 
have  not  travelled  in  counlries  which  aa^ioiiie  to  be 
highly  ciriliied,  but  have  no  time  to  get  things 
dune  It)  the  best  oianner.  Even  at  home,  and  in 
good  lioases,  one  meets  occusiunailj  with  a  mis- 
take in  thecbuiueufa  pattern  i  a  mistake  wliich 
causes  irritation  and  annoyance  to  tbe  visitor,  from 
hour  to  hour ;  as  wlien  a  pattern,  wbich  is  every- 
thing that  cuold  be  wished  in  the  single  breadth, 
gives  birth  to  an  imperfect  form  when  joined  with 
tbe  next  breadth ;  a  diamond,  for  ioBlunce,  wbicb 
turns  out  a  little  smaller  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
or  a  curve  which  is  not  freely  carried  out.  But  in 
some  purtti  of  the   United   States,   among   other 

5 laces,  where  money  is  not  spared  in  deuorating 
wellings,  but  workmen  are  scarce  and  ill-quali- 
tied,  one  sees  extraordinary  spectuclus  on  the  walla 
of  good  houses.  Wo  were  once  standing  in  per- 
plexed contemplation  of  our  cbambcr  wall,  n-hen 
our  hostess  entttred,  and  told  us  how  vexed  she  had 
been  about  it.  She  had  ejuployed  an  emigrant 
paper-hanger,  who  had  passed  himself  off  as  atirst- 
rate  workman.  Ejhe  gave  him  the  papers,  and  left 
him  t«  his  work.  In  a  wonderfully  short  time,  he 
came  to  her,  exulting;. he  bad  done  tbe  Job — 
capitally — be  would  say  that  Ibr  himself;  hs  had 
"  made  every  CKitse  show."  And  so  he  had — with 
the  most  perverse  ingenuity — hy  now  spoiling  the 

Kttern,  luid  now  leaving  a  white  thread  of  space 
tweeii  tlie  breadths.  ITiere  was  no  upholsterer's 
Store  within  many  miles,  and  therefore  no  remedy. 
Uur  hostess  was  uiglisU,  and  annoyed  accordingly. 
The  Americans  eare  less  for  such  thin^,  or  do  not 
even  discover  them,  unless  the  blemish  is  very 
flagrant.  We  reuiemlter  a  curious  instance  of  this 
diffi:rence  between  the  American  and  English  eye, 
which  met  our  notice  as  far  off  as  Lexington,  in 
Kentucky.  We  were  taken,  of  course,  to  the 
Scnato  Chamber  at  Lexington — merely  our  own 
party — to  sec  the  room.  A  picture  over  the  presi- 
dent's chair  hanging  awry,  we  naturally  stepped 
upon  a  bench  wlitcli  stood  below,  and  set  it  right 
witli  a  touch ;  aSter  which  the  party  went  hoiue, 
to  one  of  the  best  houses  in  the  neighborhood, 
where  a  young  Englishman  of  rank  and  a  Mr.  Clay 
were  to  join  us  at  dinner.     Our  hostess  and  her 

rata  tell  into  conversation  about  furnishing 
wing-rooms,  and  attention  was  drawn  to  tbe 
paper  ot  tbe  handsome  room  we  were  sitting  in. 
Alt  admired  it ;  but  we  observed  on  the  oddity  of 
the  workman  having  put  up  two  breadths, in  diflar- 
cat  parts  of  tbe  room,  upside  down.  The  hostess 
laughingly  doubted  it,  hiul  never  heard  of  it,  could 
not  see  it  now  ;  would  ask  the  young  Englishman, 
aiid  see  if  anybody  thought  so  but  uursolres. 


Presently  came  a  Mr.  Moat  with  Mr.  Clay.  Mr, 
Moat  was  asked  to  look  round  the  room ,  and  say 
if  he  saw  any  blemish  anywhere.  He  glanced 
round,  and  pointed  to  the  two  breadths  that  were 
topsy-turvy,  to  the  amusement  of  the  good-humored 
hostess,  who  siild  tbe  English  eye  was  something 
past  her  comprehension.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Clay 
reUi,t«d  that  he  bad  just  been  taking  Mr.  Moat  to 
see  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  that  he  had  mounted 
a  bench  to  sot  str:iiglit  a  map  which  he  declared 
to  be  hung  awry,  though  nobody  else  could  see  it. 
The  laugh  was  now  louder  than  ei'cr  ;  and  then 
followed  a  discussion  whether  it  was  a  privilege  or 
a  misfortune  to  be  so  particular  as  we  English  had 
proved  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  should  suner  more 
from  our  particularity  in  a  new  country  than  tbe 
tiling  is  worth  ;  but  we  should  bo  boit;  to  lay  it 
aside  at  borne. 

The  omnipresent  gutta-percha  is  among  the 
paper  hangings  already.  It  presents  itself  in  the 
l(>rm  of  consolation  to  tbe  owners  of  bouses  wbich 
are  cursed  witb  a  damp  wait  or  corner.  As  for  a 
generally  damp  house,  one  has  only  to  quit  it,  if 
one  has  ever  been  foolish  enough  to  go  into  it. 
But  tliere  are  many  excellent  bouses  with  soma 
faulty  bit — some  comer  or  projection  which  got 
wet  in  tiie  building,  and  could  never  be  got  dry  ; 
and  here  comes  in  tbe  ^utta-percha  paper  meet 
consolingly.  Tbe  housewife  may  have  rubbed,  and 
warmed,  and  dried,  with  toil  and  pain,  every  sum- 
mer; hut  in  winter  the  stains  come  agiiin,  and, 
tuwards  spring,  the  green  moss.  She  m.iy  have 
hiittened  that  end  or  corner ;  but  then,  there  was 
the  uneiisy  thought  that  the  damp  and  the  most 
were  growing  behind  tbe  screen.  In  case  of  damp 
from  driving  rains,  in  exposed  situations,  it  may 
be  true  that  tbcro  is  nothing  like  a  mantle  of  ik?, 
under  whose  leaves  dry  dust  may  bo  found  at  the 
end  of  the  wettest  winter.  But,  if  the  dunp  be 
incurred  in  the  process  of  the  bulliliog,  tbe  ivy  ia 
not  the  appropriate  cure;  and,  besides,  it  takes 
some  years  to  cover  the  end  of  a  house.  The 
gutta-percba  paper  confines  the  damp  within  Iha 
wull,  at  least,  and  compels  it  to  evaporate  extet^ 
nally,  if  at  all.  It  thoroughly  intercepts,  if  it 
mnnut  cure,  a  very  great  evil ;  and  it  will,  no 


CiiAHACTEs  Of  CiiAttiEs  Lamb. — It  U  Dot  possible 
for  the  subtlest  characteristic  power,  even  when  ani- 
mated by  the  WiirmeBt  personal  regard,  to  give  to 
those  whe  never  had  the  privilege  of  hit  oumpaiiion- 
9hip  an  idea  of  what  Lamb  van.  Tliere  vm  an  ap- 
parent contradiction  in  him,  which  seemed  an  inccn- 
jistency  between  thoughts  ctosel;  asaocitied,  and 
which  was  in  reality  nuthing  bat  the  contradii^tion  of 
bis  genius  and  his  fortune,  fautastiottUy  eihibitiog 
itselC  in  different  aspects,  which  close  intimacy  canld 
alone  appreciate.  He  would  startle  you  with  the 
Bnest  perception  of  truth,  separating  by  a  phrase  the 
real  Tram  a  tissue  of  conventional  raUehoodB,  and  the 
next  moment,  by  some  whimsical  invention,  make  joa 
"doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar."  Ha  would  touch  the 
inmost  pulse  of  proRjund  aSeoUon,  and  then  break  off 
in  some  jest,  which  would  seem  prodino  "  to  eara 
pohte,"  but  earn  as  profound  a  meaning  to  thoaa 
who  had  the  right  key  as  his  most  pathetic  eogge*- 
tions  ;  and  where  he  loved  and  doled  most,  he  would 
vent  tha  overflowing  of  his  feelings  in  words  that 
looked  like  rudeness. — Talfourd'i  Lift  and  LtlttTt 
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Vjram  Siarpe'i  Magarine. 
THE  HYSTEBIES  OF  A  FLOWER. 

BT   PROYEBSOR  R.   BUNT. 

Flowsrs  have  been  called  the  stars  of  the  earth  ; 
ftnd  certainly,  when  we  examine  those  beautiful  crea- 
tions, and  discover  them,  analyzing  the  sunbeam,  and 
sending  back  to  the  eye  the  full  luxury  of  colored 
light,  we  must  confess  there  is  more  real  appropriate- 
ness in  the  term  than  even  the  poet  who  conceived 
the  delicate  thought  imagined.  Lavoisier  beautifully 
said — **  The  fable  of  Prometheus  is  but  the  outsbad- 
owing  of  a  philosophic  truth — where  there  is  light 
there  is  organization  and  life  ;  where  light  cannot 
penetrate,  death  forever  holds  hia  silent  court.*'  The 
flowers,  and,  indeed,  those  far  inferior  forms  of  or- 
ganic vegetable  life  which  never  flower,  are  direct 
aependencies  on  the  solar  rays.  Through  every 
stage  of  existence  they  are  excited  by  those  subtle 
agencies  which  are  gathered  together  in  the  sunbeam  ; 
and  to  tnese  influences  we  may  trace  all  that  beauty 
of  development  which  prevails  throughout  the  vege- 
table world.  How  few  there  are,  of  even  those  refined 
minds  to  whom  flowers  are  more  than  a  symmetric 
arrangement  of  petals  harmoniously  colored,  who 
think  of  the  secret  agencies  forever  exciting  the  life 
which  is  within  their  cells,  to  produce  the  organized 
structure — who  reflect  on  the  deep,  yet  divine  philoso- 
phy, which  may  be  read  in  every  leaf ; — those  tonoies 
m  trees,  which  tell  us  of  eternal  goodness  and  order. 

The  hurry  of  the  present  age  is  not  well  suited  to 
the  contemplative  mind  ;  yet,  with  all,  there  must  be 
hours  in  which  to  fall  back  into  the  repose  of  quiet 
thought  becomes  a  luxury.  The  nervous  system  is 
strung  to  endure  only  a  given  amount  of  excitement ; 
if  its  vibrations  are  quickened  beyond  this  measure, 
the  delicate  harp-strings  are  broken,  or  they  undulate 
in  throbs.  To  every  one  the  contemplation  of  natural 
phenomena  will  be  found  to  induce  that  repose  which 
gives  vigor  to  the  mind — as  sleep  restores  the  ener- 
gies of  a  toil-exhausted  body.  And  to  show  the 
advantages  of  such  a  study,  and  the  interesting  les- 
sons which  are  to  be  learned  in  the  fields  of  nature,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  essay. 

The  flower  is  regarded  as  the  full  development  of 
vegetable  growth  ;  and  the  consideration  of  its  mys- 
teries naturally  involves  a  careful  examination  of  the 
life  of  a  plant,  from  the  seed  placed  in  the  soil  to  its 
lUU  maturity,  whether  it  be  as  herb  or  tree. 

For  the  perfect  understanding  of  the  physical  con- 
ditions under  which  vegetable  life  is  carried  on,  it  is 
necessary  to  appreciate,  in  its  fulness,  the  value  of 
the  term  growth.  It  has  been  said  that  stones  grow 
— that  the  formation  of  crystals  was  an  analogous 
process  to  the  formation  of  a  leaf ;  and  this  impres- 
sion has  appeared  to  be  somewhat  confirmed,  by  wit- 
nessing the  variety  of  arborescent  forms  into  which 
solidifying  waters  pass,  when  the  external  cold 
sprea'Js  it  as  ice  over  our  window-panes.  This  is, 
however,  a  great  error  ;  stones  do  not  grow — there 
is  no  analogy  even  between  the  formation  of  a  crystal 
and  the  growth  of  a  leaf.  All  inorganic  masses  in- 
crease in  size  only  by  the  accretion  of  particles,  layer 
upon  layer,  vrithout  any  chemical  change  taking 
place  as  an  essentiality.  The  sun  may  shine  for  ages 
upon  a  stone  without  quickening  it  into  life,  changing 
its  constitution,  or  adding  to  its  mass.  Organic 
matter  consists  of  arrangements  of  cells  or  sacs,  and 
the  increase  in  size  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  gaseous 
matter,  through  the  fine  tissue  of  which  they  are 
composed.  The  gas — a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxy- 
gen— ^is  decomposed  by  the  excitement  induced  by 
light ;  and  the  solid  matter  thus  obtained  is  em- 
ployed in  building  a  new  cell — or  producing  actual 
growth,  a  true  function  of  life^  in  all  the  processes 
of  which  matter  is  constantly  undergoing  chemical 
change. 

The  simplest  developments  of  vq^ble  lift  are  the 


formation  of  conferve  upon  water,  and  of  lichens 
upon  the  surface  of  the  rock.  In  chemical  constitu- 
tion, these  present  no  very  remarkable  difl'erences 
tram  the  cultivated  flower  which  adorns  our  garden, 
or  the  tree  which  has  risen  in  its  pride  amidst  the 
changing  seasons  of  many  centuries.  Each  alike 
have  derived  their  solid  constituents  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  chemical  changes  in  all  are  equally 
dependent  upon  the  powera  wMch  have  their  myste- 
rious origin  in  the  great  centre  of  our  planetary 
system. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life,  tlie  pnrpoBes 
of  this  essay  will  be  fully  answered  by  tikiiig  an 
example  from  amongst  the  higher  class  of  plants,  and 
examining  its  conditions,  from  the  germination  of  the 
seed  to  the  full  development  of  the  flower — rich  in 
form,  color,  and  odor. 

In  the  seed-cell  we  find,  by  minute  examination, 
the  embryo  of  the  future  plant  carefully  pi-eserved  in 
its  envelope  of  starch  and  gluten.  The  investigations 
which  have  been  carried  on  upon  the  vitality  of  seeds 
appear  to  prove  that,  under  favorable  conditions, 
this  life-germ  may  be  maintained  for  centuries. 
Grains  of  wheat,  which  had  been  found  in  the  hands 
of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  germinated  and  grew  ; 
these  grains  were  produced,  in  all  probability,  more 
than  three  thousand  years  since  ;  they  had  been 
placed,  at  her  burial,  in  the  hands  of  a  priestess  of 
Isis,  and  in  the  deep  repose  of  the  Egyptian  catacomb 
were  preserved  to  tell  us,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  story  of  that  wheat  which  Joseph  sold  to  his 
brethren. 

The  process  of  germination  is  essentially  a  chemical 
one.  The  seed  is  placed  in  the  soil,  excluded  from 
the  light,  supplied  with  a  due  quantity  of  moisture, 
and  maintained  at  a  certain  temperature,  which  must 
be  above  that  at  which  water  freezes  ;  air  must  have 
free  access  to  the  seed,  which,  if  placed  so  deep  in  the 
soil  as  to  prevent  the  permeation  of  the  atmosphere, 
never  germinates.  Under  favorable  circumstances, 
the  life-quickening  processes  begin  ;  the  starch,  which 
is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  is  converted 
into  sugar  by  the  absorption  of  another  equivalent  of 
oxygen  from  the  air  ;  and  we  have  an  evident  proof 
of  this  change  in  the  sweetness  which  most  seeds  ac- 
quire in  the  process,  the  most  familiar  example  of 
which  we  have  in  the  conversion  of  barley  into  malt. 
The  sugar  thus  formed  furnishes  the  food  to  the  now 
living  creation,  which,  in  a  short  period,  shoots  its 
first  leaves  above  the  soil ;  and  these,  which  rising 
from  their  dark  chamber  are  white,  quickly  beccm« 
green  under  the  operations  of  light. 

In  the  process  of  germination  a  species  of  slow  com- 
bustion takes  place,  and* — as  in  the  chemical  processes 
of  animal  life  and  in  those  of  active  ignition — cai- 
bonic  acid  gas,  composed  of  oxygen  nnd  charconl,  or 
carbon,  is  evolved.  Thus,  by  a  niyatery  xi\\\ch  onr 
science  does  not  enable  us  to  reach,  tlie  s[»ark  of  life 
is  kindled — ^life  commences  its  work — the  plant  {];rows. 
The  first  conditions  of  vegetable  growth  are,  there- 
fore, singularly  similar  to  those  which  arc  found  to 
prevail  in  the  animal  economy.  The  leaf-bud  is  no 
sooner  above  the  soil  than  a  new  set  of  cunditions 
begin  ;  the  platit  takes  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  having,  in  virtue  of  its  vitality,  by  tho 
agency  of  luminous  power,  decomposed  this  gas,  it 
retains  the  carbon,  and  pours  forth  the  oxygen  to  tho 
air.  This  process  is  stated  to  be  a  function  of  vital- 
ity ;  but  as  this  has  been  variously  described  by  dif- 
ferent authors,  it  is  important  to  state  with  some 
minuteness  what  does  really  take  place. 

The  plant  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere through  the  under  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  whole  of  the  bark ;  it  at  the  same  time  derives 
an  additional  portion  fh)m  the  moisture  which  ii> 
taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  conveyed  **  to  the 
topmost  twig"  by  the  force  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion* and  another  power,  called  endosmosis,  which 
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Is  exerted  in  a  most  striking  mcuiner,  bj  living  or- 
ganic tissues.  This  mysterious  force  is  shown  in  a 
pleasing  way  by  covering  some  spirits  of  wine  and 
water  in  a  wine-glass  with  a  piece  of  bladder  ;  the 
water  will  escape,  leaving  the  strong  spirit  behind. 

Independently  of  the  action  of  light  the  plant  may 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  machine  ;  the  fluids  and  gases 
which  it  absorbs  pass  otf  in  a  condition  but  very  little 
changed — ^just  as  water  would  strain  through  a 
sponge  or  a  porous  stone.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
the  blanching  or  etiolation  of  the  plant,  which  we 
produce  by  our  artificial  treatment  of  celery  and  sea- 
kale — the  formation  of  the  carbonaceous  compound 
called  chlorophyle,  which  is  the  green  coloring-matter 
of  the  leaves,  being  entirely  checked  in  darkness.  If 
such  a  plant  is  brought  into  the  light,  its  dormant 
powers  are  awakened,  and,  instead  of  being  little 
other  than  a  sponge  through  which  fluids  circulate, 
it  exerts  most  remarkable  chemical  powers  ;  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air  and  water  is  decomposed  ;  its 
ch;irco:il  is  rcbvincd  to  add  to  the  wood  of  the  plant,  and 
the  uxy<5eu  is  set  free  again  to  the  atmosphere.  In  this 
process  is  exhibited  one  of  the  most  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  the  harmony  which  prevails  through  all 
the  great  phenomena  of  natui*e  with  which  we  are 
acquainted — the  mutual  dependence  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms. 

In  the  animal  economy  there  is  a  constant  produc- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  beautiful  vegetable 
kingdom,  spread  over  the  earth  in  such  infinite  vari- 
ety, requires  this  carbonic  acid  for  its  support.  Con- 
stantly removing  from  the  air  the  pernicious  agent 
produced  by  the  animal  world,  and  giving  back  that 
oxygen  which  is  required  jw  the  life-quickening 
element  by  the  animal  races,  the  balance  of  affinities 
is  constantly  maintained  by  the  phenomena  of  vege- 
table growth.  This  interesting  inquiry  will  form  the 
subject  of  another  essay. 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  luminous  agency  ;  from  the  impact  of 
the  earliest  morning  ray  to  the  period  when  the  sun 
reaches  the  zenith,  the  excitation  of  that  vegetable 
vitality  by  which  the  chemical  change  is  eflected 
regularly  increases.  As  the  solar  orb  sinks  towards 
the  horizon  the  chemical  activity  diminishes — the 
sun  sets — the  action  is  reduced  to  its  minimum — the 
plant,  in  the  repose  of  darkness,  passes  to  that  state 
of  rest  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  vegetating  races 
as  sleep  is  to  the  wearied  animal. 

These  are  two  well-marked  stages  in  the  life  of  a 
plant  ;  germination  and  vegetation  are  exerted  under 
different  conditions  ;  the  time  of  flowering  arrives, 
and  another  change  occurs,  the  processes  of  forming 
the  alkaline  and  acid  juices,  of  producing  the  oil, 
wax,  and  resin,  and  of  secreting  those  nitrogenous 
compounds  which  are  found  in  the  seed,  are  in  full 
activity.  Carbonic  acid  is  now  evolved  and  oxygen 
is  retained  ;  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  also  forced, 
as  it  were,  into  combination  with  the  oxygen  and  car- 
bon, and  altogether  new  and  more  complicated  opera- 
tions are  in  activity. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life  which  the 
researches  of  our  philosophers  have  developed.  This 
curious  order — this  regular  progression — showing  it- 
self at  well-marked  epochs,  is  now  known  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  solar  influences  ;  the 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  inereate 

works  its  mysterious  wonders  on  every  orginic  form. 
Much  is  still  involved  in  mystery  ;  but  to  the  call  of 
science  some  strange  truths  have  been  made  manifest 
to  man,  and  of  some  of  these  the  phenomena  must 
now  be  explained. 

Germination  is  a  chemical  change  which  takes 
place  most  readily  in  darkness  ;  vegetable  grotbth  is 
due  to  the  secretion  of  carbon  under  the  jvgency  of 
light ;  and  the  processes  of  Jloriaiion  are  shown  to 
involve  some  new  and  compound  operations  ;  these 
three  states  must  be  distinctly  appreciated. 


The  sunbeam  comes  to  us  as  a  flood  of  pelluoid 
hght,  usually  colorless  ;  if  we  disturb  this  white 
b^m,  as  by  compelling  it  to  pass  through  a  triangu- 
lar piece  of  glass,  we  break  it  up  into  colored  bands, 
which  we  call  the  spectrum ,  in  which  we  have  such 
an  order  of  chromatic  rays  as  are  seen  in  the  rain- 
bow of  a  summer  shower.  These  colored  rays  are 
now  known  to  be  the  sources  of  all  the  tints  by  which 
nature  adorns  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  art  imi-» 
tates,  in  its  desire  to  create  the  beautiful.  These 
colored  bands  have  not  the  same  illuminating  power, 
nor  do  they  possess  the  same  heat-giving  property. 
The  yellow j^ys  give  tlie  most  light;  the  red  rays 
have  the  function  of  heat  in  the  highest  degree.  Be- 
yond these  properties  the  sunbeam  possesses  another, 
which  is  the  power  of  producing  chemical  change — 
of  effecting  those  magical  results  which  we  vritness  in 
the  photographic  processes,  by  which  the  beams 
illuminating  any  object  are  made  to  delineate  it  upon 
the  prepared  tablet  of  the  artist. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  these  three  phenomena 
are  not  due  to  the  same  agency,  but  that,  associated 
in  the  sunbeam,  we  have  light,  producing  all  the 
blessings  of  vision,  and  throwing  the  veil  of  color  over 
all  things — heat,  maintaining  that  temperature  over 
our  globe  which  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
living  organisms — and  a  third  principle,  actinitm,  by 
which  the  chemical  changes  alluded  to  are  effected. 
We  possess  the  power,  by  the  use  of  colored  media,  of 
separating  these  principles  from  each  other,  and  of 
analyzing  their  effects.  A  yellow  glass  allows  light 
to  pass  through  it  most  freely,  but  it  obstructs  actin- 
ism almost  entirely  ;  a  deep-blue  glass,  on  the  con- 
trary, prevents  the  permeation  of  light,  but  it  offers 
no  interruption  to  the  actinic,  or  chemical  rays  ;  a 
red  glass  again  cuts  off  most  of  the  rays,  except 
those  which  have  peculiarly  a  calorific,  or  heat-giv- 
ing power. 

With  this  knowledge  we  proceed  in  our  experi- 
ments, and  learn  some  of  the  mysteries  of  nature's 
chemistry.  If,  above  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is 
placed,  we  fix  a  deep,  pure  yellow  glass,  the  chemical 
change  which  marks  germination  is  prevented  ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  we  employ  a  blue  one,  it  is  greatly  ac- 
celerated ;  seeds,  indeed,  placed  beneath  the  soil, 
covered  with  a  cobalt  blue  finger-glass,  will  germinate 
many  days  sooner  than  such  as  may  be  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  influences  of  sunshine  ; — this  proves  the 
necessity  of  the  principle  actmism  to  this  first  stage 
of  vegetable  life.  Plants,  however,  made  to  grow 
under  the  influences  of  such  blue  media  present  much 
the  same  conditions  as  those  which  are  reared  in  the 
dark  ;  they  are  succulent  instead  of  woody,  and  have 
yellow  leaves  and  white  stalks — indeed,  the  forma- 
tion of  leaves  is  prevented,  and  all  the  vital  energy 
of  the  plant  is  exerted  in  the  production  of  the  stalk. 
The  chemical  principle  of  the  sun's  rays,  alone,  is 
not  therefore  sufficient ;  remove  the  plant  to  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  as  separated  from  actinism,  by  the 
action  of  yellow  media,  and  wood  is  formed  abun- 
dantly— the  plant  grows  most  healthfully,  and  the 
leaves  assume  that  dark-green  which  belongs  to  trop- 
ical climes  or  to  our  most  brilliant  summers.  Light 
is  thus  proved  to  be  the  exciting  agent  in  effecting 
those  chemical  decompositions  which  have  already 
been  described  ;  but  under  the  influence  of  isolated 
light  it  is  found  tliat  plants  will  not  flower.  When, 
however,  the  subject  of  our  experiment  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  a  red  glass,  particularly  of  that 
variety  in  which  a  beautifully  pure  red  is  produced  by 
oxide  of  gold,  the  whole  process  of  floriation  and  the 
perfection  of  the  seed  is  accomplished. 

Careful  and  long-continued  observations  have 
proved  that  in  the  spring,  when  the  process  of  ger- 
mination is  most  active,  the  chemical  rays  are  the 
most  abundant  in  the  sunbeam.  As  the  summer  ad- 
vances, light,  relatively  to  the  other  forces,  is  largely 
increased  ;  at  this  season  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the 
herb  of  the  valley,  and  the  cultivated  plants  whiok 
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adorn  our  dwellings,  are  all  alike  adding  to  the  wood. 
Autamn  comes  on,  and  then  heat,  so  necessary  for 
ripening  grain,  is  found  to  exist  in  considerable  ex- 
cess. U  is  curious,  too,  that  the  autumnal  heat  has 
properties  peculiarly  its  own — so  decidedly  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  heat,  that  Sir  John  ller- 
schel  and  Mrs.  Somervilie  have  adopted  a  term  to 
distinguish  it.  The  peculiar  browning  or  scorching 
rays  of  autumn  are  called  parathermic  rays  ;  they 
possess  a  remarkable  chemical  action  added  to  their 
calorific  one  ;  and  to  this  is  due  those  complicated 
phenomena  already  briefly  described. 

In  these  experiments,  carefully  tried,  we  are  enabled 
to  imiUUe  the  conditions  of  nature,  and  supply  at  any 
time  those  states  of  solar  radiation  which  belong  to 
the  varying  seasons  of  the  year. 

Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  mysteries  of  a  flower  ; 
*•  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  and  yet  I  say 
unto  you,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these.*' 

Under  the  influence  of  the  sunbeam,  vegetable  life 
18  awakened,  continued,  and  completed  ;  a  wondrous 
alchemy  is  effected  ;  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  solar  radiations  determines  the  varying  conditions 
of  vegetable  vitality  ;  and  in  its  progress  those  trans- 
mutations occur,  which  at  once  give  beauty  to  the 
exterior  world,  and  provide  for  the  animal  races  the 
necessary  food  by  which  their  existence  is  maintained. 
Hie  contemplation  of  influences  such  as  these  realixes 
in  the  human  soul  that  sweet  feeling  which,  with 
Keats,  finds  that 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever  ; 
Its  loveliness  increasing,  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness,  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 
«  «  «  ♦  « 

Such  the  son  and  moon, 
Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
IV>r  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daSbdilSy 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in. 


From  Household  Wonb. 
WALKING-STICKS. 

Whether  it  was  a  cripple  or  a  dandy,  an  old  gen- 
tleman, or  a  young  gentleman,  who  first  invented 
walking-sticks,  cannot  now  be  determined.  That  the 
pilgrim  of  the  Middle  Ages  used  a  staff  we  know  well 
m>m  sone  and  story  ; — a  stout,  strong,  serviceable 
staff,  shod  with  iron,  which  stood  no  nonsense  ;  for  it 
was  intended  not  merely  to  support  the  pilgrim  when 
weary,  and  to  aid  the  ascent  and  descent  of  hills  and 
mountains  ;  but  to  quell  the  familiarities  of  rough 
wayfarers.  There  was  a  protuberance  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  top,  to  afford  a  firm  grasp  ;  and  the 
upper  part  formed  a  hollow  tube,  in  which  the  pil- 
grim carried  relics  of  saints,  small  crucifixes,  or  other 
humble  but  cherished  treasures.  There  are  records 
of  other  articles  stored  away  in  these  staff  receptacles  ; 
the  first  head  of  safiron  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
to  England  from  Greece  in  a  pilgrim's  staff,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  death  to  take  the  living  plant  out  of  the 
country  ;  the  silk-worm  first  found  its  way  into 
Europe  by  a  similar  piece  of  cunning  ;  and  pilgrims 
sometimes  contrived  to  lay  aside  a  store  of  gold  coin 
in  this  hiding-place. 

The  staff  or  alpenstock,  of  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese 
is  an  unquestionable  walking-stick,  of  a  formidable 
and  invaluable  kind.  Exceeding  in  length  the  height 
of  the  user,  and  tipped  with  iron,  it  renders  impor- 
tant assistance  to  all  Alpine  pedestrians.  With  its 
ohamois-hom  as  a  surmounting  crook,  it  makes  some 
pretension  to  ornament.  All  who  have  read  narra- 
tives, or  seen  pictures,  or  heard  lectures,  oonceming 
the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  will  readily  cidl  to  mind 


the  claim  which  these  alpenstocks  have  to  be  called 
life-preservers. 

One  of  the  earliest  kinds  of  walking-stick  adopted 
as  a  support  by  elderly  persons,  was  the  ferula  or 
staff  of  fennel-wood.  Being  long,  tough,  and  light, 
it  is  well  fitted  for  this  purpose,  and  it  seems  to  have 
given  name  to  a  certain  castigatory  wejipon  but  too 
well  known  to  school-boys.  In  Orientjil  countricK, 
the  hollow  or  pithy-stalked  palms  and  bamboos  natu- 
rally become  the  material  for  walking-sticks,  and  it  is 
to  such  countries  that  we  owe  the  designation  of  cane, 
so  much  given  to  those  pedestrian  accompaniments. 
Ancient  Egyptian  walking-sticks  have  been  discov- 
ered, made  of  cherry-wood,  and  having  carved  knobs. 
Heni-y  the  Eighth  had  "a cane  garnyshed  with  sylver 
and  gilte,  with  Astronomie  upon  it  ;**  and  **  a  cane 
g:irnyshed  with  golde,  having  a  perfume  in  the 
toppe." 

Of  the  Clouded  Cane,  of  whose  nice  conduct  Pope's 
Sir  Plume  was  justly  vain  ;  of  Jambees  at  ten 
guineas  per  joint,  and  plain  Dragons  described  in  the 
Tatler  ;  of  the  strong  cane  and  the  amber-tipped 
cane,  sung  by  Gay  ;  of  the  long  and  elegant  sticks 
used  by  elderly  ladies  in  the  second  half  of  the  hist 
century,  and  by  footmen  of  the  present  day  ;  of  the 
stout,  knotted  sticks  and  the  slender  bamboos  in 
fifcshion  half  a  century  ago  ;  of  the  enonnous,  grotesque 
heads  carved  upon  sticks  to  suit  certain  abnormal 
tastes  ;  of  comic  canes  with  Tim  Bobbins  and  Punch 
and  Merry  Andrews  and  Toby  Fillpots  grinning  from 
their  heads  ;  of  rougli  sticks  and  smooth  sticks  ;  of 
straight  sticks  and  crooked  sticks  ;  of  all  sorts  of 
sticks,  from  rattans  to  bludgeons,  it  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  indite  ; — the  reader  will  find  an  amusing 
account  of  most  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion Jury  on  Miscellaneous  Articles — a  jury  which 
worked  most  indefotigably  in  their  miscellaneous 
duties.  We  pass  all  this  to  say  a  little  respecting  the 
commerce  in  walking-sticks,  which  is  much  more 
extensive  than  most  persons  would  imagine. 

It  appears  that  there  is  scarcely  a  grass  or  a  tree 
which  has  not  been  nuide  available  for  this  purpose. 
The  varieties  most  usually  sdected,  among  the  growths 
of  Europe,  are  blackthorn,  crab,  maple,  ash,  oak, 
beech,  orange-tree,  cherry-tree,  furze-bush,  and  Span- 
ish reed  ;  from  the  West  Indies  there  come  vine-stems, 
cabbage-stalks,  orange-stalks,  lemon-stalks,  coffee- 
stalks,  briar-stalks  ;  while  from  other  countries  in 
the  warm  regions  are  brought  rattans,  calamus-stems, 
bamboos,  Malaccas,  and  Manilla  canes.  Whatever  Is 
the  kind  employed,  the  wood  is  usually  cut  towards 
the  end  of  autnnm,  especially  if  it  be  wished  to  pre- 
serve the  bark. 

A  walking-stick  of  moderate  pretensions,  made  of 
ordinary  wood,  and  to  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price, 
passes  through  almost  as  many  processes  as  a  needle, 
and  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  manufactured 
article.  Let  us  k>ok  on,  while  such  a  stick  is  being 
made. 

First,  then,  shall  it  have  the  bark  on  or  not? 
Most  of  the  better  kinds  have  lost  their  bark,  and 
ours  shall  accordingly.  Only  one  half-penny  is  paid 
for  stripping  the  bark  from  a  branch  of  the  warted- 
crab,  which  is  a  fevorite  wood  for  sticks  ;  bat  has  a 
bark  obstinately  clinging  to  the  protuberances  on  the 
side  of  the  branch.  The  peelers  boil  the  branch  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  the  bark  then  readily  yields  to 
any  simple  instrument.  In  straighter  and  smoother 
branches,  the  diflficulty  is  less  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  rate  of  pay  is  lower. 

Then  comes  the  straightening  of  the  stick,  and  the 
fikshioning  of  the  crook,  which  so  often  forms  its  upper 
termination.  The  upper  end  is  immersed  in  hot, 
damp  sand  ;  it  becomes  soft  and  non-elastic,  and 
readily  assumes  and  maintains  any  curvature  which 
may  be  given  to  it.  For  every  kind  of  wood,  there  is 
a  temperature  and  a  dampness  best  fitted  for  this  pro- 
oess ;  and  thus  the  stick-maker  has  to  store  his  mem- 
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ory  with  a  body  of  practical  rules  on  the  subject 
Then,  fur  the  straightening,  the  stick  is  immersed  in 
hot,  dry  &ind,  which  gives  it  a  kind  of  pliability  dif- 
liarent  from  that  requisite  for  the  crooking  ;  and  by 
bending  and  humoring  it  in  a  groove  in  a  board,  the 
stick  becomes  straight  and  symmetrical.  But  if  our 
walking-stick  contemns  this  Quaker-like  straight- 
ness,  and  has  a  yearning  for  the  knobby  and  crooked, 
it  comes  under  the  operation  of  the  rasp  and  the  file, 
unless,  indeed,  the  knobs  are  such  as  Nature  gave. 

The  external  adornment  is  even  more  varied  than 
the  original^  form.  Many  walking-sticks  appear  in  such 
masquerade  costumes,  that  their  bi*other-branches 
would  not  know  them  again  ;  they  are  sand-papered, 
or  emeried,  or  rotten-stoned,  and  are  further  smoothed 
with  fish-tin  or  fish-skin  ;  then  they  are  stained  by 
liquid  dyes,  the  chemical  composition  of  wliich  the 
stick-maker  probably  numbers  among  his  secrets  ; 
and,  lastly,  they  are  varnished.  Sometimes  the  sur- 
face is  charred,  and  the  charred  portion  scraped  off 
here  and  there,  so  as  to  impart  a  mottled  appearance 
to  the  stick.  Sometimes,  but  more  frequently  on  the 
continent  than  in  England,  lithographic  transfers 
decorate  the  surface  of  the  stick. 

These  every-day,  steady-looking,  thoroughgoing, 
middle-class,  serviceable  walking-sticks  form  the  main- 
stay and  support  of  the  manufacture,  like  as  willow- 
pattern  plates  and  two-penny  cups  and  saucers  are 
commercially  more  important  to  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  than  Parian  statuettes  or  dessert  services. 
But  still  the  more  ornate  and  aristocratic  sticks  and 
canes  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  work- 
people ;  whalebone,  tortoise-shell,  ram's-horn,  rhi- 
noceros' horn,  gutta  percha,  shark-spine,  narwhal- 
horn,  ivory — these  are  some  only  among  many  sub- 
stances employed  for  sticks.  The  mo<le  of  working 
each  kind  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of 
manufacturing  other  articles  from  the  same  mate- 
rials ;  but  there  is  a  curious  exception  in  relation  to 
tortoise-shell  ;  the  raspings  and  parings  of  this 
substance  are  susceptible  of  being  conglomerated  by 
heat  and  pressure,  and  formed  into  elongated  rods  for 
sticks — a  capital  mode  of  picking  up  crumbs,  and 
making  them  useful. 

As  to  the  ferules,  crooks,  handles,  and  decorative 
appendages,  who  shall  number  them  ?  Gold,  silver, 
sham-gold,  sham-silver,  ivory,  ebony,  tortoise-shell, 
mother  o'  pearl,  agate,  cornelian,  jiusper,  jade,  leather, 
hair,  silk,  skin — all  are  employeil.  What  offence 
crooks  have  given,  that  they  should  be  out  of  favor, 
does  not  appear  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  the  rectangular 
handle  is  now  in  the  ascendant  ;  it  juts  out  in  st€rn 
precision  from  the  vertical  stem,  and  ignores  Ho- 
garth's theory  of  the  beauty  of  curved  lines.  It 
sometimes  aspires  to  stags'  heads,  and  at  others 
descends  to  stags*  feet ;  and  not  unfrequently  it 
makes  a  Jenny  Lind-ish  attempt  at  portraiture. 

So  large  has  this  manufacture  now  become,  that 
the  principal  London  maker  is  said  to  sell  annually 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  walking-sticks 
made  of  English  wood,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thous.md  rattans  and  canes  for  making  the  more  ex- 
pensive varieties.  The  polished  ash  sticks  are  mostly 
made  at  Birmingham  ;  where  they  are  sawn  and 
turned  by  machine-lathes,  previous  to  the  polishing. 
The  importation  of  walking-sticks  from  abroad  is  not 
very  considerable,  as  the  English  makers  strive  to 
meet  all  the  demand  that  may  arise  ;  this  rektes  to 
the  finished  sticks,  and  not  to  the  raw  material. 

There  is  a  nationality  even  in  walking-aticks.  Ger- 
many makes  better  whalebone  sticks  than  England, 
and  is  also  expert  in  making  elastic  and  tough  sticks 
tVom  the  al^nost  impenetrable  hide  of  the  rhinoceros. 
Austria  excels  in  the  sticks  with  carved  ivory  han- 
dles ;  but  England  bears  the  palm  for  those  oma- 
mented  with  siver  wire,  or  gold  and  silver  chasing. 
Paris  is  said  to  have  had,  in  1847,  no  less  than  one 


hundred  and  sixty-five  manufiMstiirers,  and  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  work-people  employed  in  making 
walking-sticks  and  whips  ;  but,  as  we  cannot  t^ 
how  many  have  been  added  to  these  numbers  Arom 
other  and  similar  trades,  so  are  we  likewise  without 
data  to  settle  the  numerical  claims  of  the  walking- 
sticks.  There  were,  however,  four  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-six  cwts.  of  rattans,  b:imlK>os,  and 
other  canes  imported  into  France  in  1850,  and  this 
seems  to  tell  significantly  of  a  large  walking-cane 
manufacture  in  that  country.  The  little  Gnind  Ducal 
(if  anything  so  little  can  be  grand)  State  of  Hesse 
excels  all  otiier  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  picto- 
rial walking-sticks.  In  neatly  transferring  litho- 
graphic patterns  to  sticks  Hesse  is  unrivalled.  They 
are  sold  largely  to  England  and  America,  and  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  elegant ;  the  patterns  are 
transferred  from  paper  while  the  ink  from  the  print- 
ing, whether  colored  or  black,  is  wet,  and  the  stick  is 
afterwards  varnished. 

But  Hamburg  seems  to  be  the  walking-stick  me- 
tropolis. Herr  Meyer,  of  that  city,  is  the  king  of 
stick-makers.  His  star  of  walking-sticks,  radiating 
in  all  its  splendor  in  the  Zollverein  department  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  attracted  many  an  admiring  gaM. 
Very  little  less  than  five  hundred  varieties  there  made 
their  appearance,  from  the  ornate  and  costly,  down 
to  the  useful  and  cheap.  Being  a  free  port  for  the 
reception  of  sticks  and  canes  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  hand-labor  being  cheaper  there  than  in 
London,  Hamburg  drives  a  large  trade  in  this  de- 
partment of  industry. 

Crochety  walking-sticks  occasionally  make  a  noise 
in  the  world — walking-sticks  which  contain  a  shop 
full  of  furniture  (more  or  less)  in  tlieir  bosoms.  A 
Scottish  physician  has  lately  constructed  a  walking- 
stick  containing  a  variety  of  medical  instruments  and 
medicines.  Another  sagacious  personage  has  en- 
riched society  with  a  walking-stick  containing  a  com- 
pass, a  mirror,  a  dressing-case,  an  inkstand,  a  tele- 
scope, a  thermometer,  a  set  of  drawing  instruments, 
stationery  and  lucifers.  A  third,  thoughtful  con- 
cerning the  supply  of  nature's  wants,  has  made  a 
walking-stick  which  acts  as  a  miniature  lanler  and 
wine-cellar  ;  for  it  contains  a  long,  cylindrical  bottle, 
a  wine-glass  on  similar  elongate<l  principles,  and  a 
receptacle  for  biscuits  or  compressed  meats.  Another 
has  contrived  to  pack  away  in  his  walking-stick  a 
useful  map  of  London  and  a  compass.  A  fifth  (per- 
haps an  electro-biological  gentleman)  has  made  a 
walking-stick  with  a  complete  galvanic  battery  in  its 
interior  ;  "on  holding  the  knob  in  the  hand,  a  shock 
is  slightly  felt,  and  by  taking  a  piece  of  silver  or 
copper  in  each  hand,  and  touching  the  knob  on  each 
side,  the  shock  is  greatly  increased  !" 

As  to  the  murderous  walking-sticks,  which  thrust 
out  upon  you  their  swords,  or  dirks,  or  spring  spears, 
we  like  them  not  ;  their  use  is  only  to  be  tolerated  in 
private  gentlemen  and  editors,  who  do  not  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  streets  of  California  or  Kentucky  with- 
out a  Colt's  revolver  peeping  out  of  their  pockets 
loaded  to  the  muzzle  and  on  full  cock. 


Ancient  Mark  of  Emphasis. — ^The  following  note, 
extracted  from  T%e  English  Churchman  of  Sept.  19, 
1851,  may  not  inappropriately  be  transferred  to  the 
"  N.  &  Q." 

**  In  a  toll  case,  tried  at  Bedford,  Mr.  Devon,  who 
was  brought  from  the  Record  Office  to  produce  eome 
translations  from  Dometday  Book,  stated  in  his  evi- 
dence the  singular  fihot  that,  in  many  old  manuscripts, 
when  particular  emphasis  was  given  to  a  word,  it 
was  customary,  instead  of  underlining  it  as  at  the 
present  day,  to  run  the  pen  completely  across  the 
words  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  erase  them.'* — 
J\/\de8  4r  Queriet» 
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From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  JonmaL 

A  CONSIDERATION   OF  SOME   OF  THE  RELA- 
TIONS  OF   CLIMATE  TO   TUBERCULAR 

DISEASE. 

BY  W.    J.    BURNETT,   If.    D.,   BOSTON. 

There  are  two  promiDent  facts  which  have  made 
the  subject  of  the  climatic  relations  of  tubercular 
disease,  one  under  active  discussion  among  the 
medical  men  of  this  country  and  Europe  during  the 
last  few  years. 

These  are  :  first,  the  almost  alarming  increase 
of  disease  of  t)iis  nature  ;  and,  second,  the  Hiciiities 
of  travel,  so  that  climate  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
changed.  The  time  has  been  when  only  a  few 
thought  about  distant  travel  for  health.  But  now, 
almost  cverv  one  who  at  all  values  his  life,  can  easily 
put  himself  in  a  more  genial  atmosphere  and 
beneath  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  With  the  atten- 
tion thus  directed,  the  questions  are — what  climate 
is  to  be  sought ;  and  what  are  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations as  to  its  effect  upon  tubercular  disease  1 

Of  late  there  has  been  published  quite  a  number 
of  works  upon  the  climate  of  those  European  and 
insuhir  countries  hitherto  quite  celebrated  as  resorts 
for  invalids  of  this  character  ;  and  as  the  most  dis- 
similar views  have  been  advocated,  there  has  arisen 
much  confusion  among  medical  men  as  to  the  correct 
answers  of  the  questions  above  referred  to.  Some, 
in  fact,  have  become  thorough  sceptics  as  to  the 
benefit  of  any  change  of  climate  out  of  the  latitude 
in  which  the  invalid  has  been  accustomed  to  live. 

From  among  these  works  recently  published  may 
be  mentioned  two,  viz.,  that  of  Dr.  Pollock,  appear- 
ing in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  of  last  year ; 
and  that  of  Dr.  Burgess,  not  long  since  separately 
published.  Both  are  upon  the  climate  of  Italy, 
and  are  well  calculated  to  lessen  the  enthusiasm 
of  invalids  for  a  land  which  has  always  been  made 
more  sunny  by  the  pens  of  poets  than  the  favor  of 
nature.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  conclusions  of 
these  men,  and  especially  those  of  Dr.  Pollock, 
upon  the  climate  of  southern  Europe,  are  correct 
in  the  main  ;  and,  as  they  were  iiddresscd  to  the 
English  people,  will  no  doubt  lead  many  English 
physiciiuis  to  hesitate  before  advising  their  usual 
migration. 

But  in  this  country,  a  misapplication  and  some- 
times a  misinterpretation  of  these  and  similar  opin- 
ions, has  led  very  many  physicians  to  be  quite 
sceptical  as  to  the  real  benefit  to  be  derived  by 
northern  invalids,  from  a  change  of  residence  into 
the  southern  and  more  sunny  States.  This  scep- 
ticism ecom8  to  be  yearly  increasing — and  there 
can  be  hut  little  doubt  that  it  is  as  mischievous  as 
it  is  re.iHy  unfounded.  It  is  certainly  quite  desir- 
able that  clear  and  distinct  opinions  should  be  en- 
tertained hy  northern  physicians  upon  a  subject 
fast  getting  to  l)e  one  of  such  paramount  impor- 
tance. I  make  this  remark,  because  I  think  that 
the  reason  of  their  douiits  of  climatic  influence 
is  plain  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  cause  of  their 
unfortunate  experience  is  becoming  well  under- 
stood. It  is,  that  the  climate  has  not  l)een 
thoroughly  tried.  To  make  a  clear  and  full  state- 
ment of  the  whole  matter,  I  will  say  that  I  am 
convinced  that  the  shifling,  migratory  course,  South 
in  winter  and  spring,  and  North  the  rest  of  the 
year,  usmdly  advised  and  followed,  is  an  erroneous 
and  mischievous  one ;  and  that  if  a  northern  con- 
•umptive  can  reasonably  expect  an;^  benefit  ftom 
this  change  of  climate,  this  benefit  will  be  obtained 


only  from  a  continued  soatheni  residence  for  several 
years. 

There  is  a  grave  error  in  thinking  that.  If  one 
goes  South  in  late  autumn,  and  remains  there  until 
mte  spring,  and  then  returns  North  to  pass  the 
summer  and  early  autumn,  he  keeps  himself  in  the 
train  of  favorable  climatic  influences.  It  is  not 
so ;  and  the  error  is  concealed  in  the  fact  that  a 
summer  at  the  North  does  not  make  a  southern 
climate.  This  leads  me  to  some  considerations  up- 
on the  peculiarities  and  difierences  of  the  northern 
and  southern  climates  of  this  countrv. 

As  to  the  New  England  climate,  it  seems  quite 
clear,  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  something 
in  it  highly  predisposing  to  the  development  of 
tuljercular  disease.  Not  only  do  we  see  this  dis- 
ease here  constantly  peering  out  from  hereditary 
predispositions,  but  the  cases  are  quite  numerous 
m  which  it  seems  purely  indigenous,  being  en- 
grafted upon  an  untainted  stock.  It  is  true  that 
this  may  be  said  of  other  countries  having  an  in- 
temperate climate,  but  very  far  from  the  extent  of 
what  I  think  is  true  of  New  England.  Statistics 
can  be  produced  to  show,  that,  taike  the  whole  year 
through,  pulmonary  diseases — inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages — constitute 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  disease.  In  fact, 
the  tendency  of  disease  here  seems  to  be  quite  to- 
wards the  pulmonary  organs.  Aside  from  the  evi- 
dence of  general  observation,  this  statement  has 
a  very  significant  support  in  the  fact,  that  in  cases 
presenting  some  obscure  aspects,  the  suspicion  of 
the  intelligent  physician  is  quickly  fastened  upon 
the  lungs,  and  an  examination  of  the  chest  is  maue  ; 
thus  showing  that  where  outstanding  local  or  tem- 
porary causes  are  absent,  one  is  almost  uncon- 
sciously led  to  suspect  insidious  disease  referable 
to  ever-constant  general  agencies. 

An  unequal,  fluctuating  climate,  in  any  latitude, 
tends  to  produce  these  e&cts.  But  the  climate  of 
New  Eng-land,  besides  having  this  inequality  and 
diversity  in  a  very  marked  degree,  possesses  other 
characteristics  having  a  great  influence.  Its  at- 
mosphere is  dry  and  stimulating,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  of  a  low  temperature  con- 
sidering the  latitude.  The  effect  of^  such  an  at^- 
mosphere  upon  a  sound  constitution  is  highly  brac- 
ing, leading  to  a  mental  and  corporeal  activity 
?uite  inconsistent  with  endurance  and  longevity, 
t  is  proba))ly  not  an  incorrect  opinion  that  many 
of  the  moral  and  physical  peculiarities  of  New 
England  people,  included  under  the  terms  enter- 
prise and  action,  may  be  traced  to  these  agencies. 

In  such  an  atmosphere,  the  constiint  vicissitudes 
of  temperature  render  the  functions  of  the  skin 
imperfect,  thus  increasing  the  liability  of  conges- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  and  this  mucous 
membrane,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  ever  in  conticl 
with  an  irritating  medium,  is  generally  that  of  the 
air-passages.  On  this  account,  mainly,  the  ur<;ency 
of  these  conditions  is  considerably  lessened  by  the 
use  of  flannel  next  to  the  skin  ;  the  importance  of 
which,  worn  in  summer  as  well  as  winter,  is  now 
well  recognized. 

On  the  whole.  New  England  climate  hiis  little 
in  it  that  is  sedative  at  any  long  season  of  the  year. 
The  winters  are  broken  and  unsteady,  especially  so 
on  the  sea-board,  and  it  is  only  in  the  northern  in- 
land portions  that  there  is  that  constant  cold  which 
has  a  far  more  favorable  influence.  The  (character 
of  New  England  spring  weather  is  too  well  known 
to  need  comment.  Nothing  could  be  more  uncer- 
tain and  lees  reliable.    The  months  of  ^lay  and 
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June  frequently  change  places,  and  one  is  not  sure 
of  warm  weather  until  into  July.  As  for  the  sum- 
mer months,  it  is  a  great  mistake,  as  I  have  before 
fi&id,  to  suppose  that  they  furnish  a  climate  like  that 
of  the  South.  Tliere  is,  to  be  sure,  heat  enough,  but 
it  is  unsteady,  and  during  July  and  August  the 
thermometer  not  unfrequently  falls  30°  or  40°  in  a 
few  hours.  Intensely  hot  as  it  is  frequently  in 
mid-day,  yet,  at  midnight,  if  one  is  exposed,  it  is 
rare  that  over-clothes  ar«  not  the  more  comfortable. 

But  a  fact  more  significant  than  all  the  rest,  as 
to  the  influence  of  our  summer  weather,  is  that  our 
consumptives  do  not  generally  improve  in  it ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  lose  ground.  This  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the  heat. 
No  doubt  there  is  much  in  this,  for  the  heat  is  here 
often  very  intense ;  but  more  is  probably  duo  to 
the  sudden  and  wide  changes  of  temperature.  That 
this  is  the  correct  version  of  the  matter,  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  influence  of  our  early 
autumn  weather,  which  is  far  the  best  and  most 
genial  we  have.  There  is  generally  a  season,  com- 
mencing about  the  first  of  September,  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  early  frosts  of  October,  when  the 
weather  of  New  England  may  be  said  to  be  truly 
fine.  The  atmosphere  is  warm  and  dry,  presenting 
a  hazy,  quiet  aspect,  and  the  light  wind  is  general- 
ly from  the  W.  or  S.  W".  It  is  then  that  we  have 
those  dreamy  days  that  come  and  go  so  quietly  as 
scarcely  to  leave  a  ripple-mark — reminding  one  of 
the  sunny  skies  of  the  pine-lands  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  Every  one,  and  especially  those 
out  of  cities,  has  felt  the  soothing,  sedative  in- 
fluence of  this  weather. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  this  weather,  our 
consumptive  and  other  pulmonary  invalids  improve. 
The  functions  of  their  skin  are  more  active,  and 
tlie  urgency  of  the  cough  and  all  the  other  pul- 
monary sym ptoms  is  decreased.  The  expectoration 
is  less  purulent,  the  appetite  improved,  and  the 
spirits,  strength  and  flesh  increased.  In  many  in- 
stances the  improvement  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is 
remarkable — and  there  is  often  a  melancholy  plciis- 
ure  in  thus  observing  this  temporary  improvement, 
brightened  as  it  always  is  by  the  patient  with  a 
thousand  delusive  hopes. 

This  short  season  is  the  only  weather  in  New 
England,  with  which  lam  acquainted,  that  is  really 
favorable  to  consumptive  invalids.*  And  in  its 
favorable  influence,  and  at  the  same  time  in  its  re- 
8emblance«to  that  of  the  pine-lands  of  the  South, 
there  may  be  drawn  something  more  than  a  hint 
as  to  the  real  agency  of  southern  climates  upon 
diseases  of  this  nature.  But  broad  as  this  hint  is. 
it  is  not  usually  taken  ;  or,  if  so,  not  in  time.  For 
many  invalids  in  the  second  stage  of  consumption, 
improved  as  they  have,  do  not  perceive  the  wisdom 
in  taking  means  to  continue  in  this  same  climate, 
but  delude  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they 
will  bo  well  enough  to  remain  North  during  win- 
ter ;  or,  if  they  conclude  to  go  South, defer  it  until 
they  are  obliged  to,  having  two  or  three  "  colds 
upon  their  lungs." 

*  Tho  fine  weather  of  a  New  England  June  has  always 
been  insisted  on  and  highly  recommended.  But  of  late 
years  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  true — for  it  has 
been  unsettled,  and  often  colder  and  more  uncomfortable 
than  May.  If  une  can  trust  the  testimony  of  elderly  peo- 
ple, it  would  seem  that,  in  this  and  other  respects,  the 
ttlimatc  has  changed  very  perceptibly  in  the  last  quarter 
9i  a  century.  Now,  they  affirm,  the  winters  have  not  that 
steady  severe  cold  as  formerly,  but  are  more  open  and  bro- 
ken, running  into  the  spring  ;  and  this  last,  in  its  tarn, 
usorping  a  portion  of  summer. 


The  peculiarities  of  a  southern  climate,  as  bear- 
ing upon  its  benefit  to  consumptive  invalids,  are 
far  from  being  referable  alone  to  its  elevated  tem- 
perature. I  refer  here  to  the  alluvial  and  pine- 
land  portion  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  It 
has  other  characteristics,  which,  though  less  well 
understood,  are  not  the  less  important  as  to  eflects. 
The  atmosphere  has  a  decidedly  sedative,  soothing 
influence,  which,  due  to  whatever  causes  it  may 
be,  has  a  very  desirable  effect  upon  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  air- passages — and  tins  effect, 
once  commenced,  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  There  the 
general  tendencies  of  disease  seem  to  be  changed ; 
and  that,  too,  from  the  thoracic  to  the  cutaneous 
and  abdominal  organs  ;  and  it  is  through  these 
changed  relations  that  the  cure  is  to  be  effected. 
But  a  fact  more  worthy  of  notice  than  all  the  rest, 
is  the  almost  complete  exemption  from  phthisis  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  this  section  oi  the  coun- 
try. It  is  true  that  consumption  is  there  found ; 
but  a  careful  inquiry  has  shown  that  in  almost 
every  instance  it  had  been  immigrated  either  di- 
rectJy  or  indirectly.  Other  diseases,  such  as  those  of 
miasmatic  character,  those  of  the  intestinal  canal 
and  its  appendages,  seem  to  exist  in  the  place  of 
those  of  a  tubercular  nature  ;  and  were  we  better 
acquainted  with  that  curious  yet  important  sub- 
ject— the  antagonism  of  diseases — we  might,  per- 
haps, better  understand  how  these  relations  are 
effected. 

That  these  relations  of  disease  are  based  upon 
climatic  influences,  might  be  here  shown  in  many 
ways  ;  but  I  will  mention  one  fact,  observed  by 
myself,  which  is  quite  indiciitive.  In  northern 
and  upland  Georgia  the  soil  and  aspect  of  the 
country  quite  resemble  that  of  New  England. 
Ther^,  as  in  New  England,  the  primitive  geologic 
rocks  ftppear ;  and  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  re- 
marked, that  nowhere  South  is  the  climate  so  much 
like  that  of  New  England  as  in  this  section.  The 
diseases  follow  in  the  sauie  train,  for  they  are  pre- 
eminently those  of  the  pulmonary  organs,  ubn- 
sumption,  lung  fever,  bronchitis,  are  common,  and 
this,  too,  at  the  apparent  exclubion  of  the  diseases 
of  the  low  and  pine-land  regions. 

An  additional  fact  of  the  same  bearing,  and 
which  may  here  be  mentioned,  is,  that,  even  in 
the  pine-land  country  of  upper  South  Carolina,  a 
very  severe  winter  (as  the  list,  f«)r  insUince)  is 
quite  productive  of  pneumonia  or  lung  fever  with 
tnose  inhabitants  living  on  creeks  or  in  damp  spots. 
The  construction  of  their  houses  is  little  calculated 
to  shield  them  from  the  adversities  of  cold  and 
damp  ;  and,  thus  situated,  it  is  ratlier  a  noticeable 
fact,  that  the  disesise  assumes  an  acuto  form,  ex- 
actly as  is  true  of  the  Irish  of  New  England,  io 
whom  tubercular  tendencies  are  not  common ; 
whereas,  among  our  native  inhabitants,  acute  pneu- 
monia is  rather  a  rare  disease,  the  pulmonary  af- 
fections being  generally  of  a  more  chronic  and  in- 
sidious nature. 

If  such  are  the  influences  of  climate  upon  com- 
paratively healthy  constitutions,  we  should  natu- 
rally infer  that  its  tendency  would  be  towards  ar- 
resting the  development  of  tubercular  disease,  and 
favoring  that  conaition  of  the  general  system  lead- 
ing to  a  permanent  cure. 

That  this  is  so,  I  fully  believe,  and  think  it  can 
be  tolerably  well  shown,  imperfect  as  the  state  of 
inquiry  has  hithero  been. 

but  if  we  sought  proof  in  the  results  of  mignir 
tory  invalids,  our  case  would  truly  be  a  poor  one. 
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If  climnte  U  to  work  a  change,  it  IB  foolisli  to  ex- 
pect that  that  chanre  will  be  effected  unless  the 
iDdividiial  Kcts  Bcchmated.  It  ig,  thereFore,  to  the 
results  of  those  cascB  of  tubercular  disease  where 
the  residence  h.ia  been  permanent,  that  we  are  to 
look  fur  II  correct  version  of  the  matter. 

Id  mj  intercourse  with  manj'  intelligent  phjsi-^ 
cians  at  the  Suuth,  man;  cases  wure  described  tt< 
tne,  in  which  individuals  from  the  North,  having 
phthisis  in  its  Erst  stage,  had  taken  up  their  perina- 
neat  residence  there.  Their  pulmonary  sjmptomb 
gradoiillj  disappeared,  and  now  thcj  are  quit(< 
&ee  frum  them,  enjojing  a  ver;  fair  share  of  health. 
In  the  Slime  manner,  also,  several  cases  were  de- 
ecribed  Ui  me,  in  which  the  disease  had  far  ad~ 
Tanced  in  the  second  stage — a  cavitr  or  small 
cavities  having  been  produced  in  ooe  of  the  lungs. 
These  individuals  remained  there  permaneiitTj. 
Mttlmg  down  into  a  quiet  life.  Thej  recovered  so 
U  to  enjoy  tolerable  health — the  cure  taking  [jace, 
sa  indicated  by  physicol  signs,  much  in  the  waj 
Loennec  has  described,  by  uie  partial  cicatrization 
of  the  cavities,  which  yield^  a  blowing,  dry. 
amphoric  8i>und.  In  one  of  these  instances  the 
j«ung  man  felt  so  much  restored  after  a  few  vearu. 
that  ne  hazarded  a  return  to  New  England  fur  e 
permanent  residence.  But  in  less  than  a  year  be 
was  seized  with  a  violent  and  unexpected  hemor- 
rhage, and  died  soon  ofWr  of  ordinary  phthisis." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  statistics  upon  this  sub- 
ject have  Dot  heen  made  out ;  but,  us  the  matter 
DOW  stands,  the  conviction  left  in  the  mind  of  the 
medical  inquirer  nnd  observer  is  full  and  clear. 

There  is  HUother  fact,  vouched  for  bv  an  intelli- 
gent physician  of  Georgia,  and  which  should  be  ' 
mentioned  in  this  place.  He  alGrmed  to  me  that  | 
the  negroes  of  Maryland  and  Northern  Virginia,  I 
afiected  and  hr<>ken  down  by  pulmonary  trouble, 
and  perhaps  scrofula,  as  shown  in  enlarged  glands,  | 
Sx.,  if  sold  to  the  Georgia  and  other  far  southern  < 
planters,  soon  improved,  losing  their  symptoms, 
quite  often  recovering,  and  gruwinc  strong  and  fat. 

I  was  also  struck  with  the  liict  of  the  long  dura- 
tioa  of  phthisis  with  those  negroes  of  the  Suuth, 
who,  from  quite  ill  conditions  of  life,  hod  contracted 
the  disease.  It  seemed  to  run  a  light,  lengthv 
Girm,  although  perhaps  fatal  in  the  end.  I  recall 
to  m;  mind  one  instance,  where  I  examined  the 
ohest  of  a  negro  haviag  tuberculosis  of  the  apices 
of  both  lungs,  and  a  cavitv  in  tbe  left  one.  To 
tbt  phyaician  with  me  I  declared  that  he  would 
die  m  three  months.  But  he  affirmed  that  he 
would  live  two  to  three  years,  and  that,  as  prop- 
erty, this  probability  of  life  would  be  admitted. 

But  I  need  discuss  this  matter  no  fiuiher.  It 
now  remains  for  me,  in  ooncluMon,  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks. 

The  view  I  advocate  is,  that  if  a  oooaamptive 
can  reasonably  expect  benefit  Irom  a  southern 
climate,  his  residence  there  must  be  permanent  and 
not  migmtijry. 

Besides  the  arguments  already  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  view,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice 
th^  testimony  given  me  by  those  physicians  resid- 
ing in  the  winter  resorts  of  northern  consumptives. 
Gl^erally,  thej  say,  they  (the  invalida)  do  not  ar~ 

*  In  oiting  thsH  bots,  I  trait  I  shall  not  be  miniiid«- 
itood.  t  un  ver;  for  from  adnjooting  tiw  doMrin*  (hat 
all  who  hara  ooniumpUoD  in  the  Sat  and  iMond  itugn 
cui  get  well  bj  liring  perniuieaUj  at  tlw  Santli ;  but  I 
do  adiocata  that  if  benefit  in  CbeMeuwoaalMrsaionabl; 
hopedfor  by    ■  '     '  ■      '• 


I  rive  there  until  actually  driven  liy  the  cold  weather 
of  the  North.  As  sooner  the  warm,  delightfhl 
weather  of  April  has  come,  and  they  arc,  if  at  all, 

'  in  a  fair  way  for  permanent  improvement,  they  ore 

!  uneasy  about  their  return  North ;  rand  the  oocur- 

I  rence  of  two  or  three  quite  warm  days  in  successimi, 
soon  settles  their  determination.     By  early  May 

'  they  have  left,  looking  much  better  than  when 
they  came.  The  ensuing  winter  they  appear  again, 

'  but  it  is  evident  they  have  lost  ground  during  their 
absence  ;  thev  return  hotne  iigiin  in  early  s[)ring 

I  as  before,  and  here  often  is  the  end  of  tbcir  migra- 
tions. Others,  having  the  dis^Mse  in  a  more 
chronic  form,  appear  regularly  fur  many  yeats; 

J  but  at  last  are  not  seen  or  heiird  of  ^In. 

I  am  aware  t^at  invalids,  on  going  South,  expect 

'  too  much  in  the  way  of  climate.  They  picture  in 
their  miuds  cloudless  skies  over  a  land  of  the  cj- 

Eress  and  myrtle,  and  which  will  iuimediately  ef- 
ict  their  restoration.  I  Deed  scarcely  s.ky  that  JD 
thia  they  are  doomed  to  disappointment;  and  so 
will  It  always  be,  until  the  opinion  is  fully  recog- 
nized—that it  is  not  sunny  skies  that  will  alone 
I  benefit  them,  but  rather  a  continuation  under  the 
'  aggregate  of  the  influences  of  the  climate. 
'  A.t  the  present  day  numerous  oljjcctions  are 
raised  by  northern  physicians  against  tli  is  southern 
migration.  One  class  disapprove  of  it  on  the 
I  ground,  both  of  the  incurability  of  the  disease, and 
j  a  disbelief  in  warm  climate,  bieed  upon  un  ill- 
dieested  theory,  partly  chemicrl  and  partly  medi- 
j  cal.  Anothercloss,  and  much  the  more  numerous, 
'  although  avowing  a  belief  in  southern  climate, 
nevertheless  quite  object  to  the  migration  on  the 
ground  of  humanity.  They  cry  out  against  what 
they  call  the  cruelty  of  sendine  people  away  from 
the  comforts  and  attentions  of  home — nnd  that  too 
with  a  wide  possibility  to  die  amon;;  strangers.  In 
its  pUice  they  advise  the  patient  to  remain  among 
the  comforts  of  home— occupying  a  liirge  chamber, 
which  by  various  arrangements  is  to  have  u  south- 
ern or  summer  atmosphere  I 

There  is  some  force  in  a  port  of  this  objection, 
for  sometimes  there  is  great  inconsiderateness  in 
urging  patients  away.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  it 
is  not  valid.  Certainly  no  judicious  person  would 
advise  the  going  away  of  a  patient  unnble  to  bear 
the  joumev,  or  whose  end  is  not  far  distant.  But 
the  conveniences  of  modem  travel  have  taken  away 
the  farmer  terrors  of  the  transit.  The  joumev 
now  is  easy  and  of  short  duration,  and  with  mail 
and  telegraph  one  can  leel  quite  near  home.  With 
these  conveniences  there  seems  little  necessity  for 
the  immuration  of  an  invalid  in  a  chamber — 
obliged  all  the  while  to  take  sedative  medicines  for 
couM — and  however  many  and  complete  the  home- 
comforta,  yet  in  a  iW  way  to  depress  the  nervous 
system,  and  enervate  the  whole  body. 

In  no  disease  is  there  so  much  danger  of  over- 
medication  as  in  consumption.  Eipitrience  has 
shown,  that  as  a  disease  primitively  of  the  nutri- 
tion, our  object  most  be  to  strengthen  the  nutritive 
fiiQotioii,  and  to  spara  eveij  unnecessary  dose  of 
medicine  into  the  stomach,  the  tone  and  power  of 
which  must  be  oorefuUy  nuraed  by  proper  fond. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  relations  cannot  he 
carried  out  by  a  winter's  residence  at  the  North, 
however  &Toratde  the  circumstances. 

In  oases   where  the  symptoms  are  not  imme- 
diately threatening,  and  tne  patient  has  remaining 
~~~niderabla  [Ji^sioal  power,  so  us  to  be  about  io 
war  without  fatigue,  it  will  generally,  I 
~      i<noastoBdviBa,  «t  least  a  winter's  re»- 
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idence  at  the  South,  where  one  can  he  under  the 
influence  of  pleasant  days,  and  drink  in  halmy 
air  instead  of  cough  mixtures. 

As  to  a  summer's  residence  at  the  South,  heside 
the  objection  of  its  being  unnecessary,  there  is  an- 
other generally  urged — the  enervating  effect  of  its 
excessive  heat.  Tliis  objection  is  not  well-founded, 
and  rests  more  up)n  ideas  of  a  more  southern  lati- 
tude than  anything  else.  As  to  degree  of  heat, 
the  mercury  certainly  rises  higher  in  the  New  Eng- 
land than  in  the  Southern  States.  For  in  these 
last  it  rarely  exceeds  9(P,  even  in  the  hottest  sea- 
son. It  is  true  that  the  hot  season  is  long,  and,  in 
the  low  sandy  regions,  its  effect  is  quite  depress- 
ing. But  possessing  such  a  variety  of  climates  as 
do  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  invalid  need 
not  thus  be  endangered,  for  there  are  resorts  mid- 
way between  tlie  low  and  the  mountainous  parts 
of  both  of  these  States,  where  the  summer  climate 
is  indescribably  fine,  having,  perhaps,  no  equal  in 
this  or  any  other  country.* 

But  in  advocating  the  necessity  of  a  permanent 
southern  residence  for  the  consumptive,  I  should 
be  willing  to  do  so  only  with  some  exceptions. 
There  is  a  class  of  patients,  generally  of  the  so- 
called  lyruphatic  and  bilious  temperaments,  who 
bear  heat  badly  ;  and  what  they  gain  in  a  de- 
crease of  local  symptoms,  they  lose  in  general 
strength.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  this  class  of  cases 
everywhere  is  the  most  intractable,  and  least  amen- 
able to  treatment.  It  belongs  to  the  judicious  phy- 
sician to  perceive  the  relations  of  such  cases,  and 
advise  accordingly.!  As  to  variety  of  climate  and 
climatic  advantages,  the  United  States  are  certainly 
more  higlily  favored  than  any  country.  If  this 
fact  is  kn  )wn  generally,  it  is  not  appreciated.  No 
invalid  need  cross  the  water ;  for  in  our  own  bor- 
ders, among  our  own  people,  who  speak  the  same 
language  as  ourselves,  we  can,  by  a  journey  of 
less  than  eighty  hours,  be  in  a  clime  certainly  not 
surpassed  by  any  of  the  old  world.  Dissatisfied  as 
the  English  are  fast  getting  with  their  **  sunny 
Italy,"  or  their  *' beloved  Madeira,"  it  may  not 
be  regarded  improbable  that,  when  the  communi- 
cation shall  have  become  easier  and  more  direct, 
they  will  exchange  these  for  the  sunnier  spots  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Boston,  September  13,  1852. 


From  the  Christian  Observer. 
ON    TACT. 

Tact  may  not  be  unaptly  described  as  the  micro- 
scope of  discretion  ;  or  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
feeler  of  the  mind.  It  is  that  feathery  touch  which 
turns  instinctively  from  everything,  however  tri- 
fling, which  can  needlessly  wound  the  sensibilities 
of  another,  or  recoil  with  pain  upon  ourselves. 
The  very  opposite  to  this  are  often  the  men  of  large 
capacities,  who  use  the  telescope,  and  not  the 
microscope  ;  and  who,  while  they  are  employed  in 

*  Such  is  the  character  of  clim&te  of  Greenville  and  its 
neighlxjrhmxl,  in  South  Carolina,  and  of  Stone-Moontain 
in  Georgia.  In  fact,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
climate  of  both  of  these  States  is  far  better  in  summer  for 
invalids  than  in  winter. 

f  In  this  connection  I  maj  make  a  remark  having  an 
unreetrictcd  application.  It  is,  that  in  a  disease  so  pre- 
carious as  consumption,  if  an  individual  residing  at  the 
South  is  doing  well,  the  wisdom  of  letting  well  alone  and 
remaining  there,  should  be  recognized,  however  late  in 
spring  the  time  may  be.  They  should  not  act  up  to  the 
dictates  of  a  common  theory,  before  they  have  tested  its 
yalue  in  their  oases,  by  individiul  ezperienoe. 


wandering  amongst  the  stars,  knock  themselves 
against  everything  which  is  on  a  level  with  their 
heads,  and  stumble  over  everything  which  is  on  a 
level  with  their  heels.  These  giants  in  intellect 
sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  trample,  without 
knowing  it,  upon  many  of  the  decencies  of  human 
life,  and  spoil  much  on  which  its  beauty  and  sym- 
metry depend.  But  in  their  case  there  is  ample 
compensation  to  society;  and  we  feel,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  we  ought  to  bear 
much  from  them.  But  truly,  if,  as  Solomon  tells 
us,  "a  fair  woman  without  discretion  is  like  a 
jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout,"  an  ordinary 
man  without  tact  is  not  unlike  the  aforesaid  animal, 
leaving  the  jewel  of  gold  wholly  out  of  the  bargain. 

Tact,  like  many  things  in  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual world,  is  best  explained  by  negatives  ;  it  is 
best  defined  by  what  it  is  not,  rather  than  by  what 
it  is.  And  its  value  can  alone  be  fully  known  by 
its  absence  and  its  loss.  It  is,  as  I  have  intimated 
already,  a  microscopic  instrument,  and  acts  upon 
things  too  minute  for  those  to  see  who  are  with- 
out it.  But  are  those  minuter  objects  of  small  im- 
portance, as  they  bear  upon  the  comforts  of  daily 
life,  and  upon  the  sum  of  human  happiness?  Far 
from  it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  how 
much  real  uneasiness  and  distress  the  want  of  this 
fine  feeler  of  the  mind  occasions.  How  many  hard 
blows  the  tactless  man  is  ever  dealing  around  him  ; 
and  how,  in  wounding  others,  he  is  constantly  in- 
flicting wounds  upon  himself. 

One  development  of  want  of  tact,  is  the  saying 
for  an  acquaintance  what  it  is  his  part,  and  not 
yours,  to  say.  And  this  is  sometimes  rather  ridic- 
ulous than  distressing.  I  could  insttince  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man  wlioonce  called  upon  me  with 
a  message  from  his  father,  and  the  messjige  was  as 
follows  : — *•  My  father  has  sent  me  to  request  that 
you  will  do  yourself  the  pleasure  of  dining  with 
him."  Now  the  word  pleasure  did  not  come  well 
from  him,  however  it  might  have  come  from  me  ; 
though  some  might  doubt  this  latter ;  for  what 
prospect  of  pleasure  was  there,  they  might  say, 
m  dining  with  a  family  of  which  this  youngster 
was  a  sample  ?  I  could  instance  in  the  case  of 
another  where  the  blunder  was  not  quite  so  inof- 
fensive. A  friend  of  mine,  distinguished  equally 
for  his  piety  and  talents,  was  once  speaking  of  the 
coachman  of  an  acquaintance  of  his,  who  bad 
shown  a  most  afiecting  degree  of  humility  in  some 
transaction  which  had  taken  place  between  them, 
and  added,  as  if  he  deeply  felt  it,  *'  How  superior, 
I  thought  at  the  time,  might  that  humble  man 
have  been  to  myself ! '  *  This  pious  reflection,  which 
came  so  gracefully  from  him,  was  echoed  with 
strange  efiect  froui  one  in  company  who  thought  it 
necessary  to  add,  "  Yes,  it  is  far  from  improbable 
that  he  \^'as  so." 

The  occasions  indeed  are  endless,  on  which  want 
of  tact  inflicts  its  wounds  upon  the  vulnerable 
mind.  Small  though  the  inflictions  may  appear, 
they  act  like  flies  which  with  their  |)etty  stings 
can  goad  one  of  the  noblest  animah)  almost  to  mad- 
ness. Thus,  what  some  blundering  friend  meant 
as  a  compliment  to  Gk>ld8mith,  forced  from  him  the 
exclamation,  that  that  man  was  just  the  one  who 
would  drive  him  to  commit  suicide.  Truly  may  it 
be  said,  that  **  the  tender  mercies  of  the  tactless 
are  cruel. '  *  Little  do  they  dream  what  annoyanoes 
they  give,  what  pains  they  daily  and  hourly  oooa- 
sion.  They  are  wholly  unconscious,  for  instance, 
of  the  wound  they  indict  upon  the  man  who  has 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  when  they  are  bef<Hr»- 
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hand  with  him  in  the  word  he  is  struggling  to 
bring  forth .  Nor  does  the  man  who  has  the  mis- 
fortnne  of  wanting  a  leg  or  arm,  feel  less  indignant 
at  the  officiousness  which  keeps  his  infirmih^  con- 
stantly in  the  minds  of  the  company,  by  forcing 
assistance  upon  him  which  he  does  not  want.  But 
in  no  case  are  the  attentions  of  the  tactless  more 
unwelcome  than  in  that  of  the  man  who  begins  to 
feel  that  he  is  growing  old,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  vainly  (vainly  in  both  senses  of  the  word) 
thinks  that  no  one  has  made  the  discovery  but  him- 
self. If  he  takes  up  a  book,  one  of  his  tormentors 
coQes  to  him  with  another,  saying,  "  I  am  afraid 
that  print  is  too  small  for  you."  Or  if  he  an- 
nounces that  he  has  bought  a  horse,  another  of 
them  inquires  with  anxious  look  **  whether  he  is 
sure  it  is  quite  safe;"  thereby  broadly  hinting 
how  brittle  he  considers  the  destined  load  of  this 
new  purchase  is,  and  of  what  awful  consequence 
he  thmks  a  fall  to  a  man  of  his  time  of  life  would 
be.  Again,  when  he  is  about  to  mount  that  horse, 
which  he  is  quite  equal  to  without  aid,  he  is  mor- 
tified by  feeling  something  pushing  at  his  back,  as 
if  he  were  a  lifeless  sack,  and  not  a  living  man. 
Nor,  if  he  would  descend  from  his  carriage,  is  it 
pleasant  to  see  one  running  to  offer  his  arm  with 
the  same  courtesy  that  he  would  use  to  a  lady. 
Nor  again,  to  conclude  this  list  of  grievances,  is  it 
a  small  annoyance  to  him  to  endure  the  attentions 
of  some  awkward  young  man,  who,  as  he  is  taking 
his  leave,  flies  to  help  bim  on  with  his  great-coat, 
as  if,  unless  thus  aided,  he  must  go  without  it. 

But  all  this  is  nothing  compared  with  the  petty 
martyrdom  which  the  hypochondriac  undergoes 
from  good-natured  but  blundering  friends.  Such 
a  man,  though  full  of  apprehensions  himself,  dreads 
the  least  sign  of  sympathy  in  others,  for  this  only 
doubles  and  confirms  his  fears.  And  those,  there- 
fore, who  have  penetration  to  discern  this  symptom 
of  his  cose,  dread  even  to  look  the  sufferer  fully 
in  the  face,  for  fear  he  may  read  his  sentence  in 
their  eves.  Not  so  the  man  who  is  troubled  with 
no  such  nicety  of  feeling.  Those  of  this  tempera- 
ment, who  belong  to  the  lower  order,  often  think 
it  a  piece  of  good-breeding  to  condole  with  a  ner- 
vous patient,  and  tell  him  how  **  sorry  they  are  to 
see  him  so  changed,  and  so  fallen  away  that  they 
would  scarcely  know  him.''  But  gross  as  this  is, 
it  is  hardly  worse  than  the  obtuseness  of  many 
even  of  higher  rank,  who,  in  order  to  cheer  the 
hypochondriac,  tell  him  how  well  he  is  looking,  and 
what  a  diffbrent  man  he  looks  from  what  he  did 
the  day  before.  Wherejis  the  unhappy  man  had, 
with  all  his  fears,  indulged  the  hone  that  they  had 
been  but  fancies  ;  and  flattered  nimself  that  he 
had  to  others  been  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
man  in  health.  And  now  to  be  tola  that  he  seems 
better  to-day,  implying  thereby,  though  nothing 
further  has  been  said,  that  he  wtvs  looking  ill  yes- 
terday, is  but  cold  comfort,  or,  I  ,rathcr  would  say, 
red-hot  despair.  It  sends  him  away  with  a  heavy 
heart,  and  well  prepared  to  torment  himself  with 
the  following  reflection  :  **  If  I  looked  ill  yester- 
day, and  no  one  told  me,  I  may  look  as  ill  to-mor- 
row, and  no  one  say  a  word  about  it.  Who  then 
can  I  trust,  when  all  are  thus  in  conspiracy  against 
me?"  But  I  have  said  that  this  obtuseness  not 
only  acts  distressingly  upon  others,  but  reacts  still 
more  distressingly  upon  ourselves.  Ttvct  is  the 
faculty  by  which  a  man  hits  the  point  of  his  right 
position  in  the  world,  and  what  place  he  relatively 
nolds  in  station,  talents,  and  other  partioidan. 
And  here  the  maxim  of  Horace  with  respect  to 
literary  labors  'uay  well  oom«  in  : 


Siimite  materiem  vestris,  qui  scribitiii,  feqnam 
Viribas  ;  et  veraate  dia,  quid  ferre  recusent. 
Quid  valeant  humeri. 

Examine  well,  ye  writers,  weigh  with  care, 

What  suits  your  genius — what  your  strength  can  bear. 

Francis, 

I  am  convinced  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
heart-burnings  and  miseries  which  men  feel,  arises 
from  error  in  this  mattor.  They  are  filled  with 
jealousy,  they  are  goaded  into  "  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableneas,'*  simply  by  mis- 
taking the  scale  of  their  own  pretensions,  and  think- 
ing that  they  have  been  wronged  in  the  place  which 
society  has  assi^ed  to  them.  At  this  they  fret, 
and  on  this  they  brood.  And  all  this,  because  they 
really  do  not  know  the  relative  position  which 
justly  and  fairly  belongs  to  them.  Nor  have  I  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
would  be  immeasurably  increased,  simply  by  there 
being  some  infallible  authority  to  which  all  rival- 
ships  and  competitions  might  be  referred  ;  and  in 
submitting  to  which,  every  reasonable  man  would 
feel  and  know  that  he  was  done  full  justice.  For 
it  would  not  be  infirmity,  but  downright  wicked- 
ness, to  demur  at  not  being  preferred  to  one  whom 
we  believed  and  acknowledged  to  be  our  superior. 
Perhaps  such  a  state  of  things  may  be  one  of  the 
rich  ingredients  of  millennial  blessedness. 

But  it  is  in  the  minuter  details  of  life,  that  tact 
must  find  its  appropriate  exercise.  Those  who 
have  felt  it,  best  know  the  pangs  which  young  men 
feel  when  they  have  by  some  mismanagement  got 
into  an  awkward  position,  and,  as  it  were,  a  wrong 
place  in  a  room  of  company — ^when  they  make  a 
remark  which  no  one  seems  to  hear,  or  start  a 
topic  which  no  one  seconds  or  deigns  to  notice, 
except  it  be  by  a  passing  look  of  surprise,  which 
seems  to  inquire  why  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
obtrude  his  thoughts  upon  the  company.  All  this 
mortification  does  he  bring  upon  himself  by  the 
want  of  tact — of  that  faculty  which  would  have 
taken  right  measure  of  his  own  relative  impor- 
tance in  the  circle  in  which  he  now  is  placed.  The 
fact  is,  that,  in  general  society,  no  observation  that 
is  made,  no  opinion  offered,  or  circumstance  re- 
lated, will  interest  or  command  attention  unless 
supported  by  one  of  two  things — either  its  own 
importance,  or  the  importance  of  the  speaker. 

A  man  of  consequence  may  say  the  most  tri- 
fling thing,  and  if  he  be  in  the  company  of  his 
inferiors,  they  will  not  only  listen  to  it  witli  atten- 
tion, but  reaUy  derive  entertainment  from  it.  But 
if  an  humble  man  would  obttiin  a  hearing,  he  must 
say  something  worth  the  listening;  to,  or  the  best 
he  can  expect  is  patienoe,  bordering  upon  restless- 
ness, in  the  company.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
thing  which  the  man  without  tact  doos  not  pi^ceive. 
I  Suppose  him  to  be  a  person  of  sinull  iniportance, 
j  he  does  not  see  that  the  thing  which  comos  very 
well  from  one  of  leading  talents  or  lii;;li  position, 
does  not  come  well  from  him.  And  tin  n  he  feels 
that  he  is  done  injustice  to,  if  t'lo  \cvy  words 
which  won  applause  for  another,  can  gain  f()r  him 
no  reception  but  that  of  indifference  or  dis^ist.  I 
could  draw  many  a  picture  which  would  clearly 
and  practically  iUustrate  the  principle  I  have  laid 
down.  Let  us  suppose  a  large  party  domesticated 
in  a  country  house.  One  of  them  is  a  noMeman 
of  exalted  station,  the  others  of  the  several  grades 
of  gentry.  They  come  down  to  breakf\i8t  in  the 
morning.  The  nobleman  turns  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  observes,  we  will  suppose,  what  a  beau- 
tiful Tiew  there  is  from  the  room  he  slept  in  ;  or^ 
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how  much  the  scene  has  been  improved  since  he 
last  was  there.  Or  suppose  he  were  to  entertain 
the  company  by  telling  what  strange  vagaries  his 
horse  had  played  with  him  the  day  before  ;  nay, 
if  he  were  to  announce  what  an  extraordinary 
dream  he  had  the  preceding  night,  the  hearers 
would  exhibit,  not  an  affected,  but  real  interest  in 
all  he  said.  But  if  some  shy  and  forward  youth 
(for  they  are  not  incompatible)  were  to  think,  that 
because  it  became  the  other,  it  would  become  hira 
also,  to  tiUk  of  his  horse,  or  his  dreams,  or  what 
he  saw  out  of  his  bedroom  window,  the  general 
feeling  would  be,  "Who  cares  for  your  horse,  or 
your  dreams  ;  who  minds  where  you  slept  or  what 
vou  saw  out  of  your  bedr(X)m  window,  or  how  you 
liked  it  ?"  No  !  If  an  insignificant  person  would 
gain  a  hearing  in  mixed  society,  he  must  say  some- 
thing worth  Uie  saying.  He  must  give  value  re- 
ceived for  the  attention  he  demands.  He  must 
pay  in  specie ;  his  signature  or  endorsement  will 
go  for  nothing,  if  he  offers  paper.  I  will  now  con- 
clude tliis  head  with  the  following  anecdote. 

A  clergyman,  remarkable  for  doing  with  effect 
what  no  one  without  his  peculiar  powers  could  do, 
meeting  once  a  stranger  upon  the  road,  with 
scarcely  any  preface  said,  **  Where  are  you  going? 
Are  you  gomg  to  heaven  or  to  hell?"  The  sudden 
surprisal  of  this  qucrstion,  I  am  told,  produced  a 
most  salutary  effect.  Whether  such  a  manner  of 
address  might,  or  might  not,  appear  judicious  to 
many,  it  appetired  hignly  so  to  a  brother  minister 
who  witnossed  the  transaction.  This  worthy  per- 
son, possessed  of  more  zeal  than  tact,  took  the 
hint,  and  resolved  to  adopt  that  mode  of  operation 
on  his  return  to  his  own  parish.  Arriving  there, 
one  of  the  first  persons  he  met  was  a  lady  in  a  very 
critical  state  of  health,  and  near  her  confinement. 
On  her  he  tried  his  new  experiment,  accosting  her 
at  once  with,  **  Are  you  going  to  heaven  or  to 
hell  ? ' '  Th  is  extraordinary  compellation  was ,  I  am 
assured,  very  near  sending  her  quickly  to,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  the  former  place. 

Will  it  be  thought  by  any  that  I  have  handled 
this  subject  in  a  manner  unsuitable  to  the  spirit 
which  in  general  breathes  in  the  pages  of  the  Chris- 
tian Obser\'er,  and  unworthy  the  approval  of  its 
excellent  conductor  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  I  have 
used  lightness  ?  My  answer  is,  that  if  I  have  done 
so,  I  have  done  it  with  no  light  intention.  Want 
of  tact  is  a  thing  in  itself  ridiculous,  and,  as  such, 
is  best  painted  in  ridiculous  colors.  If  indeed  this 
distortion  were  the  result  of  some  malformation  of 
the  mind,  and  as  being  so,  were  unavoidable  and 
incurable,  it  would  be  but  wanton  crueltv  to  expose 
it  to  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  the  worfd.  But  I 
believe  it  is  in  most  instances  far  from  being  so.  It 
may  have  some  mixture  indeed  of  natural  infirmity 
in  it.  But  it  is,  I  am  sure,  in  a  great  degree,  a  moral 
distemper,  and,  as  such,  may  yield  to  moral  rem- 
edies. The  Gospel  is,  in  a  word,  the  grand  spe- 
cific for  wliatever  is  calculated  to  distort  the  sym- 
metry of  the  mind.  It  is  the  great  corrective  of 
whatever  would  mar  that  fair  image  in  which  man 
was  at  fii*st  created,  and  which  it  is  the  purpose 
and  design  of  true  religion  to  restore.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  by  one  of  great  discernment  in  the 
things  of  God,  that  he  could  not  conceive  it  pos- 
sible for  a  pious  man  to  be  what  is  called  an  od- 
dity. And  surely  if  God  has  given  to  all  his  chil- 
dren •'  the  spirit  not  only  of  power  and  love,"  but 
also  '*  of  a  sound  mind  ;"  if  "  he  that  hath  not 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  none  of  His  ;"  if  "  charity 
behaveth  itself  not  unseemly  ;"  if  the  same  mind 
which  was  in  Christ  Jesus  should  be  in  U8  also, 


can  that  be  any  other  than  the  most  hideous  cari- 
cature of  true  religion,  which  tramples  vnder  its 
feet  the  pearls  of  decency  and  decorum,  and  stum- 
bles over  or  breaks  down  the  fences  which  are  sot 
to  guard  the  proprieties  and  charities  of  social  life? 
No  !  I  repeat  it,  to  want  tact  is  to  be  without  one 
of  the  most  amiable  ingredients  of  the  Christian 
character.  It  is  to  fail  in  many  of  what  some 
would  call  the  lesser,  but  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
finer,  and  therefore  the  m»)re  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic, features  of  a  heavenly  mind.  For  it  is 
not  in  great,  but  in  little  things,  that  the  new 
nature  is  brought  out  and  made  apparent.  Those 
who  think  otherwise  resemble  the  simple  clown, 
who  considers  a  common  clock  of  far  more  value 
than  the  finest  watch,  because  the  former  is  eight 
feet  high,  and  is  heard  through  all  the  house.  On 
the  great  outlines  of  right  and  WTong,  all  creeds 
and  classes  will  in  a  measure  agree.  But  the  true 
believer  and  child  of  light  proclaims  his  parenU^e 
hy  graces  which  adorn  his  daily  conversation,  by 
all  the  channs  and  charities  which  constitute  a 
happy  home. 

Who  can  calculate  how  much  of  that  forward- 
ness which  want  of  tact  occasions,  would  be  cor- 
rected by  Christian  humility ;  how  many  nindom 
thrusts,  and  rash,  inconsiderate  sallies,  would  be 
avoided  by  habits  of  sober  thought ;  how  quick- 
sighted  the  mind  would  become  in  discerning  the 
vulnerable  points  of  others,  if  there  were  a  real 
anxious  desire  to  shun  whatever  could  cause  them 
even  the  slightest  pain  ?  But  still  higher  motives 
would  teach  the  Christian,  that  if  he  would  win 
souls  to  God,  no  instrument  has  a  sharper  edge  for 
the  executicm  of  that  blessed  work,  than  tact.  It 
was  this  which  enabled  the  great  apostlo  to  adapt 
himself  to  all  the  shades  of  character  he  met,  to 
touch  every  chord  of  the  human  heart  with  a  mjis- 
ter's  hand,  and  to  be  *'  made  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  he  might  by  all  means  save  some." 

But  lastly,  and  above  all,  who  could  continue 
insensible,  as  the  tactless  are,  to  the  feelings  of 
his  neighbor,  if  it  were  his  constant  study  and  his 
prayer  to  grow,  not  only  in  the  knowledge,  but  in 
the  resemblance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  For 
what  was  it  that  brought  the  Majesty  of  Heaven 
down  to  the  low  level  of  our  nature  ?  It  was, 
doubtless,  that  in  that  nature  which  had  sinned, 
He  might  offer  to  God  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  But  the 
Incarnation  had  another  and  no  less  important 
purpose  to  accomplish.  It  was,  that  the  blessed 
Jesus  might,  as  man,  feel  for  man  ;  that  He  might 
experimentally  ascertain  what  passes  in  a  human 
heart ;  that  having  "  Himself  suffered,  being 
tempted,  He  might  be  able  to  succor  them  that 
are  tempted."  It  was,  in  a  word,  to  acquire  that 
tact  which  sympathy  alone  can  teach.  It  was  this 
which  qualified  Him  to  be  a  merciful  High  Priest, 
who  was  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties" It  was  this  which  qualified  Him  to  be  the 
tender  Shepherd  of  his  sheep,  and  to  lead  them  into 
pastures  convenient  for  them  ;  to  '*  gjither  the 
lambs  with  His  arm,  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom, 
and  quietly  lead  those  that  are  with  young." 
Such,  finally,  is  the  picture  of  that  express  image 
of  God*s  person  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Ilim  who 
cannot  err :  **  Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  have 
chosen ;  my  Beloved,  in  whom  my  soul  is  well 
pleased  ;  I  will  put  my  Spirit  upon  Him,  and  He 
shall  show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  He  shall  not 
strive  nor  cry ;  neither  shall  any  man  hear  His 
voice  in  the  streets.  A  bruised  reed  shall  He  not 
break,  and  smoking  flax  shall  He  not  quench,  till 
He  send  forthjudgment  unto  victory."      h.  w. 
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From  Household  Words. 
THE  SHADOW  OF  THB  ISLAND  OF  MADEIRA. 

Who  is  Gonzalves  Zarco  ? 

It  is  the  beginning  of  June  ;  the  year  1419. 
Two  small  vessels  are  leaving  the  port  of  Lisbon. 
The  Infant  Don  Henry  waves  his  hand  from  the 
quay  as  the  commander  of  the  little  expedition 
bows  profoundly  from  the  deck  of  the  leading 
ship.  That  commander  is  Gonzalves  Zarco.  Let  us 
pursue  his  shadow  in  companionship  with  that  of 
Juan  de  Morales,  his  pilot. 

Where  is  Gonzalves  sailing  when  he  trusts  his 
ships  to  the  l)road  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  ?  Where, 
without  tlie  guides  of  modern  navigation  1  Charts 
he  has  none.  He  has  heard  that  Marco  Polo 
brought  from  China  to  Europe  the  knowledge  of 
an  instrument  that  invariably  pointed  to  the  North 
— ^but  he  doubts.  He  will  hug  the  land  as  long 
as  he  can.  The  meridian  sun  and  the  polar  star 
must  direct  him  in  his  need.  His  business  is  to 
find  the  Isles  of  the  West,  of  which  ancient  tradi- 
tion imperfectly  whispers.  In  1418,  Gonzalves 
was  engaged  in  exploring  the  coasts  of  Africa. 
He  was  shipwrecked  on  a  little  island,  which  he 
will  now  endeavor  again  to  reach. 

The  seas  are  calm  ;  the  days  are  bright  and 
long.  If  the  nights  are  dark,  Gonzalves  anchors. 
He  18  pretty  certain  of  the  course.  In  due  time 
he  reaches  the  small  island  of  Porto  Santo,  in 
which,  last  year,  he  left  two  or  three  of  his  crew. 

What  is  this  strange  relation  which  soon  meets 
the  ear  of  Gonzalves — a  relation  which  is  to  give 
new  ardor  to  his  sagacious  courage,  but  which  has 
terrors  for  his  superstitious  seamen?  On  the 
north-east  of  the  isle,  there  appears,  at  a  long 
distance,  a  thick  darkness — a  motionless  cloud — 
which  hangs  over  the  sea,  and  reaches  to  the  sky. 
That  regi  »n  of  darkness — is  it  not  the  abyss? 
There,  is  the  boundary  of  this  earth  ;  and  beyond, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Shades.  Sometimes  a  dis- 
tant mui*mur,  as  of  troubled  waters,  comes  across 
the  sea.  It  is  the  rush  of  the  mournful  river  of 
Acheron.  Some  say,  that  when  the  Christians 
fled  from  the  oppression  of  the  Moors  and  Sara- 
cens, they  founa  an  island  of  refuge  in  this  ocean ; 
and  that  Irom  that  time  a  mysterious  cloud  covered 
that  island,  so  that  no  enemy  could  come  near  to 
harm  them.  Who  shall  dare  to  pierce  that  cloud, 
and  solve  these  mysteries  ? 

Gonzalves  sits  on  the  beach  of  Porto  Santo,  and 
looks  again  and  again  in  the  direction  of  that 
cloud.  When  the  morning  sun  shines  bright  in 
the  East,  the  cloud  is  there.  When  the  moon 
climbs  the  sky,  the  cloudy  distance  is  still  visible. 
It  never  changes  its  place  ;  its  form  is  always  the 
same.  Gonzalves  will  take  counsel  of  Juan  de 
Morales. 

Juan  is  many  years  younger  than  Gonzalves ; 
yet  his  forehead  is  wrinkled  with  cares  that 
scarcely  belong  to  the  young.  He  has  passed  his 
boyhood  in  captivity  m  Morocco.  He  has  done 
servile  offices  up  to  the  period  of  manhood.  He 
has  been  chained  to  the  oar,  and  rowed  his  task- 
masters through  many  a  perilous  surf.  There  is 
something  strange  and  mysterious  about  him. 
His  messmates  shun  him,  for  they  saj  he  is  a  Cas- 
tilian,  and  an  enemy  to  Portugal.  He  has  the 
Castilian  steadiness,  with  more  than  Castilian 
reserve.  Misfortune  has  not  abased  him  ;  he  car- 
ries himself  as  loftily  as  the  proudest  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  yet  he  is  of  a  fairer  oompleaon  than 


those  countrymen,  and  he  speaks  their  language 
with  a  singular  mixture  ot  other  dialects,  and 
even  of  other  tongues.  But  that  may  come  of  his 
long  captivity  amongst  Christian  slaves  of  all  lands. 
Juan  is  not  popular  ;  but  Gonzalves  has  unbounded 
confidence  in  his  pilot. 

**  Juan,"  says  Gonzalves,  "  we  will  wait  no 
longer.     Hold  you  still  your  opinion  ?" 

**  My  belief  is  ever  the  same.  That  dark  mass, 
so  deGned  and  unchanging,  is  a  mountainous  land, 
seen  through  a  constant  mist." 

**  You  have  the  confidence  of  knowledge,  rather 
than  of  conjecture.  Did  you  ever  heair  speak  of 
such  a  mountainous  land  ?  In  that  quarter,  leagues 
off,  must  lie  the  African  deserts." 

**  I  have  no  knowledge — except  my  dreams  be 
knowledge.  I  dream  of  mountains,  rising  from 
the  sea,  covered  with  trees  to  the  very  summits ; 
of  ravines,  where  rivers  come  dashing  down  out  of 
the  mountain  mists,  and  rush  brightly  to  the  ocean ; 
of  a  narrow  beach  under  the  mountains,  where 
the  waves  break  wildly,  and  yet  how  beautifully!" 
**  Juan  !  you  must  nave  seen  such  a  land  !" 
**  Oh  no  !  it  is  a  dream — a  dream  of  the  poor 
ship-boy's  loneliness." 

"  W^e  will  sail  to-morrow,  Juan." 
"  Good." 

**  Say  nothing ;  but  steer  us  right  to  the  cloud." 
The  anchors  are  weighed  in  the  dawn  of  a  summer 
morning.     A  brisk  breeze  soon  carries  them  away 
from  Porto  Santo.     There  is  a  man  of  importance 
on   board,   Francis  Alcaforado,  a  squire  of   Don 
Henry's  chamber.     He  is  keeping  a  diary  of  that 
voyage — a  busy,  inquisitive  man." 
**  Captain,  where  are  you  steering?" 
"To look  for  the  Isles  of  the  West." 
**  But  you  are  sailing  towards  the  darkness  !'' 
**  I  think  they  lie  beyond  the  darkness." 
"  You  are  tempting  Heaven.     See,  we  are  in 
the  bosom  of  a  mist.    There  is  no  sun  in  the  sky. 
Change  your  course,  Gonzalves." 
♦*  Sir,  I  must  obey  my  commission." 
"  Look !   there  is  something  darker  still  in  the 
distance." 

**  I  have  seen  it  before — it  is  land." 
Juan  is  at  the  helm.  He  steers  boldly  through 
the  mist.  It  is  land.  The  sun  is  behind  that  mass 
of  mountains.  Juan  must  be  cautious  ;  there  are 
rocks  in  that  sea.  Gonzalves  orders  out  the  boats. 
There  is  a  loud  murmuring  of  surf  upon  a  shore 
not  very  distant.  The  sun  is  mounting  out  of  the 
exhalation.  The  mist  is  rolling  off.  There  are 
trees  on  the  hills.  The  boats  may  near  the  shore. 
Glory  to  Saint  Lawrence !  That  eastern  cape  first 
seen,  and  now  doubled,  shall  be  the  Cape  San 
Louren90 !  All  are  ioyful  but  Juan  de  Morales. 
It  is  not  the  land  of  his  dreams.  The  crew  gather 
round  the  pilot — and  greet  him  well.  But  he  is 
silent. 

There  is  a  streamlet  gushing  down  to  the  sea. 
Gonzalves  commands  the  crew  to  disembark.  A 
priest  goes  with  them.  The  water  is  blessed. 
The  shore  is  blessed.  The  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition proclaims  that  the  mysterious  cloud-land 
IS  a  veritable  possession  of  the  King  of  Portugal. 

And  now  they  coast  carefully  along  in  their 
boats.  They  peer  into  the  dark  ravines,  covered 
with  everlasting  forests.  Apin  and  again  they 
land.  Are  there  any  inhabitants?  Not  a  trace 
of  human  dwelling,  not  a  foot-print,  not  a  token 
that  man  has  ever  alnded  here.  Birds  of  bright 
plumage  fly  fearlesdy  about  them.    They  come  to 
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a  ,poiiit  where  four  riven  join  in  their  course 
to  the  sea.  They  fill  their  flasks  to  carry  that 
sparkling  water  to  the  hanks  of  the  yellow  Tasus. 
They  bring  provisions  on  shore,  and  sit  down  in  a 
green  valley  where  gentle  waterfalls  are  sparkling 
around.  1  hey  penetrate  a  wood  ;  the  rough  gales 
have  torn  up  some  trees.  They  elevate  one  tree, 
and  form  a  cross  ;  they  kneel,  and  the  priest  gives 
his  benediction.  This  point  is  Santa  Cruz.  They 
coast  on  ;  a  tongue  of  land  stretches  far  out — a 
shady  covert.  Suddenly  a  flight  of  jays  darkens 
the, air.  This  shall  be  Punta  dos  Gralhos,  the 
point  of  jays.  Further  on,  another  tongue  of  land 
IS  covered  with  cedars,  and  this,  with  the  Pun  to 
dos  Graihos,  forms  a  wooded  bay.  It  shall  be  the 
bay  of  Cedars.  Another  valley  is  reached,  and 
here  Gonzalves  makes  an  attempt  to  ascend  the 
high  ground  ,  he  sees  enough  to  satisfy  him  that 
wiiat  he  has  discovered  is  an  island.  Again  Gon- 
zalves leads  the  way  in  his  boat,  and  reaches  an 
open  space,  where  the  land  is  not  encumbered  with 
the  dense  growth  of  timber  that  has  everywhere 
else  met  their  view.  The  sea-beach  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  is  covered  with  fennel,  the  funcho 
of  the  Portuguese.  This  beach  shall  be  called 
FSindud, 

What  has  happened  to  Juan  de  Morales  ?  He 
stirs  not — ho  speaks  not.  He  looks  upon  the  sea 
— he  looks  on  the  ravine.  Then  he  rushes  to  gaze 
upon  the  islets  which  the  rivers  of  that  valley  have 
formed  in  their  perennial  courses ;  he  smiles,  he 
weeps ;  he  sees  something  very  like  the  land  of 
his  dreams. 

The  ships  have  followed  the  course  of  the  boats  ; 
but  at  a  wide  berth  from  the  land.  They  now 
come  into  the  bay  of  Funchal,  and  anchor  in  the 
river ;  here  will  the  crew  next  day  take  in  wood 
and  water.  They  cannot  have  a  pleasanter  harbor. 
They  will  sleep  m  securi^ty.  The  sea  is  smooth  ; 
the  air  is  balmy.  The  watch  is  set ;  and  Juan, 
though  his  duty  is  ended,  is  amongst  the  watchers. 
The  ripple  of  the  river  seems  a  familiar  sound. 
He  listens,  as  if  he  expected  some  human  voice  to 
mingle  with  that  murmur  of  wacers.  The  moon 
rises.  The  wooded  ravine  lies  before  him  in  deep 
shadow" ;  but  here  and  there  is  a  breadth  of  silvery 
light.  Is  that  the  figure  of  a  man  moving  on  the 
bright  greensward  ?  The  sea  breeze  stirs  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  cedars,  and  their  shadows, 
Juan,  make  up  the  semblance  of  humanity. 

On  the  morrow  the  bland  is  again  explored.  No 
sign  of  cultivation — no  trace  of  man.  In  the 
heart  of  the  mountains  there  are  mighty  chasms, 
into  which  the  torrents  rush,  and  form  gentle  riv- 
ers. Cedars  and  chestnut  trees  rise  into  the  foggy 
summits  of  the  highest  peaks.  Myrtles  clothe  the 
precipitous  declivities.  Deep  caverns  have  been 
dug  into  the  sides  of  the  rocks  by  the  untiring  sea. 
Hush  !  there  is  a  noise  as  of  the  tread  of  men. 
A  multitude  of  seals  rush  out  firom  that  hollow, 
with  a  sudden  cry,  and  plunge  into  the  waves. 
That  point  shall  be  Camara  dos  Loboe,  the  cave  of 
seals.  The  navigation  becomes  more  difficult. 
The  surf  is  more  dangerous  on  that  rocky  coast. 
Gonzalves  will  return  to  his  ships  in  the  bay  of 
Funchal.  lie  is  eager  to  be  once  more  in  the  Ta- 
gus ;  he  has  brave  tidings  for  Don  Henry.  One 
such  discovery  is  enough  for  a  summer.  But  what 
shall  he  call  this  noble  island  ^  He  takes  council 
of  the  squire  Alcaforado,  who  has  been  busy  with 
his  tablets  incessantly.  He  will  write  a  narrative 
of  this  prosperous  voyage,  which  shall  be  deposited 
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in  the  archives  of  Portugal.*  The  island  shall  be 
called  Madeiro^the  island  of  wood. 

It  is  the  summer  of  I42I,  and  Gonzalves-Zareo 
b  again  embarking  in  the  port  of  Lbbon. 

The  preparations  for  this  voyage  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  expedition  of  1419.  One 
ship  of  considerable  tonnage,  is  now  employed, 
liarge  stores  of  provisions  are  taken  into  the  hold 
— ^raisins,  and  olives,  and  casks  of  wine  firom  Xeres 
and  Oporto.  There  are  live  animab  too  in  consid- 
erable numbers — sheep  and  goats,  and  a  few  mules. 
Cuttings  of  the  choicest  vines,  and  small  plants 
from  the  6range  groves,  are  carefully  stowed,  and 
duly  watered.  There  are  implements  of  husband- 
ry, and  artificers*  tools — spades  and  axes,  anvils 
and  hammers.  Tents  are  there  for  shelter ;  spears 
and  bows  for  defence.  There  are  the  nets  of  the 
fisherman  and  of  the  fowler.  But,  in  greater  abun* 
dance  than  all,  packages  of  clothing.  A  colony  is 
to  be  founded. 

Gonzalves  comes  on  board  with  his  two  sons. 
They  carefully  inspect  a  little  cabin,  tiiat  is  fitted 
up  with  unusual  luxury.  They  are  satbfied — thej 
go  on  shore.  Presently  a  litter  appears,  borne  by 
four  of  the  crew,  who  tread  briskly  under  their 
load,  (jonzalves  walks  before  them.  The  litter  is 
set  down  on  the  deck,  and  a  delicate  girl  is  lifted 
out  by  the  sons  of  Gonzalves,  and  carried  to  the 
decorated  cabin.  She  scarcely  speaks — she  is  ill 
and  exhausted.  The  ship  is  under  way.  Juan 
de  Morales  b  again  at  the  helm. 

The  heat  of  the  day  is  over.  The  ship  has 
dropped  down  the  Tagus,  and  passed  the  bar. 
The  distant  vesper  bell  is  sounding  into  the  quiet 
evening.  Anna  Zarco  is  refreshed,  and  begs  to  bo 
brought  upon  deck.  A  couch  is  made  up  at  the 
stern.  The  sick  girl  speaks  cheerfully  to  her 
father,  as  she  watches  the  stars  coming  softly  out 
of  the  blue  sky.  There  is  a  light  in  the  fort  of 
St.  Julian,  which  grows  fainter  and  fainter  as  they 
sail  on.  Anna  has  fixed  her  lustrous  eyes  on  that 
light.  It  is  the  last  object  that  marks  her  native 
land.  It  is  gone.  It  mingles  with  the  stars.  She 
looks  in  her  father^s  face.  A  thought  comes  across 
him  which  forces  a  tear  or  two.  Will  Anna  ever 
again  see  her  birth-place?  Will  she  reach  her 
new  home  ? 

The  ship's  course  is  now  direct  to  Madeiro. 
Every  evening  the  feeble  girl  is  brought  upon  the 
deck,  and  lies  peacefully  there,  with  her  thin  hand 
resting  in  the  large  rough  palm  of  her  father's. 
She  Ibtens  with  interest  as  the  commander  talks 
to  hb  pilot.  They  talk  of  the  beautiful  island 
to  which  they  are  sailing,  of  its  pleasant  climate, 
its  green  woods,  its  sparkling  streams.  They  will 
land  at  Funchal.  They  will  run  up  their  houses 
on  that  sheltered  beach;  their  sheep  and  goats 
shall  pasture  in  the  green  valley  between  the 
mountains.  They  will  find  clear  sunny  spots  on 
the  hill-sides  to  plant  their  vines ;  they  will  have 
an  orange  ^rove  sheltered  from  the  north,  and  will 
water  their  plants  by  channeb  from  the  river, 
whose  streams  will  never  fail.     **  Quintas"  of  olive 


*  In  1671  wu  published,  at  ParU, «  Relation  Historique 
de  la  d^ooaverte  de  I'isle  de  Mad^re,"  whidi  professes  to 
be  a  translation  from  a  Portuguese  book,  of  which  the 
manuscript  then  existed.  An  abstract  of  this  French 
work,  which  is  the  narrative  of  Franeis  Alcaforado,  has 
been  given  in  a  new  "  Biographie  Universelle,"  1852, 
The  i^nch  work  is  stated  to  be  a  book  of  the  most  ex- 
treme rarity,  and  no  copy,  it  appears,  is  known  to  exist 
of  the  Portogaese  original. 
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and  maize  shall  flourish  in  that  genial  soil.  They 
will  have  everything  for  comfort  soon  around  them. 
Gonzalves  has  the  command  of  the  island — he  will 
be  a  kind  viceroy  over  few  but  happy  subjects. 

We  see  the  shadow  of  Gonzalves,  after  he  has 
landed,  without  storm  or  pirate  to  harm  him 
during  his  passage.  He  has  dwelt  with  his  sons 
and  his  daughter  for  a  short  while  in  tents  ;  but  a 
house  strong  enough  to  stand  aeainst  the  Atlantic 
gales  is  soon  bunt;  it  has  aoundance  of  con- 
veniences ;  other  houses  are  growing  up  around 
them.  Friends  have  come  with  Gonzalves  to 
settle  with  him.  An  ecclesiastic  is  here  to  teach 
and  to  console.  Before  the  equinox  the  good  ship 
is  to  return  to  Lisbon  with  a  diminished  crew — 
and  a  freight  of  native  curiosities  for  Dom  Henry, 
their  patron. 

Let  us  look  at  the  shadow  of  Juan  de  Morales 
in  this  interval  of  his  sea-life.  He  comes  on  shore 
daily  to  assist  his  captain  ;  he  works  at  the  build- 
ings ;  he  cuts  timber ;  he  dries  the  reeds  and 
rushes  of  the  water-courses  for  a  ready  thatch. 
Juan  is  handy  ;  and  seems  to  have  an  almost  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  the  sweetest  pastures  for 
the  sheep  and  the  oest  soil  for  the  com  and  olives. 
But  Juan  has  a  gentler  task  to  perform.  Anna 
Zaroo  is  srown  strong  enough  to  take  exercise ; 
Juan  daiW  leads  her  mule  up  into  the  shady  ^ills, 
or  along  the  margin  of  the  sea.  Sometimes,  when 
there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
tle ripple  in  the  bay,  Juan  strews  sweet  rushes  in 
his  lK)at,  on  which  Anna  placidly  lies,  breathing 
the  soft  air  with  a  sense  of  delight  that  is  the 
herald  of  renovated  health.  Juan,  then,  tells  her 
the  seamen's  stories  of  storm  and  wreck ;  of  pirates 
who  lie  in  wait  for  the  defenceless  merchant-ship 
— the  enemies  of  all  nations  ;  of  Moors,  who,  in 
their  hatred  of  Christian  people,  fiercely  attack 
every  vessel  that  comes  near  tlieir  inhospitable 
coasts,  and  carry  their  crews  to  a  life-long  slavery. 
Juan  tells  her,  too,  of  distant  lands,  for  in  his  own 
captivity  he  has  gathered  much  knowledge  from 
other  captives — of  England,  especially,  and  its 
great  King  Edward,  and  his  wars  in  France.  Of 
Ei^land  Juan  delights  to  talk ;  and  when  Anna 
asks  him  of  his  own  life,  before  he  was  in  slavery 
at  Fez,  he  has  a  confused  'story,  with  something 
English  in  his  recollections,  which  makes  her 
think  that  he  is  not  a  Castilian,  as  the  sailors  say 
be  is.     Gonzalves  is  happy  that  his  daughter  is 

gaining  such  health  in  this  daily  life,  and  willingly 
oes  he  spare  his  pilot  to  be  her  guide  and  com- 
panion ;  lor  in  a  few  weeks  Juan  will  return  to 
Lisbon,  and  then,  when  the  house  is  finished,  and 
the  quinta  planted,  he  will  lead  her  mule  himself, 
and  nimself  will  row  her,  in  bright  autumn  days 
under  the  shade  of  the  mountains.  There  is  a  place 
about  three  miles  off*,  where  Anna's  mule  is  often 
led  by  the  pilot.  He  conducts  her  through  a  nar- 
row defile,  when  suddenly  they  are  in  a  valley — a 
mere  chasm  between  the  lofliest  mountains — a 
solemn  place,  but  one  also  of  rare  loveliness — for 
the  basaltic  rocks  are  clothed  with  evergreens,  and 
the  narrow,  level  plain  has  a  smiling  river  running 
through  its  entire  length.  Juan  delights  to  bring 
his  tender  charge  to  this  secluded  spot ;  but  here 
he  is  ever  more  than  usually  silent. 

One  day,  Anna  looks  in  Juan's  face,  and  sees 
that  he  has  been  weening.  There  is  one  ^t  in 
that  valley  which  he  often  stops  at — a  spot  marked 
by  a  pile  of  stones.  On  this  day  Juan  suddenly 
&lls  on  his  knees  at  this  spot  and  prays  for  a 
minute.    Anna  is  scarcely  surprised,  for  Juan  is  a 


mysterious  man — quite  unlike  other  seamen.    She 
questions  him. 

'*  Juan,  my  kind  nurse,  for  you  have  been  as  a 
nurse  to  me  m  my  feebleness,  why  did  you  kneel, 
and  why  have  you  been  weeping?" 

**  Senora !  forgive  me.  I  musit  not  tell  you. 
The  knowledge  tnat  makes  me  weep  is  now  little 
more  than  a  vain  memory.  It  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  my  present  fortune.  I  shall  sail  agair* 
to  Lisbon — ^perhaps  never  to  come  back.  I>o  not 
ask  me." 

**  But,  Juan  !  I  look  on  you  as  a  brother.  I  am 
getting  well  under  your  care.  Will  you  not  con- 
fade  in  your  sister?" 

**  Nay,  lady !  Yet  I  must  speak.  You  will 
keep  my  secret.  I  believe  that  I  knelt  at  my 
mother's  grave!" 

**  Your  mother *s  grave?  IIow,  Juan,  could 
your  mother  ever  come  to  this  island,  where  never 
ships  touched  before  my  father's  ship?" 

**  It  is  a  wild  story,  an  almost  improbable  story. 
But  you  shall  hear  it.  My  earliest  memories,  I 
once  thought,  were  of  my  task-masters  in  Morocco, 
of  whom  I  have  before  told  you.  I  became  a  slave 
when  I  was  four  or  fire  years  old,  as  near  as  I  may 
guess.  There  was  a  companion  in  my  fate,  who 
was  kind  to  me — an  English  sailor.  He  taught 
me  his  language  ;  he  said  he  would  one  day  tell 
me  my  own  history.  All  that  I  knew  was,  that 
the  ship  in  which  he  and  I  were  sailing  was  cap- 
tured by  a  corsair,  and  carried  into  Fez.  I  was  in 
captivity  twelve  years  ;  but  I  then  escaped,  and 
got  to  ^pain.  The  infidels  had  made  me  a  skilful 
seaman,  and  I  had  grxxl  knowledge  of  their  coasts. 
After  some  time  I  went  to  Lisbon.  I  became  your 
father's  pilot.  The  Englishman  and  I  had  been 
soon  separated ;  but  he  had  told  me  something 
about  an  island  in  the  west ;  and  I  gladly  went 
with  your  father  in  quest  of  those  western  islands. 
When  we  came  here  two  years  ago,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  everything  Were  familiar,  but  yet  con- 
fused. I  was  in  a  dream.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year  an  English  vessel  came  into  the  Tagus.  I 
talked  with  some  of  the  crew.  I  spoke  of  our  dis- 
covery of  Madeiro,  and  of  the  prize  it  might  be  to 
the  Crown  of  Portugal.  An  old  sailor  said  that 
the  Portuguese  were  not  the  first  discoverers.  I 
grew  angry  ;  but  the  Englishman  was  confident.  I 
will  repeat  what  he  said : — 

"  *  The  discoverer  of  that  island  was  Robert 
Machin,  my  countryman.  Robert  Machin,  a  bold 
adventurer,  won  tne  love  of  Anne  Arfet,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bristol  merchant.  His  suit  was 
rejected  by  the  father ;  but  Robert  married  her, 
and  carriea  her  off  in  his  ship.  They  were  bound 
for  the  Mediterranean,  but  missed  their  course. 
Their  vessel  foundered  in  the  Atlantic  ;  Machin 
and  his  wife  were  saved.  They  reached  the 
wooded  island,  which  you  Portuguose  have  named 
Madeiro.  They  abode  there  three  or  four  years  ; 
in  utter  solitude,  but  contented  and  happy.  The 
wife  then  sickened  and  died.  They  had  a  little 
boy  ;  but  Robert  could  not  endure  that  lowliness. 
and  he  dreaded  now  that  he  might  die,  and  that 
the  boy  should  perish.  He  resolved  to  leave  the 
island  as  he  haa  come  to  it.  He  stowed  his  boat 
with  chestnuts,  and  with  fish  dried  in  the  sun — the 
food  on  which  he  and  his  wife  had  alwavs  sub- 
sisted. It  was  a  calm  season,  and  he  made  good 
way.  Off  the  coast  of  Morocco  an  English  ship 
nicked  him  up.  I  was  the  mate  of  that  ship.  Poor 
feUow !  bis  toil  and  his  grief  had  been  too  much 
fiir  him.    He  died  in  a  few  weeks — his  boy  waa 
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my  charge.  I  was  little  use  to  him,  for  wo  were 
toon  taken  by  a  rover,  and  carried  into  Fez.  I  wish 
I  could  meet  with  |hat  orphan  boy.  But  that  will 
never  be ! '  " 

Anna  Zarco  blushes  and  trembles  : — '*  I  know  the 
rest.  You  were  that  little  boy  ;  and  this  island  is 
your  inheritance,  and  not  my  father ^s  discovery." 

**  Keep  my  secret,  Anna.  I  love  jour  father, 
and  would  not  rob  him  of  an  atom  of  his  honor." 


Anna  Zarco  does  not  keep  the  secret  Qrom  her 
father,  who  is  a  just  man,  and  not  unmindful  of 
his  daughter's  happiness. 

Juan  de  Morales  does  not  return  to  Lisbon. 

In  a  few  years  there  is  a  pretty  cottage,  and 
a  vineyard  in  the  "  Corral,"  where,  not  far  firom 
the  tomb  of  stones,  dwell  other  Machins,  John  and 
Anne,  whose  shadows  are  pleasant  to  look  on. 


A  SCENE  ON  THE  AUSTRIAN  FRONTIER. 
See  the  Timesy  August  ithy  1852. 

**Dkt  must  not  pass  !'*  was  the  warning  cry  of  the 
Austrian  sentinel 

To  one  whose  little  knapsack  bore  the  books  he  loved 
so  welL 

'*They  must  not  pass?  Now,  wherefore  not?**  the 
wond'ring  tourist  cried  ; 

'*  No  English  book  can  pass  mit  me,"  the  sentinel  re- 
plied. 

The  tourist  laughed  a  scornful  laugh  ;  quoth  he,  '*  In- 
deed, I  hope 

There  are  few  English  books  would  please  a  Kaiser  or 
a  Pope ; 

But  these  are  books  in  common  use :  plain  truths  and 
facts  they  tell—'* 

**  Der  Teufel !  Den  dey  most  not  pass !"  said  the 
startled  sentinel. 

**  This  Handbook  to  North  Germany,  by  worthy  Mr. 

MCUBAY, 

Need  scarcely  put  your  government  in  such  a  mighty 

flurry  ; 
If  tourists'  handbooks  be  proscribed,  pray,  have  you 

ever  tried 
To  find  a  treasonable  page  in  Bradshaw^s  Railway 

Guide  ? 
This  map,  again,    of  Switierland — nay,   man,   you 

need  n*t  start  or 
Look  black  at  such  a  little  map,  as  if  't  were  Magna 

Charta  , 
I  know  it  is  trie  land  of  Tell,  but,  curb  your  idle 

fury — 
We  *ve  not  the  slightest  hope,  to-day,  to  find  a  Tbll 

in  your  eye  (Uri.)" 

**  Sturm  wetter  !*'  said  the  sentinel,  ''Come!  cease 

dis  idle  babbles  ! 
Was  ist  dis  oder  book  I  see  ?     Das  Haus  mit  sieben 

Gabbles  ? 
I  nevvare  heard  of  him  bifor,  ver  mosh  I  wish  I  had. 
For  now  Ich  kann  nicht  let  him  pass,  for  fear  he  should 

be  bad. 
Das  Haus  of  Commons  it  must  be  ;  Ja  wohl !  't  is  so, 

and  den 
Die  Sieben  Gabbles  are  de  talk  of  your  chief  public 

men  ; 
Potzraiekchen  !  it  is  dreadful  books.     Ja  !  Ja  !  I  know 

him  well  ; 
Hoch  Himmel  !    here  he  most  not  pass  ;'*  said  the 

learned  sentinel. 

**  Dis  Plato,  too,  I  ver  mosh  fear,  he  will  corrupt  de 

land. 
He  has  soch  many  long  big  words,  Ich  kann  nicht  on- 

dcrstnnd." 
"  My  friend,"  the  tourist  said,  **I  fear  you  're  really 

in  the  way  to 
Quite  change  the  proverb,  and  be  friends  with  neither 

Truth  nor  Plato. 
My  books,  'tis  true,  are  little  worth,  but  they  have 

served  me  long. 
And  I  regard  the  greatness  less  than  the  nature  of  the 

wrong  ; 
So,  if  the  books  must  stay  behhid,  I  stay  behind  as 

well." 
'*  Es  ist  mir  nichts,  mein  lieber  Frennd,"  said  the 

courteous  sentineL  Punch, 


"  NEWS  FROM  VERONA  !*' 
Vide  Times,  Aug.  80, 1862. 

Te  simple  English  travellers,  who  rave  of  sunny  Italy, 

And  long  to  see  the  many  gems  that  in  her  every  city 
lie. 

Take  warning  by  my  hapless  fate,  lest,  by  a  like  mis- 
hap, you  let 

Yourself  be  caught,  as  I  was,  in  the  city  of  the  Cap- 
ulet 

For  in  Verona  recently,  I  chanced  awhile  to  tarry, 

sirs  ! 
And  there,  while  sketching  quietly  the  Porta  d«  Bo- 

sari,  sirs ! 
**  Spiatore  !'*  said  a  voice  behind  ;  and,  loolung  o*er 

my  shoulder,  I 
Beheld  myself  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  German  sol-  , 

diery. 

"Spy  a  Tory  !  that  you  don't,  my  friends,"  said  I^ 

"for  I 'ma  Liberal !" 
But,  bless  you !  at  the  word  they  soon  began  to  rave 

and  gibber  all  ; 
I  cannot  sketch  in  company,  and  strove  from  them  to 

clear  myself, 
Which  made  them  jabber  more  and  more,  till  I  could 

scarcely  hear  myself. 

One  swarthy  fellow  seized  the  chalks  I  bought  in  town 

of  Ackerman  ; 
My  drawing-book,  with  all  its  "bits,"  was  collared 

by  a  blacker  man  ; 
They  took  me  to  their  officer,  and,  in  a  mighty  tiff  he 

sent 
Me  off  to  muse  in  prison  on  "  Verona  the  Magnificent.' ' 

They  put  me  in  the  common  cell,  damp,  filthy,  dark, 
and  dreary,  sir ! 

They  gave  me  naught  to  eat  or  drink,  though  I  was 
faint  and  weary,  sir  ! 

They  kept  me  in  the  dirt  all  night  to  study  Entomology, 

And  let  me  out  next  afternoon,  without  the  least  apol- 
ogy. 

And  though  they  've  not  the  slightest  right  a  Briton 

to  oppress  at  all, 
From  ne'er  a  fellow  in  the  place  could  I  obtain  redress 

at  all ; 
Though  Shakspeare  wrote  about  the  town,  he  never 

could  have  known  her,  man  ! 
For  you  could  n't  find  "  Two  Gentlemen"  to-day  in 

all  Verona,  man ! 

If  at  the  Foreign  Office,  now,  we  had  but  good  Lottl 
Palmerston, 

Each  blustering  Aastrian  officer  would  soon  be  ibroed 
to  calm  his  tone  ; 

But  Malmesbury,  in  jobs  like  these  so  wofiilly  mis- 
carries, sir  ! 

Complaints  to  him  are  little  more  than  complaints  to 
Mrs,  Harris,  sir ! 

And  so  I  pocket  up  my  wrongs,  and  strive  to  take 

them  coolly,  yet 
I  'm  sure  when'er  I  look  again  on  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
When  poor  Verona's  civil  strife  Mercutio*s  wrath  i 

arouses,  man ! 
More  vex*d  than  he,  I  shall  exclaim,  "  A  Plague  eii.i 

oJl  your  houses,  man."  Punch, 
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JAPAN* 


From  the  Christian  Remembrancer. 

Japan ;  an  Account,  Geographical  and  Historical^ 
4'c,  By  Charles  Mac  Farlane.  London :  Rout> 
ledge.    1852. 

In  defiance  of  Mr.  Mac  Farlane's  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  we  maintain  that  even  educated  persons 
ktaow  little  or  nothinz  about  Japan .  And  yet  it  is 
called  an  empire,  ana  Mr.  M'Culloch  assures  us 
that  it  contains  50,000,000  inhabitants;  its  popu- 
lation we  believe  actually  reaches  to  half  this 
amount.  As  far  as  general  impressions  go,  the 
ordinary  floating  feeling — we  cannot  call  it  knowl- 
edge— about  Japan  is,  that  i<jf  seems  to  realize  a 
good  deal  the  notions  conveyed  by  Swift's  Flying 
Island.'  We  get  to  think  of  it  as  of  some  Atlantis 
of  the  East ;  a  mystery  and  marvel  seldom  or  very 
partially  revealed  to  the  sons  of  men.  We  hear  of 
It  as  a  place  surrounded  by  prejudice  as  by  a  wall 
of  brass ;  a  polity  complete  and  total  in  itself ;  a 
great  exception  to  the  family  of  mankind  ;  like  the 
mbled  river  of  antiquity,  it  is  a  people  which  flows 
through  the  ocean  of  society  but  never  mingles 
with  the  common  stream  of  humanity.  And  then 
the  whole  worid  ttikes  oflence  at  this.  While  we 
are  writing,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  meditating  an  expedition  to  compel  Japan  to  be 
neighborly  and  civil,  and  to  observe  the  conven- 
tioM^  Law  of  Nations ;  that  is  to  say,  Western 
civilization  is  resolved' to  open  out  Japan — not  for 
the  sake  of  Japan,  but  for  the  necessities  of 
Western  civilization. 

It  is  argued  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  occupy 
an  exceptional  position  ;  that  commerce  is  like  the 
air,  a  chartered  libertine ;  that  no  people  has  a 
right  to  say,  I  will  not  tnide  with  others,  exce{)t 
upon  my  own  terms.  If  the  Japanese  systemati- 
cally refused  food  and  water,  and  the  means  of  re- 
pairs to  ships,  we  should  say  that  the  American 
claim  was  not  unreasonable.  No  nation  has  a 
right  to  block  up  the  highway  and  to  prevent  legit- 
imate traffic  with  others.  If  it  does  not  choose  to 
trade  itself,  it  must  not  present  an  hindrance  to 
trading  with  others.  It  is  very  well  to  say  that  Ja- 
plan  must  be  treated  as  though  it  did  not  exist,  and 
that  our  proper  course  is  to  take  it  upon  its  own 
grounds,  and  simply  avoid  it.  But  common  sense 
reyolts  at  this  theorizing ;  the  Japanese  Empire 
lies  right  across  some  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude  ; 
it  is  a  physical  obstruction  if  it  does  not  conform 
to  the  natural  laws  of  mankind.  Navigation  in- 
volves certain  abstract  rights,  which  are  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  common  consent  as  of  antecedent 
natural  justice.  A  ship  in  distress  has  claims  for 
water,  wood,  and  fresh  provisions,  and  for  means 
of  refitting  and  repairing  accidents.  These  claims 
are  not  a  matter  of  political  agreement,  but  are 
physical  results  from  the  mere  constitution  of  the 
planet.  And  in  this  sense,  and  for  fundamental 
elementary  necessities,  the  earth  and  sea  are  com- 
mon property.  But  as  a  fact,  Japan  does  not  re- 
fuse these  elementary  rights.  To  take  only  our 
own  vessels;  in  1791  the  **  Argonaut"  received 
wood  and  water.  'Vhe  ^*  Providence''  landed  its 
crew  for  nautical  observations  on  the  ooast  of  Yeaso, 
and  refitted.  The  •*  Phaeton,"  Captain  **  Pellew," 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  took  in 
water.  The  *'Samarang'^  was  in  1845  supplied 
with  stores  by  the  Japanese  authorities ;  and 
magnetic  observations  were,  though  very  relaotanjt- 
ly,  permitted.  In  1849,  Captain  Mackinon,  of 
K.  M.  S.  '*  Mariner,"  received  yej^etableft  and  water 
irom  tha  islanders. 


What  the  Japanese  decline  is,  to  trade  with  any 
other  country  except  on  their  own  terms.  Acutely 
enough,  they  guard  against  the  slightest  violation 
of*  their  principle  of  exclusion.  In  all  the  cases 
which  we  have  mentioned  payment  for  supplies 
sent  on  board  wivs  refused.  Ihe  transaction  was 
one  of  natural  charity,  not  commerce.  Under 
those  circumstances  the  question  is  simply  whether 
we  can,  or  ought  to,  force  such  a  [leoplo  to  tr.vdc 
with  us  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  Tlie  vague 
series  of  conventionalisms  known  as  the  Iawv  of 
Nations,  has  certainly  never  been  accepted  by 
Japan.  Vattel  is  not  a  text-hook  at  Jeddo,  nor 
even  in  Bundum,  which  Peter  Ilevlvn  affirmed  to 
be  "  an  university  bigj^jer  than  l^tris."  We 
hardly  think  that  it  is  fair  to  quote  Puffendorf  and 
Grotius  to  a  community  of  this  son.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Japan.  If  the 
Japanese  i*efu8ed  assistance  to  a  shipwrecked  vci^ 
sel,  this  might  be  the  pretext  for  forcing  their 
ports.  As  it  stands,  all  that  the  American  presi- 
dent can  say  is,  "  Japan  is  within  twenty  days' 
sail  of  California  ;  Japan  has  coal,  and  it  would  be 
very  useful  to  our  steamers :  Japjin  has  admira- 
ble productions,  both  natural  and  manufactured ; 
the  States  have  the  same ;  reciprocity  and  trade 
are  very  good  things ;  friendly  commercial  inter- 
course is  a  great  blessing,"  &c.  But  as  the  Japanese 
cannot  or  will  not  see  this,  the  serious  question 
remains,  whether  there  is  any  inherent  right  in 
one  nation,  or  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  col- 
lectively, to  force  an  outstanding  member  of  man- 
kind into  the  commercial  brotherhood.  Speech  is 
a  great  blessing,  and  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
society,  but  if  any  individual  is  so  sulky  or  so  un- 
manageable as  to  decline  conversation ,  we  doubt  the 
natural  right  in  his  neighbor  to  make  him  talk. 

Nor  are  our  doubts  lessened  when  we  survey  the 
anomalous  and  extraordinary  history  of  Japan.  It 
was  unknown  to  recent  research,  till  the  noble 
Venetian,  Maroo  Polo,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  noticed  it.  The  first  Eun^pean  who  seems 
to  have  visited  it  was  Fernam  Mendez  Pinto,  the 
Portuguese  adventurer,  whose  name,  very  unjustly, 
has  been  considered  equivalent  to  mendacity  itself. 
This  visit  was  in  1542  ;  the  Portuguese  were  most 
hospitably  received,  and  allowed  free  traffic.  Seven 
years  after  a  fugitive  Japanese  fled  to  Goa,  and 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  The  Portuguese, 
combining  worldly  wisdom  with  a  deep  sense  of 
spiritual  duties,  at  once  saw  the  opening  both  for 
trade  and  the  Gospel  which  Japan  aflTorded  ;  and  as 
early  as  1551  the  splendid  and  successful  mission 
of  Xavier  to  Japan-  had  been  terminated  by  the 
Jesuit  apostle's  death.  Fifty  churches  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  converts  composed  the  Japanese 
church  of  twenty  years  later.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time — 

The  Portuguese — mariners,  merchants,  padres,  and 
all — were  received  with  open  arms,  not  only  at 
Bungo»  but  at  whatsoever  other  part  of  the  empiit 
they  chose  to  repair  unto.  The  local  govemiuentff 
and  the  minor  princes,  who  then  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able degree  of  independence,  vied  with  each  other  in 
inviting  them  to  their  ports  and  towns.  They  went 
wherever  they  pleased,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  and  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 
The  merchant^  found  a  ready  and  a  most  profitable 
market  for  their  goods  ;  the  missionaries,  an  intellec- 
tual, toleiaot  people,  very  willing  to  listen  to  the 
lessons  which  they liad  to  teach  them.  There  was  no 
one.  QBt|^^li«hiDd»  domliiant  religion  in  the  country  ; 
the  mg^tiioioient  ikith  was  split  into  sects  ;  and  there 


MfCM  l«ut  three  other  nUgioiu  imported  from  forogn 
Doantries,  uid  tolerated  in  the  most  perfeot  maDoer. 
Uomover,  a.  Giith  eud  to  be  of  Brsminical  origin,  and 
whkb  hnd  been  imparted  from  lodin,  «u  at  the 
time  widely  spread  among  the  people.  This  Etilh 
lMr«  «o  near  a  resemliluice  to  tbe  doctrinea  intro- 
dnoed  by  the  Portugurae,  that  it  must  hare  greittl; 
ftvored  their  reception.  It  appears  to  have  comprised 
the  ixiilenet,  death,  and  ravrrtelian  a/ a  Saviour 
torn  of  a  sirgia,  with  almost  every  other  essential 
dogrnii  of  Christianity,  including  the  Iwlief  in  the 
Trinity.  If  this  be  a  true  elatement  snd  correct  de- 
seriptioD,  and  if  we  then  add  to  it  the  tradition,  that 
this  tirm  of  religioD  wee  introdoced  under  the  reign 
of  the  Chinese  emperor,  Mimti,  who  nscended  the 
throne  ui  alxiut  the  Gltieth  year  of  the  Christian  era, 
can  we  avuid  admitting  the  conclusion,  that  some 
earl;  apostle  reached  the  eastern  eitremit;  of  Asia, 
if  not  the  iaianda  ttiemseliea  of  .lapan !  Then  the 
pomp  and  impreasiie  ceremonials  of  the  Roman 
ehurcli,  and  the  frequency  of  ilc  services,  dehghted 
the  impressionable  JapaneBC,  who,  in  all  probability, 
wonid  have  paid  Ur  less  attention  to  a  simpler  form 
of  norsliip.  Tlie  firet  missionaries,  moreover,  were 
men  of  exempljiry  hies — modest,  virtuous,  disioler- 
eeted,  utid'niost  tender  and  charitable  to  the  poor  and 
nfflioted.  They  sought  out  cases  of  distrwa  ;  they 
sttendeil  the  sick  ;  and  some  knowledge  they  pos- 
eesaed  of  the  superior  science  of  medicine,  as  practised 
by  the  moat  advanced  nations  of  Europe,  was  fre- 
quently uf  great  benefit  lo  the  nadves,  and  another 
ilieanaorflLcilitalingtheirconveision.  Xavier  quitted 
Japan  for  China  in  1G(>1,  nod  died  on  the  second  of 
December  of  the  following  year,  at  Shan-Shan,  on  the 
Canton  river,  not  br  from  Macao  ;  but  he  lefl  able 
»nd  enthusiastic  missionaries  behind  him,  and  others 
soon  repaired  to  the  conn  try. — Mac  Farlant't  Japan, 
pp.  4-7. 

Without  diaoiMsing  Mr.  Mac  ForlHoe's  assunip- 
tion  iif  an  apostolic  iriarnej?  to  Japan,  it  is  un- 
<[ue8tjunahle  that  Kestunan  missionaries  had 
penetnttcd  into  China  at  a  very  early  perii>d.  The 
celcbratoil  InEcriptiun  proves  this.  Whether  Budd- 
hism, which  is  nut  the  original  religian  of  Japan, 
is,  ac^Mrding  to  a  singular  conjecture,  a  diabolic 
anticipntiiin  of  Christianity,  or  whether  much  of 
its  pf«setit  ritra  nnd  doctrines  are  not  rather  cor- 
ruptions of  tlie  (loepel,  it  is  enough  to  feel  coa- 
vjnced  that  ])uddhism  does  present  in  itself  a  ain- 

Klar  caricature  and  disturtion  of  the  Gospel.  It 
ee  not  quite  appear  whether  the  Japanese 
Christians  were-converts  from  Buddhism,  or  from 
the  older  and  national  religion  of  (he  Sintoos, 
which  seems  tn  diffi^  little  from  the  common 
Indian  systems.  The  auestioa  would  be  important 
whethor  such  a  resembUnce  as  Buddhism  ofleis 
of  Christianity  would  be  an  aid  or  an  obstacle  to 
conversion '  'Phe  fact,  however,  remains,  that  in 
less  than   half  a  century   from   its   redisciivery, 


flourish  ini; 
for  their  secli 


free  commercial  intercouiae  with  thi 
rn  world,  and  was  the  seat  of  a 
id  promising  church.  Before,  thero- 
espocially  angry  with  the  Japanese 
lion  from  the  u-orld,  the  inquiry  is 
i(«rest,  how  the  present  state  of 
things   came   about,  and  who   is   responsible  for 

It  is  plain  that  two  bandred  and  fiftj  years  ago 
tVe  Jaraneae  porta  were  open  to  all  (Roinaiy  com- 
mercial intercourse.  The  Portuguese  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  it,  chiefly  beoauae  they  had  oom^titurs. 
Such,  however,  presented  themeelves  with  the 
seventeenth  century.  One  William  Adams,  an 
Englishman,  sailed  as  pilot  lo  a  "  fleet  of  Hol- 
landers," equipped  fur  toe  Indian  trade  io  1598. 


Daring  this  voyage  a  aform  brought  him  to  the 
Japaneee  coast.  But  strange  vessels  had  at  that 
period  become  snapioious.  It  is  undeniuble  that 
Dutch  and  English  ships,  if  not  avowedly  bucca 
neers,  acted  very  piratically.  The  obliption  of 
treaties  ceaaed  at  the  line.  On  the  Spanish  main 
I  it  was  simply  Rob  Roy's  law.  We  can  quite 
■  tlierelbre  account  for  and  admit  "  the  evil  report 
made  bv  the  Portuguese  of  the  English  nnd 
;  Dutch.''  Tlie  Portuguese  could  not  esteem  them 
j  ns  other  than  piratea.  The  consequence  woe  that 
Wniiam  Adams  wus  detained  in  Japan  until  tbo 
I  day  of  his  death.  But  he  did  his  work;  he  opened 
!  the  trade  to  liis  Dutch  friends,  who,  in  1609. 
I  "  came  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  where  thej 
I  were  in  great  friendship  received,  conditioning 
with  the  emperor  to  send  yearly  a  ship  or  two  ; 
the  Brst  of  which,  arriving  in  1611, .was  weU 
received,  and  with  great  kindness  entertained." 

When  we  say  that  the  Japanese  ports  and  com- 
I  meroe  were  open  to  all  traders,  it  must  not  be 
understood  that,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
either  in  Japan  or  anywhere  else  was  trade  ciirried 
on  with  that  freedom  from  local  restniints  which 
now  generally  prevails.  What  we  mean  is,  that, 
under  regulations,  any  European  community  might 
have  got  a  comniercial  footing  in  Japan.  Trade 
was  then  generally  conducted  hy  corporations  nod 
lUctories  rather  than  hy  individu^  enterprise. 
Even  in  our  own  Eaat  India  trade,  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  the  quantity  of  ei ports 
and  imports  was  fixed.  It  was  at  thiit  tjiae  con- 
sidered Docessiiry  to  keep  up  prices  by  restricting 
trade.  Tu  throw  tea  and  spices  overboard  is  a 
practice  not  yot  forgotten.  It  is  quite  oonceiva- 
ble,  therefore,  how  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  commercial  intercourse  with  Japan  might 
be  free  ;  and  yet  with  a  restriction  on  the  number 
of  vessels  and  amount  of  commodities  permitted  to 
enter  its  porta. 

Before  the  year  1620,  then,  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  factories  were  established  aide  hy  side  on  a 
small  island,  colled  Firando,  looking  over  the 
Corean  straits.  They  were  not  likely  to  prove 
themselves  pleasant  neighbors  or  agreeable  guests. 
Of  course  in  those  days  the  Dutch  in  Portuguese 
eyea  appeared  only  as  heretics,  if  nut  atheists ; 
while  tne  J)utch  returned  the  cumpliment  hy  stig- 
matizing their  brother  Christians  as  mere  Idolutera. 
The  mutual  hatred  and  suspicions  existing  l<etween 
Holland  and  Portugal  were  nut  likely  to  impress 
the  calm  and  inquiring  Japanese  with  exulted 
notions  either  of  Christians  in  general  or  Europeans 
in  particular.  Nor  were  the  native  Christians  souh 
aa  had  kindled  under  Xavier's  words  of  fire,  or  bad 
melted  belore  his  glow  of  love.  Persecutioa  had 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  ;  tha  Chris- 
tian orders  were  divided  against  each  other  ; 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  jvore  mutually  misrep- 
resented, and  stunibling-hlocks  innumerable  were 
thrown  in  the  Japanese  path  to  the  Gospel,  and 
this  we  fear  by  Christian  hands.  The  aoa  history 
of  the  proscription  of  the  Gospel  in  Japan  may.M 
told  in  few  words.  The  Christians  may  have  be- 
come rapacious ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  old  powerful 
heathenism  at  last  found  out  that  toleration  of 
Christianity  was  in  the  end  treason  to  Buddhiam 
and  Sintooum.  No  religions  could  coexist  with 
the  Cross,  duis&nhj  mtist'  be  accepted  or 
destroyed.  The  Jt^janeae  natiunaliata  preferred 
the  latter  part  of  the  alternative.     The  arrival  of 

_: ^gg  yij^  gjgj  forbidden  ;  then  oon- 

prohibited ;  at  last,  a  persecution 
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terrible  as  that  of  Decios  commenced.     In  1614  the  Thoagh  depriTed  of  their  padres,  or  Eoropeaa 

native  converts  who  would  not  recant  were  crucified  teachers,  and  though  menaced,  not  only  with  impris- 

and  tortured  ;  the  churches  were  destroyed ;  the  onment,  but  also  with  torture  and  death,  the  converts 

sdiools  closed,  and  the  profession  of  Christianity  persevered  in  their  faith.     Oppression  drove  them 

in  a  Japanese  declared  illegal.     Hitherto  the  foi^  "»*<>  open  rebellion  ;  and  they  took  refuge,  and  made 

eign   Christians   had   not  T)een    persecuted;  but  an  heroical  stand  against  the  troops  of  the  emperor  in 

Portuguese  missionaries  were  co^tantly  evading  ***f,  Pf^^'''^  f/ ^T.^™/    The  imperial  government 

..      ,  *        mi                      •  1          w          ^c         i_*  ^  called  upon  the  Dutch  to  assist  them  in  their  war 

the  law.     The  commercial  result  was  the  restric-  against  these  Christians;  and  the  Dutch  promptly 

tion  of  foreign  trade  to  the  little  Island  of  Desima.  ^^^  the  aid  required  of  them.    The  fact  is  admitted 

But  worse  remained.     A  real,  or  suspected,  plot  by  all  then-  own  countrymen  who  have  written  about 

against  the  Japanese  government,  said  to  have  Japan,  from  their  first  writers  in  the  middle  of  the 

been  entered    into  by   the  Japanese  Christians,  seventeenth  century,  down  to  the  year  1833.     M.  Fis- 

implicated  the  Portuguese.     It  is  curious,  to  sa^  cher,  the  very  last  on  the  list,  says  that  tlie  Dutch 

the  least,  that  the  documentary  evidence  of  this  were  compelled  to  join  in  the  persecution  against  the 

plot  was  found  in  "  a  Portuguese  ship  captured  stublwrn  remnant  of  that  Christian   host.      Others 

Dv  the  Dutch,**     Whether  the  Dutch  invented  the  would  soften  the  matter  by  saying  that  the  Dutch  only 

plot,  or  only  took  advantage  of  it,  we  cannot  pro^  supplied  the  heathen  Japanese  with  guTipowder  and 

nounce.     It  is  indisputable  that  they  denounced  it  «»««» t^««**t  ^*»«°»  »  l^^^le  artillery  practice,  and  sent 

to  the  Japanese  government ;  and  the  result  was,  a'n«n«'"tion,  arms,  and  troops  in  their  ships  to  the 

that  the  ^Portuguese  were  banished  forever  from  scene  of  action     But  Kampfer  who  was  only  a  Ger- 

T ^  A  't,    ^^       A       •          XT                Au*       11  nian  Ml  the  Dutch  service,  most  distinctly  and  posi- 

^pan  and  ito  aependencies.     Nor  was  this  all.  ^^,,    ^„^  ^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ChristUn  tmdirs  actid  a» 

Firom  1637  «)mmeiiced  the  exclusive  policy  of  the  auxiliaries  and  belligerents.    The  stronghold  of  the 

Japanese  of  which   Europeans  complain.      The  „ative  Christians  was  an  old  fortified  place,  which  the 

proclainatton  which  decreed  that  "  the  whole  race  emperor's  troops  could  not  take, 

of  Ae  PortuKuese,  with  their  mothers,  nurses,  and  "  The  Dutch,  upon  thU,  as  fHends  and  allies  of  the 

whatever  belongs  to  them ,  shall  be  baDished  for-  emperor,  were  requested  to  assist  the  Japanese  in  the 

ever,"  goes  on  to  set  forth —  siege  ....    M.  Kockebecker,  who  was  then  director 

That  no  Japanese  ship  or  boat,  or  any  native  of  "^  **•*  Dutch  trade  and  nation,  having  !:eceived  the 

Japan.  8houl<fhenceforth  presume  to  quit  the  country  "P^T/ .            .^  ii  '  i?".Tt-  'T       .       ^' 

on^r  pain  of  forfeiture  and  death  ;  th2t  any  Japane^  T"'^""'  "**•»?•  fj?^'^  \^"^''  «'''?'  '>'".8  "*  »"=•«"■ 

returning  from  a  foreign  country  should  be  put  to  "» the  harbor  of  Firando  (all  the  other  ships,  perhaps 

death  ;  §iat  no  noblenJTn  or  soldier  should  be  sitfered  "P°°.fT  j^^^'^'""  ST"' *'""  so^es^e''  •^"f^ 

♦^  ^.^^kooA  «n«Tfi>:«».  rvf  •  #x»>;»n^*  .  ♦ko*  «««  ,^^^«  ^**  "*^®  ^0  be  made  to  them  from  court,  set  sail  but 

to  purchase  anythmg  of  a  foreigner  ;  that  any  person  ^    ,      ^^           ^  ^^^     fortnight's  time  he  bat^ 

presuming  to  bring  a  letter  from  abroad,  or  to  return    . ,  /^^^   i  j  *  vau^oc    *"**^"*o  **  „     u  *i:% 

to  Japan  Ifler  he  had  been  banUhed,  should  die,  with  ^^"^^^  ^!^  ^f!""^  ^^^^^^  cannon-balls  both  from 

aU  hiTfamily,  and  that  whosoever  p^sumed  to  inter-  ^"^  ^"^  ^^  f  *r"if^'^*i?  ^^^^^^^^l^*^  was  raised 

cede  for  such  oflfenders  should  be  put  to  death,  &c.  ;  2?,^^°';^'  f^^  ^^T^^ ^l\^'^L^^! '       "T  .T"' 

♦U-*  .11  «^«.»n«  «ri.^  »«»».«^»^  ♦kl  A^^rA,.^  «^  *ul  ^his  compUance  of  the  Dutoh,  and  their  conduct  dur- 

that  all  persons  who  propagated  the  doctnnes  of  the  •      ,.       r                entirelv  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

Christians,  or  bore  that  scandalous  name,  shoilld  be  \°/     1    ^  Ji     uu       ^  fu    i!   •  ^          Ji   • 

seized  and  immured  in  the  common  gaol,  &c.     A  re-  ^^V^^^*^^  although  the  besieged  seemed  m  no 

ward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  eviry  padre  or  ^"^^'jf  ^^'T"^^^  to  surrender,  yet,  as  by  this 

ffic^h'sVarT^r;^^^^^ 

mitive  Christian.-/**^.,  p.  48.  ^^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^;  ^^^^  ^^ 

Here  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  whichever  obliged  him  to  land  six  more  of  his  guns  for  the  use 

version  of  this  incident  is  true,  whether  the  Portu-  of  the  emperor." 

faese  did  enter  into  a  political  plot  gainst  the  A  recent  writer,  a  right-hearted  and  right-minded 

apanese  government,  or  whether  the  Dutch,  out  American,  says — *'  The  walls  of  Simabara  were  un- 

of  mere  jealousy  to  Portugal,  invented  the  conspir-  questionably  battered  by  the  Dutch  cannon,  and  its 

acy,  and  the  Portuguese  complicity  with  it,  the  ^"^^e  defenders  were  slaughtered.     Some  apology 

result  is  the  same.     The  Japanese  expelled  Euro-  ™*8^*  ^  ™*^«  ^or  this  cooperation  at  the  siege  of 

peans,  and  restricted  their  intercourse  with  the  Simabara  had  its  defenders  been  the  countrymen  of 

whole   world,   on   account  of  European  intrigue.  Alva,  or  R^uesens  or  John  of  Austria,  or  A^ 

rvu^         I.  A  :L  -«irj^r«  ^      tu  •         i*          ^  u*.  Farnese.     But  truth  requires  that  the  measures  of 

They  acted  in  self^efence       rheir  policy  might  Kockebecker  should  bTregarded  as  the  alternative. 

be  short-sighted  and  bigoted  ;  but  the  Europeans  ^^ich  he  deliberately  pref^red  to  the  interruption  of 

compelled  it.     We  are  only  witnessing  and  sufler-  ^jj^  D^teh  trade.*' 

inz  under  the  untoward  results  of  the  duplicity  it  appears  that  the  siege  was  converted  into  a 

and  intrigues,  or  the  treachery  and  bigotry,  of  the  long  and  close  bkwkade,  and  that  when  the  indomitA- 

seventeenth  century.                      ^  ble  converts  of  Xavierwere  reduced,  and  in  good  part 

This  was  the  hour  of  temptation  to  the  Dutoh,  exterminated  by  &mine,  a  storm  and  an  atrocious 

and  they  were  not  proof  against  it.     Bitter  rivals  massacre  ensued,  none  being  spared,  because  none 

both  in  commerce  and  religion  to  the  Portuguese,  would  recant  and  beg  quarter  ;  but  men,  women,  and 

they  did  all  they  could  to  exasperate   the  contest  children  being  all  butehered  in  heaps.     In  this  war 

between  the  Portuguese  and  Apanese.     If  they  of  religiop,  according  to  the  most  moderate  estimate, 

did  not  cause   the   Portuguese   expulsion,  they  f^®'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  «^«8  *2»^  "'^^V  ^^^^^^"K  to 

mainly  contributed  to  it ;  and  this  under  the  most  ^^"^  ^^'^^*  ***«  ^l^^^Z  ""^  ""f^'l^^^^f'^"}^.  "^«"« 

disc Jditableandde^^^^^                          Though  ^^^^  oTThTD^^^^til'nV-^^^^^^^ 

nominally  a  dispute  between  Japan  and  Portu^^,  exaggerated,  and  prolonged.    The  magnitude  of  the 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  controversy  between  Heathenism  holocaust  does  indeed  afford  some  measure  of  the  depth 

and  Christianity.     The  Dutoh  took  their  side  and  and  tenacity  with  which  Christianity,  in  its  Roman 

kept  it.    They  ranged  themselves  with  jpeFsecatioti  form,  had  struck  its  roots  into  the  soil. 

and  apostasy.     We  avail  ourselves  or  Mr.  Mao  Over  the  vast  common  grave  of  the  martyrs  was 

Farlane's  judgment  in  the  case,  and  he  is  not  a  set  up  this  impious  inscription : — ''  So  long  as  the  sun 

pirejudiced  witness : —  shall  warm  the  earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to 
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eome  to  Japan  ;  and  let  all  know,  that  the  King  of  iciation  and  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion,  onoe, 

Spain  himself,  or  the  Christians'  God,  or  the  great  twice,  or  even  three  times  a  year  ;  and,  at  least  at 

God  of  all,  if  he  violate  this  command,  shall  pay  for  it  one  of  these  ceremonies,  they  are  made  to  trample 

with  his  head.*' — /6uf.,  pp.  49 — 62.  under  foot  crosses  and  crucifixes,  with  the  image  of 

.  the  Redeemer  upon  them.    The  ill-meant,  mocking. 

The  Dutch,  however,  were  disappointed  in  their  impious  jests  of  Voltaire,  as  to  the  Dutch  going 

hopes  ;    they  derived  less  benefit  from  their  in-  through  the  same  ceremony,  may  not  have  been,  at 

trigues  and  apostasy  than  they  expected.     One  of  every  period,  quite  destitute  of  truth.    As  Lutherans 

themselves,  Kampfer,  admits  this  : —  or  Presbyterians  they  may  have  entertained  no  more 

„,.        ...  ,.         .         ..At-  reverence  for  crosses  and  crucifixes  and  images  of 

By  this  submissive  readiness  to  assist  the  emperor  gain ts,  than  was  felt  by  our  English  Puritans;  who, 

m  the  execution  of  his  designs,  with  regard  to  the  j^  ^^^  ^       ^^  ^j^^j^  prepotency,  found  a  rude  delight 

final  destruction  of  Christianity  in  his  dominiORS,  it  -^  destroying  such  articles,  and  treating  them  irith 
IS  true,  indeed   that  we  stood  our  ground  so  far  m  to  imaginable  disrespect.     The  Portuguese,  when 

maintam  ourselves  iii  the  country,  and  to  be  permitted  j^ven  to  despair  through  their  hated  rivals,  nearly 

to  carry  on  our  trade,  although  the  court  had  then  involved  the  Dutch  in  their  own  ruin  by  announcing 

some  thoughts  of  a  total  exclusion  of  all  foreigners  to  the  imperial  government  that  they  were  Christians 

whatsoever.     But  many  generous  and  noble  persons,  ij^e  themselves.     It  behoved  the  Dutch  to  convince 

at  court  and  in  the  country,  judged  unfavorably  of  ^be  Japanese  that  there  was  the  widest  difference  be- 

our  conduct     It  seemed  to  them  inconsistent  with  tween  them  ;  that  they  belonged  to  a  sect  quite  hostile 

re,usonthat  the  Dutch  should  ever  l^e  expected  to  be  ^^  ^^at  of  the  Portuguese ;   that  they  hated  Pope. 

faithful  to  a  foreign  monarch,  and  one,  too,  whom  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  all  manner  of 

they  looked  upon  as  a  heathen,  whilst  they  showed  so  ^^^^^  ^^^      -^^      ^^  therefore,  easily  credit 

much  forwardness  to  assist  him  m  the  destruction  of  ^j^^^^,  if  put  by  the  Japanese  gqvemment  to  that  teet, 

a  people  with  whom  they  agreed  in  the  most  essentia  ^^e  Dutchmen  would  not  much  scruple  to  trample  upon 

parts  of  their  faith  (as  the  Japan^e  had  been  well  ^^^  ^^^^  -^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  described  by  Voltaire.    A 

informed  by  the  Portuguese  monks),  and  to  sacrifice  ^^j  ^^^  Presbyterian  would  even  find  a  pleasure  in  so 

to  their  own  worldly  interests  those  who  lollowed  ^oing.     An  old  Nangasakian  joke  is,  that  a  Dutch- 

Cluist  m  the  very  same  way,  and  hoped  to  enter  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^e  time  of  the  great  persecution;  being  sur- 
kingdom  of  heaven  through  the  same  gate.     Theseare       j^^^  j^  ^^^  place  by  the  Japanese  police,  and  being 

expressions  which  I  have  often  heard  from  the  natives,  ^^ed  whether  he  were  a  ChrUtian.  replied,  "  No  !  I 

when  the  conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  this  ^m  a  Dutchman.''     We  fear,  indeed,  that  after  any 

mournful  subject     In   short,  by  our  humble  com-  lengthened  residence  in  the  country,  such  religion  as 

plaisance  and  connivance,  we  were  so  far  from  brmg-  ^^^^^^  Dutchmen  carried  with  them  was  almost  wholly 

ing  this  proud  and  jealous  nation  to  any  greater  con-  evaporated.    The  life  led  in  their  prison  at  Nagasaki 

fidence,  or  more  intimate  friendship,  that,  on  the  ^^^    y^^^^^  calculated   to  foster  devoiional  feelings, 

contrary,  their  jealousy  and  mistrust  seemed  to  in-  Rampfer  says  that  in  his  time  they  lived  like  a  set  of 

crejise  from  that  time.     They  both  hated  and  despised  heathens-that  the  principles  of  Christianity  were  so 

us  for  what  we  had  done.     In  the  year  1641,  soon  little  conspicuous  in  their  lives  and  actions,  that  the 

after  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Japanese  were  absurd  in  fearing  that  they  would  at^ 

suppression  of  Christianity  among  the  natives,  we  ^^^  ^  the  conversion  of  the  heathens— /6td.,  pp. 

were  ordered  to  quit  our  comfortable  factory  at  i?  i-  5y__l5g 
rando,  and  to  confine  ourselves,  under  a  very  rigid  in- 
spection, to  the  small  islet  of  Desima,  which  is  more       ^fter  this  Mr.  Mac  Farlane  must  have  ventured 
hke  a  prison  than  a  factory.     So  great  wjis  the  covet-  ^    ^^^j^  -^   ^.^^^  1^^  ^P.  ^  ^^bserve  : 

ousness  of  the  Dutch,  and  so  strong  the  allun^^^  -But  ^  and  religious  men  have  gone  through 

of  the  Japanese  gold,  that  rather  than  quit  the  pros-  .,.       s,     ...      .^        i..        ,  .  ^      .         7© 

pect  of  a  trade  (indeed  most  advantageous),  they  this  orHeal  without  any  detriment  to  their  faith  or 

Willingly  underwent  an  almost  perpetual  imprison-  morals ;  so  let  not  these  remarks  be  taken  as  un- 

ment,  for  such  in  fact  is  our  residence  at  Desima,  and  charitable,  or  as  disrespectful  to  the  Dutch, 
chose  to  suffer  many  hardships  in  a  foreign  and  heathen        "   is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  us  that  we  were 

country,  to  be  remiss  in  performing  divine  service  on  never  subiected  to  the  like  temptations.     The  his- 

Sundays  and  solemn  festivals,  to  leave  off  praying  and  tory  of  the  English  commercial  intercourse  with 

singing  of  psalms,  entirely  to  avoid  the  sign  of  the  Japan  does  not  admit  of  abridgment,  and  it  is 

cross,  the  calling  upon  the  nameof  Christ  in  presence  curious  as  an  almost  solitary  instance  of  English 

of  the  natives,  and  all  the  outer  signs  of  Christianity  ;  failure  in  trade  : — 
and   lastly,  patiently  and  submissively  to  bear  the 

abusive  and  injurious  behavior  of  these  proud  infidels       Through  the  help  and  admirable  diplomacy  of 

towards  us,  than  which  nothing  can  be  offered  more  Adams,  a  commercial  treaty,  or  a  series  of  privileges, 

shocking  to  a  generous  and  noble  mind. — Ibid,,  pp.  more  favorable  than  any  ever  enjoyed  by  Portuguese 

52 — 54.  or  by  Dutch,  was  granted  to  the  English,  and  ap- 

To  this  miserable  islet,  Desima,  the  Dutch  are  ^Kpililtu^^^^^^  "^'"""^  '''  "^'^^  ""^  *^'  ^"^  ""^ 
confined  ;  the  island  is  only  GOO  feet  long,  and  is       The  first  article  *in  these  original  privileges  of  1613 

joined  to  the  Japanese  city,  Nagjisaki,  byahndge,  ^^^^  thus:—"  We  give  free  license  to  the  Kmgof 

strongly  guarded.     The  most  rigid  watch  is  held  England's  subjects.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Governor,  and 

on   the   natch;  no  females  are  allowed  in  their  Company  of  the  East  India  Merchants,  forever,  safely' 

community.     Their  vessels  are  searched,  the  guns  to  come  into  any  our  ports  or  empire  of  Japan,  with 

and  ammunition  removed,  and  the  crews   are  only  their  ships  and  merchandise,  without  hindrance  to 

allowed   "  to   refresh    themselves"  in   this   filthy  them  or  their  goods  ;  and  to  abide,  buy,  sell,  and 

prison,  Desima  ;  a  fit  punishment  for  their  treason  barter,  according  to  their  own  manner,  with  all  na- 

to  tlie  faith  and  their  brethren.     They  have  the  tions  ;  and  to  tarry  so  long  as  they  will,  and  depart 

gold  for  which  they  bartered  the  gospel  duties,  but  at  theur  pleasure."  ,  „    ,.  , 

it  is  poured   molten  down   their  throats.     With       The  second  article  exempted  Enghsh  goods  from  all 

respect  to  their  practical  renunciation  of  Christian-  ^T^•KTn"Jlff  ^^''^^k'  iS?  *^l     ^^*^Jf 

;♦«  ™^  r^ii^«r  U.  \x^^  i7»^«M^  .  the  English  full  freedom  of  building  houses  in  any 

ity,  we  follow  Mr.  Mac  Fariane  :-  p^^^  J^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^»^^.^  departui^ 

All  who  serve  the  Dutch,  or  have  any  close  dealings  they  might  freely  sell  ;  the  fourth  article  placed  the 

with  them,  are  bound  to  take  a  solemn  oath  of  renon-  property  of  any  English  subject  that  might  die  in  the 
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empire  under  the  sole  control  of  the  captain,  mer- 
chant, or  English  resident,  and  exempted  entirely  uU 
English  subjects,  whatever  their  offences,  from  the 
somewhat  summary  process  of  Japanese  law  ;  and  the 
three  remaining  articles  were  all  in  the  same  liberal 
and  most  Mendly  spirit. 

These  privileges  were,  however,  somewhat  modified 
in  1616,  when  the  English,  wherever  they  might  ar- 
rive on  the  coast,  were  ordered  to  repair  immediately 
to  the  port  and  town  Firando,  there  to  sell  their  mer- 
chandise, and  not  to  stay  at,  or  trade  in,  any  other 
port  whatsoever.  But  it  was  ordered  at  the  same 
time,  that,  in  case  of  contrary  winds  or  bad  weather, 
the  English  ships  might  abide  in  any  other  port,  with- 
out paying  anchorage  duties  ;  and  the  people  were 
enjoined  to  treat  such  ships  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  to  sell  them  whatsoever  they  might  require.  At 
the  same  time,  all  the  other  valuable  privileges  of 
1613  i^ere  confirmed.  Captain  Cook,  who  established 
himself  at  Firando,  and  remained  in  the  country  long 
after  the  departure  of  Saris,  paid  more  than  one  visit 
to  the  imperial  court  at  Jeddo. 

Our  fiictory  at  Firando,  or  rather,  perhaps,  those 
who  managed  their  shipments  in  England,  made  an 
injudicious  selection  of  merchandise,  sending  out  com- 
modities which  were  not  in  request  in  that  country. 
In  this  manner  the  trade  was  conducted,  rather  at  a 
loss  than  profit  ;  and  this,  with  some  other  circum- 
stances of  discouragement,  induced  the  East  India 
Company  prematurely  to  abandon  the  experiment. 

**  Of  the  English,'*  says  a  recent  English  writer 
(Randall),  "  it  is  simply  to  be  observed,  that  in  their 
oommercial  project  they  failed,  and  that  they  retired 
with  honor,  and  regretted,  from  the  scene  of  their 
misadventure."  In  the  year  1628,  after  upwards  of 
40,000/.  had  been  uselessly  expended,  they  entirely 
withdrew  from  that  country  and  trade. — Ibid.y  pp. 
•6—69. 

From  that  time  to  the  present  the  Japanese 
have  maintained  their  policy,  not,  as  we  have  stiid, 
without  justification.  And  we  have  been  thus 
minute  in  our  historical  statement,  because  we 
doubt  whether  here  or  in  the  United  States  much 
is  known  of  the  antecedents  of  the  present  state  of 
.    thines  in  Japan. 

We  were  attracted  to  the  name  of  Japan  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  commercial  interests  involved  in 
the  proposed  American  expedition  to  these  islands. 
Ploposed,  we  say,  for  we  have  not  beard  much  of 
it  lately.  If  this  expedition  is  undertaken  as  one 
of  ageression,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
Americans,  fertile  in  expedients  for  agerandize- 
ment,  will  find  some  occasion  for  mortal  quarrel 
with  the  poor  islanders.  One  presents  itself  in 
limine :  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties to  surround  all  foreign  ships  on  their  arrival 
with  a  triple  circle  of  guard-boats.  A  ship-of-war 
may  not  unreasonably  regard  this  as  an  insult.  A 
casus-bclli  is  at  once  established  ;  and  a  pretext  for 
a  collision  given.  A  lesson  is  to  be  read  ;  the 
Japanese  towns  are  battered,  and  immense 
destruction  of  life  and  property  ensues.  The  local 
authorities,  military  and  civil,  are  held  responsible 
at  the  seat  of  government.  With  one  consent  they 
all  rip  up  their  bowels — the  prescribed  method  of 
suicide — in  atonement  for  neglect  of  duty.  The 
Americans  occupy  and  retain  an  island  on  the 
ooast ;  the  old  stoir  between  China  and  En^and 
is  repeated,  and  free-trade  and  the  Gospel  once 
more  enter  Japan,  throiurh  seas  of  blood.  Whether 
in  either  case,  that  of  China  or  Japan,  the  best 
coarse  is  adopted,  either  for  recommending  our 
oommercial  policy  or  our  religion  in  these  places 
may  be  questionea. 

Bat  having  reached  Japan,  we  may  as  well  sor* 


vey  the  mysterions  region  to  which  an  isolated 
circumstance  has  transferred  some  share  of  public 
curiosity.  The  islands  forming  the  combined 
Japanese  and  Kurile  archipelago  are  of  considera- 
ble length,  and  very  scanty  width.  Adopting 
Humboldt's  parallel  view  of  the  original  conforma- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  islands  as  the  summits  of  a 
submerged  chain  of  mountains,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  a  similar  origin  may  be  given  to  the 
Japanese  group,  which  is  only  a  single  memlHT  of 
a  prolonged  chain  of  volcanic  peaks,  ranging  from 
Kainschatka  through  the  Aleutian,  Japanese  and 
Philippine  Islands,  down  to  the  southern  tropic. 
They  are  all  volcanic — indeed,  some  are  active 
volcanoes  ;  and  they  present  an  axis  more  or 
less  parallel  with  that  of  the  coast.  This  gives 
a  great  diversity  of  climate  ;  and,  as  is  well  known, 
by  the  variation  in  the  isothermal  lines,  the  cold 
region  comes  down  very  far  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia.  The  Japanese  possessions,  therefore, 
range  from  a  semi-tropical  climate  to  one  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  Kamschatka.  We  read  of  the 
bamboo  as  indigenous  to  Japan,  and  most  ex- 
tensively used  ;  the  camphor-tree  and  tea-tree  are 
^wn  in  the  most  southern  islands,  but  the  Rurile 
islands,  to  which  the  empire  extends,  have  no 
better  climate  than  that  of  Norway.  Th  is  accounts 
for  the  very  difierent  terms  in  which  travellers 
describe  Japan — at  one  time  as  the  chosen  seat  of 
fog  and  frost  and  storm,  at  another,  as  equal  to  the 
garden  of  the  liesperides. 

Mr.  Mac  Farlane,  in  what  he  says  of  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  Japan,  is  neither  scientific  nor 
consecutive.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  any 
detailed  account,  we  are  left  to  pick  up  such  infor- 
mation from  the  roost  scanty  and  scattered  intinm- 
tions  of  various  writers  At  Nagasaki,  the  south- 
ern port,  the  thermometer  is  said  to  range  between 
35°  and  OS""  Fahrenheit.  At  Jeddo,  the  capital, 
snow  falls  every  year.  The  population  of^  this 
place  was  once  reckoned  at  2,000,000.  It  is 
doubtless  a  large  place,  and  larger  because  it  is 
built  after  the  old  Oriental  type,  in  which,  as  in 
the  interior  cities  of  China,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Fortune,  vast  open  spaces  are  enclosed  within  the 
waills. 

There  is  a  largeness  and  roundness  in  the  older 
oriental  descriptions,  which  certainly  satisfies  the 
mind  and  fills  it  with  a  composing  sense  of  breadth 
and  magnitude.  Japan,  as  described,  is  no  ex- 
ception. Everything  seems  to  be  on  the  most 
imposing  scale.  Miaco,  the  ecclesiastical  capital, 
contains  precisely,  we  are  assured,  GOOO  temples. 
Marco  l^olo  spealdng  of  Japan,  which  he  dignifies 
with  the  sonorous  name  of  Zipangu,  assures  us 
that  the  great  **  palace  was  roofed  with  gold  con- 
siderably thick — covered  with  it  as  we  cover 
churches  with  lead."  The  palace  of  the  Kolx)  with 
its  gardens  is,  we  are  assured,  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  this  palace  must  be  of  the  same  as- 
pect as  that  which 

In  Xanadu  did  Kuhlai  Khan 
A  stately  pleasnre-honse  decree, 
Where  Alph,  the  saored  river,  ran. 

Bot  there  are  no  rivers  of  any  size  in  Japan  ;  the 
narrowness  of  the  islands  and  the  general  bearing 
of  the  elevation  pietentinK  it.  The  Funsi  Jam  ma, 
compared  to  the  Pico  in  Teneriff},  is  the  highest 
volcanic  peak,  and  is  said  to  be  12,000  feet  high  ; 
the  heignt  indeed  of  the  Pico— which  is  only 
3,000  feet  short  of  that  of  Mount  Blanc.  It  can- 
not be  so  high  as  tlus,  for  the  Dutch  speak  of  *^  the 


PkOWHldom  melting  on  it."  We  conceive  that 
In  pich  a  climate  ob  that  of  Jeddi),  Dear  which  the 
mountain  ia  laid  down  in  the  mape,  the  line  uf 
peipetuHl  snow  tnust  bo  below  12,000  feet.  The 
largcit  island,  Niphun,  is  in  length  900  milea ;  the 
greatest  width  of  anj  of  the  group  ia  about  100 

'Ihe  government  of  Japan  is  remarkabla;  it 
recalls  the  double  kings  of  Sparta — dare  ws  sa;  of 
Brentford  !  There  is  a  Secular  Emperor ,  the  Kubo, 
itnd  an  Ecclesiaatical  Emperor,  the  Mikado  ur 
Dajiri,  who  reign  coordinatel;.  Such  at  lenst  is 
the  common  account ;  but  one  which  wo  cannot 
assent  u>  put  in  this  vazue  waj.  The  government 
wtu  a  sort  of  theocrac;,  because  on  especial  sanctity 
mis  atCAched  to  the  person  who  reiKned,  In  all 
early  states  of  society  the  •acerdotal  and  kingly 
offices  were  considered  identiofJ.  The  emperor 
ruled  by  divine  right  and  by  inheritance,  and  was 
the  representative  descendant  of  the  gods  ;  we  do 
Dot  find,  as  in  the  later  devotopments  of  Budd- 
hism, that  he  wiis  an  incornatioo  of  the  Divinity. 
Id  fitct,  this  lutur  view  (the  Thibetan)  may  inily 
have  arisen  from  the  literal  translation  of  a  inetu- 
pbor.  But  OS  in  Thibet  so  in  Japan,  the  theocracy 
was  a  Convenient  theory  for  the  oristiicrucy  of  the 
sacerdotal  caste.  The  emperor  in  Japan,  or  the 
Dalai  Ijima  in  Thibet,  seems  t»  lead  the  life  of  the 
t/icretian  goda.  The  Mikudo  lives  shut  up  in  his 
palace,  "  with  one  wife  and  twelve   concubines, 

Slenty  of  paper,  books,  and  music."  But  the 
ignity  ia  dreary  enough. 

Even  to  this  day  (says  Kampfer),  the  princes 
descended  from  the  Diailly,  mure  particularly  those 
who  sit  un  the  throne,  are  looked  upon  aa  persons 
moat  holy  in  themselves,  and  as  Pupea  by  birth.    And 

the  minds  of  Iheir  aubjeots,  they  are  obliged  to  take 
an  nncommon  care  of  their  sacred  peraonii,  and  to  do 
such  things,  which,  exaaiined  according  lo  the  cus- 
toms of  other  luttions,  would  be  thought  ridiculous 
and  impertinent.  It  will  nut  be  improper  to  give  a 
tbw  instances.  The  ecclesiastical  emperor  thmks  that 
it  would  be  very  prejudicial  lo  his  dignity  and  holi- 
ness lo  touch  the  ground  with  his  feet  ;  for  this 
reason,  when  he  intends  to  go  anywhere,  he  must  be 
carried  thither  on  men's  sliouldeia.  Much  lesa  will 
they  suffer  that  he  should  expose  hia  sacrod  penion  to 
the  open  itir  ;  and  the  sun  is  not  thought  worthy  lo 
shine  on  his  lici\d.  There  is  such  a  holiness  ascribed 
to  alt  parts  uf  the  body,  that  he  dares  to  cut  otC  neither 
bis  hair,  nor  his  lieard,  nor  his  naila.  However,  lest 
he  should  grow  too  dirty,  they  may  clean  him  in  the 
night  when  he  is  aaleep  i  because  they  say  that 
wiiat  is  taken  from  his  body  at  that  time  halh  been 
stolen  fi'om  him.  and  that  such  ■  theft  dolh  not  prej- 
udice hia  holineaa  or  dignity,  in  ancient  times,  he 
was  obliged  to  all  on  the  throne  for  some  hours  ei  ery 
morning,  wilh  the  imperial  crown  on  his  head,  but  to 
sit  altogether  like  a  statue,  without  stirring  either 
hands,  ur  feet,  head  or  eyes,  nor  indeed  any  part  uf 
his  budy,  because,  by  this  meane,  it  was  thought  that 
be  conn]  preserve  peace  and  trani|uillity  in  hia 
cnipirc  ;  for  if,  unfortunately,  he  turned  tnmaelf  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  if  he  looked  a  good  while 
towards  any  nartof  his  dominions,  it  was  apprehended 
that  war,  famine,  fire,  or  some  other  great  miafortune, 
was  near  at  hand  to  desoUte  the  country.  But  it 
having  been  atlsrwards  discovered,  that  the  imperial 
erown  was  the  palladium  which,  by  it*  immobility, 
could  preserve  peace  in  the  empire,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  deliver  his  imperial  person,  oansecratcd 
only  lo  idleness  and  pleasure,  &om  this  burthensome 
duty,  and  therefore  Ihe  crown,  alone,  is  at  fireseot 
plaoed  on  the  throne  tor  •everal  botxt  amy  marming.  , 
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His  vietuals  must  be  dnesed  every  time  in  new  pots, 
and  served  at  table  in  new  dishes  ;  both  are  very 
clean  and  neat,  bnl  made  only  of  oommon  clay,  Ihat. 
without  any  ecnsiderable  expense,  they  may  be  laid 
aside,  or  broken,  after  Ihey  have  served  once  Tiiey 
are  generally  broken,  for  t^r  they  should  come  into 
the  hands  of  laymen  ;  for  they  believe  religiously, 
that  if  any  layman  should  presume  lo  eat  his  load  out 
of  these  sacred  dishes,  it  would  suell  nnd  infl>ime  his 
mouth  and  throat.  The  like  iti  eftect  ia  dreaded 
from  the  Dairi'a  aacred  hnbits  ;  fur  they  believe  that 
if  a  layman  should  wear  them  wtthoul  the  cmperor'ft 
eipresa  leave  or  commnnd,  theynould  occnaion  paint 
in  all  parts  of  hia  body. — Ibid,,  pp.  171-178. 

But  what  is  really  on  eiceiitional  cose  is,  this 
theocracy  descends  occnsinnally  tu  femolea,  and 
thiit  the  spiritual  emperor  may  be,  in  short,  an 
emf^esa.  The  throne,  when  vacant,  is  filled  hy  a 
nominee  of  the  Counril ;  that  is,  the  Pope  ia 
elected  by  the  Cardinals.  Elected  no  say,  for 
though  the  succeaaion  is  nominally  in  a  right 
line,  yet  the  council  determines  wlio  ia  the  neareat 
heir,  which,  in  a  country  where  polvjjoiny  is  per 
mitted,  opens  a  large  diior  to  extemaJ  niterest. 

The  riaa  of  the  secular  emperor  aoems  to  bsra 
been  this  :— Japan  was  a  strictly  feudal  state ; 
the  separate  dukes  and  counts,  as  we  should  call 
them,  only  paid  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  spir- 
itual emperor.  Then  arose,  as  in  Europe,  the 
great  struggle  between  the  Suzer.iin  and  the  inde- 
pendent liuldcrs  of  Gele.  We  uti  know  how  it 
terminated  in  Europe,  by  the  king  calling  into 
existence  a  burgher,  or  middle  class,  and  throwinK 
himself  on  the  municipalities.  T'he  kines  tX 
France  and  England  dissolved  the  powerful  ono- 
federacies  of  the  noblea — in  Japan  mettera  biok  tba 
Dppoait«  course.  In  feudal  countries  there  will 
al ways  be  some  prominent  baron,  aome  Warwick  or 
the  like,  who  holds  the  real  sway.  He  comiiiftoda 
the  army  in  the  West— in  the  Bust  he  is  Vizier. 
It  requires  but  a  single  step  to  miihe  the  office  of 
Mayor  uf  the  Palace  hereditary  ;  this  process  wu 
effected  in  Japan,  and  the  Zii^n,  the  officer  who 
held  thisdignity,  though  he  did  not  at  first  anunie 
the  imperial  name,  soon  acquired  all  the  roiil  power 
of  the  empire.  The  Erst  Zlogun  assumed  office  about 
I  the  middle  of  the  tuulfth  century,  so  that  Mm« 
I  strange  politicu]  affinity  and  change  in  social  rela- 
tions was  working  on  the  Seine  and  in  Niphon  at 
the  siuno  time.  He  wus  not  then,  nor  is  be  now, 
theoretically  Joint  emperor  with  the  Dairi ;  ha  ia 
only  the  secular  king.  He  held  all  the  real  power, 
but  a  certain  thmiretical  supremacy  is  reserved  to 
the  Dairi,  ur  Mikado,  the  ccclcsitistical  emperor. 
It  was  not  till  1S85  that  the  title  Ziogun,  denerol- 
in-Chief,  was  expanded  into  that  of  Kobo,  which 
ia  the  preaent  appellation  of  the  (»>  called)  secu- 
lar emperor.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  Japut 
has  two  emperura  ;  that  Church  and  State  both 
bear  imperial  sway,  and  that  a  conjoint,  yet  sepft- 
rate  dynasty,  celeatiai  and  terrestiui,  rules  withoot 
collision  or  interference.  Curiously  enough,  the 
late  which  overtook  tile  Dairi  bos  pursi^  the 
Kobo ;  the  lay  and  spiritunl  emperors  are  both 
reduced  lo  shadows,  the  sovereignty  either  of 
Church  or  State  ia  merely  ideal  ana  fictitious  ;  the 
Dailri  sleeps  away  hia  torpid  eiiatence  at  Miaoo, 
the  self-torturing  shadow  of  departed  greatness, 
while  tiie  Kobo  is  immened  in  dignified,  but 
imauthoritative,  seclusion  in  his  palace  at  Jeddo. 
The  charmed  alumbera  of  the  famous  king  in  the 
"  Sleeping  Beautr,"  ore  the  only  paiBllel  ibr  tho 
impenaljtato  of  Japan. 
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We  must,  however,  remark,  that  the  political  or  courtyard  attached  to  such  house,  there  is  aminia* 
history  of  Japan,  since  the  expulsion  of  tne  Por-  ture  mya,  or  temple.  The  Sintoo  priests  are  called 
tuguese,  is  very  scanty.  This  principle  of  dualism,  I^ami-JVusi,  or  the  hosts  or  landlords  of  the  gods  , 
which  the  lay  and  clerical  empires  present,  is  said,  ^^7  ^^^^  *»  houses  built  within  the  grounds  attached 
with  what  truth  we  know  not,  to  pervade  other  ^  *^®  temples.  The  money  deposited  by  the  worship- 
Japanese  institutions.  ^^  «^^  '^^^  ^^^^^  P"*^»  *"^  **^®  oblations  of  rice, 

fruit,  tea,  and  the  rest,  go  to  their  kitchen  and  table. 
;  the  means  of  hospitality,  and  are  said 
liberally  to  strangers.     The  Dutch, 

«                     „,Y                •    J      !•  •         -              -J  however,  always  found,  that,  in  their  case,  a  return  in 

from  easy.     The  recognized  religion,  as  we  said,  ^^^^  ^^y^  ^^  expected,  and  that  these  teraple-visits 

IS  Smtooism,  though  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  ^gre  very  expensive.     Celibacy  is  no  tenet  of  the 

Sintooism  is.     The  Japanese,  however,  seem  to  Sintoos  ;  the  Kami-Nusi  marry,  and  their  wives  art 

have  solved  the  problem  which  causes  so  much  priestesses,  to  whom  specific  rites  and  duties  are  aU 

trouble  to  European  states.     There   is  an  estab-  lotted.    It  appears  that  they  act  as  god-mothers  gen- 

lished  religion,  und  there  is  the  most  perfect  toler-  eral  to  all  the  female  children  of  their  sect  that  are 

ation — purchased,  as  such  a  system  only  can  be  bom  in  Japan,  giving  them  their  names,  sprinkling 

purchased,  by  an  entire  surrender  of  principle  on  them  with  water,  and  performing  other  ceremonies. 

every  side.     The  Kobo  sends  an  embassy,  or  goes  — Ibid.,  pp.  210,  211. 

on  a  pilgiimage  to  his  ecclesiastical  elder  brother,  ^^  ^eed  hardly  remark,  that  the  parallel  which 

the  bmt^o  Emperor,  and  at  the  same  time  builds  a  ^r.  Mac  Farlane  seems  to  suggest  between  what 

Buddhist  temple ;  while  the  Dairi,  the  prince  and  j,©  calls  the  Japanese  pilgrimages  and  the  Romanist 

priest  of  Sintooism ,  allows  the  easy  importation  of  Jevotion  to  shrines,  is  singularly  inaccurate.     The 

strange  gods  inU)  the  sacred  temples  of  his  own  g^^^^  regulation  of  the  law  for  all  the  males  to 

T1^'      ^°,f^?^'  ^*  ^.^^®  height  of  politeness  for  appear  at  Jerusalem,  is  a  closer  parallel.     How- 

different  religious  pwfessora  to  attend  the  worship  ever,  as  the  writer  whom  we  have  hitherto  fol- 

of  the  g<)ds  of  their  friends.     Tbe  only  thing,  as  i^^g^  y^^  compUed  with  general  accuracy,  we 

of  old   which  18  proscribed,  IS  Christianity ;  nei-  ^^y  ^ke  his  facts  apart  from  his  inferences  :— 
ther  the  Japanese  nor  the  Roman  empire  would 

refuse  the  Cross  its  intercommunion  in  rites.     It  ^.Pilgrimage  is  the  grand  and  most  sanctifying  act  of 

is   the  exclusiveness  of  the  Gospel  which  is  its  Smtoo  devotion.    There  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-two 

J  1                                             ^  shrmes  m  different  parts  of  the  empire,  which  are 

SiDfa^ism   was  perhaps   originally  a  form  of  ^^luented  annually,  or  more  fr«,ucntlyBy  the  devout 

kjtuuiyyioiu       «o   L.^.  la^/o^  y*jg        j        ^  Thc  most  consDicuous,  aud  most  honored  of  all — the 

&b»anism;  it»  chief  divinity  is  the  Goddess  of  ^ery  Loretto  of  the  Japanese-is  Isye,  with  its  ancient 

the  bun.     She  is  worshipped  through  the  media-  ^mple  of  Tan-sio-dai-zin,  or  the  Sun  Goddess.    The 

tion  of  inferior  gods  and  deified  mortals,     bome  principal  temple  is  surrounded  by  neariy  a  hundred 

doctrine  of  a  future  state,  and  of  rewards  and  small  ones,  which  have  little  else  of  a  temple  than  the 

punishments,  is  retained  ;  but  the  actual  duties  of  mere  shape,  being,  for  the  most  part,  so  low  and 

religion  consist  in,  1,  Preservation  of  pure  fire  ;  2,  nanrow,  that  a  man  can  scarcely  stand  up  in  them. 

Purity  of  the  heart  and  body  ;  3,  The  observance  of  Each  of  these  temples,  or  little  chapels,  is  attended 

festival  davs  ;  4,  Pilgrimage  ;  and,  5,  The  public  by  a  priest    Near  to  them  live  multitudes  of  priests 

and  private  cultus  of  the  inferior  gods  and  saints—  and  ftmctionaries,  who  call  themselves  the  messengers 

the  Kami.     These  last  seem   to  be  the  ordinary  of  the  gods,  and  who  keep  houses  and  lodgings  to  ao- 

Teraphim  of  the  eastern,  and  Penates  of  classical  commodate  travellers  and  pilgrims.  .  .  .  .  Theprinci- 

worship.      The  temple  and  domestic  worship  is  pal  temole  itself  is  a  veiy  plain   unpretendin 

fhiifl  A^an^lUoA  _-                                                  •  ***"  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  though  not  quite  so 

tnus  acscriuea  .  ^j^  ^  ^^^  priests  and  devotees  pretend.     According  to 

The  religious  observances  on  festival  days  appear  to  the  latter,  the  Sun  Goddess  was  bom  In  it  and  dwelt 

be  very  simple  and  very  short.    The  worshipper,  clad  in  it,  and  on  that  account  it  has  never  been  enlarged, 

in  his  best  clothes,  approaches  the  temple,  performs  improved,  or  in  any  way  altered.    Among  the  priest- 

his  ablutions  at  a  tank,  kneels  in  the  veranda  oppo-  esses  of  the  temple,  there  is  almost  always  a  daughter 

site  a  grated  window,  through  which  he  can  fix  his  of  a  spiritual  emperor. 

eyes  on  the  mirror  ;  hethen  otters  up  his  prayers,  and  a  "  Orthodox  Sintonists,"  says  Kampfer,  "go  in 
sacrifice  of  rice,  fruit,  tea,  sackee,  or  the  like  ;  depos-  pilgrimage  to  Isye  once  a-year,  or  nt  the  very  least 
its  a  little  money  in  a  box,  and,  takes  his  departure,  onee  in  their  lifetime  ;  nay,  it  is  thought  a  duty  in- 
to spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  sports  and  pastimes,  cumbent  one  very  true  patriot,  whatever  sect  or  reli- 
or  in  the  manner  he  thinks  best.  According  to  Kamp-  gion  he  otherwise  adheres  to,  and  a  public  mark  of 
fer,  they  conclude  their  ceremonies  at  the  temple  by  respect  and  gratitude  which  every  one  ought  to  pay 
striking  three  times  upon  a  bell,  which  is  hangover  to  the  Sun  Goddess,  as  to  the  protectress,  founder, 

the  door,  believing  the  gods  to  be  highly  delighted   and  first  parent  of  the  Japanese  nation This 

with  the  sounds  of  musical  instruments.     **  All  this  pilgrimage  is  made  at  all  times  of  the  yenr  ;  but  the 

being  done,  they  retire,  to  divert  themselves  the  re-  greatest  concourse  of  people  is  in  their  tliree  first 

maining  part  of  tlie  day  with  walking,   exercises,  months,  Maroh,  April,  and  May,  when  the  season  of 

sports,  e.iting  and  drinking,  and  treating  one  another  the  year  and  the  good  weather  make  the  journey  very 

to  good  things."     The  temple  must  not  be  approached  agreeable  and  pleasant.     Persons  of  all  ranks  and 

with  a  downcast  spirit  or  a  sorrowful  countenance,  qualities,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  men  and 

for  that  might  disturb  the  placid  beatitude  of  the  women,  resort  thither  ;  the  lords  only  of  the  highest 

Kami. — Ibid.,  pp.  209,  210.  quality,  and  the  most  potent  princes  of  the  empire  ex- 

_,,      ,         ..      .^        -  ,,           .     ^      jj      •       .  cepted,  who  seldom  appear  therein  person. 

The  domestic  rites  of  the  ancient  and  dominant  .,  ^^  embassy  from  the  emperor  is  sent  there  once 

Japanese  religion  are  not  well  known.     IfSiebold,  every  year,  in  the  first  month,  at  which   time  also 

from  whom  the  account  is  taken,  is  to  be  trusted,  another   with    rich    presents    goes  to    Miaco    with 

the  last  sentence,  apart  from  its  awkward  phrase-  presents   to  the   eoolesiastical  hereditary  monarch. 

ology,  in  the  following  extract  is  very  curious  :—  Most  of  the   princes  of  the  empire  follow  the  em- 

-^  ,                       a-  .      u              u     .^1  i-    -.,  peror's  example.** — /&u£.,pp.  211— 213. 

At  home  in  every  Sintoo  house,  each  meal  is  pre-  *^         .          "^ 

eeded  by  a  short  prayer,  and  in  nearly  every  gard«[i  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  when  we  read 
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that  the  certificate  of  having  appeared  at  the  sacred  priest  walked  past  me  to  a  huge  block  of  wood, 

(riirine  is  considered  as  a  plenary  remission,  and  carved  in  the  form  of  a  fish,  which  was  slung  from 

that  in  the  available  form  of  a  piece  of  printed  the  roof  of  one  of  the  passages.   This  he  struck  several 

paper  it  is  sold,  with  all  its  virtues,  to  all  who  can  times  with  a  wooden  pole,  and  a  bud  hollow  sound 

aflSrd  to  pay  for  it,  and  who  do  not  choose  to  go  to  J?^  8P^«^  <?**  ^*»i<5^  Tf^  ^??'^v'''ir  """  *  ®  ^"^I'H?^ 

the  expense  in  time  and  trouble  of  a  personal  visit  Th«  ^l«^  ^^""^^  ^f  "^.  *»;«  helfry  was  now  tolled 

A,    T     ^^            c     'ui          •jjTi.Cu            ^  three  times;  and  the  pnests  were  observed  commg 

to  Isye,  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  abuses  con-  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^          each  having  a  yellow  robe  throwS 

nected  with  the  system  of  indulgences.  ^^^^  j^ls  left  shoulder.    At  the  same  time  an  old  man 

What  the  ordinary  writers  of  Japan  think  proper  ^^s  going  round,  beating  on  a  piece  of  square  board, 

to  call  religious  orders  and  monasteries,  are  only  to  awake  the  priests  who  might  be  asleep,  and  to  call 

the  Buddhist  Lamacovics,  which  the  readers  of  our  the  lazy  ones  to  prayer. 

recent  paper  on  M.  Hue's  Travels  are  not  likely  to  The  temple  to  which  the  priests  were  hurrying, 

have  forgotten.     A  society    of  female  devotees,  was  a  large  building,  fully  100  feet  square,  and  about 

whom  Kampfor  thinks  proper  to  compare  with  the  60  feet  in  height.    Its  roof  was  supported  by  nu- 

nuns,  or  at  least,  Begumes  of  Europe,  **  of  no  par-  merous  massive  wooden  pillars.    Three  large  idols — 

ticukr  faith,  and  of  very  doubtful  morality,"  much  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future,  each  at  least 

more  pointedly  resembles  the  devotees  of  Mylitta  ^0  feet  in  height— stood  in  the  middle  of  the  temple. 

in  the  temples  of  Babylon.  ^^'^  f^^""  "^^  ^'^  ^^""^  ''^v^T'  """"^  T"^}^^^^^  ^^' 
Japan,  however,  like  China,  seems  to  have  dred  hassocks  were  on  thefloorm  front  of  the  altar 
passed  iti  culmination.  In  religion,  as  well  as  in  ^^'^  the  pnests  to  kneel  on  during  the  service.  Ranged 
IMMo^  iw  v.uituiiia.M^iu.  xtj  x«i«|^.  u,  <»o  .^.  on  each  side  of  this  spacious  hall  were  numerous  idoto 
art,  these  great  mysterious  countries  are  on  the  of  a  smaller  size,  said  tobe  the  representatives  ot  deified 
dechne.  The  popular  superstitions  seem  to  have  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^y^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  been  rcmarka- 
a  very  slight  hold  on  the  vulgar  mind  ;  Buddhism  tie  for  piety  during  their  lifetime, 
has  the  strongest,  but,  perhaps,  because  it  is  a  Entering  with  the  priests,  I  observed  a  man  light- 
double  system,  pr^enting  a  vague  Pantheizinc  ing  the  candles  placed  upon  the  altar,  and  burning 
philosophy  for  the  initiated,  and  the  most  sordid  incense.  The  smoke  of  the  incense,  as  it  rose  in  the 
idolatry  for  the  lower  classes.  The  accounts  seem  air,  filled  the  place  with  a  heavy  yet  pleasing  perftime. 
to  combine  in  representing  the  apparently  incon-  A  solemn  stillness  seemed  to  pervade  the  temple, 
sistent  facts,  that  all  religious  persons,  priests  and  The  priests  came  m  one  by  one,  in  the  roost  devout 
the  like,  are  the  objects  of  perpetual  ridicule  and  manner,  scarcely  lifting  their  eyes  from  the  ground, 
contempt,  and  yet  that  the  temples  and  shrines  and  arranged  themselves  on  the  right  and  left  sides 
are  wefi  attended,  and  supplied  with  pecuniary  «^  the  altor,  kneeling  on  the  hassocks,  and  bending 

.       T.  .              J     t  *.r  i     w  i.1 :     4.u«  ^J  down  lowly  several  times  to  the   idols.     Agam  the 

support      It  IS  even  doubtful  whether,  in  the  ex-  ^         bell  tolled-slowly  and  solemnly  at  fiSt,  then 

treme  Ea^t  an  individual  ever  prays,  or  has  any  ^^jually  quicker  ;  and  then  everything  was  per- 

personal  belief  in  God  ;  his  religion  is  simply  and  fectly  still. 

nakedly  vicarious  ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  priest,  xhe  priests  were  now  aU  assemblecl  .about  eighty  in 

or  Lama,  to  pray  for  him,  or  to  grind  out  prayers  number,  and  the  services  of  the  temple  began.    I  took 

in  the  Thibetan  Prayer-mill.     If  he  pays  for  this  a  seat  near  the  door.    The  priest  nearest  to  the  altar 

he  thinks  that  be  may  safely  despise  the  instru-  now  rang  a  small  bell,  another  struck  a  drum,  and 

ment  of  his  devotions ;  so   long  as  he  gets   his  the  whole  eighty  bent  down  several  times  upon  their 

religion  done  for  him,  he  has  no  further  concern  knees.    One  of  them  then  struck  a  round  piece  of 

with  it.     In  some  such  way  as  this,  the  conflicting  wood,  rather  larger  than  a  man's  skull,  and  hollow 

accounts  which  we  read  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  inside,  alternately  with  a  large  bronze  bell.    At  thia 

religion,  must  be  understood ;  for  it  is  common  in  stage  of  the  ceremonies,  a  young  priest  stepped  out 

popular  works  to  describe  them  both  as  a  religious  f^T  ^^°°f^*  the  others,  and   ook  his  station  direct^ 

^  ^  ^          J           *.•        i.u  •  *  »n  front  of  the  altar,  bowing  lowly  and  repeatedly  as 

people,  and  as  entire  atheists.  he  did  so.    Then  the  hymn  of  praise  began.     One  of 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  in  this  place  t^  the  priests,  apparently  the  leader,  kept  time  by  beat- 

eive  any  details  of  the   philosophic  religion  of  j^g  upon  the  hollow  piece  of  wood,  and  the  whole  of 

Japan— the  Su/o  or  **  way  of  the  philosophers   —  the  others  sang  or  chanted  the  service  in  a  most 

because   it  is    only   the    abstract    and    mystical  mournful  key.    At  the  commencement  of  the  service, 

esoteric  Buddhism,  which,  perhaps,  scarcely  differs  the  priests  who  were  ranged  in  front  of  the  altar, 

from   the   Indian  and  kindred   Pantheism.     The  half  on  the  right  side  and  half  on  the  left,  stood  with 

high    spiritualistic    Oriental    philosophers    differ  their  faces  to  the  large  images.     Now,  however,  they 

rather  in  terminology,  and  not  much  in  that,  than  suddenly  wheeled  round  and  faced  each  other.    The 

in  ideas.      They  believe,  generally,   or  aflfoct   to  chanting,  which  began  slowly,  increased  in  quicknees 

believe,  in  a  universal  soul  and  spirit,  sustaining  as  it  went  on.  and  when  at  the  quickest  part  sud- 

but  not  creative,  which  is  diff-u^d  through  the  ^enly  stopped.     All  was  then  silent  for  a  second  or 

.,..:..»»,»  ««ri  or.;.»of^a  nU  ^ki*»^    ^ui^h  oV^/^fKa  two.    At  last,  a  siuglc  voico  was  hcard  to  chaot  a  few 

,       ^   ^      „,,.     .     ..        ...        ,.     r 'i-L  and  went  on  as  before. 

rivers  and  watere.     Ihis  is  the  philosophic  faith  rj^^         ^      j^^^  ^^^  had  come  out  from  amongst 

which  the  educated  classes  in  Japan,  as  through-  the  others  now  tooV  his  station  directly  in  front  of  the 

out  the  East,  affect  to  hold.     They  conform  to  the  altar,  but  near  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  bowed 

popular  religious  observances  by  way  of  example,  lowly  several  times  upon  a  cushion  placed  there  for 

and  as  thinking  it  better  that  the  vulgar  should  that  purpose.    He  then  walked  up  to  the  altar  with 

profess,  or  conibrm  to  idolatry,  rather  than  to  slow  and  solemn  steps,  took  up  a  vessel  which  stood 

nothing.  on  it,  and  filled  it  with  water.     After  making  some 

The  public  worship  ofBuddhism  is  well  described  crosses  and  gyrations  with  his  hand,  he  sprinkled  a 

by  Mr.  Fortune   in   his   elegant  and  instructive  little  of  the  water  upon  the  table.    When  this  was 

volume,  '*  The  Tea  Districts  of  China :»'—  d^«»  ^^  ^'\^,  \1***^®  J~?.  ^^^  ^^^^  }u^a^  """"h 

and  retired  slowly  from  the  altar  towards  the  door  of 

Anxious  to  see  the  whole  of  the  Buddhist  service,  the  temple.    Passing  outside,  he  dipped  his  fingers  in 

I  took  my  station  at  one  of  the  passages  leading  to  the  water  and  sprinkled  it  on  the  top  of  a  stone  pillar 

the  large  temple  a  few  minutes  before  the  pnests  which  stood  near  the  door. 

assembled.    I  had  not  been  there  long  before  an  old  While  this  was  going  on  the  other  priests  were  stOl 
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ohanting  the  serrice.    The  time  of  the  music  fre-  herits  the  theocracy,  so  long  an  an  innate  holiness 

quently  changed  ;-— now  it  was  fast  and  lively — now  is  ascribed  to  his  person,  and  so  long  as  he  claims 

slow  and  solemn— but  always  in  a  plaintive  key.  to  exerciee  the  attributes  of  Divinity,  the  power  of 

This  part  of  the  service  being  ended,  all  knelt  lowly  causing  famine  and   pestilence,  and   the  like,  it 

before  the  altar,  and  when  they  rose  from  their  knees  gg^ms  all  but  impossible  for  any  Christian  mission 

a  procession  w«lforiTjed.     The  priests  on  the  right  of  ^  recognize  the  Mikado  at  all  or  his  authority. 

the  altar  filed  off  to  the  right  and  those  on  the  left  to  rj.^   Reparation  of  the  state  authority  into  two 

the  left,  each  walking  behind  the  other  up  the  two  /,,         x-^i   v-j         ji.rx-               jxl 

sides  of  the  spacious  hall,  and  chanting  as  they  went  (theoretically)    independent    functions,   and    the 

a  low  and  solemn  air.  time  being  kept  by  the  Unkling  "^f^.^^J  ?^  recognmnjj  both,  is  then  one  especial 

of  a  small  bell.     When  the  two  processions  met  at  the  aimculty  m  the  way  ol  evangelizing  Japan;  and 

further  end  of  the  building,  each  wheeled  round  and  it  is  one  of  recent  growth,  for  in  Xuviers  days  it 

returned  in  the  same  order  as  it  came.     The  proces-  had  not  taken  its  present  definite  form.     Add  to 

sion  lasted  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  the  priests  this  that  Christianity  has  been  tried  and  rejected  : 

took  up  their  stations  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  the  an  apostate  country  is  harder  to  reclaim  than  a 

chanting  went  on  as  before.     A  minute  or  two  after  simply  heathen  one.    The  Gospel  is  a  savor  of  death 

this  the  whole  body  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  sang  unto  death.     It  is  hop^d,  however,  that  if  Christi- 

for  a  while  in  this  posture.    When  they  rose,  those  ^nity  were  presented  with   simpler  rites,  and  in 

on  the  left  sang  a  pjirt  of  the  service  by  themselves,  direct  antagonism  to  that  form  of  it  against  which 

then  knelt  down.     The  riglit  side  now  took  up  the  ^he    Japanese   are   so   prejudiced,   -a   troop  of 

chant,  and,  having  performed  their  part,  also  knelt  ^formed  missionaries  mi^ht  atrain  have  a  chance 

down.     The  left  side  rose  again,  and  so  they  went  on  ^'O'™®**  missionaries  might  again  nave  a  chance 

for  ten  minutes,  prostrating  themselves  alternately  ^^®"^!^  '     "^^^®  "®.^^f  '  ^"*  ^W.u  '!?^  ^T 

before  the  altar.    The  remainder  of  the  service  was  get  that  Japan  has  received  and  rejected  the  Gospel, 

nearly  the  same  as  that  at  the  commencement  ""«®r   Koman  Catholic  auspices  ;  it  has  in    the 

This  striking  ceremony  had  now  lasted  for  about  an  person  of  the  Dutch  seen  something  of  its  reformed 
hour.  During  the  whole  time  a  thick  screen  had  aspect.  If  the  one  has  repelled,  the  other  would 
been  hanging  down  in  front  of  the  large  door,  to  keep  not  be  likely  to  attract,  either  the  philosophizing 
out  the  sun's  rays.  Just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  from  his  supersensual  contemplations,  or  the  vul- 
service  the  curtain  w>is  drawn  aside,  and  a  most  gar  from  his  sensual  idolatries.  The  Christians 
striking  and  curious  effect  was  produced.  Streams  of  Xavier's  church  might  provoke  a  popular  tumult, 
of  ruddy  light  shot  across  the  temple,  the  candles  on  by  insulting  the  Dii  minoi-um  gentium  of  Sintoo- 
the  altar  appeared  to  burn  dimly,  and  the  huge  idols  jg^  q.  Buddhism  ;  all  that  the  Japanese  know  of 
seemed  more  massive  and  strange  than  they  hrt^^  Christianity,  under  any  other  iunn,  is  that  pre- 
before.  One  by  one  the  pnests  slowly  retired  as  ^^^  ^  ^^  HolUndeii,  who  helped  the  Japanese 
solemnly  as  they  came,  and  apparently  deeply  im-  .j  i  i.  •'  x  2u  t  i->u  •  i.* 
pressed  with  the  services  in  ^ich  they  hiid  been  jdolaters  to  massacre  the  Japanese  Christians 
engaged.  Nearly  all  the  priests  adjourned  to  the  These  are  lU  omens  for  the  evangelization  of  Japan ; 
refectory,  where  dinner  ^was  served  immediately.  *"<*»  though  we  do  not,  and  dare  not,  for  a  single 
The  Buddhists  eat  no  animal  food  ;  but  they  manage  moment,  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  our  own 
to  consume  a  very  largo  quantity  of  rice  and  vegeta-  Church,  in  the  ^at  work  of  Oriental  missions,  if 
blcs.  I  have  been  perfectly  astonished  at  the  quan-  fairly  presented  in  its  own  principles,  yet  what  has 
tity  of  rice  eaten  by  one  of  these  priests  at  a  meal,  already  been  detailed  of  Japan  will  serve  to  show 
And  yet,  generally,  they  look  poor  and  emaciated  what  especial  hindrances  it  must  encounter,  if  the 
beings,  which  is  probably  owing  as  much  to  the  work  of  planting  the  cross  in  Niphon  should  be  re- 
sedentary  lives  which  they  lead  as  to  the  nature  of  served  for  us— or  for  our  American  brethren, 
their  food.— Tea  Districts  of  China,  pp.  804—809.  Of  late  years  the  subiect  of  missions  has  been 

It  has  been  siiid  or  thought,  that  the  toleration  fa^en  up  with  some   better  approaches  to   phi- 

of  diflercnt  sects  is  a  promising  omen  for  missionary  ^^V^J  ?nd  common  sense.     But  we  shall  never 

work  in  Japan  ;  and  it  has  actually  been  proposed,  «"^  '"^  missions,  if  we  sunpose  that  an  ordinary 

should  an  entrance  ever  U  forced  or  yielded  mthe  gentleman,  ^  less  than  oramary  capacity,  witB 

great  barrier  against  national  intercourse  which  »<>*^">g  ^  ?^'  ^^^^^  *"^^**«  P^^^^??!??  ^^  f^-^ 

Siese  singular  islands  have  for  so  many  centuries  nj^^^V^u   ^."J^.^^'^"^'  ^^^^  ^^«,  ^J^^«»  ^^^  ^''S 

maintained,  that  the  Christian  missionaries  should  J^y®""^^'  "^'^^  its  unyarymg ritual  constructed 

place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  spirit-  for  England,  and  English  tastes,  will  make  the 

hal  emperor.     If,  it  is  said,  Christianity  w-ould  H*«'  impression  on  the  great  Oriental  mind.    Few 

come  down  from  ite  transcendental  and  exclusive  of  our  readers  have,  perhaps,  realized  the  vastness 

position,  if  it  would  renounce  the  right  of  total  ?f  J^®  *7»*®"^   to   be  attacked  ;    Buddhism   and 

independence,  the  cross  might  once  more  triumph  B»hmanism   combined   far  exceed  in  numerical 

over  the  centimanous  deities  of  Buddhism.     Now  strength  Christianity  under  its  varied  forms.    The 

we  are  far  from  s;iying  that  the  Portuguese  mission  !j*?«^l^  ^\   ^ligion  combine     m     representing 

was  without  its  faults,  or  that  we  should  not  do  Buddhism  alone  as  nearly  equalling  the  Go8|)el  in 

well,  did  the  occasion  offer,  entirely  to  avoid  that  P«\"'  ^^  numbers ;  some  accounts  give  Buddhism 

interference  with  secular  politics,  which,  sooner  or  *  «^^  supenontv.     The  ordinary  computation  of 

later,  becomes  the  bane  ofall  Jesuit  missions  ;  and  the  population  of  the  globe,  according  t<)  religioua 

through  which,  in  Japan,  the  church  planted  by  P«>fewion— we  talro  that  adoped  by  the  Society  for 

Xavier  fell.     But  there  are  two  esp«ciafdiflBculties  «^«  Propagatioii  of  the  Gospel— is  :— 

connected  with  any  Japanese  mission.     In  r©c<»-       Christians, 200,000,000. 

nizmg  the  government  of  the  country,  and  in  sub-       Jews, 4,000,000. 

mitting  to  its  ordinances,  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  a  Mahometuisi  .*  .  .  !    96|ooO,OOo! 

mission  could  distinguish  between  the  coordiiiato  Ido]«ters  of «ll  sorts, .  600,000,000.=8GO,000,000. 

■ecolar  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.    While  the 

Mikado  or  Dairi  claims  to  be  the  son  and  repre-  This  table  does  not  yary  very  fatally  from  the 

■entatiye  of  Deity,  so  long  as  the  spiritual  emperor  more  soientifio   enumeration    furnished   by   Mr 

is  not  only  protector  of  the  sects  out  himself  in-  Keith  Johnstone,  in  hb  *'  Physical  Atlas,"  which, 


adoptiog  the  above  method  of  division,  would 
stand  thus : — 

Christians, 286,000,000. 

Jews, 6,500,000. 

Mahometans,  ....  116,000,000. 

Idolaters 484,000,000.=891 ,000,000. 


It  is  frightful,  however,  to  remember,  that  this 
awful  aggregate  of  the  sum  of  idolaters,  is  made 
up,  according  to  Mr.  Johnstone,  in  particuhirs 
of— 

Buddhists, 245,000,000. 

Brahmanists,  ....   188,000,000. 

Pagans, 106,000,000.=484,000,000. 

An  unauthoritative  and  anonymous  table,  given 
by  Mr.  Muc  Farlane,  sliows  still  more  alarmine 
proportions  ;  we  believe  them  to  be  an  exaggerated 
statement  of  Oriental  religion  : — 


Mahometans, 
Buddhists,  . 
Brahmanists, 


252,000,000. 
316,000,000. 
111,000,000. 


^  But  anyhow,  we  have  nearly  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  religionists  not  strictly  worshippers  of 
wood  nnd  stone,  but  under  its  Brahmanical  and 
Buddhistic  varieties,  professors  of  a  religion  which 
claims  to  have  a  deep  and  commanding  ptiilosophy, 
which  nuni>>crs  educated  and  thoughtful  men  in 
its  ranks,  which  is  old,  venerable,  full  of  ^at 
associations,  and  abounding  in  lofty  pretensions. 
Against  all  this  we  have  to  offer  Christianity,  ex- 
ternal ly  crippled,  and  internally  weakened  by 
divisions.  In  the  plenitude  of  his  heathen  scorn, 
when  the  Japanese  emperor  was  once  nsked  to 
proscribe  C/liristianity,  he  replied,  **  We  have 
already  thirty-four  sects  of  our  own  ;  the  Christians 
will  make  the  thirty-fifth  ;  this  will  do  no  great 
harm  ;  let  them  remain."  But  when  Christianity 
is  next  proffered  to  the  proud  feudality  of  Japan, 
it  will  nut  be  in  the  shape  of  a  thirty-fifth  faith, 
one  compact  and  intelligible,  but  in  the  perplexing 
form  of  twice  thirty -five  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, repeating  with  exaggerations  the  terrible 
warning  of  the  strife  between  Portuguese  and 
Dutch.  The  enmity  between  two  bodies  of 
Christian  professors  destroyed  Japanese  Chris* 
tianity  once  ;  what  we  have  next  to  try  is,  whether 
the  Japanese  will  l)e  indifferent  to  the  sight  of 
eight  or  ten  rival  missions,  all  proclaiming  the 
Gospel,  and  all  **  thoroughly  convinced,"  and 
thoroughly  proclaiming  their  convictions,  **  of  the 
difference  between  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
reformed  churches."  To  this  obstacle  we  must 
reconcile  our8(;lves  as  we  may  ;  it  is  one  common 
in  days  of  division,  to  every  church,  and  to  **  all 
denominatiims  ;"  it  is  no  especial  hindrance  to  the 
Church  of  England.  We  make  up  our  minds  to 
it,  and  expect  it,  and  fight  it  as  we  can.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  either  to  face  it,  or  to  almndon  mis- 
sionary work  altogether. 

There  remain,  however,  certain  specialities, 
which  account  for  the  little  success  which  our 
recent  missions  have  had  in  grappling  with  the 
Oriental  mind.  We  do  not  undeiralue  the  Tin- 
nevelly  successes,  and  the  like  ;  thejare)  however, 
recent  and  partial.  And  they,  which  iB  most 
thankworthy,  show  that  '<  the  common  people 
hear  the   Gospel  eladly."    But  as  regards   the 

freat  labyrinth  of  Indian  metaphysics,  and  Bodd- 
ist  theosophi^,  have  we  penetrated  eyen  the  oat- 
skirts  of  the  jungle  ?  W  hat  impressioii  has  hwn 
made  upon  those  hundreds  of  millioDS  of  souls ! 
Can  we  expect  any  impressioii !    Passing  by  that 
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deadliest  curse  upon  missionary  purposes,  the  evil 
lives  of  Christian  professors,  what  machinery  have 
we  to  grapple  with  the  systematic  unbelief  of  the 
Easti     What  with  Islam  ? 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  very  common-place 
people,  and  with  very  ordinary  means,  to  displace 
Fetichism,  or  to  substitute  the  worship  of  Al- 
mighty God  for  that  of  a  black  stone ;  but  confront 
a  missionary  of  the  ordinary  *•  Society"  stamp  with 
a  great  religion,  which  professcs"^  the  loftiest 
doctrines  and  the  purest  principles  of  abstract 
morality — ^which  preaches  the  l)eauty  and  holiness 
of  self-sacrifice — which  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
prayer  without  ceasing,  and  the  deepest  medita- 
tion upon  spiritual  mysteries — which  is  ascetic  and 
charitable — which  commands  self-examination  and 
the  most  minute  watchfulness  over  every  thought, 
and  deed,  and  word,  and  work  ;  and  all  that  we 
can  say  is,  that  he  requires  a  very  different  train-  / 
ing  from  what  among  ourselves  he  receives.  The 
foundation  of  S.  Augustine's  College  has  led  to 
some  expectations  of  an  improved  sbite  of  thinss. 
We  believe  that  these  expectations  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed; but  beyond  this  admirable  institution 
we  have  a  right  to  scrutinize  every  quarter  where 
aid  can  be  legitimately  demanded.  There  is  a 
Sanscrit  professorship j  and  there  are  Sanscrit 
scholarships  at  Oxford.  It  is  not  unfair  to  inquire, 
what  assistance  the  church  has  derived  from  these 
endowments,  in  coping  with  Buddhism  in  the 
strongholds  of  its  influence  and  successes?  We 
say  it  without  bitterness  or  contempt ;  but  what 
can  be  expected  from  a  divine  of  the  calibre  of 
Bishop  Smith  of  Victoria,  who  has  only  signalized 
himself  by  squabbling  with  the  Americtin  mission- 
ary bishop.  Dr.  Boone,  about  precedence  and  juris- 
diction ?  What  we  want — and  to  supply  the  want 
we  can  never  begin  too  early — is  a  body  of  men  of 
the  highest  education  who  shall  be  able  to  grapple 
with  refined  infidelity  of  the  most  specious  forms 
in  Benares,  Canton  and  Jeddo. 

A  story  is  told  somewhere  of  a  resolution,  which 
some  well-meaning  persons  came  t),  for  cfmverting 
Southern  India  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  Butler^s 
Analog  in  the  vernacular,  havin<n  failed  by  the 
preliminary  difficulty  of  universal  ignorance  as  to 
what  was  the  Tamil  for  analogy.  It  is  a  fact,  thai 
after  some  years  of  Anglo-Saxon  missions  at  Hong 
Kong,  the  American  and  English  missionaries 
cannot  settle,  either  for  themselves  or  each  other, 
the  Chinese  word  for  God,  in  its  Christian  sense. 
Such  difficulties  are  not  confined  to  a  single  theologi- 
cal terra.  The  instance  is  adduced  only  to  show 
that  the  very  highest  education,  and  the  greatest 
intellectual  powers  of  Europe,  will  be  taxed,  when 
they  enter  into  controversy  with  the  higher  forms  ' 
of  Oriental  religion. 

Neither  will  it  help  the  missionary  cause  if  the 
way  to  Jeddo  is  opened  by  British  or  American 
steamers  and  cannon.  The  Japanese,  as  a  people, 
we  believe,  regret  the  policy  which  shuts  their 
ports  to  European  civilization  and  European  trade. 
Much,  however,  as  in  their  hearts  they  mig;ht 
welcome  the  downfi&U  of  the  moribund  political 
system,  which  estranges  Japan ;  we  question 
whether  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  would  b« 
benefited  by  its  connexion  with  bloodshed  and 
revolntion.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  English 
Church  must  be  in  Chinese  eyes  connected  with 
the^opiom  war ;  not  a  misfortune  that  the  Bishopric 
of  Victoria  was  foonded  as  soon  as  we  settled  at 
Hong  Kong;  but  a  deep  and  abiding  misfortune, 
that  the  fint  which  was  heard  in  so  many  Chinese 
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provinces  of  England,  was  in  connexion  with  the  with  the  type.    Like  the  Chinese,  they  only  print  on 

Nemesis,  and  t::e  **  devil's  ships/'     The  Gospel  of  one  side  of  their  thm  paper.    An  imperial  cyclopedia, 

Peace  and  a  British  broadside  are  hard  things  for  printed  at  Miako,  in  the  spiritual  emperor's  palace, 

the  Chinese  intellect  to  reconcile.  i«  ""<>■*  copiously  embellished  with  cuts. 

However,  we  are  venturing  on  subjects  perplex-       ^11  are  agreed  that  reading  is  a  favorite  resource 

ing,  if  not  painful ;  we  will  therefore  tulrn  to  a  ^""^  ""^TfTZ'^}^^^  ^^''.^''  "tf  ^^''\  -^^  rf^' 
more  promising  aspect  of  the  Japanese  character,  **^  '^^^^^**^®  ^**^*^^' ''  eminently  a  bookish,  litera- 
and,  as  it  is  connected  with  our  la«t  observations,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  .^  j 
some  account  of  Japanese  learning,  aiid  of  the  during  the  sunny  seasons  of  the  year,  than  that  of  a 
general  diffiision  of  education,  will  not  be  out  of  g^up  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated  by  a  ccol  run- 
place  ;  only  premising  that  the  Japanese  language  uing  Btream,  or  in  a  shady  grove,  each  with  book  in 
IS  monosyllabic,*  that  paper  made  of  bark  is  said  to  hand.  Whatever  their  litemture  may  be,  it  is  evident 
have  been  used  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  that  it  delights  them,  and  that  it  has  polished  their 
and  that  the  art  of  printing  from  engraved  wooden  manners. — Mac  Farlane^s  Japan,  pp.  372 — 875. 
blocks  is  some  centuries  older  than  its  European 

invention  or  introduction.  I'  >»  added,  also,  that  every  Japanese,  of  what- 

ever rank,  is  sent  to  school.     It  is  said  that  thero 

From  the  moment  the  Japanese  acquired  a  written  a^e  more  schools  in  Japan  than  in  any  other  coun- 

language,  their  literature  advanced  rapidly,  and  it  try  in  the  world  ;  and  that  even  the  peasants  and 

appears  to  have  improved  from  age  to  age.    Unfor-  poorest  persons  can  read  ; — that,  contrairy  to  ori- 

tunately,  in  Europe,  it  is  scarcely  known  ;  but  from  ental  practice,  the  minds  of  the  women  are  equally 

the  few  Japanese  books  that  have  fallen  into  the  hands  cultivated  with  those  of  the  men.     Many  of  their 

of  learned  foreigners,  and  from  the  accounts  left  us  authors  are  female  ;  and  travellers  are  enthusiastio 

by  the  missionaries  and  other  travellers,  it  is  evident  in  praise  of  their  courtly  manners  and  refinement, 

that  these  people  possess  works  of  all  kinds— historical  The  national  vice,  among  the  men,  is  incontinence ; 

compositions,  geographical  and  other  scientific  treat-  but  female  chastity  is  m   universal  esteem.     We 

ises,  books  on  natural  history,  voyages  and  travels,  eonclude  with  an  iccount  of  the  national  amuse- 
moral  philosophy,  cyclopadias,  dramas,  romances.         ^      j^.  ^^  ^^  j      j       elements  of 

KuA      ''"'"^  ^^^^^^''  ^  o^  ^  ^«7  pohte  ^  j^jg^;^^  ^^^^  incr^diSe  civilization  :- 

The  wide  diffusion  of  education,  which  has  been  t  xu  ^*  —  i-i  *u  i  r^  £  ^  ^  i*  Vi.  ^j. 
more  than  once  mentioned,  is  of  no  recent  date.  The  ,.  ^  the  great  world  the  young  kd.es  find  delight,  at 
first  of  all  the  miMionarieg  who  visited  the  country  their  social  meetings,  in  every  description  of  fine  work, 
found  sohLL'esuS^wh:™^^  w»t  tK  *«  &bricationof  pretty  boxes  artificial  «owe™.  p^- 
sainted  Xavier  mentions  the  existence  of  four  "  Acad-  '"S  °^  *'"*'  •"""'  '"**  »»""»ls.  pocket-books,  pursee, 
:^^  ^^e  vSty  f'S,  «  ^Tof  wSfh  P'-«"«  ')^.^  *«  head-dress,  all  for  the  favor- 
education  was  afford.^  to  betw<in  three  and  four  '^J-Ufl^iyZ^^Xit^JZ^Z 
thousand  pupils  ;  adding,  that  considerable  as  these  "'T*  *"  '"j?  '*»y  tje  long  winter  eyenings.  in  tne 
numbers  were,  they  wcrl  quite  insignificant  in  com-  »?"»?.  on  the  oth«  hand ,  they  participate  with  eager- 
parison  with  the  nimbers  instructed  at  an  institution  "^. '"  »"  ^'^.  °^  «'»*-<*»°'  »nd  rural  amusements. 

I.i>.-  »!..  .:»_  „f  D  _j »«j  »!,..  ™i.  •.^«nt„t:,^.  Of  these  the  choicest  are  afforded  by  the  pleasure- 

^  Mive4f throughout  the  emniA       ""*'*"''<«•  boato.  which,  adorned  with  the  utmost  cost  and  beauty. 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  these  inrtititions  have  de-  ~\"  ""«'  ^^  »"^  "^f."-  .  ^J^'  ^Joyf '"t  rf 

creased  in  modern  dayf.     Speaking  of  the  early  part  ~«'«7.  »"*.  -^""J'  they  glide  in  these  vesseU  ftom 

of  the  present  century,  M.MeyUin states  that  ohUdrMi  "°2?..  ***••?  """'S^t.-.  .        ,.,_,. 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranta  are  invariably  sent  to       Th»  «  an  etgoyment  which  can  on  y  be  shartid  under 

rudimentary  schools,  where  they  learn  to  4d  and  the  advantages  of  such  a  chmate  and  scenery  viz.,  Uie 

write,  and  are  initiate,!  into  some  knowledge  of  the  oUmateofUioeandthesceneryof  Lugano   Their  lakes 

histoid  of  their  own  country.    To  this  extaitfat  leas^  <»"*  nvers  »"..  after  sunset   one  blaze  or  illumination. 

It  is  <»nsidered  necessary  that  the  meanest  neasant  "  '*  '""•  "'*''  *•■*  bnghtly-coU.red  paper  lanterns 

diould  ^  eTcatT^L  officl™.  "^152^*  d»P»»y«:dm  their  vessels,    l-hey  play  meanwhile  thU 

country  as  late  as  the  year  1846.  ascertained  that  f""  T"*^.  *«  ""f^;  f'"*'',  ^  been  Perpetuated 

there  Existed  at  Nagasaki  a  colleg;.  in  which,  addi-  S^ed  j^'v^^'wa^"^'  as  the  w^U^rlf sUrJtd  b^ 

t  onally  to  the  routine  of  native  acquirements,  foreign  f/**"*",™  *  75f   1*^  ,u*  «  n^  7   \ 

Unguages  were  taught.     Among  tSe  visitors  on  boa?d  the  motion  of  the  boat,  the  fipire  moves.     The  guests 

our  ship,  many  s^ke  Dutch.*  Some  understood  a  Bingtothegiutarthestrem'"  Anataya™o.lamftda,"_  j 

Uttle  French.     One  young  student  understood  English  "He  floats,  he  is  not  St.  V    til    at  last    he  puppet  ^ 

-i:.-u*i  11  «  «»-.  v^^iui.  »»wi<.  ».».^*  rests  opposite  some  one  of  the  party,  whom  it  sentences 

slightly,  could  pronounce  a  few  English  words,  caught        drain  the  aackee  bowl   as  the  nl^siiiff  forfeit  of  the 

readily  at  every  English  expression  that  struck  him,  ^^^^  I,? *?^ *?  °S     '  ".  ***«  P*««:^  "K  '^/^^'J  f^  J?« 

^^A  -.*•*!         •    u-        il  u    u      fru««-ii  -^ 1  game.     All  this  stands  out  m  cheerful  contrast  to  the 

Jf  w^      K1        n  l-t^^i^  !^nl.TT^  dull  debaucheries  of  the  men,  and  the  childish  diver- 

t^.    f  nj   '  !S  rSfv.  l™f^'^^^;J^  'ions  of  the  women,   among  other  oriental  nations. 

some  of  them  appeared  to  have  some  acquamtanoe  m.     «       i  a  i      *   i.  *i    *i        i       *  I 

with  fruns  and  the  science  of  ffunnerv      The  eairerness  ^**®  *®™*^®  "**»  **  ^®*®^»  ***'^  greatly  the  advantage/ 

!?in    f  fk       f    «.  /.!L  Lflfm^f^n^lr^int^i^^^  o^*""  **»«  ~M»dal  of  the  Turkish  bath  ;  and  the  man 

•f  aU  of  them  to  acquire  information  greatly  d^ighted  ^^^  ^^,jy  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,^^  ^^  j,.^  pjp^^ 

^The  K^ivinoso  nrinters  keen  the  market  well  sun-  ^°  the  intervals  of  those  better  en  joyiiiontH  which  the 

lheJ.ii).ino.sc  prime  s  keep  the  market  wen  sup-  admission  of  the  female  sex  into  society  affords  him, 

plied  with  cheap,  easy  btKiks,  intended  for  the  instruc-  "^""'^'y"  "'  u-u-*^  ♦   *i     \i ,  .,,1*   ,, 

*.        /.I'll      ^  1      f\i  1      ^      rm.  and  which  are  prohibited  to  the  Miissuhiinn. 

tion  of  children,  or  people  ot  the  poorer  classes.     The        A-g^-^dlv  these  are  cantivatinff  delicious  pictures 
editions  or  impressions  of  books  of  a  higher  order  ap-      p^***^^^'  "^   1      r^B  ^1  f.«r  ^i      P'^^^^®* 

^««  ♦«  K«  „««,..« r«^«i,v  »..»,^w.«<.      ii«-f  «f  fi,i.<.  of  life  and  manners. — /61a.,  pp.  <32'J — 0.^1. 
pear  to  be  uncommonly  numerous.     Most  or  tnese  ^^ 

hooks  are  illustrated  and  explained  with   frequent  . 

woodcuts,  which  are  engraved  on  the  same  woodblocks 

HuiiAff  thought  fbrms  the  world  in  its  own  image. 

*  A  Jesuit  once  said  of  it,  that  it  must  have  been  in-  ...  ,    •       ,     <. 

vented,  and  invested  with  the  utmost  diffioulty  by  SatMi       The  man  who  anticipates  too  much  m  the  future, 

himself,  in  order  to  drive  poor  missionaries  mad,  andhin-  loses  the  present ;  he  looks  before  himl^  and  has  his 

der  the  progress  of  the  faith.  pocket  picked. 
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IVom  the  Examiner. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Master  and  Servant,  in- 
eluding  therein  Masters  and  Workmen  in  every 
description  of  Trade  and  Occupation,  By 
Charles  Manlet  Smith,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Special  Pleader.     Sweet. 

We  have  here,  in  a  neat,  compact  duodecimo,  a 
treatise  on  the  relations  of  employer  and  servant 
in  every  department  of  industry,  written  in  so 
well-measured  a  style  of  good  English  as  to  be 
equally  fitted  for  the  professional  or  popular  student. 
It  consists  of  a  brief  but  lucid  introduction,  which 
may  be  called  a  history  of  servitude  in  this  country ; 
— of  eleven  chapters,  clear  and  succinct,  in  which 
the  law  of  master  and  servant  is  stated  in  all  its 
Tarieties  ; — and  of  an  appendix,  containing  an 
alphabetic  index,  to  all  the  statutes  which  bear  on 
the  question  of  labor,  and  all  the  statutes  them- 
selves, iji  extenso,  now  in  force,  from  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  to  that  of  Victoria. 

We  believe  Mr.  Smith's  work  to  be  the  only 
separate  publication  in  our  language,  on  the  sul>- 
ject ;  and  as  the  book  is  not  only  written  with  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  matter  in  hand, 
but  commodiously  arranged  and  skilfully  composed, 
we  do  not  hesitate  inoet  strongly  to  recommend  it. 
The  subject,  indeed,  is  one  which  has  a  deep  and 
domestic  interest  for  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
kingdom.  The  lesal  portion  of  Mr.  Smith's  book 
18  of  fiir  too  multifarious  a  character  for  our  col- 
umns, and  on  that  head  we  must  therefore  refer 
our  readers  to  the  work  itself;  but  we  shall  take 
this  opportunity  of  offering  a  few  observations  on 
the  subject  of  the  Introduction. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  word 
**  servant"  is  the  Latin  for  **  slave," — come  to  us, 
in  its  present  shape,  through  the  Norman  French. 
A  servant,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used 
by  ourselves  and  the  other  civilized  nations  of 
Europe,  is  a  thing  unknown  to  barbarous  and  rude 
times,  in  which  the  land  is  wide,  and  those  who 
occupy  it  few  in  number,  compared  with  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  maintain  population.  There 
has  been  much  idle  discussion  respecting  the  first 
origin  of  slavery,  which  is  about  as  profitless  as  an 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  evil  in  eeneral.  In  a 
barbarous  state  of  society,  and  with  the  scanty 
population  which  is  its  concomitant,  slavery  seems 
to  us  to  be  inevitable.  Tribes,  or  parties  of  the 
same  tribe,  struggle  for  power,  and  the  conquerors 
seize  the  only  thing  of  intrinsic  value  belonging 
to  the  conquered — that  is,  their  labor ;  in  other 
words,  they  iuake  slaves  of  them.  Among  a 
thous^ind  other  examples,  it  was  in  this  manner 
that  the  Spartans  made  slaves  of  the  Helots. 

Antiquity  knew  nothing  of  a  servant  in  our  sense 
of  the  word.  All  servants  were  either  slaves  or 
bondsmen  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Pei-siuns,  and  the  Jews.  In  reference  to  the  last 
of  these  nations,  the  late  Lord  Eldon,  a  very  great 
lawyer,  a  very  small  politician,  and  no  philosopher 
at  all,  was  so  satisfied  that  Hebrew  slavery  was 
even  of  divine  origin,  that  the  pious  Tory  used  it 
deliberately,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  as  an 
argument  against  all  African  emancipation  by  free- 
born  Britons.  Even  in  our  times  the  greater  part 
of  labor  in  all  rude  and  under^peopled  countries  is 
performed  by  slaves,  under  one  modification  or 
another.  Russia  and  Turkey  are  striking  exam- 
ples. It  is  not  religion,  nor  morality,  nor  the  lib- 
erty of  the  ruling  classes,  that  overtlurows  slavery, 
and  substitutes  free  labor  for  it ;  but  density  of 
population,  and  its  necessary  result,  low-priced 


labor,  which  makes  it  more  convenient  and  profit- 
able to  hire  ftee  laborers  than  to  breed  and  main- 
tain slaves.  In  China,  without  having  attained 
any  very  high  pitch  of  morality,  slavery  has  dis- 
appeared through  mere  density  of  population.  It 
has  done  the  same  in  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  Hindustan,  which  are  thickly  inhabited, 
while  in  the  thinly  inhabited  regions  of  the  south 
of  the  same  counti^  there  still  exist  some  millions 
of  slaves.  Julius  Csesar  sold  by  public  auction 
whole  cities  of  Gaul  as  slaves,  because  there  was  a 
good  market  for  slaves  in  Italy.  Had  the  Italy  of 
his  day  containe.1,  like  the  present,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  the 
I  hero,  philosopher,  and  fine  writer  would  have  been 
I  saved  the  dishonor  of  such  exploits ;  for  his  Gallic 
'  slaves,  instead  of  being  a  profitable  import  into  the 
Roman  market,  would  have  been  worse  than  a 
drug — a  mere  import  of  pauperism. 

Our  own  country  is  as  good  an  example  as  can 
well  be  adduced  for  the  manner  in  which  slavery 
came  to  be  abolished  among  us.  Our  worthy  Saxon 
and  Norman  ancestors  rioted  in  slavery.  It  dis- 
appeared gradually  and  slowly,  from  sheer  inanity, 
the  Le^sTature  of  our  free  country  never  once 
having  interfered  to  put  it  down.  The  silent  opera- 
tion of  a  leading  principle  of  that  hard-hearted 
science,  colitical  economy,  did  it  all.  It  had  not 
wholly  aisappeared  in  England  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  It  lasted, 
therefore,  during  1,300  years  that  we  were  stanch 
Roman  Catholics,  and  fifty  since  we  were  zetUous 
Protestants.  In  Scotland,  it  seems  to  have  gen- 
erally disappeared  about  the  same  time  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  some  traces  of  it  stul 
existed  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  down 
to  the  lost  year  but  one  of  the  last  century.  The 
parties  who  were  in  this  condition  of  quasi  slavery 
were  certain  colliers  and  salt-manufacturei*s,  who, 
until  the  year  1799,  when  a  statute  was  piissed 
for  their  emancipation,  might  be  bought  and  sold 
along  with  the  collieries  and  salt-pans  to  which 
they  were  attached.  Some  of  these,  once  Cale- 
donian slaves,  are  still  living  ;  and  slavery  itself 
was  thus  in  existence  when  Robert  Bunis  was 
singing,  that,  save  the  chains  of  love,  **  the  brave 
Caledonian"  was  '*  as  free  as  the  air  of  his  moun- 
tains." 

The  villeinage  of  Russia  is,  without  a  doubt, 
doomed  also  to  perish,  not  through  Russian  virtue, 
but  pretty  much  through  the  same  process  with 
that  which  extinguished  slavery  in  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Were,  for  example,  the  pop- 
ulation of  Russia,  compared  to  the  number  of  her 
present  inhabitants,  relatively  as  great  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  England  of  Elizabeth  compared  to 
that  of  the  England  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  or  of 
the  Conquest,  it  is  certain  that  Russian  slavery 
must  at  once  cease  and  determine.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  America  it  will  terminate,  probably,  in 
the  same  way ;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the 
Great  Republic  with  a  population  of  50,000,000, 
which  it  will  have  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
slavery  along  with  it.  Even  now  it  lives  only  by 
virtue  of  bhick  skin  and  oblique  facial  angle. 

No  sooner  did  cheap  and  abundant  tree  labor 
come  to  displace  slavery  in  England  by  undersell- 
ing it  in  the  market,  than  that  Legislature  which 
had  never  badged  to  put  it  down,  Mgan  to  tamper 
with  free  labor,  and  to  put  its  own  price  on  it. 
The  first  statute  for  this  purpose  was  as  early  as 
1349,  in  tho  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  ;  and  its 
preamble  protended,  that  in  conseqiXenco  of  tho 
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plague  and  other  causes,  such  a  scarcity  of  ser- 
vants was  created,  that  many  **  seeing  the  necessity 
of  masters,  would  not  serve  unless  they  might 
receive  excessive  wages  ;^'  which  excessive  wages 
could,  of  course,  only  mean  the  market  price  of 
labor  ;  what  labor  was,  in  fact,  intrinsically  worth. 
Many  statutes  followed  thb  one,  compelling 
laborers  and  servants  to  work,  and  regulating 
their  wages,  diet,  apparel,  and  games — a  tissue 
of  impertinence  which  shows  that  English  Parlia- 
ments 500  years  ago  legislated  in  the  spirit  of 
the  laws-  of  the  Emperor  Christophe  of  Hayti. 
The  working  clergy,  that  is,  the  poor  curates  of 
the  time,  the  pretext  being  their  *'  scant  numbers," 
had  their  wages  also  fixed  like  those  of  day 
laborers.  By  a  statute  of  the  religious  King 
Ilenry  the  Eighth,  imleed,  husbandmen  and 
Liborers,  with  prentices,  women  and  others,  were 
forbid  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  English  ; 
leaving  them,  however,  it  may  be  supposed,  the 
liberty  to  read  it  in  Greek. 

Tampering  with  the  wages  of  labor,  in  short, 
appears  to  have  been  the  rule  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  477  years  which  elapsed  between  the  first 
act  of  Edward  the  Third  having  this  object  in  view, 
to  the  sixth  of  George  the  Fourth,  which  repealed 
the- combination  laws.  At  present  (we  must  refer 
to  Mr.  Smith's  work  for  details)  the  relations 
l)etween  master  and  servant  are  tolerably  well  de- 
fined ;  but  the  struggle  that  brought  this  state  of 
thines  about  was  a  long  and  a  severe  one,  between 
freedom  and  philosophy  on  one  side,  and  power 
and  prejudice  on  the  otner. 

Officb  or  THE  Living  Age, 
25th  Oct.,  1852. 

DANIEL   AVEBSTER   IS   DEAD. 

As  wc  looked  out  yesterday  upon  the  bright  foliage  of 

the  autumn  woods,   through   the   thinned  branches  of 

vrbich  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  Sabbath  was  gleaming, 

wo  heard  the  first  gun  booming  from  Boston  as  a  signal 

of  the  sod  bereavement  which  for  several  days  had  been 

impending.     And  as  minute  after  minute  the  windows 

rattled  at  each  discharge,  our  hearts  felt  the  sound  as 

that  of  earth  falling  upon  the  coffin  of  a  father,  during 

the  choking  solemnity  which  gives  **  Earth  to  earth  ;  dust 

to  dust ;  ashes  to  ashes  !  ** 

From  the  Boston  Courier. 

UNES 

ON   HEARING    THB    MINUTE  GUNS    AND    TOLLED  BELLS  AN- 
NOUNCING THB   DEATH   OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

"■  But  hark  !  that  heary  sound.**  *  * 

Boom  on  !  thou  melancholy  minute  gun. 

Boom  on ! 
And  toll,  thou  solemn  bell ! 
To  sorrowing  hearts  your  story  tell — 
Ye  bid  the  Nation  robes  of  mouming  don  ; 
Her  stateraan*s  course  is  run  ! 

Down  through  the  still,  pure  air 

Of  this  clear  mom 
The  stricken  leaves  are  floating  everywhere  , 
Stripping  each  blithe  young  tree,  each  aged  thorn, 
Autumn,  with  fingers  chill,  retakes  his  vestments  fidjr ! 
Boom  on,  thou  melancholy  minute  gun. 

And  toll,  nA  bell. 
A  glorious  life  hath  faded  with  the  leaves — 
A  people  for  its  benefactor  grieves  ; 
At  height  of  hope,  death  ruthlessly  bereaves — 

Ring  on,  thou  tribute  knell  t 
Not  for  a  Hero's  rest. 

Thou  mournful  gon  . 
Not  o'er  the  shiyered  sword  and  trampl^  crest* 

And  carnage  done  ; — 


0  !  not  fbr  these,  thou  deep4ahed  bell, 

Thy^iheavy  tidings  swell ! 

His  nobler  fields  were  won    * 

Where  Peace  serenely  sat     ^  ^ 

In  halls  of  loftiest  state — 

Where  Faith  and  Honor  wait. 

To  guard  the  massive  gate  ; 

And  he  expires 

Amid  his  household  band, 

Propped  by  Affection's  tendercst  hand 

Beside  Home's  altar  fires  ! 

Calmly  to  welcome  rest. 

Life's  labors  done. 
Sinks  on  Columbia's  breast 

Her  honored  son  ! 
The  trappings  of  her  woe. 
From  east  to  farthest  west. 
Her  drooping  banners  soon  will  show  ; — 
From  north  to  south  thy  voice  shall  go. 

Thou  melancholy  gun  ; — 
Thy  funeral  notes,  0  dreary  bell. 
Shall  swing  through  many  a  distant  dell ! 
And  beat  with  startling  throbs  the  air 
O'er  crowded  marts — o'er  hamlets  fair  ; 
And  foreign  lauds  will  learn  to  weep 
Such  echoes,  wafted  o'er  the  deep  ! 
Not  least,  where  he  will  roam  no  more, 
By  fertile  lea,  or  sounding  shore — 

The  blank  will  be  ! 
His  kindly  greeting,  ready  hand — 
His  aspect,  dignified,  yet  bland. 

His  bearing  free. 
Forever  more  are  gone  ! 
Toll  on,  sad  bell — and  thou,  stem  gun, 

Boom  on  ! 
Te  poured  his  requiem  notes  at  earliest  room — 

And  with  the  unclouded  sun, 
His  life,  on  earth  well  done. 
In  worlds  of  light  and  joy  is  just  begun  ! 
Ours  is  the  grief — his  the  high  triumph  won. 
Peal  on  !  of  both  the  voice,  thou  signal  gun  !  - 
Boiton,  Oct  24,  1862.  W.  W.  M. 


From  the  8i)rlngfield  Republican. 

LIVE   OAK — A   SONNET. 

The  kingly  oak  that  crowned  the  distant  height 
Grew  daily  purple  in  the  Autumn  light ; 
Frost  after  frost,  that  fell  so  chill  and  cold. 
But  changed  its  ripening  glories  into  gold. 
And  travellers  in  the  vallay  paused  to  gaze 
Where  it  was  burning  in  the  sunset  blaze. 

A  night  passed  by— a  dark  and  dreary  time  ; — 
Then  the  sweet  Sabbath  dawned  upon  the  world  ; 

But  those  great  branches  glistened  in  the  rime 
Silent  and  bare — their  mantling  beauty  furled  ! 

Wbbsteb  !    Thy  character,  though  post  thy  life, 
Still  on  the  height  majestically  towers, 

Each  root  and  branch  was  knit  in  noble  strife  *, 
lU fallen fruitt  iU  golden  leaves  are  ours. 

J.  G.  H. 

A  LITTLB   WORD. 

A  LITTLB  word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A  motion  or  a  tear, 
Has  often  healed  the  heart  that 's  broken, 

And  made  a  friend  sincere. 

A  word — a  look — ^luui  crushed  to  earth 

Full  many  a  budding  flower, 
Which,  had  a  smile  but  owned  its  birth, 

Woi]dd  bless  life's  darkest  hour. 

Then  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing 

A  pleasant  word  to  speak  ; 
The  (ace  you  wear — the  thoughts  you  bring — 

The  heart  may  heal  or  break. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTBR. 

Fno  Ibe  (I>ai»cniUc|  Bgdos  PuM,  »th  OeU 

One  of  the  moat    remaduble  oocuions   that 
Fiuieuil  Hall  ever  witnet»ed  was  the  meeting  c 
Tened  yeaterdny  to  du  honor  to  departed  greatnc 
Fur  tliia  purpose,  at  noon,  when  the  men  of  B<«l 
nre  apt  to  be  most  engnosed   in  bueinMS,  a  v 
multitude  completely  hiled  thia  veaeratad  pla 
The  mourning  drapery  coTered  the  windowa,  wt 
the  army  of  hurners  within  thed   a  dim  religii 
licht.     Noiaeleaaly,  with  aaddened  luota,  (he  peo- 
ple  occupied   the    hall ;    and   while   waiting    Ibr 
urganiintinn,  alinoat  nil  ejea  ware  contemptatiag 
tbe  great  picture  of  Ueal^  »  Webster  which  adonis 
the  walla.     At  the  appointed  time,  Hon.  Sdnard 
Everett   colled   the   meeting  to  order,  when  the 


Mayor  Seaver,  in  a  brief  and  neat  maoDer,  au- 
Dounceii  the  object  of  the  meeting,  dwelt  on  the 
IntereeC   Mr.  Webater  ever  felt  in   Boaton,  and 

3oke  of  hi«  last  addreaa  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Col. 
eoid,*  in  a  few  remarka,  a«  hapiiily  conceived  as 
the^  were  impresaivety  delivered,  introduced  a 
aeriea  ofreBolutionB,  eipresaive  of  the  public  grief 
at  the  great  calamity.  Two  speeches  then  fol- 
lowsd,  of  auch  beauty  of  diction  and  touching 
eloquence  as  to  demonatrate,  that  though  the 
voice  of  the  great  orator  was  silent,  jet  there 
remuined  those  who  could  worthily  fipeak  his 
praise.  The  efiurt  of  Hon.  Cieorge  S.  Killard  was 
worthy  of  his  reputation.  It  was  classical.  Couch- 
ing, and  of  great  beauty,  while  portions  of  it  were 
received  with  great  sensation.  It  was  a  speech 
which,  in  the  conception  and  delivery,  would  have 
graced  any  occobob-  The  address  of  Hon,  Ed- 
ward Everett  was  a  master  eSbrt  of  this  accom- 
plished orator.  Such  strains  of  pathetic,  heart- 
moving  eloquence  are  seldom  heard.  Great  oooa- 
sions  only  call  them  forth,  and  this  was  f«lt  bj  all 
to  be  a  great  occasion.  The  sensatitm  it  produced, 
the  effect  seen  in  eyes  unused  to  weep,  was  the 
best  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  gifted  orator  ;  and 
at  times  it  may  he  said,  with  the  strictness  of 
truth,  that  FaneuU  Hall  was  in  tears.  It  was 
admirably  calculated,  in  tbe  new  foots  of  thriUing 
interest  it  presented,  to  increase  respect  for  Daaiel 
Webster  as  a  friend  and  a  man. 

This  was  indeed  a  remarkable  toeeting — remark- 
able in  the  numbers  composing  it — in  the  profound 
silence  ttiat  chorocteriied  it — in  the  sympathy 
that  existed  between  tbe  speakers  and  tbe  auoieDce 
—in  the  appropriateness  of  the  proceedings — and 
in  the  hi^h  charaeterof  the  speeches.  It  was  a 
fitting  tribute  by  the  citiMU  of  Bostoa  to  thv 
memory  of  the  great  man  whom  they  oo  touchingly 
deplore. 

u.  hiluid's  bpbcb. 

A  great  man  has  passed  away  from  «arth.  A 
bi^hiaing  light  is  exUngoi*b«d,  and  a  atnmg 


column  has  rallen.  We,  who  wets  guided  by  that 
li(;ht,  who  leaned  upon  that  colomn,  are  left  to 
wulk  by  renter  rays,  to  rest  upon  feebler  supports. 
1  iLui  not  here  to  pronounce  a  eulocy  upon  Dnnlal 
^Vcl)Bter,  nor  you  to  hear  one.  A  fresh  grief  ia 
iinpiitient  of  details.  We  are  here  to  mourn,  and 
HOC  to  praise  him.  Ton  need  not  that  I  should 
ui]Pild  to  you  the  treasures  of  his  greatness.  Yon 
nend  not  that  I  should  set  forth  to  you  his  claim* 
lis  u  lunst,  an  orator,  a  st&tesman,  and  a  patriot. 
Vi>u  Vnow  them  all  too  welt.  To  suppose  yoa  ^ 
iiiinint  of  them  is  to  suppose  you  ignorant  ctf  tM 
liistijry  of  your  country,  wl^ere  they  am  written  in 
UncM  aright  as  the  belt  of  Orion. 

It  is  Dtting  for  ua  to  be  here  aassmbled  witli 
th(:se  countenances  of  sadness.  In  the  genmd 
berL'avement,  ours  is  a  particular  loss,  fbr  he  b»- 
lungod  to  us.  It  is  now  thirty  yean  since  he  was 
sent  by  the  citizens  of  Boston  to  take  part  in  th« 
councils  of  the  nation,  and  since  that  time  he  has 
been  the  foremost  man  in  this  community.  His 
e)<;qiience  has  kindled,  his  wisdom  has  giiided,'hiB 
cip^irience  has  taught  us.  All  of  us  have  tamsd, 
Q^aiu  and  again,  to  look  at  his  commanding  pres- 
ence, which,  however  often  it  might  be  seen, 
swiiiad  an  ever  new  expression  of  intelleetual 
poner  and  weight  of  character.  Two  generatioas 
uf  children  have  pointed  him  out  te  one  another, 
us  he  moved  along  our  streets.  None  of  us  who 
liAvo  seen  him  can  ever  have  any  other  ideal  imago 
of  greatness  than  that  which  his  face  and  form 
hiive  left  upon  our  memories.  He  was  our  pride 
nnil  our  boast,  whom  wo  delighted  to  show  to  th« 
htr:inger  as  the  grandest  growth  of  our  soil  and 
iiur  institutions.  "  When  the  ear  heard  him,  then 
it  blessed  him  ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  bim.  It  gave 

liut  the  inSuence  whiob  moved  from  here  has 
gone  forth  Co  the  ends  of  the  earth.  His  voioe  of 
LHilom  and  power,  which  was  at  home  among  as, 
IS  penetrated  wherever  there  was  an  opmasor 
be  rebuked  or  a  victim  to  be  cheered.  Sre^ 
here  it  has  brou^t  hope  to  tiie  stniggUng  km 
0  down-trodden,  and  eonfiision  to   tb  wroog- 

it  from  one  land  alone — not  in  one  tonj;ae 
',  will  his  death  be  mourned.     fVom  the  nor 


of  the  globe  tributes  and  testinonj  will  bo 
giithered  up.  The  shepherd  who  lends  his  floek 
beneath  the  clear  skies  of  Qreeoe — tfaeoavalierthkt 


globe  tnbul  _.      

;:ithered  up.     The  shepherd  who  lends  hi*  floek 

will  all,  when  they  hear  of  h 
■""■1  grief  at  a  common  loss.  Liberty  will  rndnm 
lumpion — humanity  a  friend, 
liere  is  a  strong  propriety  in  our  meeting  hert 
tn  <lo  honor  to  the  memory  of  this  cteai'man. 
With  this  spot  his  image  is  indiaaolubly  aaaod- 
'  "*     Here  we  have  Iwea  aoonatomsd  U 


iguther,  to  hani  npon  hb  words,  to  be  guided  by 
ia  counsel!,  andaustained  by  his  strength,  tiera 
you  have,  a^a  and  agMn,  loaks^^pon  his  m*- 


jestic  finn,  and  Uiat  noUe,  inlelleetoal  ouonte- 
nooco  to  whioh  no  artist  has  yat  done  fbll  jnstiM. 
Hero  joa  hato  smb  him  sli«lch  forth  that  stmig 


«/«^v/ 
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right  hand  of  his,  as  if  he  were  hollowing  out  for 
the  mountain  streams  the  channels  in  which  they 
should  flow.  Here  jou  have  heard  his  burning 
and  powerful  eloquence — the  lightning  of  passion 
running  along  the  iron  links  of  argument.  Have 
seen,  do  I  say  1  Have  heard  ?  Surely  you  see  and 
hear  him  now.  Evoked  by  the  potent  genius  of 
the  place,  the  departed  hours  and  the  departed 
man  come  back  again.  We  need  not  that  pictured 
canvas  to  recall  his  mighty  presence.  In  the 
mind's  eye  you  see  once  more  tnat  heroic  shape — 
that  glowing  tmd  inspired  countenance.  In  the 
mind's  ear  you  hear  again  that  deeply-freighted 
YOice  which  has  so  often  made  the  hearts  of  thou- 
sands swell  and  throb  like  one.  The  shadow  of 
him  we  have  lost  is  more  than  the  living  forms 
of  all  who  are  left. 

Great  men  are  among  the  best  gifts  which  God 
bestows  upon  a  people.  In  this  respect  He  has 
not  hidden  his  face  from  us.  Great  men  have  been 
among  us,  by  whom  we  have  been  led  and  Ibrmed 
and  upheld ;  men  wise  in  council,  brave  in  action, 
earnest  in  patriotic  purpose,  and  faithful  to  duty. 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  Marshall, 
are  illustrious  names.  History  has  none  greater 
or  better  to  show.  And  now  another — a  commen- 
surate spirit — has  been  summoned  away  from  the 
cares  and  trials  of  life,  to  take  his  place  by  their 
side.  But  we,  that  stand  looking  with  weeping 
eyes  into  his  open  grave,  should  not  forget  to 
toank  God  for  what  we  have  had — fur  his  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  rich  and  crowded  life — for 
all  that  he  has  done  for  liberty  and  for  law — for 
the  confidence  which  his  presence  inspired — for 
the  wisdom  that  saw  the  right,  and  the  firmness 
that  maintained  it — for  his  great  powers  of  thougltt 
and  speech — for  the  precious  legacy  of  his  writings, 
y  Let  us  be  thankful  that  such  hands  have  shaped 
the  moulds  in  which  Uio  opinions  of  so  many  have 
been  cast. 

It  is  now  almost  half  a  century  since  the  nation 
was  called  upon  to  mourn  the  sudden  and  appal- 
ling death  of  the  man  who,  by  the  greatness  of 
his  genius,  and  the  greatness  of  his  services,  sug- 
^ts  the  most  obvious  parallel  to  him  who  has 
just  been  taken  firom  us.  He  died  in  the  prime  of 
his  life,  when  his  country  had  reason  to  expect 
many  more  years  of  valuable  labor  and  influence. 
He  died  by  what,  if  actions  derive  their  character 
from  the  motives  that  prompt  them,  may  be  called 
a  felon  stroke  and  an  assiissin^s  hand.  When  the 
news  of  Hamilton's  death  smote  upon  the  land, 
the  geneml  sorrow  was  mixed  up  with  a  burning 
sense  of  wrung,  with  a  stupefying  shock  *of  sur- 

Srise  and  the  wreck  of  high  expectations  suddenly 
ashed  in  pieces.  Ours  is  a  serener  grief,  for  ours 
is  a  more  natural,  a  more  endurable  bereavement. 
Daniel  Webster  had  reached  that  period  of  life 
when  it  becomes  a  man  to  set  his  house  in  order, 
and  wait  his  final  summons.  As  year  after  year 
passed  by,  and  found  us  still  leaning  on  his  wis- 
dom and  experience,  which  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  its  widening  relations  made  more  and 
more  important — when  dates  and  the  inexorable 
hours  compelled  us  to  admit  that  he  was  netting  to 
be  an  old  man — we  could  not  help  sometimes  ask- 
ing ourselves,  to  whom  should  we  turn  when  this 
support  should  have  been  withdrawn  ?  For  some 
time  past — though  we  hav.e  struggled  against  the 
conviction — we  have  been  foroea  to  acknowledge 
that  time  and  toil  were  making  inroads  upon  his 
vigorous  frame.  He  has  died  full  of  years  and 
fiiS  of  honor,  with  no  duty  unperformed  and  no 


trust  undischarged.  He  has  done  his  work  and 
earned  his  crown.  And  as  we  have  such  cause 
for  gratitude  for  his  long  and  great  life,  so  let  us 
also  be  thankful  for  the  mercy  which  so  ordered 
its  close,  that  he  died  by  no  lingering  and  painful 
decay,  making  him  dead  while  yet  living — that  he 
died  with  all  his  glorious  faculties  unimpaired — 
and  that  this  great  orb,  which  had  so  long  guided 
and  cheered  us  with  its  light,  sunk  below  the  ho- 
rizon undimmed  by  a  single  cloud. 

And  there  are  other  soothing  and  consoling  re- 
flections that  temper  this  stroke.  No  man  knoweth 
the  place  of  his  sepulchre.  In  the  Kast,  there  is 
a  touching  benediction  :  May  you  die  among  your 
kindred.  This  blessing  was  given  unto  him.  Ho 
died  as  the  heart  hopes  to  die.  He  died  in  his 
own  home,  amid  those  scenes  of  natural  Ijeauty 
endeared  to  him  by  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  many 
eventful  years,  with  the  faces  of  family,  kindred, 
and  friends  around  his  bed,  religion  pillowing  hb 
head,  in  that  mellow  and  pensive  season  of  the 
year  so  dear  to  his  thoughtful  and  tender  spirit, 
with  his  own  trees  waving  before  his  dying  eyes, 
and  that  voice  of  the  sea,  which  he  loved  so  well, 
soothing  his  dying  ear  : — 

For  him  there  is  no  longer  any  future. 

His  life  is  bright — bright  without  spot  it  was. 

And  oannut  cease  to  be.     No  ominous  hour 

Knocks  at  his  door  with  tidings  of  mishap. 

Far  off*  is  he,  above  desire  and  fear  ; 

No  more  submitted  to  the  chance  and  change 

Of  the  unsteady  planets.     Oh  't  is  well 

"With  him  !     But  who  knows  what  the  coming  hour 

Veiled  in  thick  darkness  brings  for  us  ? 

Yes,  ray  friends,  for  us.  These  words  are  not  in- 
appropriate to  the  hour  and  the  placn.  We  are 
a  great,  a  powerful,  a  prosperous  pjople  ;  l>ut  then? 
are  dangers  in  our  path,  and  we  know  not  what 
is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  the  coming  hours. 
When  we  shall  have  discharged  the  last  sad  duty 
to  this  great  statesman  and  patriot,  and  laid  that 
illustrious  head  in  the  grave,  who  can  fail  to  offer 
up  a  fervent  supplication  that  a  double  porti(m  of 
his  spirit  may  bo  upon  us  ?  May  his  influence 
help  to  save  us  from  the  evils  of  selfish  ambition, 
of  grasping  injustice,  of  headlong  fanaticism.  May 
he  continue  to  infuse  into  our  councils  the  spirit 
of  wisdom,  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  the  spirit  of 
peace. 

What  living  man  is  so  eloquent  as  death  f 
What  living  nps  can  speak  like  those  on  which 
the  grave  has  set  its  seal  of  silence  !  From  the 
book  of  Job  to  the  newspaper  of  to-day,  the  same 
teachings  have  been  drawn  from  the  dread  presence 
which  no  custom  can  make  familiar.  Ihe  coM 
and  rigid  frame — the  mute  tongue — the  dim  eye 
— the  powerless  hand,  have  ever  given  occiision  to 
poets  and  moralists  to  discourse  on  tho  vanity  of 
human  wishes  and  the  shadowy  nature  of  human 
hopes.  But  the  death  of  the  great  and  good  hsus 
other  lessons  than  these.  While  it  toadies  iin- 
pressingly  that  that  which  is  mortal  must  die,  it 
teaches  also,  not  less  impressively,  that  that  which 
is  immortal  shall  not  taste  of  death.  '^  I  still 
live,*'  were  among  the  last  words  of  Webster. 
They  are  yet  true.  His  works,  his  words,  his  ex- 
amples, his  life,  still  live.  A  death  like  his — so 
simply,  80  serenely  great — brightened  by  hope  and 
faith,  and  love— -mgnifiod  with  the  pcrtect  posses- 
sion of  such  glorious  powers,  is  not  so  much  the 
close  of  one  day  as  the  dawn  of  another — not  so 
much  the  putting  off  of  mortality  as  the  putting 
on  of  immortality.    When  we  read  of  such  an 
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totlmnasia,  we  seem  to  hear  a  voice  from  the  sky 
which  says — **  Lift  up  that  dejected  brow,  and 
tlie  hands  which  are  cast  down.  The  death  which 
you  lament  is  but  a  great  event  in  the  life  of  the 
soul.  It  is  a  change,  and  not  a  dissolution.  It  is 
the  gate  to  a  new  sphere,  in  which  the  mind, 
enriched  with  larger  powers,  shall  enter  upon 
broader  fields  of  action  and  duty,  where  nobler 
struggles  shall  task  the  strength,  and  more  prec- 
ious crowTis  reward  the  victory — where  the  hopes 
and  the  dreaius  of  earth  shall  be  turned  to  sight, 
and  the  broken  circles  of  life  be  rounded  to  the 
perfect  orb.** 

¥R.  Everett's  speech. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Fellow-Citizens : — I  never  arose  to 
address  an  assembly,  when  I  was  so  little  fit,  body 
or  mind,  to  perform  the  duty  ;  and  I  never  felt  so 
keenly  how  inadequate  are  words  to  express  such 
an  emotion  as  manifestly  pervades  this  meetine  in 
common  with  the  whole  country.  There  is  out 
one  voice  that  ever  fell  upon  my  ear,  which  could 
do  justice  to  such  an  occasion.  That  voice,  alas  ! 
we  shall  hear  no  more  forever.  No  more  at  the 
bar  will  it  unfold  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  law  ; 
no  more  will  it  speak  conviction  to  admiring  sen- 
ates ;  no  more  in  this  hall,  the  chosen  theatre  of 
his  intellectual  dominion,  will  it  lift  the  soul  as 
with  tlie  swell  of  the  pealing  organ,  or  stir  the 
blood  with  the  tones  of  a  clarion,  in  the  inmost 
chambers  of  the  heart. 

We  are  assembled,  fellow-citizens,  to  pour  out 
the  fulness  of  our  feelings ;  not  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  do  honcir  t)  the  groat  man  who  is  taken 
from  us  ;  most  uf8uredly,not  with  the  presumptu- 
ous hope  on  my  part  to  magnify  his  name  and  his 
praise.  They  are  spread  throughout  the  land. 
From  East  to  West,  and  from  North  to  South 
(which  he  knew,  as  he  told  you,  only  that  he 
might  embrace  them  in  the  arms  of  loving  patriot- 
ism), a  voice  of  lamentation  has  already  gone 
forth,  such  as  has  not  echoed  through  the  land, 
since  the  death  of  him  who  was  **  first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." 

You  have  listened,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  submitted  to  you  by  Col. 
Heard.  I  thank  him  for'  offering  them.  It  does 
honor  to  his  heart,  and  to  those  with  whom  he  acts 
in  politics,  and  whom  I  have  no  doubt  he  well  rep- 
resents, that  he  has  stepped  forward  so  liberally 
on  this  occasion.  The  resolutions  are  emphatic, 
sir,  but  I  feel  that  they  do  not  Siiy  too  much.  No 
one  will  think  they  overstate  the  magnitude  of 
our  loss,  who  is  capable  of  appreciating  a  character 
like  that  of  Daniel  Webster.  Who  of  us,  fellow- 
citizens,  that  h:i8  known  him — that  has  witnessed 
the  masterly  skill  with  which  he  would  pour  the 
full  efiiilgencc  of  his  mind  on  some  contested  legal 
and  constitutional  principle,  till  what  seemed  hard 
and  obscure  became  as  plain  as  day  ;  who  that  had 
seen  him,  in  all  the  glory  of  intellectual  ascen- 
dency— 

Ride  on  the  wirlwind  and  direct  the  atorm 

of  parliamentary  conflict;  who  that  has  drunk  of 
the  pure  fountains  of  wisdom  and  thought  io  the 
volumes  ef  his  writings ;  who,  alas,  sir,  that  has 
i^en  him 


in  his  happier  hoar 


Of  social  pleasure,  ill-ezohangod  for  powvr, 

that  has  come  within  the  benignant  foscination  of 
hia  Bmild,  has  felt  the  proasoze  of  hit  hand,  and 


tasted  the  sweets  of  his  fireside  eloquence,  wiE 
think  that  the  resolutions  say  too  mucii  ? 

No,  fellow-citizens,  we  come  together  not  to  do 
honor  to  him,  but  to  do  justice  to  ourselves.  We 
obey  an  impulse  from  within.  Such  a  feeling  can- 
not be  pent  up  in  solitude.  We  must  meet,  neigh- 
bor with  neighbor,  citizen  with  citizen,  man  with 
man,  to  sympathize  with  each  other.  If  we  did 
not  mute  nature  would  rebuke  us.  The  granite 
hills  of  New  Uampshire,  within  whose  shadows  he 
drew  his  first  breath,  would  cry  shame  ;  Plymouth 
Rock,  which  all  but  moved  at  his- approach  ;  the 
slumbering  echoes  of  this  hall,  which  rung  ho 
grandly  with  his  voice  ;  that  **  silent  but  majestic 
orator,"  which  rose  in  no  mean  degree  at  his  com- 
mand on  Bunker  Ilill — all,  all  would  cry  out  at  our 
degeneracy  and  ingratitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  stand  here  to  pronounce 
the  eulogy  of  Mr.  Webster  ;  it  is  not  necessary. 
Eulogy  has  already  performed  her  first .  offices  tt) 
his  memory.  As  the  mournful  tidings  have 
flashed  through  the  country,  the  highest  officers  of 
nation  and  state,  the  most  dignified  official  bodies, 
the  most  prominent  individuals,  without  distinc- 
tion of  party,  the  press  of  the  country,  the  great 
voice  of  the  land,  all  have  spoken,  and  with  one 
accord  of  opinion  and  feeling,  and  a  unanimity 
that  does  honor  at  once  to  the  object  of  this  touch- 
ing attestation  and  to  those  who  make  it.  The 
record  of  his  life,  from  the  humble  roof  beneath 
which  he  was  bom  (with  no  inheritance  but  pov- 
erty and  an  honored  name),  up  through  the  ardu- 
ous paths  of  manhood,  which  he  trod  with  lion 
heart  and  giant  stops,  till  they  conducted  him  to 
the  helm  of  state — this  stirring  narrative,  not  un- 
familiar before,  has,  with  melancholy  promptitude, 
within  the  last  three  days,  been  again  sent  abroad 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  has 
spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi. 
Struggling  poverty  has  l)een  cheered  afresh ;  lionest 
ambition  has  been  kindled ;  patriotic  resolve  lim 
been  invigorated  ;  while  all  have  mourned. 

The  poor  boy  at  the  village  school  has  taken 
comfort  as  he  has  read  that  the  time  was  when 
Daniel  Webster,  whose  father  told  him  he  should 
go  to  college  if  he  had  to  sell  every  acre  of  his  farm 
to  pay  the  expense,  laid  his  head  on  the  shoulder 
of  that  fond  and  discerning  parent,  and  wept  the 
thanks  he  could  not  speak.  The  pal3  student  who 
ekes  out  his  scanty  support  by  extra  toil,  has 
gathered  comfort,  when  reminded  that  the  first 
jurist,  statesman  and  orator  of  the  time,  earned 
with  his  weary  fingers,  by  the  midnight  lamp,  tlie 
means  of  securing  the  same  advantages  of  educa- 
tion to  a  beloved  brother.  Every  trtt&-hearted 
citizen  throughout  the  Uni(m  has  felt  an  honest 
pride  as  he  re-peruses  the  narrative,,  iii  refl^titig 
I  that  he  lives  beneath  a  constitution  and  a  govern- 
ment under  which  such  a  man  has  been  formed  and 
trained,  and  that  he  himself  is  eompatriot  with 
him.  He  does  more,  sir ;  he  reflects  with  grati- 
tude that  in  consequence  of  what  that  man  has 
done,  and  written,  and  said — in  the  results  of  his 
eff)rts  to  strengthen  the  pillars  of  the  Union — a 
safer  inheritance  of  civil  hberty,  a  stronger  assur- 
ance that  these  blessingis  will  endure,  wiB  descend 
to  his  childreuw- 

I  know,  Mr.  Mayor,  how  presumptuous  it  would 
be  to  dwell  on  any  personal  causes  of  grief,  in  the 

Sresence  of  this  august  sorrow  which  spreads  its 
ark  wings  ofer  the  land.  Yon  will  not,  however, 
be  oflbnded,  if,  bj  way  of  apology  for  putting  my- 
self forward  <m  this  oooasion,  I  say  that  my  nUr 
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tions  with  Mr.  Webflter  run  further  back  than 
those  of  almost  any  one  in  this  community.  They 
besan  the  first  year  he  came  to  live  in  Boston. 
When  I  was  but  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  I  attended 
a  little  private  school  in  Short  street  (as  it  was 
then  called  ;  it  is  now  the  continuation  of  Kings- 
ton street),  kept  by  the  late  Hon.  Ezekiel  Webster, 
the  elder  brother  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  a 
brother  worthy  of  his  kindred.  Owing  to  illness, 
or  some  other  cause  of  absence  on  his  part,  the 
school  was  kept  for  a  short  time  by  Daniel  W  ebster, 
then  a  student  of  law  in  Mr.  Gore's  office ;  and  on 
this  occasion,  47  or  48  years  ago,  and  I  a  child  of 
ten,  our  acquaintance,  since  then  never  interrupted, 
began. 

When  I  entered  public  life,  it  was  with  his  en- 
couragement. In  1838, 1  acted,  fellow-citizens,  as 
your  organ  in  the  great  ovation  which  you  gave 
him  in  this  hall.  When  he  came  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  1841,  it  was  on  his  recommenda- 
tion that  T,  living  in  the  utmost  privacy  beyond  the 
Alps,  was  appointed  to  a  very  high  office  abroad  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  he  gave  me  the 
highest  proof  of  his  confidence,  in  entrusting  tome 
the  care  of  conducting  his  works  through  the  press. 
May  I  venture,  sir,  to  add  that  in  the  last  letter 
but  one  which  I  had  the  happiness  to  receive  from 
him, — alluding,  with  a  kind  of  sad  presentiment, 
which  I  could  not  then  fully  appeciate,  but  which 
now  unmans  me,  to  these  kindly  relations  of  half 
a  century, — he  adds :  *'  We  now  and  ^hen  see 
stretching  across  the  heavens,  a  clear,  blue, 
cerulean  sky,  without  cloud ,  or  mist,  or  haze.  And 
such  appeafv  to  me  our  acquaintance  from  the 
time  when  I  heard  you  for  a  week  recite  your 
lessons  in  the  little  school-house  in  Short  street  to 
the  date  hereof,''  21st  July,  1852. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  dwell  upon  tlie  traits  of 

Mr.  Webster's  public  character,  however  tempting 

the  theme.     Its  bright  developm^ents  in  a  long  life 

of  service  are  before  the  world  ;  they  are  wrt>ught 

£into  the  annals  of  the  country.     Whoever  in  auer 

dimes  shall  write  the  history  of  the  United  States 

&jfiar  the  last  forty  years  will  write  the  life  of  Daniel 

iWtebster ;  and  whoever  writes  the  life  of  Daniel 

VWebster,  as  it  ought  to  be  written,  will  write  the 

i  ibistory  of  the  Union  from  the  time  he  took  a  lead- 

liitff^fart  in  its  concerns.    I  prefer  to  allude  to  those 

rpnvate  traits  which  show  the  man,  the  kindness 

.  of  ittsiieart,  the  generosity  of  his  spirit,  his  freedom 

ifiroiB  all  the   bitterness  of  party,  the  unaffected 

gainhUiaess  of  bis  nature.    In  preparing  the  new 

.  editSoc  of*  his  works,  he  thought  proper  to  leave 

alm«it » every  thing  to  my  discretion — as  far  as 

.  mattos&of  taste  are  concerned.    One  thing  only 

be  onjtiBed  upon  me  with  an  earnestness  approacn- 

in^  to  A>  command.    **  My  friend,"  said  ne,  *'I 

wish  iG|  perpetuate  no  feuds.     I  have  lived  a  life 

of  streouoiis  political  warfare.     I  have  sometimes, 

tho(|gh  rsrely ,  and  that  in  self-defence,  been  led  to 

speak  of  gihers  with  severity.    I  beg  yoa,  where 

you  can  dott^ithout  wholly  changinj^  the  character 

.  of  the  speech,  and  thus  doing  essential  injustice  to 

.  me,  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  personality  of  this 

I  kind.    I  should  prefer  not  to  leave  a  word  that 

would. give'  unnecessary  pain  to  any  honest  men, 

:  liowe?er  opposed  to  me." 

But  I  need  not  tell  you,  feUow-citiiens,  that 

\  thera  is  no  one  of  our  distinguished  public  men 

V  whose  speeches  contain  leas  oocasioii  ror  such  an 

linjunotion.    Mr.  Webster   habituaUy  abatained 

from  the  ns^  of  the  poisonad  woapqpp  of  pervooal 

ioyectiye  or  partj  odium.    No  one  ooiud  more 


studiously  abstain  from  all  attempts  to  make  a  po- 
litical opponent  personally  hateful.  If  the  charac- 
ter of  our  congressional  discussions  has  of  late  years 
somewhat  declined  in  dignitv,  no  portion  of  the 
blame  lies  at  his  door.  WitL  Mr.  Calhoun,  who 
for  a  considenible  p)rtion  of  tho  time  wtis  his  chief 
antagonist,  and  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
most  direct  collision,  he  maintained  friendly  per- 
sonal relations.  lie  did  full  justice  to  bin  tiilent 
and  character.  You  remember  the  feeling  with 
which  he  spoke  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  turn,  entertiiined  a  just  esti- 
mate of  his  great  opponent's  worth.  lie  said, 
toward  the  close  of  his  life,  that  of  uU  the  Iciiding 
men  of  the  day,  **  there  was  not  one  whose  politi- 
cal course  had  been  more  strongly  marked  by  a 
strict  regard  to  truth  and  honor  than  Mr.  Web- 
ster's." 

One  of  the  resolutions  speaks  of  a  permanent 
memorial  to  Mr.  Webster.  I  do  not  know  what  is 
contemplated,  but  I  trust  that  such  a  memorial 
there  will  be.  I  trust  that  marble  and  brass,  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  artists  our  country  has 
produced,  will  be  put  in  requisition  to  reproduce 
to  us — and  nowhere  so  appropriately  as  in  this  hall 
— the  lineaments  of  that  notlo  form  and  l)eaming 
countenance  on  which  we  have  so  often  gazed  with 
delight.  But,  after  all,  fellow-citizens,  the  noblest 
monument  must  be  found  in  his  works.  There  ho 
will  live  and  speak  to  us  and  our  children  when 
brass  and  marole  have  crumbled  into  dust.  As  a 
repository  of  political  truth  and  practical  wisdom 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  government,  I  know  not 
where  we  shall  find  their  equal.  The  works  of  Burke 
suggest  themselves  to  the  mind,  as  tho  only  writ- 
ings in  our  language  that  can  sustain  the  comparison. 
Certainly  no  compositions  in  the  English  tongue 
can  take  precedence  of  those  of  Burke,  in  depth  of 
thought,  reach  of  forecast,  or  magnificence  ofstyk. 
I  think,  however,  it  may  be  said,  without  partial- 
ity, either  national  or  personal,  that  while  tho 
r^der  is  cloyed  at  last  with  tho  gorgeous  finish 
of  Burke's  diction,  there  is  a  severe  simplicity  and 
a  significant  plainness  in  Webster's  writing  that 
never  tires.  It  is  precisely  this  which  character- 
izes the  statesman  m  distinction  from  the  political 
philosopher.  In  political  disquisition  elaborated 
in  the  closet,  the  palm  must  perhaps  be  awarded 
to  Burke  oyer  all  others,  ancient  or  modem.  But 
in  the  actual  conflicts  of  the  senate,  man  against 
man  and  opinion  against  opinion  ;  in  the  noble  war 
of  debate,  where  measures  are  to  bo  sustained  and 
opposed,  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  depend — where  often  the 
line  of  intellectual  battle  is  changed  in  a  moment. 
— no  time  to  reflect,  no  leisure  to  cull  words,  or 
gather  up  illustrations,  but  all  to  be  decided  by  a 
vote,  although  the  reputation  of  a  life  may  be  at 
stake— all  this  is  a  very  diflerent  matter,  and  here 
Mr.  Webster  was  immeasurably  the  superior. 
Accordingly,  we  find  historically  (incredible  as  it 
sounds,  and  what  I  am  ready  to  say,  I  will  not 
believe,  though  it  is  unquestionably  true),  that 
these  inimitable  orations  of  Burke,  which  one  can- 
not read  withouta  thrill  of  admiration  to  his  fingers' 
ends,  actually  emptied  the  benches  of  Parliament. 
Ah,  gentlemen,  it  iras  very  diflferent  with  our  great 
parliamentary  orator.  He  not  only  chained  to 
their  seats,  willing,  or  if  there  were  such  a  thing, 
unwilling  senators ;  but  the  largest  hall  was  too 
small  for  his  au^nee.  On  the  memorable  7th  of 
Maroh^  184Q»  whan  ha  was  expected  to  speak 
iqwn  tha  gxeat  quaationa  then  pending  before  the 
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oonilry,  notoni;  m*  th«  Senate  Gbamber  tbnniged 
to  ib  iibiiMt  oapaeit;,  at  ko  early  boor,  but  all  the 
■MWgM  to  it,  the  rotanda  of  the  oa^itul  and  otbd 
Mm  areouea  of  the  citj,  werealiTa  wibh  the  crowds 
who  were  desirous  of  gtuDing  admittance.  Another 
•eaator,  not  a  political  friend,  wa*  eatitled  to  the 
doDT.  With  equal  good  taste  and  good  feeling  he 
stated  that"  he  was  aware  that  the  great  multitude 
had  not  come  together  to  hear  him  ;  and  he  was 

filensed  to  yield  the  floor  to  the  only  man,  na  lie 
alieved,  who  could  draw  together  such  an  asxem- 
bly."  This  sentiment — the  eSiiaion  of  parliamen- 
tary courtesy — will,  perhaps,  be  found  no  inade- 
quate etpreesioQ  of  what  will  finally  be  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity. 

Among  the  many  memorable  words  which  fell 
Erom  the  iipe  of  our  friend  just  before  they  were 
dueed  forever,  the  most  remarkable  are  those, 
which  Diy  friend  Ilillard  has  just  quoted— "  I  still 
Ltrs."  They  attest  the  serene  compceure  of  his 
mind,  the  Christian  heroism  with  which  he  was 
able  to  turn  his  consciousness  in  upon  itself,  and  ex- 
plore, step  by  step,  the  durk  passage,  (dork  to  us, 
hut  to  him  we  trust  already  ligbt^  from  above] 
which  connects  this  world  with  the  world  to  come. 
But  I  know  nut,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  words  could 
Imts  been  better  clioscn  to  express  his  relation  to 
the  worhl  he  was  leaving : — '<  I  atlll  live.  This 
poor  dust  is  just  returning  to  the  dust  from  which 
it  was  taken  ;  but  I  feel  that  1  live  in  the  aSectiuns 
of  the  people  to  wlioec  service  I  have  consecrated 
my  days.  I  still  live.  The  icy  hand  of  death  is 
already  laid  on  my  lieart,  but  1  shuU  still  live  in 
those  words  of  counsel  which  I  have  uttered  tu  my 
fellow-citisens,  and  which  I  now  leave  them  as  the 
hist  bequest  of  a  dying  friend." 

Mr.  Ubairman,  in  the  long  and  honored  career 
of  our  lamented  friend,  there  are  efforts  and  tri- 
umphs, which  willhercalter  till  one  uf  the  brightest 
pages  in  our  history.  But  I  greatly  err  if  the 
closing  scene — the  height  of  the  religious  sublime 
^-does  not,  in  the  judgment  of  other  days,  fur 
transcend   in  inl^Tcst   the   brightest  eipluits  of 

(uhlic  life.  Within  that  darkened  cbaiubor  at 
larahfielJ  was  witnessed  a  scene,  of  which  we 
shall  nut  readily  find  tlio  parallel.  The  serenity 
with  which  he  stixid  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
of  Terrors,  without  trepidation  or  Butter,  for  hours 
and  duys  of  eipectatiuD ;  the  thouglitrulnessfor  the 
pubhc  business,  when  the  sanda  were  so  nearly 
run  out  1  the  hoapituble  care  Gir  the  reception  of 
the  friends  who  came  toAlarshfield  ;  that  iiff.»tion- 1 
ate  and  suleinn  leave  separately  taken,  name  by  ' 
name,  <if  wife,  and  children,  and  kindred,  and 
friends,  and  family,  down  to  the  Imia blest  members 
of  the  houaehold  ;  the  dosignatioik  of  the  coming 
day,  then  near  at  liand,  when  "  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  Daniel  Webster  would  cease  tooiisti"  the 
dimly  rcuiillected  strains  of  the  funeral  poetry  of 
Uray,  lost  faint  flush  of  the  soaring  intellact;  the 
luehly  inuriQurcd  words  of  Holy  Writ  repeated 
Iriiin  the  lips  oi'  the  good  physician,  who,  when  all 
the  resources  of  human  art  had  been  ethausted, 
had  a  drop  of  spiritual  balm  for  the  parting  soul ; 
the  clasped  hands  ;  the  dying  prayer ;  Oh !  my 
fellow-citizens,  this  is  a  consummation  over  which 
tears  of  pious  sympathy  will  be  shed,  ages  after  the 
gloriea  of  the  forum  and  the  leiuitor  are  forgotten. 

Bit  raakringa  ended  with  Un  d^i 

Vet  lived  be  at  its  doM  ; 
ADd  bruthed  the  loag,  ]oD|  nl^t  >wVi 


it  tha  SapimB* 


Bat  are  thB  nn,  la  aU  hli  rtal 
OlDDiHi  Uu  Kutam  skies. 

Ha  pasaed  throagh  glory'i  moi 
And  walked  In  Findu. 


[At  k  mealiDg  of  tha  SaBblk  Bar,  bald  at 
Ooort  Room,  Ml  tta*  iSth  of  Oolober.] 

Klay  it  please  your  Honors  : — I  hare  been  re- 
quested by  the  members  of  the  Bar  of  this  Court 
to  add  a  few  words  to  the  resolutions  just  read,  in 
which  they  have  embodied,  as  they  were  able,  their 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  their  beloved  and  tUus- 
triouB  member  and  countryman,  Mr.  Webster  j 
their  estimation  of  big  character,  life,  and  genius ; 
their  sense  of  the  bereavement — to  the  country  as 
to  his  fnends — incapable  of  repair ;  the  pride,  the 
fondness — the  filial  and  the  patriotic  pride  and 
fondness  with  which  they  cherish  and  would  con- 
sign to  history  to  cherish — tha  memory  of  a  great 
and  good  man. 

And  yet  I  could  earnestly  have  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused from  this  duty.  He  must  have  known  Hr. 
Webster  less,  and  loved  him  less  than  your  honon 
or  than  I  have  known  and  loved  him,  who  ean 
quite  yel^-quito  vet — before  we  can  oompreheod 
that  we  have  lost  him  fiirever — before  the  first  pale- 
ness with  which  the  news  of  his  death  overspread 
our  cheeks,  has  passed  away;  before  we  have  been 
down  to  lay  hiui  in  the  Pilgrim  soil  be  loved  so 
well — till  the  heavens  be  no  more — he  must  have 
known  and  loved  him  less  than  we  have  done — 
who  can  come  here  quite  yet,  to  recount  the  aeriei 
of  his  service^to  display  witii  psychological  exact- 
ness the  traits  of  his  nature  and  mind  ;  to  ponder 
and  speculate  on  the  secrets,  on  the  marvellous  se^ 
crets  oud  source  of  that  vast  power,  which  we 
shall  see  no  more  in  action — nor  aught  in  any  de- 
gree resembling  it~4mong  men.  These  first  mo- 
ments should  be  given  to  grief.  It  may  employ, 
it  may  promote  a  calmer  mood,  to  construct  a  mora 
elaborate  and  less  unworthy  memorial. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  moment  and  place,  in- 
deed, no  more  is  needed.  What  is  then  for  this 
Court  or  for  this  Bar  to  learn  from  me,  here  and 
now,  of  him  ?  The  year  and  the  day  of  his  birth 
— that  birthplace  on  the  frontier  vet  bleak  and 
waste  :  the  well  of  which  his  childnood  drank — 
dug  by  that  father  of  whom  he  has  aaid,  "  that 
through  the  Ore  and  blood  of  seven  years  of  revo- 
lutionary war  he  shrank  from  no  danger,  no  toil, 
no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  raise  his 
children  to  a  condition  better  than  his  own" — the 
elm  tree  that  father  planted,  fallen  now,  as  Eatber 
and  son  have  fallen — that  training  of  the  giant 
infancy  on  catechism  and  Bible  and  Watts'  version 
of  psalms,  and  the  traditions  of  Plymouth,  and  Fort 
William  and  Mary,  and  the  revolution,  and  the  ase 
of  Washington,  and  Franklin,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Merrimack,  flowing  sometimes  in  flood  ond  anger, 
from  his  secret  springs  in  the  crystal  hills — the 
tvro  district  schoolmasters,  Chase  and  Tappoa — 
the  village  library — the  dawobg  of  the  love  and 
ambition  of  letters  ;  the  few  months  at  Exeter 
and  Boscawen,  the  life  of  college,  the  probationai^ 
season  of  school-teaching,  the  clericship  in  tha 
Fryeburg  Regbtry  of  Deeds ;  fais  admission  to  tbJI 
Bat,  presided  over  by  Judges  Uke  Smith,  illiw- 
trated  by  practiser*  such  as  Mason,  where  by  the 
studies,  in  the  oonlenliuns,  of  nine  years,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  professional  mind  ;  hi*  irra- 
■i*tibl«  attnctioo  to  public  lifb,  the  oration  on 
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eommeroe,  the  Rockingham  resolutions,  his  first 
term  of  four  years*  service  in  Congress,  when  hy 
one  bound  he  sprane  to  his  place  by  the  side  of  the 
foremost  of  the  rising  American  statesmen  ;  his 
removal  to  this  state,  and  then  the  double  and 
parallel  current  in  which  his  life,  studies,  thoughts, 
cares,  have  since  flowed,  bearing  him  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Bar,  by  univers^il  acclaiiu ;  bearing 
him  to  the  leadership  of  public  life — last  of  that 
surpassing  triumvirate,  shall  we  say  the  greatest, 
the  most  widely  known  and  admired  ? — all  these 
things,  to  their  minutest  detiiils,  are  known  and 
rehearsed  familiarly.  Happier  than  the  younger 
Pliny,  happier  than  Cicero,  he  has  found  his  his- 
torian, unsolicited,  in  his  lifetime — and  his  coun- 
trymen have  him  all  by  heart ! 

There  is,  then,  nothing  to  tell  you  ;  nothing  to 
bring  to  mind.  And  then,  if  I  may  borrow  the 
language  of  one  of  his  historians  and  friends — one 
of  those  through  whose  beautiful  pathos  the  com- 
mon sorrow  uttered  itself  yesterday,  in  Faneuil 
Hall — '*  I  dare  not  come  here,  and  dismiss  in  a 
few  summary  paragraphs,  the  character  of  one 
who  has  filled  such  a  space  in  the  history — who 
holds  such  a  place  in  the  heart  of  his  country.  It 
would  be  a  disrespectful  familiarity  to  a  man  of 
his  lofty  spirit,  his  great  soul,  his  rich  endow- 
ments, his  long  and  nonorable  life,  to  endeavor 
thus  to  weigh  and  estimate  them'* — a  half  hour 
of  words,  a  liandful  of  earth,  for  fifty  years  of  great 
deeds,  in  high  places  ! 

But  although  the  time  does  not  require  anything 
elaborated  and  adequate — forbids  it  rather — some 
broken  sentences  of  veneration  and  love  may  be 
indulged  to  the  sorrow  which  oppresses  us. 

There  presents  itself,  on  the  first,  and  to  any 
observation  of  Mr.  Webster's  life  and  character,  a 
two-fold  eminence — eminence  of  the  very  highest 
rank  in  a  two-fold  field  of  intellectual  and  public 
display — the  profession  of  the  law,  and  the  pro- 
fession of  stitesinanship,  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  recall  any  parallel  in  the  biography  of  illus- 
trious men. 

Without  seeking  for  parallels,  and  without  as- 
serting that  they  do  not  exist,  consider  that  he  was 
by  universal  designation  the  leader  of  the  genend 
American  Bar ;  and  that  he  was  also  by  an  equally 
universal  designation  foremost  of  her  statesmen 
living  at  his  death  ;  inferior  to  not  one  who  has 
lived  and  acted  since  tlie  opening  of  his  own  pub- 
lic life.  L(^)k  at  these  aspects  of  his  greatness 
separately — and  froui  opposite  sides  of  the  surpass- 
ing elevation.  Consider  that  his  single  career  at 
the  Bar  may  seem  to  have  been  enough  to  employ 
tlie  largest  faculties  without  repose — for  a  life 
time — and  that  if  then  and  thus  the  **  infinilus 
forensiumrcrum  labor,'*''  should  have  conducted  him 
to  a  mere  professijnal  reward — a  Bench  of  Chan- 
cery or  law — the  crown  of  the  first  of  advocates — 
jurisperitorum  elo'jucntissimus — to  the  pure  and 
mere  honors  of  a  great  magistrate  ;  that  that  would 
be  as  much  as  is  allotted  to  the  ablest  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  fame.  Even  that  half— if  I  may  say 
BO — of  his  illustrious  R^putiition — how  long  the  la- 
bor to  win  it — how  worthy  of  all  that  labor  !  He 
was  bred  first  in  the  severest  school  of  the  common 
law — in  which  its  doctrines  were  expounded  by 
Smith,  and  its  administration  shaped  and  directed 
by  Mason,  and  its  foundation  principles,  its  his- 
torical sources  and  illustrations,  its  connection 
with  the  parallel  series  of  statutory  enactments, 
its  modes  of  rciisoning,  and  the  evidence  of  its 
truths — he  grasped  easily  and  completely — and  I 


have  myself  heard  him  say,  that  for  many  yean, 
while  still  at  that  bar,  he  tried  more  causes,  and 
argued  more  questions  of  fact  to  the  jury,  thao 
perhaps  any  other  member  of  the  profession  any- 
where.  I  have  heard  from  others  how  even  then 
he  exemplified  the  same  direct,  clear  and  forcible 
exhibition  of  pmols,  and  the  reast^ninsjs  appropriate 
to  proofs — as  well  as  the  same  marvellous  power  of 
discerning  instantly  what  we  call  the  decisive 
points  of  the  cause  in  law  and  fjict — hy  which  he 
was  later  more  widely  celebrated.  This  was  the 
first  epoch  in  his  professional  training. 

With  the  commencement  of  his  puMic  life,  or 
with  his  later  removal  to  this  state,  began  the 
second  epoch  of  his  professional  training — conduct- 
ing him  through  the  gradation  of  the  national  tri- 
bunals to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  more  flexi- 
ble, eleg>mt  and  scientific  jurisprudence  of  commerce 
and  of  chancery — and  to  the  grander  and  less  fet- 
tered invcBtipitions  of  international,  prize,  and 
constitutional  law — and  giving  him  to  breathe  the 
air  of  a  more  famous  forum,  in  a  more  public  pres- 
ence, with  more  variety  of  competition,  although 
he  never  met  abler  men,  as  I  have  heard  him  say, 
than  some  of  those  who  initiated  him  in  the  rugged 
discipline  of  the  Courts  of  New  Hampshire  ;  and 
thus,  at  length,  by  these  studies,  these  labors,  this 
contention,  continued  without  repose,  he  came, 
now  many  years  ago,  to  stand  omnium  assensu  at 
the  summit  of  the  American  Bar. 

It  is  common  and  it  is  easy,  in  the  cav«K3  of  all  in 
such  position,  to  point  out  other  lawyers,  here  and 
there,  as  possessing  some  special  qualification  or  at- 
tainment more  remarkably,  perhaps,  bectiuse  more 
exclusively — to  say  of  one  that  he  has  more  cases 
in  his  recollection,  at  any  given  moment ;  or  that 
he  was  earlier  grounded  in  equity  ;  or  has  gatheretl 
more  black  letter  or  civil  law,  or  knowledge  of 
Spanish,  or  of  Western  titles  ;  and  tliese  compari- 
sons were  sometimes  made  with  him.  But  when 
you  sought  a  counsel  of  the  first-mte  for  the  greal 
cause,  who  would  most  surely  discern  and  most 
powerfully  expound  the  exact  law,  required  by  the 
controversy,  m  season  for  use — who  could  most 
skilfully  encounter  the  opposing  law — under  whose 
powers  of  analysis,  persuasion  and  display,  the 
asserted  right  would  assume  the  most  probable  as- 
pect before  the  intelligence  of  the  Judge — who,  if 
the  inquiry  became  blended  with,  or  resolved  int) 
facts,  could  most  completely  develop  and  most 
irresistibly  expose  them— one,  "  the  law's  whole 
thunder  bom  to  wield" — when  you  sought  such  a 
counsel,  and  could  have  the  choice,  I  think  the 
universal  profession  would  have  turned  to  him. 
And  this  would  be  so  in  nearly  every  description 
of  cause — in  any  department.  Some  ahle  men 
wield  civil  inquiries  with  a  peculiar  ability — some 
criminal.  How  lucidly  and  how  deeply  he  eluci- 
dated a  question  of  property,  you  all  know.  But 
then,  with  what  address,  feeling,  pathos,  and  pru- 
dence he  defended — with  what  dii'nity  and  crush- 
ing  power,  accuscUoro  spiritu,  he  prosecuted  the 
accused  of  crime,  whom  he  believed  to  be  guilty, 
few  have  seen — but  none  who  have  seen  can  ever 
forget  it. 

Some  scenes  there  are — some  xilpine  eminences 
rising  above  the  high  table  land  of  such  a  profes- 
siomil  life,  to  which,  in  the  briefest  tribute,  we 
should  love  to  follow  him.  We  recall  that  day, 
for  an  instance,  when  he  first  announced  with  de- 
cisive display  what  manner  of  man  he  was  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Nation.  It  was  in  1818, 
and  it  was  in  the  argument  of  the  case  of  Dart- 
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mouth  College.  William  Pinknej  was  recruiting 
bis  great  faculties,  and  replenishing  that  reservoir 
of  professional  and  elegant  acquisition  in  Europe. 
Samuel  Dexter,  '*  the  honorahle  man,  and  the 
counsellor,  and  the  eloquent  orator,''  was  in  his 
grave.  The  boundless  old-school  learning  of  Lu- 
ther Martin ;  the  silver  voice  and  infinite  analytical 
ingenuity  and  resource  of  Jones  ;  the  fervid  genius 
of  Euimett  pouring  itself  along  immenso  ore — the 
ripe  and  beautiful  culture  of  Wirt  and  Uopkinson — 
the  steel  point  unseen,  not  unfelt,  beneath  the 
foliage  ;  Ilarper,  himself  statesman  as  well  as  law- 
yer— these  and  such  as  these  were  left  of  that  nct- 
ble  bar.  That  day,  Mr.  Webster  opened  the  cause 
of  Dartmouth  College  to  a  tribunal  unsurpassed  on 
earth  in  ail  that  gives  illustration  to  a  bench  of 
law,  not  one  of  whom  any  longer  survives. 

One  would  love  to  linger  on  the  scene — when, 
after  a  masterly  argument  of  the  law — carrying, 
4LS  we  may  now  know,  conviction  to  the  general 
inind  of  the  Court,  and  vindicating  and  settling  for 
his  lifetime,  hia  place  in  that  forum,  he  paused 
to  enter,  with  an  altered  feeling,  tone  and  man- 
ner, with  these  woi*ds  on  his  peroration — **  I  haive 
hrought  my  alma  mater  to  tliis  presence,  that  if 
she  must  liiU,  she  may  fall  in  her  robes,'  and  with 
dignity,'*  and  then  broke  forth  in  that  strain  of 
sublime  and  jiathetic  eloquence,  of  which  we  know 
not  much  more  than  that  in  its  progress,  Marshall, 
the  intellectual — the  self-contn)lled — the  unemo- 
tional, announced — visibly — the  presence  of  the 
unaccustomed  enchantment. 

Other  forensic  triumphs  crowd  on  us — in  other 
competition — with  other  issues.  But  I  must  com- 
mit them  to  the  historian  of  constitutional  juris- 
prudence. 

And  now,  if  this  transcendent  professional  rep- 
utation were  all  of  Mr.  Webster,  it  might  be  prac- 
ticable, though  not  easy,  to  find  its  parallel  else- 
where, in  our  own,  or  in  European  or  classical 
biography. 

But,  when  you  consider  that  side  by  side  with 
this,  there  was  growing  up  that  other  reputation — 
that  of  the  first  American  statesman — that  for 
thirty-three  years,  and  those  embracing  his  raoSt 
herculean  works  at  the  bar,  he  was  engaged  as  a 
member  of  either  House,  or  in  the  highest  of  the 
executive  departments,  in  the  conduct  of  the  largest 
national  affairs — in  the  treatment  of  the  largest 
national  questions — in  debate  with  the  highest 
abilities  of  American  public  life — conducting  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  in  delicate  relations,  with  all 
manner  of  foreign  powers — investigating  whole 
classes  of  truths,  totally  unlike  the  truths  of  the 
law,  and  resting  on  principles  totally  distinct — 
and  that  here,  too,  he  was  wise,  safe,  controlling, 
trusted,  the  foremost  man  ;  that  Europe  had  come 
to  see  in  his  life  a  guaranty  for  justice,  for  peace, 
for  the  best  hopes  of  civilization  ;  and  America  to 
feel  surer  of  her  glory  and  her  safety,  as  his  |^eat 
arniH  enf>lded  her — ^yousee  how  rare,  how  solitary 
almost  wiis  the  actual  greatness !  Who  anywhere 
hiis  won,  as  he  had,  the  double  fame,  worn  the 
double  wreath  of  Murray  and  Chatham,  of  Dunning 
and  Fox,  of  Erskine  and  Pitt,  of  William  Pinkney 
und  Rul'us  King,  in  one  blended  and  transcendent 
superiority  ? 

I  cannot  attempt  to  grasp  and  sum  ap  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  service  of  his  public  life  at  such  a  mo- 
ment iia  this — and  it  is  needless.  That  life  com- 
prised a  term  of  more  than  thirty-three  years.  It 
produced  a  body  of  performance,  of  which  I  may 
say,  generally,  it  was  all  which  the  first  abilities 


of  the  coantrj  and  time,  employed  with  unexam- 
pled toil,  stimulated  by  the  noblest  patriotism,  in 
the  highest  places  of  the  state — in  the  fear  of  God 
— in  the  presence  of  nations — could  possibly  com- 
pass. 

He  came  into  Congress  afler  the  war  of  1812  had 
begun,  and  though  probably  deeming  it  unnecessa- 
ry, according  to  the  highest  standards  of  publio 
necessity,  in  his  private  character — and  objecting  In 
his  public  character  to  some  of  the  details  of  the 
policy  by  which  it  was  prosecuted,  and  standing 
by  party  ties  in  general  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration— he  never  breathed  a  sentiment  calculated 
to  depress  the  tone  of  the  public  mind  ;  to  aid  or 
comfort  the  enemy ;  to  check  or  chill  the  stirrings 
of  that  new,  passionate,  unquenchable  spirit  of 
nationality,  which  then  was  revealed,  or  kindled  to 
burn  till  we  go  down  to  the  tombs  of  states. 

With  the  peace  of  1815  his  more  cherished  publio 
labors  began  ;  and  thenceforward,  has  he  devoted 
himself — the  ardor  of  his  civil  youth — the  energies 
of  his  uiaturest  manhood — the  autumnal  wisdom 
of  the  ripened  year — to  the  offices  of  legislation  and 
diplomacy — of  preserving  the  peace— -Keeping  the 
honor — cstaiblishing  the  boundaries,  and  vindicat- 
ing the  neutral  rights  of  his  country — restoring  a 
sound  currency,  and  laying  its  foundation  sure  ar^d 
deep — in  upholding  public  credit — in  promoting 
foreign  commerce  and  domestic  industry — in  devel- 
oping our  uncounted  materiid  resources — giving 
the  lake  and  the  river  to  trade — and  vindicating  and 
interpreting  the  constitution  and  the  law.  On  all 
these  subjects — on  all  measures  practically  in  any 
degree  affecting  them — he  has  inscribed  his  opin- 
ions and  left  the  traces  of  his  hand.  Everywhere, 
the  philosophical  and  patriot  statesman  and  thinker 
will  find  that  he  has  been  before  him,  lighting  the 
way,  sounding  the  abyss.  His  weighty  language 
— his  sagacious  w^arnings — his  great  maxims  of 
empire — will  be  raised  to  view,  and  live  to  he  de- 
ciphered, when  final  catastrophe  shall  lift  the 
granite  foundation  in  fragments  from  its  bed  ! 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  but  remark  to  how 
extraordinary  an  extent  had  Mr.  Webster,  Iw  his 
acts,  words,  thoughts,  or  the  events  of  his  life,  as- 
sociated himself  h)rever  in  the  memory  of  all  of  us 
with  every  historical  incident,  or  at  least  with 
every  historical  epoch ;  with  every  policy,  with 
every  glory,  with  every  great  name  ancl  fundament- 
al institution,  and  grand  or  beautiful  image,  which 
are  peculiarly  and  pn)perly  American.  Look  back- 
wards to  the  planting  of  Plymouth  and  Jamestown ; 
to  the  various  scenes  of  colonial  life  in  peace  and 
war :  to  the  opening,  and  march ,  and  close  of  the  rey- 
olutionary  drama — to  the  age  of  the  constitution— 
to  Washington,  and  Franklin,  and  Adams,  and  Jef- 
ferson— to  the  whole  train  of  dauses  from  the  Refor- 
mation downwards,  which  prepared  us  to  be  repub- 
licans— to  that  other  train  of  causes  which  leu  us 
to  be  unionists  ;  look  round  on  field,  workshop  and 
deck,  and  hear  the  music  of  labor  rewarded,  fed 
and  protected — look  on  the  bright  sisterhood  of  the 
States,  each  singing  as  a  seraph  in  her  motion,  yet 
blending  in  a  common  hymn  and  swelling  in  a  com- 
mon harmony — and  there  is  nothing  which  does  not 
bring  him  by  some  tie  to  the  memory  of  America.  We 
seem  to  see  his  form  and  hear  his  deep  grave  speech 
everywhere.  By  some  felicity  of  his  personal  life ; 
by  some  wise,  deep,  or  beautiful  word  spoken  or 
written ;  by  some  service  of  his  own,  or  some  com- 
memoration of  the  services  of  others,  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  **  our  granite  hills,  our  inland  seas,  and 
prairies,  and  Iresh,  unbounded,  magtdficent  wilder- 
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new ;"  our  encircling  ocean ;  the  rock  of  the  Pil- 
grims ;  our  new-bom  sister  ofthe  Pacific ;  our  popular 
assemblies  ;  our  free  schools,  all  onr  cherished  doc- 
trines of  education,  and  of  the  influence  of  religion 
and  material  policy  and  law,  and  the  constitution, 
give  us  back  his  name.  What  American  landscape 
will  you  look  on — what  subject  of  American  interest 
will  you  study — whut  source  of  hope  or  of  anxiety, 
as  an  American,  will  you  acknowledge,  that  it  does 
not  recall  him  ? 

I  shall  not  venture,  in  this  rapid  and  general 
recollection  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  attempt  to  analyze 
that  intellectual  power  which  all  admit  to  have 
been  so  extraordinary,  or  to  compare  or  contrast  it 
with  the  mental  greatness  of  others — in  variety  or 
degn-ee — of  the  living  or  the  dead ;  or  even  to  at- 
tempt to  appreciate  exactly,  and  in  reference  to 
canons  of  art,  hb  single  attribute  of  eloquence. 
Consider,  however,  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of 
excellence  in  three  unkindrcd,  one  might  have 
thought  incompatible,  forms  of  public  speech — 
that  of  the  forum,  with  its  double  audience  of 
bench  and  jury,  ofthe  halls  of  legislation,  and  of 
the  most  thronged  and  tumultuous  assemblies  of 
the  people. 

Consider,  further,  that  this  multiform  eloquence, 
exactly  as  his  words  fell,  became  at  once  so  much 
accession  to  permanent  literature,  in  the  strictest 
sense — solid,  attractive  and  rich — and  ask  how 
often  in  the  history  of  public  life  such  a  thing  has 
been  exemplified.  Recall  whv^.t  pervaded  all  these 
forms  of  display  and  every  effort  in  every  form  : 
that  union  of  naked  intellect  in  its  largest  meas- 
ure, which  penetrates  to  the  exact  truth  of  the 
matter  in  hand  by  intuition  or  by  inference,  and 
discerns  every  thing  which  may  make  it  intelligible, 
probable  and  credible  to  another,  with  an  emotion- 
al and  moral  nature  profound,  passionate,  and  ready 
to  kindle,  and  with  imagination  enough  to  supply 
a  hundred  fold  more  ot  illustration  and  aggran- 
dizement than  his  taste  suffered  him  to  accept — that 
union  of  greatness  of  soul  with  depth  of  heart, 
which  made  his  speaking  almost  more  an  exhibi- 
tion of  character  than  ot  mere  genius — the  style 
not  merely  pure,  clear,  Saxon,  but  so  constructed, 
so  numen)us,  as  far  as  becomes  prose,  so  forcible, 
go  abounding  in  unlabored  felicities,  the  words  so 
choice,  the  epithet  so  pictured,  the  matter  absolute 
truth,  or  the  mosfc  exact  and  specious  resemblance 
the  human  wit  can  devise ;  the  treatment  of  the 
subject,  if  you  have  regard  to  the  kind  of  truth  he 
had  to  handle,  political,  ethical,  legal,  as  deep,  as 
complete  as  Paley^s,  or  Locke's,  or  Butler*8,  or 
Alexander  Hamilton's,  of  their  subjects  ;  yet  that 
depth  and  that  completeness  of  sense,  made  trans- 
parent as  though  crystal  waters — all  embodied  in 
harmonious  or  well-composed  periods ;  raised  on 
winged  language,  vivified,  fused  and  poured  along 
in  a  tide  of  emotion,  fervid  and  incapable  to  be 
withstood;  recall  the  form,  the  eye,  the  brow, 
the  tone  of  voice,  the  prasence  of  the  intellectual 
king  of  men — ^recall  him  thus,  and,  in  the  language 
of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  commemorating  Samuel  Dex- 
ter, we  may  well  **  rejoice  that  we  have  lived  in 
the  same  age,  that  we  have  listened  to  his  elo- 
quence, and  been  instructed  by  his  wisdom." 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  his  eloquence  with- 
out returning  to  a  thought  I  have  advanced  already. 
All  that  he  has  lefl— or  the  larger  portion  of  all— 
is  the  record  of  spoken  words.  His  works,  as  al- 
ready collected,  extend  to  many  volumes — a  library 
of  reason  and  eloquence,  as  Gibbon  has  said  oi 
Oioero*s — but  they  are  yolumes  of  speeches  only, 


or  mainly— and  yet  who  does  not  rank  him  as  a 
great  American  author — an  author  as  truly  ex- 
pounding, and  as  characteristically  exemplifying 
in  a  pure,  genuine,  and  harmonious  English  style, 
the  mind,  thought,  point  of  view  of  myects,  and 
essential  nationality  of  his  country,  as  any  other  of 
our  authors  professionally  so  denominated  ?  Against 
the  maxim  of  Mr.  Fox,  his  speeches  read  well,  and 
yet  were  good  speeches — ^great  speeches — in  the 
delivery.  For  so  grave  were  they,  so  thoughtful 
and  true,  so  much  the  eloquence  of  reason  at  last, 
so  strikingly  always  they  contrived  U)  link  the  im- 
mediate topic  with  other  and  broader  principles, 
ascending  easily  to  widest  generalizations,  so  happy 
was  the  reconciliation  of  the  qualities  which  en- 
gage the  attention  of  hearers,  yet  reward  the  perusal 
of  students — so  critically  did  they  keep  the  right 
side  of  the  line  which  parts  eloquence  from  rheto- 
ric, and  so  far  do  they  rise  above  the  penury  of 
mere  debate,  that  the  general  reason  of  the  country 
has  enshrined  them  at  once,  and  forever,  among 
our  classics. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a 
various  reader ;  and  I  think  it  is  true  even  to  a 
greater  degree  than  has  been  believed.  In  his 
profession  of  politics,  nothing,  I  think,  worthy  of 
attention  had  escaped  him — nothing  of  the  ancient 
or  modern  prudence,  nothing  which  Greek  or  Ro- 
man or  European  speculation  in  that  walk  had  ex- 
plored, or  Greek  or  Roman  or  European  or  Univer- 
sal history,  or  public  biography  exemplified.  I 
shall  not  soon  forget  with  what  admiration  he 
spake,  at  an  interview  to  which  ho  admitted  me 
while  in  the  Law  School  at  Cambridge,  of  the  pol- 
itics and  ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  **  mighty 
mind  which,''  as  he  said,  **  seemed  to  have  thought 
through"  all  the  great  problems  which  form  the 
discipline  of  social  man.  American  history  and 
American  political  literature  he  had  by  heart — the 
long  series  of  influences  which  trained  us  for  rep- 
resentative and  free  government ;  that  other  series 
of  influences  which  moulded  us  into  a  united 
government ;  the  Colonial  era ;  the  age  of  contro- 
versy before  the  Revolution  ;  every  scene  and  every 
person  in  that  great  tragic  action  ;  every  question 
which  has  successively  engaged  our  politics,  and 
every  name  which  has  figured  in  them — the  wholo 
stream  of  our  time  was  open,  clear  and  present, 
ever,  to  his  eye. 

Beyond  his  profession  of  politics,  so  to  call  it,  he 
had  been  a  diligent  and  choice  reader,  as  his  ex- 
traordinary styU  in  part  reveals,  and  I  think  the 
love  of  reading  would  have  gone  with  him  to  a 
later  and  riper  age,  if  to  such  an  age  it  had  been 
the  will  of  God  to  reserve  him.  This  is  no  placo 
or  time  to  appreciate  this  branch  of  his  acquisi- 
tions ;  but  there  is  an  interest  inexpressible  in 
knowing  who  were  any  of  the  chosen  from  among 
the  great  dead  in  tne  library  of  such  a  man. 
Others  may  correct  me,  but  I  should  say  of  that 
interior  and  narrower  circle  were  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Shakspeare,  whom  he  knew  familiarly  as  the  Con- 
stitution, Bacon,  Milton,  Burke,  Johnson — to 
whom,  I  hope  it  is  not  pedantic  nor  fanciful  to  say, 
I  often  thought  his  nature  presented  some  resem- 
blance ;  the  same  abundance  of  the  general  propo- 
sitions required  for  explaining  a  difficulty  and 
refuting  a  sophism  copiously  and  promptly  occur- 
ring to  nim — the  same  kindness  of  heart  and  wealth 
of  sensibility ;  under  a  manner,  of  course,  more 
courteous  and  gracious,  yet  more  sovereign ;  the 
same  sufllcient,  yet  not  predominant,  imagination, 
stooping  oyer  to  truth,  and  giving  afiiuence,  vivac- 
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itj  aiid  attraction  to  a  powerful ,  correct  and  weighty 
style  of  proee. 

I  cannot  leave  hie  life,  and  character,  without 
selecting  and  dwelling  a  moment  on  one  or  two  of 
his  traits,  or  virtues,  or  felicities,  a  little  longer. 
There  is  a  collective  impression  made  by  the  whole 
of  an  eminent  person ^s  life,  beyond  and  other  than, 
and  apart  from,  that  which  the  mere  general  biog- 
rapher would  afford  the  means  of  explaining. 
There  is  an  influence  of  a  great  man  derived  from 
things  indescribable  almost,  or  incapable  of  enu- 
meration, or  singly  insufficient  to  account  for  it; 
but  through  which  his  spirit  transpires,  and  his 
individuality  goes  forth  on  the  contemporary  gen- 
eration. And  thus,  I  should  say,  one  grand  ten- 
dency of  his  life  and  chonvcter  was  to  elevate  the 
whole  tone  of  the  public  mind.  He  did  this,  in- 
deed, not  merely  by  example.  He  did  it  by  deal- 
ing, as  he  thought,  truly  and  in  manly  fashion  with 
that  public  mind.  He  evinced  his  love  of  the  peo- 
ple, not  so  much  by  honeyed  phrases  as  by  good 
counsels,  and  useful  service — vera  pro  greUis,  He 
showed  how  he  appreciated  them  by  submitting 
sound  arguments  to  their  understandings,  and  right 
motives  to  their  free  will.  He  came  before  them 
less  with  flattery  than  with  instruction  ;  less  with 
a  vocabulary  larded  with  the  words  humanity  and 
philanthropy,  and  progress  and  brotherhood,  than 
with  a  scheme  of  politics,  and  educational,  social 
and  governmental  system,  which  would  have  made 
thciii  prosperous,  happy  and  great. 

What  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  historians  said 
of  Pericles,  we  all  feel  might  be  said  of  him  :  **  He 
did  not  80  much  follow  us  lead  the  people,  because 
he  framed  not  his  words  to  please  them,  like  one 
who  is  gaining  power  by  unworthy  means,  but 
was  able  and. dared,  on  the  strength  of  his  high 
character,  even  to  brave  their  anger  by  contra- 
dicting their  will." 

I  should  indicate  it  as  another  influence  of  his 
life,  acts  and  opinions,  that  it  was  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  uniformly  and  liberally  conserva- 
tive. He  saw  with  vision,  as  of  a  prophet,  that  if 
our  system  of  united  irovernment  can  be  maintained 
till  a  nationality  shall  be  generated  of  due  inten- 
sity and  due  comprehension,  a  glory  indeed  mil- 
lennial, a  progress  without  end — a  triumph  of 
humanity  hitherto  unseen — were  ours,  and  there- 
fore he  addressed  himself  to  maintain  that  united 
government. 

Standing  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth,  he  bid  dis- 
tant generations  hail,  and  saw  them  rising — '*  de- 
manding life — impatient  for  the  skies,"  from  what 
then  were  *  afresh,  unbounded,  magnificent  wilder- 
nesses''— from  the  shore  of  the  great  tranquil  sea 
— not  yet  become  ours.  But  observe  to  what  he 
welcomes  them — by  what  he  would  bless  them. 
*'  It  is  to  good  government."  It  is  to  **  treasures 
of  science  and  delights  of  learning."  It  is  to  the 
"  sweets  of  domestic  life — the  immeasurable  good 
of  a  rational  existence — the  immortal  hopes  of 
Christianity — the  light  of  everlasting  truth." 

It  will  be  happy  if  the  wisdom  and  temper  of 
his  administration  of  our  foreign  aflSiirs  shall  pre- 
side in  the  time  which  is  at  hand.  Sobered,  in- 
structed by  the  examples  and  warnings  of  all  the 
post,  he  yet  gathered  from  the  studjr  and  compar- 
ison of  all  the  eras,  that  there  is  a  silent  progress 
of  the  race — without  pause,  without  haste,  with- 
out return,  to  which  the  counsellings  of  history 
are  to  be  accommodated  by  a  wise  philosophy. 
More  than,  or  as  much  as,  that  of  any  of  our  pobuo 


characters,  bis  statesmanship  was  one  which  rec- 
ognized a  Europe,  an  old  world,  but  yet  grasped 
the  capital  idea  of  the  American  position,  and 
deduced  from  it  the  whole  fashion  and  color  of  its 
policy;  which  discerned  that  we  are  to  play  a 
nigh  part  in  human  afifliirs,  but  discerned  also 
what  part  it  is,  peculiar,  distant,  distinct  and 
grand,  as  our  hemisphere  ;  an  influence,  nf>t  a 
contact — the  stage — the  drama — the  catastrophe, 
all  but  the  audience,  all  our  own,  and  if  ever  he 
felt  himself  at  a  loss  he  consulted  reverently  the 
genius  of  Washington. 

In  bringing  these  memories  to  a  conclusi(m — ^for 
I  omit  many  things  because  I  dare  not  trust  my- 
self to  speak  of  them — I  shall  not  be  misunder- 
stood, or  give  offisnce,  if  I  hope  that  one  other 
trait  in  his  public  character,  one  doctrine  rather  of 
his  political  creed,  may  be  rcmcnibcred  and  be  ap- 
preciated. It  is  one  of  the  two  fundamental  precepts 
in  which  Plato,  ns  expounded  by  the  great  masters 
of  Latin  eloquence  and  reason  and  morals,  compre- 
hends the  duty  of  those  who  share  in  the  conauct 
of  the  state-^**  Ut  quetcunque  agunt,  TOTUMcor- 
pus  reipuhUoB  curent ;  nedum  partem  atiquam  tuerUur, 
reliquas  deserant,^^  that  they  comprise  in  their 
care  the  whole  Iwdy  of  the  republic,  nor  keep  one 
part  and  desert  another.  He  gives  the  reason,  one 
reason,  of  the  precept — "  Qui  autem  parti  civhtm 
consulunt,  partem  negUgunl^  rem  pemiciostssimam  in 
civitatem  inducunt,  seditionan  atque  discordiam,^* 
The  patriotism  which  embraces  less  than  the 
whole,  induces  sedition  and  discord,  the  last  evil 
of  the  state. 

How  profoundly  he  had  comprehended  this  truth 
— with  what  persistency — with  whivt  passion,  from 
the  first  hour  he  became  a  public  man  to  the  last 
beat  of  the  great  heart,  he  cherished  it — how  little 
he  accounted  the  good,  the  praise,  the  blame — of 
this  locality  or  that — in  comparison  of  the  larger 
good  and  the  general  and  thoughtful  approval  of 
his  own,  and  our,  whole  America — she  this  day 
feels  and  announces.  Wheresoever  a  drop  of  her 
blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  man  this  trait  is  felt 
and  appreciated.  The  hunter  beyond  Superior 
— the  fisherman  on  the  deck  of  the  nigh  night- 
foundered  skiff— -the  sailor  on  the  uttermost  sea — 
will  feel,  as  he  hears  these  tidings,  that  the  protec- 
tion of  a  sleepless,  all-embracing,  parental  care  is 
withdrawn  from  him  for  a  space>— and  that  his 
pathway  henceforward  is  more  solitary  and  less 
safe  than  before. 

But  I  cannot  pursue  these  thoughts.  Among 
the  eulogists  who  have  just  uttered  the  eloquent 
sorrow  of  England  at  the  death  of  the  great  Duke — 
one  has  employed  an  image  and  an  idea,  which  I 
venture  to  modify  and  appropriate. 

'*  The  Northmen's  image  of  death  is  finer  than 
that  of  other  climes ;  no  skeleton,  but  a  gigantic 
figure  that  envelops  man  within  the  massive  folds 
ot  its  dark  garment.  Webster  seems  so  enshrouded 
from  us,  as  the  last  of  the  mighty  three,  them- 
selves following  a  mighty  series ;  the  greatest 
closing  the  procession.  The  robe  draws  round  him 
and  the  era  is  past." 

Yet  how  much  there  is  which  that  all-ample 
fold  shall  not  hide ;  the  recorded  wisdom ;  uie 
great  example ;  the  assured  immortality ! 

They  speak  of  monuments ! 

Nothing  oaa  oover  his  high  fame  bat  heaTtii» 
No  pyramids  set  off  his  memorios 
But  the  eternal  sabstanoe  of  his  greatness  , 
To  whieh  I  leave  him. 
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The  greatest  intellect  of  the  present  generation 
has  ceased  to  be  contemporary  with  us.  Daniel 
Webster  is  no  more.  The  suddenness  of  his  death 
has  taken  the  nation  by  surprise.  For,  though  his 
friends  have  feared,  for  months,  that  his  constitution 
was  at  last  giving  way,  the  hope  that  he  would  yet 
recover,  which  tliey  naturally  endeavored  to  main- 
tain, prevented  his  peril  from  being  made  generally 
public. 

On  our  first  page  we  give  a  short  sketch  of  his 
life.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was 
principally  eminent  as  an  orator,  a  constitutional 
jurist,  and  a  diplomatist.  In  the  latter  c^ipacity 
he  has  probably  had  no  equal  in  America.  lie 
acliieved  success  in  this  department  without 
resorting  to  the  low  cunning  which  is  popularly 
considered  indispensable  to  it.  The  truth  was, 
that  those  negotiating  with  him,  discovering  the 
subtlety  as  well  as  breadth  of  his  intellect,  shnink 
from  provoking  what  would  have  been  a  hopeless 
struggle  of  wits,  and  accepted  the  offer,  which  he 
was  always  the  first  to  tender,  of  a  frank  and 
honest  discussion  of  the  points  in  question. 

As  a  constitutional  jurist  he  has  never  had  his 
equal.  Much  of  what  is  now  recognized  as  law 
Webster  was  the  first  to  evolve  from  the  rudi- 
mentid  principles  of  the  federal  compact.  When 
the  famous  case  of  Dartmouth  College  came 
before  the  {Supreme  Court,  Justice  Story,  glancing 
over  the  subject,  observed  that  he  did  not  see  what 
Mr.  Wchster  could  have  to  say ;  but,  before  the 
argument  was.  finished,  not  only  Story,  but  the 
entire  bench,  had  been  convinced  that  a  state  has 
no  right  to  repeal  a  charter,  without  the  consent 
of  the  corporation  asked  and  obtained.  In  various 
speeches  in  the  Senate  he  laid  down  maxims  of 
constitutional  law,  which,  though  then  new,  and 
even  questioned,  have  since  become  universally 
accepted.  Of  this  description  was  his  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  as 
against  the  schemes  of  nullification,  first  broached 
by  Uayne,  and  afterwards  supported  by  Calhoun, 
liis  services  in  this  field  entitled  him  to  lie 
regiirded,  next  after  Madison,  as  the  father  of  the 
Constitution.  The  accusiition  of  being  friendly  to 
consolid.ition,  so  often  made  against  him,  must 
fall  to  the  ground,  on  a  sincere  and  thorough 
examination  of  the  facts.  The  republic  owes  a 
debt  of  giMtitude  to  Webster,  for  his  exertions  in 
behalf  ot  the  Union,  which  no  honors  to  himself 
could  have  liquidated,  and  which  no  respect  to  his 
memory,  paid  by  our  posterity,  can  ever  dis- 
charge. 

(jlreat  as  Webster  was,  however,  he  was  never  a 
favorite  with  the  masses.  He  had  the  qualities 
that  extort  admiration  nither.  than  those  that  win 
love,  lie  swayed  men  by  tlie  might  of  an  imperial 
intellect,  and  not  by  the  talisman  of  afiection,  as 
did  his  great  rival,  Clay.  He  was  more  the  pride 
than  the  idol  of  the  people.  Perhaps  no  intellect 
so  vast,  considered  as  pure  intellect,  has  existed 
in  this  century,  if  we  except  the  £mperor  Napoleon. 
Where  no  disturbing  influences  prevailed  to  bias 
his  judgment,  questions  of  social  or  political 
philosiipiiy  were  worked  out,  in  his  miod,  with  the 
exactitude  of  mathematical  problems.  Ho  never 
regiu:ded  a  subject  from  the  common  level  of 
ordinary  men,  but  surveyed  it  in  every  aspect  from 
the  lofty  height  of  hia  soaring  intellect.  His 
opinions  consequently  had  a  breadth  aad  oompre- 


hensiveness,  that  gave  them  the  weight  of  an 
oracle,  when  pronounced  respecting  matters  of  pure 
statesmanship.  In  a  word,  when  Webster  sunk 
the  partisan,  and  spoke  as  the  patriot,  his  decision 
was  like  the  award  of  history,  while  his  warnings 
of  the  future  were  listened  to  as  prophecies.  Yet 
his  intellect  was  sluggish,  rather  than  active  ;  and 
required  the  stimulus  of  a  great  occasion  to  bring 
out  its  full  strength  ;  like  some  enormous  machine, 
it  was  not  easily  set  in  motion,  but,  once  having 
begun,  it  crushed  everything  that  opposed  it. 

This  characteristic  affords  a  key  to  his  career  as 
an  orator.  It  has  been  customary  in  New  England 
to  extol  whatever  he  said,  as  if  it  was  the  perfection 
of  rhetoric  and  style,  of  thought  and  language. 
Yet  few  men  have  made  so  many  careless  speeches. 
When  fired,  however,  by  a  sufficient  motive,  hi^ 
whole  powers  became  a  blaze  in  a  moment,  and  a 
torrent  of  burning  eloquence  ruslied  forth,  scorch- 
ing and  consuming  like  liquid  lava.  If  it  was  a 
personal  insult  that  roused  the  slumbering  lion, 
his  roar  of  rage  was  appalling,  and  the  spring  and 
death-blow  that  followed  were  lightning-like  and 
simultaneous.  But  it  was  when  some  gre^it  public 
interest,  in  addition,  was  at  stake,  that  the  might 
of  his  vast  intellect  shone  transcendent.  When 
feebler  minds,  awed  by  the  darkness  of  the  political 
firmament,  fled  for  shelter  from  the  tempest,  he 
rushed  forth  exultingly  to  the  elementiil  war,  all 
his  faculties  stimulated  to  their  utmost.  When 
the  thunders  of  disunion  muttered  in  the  distance, 
he  was  there  foremost  to  watch  the  coming  storm  ; 
and  when  at  h\at  they  burst,  he  offered  his  fore- 
head to  the  bolts,  like  the  Mammoth  of  Indian 
tradition,  shaking  them  off  as  they  fell. 

Ilis  second  reply  to  Hayne  is  an  illustration  of 
this.  The  assault  had  been  made  on  him,  and  on 
New  England  through  him,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  crushing  the  influence  of  both.  Even  his 
best  friends  trem1)led  lest  the  coalition  should  gain 
their  object.  Others  feared  that  the  disunion 
sentiments,  then  first  broached,  would  find  no 
adequate  answer.  But  Webster  was  eoual  to  the 
emergency  that  appalled  all  others.  lie  has  lefl 
on  reoorci  his  feelings  when  he  rose  to  reply. 
After  the  first  dizzy  moments  were  over,  during 
which  the  sea  of  faces  whirled  around  him  ;  after 
a  single  recollection 'that  his  brother  had  fallen 
dead,  a  few  years  before,  in  a  climax  of  similar 
excitement ; — his  faculties  appeared  to  grow 
strangely  calm,  and  there  opened  l)efore  him,  as  in 
a  boundless  gulf  of  space,  all  that  he  had  ever 
read,  or  thought,  or  felt,  so  that  he  had  but  to 
summon,  with  a  wish,  whatever  he  required,  and 
it  came.  How  skilfully  he  ordered  his  serried 
array,  how  boldly  he  poured  down  witli  it  on  his 
enemies,  and  how  utter  was  the  discomfiture  that 
followed,  all  know  who  have  heard  of  that  immortal 
day.  So  terrible  a  defeat  Wivs  never  but  once 
before.  We  must  go  to  Milton  for  language  to 
describe  the  scene : — 

With  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods,  or  of  a  numeroas  host, 
He  on  his  impious  foes  right  onward  drove^ 
Oloomy  as  night. 

It  was  on  occasions  like  this  that  Webster  was 
tmlj  great ; — and  then  he  surpassed  all  others. 
His  ponderous  words,  at  such  times,  fitly  clothed 
his  ponderous  thoughts ;  and  the  swell  and  roll  of 
his  voice,  according  to  his  biographer,  was  like 
waves  upon  the  shore  of  the  *'  far  resounding''  sea. 
,Hi8  very  aspect,  when  powerfully  excited,  struck 
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teiTOT  to  the  heorb  at  his  odveraiiriea.  His  eye, 
fiom  undor  his  dnrk  bruvcs,  gljwed  like  a  volcano, 
or  ihut  gudden  nnd  angry  liglitnings ;  iiad  his  toll 
Rvm,towerini; like  thaC lira  gknt.aaaned  actuall/ 
to  dilate  as  he  proceeded.  His  rutorts  were  in- 
variublj  futicitous.  An  iostance  of  thta  occurred 
in  the  speech  to  whioh  we  have  already  alluded, 
when  lie  turned  n  quotiition  made  by  lliiyne 
against  the  ^nuth  Caruiiaiun  liimscir.  lie  rarely 
attempted  pathos,  hut  when  he  did,  drew  tears. 
Ilis  oeluhratcd  ap<uitn>phe  t'j  Mussichuaetts,  in 
this  SJiino  speech,  inuilo  hoary  men,  it  is  siud, 
weep  iiko  oliUdren.  He  wus  fun^  of  Uiblu  imagery, 
eapecijlly  the  grand  meti^thors  of  the  pMpTiela. 
liis  scum  blighted  wherever  it  fell.  lliB  irony 
played  with  his  victim,  making  it  undergo  in 
an^ipatbn,  agdn  and  ag-.Lin,  the  ag.inioa  of 
death.  But  all  these  things  were  only  the  ucces- 
•oriea  to  the  solid  phiilam  of  argument,  the  light 
troops  skirmishing  on  the  Sank  of  his  array; 
which,  advancing,  column  upon  column,  and  con- 
centniting  at  last  oa  a  single  point,  bi>Te  every- 
thing down  before  it,  like  a  land-slide  oa  Mount 
Waaliington. 

There  will  be  diSl-reat  opinions  respecting  the 
moTul  grjatness  of  Webdtur.  No  man  who  has 
Oiled  so  pniminent  a  part  in  pilitios,  who  has 
served  so  many  friends  and  oflonded  such  numbers 
of  fuea,  can  have  justice  done  to  him  until  p.kssiun 
and  prejudice  are  laid  asleep,  until  new  eonera- 
lions  have  arisen,  until  history  can  speak  with  the 
impartiality  of  a  future  ago.  I'o  tliat  period  must 
he  postponed  the  consideration  of  his  character  as 
a  man  and  his  consistency  as  a  statesman.  II' 
popularity  is  a  proof  of  worth  in  these  respects,  he 
has  died  at  a  fortunate  time  fur  his  renown  ;  for 
never,  perhaps,  in  his  whole  career,  was  he  more 
profoundly  esteemed,  or  even  reverenced,  than 
now.  The  reputiitiun  of  having  staked  and  hist 
his  dictatorship  in  Massachusetts,  foe  the  cikuae 
of  compromise  and  the  constitution,  throws  ahulo 
aiound  his  dying  bed,  which  will  lingi.T,  like  an 
eternal  twilight,  about  hi«  name  forever.  Manj, 
indeed,  will  regiird  bim  as  a  martyr.  Others  will 
enshrine  hiui  as  a  new  victim  to  the  ingratitude  of 
republics,  and  as  such  perpetu^kte  his  fate  and 
worship  his  memory.  But  however  the  seltish 
dcsertiiin  i^  pirty-leaders  may  have  oace  irritated 
him,  we  cannot  hiiliere  that  any  such  spectres  of 
the  past  haunted  his  expiring  hours.  Un  the  am' 
trary,  we  would  persuade  ourselves  that  the  pMtect- 
ing  an;^.-t  of  America  stood  over  his  couch,  and,  as 
she  waited  lur  his  parting  breath,  recalled  to  him 
his  closing  wordJ,  in  that  great  snceeh  to  which 
we  have  so  often  alluded  : — "  When  my  eyes 
■ball  Ut  turned  to  behold,  for  the  hist  time,  the 
■un  in  heaven,  may  I  not  soo  him  shining  on  the 
broken  nnd  uixlicmured  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union — on  Stiitcs  disseveml,  discordant,  belliger- 
ent f — on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feudsiOrdreoobed, 
it  may  lie,  in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last  feebld 
and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous 
ensign  iif  the  liepublic,  now  known  and  honored 
throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  ail  their  original 
lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted.  Dot  a  single 
star  obscured,  hearing  for  its  motto  everywhere, 
spreiul  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light, 
blazing  on  nil  its  ample  folds,  as  they  Boat  over 
the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under 
tha  whole  heavens,  thut  sentiment  dear  to  every 
American  lic.irt — '  Libebty  and  Union,  how  and 


Tram  the  Uwiliig  PoaL 
WBB3TSR. 
Oo,  glorious  Saul  1  gigantic  Child  of  Thought ! 

Thy  bant  is  likunlhed  on  that  tldeless  sea 
From  whose  vast  depth  no  breeze  bath  everbroa|^ 

The  cleise-kepC  secrets  of  Eternity. 
The  mind  is  strong  to  fathom  enrlhl;  lore, 

AnJ  like  the  eagle's  is  Ihy  earnest  eye  ; 
But  once  thou  partest  from  Earth's  well-known  shon, 

To  thee,  as  unto  us,  all,  all  ia  mystery. 
Wo  Wiiit  with  drooping  head  and  b.ilf-drawn  breath 

The  latest  throbbing  of  thy  giant  lie,»rt. 
When  the  caiTii  huud  and  solemn  voice  of  Death 

Motion  thee  seaward  wUli  the  word  "  Depart !" 
And  when,  at  iast,  thou  ainkcst  from  our  sight, 

Abore  thy  setting,  in  the  illumineJ  sky. 
High  gilhei'cd  clouds  of  gorgeous,  golden  light 

Shill  build  the  monument  of  thy  );reat  Memory. 
iclober  -Zi,  1852.  D.  Hoffnuiki. 


8TANZA3. 
ScARCK  through  the  vaulted  caverns  of  the  West 

Hjis  died  a  people's  tributary  sigh  ; 
And  now  New  Engliiiid's  granite-girdled  breast 

Thrills  Kith  the  utterance  of  her  funeral  cry  ; 
And  slow  and  s  id,  the  cannon's  iron  lips 
Proclaim  the  gloom  of  unfurctold  eclipse. 
De:kth'a  giant  shadow  thrown  among  the  star*. 

Upon  Jove's  broad,  refulgent  orb  is  bent ; 
It  pas.-<cd  beyond  the  crimson  ilisc  of  Mara 

To  quench  the  whitest  of  the  firmament — 
A  voice  is  mute,  whose  calm,  deliberate  wont 
Fell,  more  resistless  than  the  warrior's  sword 
In  the  bushed  city — on  the  listening  hills— 

That  requiem  mingles  with  our  Sabbath  prayer  i 
Most  fitly — else  our  sense  of  coming  ills 

lljid  worn  (he  unlustrous  gtrmeiit  of  derpair  ; 
Forgetting  Him  whose  promises  abido 
Though  human  champions  fill  un  oiery  side. 
Most  tit  are  hour  and  time — the  autumnal  leaf 

Trails  like  a  drooping  banner,  h  ilf-m.ist  high  ; 
And  N.Ltiire  spreads  her  veil  of  gorgeous  grief 

Around  the  precincts  where  his  ashes  lie, 
And  come*,  arriiyed  in  her  most  reg.il  chsrms. 
To  talte  those  kingly  relics  to  her  arms. 
Anil  it  seems  meet  that  when  the  closing  week 

Iliid  laid  aside  its  load  of  toil  and  woe. 
In  kindred  pOJicefuloes-s,  Ih  it  soul  should  seek 

The  Power  which  sent  its  embassy  heluw  j 
And  thit  its  se»nd  mystery  should  begin 
White  the  full  year's  ripe  fVuita  are  gathered  in. 
And  well  ye  chant — ye  cannon-tongues  of  flame — 

Your  solemn  dirges  to  the  sister  hill. 
Whose  answering  echoes  syllable  his  name 

Where  his  own  accents  nimoat  linger  still ; 
And,  like  a  right  arm,  lifted  to  the  sky. 
Yon  sh  ifl  Ukes  oath  his  memory  shall  not  die.        f 
Die!     It  is  true  that  giving  dust  to  dust 

Wff  pile  the  turf  above  that  massive  brow. 
But  in  the  biiilti'mi  of  the  wise  4nid  just 

His  de.ithless  image  hath  its  dwelling  now — 
And  in  all  hearts  whose  sympithies  have  spanned. 
Like  his,  the  boriion  of  our  mutual  Und. 
Earth  is  serene  in  sorrow—doubt  and  fear 

Environ  manhood — lo  I  the  beacon-rock 
Is  dirk,  wliere,  ever  luminously  clear. 

His  spirit  shone  above  the  billows'  shock  : 
No  single  Titan  now  upholds  the  Slate, 
The  feebler  many  share  its  tottering  weight. 
Boll  on,  oh  9un  1    Thy  chariot  leaves  behind 

Upon  the  brood  convexity  of  Earth, 
In  the  world's  councils  not  a  mightier  mind. 

No  soul  more  gentle  by  the  poor  man's  hearth. 
Pause  thou,  oh  Death  !  insitiato  as  thou  art ! 
Thy  sped  to-day  hath  been  a  nation's  heart. 

Oct.  aa,  IS62.  t.  V.  a 
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From  Sharpe's  Magasine. 
THE    PLANT   AND   THE   ANIMAL. 

BT  PROFESSOR  R.'&UNT. 

The  beauty — the  infinite  variety — of  the  vege- 
table world  has  ever  been  a  theme  for  the  poet's 
song.  To  man,  even  in  his  present  advanced  state 
of  intelligence,  a  plant  is  surrounded  with  many 
mysteries  ;  and  the  contemplative  mind  sees  a 
shadow  of  Divinity  in  the  strange  vitality  of  each 
green  leaf.  How  much  more  mysterious  must 
these  wondrous  organisms  have  appeared,  when  the 
lights  of  science  Durned  dimly  on  the  earth,  or 
were  obscured  by  the  thick  veil  of  superstitious 
ignorance ! 

The  psychological  influences  of  plants  and  flowers 
are  continually  figured  forth  in  writings  sacred  and 

Crofane;  the  earliest  poetry,  as  the  latest  song, 
ears  evidence  of  the  effects  produced  by  them  upon 
the  human  mind.  The  olive-branch  oi  the  Noahi- 
cian  dove  has  ever  been  the  emblem  of  peace  ;  and 
since  Job  wrote  '*  he  cometh  forth  like  a  flower, 
and  is  cut  down,"  the  transitory  beauties  of  vege- 
table life  have  been  regarded  as  emblems  of  the 
instability  of  human  existence.  To  pass  over  those 
oriental  philosophies,  which  invested  all  nature 
with  a  pantheistic  spirit,  and  the  lotus  worship  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  we  find,  in  the  poetic  mythol- 
ogy or  the  Greeks,  abundant  evidence  of  the  holy 
dreams  kindled  by  the  contemplation  of  the  vege- 
table world.  The  sacred  wreath  of  myrtle  spoke 
to  the  human  spirit  of  mortality ;  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  typified  by  the  corn  sown  in 
the  earth,  by  its  revival  in  the  green  blade,  and  by 
its  full  ripeness  in  the  golden  harvest. 

By  the  Greek,  every  tree  was  invested  with  a 
divinity — a  spirit  held  possession  of  every  grove  ; 
thus  giving  poetical  expression  to  their  dim  con- 
sciousness of  that  vitality  which  a  modem  philoso- 
phy— with  somewhat  too  much  haste — ^refers  to 
certain  physical  forces  or  powers.  Again,  in  the 
wilder  mythologies  of  the  Scandinavian  races,  the 
creation  of  more  northern  and  less  luxuriant  climes, 
we  have  a  similar  expression  of  the  human  dream, 
in  the  sylph  which  nestled  amid  the  petals  of  the 
rose,  or  our  own  fairy,  sporting  in  the  shadows  of 
the  lovely  fern. 

Men,  then,  have  ever  felt  the  *' sweet  influ- 
encea"  of — 

Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields, 
In  India  East  or  West,  or  middle  shore. 
In  Pontus,  or  the  Piinio  ooast,  or  where 
Alcinos  reigned. 

And  even  now,  when  a  material  philosophy  in- 
vades the  realms  of  poetry,  there  lin^r  around  the 
vegetable  creation  unknown  agencies — mysteries 
of  life — which  appear  to  radiate,  like  the  painted 
glories  of  the  holy  saints ;  lights,  redolent  of  that 
sanctity  and  love,  which  still  linger  over  the  earth 
as  a  type  of  the  joys  of  the  lost  E^en. 

A  certain  class  of  experimentalists — we  were 
about  to  call  them  philosophers,  which  would 
have  been  a  very  incorrect  appellation — have  been 
lately  endeavoring  to  refer  the  grander  phenomena 
of  animal  life  to  electrical  a^ncy.  They  have,  for 
example,  constituted  the  brain  a  voltaic  battery,  aod 
the  fierves  conducting  wires  ;  and  according  to  the 
amount  of  certain  chemical  changes,  is,  thej  sajf , 
the  quantity  of  electricity  in  action — which  is 
true— and  the  quantity  of  vitality,  vis  vita,  or  life 
exerted,  of  which  we  know  no  more  than  did 
Hamlet  the  Dane.    These  savans  rash  to  the  ooa* 


elusion  that  life  and  electricity  are  but  modified 
forms  of  one  physical  force  ;  because,  during  the 
operations  of  vitiuity,  electric  phenomena  are  mani- 
fested. Applying  their  rule  of  materiality  to  the 
highest  phenomena  of  life,  they  refer  the  vitality 
of  plants  as  well  as  animals  to  electricity.  Even 
the  human  senses  are  explained  by  certiiin  rude 
analogies  between  their  operations  and  those 
electro-chemicul  agencies  which  are  developed  in 
the  voltaic  battery.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
explain  all  the  sources  of  error  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  a  false  logic,  based  upon  imperfect 
analogies  (reasoning  by  analogy  being  always 
dangerous),  has  led  to  the  suf)stitution  of  the  effect 
for  tne  cause.  Man,  the  monarch  of  the  world,  is 
charged,  as  a  duty,  with  its  subjugation ;  every 
created  materiality  he  may  examine  ;  and  even 
the  physical  agencies  by  which  the  constitution  of 
the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  is  regulated,  he 
may  employ  as  his  ministering  spirits.  There  is, 
however,  a  line  drawn,  beyond  which  he  is  for- 
bidden to  pass  ;  and  if,  in  his  temerity,  he  over- 
steps the  boundary,  he  is  speedily  involved  in 
lamentable  confusion  and  wrccK. 

Life  is  a  condition  of  spirituality  ;  and,  although 
we  discover  heat,  electricity,  and  chemical  action 
manifested  during  its  operations,  depend  upon  it, 
neither  of  these  physical  powers  are  cupahle  of 
conversion  into  any  form  of  vitality.  The  Creator 
*'  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
man  became  a  living  soul."  Life,  therefore,  an 
emanation  from  the  Eternal,  is  fur  removed  beyond 
the  most  subtle  materialities,  and  is  infinitely  su- 
perior in  action  and  influences  to  any  of  those 
physical  agencies  which  we  can  detect  by  the  aids 
of  our  philosophy. 

Having  thus  explained  that,  in  our  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  of  living  organisms,  wc  deal  only 
with  those  agencies  which  may,  in  distinction  to 
the  spiritual  agency,  life,  be  termed  material, 
we  turn  first  to  the  conditions  of  animal  exist- 


ence. 


The  animal  &bric  is  made  up  of  a  certain 
amount  of  earthy  matter  which  constitutes  the 
solidilyine  portion  of  the  bones,  of  muscle,  blood, 
and  fiftt,  Si  of  which  are  compounds,  in  varying 
proportions,  of  gases,  familiar  to  us  by  the  names 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  with  carbon — 
which  is,  be  it  remembered,  only  charcoal  in  a 
state  of  purity.  If  we  take  a  portion  of  any 
animal  booy  and  expose  it  to  heat,  we,  in  the  first 
place,  dissipate  a  large  quantity  of  water  ;  and  of 
course  the  weight  of  the  mass  is  very  considerably 
reduced.  If  the  temperature  is  now  increased, 
we  shall  find  that  every  portion  undergoes  decom- 
position; and  if  the  escaping  gases  are  collected, 
they  will  be  found  to  weigh  exactly  the  amount  lost 
in  the  process.  Eventually,  the  temperature  being 
sufiBoiently  high,  and  supposing  the  experiment  to 
have  been  made  in  a  closed  vessel,  a  mass  of 
animal  charcoal  alone  will  be  left  behind,  mixed 
with  some  earthy  matter.  Let  us  convert  this  into 
carbonic  acid,  by  burning  it  in  contact  with  air, 
and  a  little  white  ash  will  be  the  only  residue. 
**  A  pinch  of  dust,"  says  the  poet,  **  alone  remains 
of  Cheops."  The  noblest  human  being  subjected 
to  this  chemical  analysis  will  he  resolved  into 
those  few  gaseouQ  elements,  and  a  few  grains  of 
earthy  matter,  oonsisting  mainly  of  flint  and  of 
lime. 

Gareful  examination  proves  that  the  animal 
draws  his  supply  directly  from  the  vegetable 
world;  that,  indeed,  the  vegetable  and  animal 
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kinedoms  are  in  mutual  dependence  on  each  other. 
Animal  life  is  supported  by  carbonaceous  and  ni- 
trogenous foods,  >vhich  are  prepared  in  the  vast 
laboratory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  herbi- 
vera  derive  all  their  muscle  and  fat  from  the  grass 
of  the  field  upon  which  they  feed  ;  and  on  tnese 
the  cam i vera  prey,  requiring  for  the  conditions  of 
their  existence  that  they  receive  the  muscle  and 
&t  already  formed.  Was  the  vegetable  world  to 
perish,  the  vegetable-eating  tribe's  must  die  ;  and, 
these  ceasing  to  I)e,  the  flesh-eaters  must  inevita- 
bly perish.  Nor  is  this  all.  Let  us  suppose  the 
world  to  be  possessed  of  animals  only,  and  ex- 
amine the  conditions  of  such  a  state  of  creation. 
All  the  animal  races  are,  during  every  moment  of 
their  lives,  pouring  forth  into  the  atmosphere  the 
products  of  their  combustion,  to  which  the  main- 
tenance of  animal  heat  is  due.  As  from  the  fires 
of  our  furnaces  and  of  our  domestic  hearths  car- 
bonic acid  is  constantly  formed,  and  delivered  to 
the  air,  from  tiie  charcoal  combining  with  the 
oxygen  it  contains  ;  so,  in  the  processes  of  life, 
with  every  exhalation,  each  animal  would  add  to 
the  store  of  atmospheric  cartK)n,  which,  in  its 
combination  with  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid, 
is  of  a  deadly  character.  Thus  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere would  become  so  fiir  deteriorated,  that 
animal  life  would  cease  under  the  very  influences 
it  had  created. 

Animals  and  man,  and  all  the  processes  by 
which  man,  witli  the  subtle  agency  ot  fire,  reduces 
nature  to  his  bidding,  constantly  give  rise  to  car- 
bonic acid.  On  the  lowest  computation,  the  pop- 
ulation of  London  ahme  must  add  to  the  atmos- 
phere daily  at  least  four  million  pounds  of  this  gas. 
Consider,  therefore,  the  enormous  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
planet  are  hourly  producing.  The  destructive 
nature  of  th  is  air  is  shown  by  the  almost  immediate 
death  of  those  who  incautiously  descend  into  deep 
wells  or  brewers'  vats,  in  which  accumulations  oi 
this  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen  are  commonly 
found.  Therefore,  were  this  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  the  air,  it  would  render  our  atmosphere  destruc- 
tive to  all  animal  life  ;  we  should  die  by  a  poison 
of  our  own  production,  as  heaps  of  miserable  slaves 
have  died  in  the  holds  of  the  slave-ships,  and  as 
prisoners  have  perished  when  forced  in  numbers 
into  close  cells.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  some 
means  must  have  been  devised  by  nature  for  the 
purpose  of  removing,  as  readily  as  it  is  formed, 
this  deleterious  product  of  animal  life.  In  a 
former  article,  it  has  been  shown,  that  by  a  provi- 
sion, remarkable  for  its  harmony  and  efiBciency, 
this  carbonic  acid  is  rendered  the  necessary  food 
for  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  that,  under  the 
influence  of  light,  it  is  taken  to  supply  that  woody 
matter  which  we  find  in  such  enormous  mas^s  in 
the  great  forests  of  the  tropics,  and  in  large,  though 
yet  smaller  proportions,  in  the  trees  and  plants  of 
the  temperate  and  arctic  regions.  The  entire 
subject  is  of  such  exceeding  interest,  that  it 
appears  necessary  to  guide  our  contemplations  ; 
some  brief  digression  should  be  made  to  familiarize 
the  mind  with  the  conditions. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  it  has  been 
said,  are  mutually  dependent  apon  each  other; 
the  former  could  not  exist,  if  the  latter  were  re- 
moved ;  and  if  the  animal  races  were  by  some  dire 
cataclysm  swept  away,  the  vegetable  kingdom 
would  speedily  perish  ;  one  cannot  exist  wiUiout 
the  other  in  some  of  the  forms  in  which  living 
organisms  are  developed.    It  has  been  thought  by 


some,  that,  during  the  great  geological  epoch  to 
which  the  formation  of  our  coal  deposits  belongs, 
enormous  forests  of  tree-ferns  and  similar  plants 
waved  in  a  tropical  luxuriance  over  the  areas  now 
occupied  with  fossil  fuel,  there  being  an  entire 
absence  of  animal  life.  It  was  the  hypothesis  of 
an  eminent  geologist,  that  these  quick-growing 
plants  were  employed  to  remove  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  fit  the  earth's  surface  for  theexisten^^e 
of  animals.  Unfortunately  for  the  hypothesis, 
geological  research  has  proved  the  existence  of 
air-breathing  animals  during  the  carlxmiferous 
epoch  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that,  much  further 
back  in  the  scale  of  time,  the  world  teemed  with 
moving  organisms.  This  bit  of  scientific  romance 
has,  however,  been  seized  by  the  public  mind,  and 
some  of  our  most  popular  writers  have  employed  it 
to  add  to  the  interest  of  their  compositions.  We 
have  now,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  animal  life  during  every 
epoch  when  vegetation  covered  the  face  of  the 
land. 

The  maintenance  of  animal  heat,  which  is  an 
essential  element  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  is 
due,  almost  entirely,  to  chemical  action,  and  to 
chemical  action  exerted  on  the  food  taken  into  the 
stomach,  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  system.  As 
the  tempeniture  of  the  different  zones  of  the 
earth's  surface  varies,  so  we  discover  some  very 
remarkable  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  inhabitr 
ants.  Those  races  who  inhabit  the  inter-tropical 
climes  are  largely  fruit-eaters,  the  quantity  of  an- 
imal food  made  use  of  by  them  being  exceedingly 
snuUl.  As  we  advance  towards  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth,  we  find  the  inhabitants  eat- 
ing more  flesh  ;  but  still  it  is  mainly  the  musculsr 
or  nitrogenous  parts  which  are  consumed.  Let 
us  advance  to  the  colder  regions  of  **  the  ice- 
bound north,"  and  there  we  shall  find  man  eating 
enormous  quantities  of  fat  as  food,  and  using  ani- 
mal oil  as  a  common  drink.  Most  startling  state- 
ments are  in  print  of  the  gluttonous  meals  mads 
by  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Indians  along  the  fro- 
zen shores  of  Northern  Asia.  Strange  as  these 
narrations  appear  to  us,  they  are  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  situation  in  which  these  men 
have  been  placed.  Animal  heat  must  be  main- 
tained ;  ana,  where  the  atmosphere,  from  its  ex- 
tremely low  temperature,  is  rapidly  robbing  the 
body  ot  the  heat  it  develops,  the  supply  of  highly- 
carbonized  food — ^which  stands  in  toe  relation  of 
fuel — must  of  necessity  sufier  a  corresponding  in- 
crease. The  food  of  man  is  regulated  by  a  law 
from  which  he  dare  not  deviate  without  suffering. 

Man,  and  the  lower  animals,  are  constantly  coi»- 
suming  azotized  and  carbonaceous  matter ;  and 
water,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  is 
their  constant  pabulum.  The  nitrogen  of  the  fbrr 
mer  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  to 
form  ammonia ;  and  the  carbon  of  the  latter,  with 
its  oxygen  and  that  of  the  air,  to  form  carbonic 
acid.  These  pass  into  the  atmosphere,  and  are  the 
most  important  principles  upon  which  the  vegeta- 
ble world  depenos. 

Man  walks  the  earth,  its  monarch ;  all  things 
material  he  may,  by  the  ^wer  of  his  migh^ 
mind,  subdue  to  do  him  service.  And  yet  we  fiad 
him  a  mere  dependency  upon  the  vegetable  world; 
and  in  return  ror  the  support  of  life, ^  the  supply 
of  the  elements  of  nutntion  which  it  gives  nan, 
man,  the  mighty,  is  made  the  maqhine  for  fumisb^- 
ing  food  for  the  tender  leaves,  whioh  tremble  to 
every  passing  breeze. 
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All  natural  phenomena  progress  in  a  circle,  and  there  one  morning  with  a  very  agreeable  companion, 

each  division   of  nature  is  dependent  upon   one  he  said—"  Did  you  observe  the  lady  of  our  lodging 

another.     We  have  not  yet  discovered  all  the  links  take  one  of  the  sheets  from  my  bed  and  put  it  on  the 

Of  the  chain  ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  no  one  in  the  ^^^f  ^^  breakfast,  being  perfectly  persuaded  that  it 

band  by  which  the  creation  is  bounded  is  wanting.  ^^^  J1  excellent  tablecloth  ?-     I  only  met  with  one 

The  cedars  of  I^banon,  which  waved  above  the  ^.\°/  J^^'^^^i^^  ^"'•^"g  ^^  «^J«""^  at^the  diggings, 

,ji.oi  u  ijjja*u*  ttuu  that  was  from  a  drunken  man  one  bunday  mom- 

head  of  Solomon,  have  grown,  and  added  to  their  .  ^,^^  ^^^  ^  particular  dislike,  not  only  to 

bulk,  by  absorbing  the  carl)onic  acid  formed  by  the  ^^%  ^^^^  eustmble  of  my  appearance,  but  to  a  big. 

men  who  aided  that  mighty  king  to  build  his  tern-  heavy  New  Zealand  stick  which  I  carried  ;  and  al^o 

pie  to  the  Lord,  and  those   who,  generation   after  to  a  green  hat,  very  broad  in  the  brim,  and  very 

generation,  have  mouldered  to  dust,  even  to  those  shabby  ;  both  of  which  he  took  care  to  anathematize  in  a 

now  living  and  breathing,  in  performance  of  the  very  loud  and  often-repeated,  coarse,  stammering  voio« 

destined   ends.     The   palms   of  the   tropics — the  — so  loud  that  I  was  perfectly  ashamed  of  the  fellow, 

glorious  flowers  of  far  southern  lands — the  fruits  and  immediately  beat  a  retreat  to  a  large  tent  which 

of  Asia  and  America — the  humbler,  but  no  less  I  olwerved  at  a  short  distance  ;  this  turned  out  to  ht 

beautiful,  European  trees  and  flowers— the  herb  *l»e  new  church   then  erecting  ;  and,   observing  a 

of  the  valley,  and  the  weed  upon  the  wall— aro  all  gentleman  in  black  (the  bishop's  chaplain),  1  imme- 

of  them  tiie  result  of  animal  life.     They  have  fixed,  ?.'»*«J5^  '^^^k^,  «P  *<>  ^'™'  *°?  commenced  eonversa- 

r«-«  ««,-^«    n,«  «!«.,.««*«  ,>«,wi.,««^  :«  ♦.k«  ..r.;.^..i  tion  by  the  side  of  several  other  serious  and  well-be- 

lor  a  season ,  the  elements  produced  in  the  animal  »       j*^    i       u      •  i  »         *  . 

.\t  *•       ^    i.1.         -J  •  1  •  haved    church-going   people  ;    when,   to    my  great 

economy,  at  the  same  tune  as  they  aid  in  supplying  annoyance,  the  ^ouudrel,  who  was  then  at  a  distono« 

all  that  IS  denianded  by  the  waste  which  the  neces-  ^f  three  hundred  yards,  shouted  out  with  a  voice  of 

Sities  of  life  compel.  thunder—"  I  shall  know  you  again,  you  blackguard 

The  plant  is  stationary,  and  is,  chemically,  na-  in  the  green  hat  and  big,  thick  stick.'*    I  then  joined 

ture's  laboratory  for  producing  gluten,  starch,  su-  the  congregation,  and  attended  divine  service.     I  soon 

^,  gum,  resin,  and  all  the  elements  for  the  foinna-  observed,  on  the  three  front  forms  nearest  the  bishop, 

tion  of  flesh  and  fat.  that  two-thirds  cf  the  people  there  seated  were  gen- 

The  animal  is  locomotive  and  may  }ye  regarded  as  tlemen,  although  garbed  in  red  and  blue  serge  shirts, 

an  apparatus  for  combustion.     All  the  compounds  and  disguised  to  the  best  of  their  ability  !    A  coUeo- 

formed  by  the  plant  are  taken  into  its  fumaco,  and  *ion  was  made  afterwards,  which  amounted  to  22/.  ; 

returned  in  a  gaseous  condition,  reduced  to  the  all  the  people  giving  freely.  t   .     ^  ^  .v 

more  simple  elements,  back  to  the  air.  J^"^  ^"^^P  «  «*»^/?  ^  Puseyite.      I  attended  tht 

The  plant,  under  the  excitation  of  light,  again  a^ernoon  service,  and  found  quite  anoth^ 

,,*,*..,  , .        XL       °     ^  ^    J  gers  present,  and  all  of  them  nearly  of  the  same  stamp 

absorbs  these  principles,  combines  them  anew,  and  ^viz*.,  hard-working  men  ;  with  idlers,  and  probably 

gives  them  back  to  the  animal  races  once  more.  ^^^e  rogues,  who,  when  the  plate  made  its  appear- 

Ihus  are  the  changes  forever  occurring.      Na-  ance  for  a  collection,  all  bolted,  to  a  man,  without 

ture  knows  no  rest ;    but,  like   the    o'erlaboped  giving  a  single  sixpence— to  the  great  astonishment 

Psyche,  toils  on  forever.     Matter  now  existing  in  of  the  Metropolitan  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Dr.  Broughton  ; 

one  form  of  organization  will  soon  become  a  disor-  who  very  soon  found  himself  in  solitude,  and  utterly 

ganized  mass ;  but  the  spirit  of  change  is  working  in  confounded.    It  all  arose  from  the  bishop  not  sending 

it,  and  its  chaos  gradually  assumes  new  conditions  the  plate  round  before  giving  the  benediction, 
of  organization,  and  puts  on  new  forms  of  beauty. 

We  may  constantly  witness  the  renewal  of  the  great       It  is  just  for  the  artifex  to  perish  by  his  own 

work  of  creation.    The  world  was  without  form  and  art-    The  monopoly  feelings,  and,  indeed,  laws  of 

void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  faceofthedeep;  the  ^^^  American  Cjilifomians,  against  allowing  for- 

mighty  word,  »•  Let  there  be  light,"  was  8|)oken—  eieners  at  the  diggings,  have  reacted  on  them- 

tbe  light  was ;  and  chaos  became,  beneath  its  mys-  selves. 

terious  touch,  converted  into  a  world  teeming  with       j^^^  j      j^^^  tl,^  Turon,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of 

every  form  of  life,  and  glowing  with  the  beautiful.  ^^  Americans,  who  come  to  visit  the  shores  of  Aus- 

The  round  of  organic  change— the  conversion  of  tralia,  either  to  dig  or  make  a  trip  of  pleasure,  being 

inorganic  matter  into  an  organized  form—exhibits  hooted  and  insulted  at  their  diggings  ;  so  much  so  as 

to  us  that  constant  renewal  of  creation,  which  must,  to  compel  them  to  pack  up  and  return  to  California. 

to  every  thinking  mind,  carry  home  the  conviction  The  diggers,  in  so  doing,  I  think  have  shown  a  want 

that  the  presiding  care  ofa  Creator  is  over  all  things  of  taste,  sympathy,  and  even  hospitality,   to  that 

now,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning.     Things  are  mu-  people  ;  who  are  not  only  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 

table  to  us— we  may  read  the  story  of  the  earth's  *"  themselves,  but  who  brought  with  them  the  strong 

mutations  on  the  tablete  of  her  mountains— but  ties  of  relationship— members  of  the  same  great  fiim- 

these  changes  are  but  the  pulsations  of  time,  mark-  »ly.  who   have  attained  to  a  state  of  c.vihzation, 

ing  the  pnfgression  of  order  and  life  around  the  cir-  ^i*^*'^'  ^"^^  Ti^'^Tf '  .^iT   f    }^'^,.l^^^' ''^  'Vf  ^''y 

i^  f   J     'L  offers  no  parallel.     That  the  Australians  sliouM  ha>«» 

oie  01  eternity.  ^^  stultified  themselves,  will  be  a  matter  of  deep 

regret  to  every  well-wisher  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
Part  of  a  Notice  in  the  Spectator.  I  was  Sorry  to  find  in  Sydney,  and  in  every  part  of 

,  Australia  that  I  visited,  the  deepest-rooted  prejudices, 
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ZEALAND.  1  took  up  the  weapons  of  defence,  and  always  sup- 

-,  ,      /.,.«.•  •  M«    J  XI  ported  the  American  people  j  by  which  1  made  more 

The  mode  of  life  is  more  civilized  than  among  ^^^^^  ^y^^  fiends,  and  for  which  I  was  considered 

the  Americans ;  and  Sunday  service  b;^  a  bishop,  especially  cracked. 


if  &t  all,  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  CaliftHrnian 
Republicans. 

I  remained  two  or  three  nights  with  Mr.  King,  one 
of  the  commissioners,  in  the  government  tent,  and 
afterwards,  went  to  one  of  the  best  lodging  establish- 
ments to  be  found  at  the  Turen.    When  breakfasUng 


Dr.  Shaw  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  several 
gentlemen  from  Sydney  have  been  hangod  in  Call- 
Kimia ;  and  in  some  coses  less  for  any  ofience  they 
had  been  guilty  of,  than  because  they  were  from 
Sydney. 
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From  the  Eclectic  Reriew. 

Quiet  Hours.    By  a  Little  Brother  and  Sister. 
Reading :  Rusher  and  Johnson.     1852. 

The  vicissitudes  and  trials  of  human  life  awaken 
the  sensibilities  and  expand  the  powers,  while 
they  restrain  and  humble  the  otnerwise  proud 
heart  of  man.  Many  are  the  glorious  productions 
of  genius  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  stem  pres- 
sure of  personal  or  relative  want,  and  lessons 
which  have  been  learnt  in  solitude  and  poverty 
often  become  available,  in  prose  or  verse,  for  the 
instruction  of  succeeding  generations.  The  actual 
occurrences  of  life  are  found  by  the  watchful 
observer  to  be  as  extraordinary  and  as  replete  with 
interest  and  still  more  with  moral  instruction,  as 
any  of  the  creations  of  the  imagination.  Almost 
every  village  could  furnish  its  own  tale  of  facts 
possessing  all  the  interest  of  the  wildest  romance, 
and  the  incidents  of  which  have  stirred  to  their 
lowest  depth ,  or  roused  into  their  noblest  or  most 
fearful  exercise,  the  passions  of  the  human  heart. 
Occasionally  it  happens,  in  this  age  of  printing, 
that  some  memorials  of  such  occurrences  find 
their  way  into  a  wider  circle,  and  present  them- 
selves more  or  less  to  the  attention  of  the  inde- 
finable public. 

A  few  years  since  we  resided  in  a  quiet  and 
somewhat  antiquated  town  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties  of  England.  In  the  neighborhood,  at  the 
distiince  of  a  pleasant  walk,  was  situated  a  small 
hamlet,  embosomed  in  luxuriant  trees,  and  com- 
manding a  fair  and  extensive  prospect  of  rich 
meadows  and  fertile  corn-fields  studded  with  their 
farm-houses  and  adjoining  buildings.  In  this 
hamlot  one  house  was  preeminent.  It  was  capa- 
cious, standing  in  grounds  comprising  shrubbery, 
leasu re,  fruit,  and  kitchen  garden,  with  a  park- 
ike  paddock  in  its  front,  the  home  of  the  bunker 
of  the  neighboring  town.  Every  afternoon  its 
proprietor  might  be  seen  wending  his  way  from 
Lis  place  of  business  to  his  quiet  country  seat ; 
and  though  the  silent  observer  did  not  fail  to  notice 
the  stealthy  glance  and  confused  expression  of 
countenance  which  he  sometimes  manifested,  few 
doubted  the  respectability  of  his  character  or  the 
large  amount  of  his  wealth.  On  sunny  days 
there  hastened  out  of  that  home,  to  meet  his  re- 
turning footsteps,  as  joyous  and  bright  a  company 
of  children  as  ever  received  a  parent's  blessing  ; 
and  many  a  time  have  the  woods  and  fields  rever- 
berated with  their  merry  laughter  and  youthful 
frolic.  Sometimes  along  with  them  was  to  be  seen 
the  motlier,  in  full  pride  of  pensive  and  earnest 
womanhood,  now  pushing  aside  the  wild  and 
entangled  locks  of  a  lively  girl  of  six  or  seven, 
that  would  be  too  boisterous  and  playsome  for  her 
sex  and  rank,  and  now  assisting  to  sustain  firmly 
in  his  seat  a  younger  child  that  dangled  in  a  pan- 
nier from  the  side  of  a  quiet  Shetland  pony.  They, 
of  all  families  in  the  neighborhood,  seemed  to  be 
among  the  happiest,  nor  did  their  happiness 
appear  undeserved.  A  very  short  time,  however, 
elapsed,  and  a  dark  cloud  spread  over  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  their  day.  The  farmers  and  tradesmen  of 
an  agricultural  neighborhood  discovered  to  their 
amazement  that  at  the  usual  hour  ono  morning  the 
shutters  of  the  banking  house  were  not  removed, 
and  suspicion  and  fear  soon  advanced  to  certainty 
— the  bank  had  stopped.  Distress  and  perplexity 
were  exhibited  on  many  countenances,  and  dismay 
and  sorrow  spread  through  the  town.  The  strug- 
gling tradesmen,  in  some  instances,  bad  lost  the 
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entire  amount  of  the  hard-earned  savineB  of  many 
years  of  anxiety ;  and  those  who  had  oeen  poor 
hitherto  felt  that  henceforth  they  must  be  poorer 
still.  As  to  the  cause  of  so  unexpected  a  catastro- 
phe, St  became  gradually  known  that  for  years, 
though  no  one  had  suspected  it,  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  had  been  in  an  unsound  state  ;  its  proprietor, 
conscious  that  danger  was  imminent,  had  sought  to 
avert  it  by  speculation  with  the  money  entrusted 
to  his  care,  and  by  several  unfortunate  transactions 
had  thereby  only  increased  his  difficulties  and 
robbed  his  conscience  of  repose.  At  last,  after 
years  of  apparent  afiluence,  reputation,  and  com- 
fort, he  had  been  overtaken  in  advancing  age  by 
righteous  retribution,  and  was  compelled,  as  a  dis- 
graced and  ruined  man,  to  leave  the  neighborhood. 
The  home  so  lovely,  the  haunt  of  so  many  pure 
affections  and  household  joys,  was  speedily  dis- 
mantled and  disposed  of  by  public  auction,  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  scanty  dividend,  and  the 
mother  and  her  children  found  a  resting-place  in 
the  abode  of  an  aged  and  near  relative,  whose 
means  of  benevolence  were  diminished  by  the 
calamity  which  most  imperatively  called  for  its  ex- 
ercise. Here  in  that  quiet  country  mansion  these 
children  have  had  opportunity  of  considering  the 
misfortunes  which  have  beclouded  their  childhood, 
and,  let  us  hope,  of  lenming,  amidst  the  indulgent 
extenuations  which  filial  love  would  suggest,  les- 
8(ms  which  may  be  profitable  in  future  days. 
The  mother  leads  a  life  of  devout  Christian  resig- 
nation and  of  lonely  widowh<;od,  though  death 
has  not  taken  away  the  husband  of  her  youth  ; 
the  elder  children  are  sensible  of  the  calamity 
which  has  crushed  the  hopes  and  darkened  the 
prospects  of  their  lives,  for  they  can  well  recollect 
the  hours  of  childhood  and  the  comforts  of  their 
own  home  ;  while  the  younger  branches  feel  there 
is  a  mystery  in  their  father  s  absence  which  they 
have  not  courage  fully  to  explore. 

The  little  book  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article  owes  its  origin  to  the  circumstances 
which  we  have  briefly  narrated,  and  was  found  in 
circulation  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  events 
occurred.  As  they  were  matters  of  public  noto- 
riety when  they  happened,  and  are  so  directly 
referred  to  in  pages  exposed  for  the  public  eye,  it 
will  be  esteemed,  we  trust,  no  breach  of  delicacy 
or  act  of  harsh  intrusion  into  the  privacy  of  the 
domestic  circle  thus  to  have  enumerated  them. 
The  preface  relates  '*  that  some  kind  and  partial 
frienus  have  expressed  a  wish  that  the  following 
pages  should  appear  before  the  public,'*  refers  to 
their  contents  as  **  the  uncorrected  composition  of 
children  of  eleven  and  fourteen  years  old,*'  and  as 
designed  to  interest  young  persons  and  afibrd 
them  an  acceptable  companion  to  their  quiet  hours. 
It  appeared  to  us,  apart  from  the  affectinj^  circum- 
stances to  which  the  volume  owes  its  origin,  and 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  relate  with  the 
kindest  respect  for  the  tender  sensibilities  of  its 
authors,  the  literary  merit  of  the  poems  was  such 
as  to  entitle  them  to  circulation  in  a  wider  circle 
than  that  in  which  they  are  at  present  known. 
Some  persons — and  we  confess,  but  for  the  unqual- 
ified and  distinct  language  of  the  preface,  we 
should  be  amongst  the  number — will  doubt  whether 
these  refined  productions  can  be  the  compositions 
of  authors  so  young  in  years  and  in  literature,  but 
let  our  readers,  with  the  poems  and  testimony 
before  them,  on  this  subject  form  their  own  judg- 
ment. We  proceed  to  supply  a  few  specimens, 
and  to  cull  here  and  there  a  Eowor  from  the  sweet 
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nowgaj  of  spring  u  it  lies  before  na.  And,  6nt, 
bere  are  lines  which,  admitting  tbe  statement  of 
tbe  prebce  to  be  suthentie,  are  rerj  beautiful  and 

eitrunrdinary,  and  would  not  disgrace  the  pages 
uf  some  of  our  eatabliabed  poets.  Thej  are 
oiitidcd 


[  love  jou,  I  love  ynu,  briglil,  beautiful  flowers  ; 

And  cnn  you,  then,  only  be  given. 
To  gladden  the  ain-stained  dwellers  of  earth, 

And  denied  lo  the  blessed  io  heaven  ! 


And  make  you  forete 


iriglit,  beautiful  flowera, 

1, 

englhen  yonr  powers. 


The  completeness  of  the  thought,  and  ila  eiprea- 
Nun  in  these  eight  lines,  is  such  as  we  do  Dot  oflcD 
find  {d  youthful  poets  ;  aud  the  brevit;  and  terse- 
ness with  which  the  sentimctnt  is  conveyed  consti- 
tute no  IriSing  charm.  The  book  is  full  princi- 
pally of  allusii>DB  to  the  changes  and  triabi  which 
Its  authors  have  undergone,  and  which  eiva 
(htou^out  a  pensive  and  inuumrul  tone  to  their 
retsilication,  ever  accompanied,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  glud  to  observe,  by  tbe  spirit  of  Christian 
gratitude  and  content.  Uere  are  two  poems,  full 
of  tender  and  mournful  reminiscences,  which  will 
be  rend  with  lively  interest  as  the  eiTusioDS  of  a 
youthful  heart : — 


Wegita  another,  in  which  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  preface,  that  we  must- 
have  tlie  composition  in  some  respects  of  tbe 
parent  rather  than  tbe  child  : — 


She  stood  at  the  gate  or  her  father's  home, 
And  ber  infant  spirit  sunk  before  it  i 

For  memory  turned  to  happier  days, 
Ere  sorrow  hod  waved  its  pinions  o'er  it 

Deep  thought  came  over  that  infant  brow, 
And  tears  bedewed  tbe  fair  young  face. 

For  others  dwelt  in  her  own  loved  Ijome, 
And  occupied  her  parents'  place. 

Sbe  paused  awhile—then  gaied  once  more  ; 

She  thought  upon  ber  wayward  ^te  ; 
The  Hiranger'B  dog— fiiithful,  though  rude— 

Drove  her  in  haste  from  her  father's  gate. 

Courajfc.  sweet  child  !  thou  'rt  not  alone — 
Thy  Heavenly  Father  guards  thy  fate. 

And  when  thy  wand'nngs  on  eartli  are  done, 
IVil!  bid  thee  enter  thy  Father's  gate.— p.  2! 

But  there  are  in  the  volume  poems  of  an  e 
tirclj  different  form  of  sCania,  and  giving 
cation  of  power  of  various  kinds,  which  wo 
may  hereafter  make  itself  felt  and  known  in 
productions  uf  riper  years.  Take,  for  instn 
the  Gillowing.  which,  more  than  any  other  in 
Ixiok,  eonnds  like  the  language  of  a  child  : — 


•z 


I  gaxe  upon  tbee  young  aud  bir. 

In  girlhood's  early  prime  ; 
Amid  thy  dark  luxuriant  bair 

Bright  jewelled  snowdrops  shine. 
Slowly  I  torn  my  gais  from  off 

That  pictured  Hebe  bee, 
To  fix  it  on  thy  pensive  brow. 

Resemblance  to  trace. 
The  merry  smile  bath  passed  away. 

The  cheek  hath  lost  its  bloom  ; 
Tl»  children  see  a  charm  left  still. 

Which  time  can  i 


Thy  brow  is  (air,  and  on  11  sit 

Deep  thoughts  serene  and  holy ; 
Sucb  lineaments  become  thee  «dl. 

My  mother,  meek  and  lowly. 
1  abould  not  wish  to  see  tiiee  drened 

In  jewels'  gaudy  glare  ; 
Tby  gentle  voice  and  sad  sweet  Smile 

Have  charms  beyond  compare. — p.  I 


We  are  parted  now,  my  ftther  1 
Thy  form  no  more  I  sea. 

Thy  daughter's  heart  is  with  tbee 
Wherever  thou  mayst  be. 

Three  years  of  many  sc 


We  had  a  peaoeful  home,  ftther. 

With  fHends  a  goodly  store ; 
They  vanished  like  the  morning  nist, 

Ja  sooD  oa  we  were  poor. 
Hnch  comfbrt  we  possess,  bther. 

Which  poverty  can't  lessen  ; 
Oar  grandsire's  tender  care,  aba 

Thj  prayers,  thy  love,  thy  Usaing  !- 


Block  Billy  !  my  pony, 

iAj  infancy's  pet, 
I  've  lost  thee  forever. 
Bat  I  cannot  forget. 
I  hope  thy  new  master 
I  Is  gentle  and  kind, 

I  That  thy  home  is  as  bappy 

As  the  one  left  behind. 

In  my  dreams,  I  am  often 
Feeding  thee  still, 
I  Or  in  happiness  riding 

O'er  woodland  and  hill. 

1  fear  I  am  wrong 

To  wish  tbr  thee  yet. 
Am  my  Ood  has  seen  good 

I  should  lose  thee,  my  pet. 

Thon  dost  not,  my  pony, 

Remember  me  Kill, 
Or  these  joyous  rfdc« 

O'er  woodland  and  hill. — p.  u9. 

I  It  will  affjrd  pleasure  to  those  who  have  perused 
!  these  juvenile  ipecimena  of  verse  to  meet  with  the 
authors  of  them  engaging  in  due  time  in  more 
laborious  and  elabimte  tasks  and  fulfilling  the 
,  promise  of  their  youth.  To  those  ^ftcd  »itb  such 
capnlnlitiea  there  need  be  no  despair  of  success  in 
the  struggles  of  this  life  ;   and  amidst  the  tempts- 


'  tions  to  whieh  the  p 


r  hope  is  that  n 


I  them  in  tbe  bitter  school  of  disappointment  and 
ndversitj.  Christian  parents  may  without  hesita- 
.  tiou  introdnos  "  Quiet  Hours"  to  their  children's 
I  attention,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  see  a  future 
I  edition  widi  the  name  of  some  London  i^hlisber 
,  I  on  the  tide-page. 


•>r  a^^** 
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IVom  Hous^old  Words. 
HOW   I  WBNT  TO   BBA. 

How  many  years  ago  is  it,  I  wonder,  when  re- 
senting some  boyish  grievance,  deeply  and  irre- 
coverably irate  at  some  fancied  injury,  wounded 
and  exacerbated  in  my  tenderest  feelings,  I  ran 
away  from  school  with  the  hard,  determined,  un- 
alterable intention  of  going  on  the  tramp  and  then 
going  to  sea  1  The  curtain  has  fallen  years  ago, 
and  the  lights  have  been  put  out  long  since,  on  that 
portion  of  my  history.  The  door  of  the  theatre 
has  been  long  locked  and  the  key  lost  where  that 
plav  was  acted.  Let  us  break  the  door  open  now 
and  clear  away  the  cobwebs. 

About  that  time  there  must  have  been  an  epi- 
demic, I  think,  for  running  away  at  Mr.  Bogryne's 
establishment.  Bolting  House,  Ealing.     '*  Chivy- 
ing" we  called  it.   We  had  three  or  four  Eton  boys 
among  us,  who  had  carried  out  so  well  the  maxim 
of  Floreat  Etona  at  that  classic  establishment,  that 
they  had  flourished  clean  out  of  it ;  and — whether 
it  was  they  missed   the  daily  flog^n^  (Mr.  Bo- 
eryne  was  tender-hearted),  or  the  uiggmg,  or  the 
interminable  treadmill  on  the  gradus  ad  Pamas- 
sum  (we  were  more  commercial  than  classicaH — 
they    were    always    running    away.      One    boy 
"  chivied"  in  consequence  oi  a  compulsory  small- 
tooth  comb  on  Wednesday  evenings — he  would  n't 
have  minded  it,  he  said,  if  it  had  been  on  Satur- 
days.    Another  fled  his  Alma  Mater  because  he 
was  obliged  to  eat  fat,  and  another  because  he 
could  not  get  fat  enough.     Spewloe,  our  biggest 
boy — who  wiis  the  greatest  fool  and  the  best  car- 
penter of  his  age  I  ever  knew — caught  the  chivying 
disease  of  the  Etonians,  and  was  continually  ab- 
sconding.    He  was  always  being  brought  back  in 
a  chaise-cart  at  breakfast-time,  and  spoiling  our 
breakfast  with   his  shrieks  (he   was  Bflteen,  and 
bellowed  like  a  bull)  while  undergoing  punishment. 
They  beat  him,  and  he  ran  away  the  more.     They 
took  away  his  clothes,  and  he  ran  away  the  next 
day  in  the  French  master's  pantaloons  ^crimson 
crossbars  on  an  orange  ground),  and  the  knife-boy's 
jacket.     They  tried  kindness  with  him,  and  fed 
him  with  largo  blocks  of  plum  cake  and  glasses  of 
ginger  wine,  but  still  he  ran  away.     They  riveted 
a  chain  on  him  with  ai  huge  wooden  loe  attached 
to  it,  as  if  he  had  been  a  donkey  ;  but  he  ran  off 
next  day,  log  and  all,  and  was  found  browsing  in  a 
hedge,  like  an  animal  as  he  was.     At  last  they 
sent  for  his  uncle,  a  fierce  Being  connected  with 
the  East  Indies  in  a  blue  surtout  and  white  duck 
trousers ;  so  starched  and  stiff  and  cutting,  that 
his  legs  looked,  as  he  walked,  like  a  pair  of  shears. 
He  took  Spewloe  away  ;  but  what  he  did  with  him 
I  know  not,  for  he  never  revealed  the  secrets  of  his 
prison-house.     I  saw  him  again,  years  afterwards, 
m  a  cab,  with  a  ti^er  ;  his  foolish  face  decorated 
with  such  tight  whiskers  and  moustaches,  such  a 
tight  neckcloth,  such  tight  boots  and  gloves  and 
stays,  that  he  could  scarcely  move.     I  believe  he 
went  into  the  army  and  to  India,   to  fight  the 
Affghans.     I  hope  they  proved  less  terrible  to  him 
than  Bogryne,  and  that  ho  did  not  run  away  from 
them. 

I  think,  were  I  to  be  put  u^  my  affirmation 
relative  to  the  cause  of  my  running  away  from  Mr. 
Bo^rjne's  establishment,  and  going  on  tramp,  that 
I  should  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  Pie.  There 
was  a  dreadful  pie  for  dinner  every  Monday ;  a 
meat  pic  with  a  stony  crust  that  did  not  break ; 
but  Hplit  into  scaly  layers,  with  horrible  lumps  of 
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gristle  inside,  and  such  strings  of  sinew  (alternate 
by  lumps  of  flabby  fat)  as  a  ghoule  might  use  as  a 


we  said  ;  we  would  write  to  our  friends ;  we  would 
go  to  sea.  Old  Bogryne  (we  called  him  **  old"  as 
an  insulting  adjective,  as  a  disparaging  adjective, 
and  not  at  all  with  reference  to  the  auction  and 
respect  due  to  age) — old  Bogryne  kept  Giggleswick 
the  monitor  seven  hours  on  a  form  with^the  pie 
before  him  ;  and  Giggleswick  held  out  bravely, 
and  would  not  taste  ofthe  accursed  food.  He  beat 
Clitheroe  (whose  father  supplied  the  groceries  to 
the  establishment,  and  who  was  called  in  conse- 
quence **  Ginger")  like  a  sack,  for  remarking, 
sneeringly,  to  the  cook,  that  he  (Bogryne)  never 
ate  any  of  the  pie  himself,  and  that  we  knew  the 
reason  why,  Candyman,  my  chum,  found  a  tooth 
in  the  ^ie  one  day — a  dreadful  double-tooth.  Who 
was  going  to  stop  in  a  school  where  they  fed  you 
with  double-teeth?  This,  combined  with  the 
tyranny  of  the  dancing-master,  some  difficultiea 
connected  with  the  size  of  the  breakfast  roll,  and 


favorite  hockey  stick — for  which  I  had  given  no  less 
a  sum  than  four-pence  and  a  copy. of  Philip  Quarli 
—drove  me  to  desperation.  I  **  chivied"  with  the 
full  intention  of  walking  to  Portsmouth,  and  going 
to  sea.     Lord  help  me  ! 

One  bright  moonlight  night  I  rose  stealthily  from 
my  bed,  dressed,  and  stole  down  stairs.  I  held 
my  breath,  and  trod  softly  as  I  passed  dormitory 
alter  dormitory;  but  all  slept  soundly.  Tho 
French  master — who  was  wont  to  decorate  himself 
hideously  at  night  with  a  green  handkerchief  round 
his  head,  and  a  night-garment  emblazoned  like  the 
San  benito  of  a  victim  of  the  Inquisition — ^gurgled 
and  moaned  as  I  passed  his  door ;  but  he  had  a 
habit  of  choking  himself  in  his  sleep,  and  I  feared 
him  not.  Clitheroe,  who  slept  under  the  last  flight 
of  stairs,  was  snoring  like  a  barrel-organ  ;  and 
Runks,  his  bedfellow,  who  was  the  best  story-teller 
in  the  school,  was  telling  idiotic  tales,  full  of  sound 
and  fury  signifying  nothing,  to  himself  in  his 
slumbers.  I  crept  across  the  playground  cau- 
tiously, in  the  shadow  of  the  wall.  The  play-shed  ; 
the  brick  wall  against  which  we  were  wont  toplaj' 
"  fives ;"  the  trim  little  gardens,  three  feet  by  wur, 
where  we  cultivated  mustard  and  cress,  and  flower- 
ing plants  which  never  flowered  ;  somehow  seemed 
to  glance  reproachfully  at  me  as  I  stole  out  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  The  tall  gymnastic  pole  on 
which  we  climbed  appeared  to  cast  a  loving,  linger- 
ing shadow  towardis  me,  as  if  to  bring  me  back. 
The  sky  was  so  clear,  the  moon  was  so  bright,  and 
the  fleecy  clouds  were  so  calm  and  peaceftu  as  they 
floated  by,  that  I  half  repented  of  my  design  ana 
be^n  to  blubber.  But  tne  clock  of  Ealing  church 
striking,  called  to  mind  the  bell  I  hated  most — the 
**  getting-up  bell."  The  pie,  the  tooth,  the  danc- 
ing-master, the  diminished  roll,  the  Greek  verb, 
came  trooping  up  ;  and,  my  unquenchable  nautical 
ardor  filling  me  with  danng,  1  got  over  the  low 
palings,  and  dropped  into  the  hign  road  on  my  way 
to  sea. 

Nobody  was  in  my  confidence.  Such  friends  and 
relatives  as  I  bad  were  fiur  away,  and  I  felt  that 
*'  the  world  was  all  before  me  where  to  choose." 
My  capital  was  not  extensive.  I  had  jacket, 
waistcoat,  and  trousers  with  the  etceteras,  half-s^ 
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crown  in  money,  a  corioosly-bladed  knife  with  a 
boat-hook  and  a  corkscrew  by  way  of  rider,  and  an 
accordion.  I  felt  that,  with  these  though,  I  had 
the  riches  of  Peru. 

To  this  day  I  cannot  imagine  what  the  New 
Police  could  have  been  about,  that  moonlight  night, 
that  they  did  not  pounce  upon  me,  many-bladed 
knife,  accordion  and  all,  long  before  I  got  to  Hyde 
Park  Ck)mcr.  Nor  can  I  discover  why  Mr.  Bogryne 
pursued  me  in  a  chaise-cart  and  sent  foot  runners 
after  me  up  and  down  all  roads  save  the  very  one  I 
was  walking  quietly  along.  I  must  have  looked 
80  very  like  a  runaway  boy.  Tlie  ink  was  scarcely 
dry  on  my  fingers ;  the  traces  of  yesterday's  ruler 
were  yet  fresh  on  my  knuckles ;  the  dust  of  the 
playnound  adhered  to  my  knees. 

A  l)ed  next  night  at  a  London  cofiee-shop ;  a 
breakfast  and  a  wild  debauch  on  raspberry  tarts 
and  ginger-beer,  very  soon  brought  my  half^rown 
to  twopence,  and  I  felt  a  lowness  of  spirits  and  the 
want  of  stimulants.  A  penny  roll  and  a  saveloy 
brought  me  to  zero.  The  accordion  was  a  bed  the 
next  night,  and  a  sausage-roll  by  way  of  breakfast, 
the  next  morning.  The  manv-bladed  knife  pro- 
duced a  mouthful  of  bread  and  cheese  and  half-a- 
gint  of  beer  for  dinner.  Then,  having  nothing,  1 
dt  independent. 

By  some  strange  intuitive  education,  I  felt  my- 
self all  at  once  a  tramp,  and  looked  at  the  journey 
to  Portsmouth  quite  philosophically.  Curiously, 
when  the  produce  of  the  many-bladed  knife  had 
been  consumed  and  forgotten,  and  the  want  of 
another  repast  began  to  be  very  unpleasantly  re- 
membered ;  it  never  once  occurred  to  me  to  turn 
back,  to  seek  assistance  from  any  friend  or  friend's 
friend  or  boy's  father  with  whom  I  had  spent  a 
holiday  in  London.  It  never  struck  me  that  if 
employment  were  to  be  found  at  sea,  there  were 
docks  and  ships  in  London.  I  was  bound  for 
Portsmouth — ^why  I  know  not — ^but  bound  as  irre- 
deemably as  if  I  had  a  passport  made  out  for  that 
particular  seaport,  and  the  route  vras  not  by  any 
means  to  be  deviated  from.  If  the  London  Docks 
were  situated  in  New  York,  and  if  Blackwall  were 
the  port  of  Bombay,  they  could  not,  in  my  mind, 
have  been  more  unattainable  for  the  purpose  of 

Ping  to  sea,  than  they  were,  only  a  mile  or  so  off. 
was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Bogryne.  I  seemed  to 
have  done  with  him  ages  a^.  I  had  quite  finished 
and  settled  up  accounts  with  him  ;  so  it  appeared 
to  me.  He,  and  the  days  when  I  wore  clean  linen, 
and  was  Master  Anybody,  with  a  name  written  in 
the  fljr-leaf  of  a  ciphering-book  ;  with  a  playboz, 
and  with  friends  to  send  me  plum  cakes  and  bright 
five-shilling  pieces,  were  fifty  thousand  miles  away. 
They  loomed  in  the  distance,  just  as  the  burning 
cities  might  have  done  to  Lot's  wife,  yery  dimly 
indeed. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  I  wdl  remember 
loitering  some  time  about  Vauxhall,  and  wondering 
whether  that  hot,  dusty  road — with  the  odors  of 
half-a-dozen  bone-boiling  establishments  coursing 
up  and  down  it  like  siroccos— could  be  near  the 
fiiiry  establishment  where  there  were  always  fifty 
thousand  additional  lamps,  and  to  which  yoaog 
Simms  at  Bolting  House  had  been — marvelloas 
boy! — twice  dunng  the  Midsummer  holidays. 
After  listlessly  counting  the  fat  sluggish  bai;get  on 
the  river,  and  the  tall  dusty  trees  at  Nine  £3ms 
(there  vras  no  railway  station  there  then),  I  set 
oat  walking,  doggednr.  I  caught  a  glimpss  of  my> 
self  in  the  polished  pkte-glass  window  or  a  baktr 's 
ihop,and  found  myself  to  be  a  very  black,  gnouny 


boy.  Vagabondism  had  already  set  its  mark  upon 
me.  I  looked,  so  long  and  so  earnestly,  in  at  the 
baker *s  window  that  the  baker — a  lean,  spiky 
Scotchman,  whose  name  (McCorquodule,  in  lean 
spiky  letters  above  his  shop-front)  looked  like  him- 
self—-appeared  to  think  I  was  meditating  a  bold 
border  foray  on  his  stock  in  trade,  and  rushed  at 
me  so  fiercely  round  his  counter  with  a  bread- tin, 
that  I  fied  like  a  young  gazelle.  I  plodded  down 
the  Wandsworth  road,  blushing  very  much  as  I 
passed  people  in  clean  shirts  and  wcU-brushcd 
clothes,  and  pretty  servant-maids,  dressed  out  in 
ribbons  like  Maypoles,  laughing  and  chattering  in 
the  gardens  and  at  the  doors  of  suburban  villus. 
I  had  a  dreadful  qualm  too,  on  meeting  a  board- 
ing school  fur  young  gentlemen  in  full  force  walk- 
ing in  procession  two  and  two.  As  I  passed  the 
master — a  stout  man  genteelly  garotted  in  a  wliite 
neckcloth,  and  walking  severely  with  the  youngest 
pupil  as  if  he  had  him  in  custody — I  shivered. 
JBolting  house  and  Mr.  Bogryne  loomed,  for  an 
instant,  not  in  the  distance,  But  close  upon  mc. 
Good  gracious !  I  thought — ^What  if  there  should 
be  some  masonic  intercourse  between  preceptors, 
relative  to  the  recovery  of  runaways ;  some  scho- 
lastic hue-and-cry ;  some  telegraphic  detection  of 
chivying?  But  the  schoolmaster  passed  me  in 
silence,  merely  giving  me  a  glance,  and  then 
glancing  at  his  boys,  as  if  he  would  say,  ^*  See, 
young  gentlemen,  the  advantage  of  being  boarded, 
washed,  and  educated  in  an  establishment  where 
moral  suasion  is  combined  with  physicial  develop- 
ment (Times,  August  20).  If  ever  you  neglect 
your  use  of  the  gl(wes,  or  sneer  at  your  preceptors, 
or  rebel  at  pies,  you  may  come,  some  day,  to  l(K)k 
like  that."  The  last  and  biggest  boy,  in  a  checked 
neckcloth  and  a  stand-up  collar,  as  I  made  way  for 
him  on  the  pavement,  made  a  face  at  me.  It  wiis 
so  like  the  moe  I  used  to  make  at  the  ragged  little 
boys,  when  Bogryne 's  boys  went  out  woSHng,  that 
I  sat  down  on  a  dog's  meat  vendor's  barrow  and 
cried  again. 

By  some  circuitous  route  which  took  mc,  I 
think,  over  Wandsworth  Common,  and  through 
Rochampton  and  Putney,  I  got  that  evening  to 
Kingston-upon-Thames.  The  sun  was  setting,  as 
I  leaned  over  the  bridge.  I  wus  tired  and  hun- 
gry ;  bat,  dismissing  the  idea  of  supper,  as  some- 
thing not  sufficiently  within  the  range  of  possibil- 
ity to  be  discussed,  I  certainly  began  to  feci  anx- 
ious concerning  bed.  Where  or  how  was  it  to  be  ? 
Was  it  to  be  oam,  or  hay-rick,  or  outhouse— or 
simply  field,  with  tiie  grass  for  a  pillow,  and  the 
sky  for  a  ooonterpane  ?  My  thoughts  were  intcr- 
ropted  by  a  strong. 

He  was,  like  myself,  a  tramp ;  but,  I  think  I 
may  say  without  vanity,  he  was  infinitely  more 
hicfeons  to  look  at.  Short  and  squat  and  squarely 
built,  he  had  the  neck  of  a  bull  and  the  legs  of  a 
bandy  tailor.  His  hands  were  as  the  hands  of  a 
prisefighter.  They  vrere  so  brown  and  homy  that 
where  the  wrists  joined  on  to  his  arm  you  might 
fiuicy  the  termination  of  a  pair  of  leather  gloves. 
His  fieuw  was  burnt  and  tanned  with  exposure  to 
son  and  rain  to  a  dull  brickdust  color ;  purple  red 
on  the  cheek-bones  and  tips  of  the  nose  and  chin. 
BoUi  hands  and  &ce  were  inlaid  with  a  curious 
chequer  work  of  dirt»  warranted  to  stand  the  most 
yigoxous  application  of  a  scrubbing-brush.  His  head 
was  ek)se-er(^p|)ed  like  a  blighted  stubble-field,  and 
kis  flabby  ean  kept  watoh  on  either  side  of  it  like 
soara-erowB.  He  had  pigs'  eyes  of  no  particular 
eokxr ;  no  eyebfows,  no  beard  save  a  stuoUy  mil- 
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dew  on  his  npper  lip,  like  the  mildew  on  a  pot  of 
paste,  a  *' bashed"  nose,  and  a  horrible  hare-lip. 
&e  had  an  indefinite  jacket,  with  some  letters — a 
W,  I  think,  and  an  I — branded  on  one  sleeve,  a 
pair  of  doubtful  trousers,  and  something  that  was 
intended  for  a  shirt.  None  of  these  were  ragged, 
nor  could  the^  be  called  patched,  for  they  were 
one  patch.  Finally,  he  had  a  bundle  in  his  hand, 
a  cap  like  a  disc  cut  out  of  a  door-mat  on  his  head, 
and  something  on  his  feet  which  I  took  to  be  a 
pair  of  fawn-colored  slippers,  but  which  I  subse- 
quently found  to  be  a  coating  of  hardened  mud  and 
oust  upon  his  skin. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  half  curiously, 
half  menacingly;  and  theti  said,  in  a  shrill,  fal- 
setto voice  that  threw  me  into  a  violent  perspira- 
tion : — 

**  Where  woe  you  a  going  to  ?" 

I  replied,  trembling,  that  I  was  going  to  bed. 

**Aud  where  wos  you  a  going  to  sleep?"  he 
asked. 

I  said  I  did  n^t  know. 

He  stroked  the  mildew  on  his  lip  and  spoke 
again : — 

**  I  s'pose  now  you  M  be  a  youne  midshipmite  ?*' 

I  am  certain  that  I  must  have  looked  more  like 
a  young  sweep,  but  I  contented  myself  with  saying 
that  I  did  not  belong  to  his  majesty's  service — 
yet. 

"  What  might  you  be  doing  of,  now?"  he  de- 
manded. 

It  was  a  dreadful  peculiarity  of  this  man  that 
when  he  spoke  ho  scratched  himself;  and  that 
when  he  did  n*t  speak  he  gave  his  body  an  angular 
oscillatory  wrench  backwards  and  forwards  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  hip,  as  if  he  had  something  to 
rasp  between  his  jacket  and  his  skin  ;  which  there 
is  no  doubt  he  had.  I  was  so  fearful  and  fasci- 
nated by  his  uncouth  gestures  that  he  had  to 
repeat  his  question  twice  before  I  answered ;  then, 
not  knowing  what  to  describe  myself  (for  I  could 
not  even  assume  that  most  ambiguous  of  all  titles, 
a  gentleman),  I  said,  at  hazard,  that  I  was  a 
tailor. 

**  Where  wos  vou  a  going  to-morrow?" 

I  said,  hesitatingly,  to  Portsmouth. 

**  Ah  !  to  Portsmouth,"  resumed  the  man,  "  to 
Portsmouth,  surely !     Have  you  got  thruppence  ?" 

I  replied,  humbly,  that  I  hadn't. 

♦*  No  more  have  n't  I,"  said  the  tramp,  conclus- 
ively; **not  a  mag." 

There  ensued  an  ambiguous  and,  to  me,  some- 
what terrifying  silence.  I  feared  that  my  com- 
panion was  indignant  at  my  poverty,  and  that,  on 
the  principle  of  having  meal  if  he  could  n't  get 
malt,  he  would  have  three-pennorth  of  jacket,  or 
tbree-pennorth  of  waistcoat,  or  three-pennorth  of 
blood.  But  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  ;  the 
villanous  countenance  of  m^  companion  cleared 
up  ;  and  he  said,  condescendingly — 

**  I'raa  traveller." 

"  And  a  very  evil-looking  traveller,  too,"  I 
thought. 

*'  If  you  had  got  thruppence,  and  I  had  got 
thruppence,"  he  went  on  to  say,  '^  I  knows  a  crib 
down  yonder  where  we  might  a  snoozed  snue. 
But  if  you  ain't  got  nuffin,  and  I  ain't  eot  puffin,^' 
the  traveller  continued,  quite  in  a  dicbctio  style, 
'<  we  must  turn  in  at  the  Union.  Do  yoa  know 
what  the  Union  is  ?" 

I  had  heard  of  the  repeal  of  the  Unioiii  and  the 
Union  Jack,  and  one  of  our  boys'  fiUheit  Has  a 
member  of  the  Union  Glob.    I  had  an  iadistiaot 


notion,  too,  of  an  Union  workhouse ;  but  my  fel- 
low tramp  had  some  difficulty  in  explaining  to  me 
that  the  Union  was  a  species  of  gratuitous  hotel ; 
a  caravansary  kept  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
for  the  special  relief  of  the  class  of  travellers  known 
in  ordinary  parlance  as  tramps,  and  in  the  New 
Poor  Law  Act  as  **  casual  paupers ;"  and  where, 
in  consideration  of  doing  an  hour's  work  in  the 
morning,  I  could  be  provided  with  supper  and  a 
bed. 

We  walked  together  to  the  house  of  the  reliev- 
ing officer  to  obtain  tickets  of  admission.  The 
functionary  in  question  lived  in  a  pretty  little 
cottage,  with  a  shininz  brass  door-plate  much  too 
large  for  the  door,  and  a  fierce  bell ;  which,  every 
time  it  pealed,  shook  the  little  house  to  its  every 
honeysuckle.  The  parochial  ma^ate  was  not  at 
home  ;  but  a  rosy  girl — with  an  illuminated  rib- 
bon and  a  species  of  petrified  oyster  as  a  brooch, 
and  who  was  his  daughter,  I  suppose^-came  to  a 
little  side  window  in  the  wall  m  answer  to  our 
summons ;  and,  scarcely  deigning  to  look  at  us, 
handed  us  the  requir^  tickets.  Ah  me !  A 
t^'iteh,  a  transient  twiteh  came  over  me  when  I 
thought  that  there  had  been  days  when  Master 
Somebody,  in  a  prodigious  lay-down  colkir  and 
white  ducks,  had  walked  with  young  ladies  quite 
as  rosy,  with  brooches  quite  as  petnfied,  and  had 
even  been  called  by  them,  **  a  bold  boy." 

Misery,  they  say,  makes  a  man  acquainted  with 
strange  bed-fellows;  but  shall  I  ever  again,  I 
wonder,  sleep  in  company  with  such  strange  char- 
acters as  shared  the  trusses  of  straw,  the  lump  of 
bread,  and  slab  of  Duteh  cheese,  that  night,  in 
the  casual  ward  of  Kingston  workhouse  ?  There 
was  a  hulking  fellow  in  a  smock  frock,  who  had 
been  a  navigator,  but  had  fallen  drunk  into  a 
lime-pit  and  burnt  his  eyes  out,  who  was  too  lazv 
to  beg  for  himself,  and  was  led  about  by  a  raggeJ, 
sharp-eyed  boy.  There  were  two  lads  who  tramped 
in  company ;  they  had  been  to  sea  and  were  walk- 
ing from  Gosport  to  London.  My  fellow,  the  man 
with  the  wrench,  had  been  bom  a  tramp  and  bred 
a  tramp  ;  his  father  was  a  tramp  before  him.  and 
I  dare  say  his  children  are  tramps  now. 

**  Yer  see,"  he  deigned  to  explain  to  me,  afler 
he  had  despatehed  his  supper,  <*  I  likes  change.  I 
summers  in  the  country,  and  winters  in  London. 
There  's  refuges  and  *  ressipockles'  "  (by  which, 
I  presume,  he  meant  receptacles),  **  in  wintertime, 
and  lots  of  coves  as  gives  yer  grub.  Then  comes 
spring  time ;  I  gets  passed  to  my  parish — the 
farther  off  the  better,  and  I  gets  a  penny  a  mile. 
When  I  gete  there  I  goes  'cross  country  on  quite 
another  tack.  I  knows  every  Union  in  England. 
In  some  they  gives  you  bread  and  cheese,  and  in 
some  broth,  and  in  some  skilleygolee.  In  some 
they  gives  you  breakfi^ist  in  the  morning,  and  in 
some  they  doesn't.  You  have  to  work  your  bed 
out.  Here,  Kingston  way,  you  wheels  barrows ; 
at  Guildford  you  pumps ;  at  Richmond  you  breaks 
stones ;  at  Famham  you  picks  oakum  ;  at  Wands 
worth  they  makes  you  grind  com  in  a  hand-mill 
till  your  fingers  a'most  drops  off  at  yer  wrists. 
At  Brighton  now,  they  're  a  good  sort,  and  only 
makes  yon  chop  up  fire-wood ;  but  Portemouth  % 
the  place !  You  to  a  young  un,"  he  pursued, 
looking  at  me  bemgnantly,  ^'  and  green.  Now, 
1 11  give  yon  a  wnnkle.  If  you  're  a-going  to 
Portmonth,  Tou  manage  to  g^i  there  on  a  S^ur- 
day  night;  mr  ahef  k^ps  joa  all  day  Sunday, 
and  they  wonl  Itft  |oado  no  woik ;  and  they  giyes 
joo  the  joUieafe  btow^ml  of  beef  and  featem  as  ever 
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passed  your  breastbone.    The  taters  is  like  dollops 
o'meal!*' 

With  this  enthusiastic  eulogium  on  the  way  in 
which  they  managed  matters  at  Portsmoath,  the 
traveller  went  to  sleep — not  gradually,  but  with  a 
sudden  grunt  and  a  jerk  backward.  The  blind 
navigator  and  his  guide  had  been  snoring  valor- 
ously  for  half-an-hour ;  and  the  two  sailor  lads, 
after  an  amicable  kicking-niatch  for  the  biggest 
heap  of  straw,  soon  dropped  off  to  sleep,  too. 
There  was  an  unsociable  tmker  in  the  corner,  who 
had  smuggled  in  a  blacking- bottle  full  of  gin, 
notwithstiindin^  the  personal  search  of  the  work- 
house porter,  lie  gave  no  one,  however,  any  of 
the  surreptitious  cordial,  but  muddled  himself  in 
silence  ;  merely  throwing  out  a  general  apothegm 
to  the  auditory  that  he  preferred  getting  drunk  in 
bed,  as  "he  hadn't  far  to  fall."  He  did  get 
drunk,  and  he  did  fall.  I  was  too  tired,  I  think, 
to  sleep  ;  but  none  of  my  companions  woke  during 
the  night,  save  an  Irish  reaper  who  appeared  more 
destitute  than  any  of  us  ;  but  whom  I  watched,  in 
the  dead  of  the  night,  tying  up  some  gold  and 
silver  in  a  dirty  rag. 

Next  morning  was  Sunday — a  glorious,  sun- 
shiny, bird-singing,  tree-wavins  Sunday.  They 
turned  us  out  at  eight  o'clock  with  a  meal  of  hot 
zruel,  and  without  exacting  any  work  from  us. 
The  hereditary  tramp  and  I  walked  together  from 
Kingston  to  Esher.  The  navigator  stopped  in 
Kingston,  having  a  genteel  begging  walk  in  the 
environs  ;  and  the  Irishman  sained  forth  London- 
ward  with  a  slip-shod  wife,  and  a  tribe  of  ragged 
children,  who  had  slept  in  the  women's  casual 
ward.  With  them  went  the  two  sailor  lads  ;  one 
of  whom,  with  a  rough  kindness  that  would  have 
made  me  give  him  a  penny  if  I  had  possessed  one, 
carried  the  Irishwoman's  sickly  baby. 

**  Why  don't  you  chuck  them  ere  shoeses  off?'' 
asked  my  friend  as  we  plodded  along.  **  They 
wouldn't  fetch  nothing,  to  sell,  and  they  're  only 
a  bother  to  walk  in,  unless  you  was  to  put  some  wet 
grass  in  'em.  Lookat  my  trotters,"  he  continued, 
pointin^^  to  his  feet,  and  tapping  the  sole  of  one  of 
them  with  the  blade  of  his  knife,  **  they  'so  as 
hard  as  bricks,  they  is.  Go  buff-steppered — that 's 
the  game." 

Some  remnants  of  Master  Somebody's  pride  in 
Lis  neat  Bluchers  must  have  lingered  alK)utme,  for 
I  declined  the  invitation  to  walk  barefoot. 

**  When  shoes  is  shoes,"  pursued  the  tramp  ar- 
gumentatively,  **  they  'se  good  for  those  as  likes 
"em,  which  I  don't;  but  when  they're  *  crab- 
shels,'  and  leaky  and  gummy  in  the  soles,  and  lark- 
heeled,  the  sooner  vou  get  shut  of  'em  the  better. 
There  's  togs,  too/  he  pursued,  looking  with  prop- 
er pride  at  his  own  attire,  *'  the  sooner  you  peels 
off  them  cloth  kicksies  the  better.  There  ain  t  no 
wear  in  'em,  and  they  'se  no  good,  if  you  ain't  on 
the  flash  lay.  My  jacket 's  Guildford  jail.  My 
trousers  is  Dartford  Union  ;  and  my  flannel  shirt  is 
the  Society  for  the  'Ouseless  poor.  When  I  can't 
patch  'em  no  longer,  and  they  gets  all  alive  like,  I 
tears  up.  Do  you  know  what '  tearing  up '  is  1  A 
ooorse  you  don^t.  Well,  I  goes  to  a  Union  a  night, 
and  I  rips  up  into  bits  every  mortal  bit  I  has  upon 
me.  Then  they  comes  in  the  morning,  aad  they 
putB  me  into  a  sack,  and  they  pats  me  in  a  cart 
and  takes  me  afore  the  beak.  Tearing  up  is 
twenty-one  days,  and  quod  meals,  which  is  mind  ye 
.  Yeglar,  is  good  for  a  cove,  and  freshens  him  up." 

Here  he  sat  down  on  a  milestone  ;  and,  produo- 
i  ing  a  remarkably  neat  housewife  case,  proceeded 


to  overhaul  all  parts  of  his  apparel  with  as  much 
care  and  circumspection  as  if  they  had  been  of 
purple  and  fine  linen,  catching  up  any  stray  rents 
and  "  Jacob's  ladders"  with  a  grave  and  deliberat* 
countenance. 

How  long  this  man  and  I  might  have  kept  com- 
pany I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  we  soon  fell 
out.  He  descried,  or  fancied  that  he  could  descry, 
something  in  my  face  that  would  he  sure  to  attnvt^t 
the  sympathies  of  the  benevolent,  and  loosen  their 
purse  strings  ;  or,  as  he  phrased  it  *'  iiobhlo  the 
flats ;"  and  he  urged  me  with  great  velioinenee,  not 
only  to  beg  r>ecuniary  relief  from  all  passers-by, 
but  also  to  diverge  from  the  hij^h  road,  and  go  "  a 
grub  cadging,"  i.  c,  to  beg  broken  vietuala  at  sinall 
cottages  and  gentlemen's  lodge-gates.  Finding 
that  I  was  too  shame-faced,  he  felt  himself,  I  sup- 
pose, called  upon  to  renounce  and  repudiate  me  as 
unworthy  his  distinguished  company  and  advice  ; 
and,  telling  me  that  I  warn't  fit  for  tramping  no- 
how, he  departed  in  great  dudgeon  down  a  cross 
road  leading  towards  Reading.  I  never  saw  him 
again. 

I  walked  that  day — very  slowly  and  painfully, 
for  my  feet  had  begun  to  swell — to  Guildford.  I 
was  very  hungry  and  faint  when  I  arrived,  but 
could  not  muster  courage  enough  to  beg.  I  had  a 
drink  or  two  of  water  at  public-houses,  going 
along,  which  was  always  readily  granted ;  and  T 
comforted  myself  from  milestone  to  milestone  with 
the  thought  of  a  supper  and  bed  at  Guildford,  where 
my  ex-mentor  had  uiformed  me  there  was  a  "  stun- 
ning Union."  But,  woeful  event !  when  I  got  to 
Guildford,  it  was  full  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  good  people  of  that  pleasant  market-town  were 
taking  their  walks  abroad,  after  church  service ; 
good,  easy,  comfortable,  family  folk — fathers  of 
families — sweethearts  in  loving  couples — all ,  doubt- 
less, with  cosy  suppers  to  go  home  to,  and  snug 
beds — and  knowing  and  caring  nothing  for  one 
poor,  soiled,  miserable  tramp,  toiling  along  the 
highway  with  his  fainting  spirit  just  kept  breast 
high  by  the  problematical  reversion  of  a  pauper's 
pallet  and  a  pauper's  crust.  I  sorm  found  out  the 
relieving  oflficer,  who  gave  me  my  ticket,  and  told 
me  to  look  sharp  or  3ie  Union  would  bo  closed  ; 
but  I  mistook  the  way,  and  stumbled  through  dark 
lanes,  and  found  myself,  weeping  piteously  and 
praying  incoherently,  in  quagmires,  and  when  I  did 
get  at  last  to  the  grim,  orick,  castellated  Union- 
house,  the  gates  were  closed,  and  admission  to  the 
casual  wara  was  impossible.  The  porter,  a  fat, 
timid  man,  surveyed  me  through  the  grate,  and 
drew  back  again  as  by  the  light  of  a  lantern 
he  scanned  my  gaunt,  hunger-stricken  mien,  lie 
thrust  a  piece  oi  bread  to  me  between  the  bars. 
and  recommended  me  to  seek  the  relieving  officer 
again,  who,  he  said,  would  find  me  a  bed.  Then, 
he  wished  me  good  night,  and  retreated  into  his 
little  lodge  or  den  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
got  rid  ofa  troublesome  customer. 

Good  night !  It  began  to  rain,  and  to  menace 
a  thunderstorm  ;  but  I  sat  down  in  a  ditch,  and 
devoured  the  bread.  It  was  eleven  o'clock,  and  I 
was  wet  to  the  skin  ;  when,  by  dint  of  dodging  up 
and  doyen  dark  lanes,  and  knocking  up  against 
posts,  and  bruiane  my  shins  oter  milestones,  I  got 
to  tiie  relieying  officer's  again. 

The  relieyine  officer  lived  up  a  steep  flight  of 
steps ;  and.  as.  1  approached  the  bottom  thereof, 
was  peeping  oat  at  the  door  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
night  it  yras.  He  shook  his  head,  either  at  the 
dirty  aspect  of  the  weather  or  at  that  of  your 
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humble  servant,  and  was  jusfc  about  closing  his 
door,  when  I  ran  up  the  steps  and  caught  him  by 
the  coat-tail. 

"  Dear-a  deary  me  !"  said  the  relieving  officer, 
when  I  had  explained  my  errand  to  him,  ^*  dear-a 
deary  me  !'* 

This  was  perplexing  rather  than  encouraging  ; 
and  I  waited  some  moments  for  a  more  definite 
communication.  But,  none  came,  and  the  reliev- 
ing officer  kept  staring  at  me  with  a  bewildered 
expression,  twitching  nervously  at  a  watch-ribbon 
meanwhile,  and  then  whirling  it  round  as  if  he  in- 
tended presently  to  sling  the  seals  at  my  head  ;  but 
I  made  bold  to  tell  him  what  the  porter  had  told 
me  about  his  finding  me  a  bed. 

"  Dear-a  deary  me  !"  said  the  relieving  officer 
again,  dropping  the  threatened  missiles ;  but,  this 
time,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  that  gave  solemn 
significance  to  his  words.  '*  Where  am  I  to  find  a 
bed?'; 

This  was  a  question  that  I  could  not  answer ; 
nor,  apparently,  could  the  relieving  officer.  So  he 
changed  the  theme. 

*'  There  isnt  such  a  thiog  as  a  bed,"  he  re- 
marked. 

I  don't  think  that  he  meant  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  thing  as  a  bed,  taken  in  the  light 
of  a  bed  ;  but  mther  that  he  intended  to  convey 
the  impossibility  of  there  being  such  an  institution 
as  a  bed  for  such  as  I  was. 

'*  You  must  go  further,"  he  said. 

*'  Where,  further?"  I  asked  desperately. 

**  Oh,  I  'm  sure  I  can't  say,"  replied  the  reliev- 
ing officer ;  •*  you  must  go  on.  Yes,"  he  repeated 
with  another  stare  of  bewilderment  and  clutch  at 
his  watch  appendages,  **  go  on — further — there  's 
a  good  lad." 

Whatever  I  may  have  found  inclination  to  re- 
spond to  this  invitation,  was  cut  short  by  the  re- 
lieving officer  shutting  the  door  precipitately,  and 
putting  up  the  chain.  So  I  did  go  on ;  but  not 
much  further.  I  wandered  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  canal,  where  I  found  a  coal-barge  just  unladen. 
It  was  very  hard,  and  black,  and  gritty  ;  !)ut  I  found 
out  the  softest  board,  and,  in  that  barge,  in  spite 
of  all  the  rain  and  the  coal-dust,  I  slept  soundly. 

From  Guildford  to  Farnham  next  day,  through 
Alton ;  where,  if  I  remember  right,  the  ale  is 
brewed.  My  feet  were  terribly  swollen  and  blis- 
tered ;  but,  with  a  sullen  pride,  I  kept  to  my  shoes. 
I  have  thoso  shoes  to  this  day  in  a  neat  case.  Such 
crabshclls!  It  was  just  one  o'clock  when  I  walked 
into  Farnham,  Hants  ;  but  I  was  so  tired  out  that, 
pending  the  opening  of  my  hotel,  the  workhouse, 
I  turned  into  a  field,  and  slept  there,  under  a  hedge, 
until  nearly  eight  o'clock. 

I  may  remark,  as  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
frame  of  mind  I  must  have  been  in  during  my 
tramp,  that  although  I  was  a  sharp  boy,  with  a 
taste  for  art  and  a  keen  eye  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  f  observed  nothing,  admired  nothing — nor 
smiling  landscapes,  nor  picturesque  villages,  nor 
antique  churches.  I  saw,  felt,  thought  of,  nothing 
hut  of  the  mortiU  miles  I  had  to  waUc.  The  coun- 
ties of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  were  to  me  but  vast 
deserts  of  coach-roads,  diversified  by  oases  of  mile- 
stones, with  a  Mecca  or  Medina,  in  the  shape  of 
an  Union  workhouse,  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
weary  travel.  I  met  way&rers  like  myself,  but 
they  were  merely  duplicates  of  the  sunburnt  tramp, 
the  Irish  reaper,  and  the  drunken  tinker.  There 
was,  now  and  then,  a  stray  Italian  boy,  and  an 
Alsacian  broom-girl  or  so  ;  and  once  I  met  a  phi- 


lanthropist in  a  donkey-cart,  who  sold  apples, 
onions,  pots  and  pans,  red-herrings.  Common 
Prayer-books,  and  flannel.  He  gave  me  a  raw 
red-herring — if,  being  already  cured,  that  fishy 
esculent  can  be  said  to  be  raw.  Haw  or  cooked,  I 
ate  it  there  and  then. 

I  never  begged.  Stout  farmers'  wives,  with 
good-humored  countenances,  threw  me  a  halfpenny 
sometimes,  and  one  pleasant-spoken  gentleman 
bade  me  wait  till  he  saw  whether  he  could  find 
sixpence  for  me.  But  he  had  no  change,  he  said  ; 
ana,  bidding  me  good  evening  in  quite  a  fatherly 
manner,  rode  away  on  his  dapple  gray  steed.  Has 
he  change  now,  I  wonder? 

When  I  woke  up  I  went  straight  to  the  work- 
house. Farnham  aid  not  boast  an  Union,  but  had 
a  workhouse  of  the  old  school.  The  master  was  a 
pleas4int  old  man,  with  a  hurge  white  apron,  and 
gave  me  a  liberal  ration  of  bread  and  cheese.  I 
happened  to  be  the  only  occupant  of  the  ward  that 
evening ;  and,  being  locked  up  early,  I  had  time 
to  look  about  me,  and  select  the  cleanest  and 
softest-looking  truss  of  straw.  The  whitewashed 
walls  were  covered  with  the  names  of  former 
tramps ;  their  poetical  effusions  and  their  political 
sentiments  were  scratched  with  nails  or  scrawled 
in  charcoal.  John  Hind  had  labored  hard  to 
rhyme  "workhouse"  with  "sorrow;"  but,  al- 
though he  had  covered  some  six  feet  of  wall  with 
his  efforts,  he  had  not  succeeded.  Some  anony- 
mous hand  had  scrawled  in  desperate  Roman  cap- 
itals, **  God  help  the  poor ;"  to  which  I  said  Amen. 
Mr.  Jack  Bullivant  had  recorded,  in  energetic  but 
untranscribable  terms,  his  disapproval  of  the  quality 
of  the  cheese  ;  and  J.  Naylor  had  given  vent  to  his 
democratic  enthusiasm  in  "Hurrah  for  uni" — 
something  which  looked  like  unicorn,  but  was  in- 
tended, 1  fancy,  to  mean  "  universal  euffi'age." 
Chartism  was  the  great  wall-cry  in  those  days. 
Close  to  the  door  was  the  sign  manual  of  "  Paul 
Sweeny,  bound  to  London  with  Fore  Kids."  Mother- 
less, perhaps. 

There  had  been  one  "  casual"  in  before  me  ;  but 
he  was  taken  so  violently  ill  immediately  after  his 
admission,  that  he  had  been  removed  into  another 
out-house,  on  to  a  truckle  bed ;  the  rules  of  the 
establishment  not  permitting  his  being  transferred 
to  the  infirmary.  The  poor  wretch  lay  groaning 
piteously ,  as  I  could  hear  with  painful  distinctness 
through  the  thin  wall  that  separated  him  from  the 
casual  ward.  His  groans  became  at  last  so  appall- 
ing that  they  worked  me  into  an  agony  of  terror  ; 
and  I  clung  to  the  locked  door  (in  the  centre  of 
which  there  was  a  largish  gating)  and  beat  against 
it,  to  the  great  disgust  and  in'itiition  of  the  porter ; 
who,  with  a  lantern  at  the  end  of  a  pitchfork,  came 
in  to  look  at  the  moribund  occasionally,  and  who 
made  a  rush  at  me  at  last  as  he  would  have  done 
at  a  youn^  bull.  "  It 's  all  over  with  him,"  he 
said  to  me  in  remonstrance  ;  "  so  weere  's  the  good  ? 
The  doctor  's  gone  to  a  birth  ;  but  we  've  give  him 
a  bottle  of  stuff  till  he  comes,  and  made  him  comfa- 
ble.    So  lie  down." 

Whatever  the  "  stuff"  was— doctor's  stuff, 
kitchen  stuff,  or  household  stuff— the  miserable 
man  continued  "  moaning  of  hb  life  out,"  as  the 
porter  said  querulously,  until  it  was  almost  morn- 
ing. Then  the  doctor  (a  pale,  over-worked,  under- 
paid young  maif  with  tight  trousers,  and  specta- 
cles, always  in  a  chaise  and  a  perspiration)  came ; 
and  I  heara  him  tell  the  porter  that  the  man 
would  "  go  off  easily."    He  presently  did. 

They  let  me  out  at  eight  o'clock — sick,  dizzy. 
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and  terrified.  **  I  told  you  so,"  the  porter  said 
with  apologetic  complaceDcy,  '*  he  went  off  quite 
'oom&ble.  "  This  was  his  epitaph.  Who  he 
was  or  what  he  was — where  he  Came  from  or 
whither  he  was  going — no  man  knew,  and  it  was 
no  man's  business  to  inquire.  I  suppose  they 
put  him  in  the  plain  deal  shell,  which  i  saw  the 
village  carpenter  tacking  together  as  I  turned 
down  the  street,  and  so  lowered  him  underground. 
They  might  have  written  **  comfable"  on  his 
tomostone,  for  any  purpose  a  word  would  serve — 
if  they  gave  paupers  tombstones  ;  which  they  do 
not. 

But,  this  poor  dead  unknown  man  did  me  a 
service.  For,  whether  I  was  superstitious,  or 
whether  my  nerves  were  unstrung,  or  whether 
repentance  at  my  obdurate  folly  came  tardily,  but 
came  at  last,  1  went  no  further  on  the  way  to 
Portsmouth,  but  thought  I  would  n't  go  to  sea.  Just 
at  present,  and  trampd  manfully  back  to  Ealmg, 
determined  to  take  all  Mr.  Bo^yne  could  give  me, 
and  be  thankful.    But   I  did  not  get  what  1 


expected  and  what  I  deserved.  I  found  anxious 
friends  just  on  the  point  of  putting  out  bills  of 
discovery  as  for  a  strayed  puppy  ;  I  found  a  fatted 
calf  alreEMiy  slaughtered — kindness,  affection,  for- 
giveness, and  Home. 

There  was  but  one  drawback  to  my  happiness. 
With  some  strong  preconceived  notion  of  the 
dreadful  company  imust  have  been  keeping,  and 
the  horrible  dens  I  must  have  sojourned  in ,  my 
relations  and  friends  found  it  to  be  their  bounden 
duty  to  wash  me  continually.  When  it  wasn't 
warm  bath,  it  was  yoUow  soap  and  scrubbing- 
brushes ;  and  when  it  wasn't  that,  it  was  foot- 
bath. I  was  washed  half  away.  I  was  considerably 
chafed,  and  morally  hustled,  too,  by  good  pious 
relatives  in  the  country  ;  who,  for  many  months 
aflerwuds,  were  forever  sending  mo  thick  parcels ; 
which,  seeing,  I  thought  to  be  cakes ;  whicn,  open- 
ing, I  found  to  be  tracts. 

I  have  walked  a  good  deal  to  and  fro  on  the 
surface  of  this  globe  since  then  ;  but  I  have  never 
been  to  sea— on  similar  terms — since,  any  more. 


From  Elisi  Cook's  JoomaL 
STANZAS 
BT  A  BEREAVED  ONE. 

Mother,  they  say  the  summer  ray 

Shines  out  on  flower  and  tree  ; 
Thy  coffin-lid  has  darkly  hid 

The  summer  light  from  me. 

Mother,  they  tell  me  bee  and  bird 

Are  singing  loud  and  near  ; 
Thy  latest  moan  is  all  the  tone 

That  lingers  on  my  ear. 

Mother,  they  offer  daily  fikre, 

But,  ere  the  bread  be  broke, 
I  look  upon  thy  empty  chair. 

And  then  that  breiCd  would  choke. 

Mother,  my  eyes  watch  out  the  night. 

And  yet  uo  tear-drops  fall. 
But  there  is  dimness  in  the  sight. 

And  fever  in  the  ball. 

I  have  had  many  an  hour  of  pain, 

That  bade  me  pray  for  rest. 
But  now  there  's  fire  upon  my  brain, 
-   And  ashes  in  my  breast 

Mother  !  oh,  God  !  thou  great  Supreme, 

Thou  Mighty  and  Divine — 
Forgive  me  if  I  dared  to  deem 

That  name  as  blest  as  thine. 

The  bridegroom  wails  to  lose  his  bride. 

But,  ere  the  passing  year, 
You  '11  find  another  by  his  side. 

As  beautij^l  and  dear. 

The  father  sighs  to  miss  his  child. 

But,  ere  the  waning  week. 
Some  other  darling  has  beguiled 

The  shadow  from  his  cheek. 

The  friend  may  see  his  friend  depart. 

But,  ere  the  closing  day. 
Some  new  companions  warm  his  heart. 

And  chase  the  old  away. 

We  all  may  meet  a  rising  star. 

Bright  as  the  one  of  yore  ; 
Bride,  child,  friend,  are  replaced^hat  ah ! 

The  mother  comes  no  more. 

Oh  !  who  will  love  as  thou  hast  done  ? 

Who  heed  my  woe  and  weal  ? 
Oh  !  who  will  guard  thy  youngest  one 

With  such  an  angel  zeal  ? 


Thy  cerecloth  wraps  my  living  brow, 

I  'm  in  the  world  alone  ; 
I  know — ^I  feel  I  've  nothing  now 

That  I  can  call  my  own. 

The  lichen  clingeth  to  the  rock. 

The  ivy  to  the  tree- 
Yet,  oh  !  more  fond,  more  close  the  bond 

That  linked  this  soid  to  thee. 

The  form  that  twined  about  thy  neck 

In  happy  in&nt  play. 
Once  more  is  bowed  above  thy  shroud. 

And  bends  beside  thy  clay. 

Once  more  I  press  the  gentle  hand 

I  ever  loved  to  hold  ; 
It  does  not  strain  my  hand  again, 

Ah  !  no,  'tis  dead — 'tis  cold  ! 

Once  more  I  kiss  thy  whitened  lips. 

But,  hark  !  the  tolling  bell ; 
Once  more — the  last — away,  't  is  past — 

Mother,  fiurewell !  farewell ! 

V^rom  Sharpens  MagasiDe. 
THE  BONNIE,    BONNIE  BIRD. 

0  !  where  snared  ye  that  bonnie,  bonnie  bird  ? 

0  !  where  wiled  ye  that  winsome  fairy  ? 

1  fisar  it  was  where  nae  ear  heard. 

And  fiur  frae  the  shrine  o'  guid  Saint  Mary. 

I  didna  snare  this  bonnie,  bonnie  bird, 
Nor  try  ony  wiles  wi'  this  winsome  fairy  ; 

But  won  her  heart  where  the  angels  heard, 
In  the  shadowy  glen  o'  guid  Saint  Mary. 

O    what  want  ye  wi'  sic  a  bonnie  bird  ? 

1  fiBar  me  its  plume  ye  will  ruffle  sairly, 
Or  bring  it  low  to  the  lone  kirk-yard, 

Where  the  flowers  o'  grace  are  planted  early. 

As  life  I  love  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bird, 
Its  plume  shall  never  be  ruffled  sairly  ; 

Till  the  day  o'  doom  will  I  keep  my  word. 
An'  oheri^  my  bonnie  bird  late  an'  early. 

0  !  whence  rings  out  that  merry,  merry  peal  ? 

An*  0  !  but  the  song  is  chorus'd  rarely  ! 
It  is,  it  is  the  bonnie,  bonnie  bird. 

An*  three  sma*  voices  piping  early. 

For,  he  didna  snare  the  bonnie,  bonnie  bird. 
Nor  work  ony  guile  wi'  the  winsome  fairy  ; 

But  made  her  his  9iin,  where  the  angels  heard. 
At  the  holy  shrine  o'  bless'd  Saint  Mary. 
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from  Sharpe'B  Magudne. 
ANNIE    ORME. 

now  AITKIB  ORME  WAS  SBTTLKD  IN  UFB,  AND  WHAT  WB  DID 
TO  HELP  IT  ON.  BY  HER  AUNT,  IQSS  RACHEL  SINCLAIR, 
HANTUA-MAKER,  LAS8WADE. 

(CommunieeUed  by  the  Author   of  ^^  Margaret  Mmtlandy" 

CHAPTER    I. 

Where  we  live  is  about  six  miles  out  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  summer  time,  the  place  is  full  of 
folk,  seeking  country  air,  and  health,  and  change. 
Some  come  because  they  are  delicate,  some 
because  other  folk  come  ;  but,  whatever  the  reason 
is,  there  are  ave  strangers  at  Lasswade,  and  a 
good  house  is  a  kind  of  heritage,  by  reason  of  the 
high  rents  that  the  visitors  are  content  to  give. 

1  have  heard  folk  call  it  dull,  and  some  say  that 
they  do  not  like  the  place,  but  I  never  heard  a 
word  from  one  meaning,  even  in  a  far-off*  way,  that 
Lasswade  was  not  bonnie.  Behind  us  we  have 
woods,  before  us  we  have  the  Esk,  which,  for  its 
size,  is  as  fine  a  river  as  you  will  see  in  any  place. 
I  would  not  undertake  to  say  it  was  just  like  the 
Clyde,  or  the  Thames,  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  though 
I  never  saw  them ,  and  may-be  they  are  not  so 
grand  as  young  Nicol  Mouter  says ;  but  when 
the  sun  shines  on  our  water,  and  the  light 
comes  down,  green  and  cool,  through  the  lime- 
trees,  and  you  look  along:  the  hollow,  and  see  the 
steep  braes  and  the  links  of  the  water  glimmering 
away  into  the  sky,  with  a  house  here  and  there, 
sitting  quiet  on  its  side,  the  way  the  bairns  sit  in 
the  warm  days  laving  their  feet,  you  would  like 
the  Esk,  and  come  back  in  vour  thoughts  to  look 
at  it  again.  No  doubt  it  is  finer  to  young  folk 
when  it  wears  in  among  the  woods,  and  whiles 
you  can  just  hear  it,  as  if  it  were  stepping  cannily 
upon  broken  branches  and  over  stepping-stones ; 
but  to  me,  that  am  older  than  I  once  was,  it  is 
pleosantest  to  see  the  houses  climbing  up  the  braes, 
and  at  night  to  look  across  the  bridge  at  the  lights 
shining  in  the  dark  water.  I  mind  seeing  them 
many  a  night,  when  my  sister  Alexina  and  me 
were  coming  home  from  the  school  in  winter.  My 
mother  used  to  set  the  door  open — we  lived  in  a 
white  house  on  the  brae,  as  you  go  to  Maviswood 
— and  little  Annie,  that  was  the  youngest  of  us, 
sat  on  tlie  outer-step  with  our  dog.  Warlock,  and 
cried  our  names  in  tne  darkening,  long  before  we 
came  in  sight.  I  think  sometimes  I  hear  her  yet, 
when  the  winter  afternoon  has  worn  past,  and 
the  lights  begin  to  be  lighted  in  the  town. 
The  air  has  just  the  same  num  it  used  to  have 
when  she  cried  down  through  the  dark,  **  Lexie  ! 
Kechie  !  come  home  !"  And  there  is  aye  a  bark 
now  and  then,  to  stand  for  a  little  short  bark  that 
Warlock  threw  in  whenever  Annie  cried.  Annie 
Ornie,  my  dear !  it  is  your  mother  I  am  thinking 
about — and  you  need  not  cry. 

We  were  six  of  us  in  a  family,  and  we  were 
brought  up  with  a  fight,  like  most  poor  men's 
bairns.  Robert,  the  oldest  son,  was  a  merchant  in 
the  town,  and  had  a  good  shop  of  his  own  for  a 
while,  and  looked  like  a  prosperous  person ;  but  he 
failed,  poor  man,  and  went  away  to  America,  in 
the  year  'eighteen,  which  was  the  year  that  Annie 
Orme  was  born.  George  was  a  clerk  in  an  office 
in  Edinburgh;  he  was  a  kindly  lad  as  eyer 
was,  but  never  throve  ;  it  might  be  hiB  own  blame 
— it  might  be  other  folks'-^-it  is  not  my  part  to 
say.    John  died  when  he  vras  young ;  he  was  the 


flower  of  them  all,  and  we  laid  him  in  the  ohurdn 
yard,  at  Pennycuick.    These  were  all  my  brothers. 

My  sister  Lexie  is  the  oldest  of  the  fiEunily. 
She  never  was  well-favored,  honest  woman,  any 
more  than  myself;  but  she  had  a  head  as  different 
from  mine  as  the  Esk  water  is  firom  the  sea. 
There  never  was  such  a  good  judgment  and  sensi- 
ble mind  in  our  family  as  Lexie  s,  and  so  every- 
body said  ; — she  thought  so  herself  besides,  which 
was  her  only  fault. 

My  father  was  a  tall,  thin  man  ;  my  mother,  a 
fat  body,  round  and  merry.  Lexie  is  like  the  one 
— she  IS  as  tall  as  the  precentor — and  I  am  like 
the  other  ; — so  that  I  see  strangers  give  looks  at  us 
on  the  road  to  the  church,  and  laugh  to  themselves, 
and  ask  who  the  little  body  is,  trotting  away  after 
the  lang  lady  ?  But  I  never  heed  ;  for  when  the 
folk  say  it  is  Miss  Rechie  Sinclair,  they  commonly 
put  in  a  kindly  word,  which  I  like  to  hear. 

But  my  sister  Annie  was  like  none  of  ns — ^poor, 
sorrowful,  heart-broken  lassie.  She  married  a 
young  man  that  was  not  what  he  should  have 
been  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  found  it  out,  it  went  to 
her  very  soul,  and  she  wasted  away,  and  never 
looked  up  again.  Yes,  Annie  Orme,  my  dear, 
your  mother  oroke  her  heart;  and  a  heart-break 
IS  a  strange  trouble.  It  took  the  light  out  of  her 
eyes  fii-st,  then  the  color  from  her  lips — ^and  I 
never  saw  gentle  or  simple,  except  one  high  lady, 
that  was  ut  Mrs.  Lyons',  last  July,  have  lips  or 
eyes  like  Annie  Sinchiir — and  then  without  a  word, 
the  gold  bowl  broke,  and  she  departed.  The  lad 
died  himself  soon  after ;  but  you  need  not  be  down- 
cast, Annie  Orme — for  you  re  come  of  creditable 
folk  on  one  side,  if  there  's  nothing  to  boast  of  on 
the  other. 

So,  as  I  was  saying,  we  were  left — after  my 
father  died,  and  Robert  went  to  America — ^with 
my  mother,  a  frail  old  woman,  and  Annie's  infant, 
an  orphan,  in  a  strange  woman's  arms,  and  George 
in  Eainburgh,  in  anything  but  a  thriving  way. 
Lexie  and  me  had  learned  the  mantua-making,  and 
set  up  in  a  house  near  the  toll,  on  the  Dalkeith- 
road,  six  months  before  my  father's  death ;  so 
here  we  were,  with  the  infant  and  the  aged 
woman  dependent  on  us,  and  George,  poor  man, 
taking  a  heavy  lean,  and  us  nothing  but  oar 
needles  and  our  thread  in  this  wide  world. 

I  could  tell  many  a  story  of  that  time.  We 
were  sore  enough  pressed  whiles ;  and  folk  that 
call  my  sister  Lexie  a  hard  woman,  and  laugh 
at  her  for  being  prim  and  stiff*,  would  may- 
be have  their  own  thoughts,  if  they  knew  how 
Lexie  was  trysted,  when  she  was  only  youne,  and 
(no  to  speak  of  the  sense  that  never  torsook  her) 
little  wiser  in  appearance  than  other  folk ;  but, 
any  way,  we  got  through.  What  with  hard  work 
of  us  both,  and  Lexie  s  thought  and  care  and 
judgment,  we  paid  our  rent,  and  keeped  upsides 
with  the  world.  My  old  mother  got  comfort  and 
quiet  the  time  she  was  here,  and  was  laid  in  the 
grave  with  respect  and  honor  when  she  went  away ; 
and  we  aye  did  what  we  could  for  George,  poor 
man,  besides  bringing  up  Annie  Orme,  Annie 
Sinclair's  infant,  in  a  creditable  way,  and  keep- 
ing her  at  the  school  to  get  grammar  and  count- 
ing and  all  the  higher  brancnes,  besides  making 
her  a  perfect  woman  at  white-seam,  and  as  good  a 
mantua-maker  as  any  in  the  land. 

She  never  had  a  diess  yet — ^from  her  christening 
gown,  that  I  worked  myself  at  odd  hoars,  for  a 
whole  year,  to  that  white  one  she  is  uttine  there 
at  the  window  making  for  her  wedding--bat  we 
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have  earned  with  the  hibor  of  our  hands.  I  am 
not  to  say  proud  of  this — be  it  far  from  me — but  I 
think  it 's  anything  but  right  of  Lexie  to  scorn  the 
work  we  *ve  hved  by,  us  she  does.  No  doubt  we  're 
come  of  folk  that  were  far  a))ove  letting  their 
daughters  work  common  work  like  this  ;  but,  still 
we  need  it,  and  we  have  done  it,  not  without 
credit ;  and  I  think  there  is  very  little  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  in  thinking  shame  of  the  means  that 
Ife  gave  us  to  get  our  bread  by.  It  does  not  aye 
please  him  to  send  the  young  ravens — whiles  it  is 
an  honest  handicraft  instead  of  the  birds — but 
well  I  wot,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  get 
the  bread  in  my  quiet  way,  than  in  Elijah's ;  and 
one  is  just  as  great  a  bounty  out  of  the  full  hand 
of  Providence  as  ever  the  other  could  be. 

Mr.  Braird,  of  Windlestrae,  is  our  third  cousin. 
He  comes  in  to  see  us  sometimes,  and  sends  us  a 
fowl  or  two,  and  some  apples  in  the  season.  It  is 
very  kind,  and  I  am  always  clad  to  see  him ;  for  I 
will  not  say  that  I  think  little  of  good  connections 
any  more  than  my  neighbors.  But  Lexie,  she  's 
very  proud,  and  likes  to  hold  her  head  higher  than 
common  folk,  and  she  is  certainly  too  much  taken 
up  with  being  a  friend  of  the  family  at  Win- 
dlestrae. 

We  have  been  so  lonz  in  business  now,  that  we 
are  thought  by  far  the  highest'  mantua-makers  in 
Lasswade,  or  near  hand  ;  and  many  a  one  comes  to 
us  that  would  go  to  Edinburgh,  if  we  were  not  here. 
Annie  Orme — for  we  have  brought  her  up  to  the 
business,  whatever  she  may  need,  poor  thing — is 
as  neat-handed  as  can  be,  and  Lexie  is  so  thrifty 
in  the  cutting,  that  we  get  as  grand  silks  some- 
times as  the  queen's  mantua-maker  could  have  ;  so 
that  we  have  laid  by  something  in  the  bank,  and 
got  some  new  furnishings,  and  are  in  a  prosperous 
way. 

My  niece,  Annie  Orme,  is  one-and-twenty  past. 
I  will  not  say  that  she  just  looks  like  her  mother. 
Annie  Sinclair  had  a  look  that  minded  me  always 
of  one  of  the  sorrowful  songs  ;  she  had  a  sish  in 
her  heart,  even  in  her  first  youth,  like  a  bode  of 
what  was  to  come.  Now,  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is 
nothing  like  that  about  Annie  Orme.  Sne  has  a 
fine,  bright,  wholesome  color — not  too  much  of  it 
— and  as  white  and  soft  a  skin  as  could  be  desired. 
Then  her  hair  has  a  kind  of  a  natural  twist,  not 
like  positive  curls,  but  just  a  wave  over  her  brow  ; 
and  though  she  is  as  neat  and  handsome  as  could 
be,  she 's  not  to  call  slender.  But  to  do  her  justice, 
Annie  has  so  sensible  and  blithe  and  cheery  a  face, 
that  everybody  is  pleased  with  it;  and,  though  it 
may  be  true  in  a  measure  what  Lexie  says,  that  she 
is  more  given  to  fun  and  visible  light-neartedness 
than  staid  folk  like  us  may  think  desirable,  I 
always  mind  that  I  was  once  young  myself,  and 
that  the  like  of  that  is  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  For  Annie  is  not  very  much  taken  up 
with  company  ;  only,  poor  thing,  having  no  sisters 
nor  brothers,  and  nobody  indeed  but  us,  that  have 
been  spending  all  our  thoughts  on  her  all  her  life, 
she  scarcely  knew  what  trouble  or  vexation  was, 
till  a  year  past,  and  oven  that  was  but  for  a  time. 

It  may  be  now  eighteen  months  byegone  since 
Lexie  and  me  were  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  an  an- 
tumn  night,  just  before  tne  candle  was  lighted. 
There  was  a  silk  gown — a  very  grand  flowered  one, 
white  and  blue — that  we  were  making  for  Mrs. 
Colonel  Cranstoun,  at  Maviswood,  spread  oat  upon 
the  black  sofii,  opposite  the  fire,  and  dippings  of 
it  were  upon  the  table.  It  was  just  as  near  dark 
as  it  could  be,  not  to  be  positive  blaok  night,  and 


I  mind  the  glimmering  of  the  light  silk  in  the 
darkness,  and  me  looking  at  it,  till  I  could  almost 
fancy  there  was  a  lady  Tying  there,  and  that  the 
folds  sometimes  moved  and  altered.  The  fire  was 
not  very  bright,  but  just  burning  quietly ;  and 
Lexie  was  sitting  with  her  back  to  the  window, 
and  her  feet  on  a  little  stool,  having  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap,  as  is  her  most  common  attitude 
when  she  is  not  working,  looking  just  before  her, 
and  not  thinking  of  anything,  as  I  supposed.  I 
was  thinking  myself  about  the  tilings  that  were  in 
the  house,  and  how  I  would  just  slip  away  down 
to  Mr.  Mouter's  for  some  tea,  seeing  Annie  Orme 
would  doubtless  forget  to  bring  it  in  with  her, 
when  suddenly  my  heart  leaped  to  my  mouth,  and 
I  nearly  fell  off  my  chair  in  astonishment,  for — 
*'  Rechie,"  said  my  sister  Lexie  to  me  in  a  mo- 
ment, "  it 's  my  desire  that  Annie  Orme  should  be 
married." 

"  Dear  me,  Lexie,"  said  I,  when  I  had  recov- 
ered my  breath,  **  what  has  the  poor  thing  done  V 

It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  Lexie  spoke,  and 
then  she  did  not  just  answer  me. 

"  I  am  fifty  year  old,  Rechie,"  said  my  sister. 
"and  you  're  seven-and-forty.  Both  of  us  have 
pingled  at  our  seams  for  torty  year  good.  No 
doubt  it 's  been  our  appointed  lot,  and  Providence 
knew  best,  and  it 's  not  our  part  to  complain  ;  but 
mantua-making  is  a  wearisome  life,  Kechie,  and 
undoubtedly  it  takes  away  the  credit  of  a  family 
when  the  women  of  it  have  to  work  for  their  bread. 
You  need  not  contradict  me ;  I  ken  very  well — 
none  better.  Moreover,  though  our  manner  of 
life,  being  single  gentlewomen,  is  the  most  hon- 
orable of  any,  yet  the  canaille  jeer  at  us — aye, 
Rechie  Sinclair,  jeer  at  me — and  it 's  ray  wish  that 
Annie  Orme  should-  have  another  like  lot  from 
ours." 

**  Weel,  Lexie,"  said  I,  "  no  doubt  you  ken 
best ;  but  I  think  our  lot  has  just  been  as  guid  as 
other  folk's.  We  've  aye  haa  enough  ourselves, 
and  we  've  brought  up  Annie  Orme  as  well  as  she 
could  have  been  in  her  father's  house.  I  cannot 
see,  Lexie,  what  we  have  to  complain  of." 

Lexie  nodded  her  head,  and  shut  her  lips  firm. 

"We've  aye  had  enough!  Kechie,  Rechie, 
will  nothing  give  ye  a  higher  way  of  thinking  ?  1 
tell  ye  it 's  no  creditable  to  womenfolk  to  have  to 
work  for  their  bread,  and  Annie  Orme  must  have 
a  house  of  her  ain — I  have  made  up  my  mind." 

Now,  it  oertainly  did  come  into  my  head,  that 
Annie  Orme  would  iust  be  as  happy  living  like  us 
— ay,  and  may-be  happier — as  going  away  into  a 
house  of  her  own,  to  Mittle  all  her  days  with  a 
strange  man,  and  aye  to  be  in  trouble  about  the 
spending,  though  she  had  no  share  in  making  the 
siller.  However,  as  it  is  not  my  habit  to  cross 
Lexie,  I  just  let  this  be,  and  cast  about  in  my  own 
mind  who  was  the  most  feasible  person  to  make  a 
good  man  to  Annie  Orme. 

"There  's  Mr.  Manson,  at  the  distillery,"  said 
I  to  myself;  "  he  is  a  big,  red  Highlander,  no 
more  like  our  Annie  than  ne  's  like  me,  but  I  'II 
no  say  that  he  '11  have  less  than  a  hundred  a-year, 
and  that  would  surely  please  Lexie.  Then,  there  's 
Mr.  Smith,  the  Englisn  exciseman  ;  but  he  's  a  fat 
body — ^I  would  not  have  him  if  he  had  Jive  hun- 
dred, let  alone  one.  Then,  there  's  Dr.  Jamieson, 
the  young  doctor ;  bat  he  's  in  little  practice  yet, 
and  woukI  be  looking  higher  than  our  Annie. 
And,  tben~-aT,  there^s  y^ng  Mr.  Mouter,  at  the 
grocery  shop." 

Now,  joung  Mr.  Moator  was  a  very  decent  young 
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man,  and  a  brisk,  well-looking  lad  besides,  and 
one  that  took  care  of  himself.  Besides  that,  his 
shop  was  an  old-established  shop,  left  to  him  by 
his  father,  and  doing  a  good  business,  seeing  be 
supplied  Mavis-wood  and  many  of  the  gentlemen's 
houses  round  about,  besides  hayiog  the  trade  of 
the  town. 

**  Lexie,"  said  I,  "it  was  just  last  Whitsunday 
that  young  Mr.  Mouter  shifted  his  seat  in  the  kirk, 
out  of  the  gallery,  to  the  one  he  's  in  now,  which 
is  just  close  by  ours,  on  the  other  side  of  the  pas- 
sage ;  and  I  have  noticed  his  brother  Nicol  and 
him,  that  they  have  a  great  trick  of  looking  to  our 
side — which  I  am  of  opinion,  Lexie,  is  neither  for 
you  nor  nie." 

*•  Young  Mr.  Mouter!"  said  Lexie,  in  a  sharp 
tone,  "  young  Tammas  Mouter,  auld  Sandy  Mou- 
ter's  son.  Rechie  Sinclair,  ye  vulgar-minded  per- 
son !  do  you  think  I  would  let  our  Annie  serve  be- 
hind a  counter !  No ;  if  I  should  slave  for  her  all 
my  days." 

**  "Well,  I  'm  sure,  Lexie,"  said  I — and  I  was  a 
little  angered,  for  young  ^ir.  Mouter  was  a  fine 
lad,  and  I  had  a  liking  for  him — "I  do  not  ken 
what  you  would  be  at.  He  could  keep  her  in  a 
creditable  way,  and  aye  have  plenty.  1  would  not 
wonder,  with  thrift  and  good  management,  if  they 
made  a  fortune." 

**  I  never  thought  you  were  mercenary  before, 
Rechie,"  said  my  sister,  disdainfully.  "  Do  you 
think  I  care  for  the  dirty  siller?  Its  a  fash,  no 
doubt,  when  folks  have  not  enough,  and  often 
makes  sair  hearts  ;  but  to  think  I  would  give  away 
my  niece,  Annie  Orme,  brought  up  under  my  ain 
eye,  and  tit  for  better  things,  on  such  a  considera- 
tion as  siller !  No,  Rechie,  it 's  nothing  but  your 
ignorance ;  so  I  may  tell  you  who  I  have  my  eye 
on.  Young  Peter  Braird  comes  and  goes  to  Edin- 
burgh every  Saturday  night  and  Monday  morning. 
He  18  only  Windlestrae's  second  son,  it 's  true,  but 
then  the  oldest  is  married  already.  Peter  Braird, 
as  you  ken,  is  in  a  writer's  office,  learning  the 
business,  and  is  a  very  decent-like  lad.  He  could 
not  do  better,  as  I  think,  than  take  up  with  Annie 
Orme." 

*  *  Preserve  me ,  Lexie , ' '  said  I ;  *  *  Peter  Braird  ? ' ' 

"  What  for  no?"  said  my  sister. 

I  was  so  astonished,  that  I  needed  a  rest  before 
I  could  speak. 

"  Peter  Braird !  a  lang,  ill-grown  lad,  with  a 
head  that 's  so  red  you  might  see  it  on  the  tap  of 
the  Pentlands  like  a  beacon.  Peter  Braird !  that 
ye  should  even  him  to  our  bonnie  Annie  !  And, 
Lexie,  the  lad,  as  you  say,  is  only  in  a  writer's 
office  ;  he  '11  may-be  never  get  to  l>e  a  writer  him- 
self— nothing  but  a  clerk,  most  likely,  all  his  days 
— and  if  Annie  would  not  be  better  sewing  and 
working  for  herself  than  the  like  of  that — " 

Just  at  this  moment  a  rap  on  the  outer-door 
showed  us  that  Annie  was  coming  in  ;  so  I  stopped 
in  haste,  and  Lexie  said  quick,  "  Not  a  word  to 
Annie  ;"  and  we  were  both  sitting  quiet  in  the 
dark  when  Annie  Orme  came  in  at  the  door. 

CHAFTEB  II. 

"  Annie,  my  dear,"  said  I,  when  I  had  stirred 
the  fire,  and  got  some  light,  **  did  you  bring  the 
toa?" 

But,  as  I  never  expected  she  had  brought  it,  I 
put  over  my  hand,  and  lifted  the  lid  of  the  big 
box,  where  we  kept  millinery ;  for  it  happened, 
that  when  I  came  home  in  the  aflemoon  I  nadput 
my  bonnet  there. 


"Yes,  aunt,"  said  Annie,  **it'8  here;"  and 
she  laughed  a  low  mischievous  kind  of  laugh,  as 
if  she  had  been  doing  some  trick  to  somebody. 

So  I  put  down  the  lid  of  the  millinery-box,  and 
lighted  the  candle.  liCxie  was  sitting  stiff  up  in 
her  chair,  with  her  feet  on  the  footstool,  and  a 
face  of  thought ; — ^many  a  thought  has  gone  through 
Lexie 's  head  in  her  day,  and  it  would  be  ill  my 
part  to  set  up  for  as  good  a  judgment  as  hers. 
But  in  the  matter  of  Peter  Braird,  when  I  looked 
at  Annie,  ray  heart  rebelled ;  I  could  not  butstiind 
up  against  Lexie  here,  though  I  do  not  mind  when 
I  did  it  all  my  life  before. 

Annie  was  still  laughing — not  a  loud  laugh,  but 
one  that  ran  into  all  the  corners  of  her  face,  and 
made  dimples  wherever  it  touched. 

"  You  've  been  playing  some  trick,  you  mon- 
key," said  I ;  "  but  it  was  a  wonder  you  minded 
the  tea,  afler  all." 

"  Phemie  Mouter  is  to  be  a  great  friend  of 
mine,"  said  Annie ;  "  she  was  at  the  door,  and 
that  minded  me  to  go  in.  Phemie  says  we  're  to 
be  very  chief  ever  after  this." 

"  And  a  very  right  thing,  Annie,"  said  L 

Annie  laugned  again.  "  Young  Mr.  Mouter 
had  an  errand  up  the  Dalkcith-road ;  he  came 
with  me  to  the  door — and  Nicol  wanted  to  come 
too,  to  take  care  of  his  brother.  There,  Aunt 
Rechie,  that 's  the  tea." 

And  Annie  threw  the  parcel  on  the  table,  and 
ran  away  laughing.  It  might  be  she  was  pleased ; 
but  the  mischief  was  so  strong  in  her,  and  she  her- 
self was  so  innocent,  that  what  might  may-l)e  make 
a  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers,  and  give  a 
sore  heart  to  one  of  them,  was  nothing  but  fun  to 
her. 

But,  to  my  astonishment,  Lexie  took  a  grip  of 
my  arm,  as  1  gathered  up  the  clippings  on  the 
taole,  to  be  ready  for  the  tea. 

"  Rechie,  mind  what  you  're  doing,"  said  my 
sister,  with  an  angered  voice;  "  I'll  never  give 
my  consent  to  that  lad  or  the  like  of  him,  mind  ; 
and  if  you  encourage  him,  it 's  on  your  ain  head.'* 

Me !  I  drew  myself  away  out  of  Lexie's  hand, 
with  a  black  mark  above  my  elbow  from  her  fin- 
gers, and  feeling  as  if  I  had  done  some  evil ;  when, 
the  truth  is,  I  had  not  done  one  single  thing,  and 
had  never  even  thought — to  call  thinking — about 
young  Mr.  Mouter,  or  anybody  like  him,  till  she 
put  it  into  my  head. 

We  had  our  tea  when  Annie  Orme  came  ben 
again,  and  there  was  little  more  said  about  it — 
though  Annie  herself  wiis  very  ready  to  laugh  the 
whole  night,  and  was  speaking  something  about 
Phemie  Mouter  and  Nicol  and  Thomas  whenever 
she  could  get  an  opportunity ;  but  Lexie  put  in  a 
sharp  word  about  nis  father — Lexie  has  an  ex- 
traordinary recollection  of  folks'  fathers — which 
stopped  Annie,  though  it  made  her  laugh  again. 

Now,  young  Mr.  Mouter  had  the  principsd  shop 
inLasswade — just  as  we  were  the  principal  mantua- 
makers.  He  might  bo  about  five-and-twenty  at 
that  time,  and  had  served  his  time  in  Edinburgh, 
and  was  a  well-educated  lad.  He  was  very  par- 
ticular in  his  dress,  when  he  got  off  the  wnite 
apron,  and  came  firom  behind  the  counter;  and, 
aa  he  was  a  well-looking  young  man,  and  had,  as 
I  say,  been  bronght  up  in  Edinburgh,  he  was 
much  thought  of  in  our  little  place ; — so  that  I 
think  it  was  a  yery  natural  thing  of  me  to  be 
pleased  when  I  saw  him  seeking  afler  Annie  Orme. 

Nicol,  hia  brother,  was  at  the  sea — a  fine  lad 
too,  though  a  thought  coarse,  like  most  seafiuing 
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folk — but  a  very  cheerful,  bappy-spirited  young 
man  he  was,  and  all  the  bairns  in  the  town  were 
out  of  their  wits  about  Nicol  Mouter ; — ^but  for  all 
that,  I  felt  at  once  that  Nicol  was  not  half  so 
suitable  as  Thomas  for  Annie  Orme. 

Now,  there  was  not  much  choice  in  Lasswade, 
as  I  think  I  have  before  said,  even  if  all  the  lads 
in  the  town  had  been  seeking  Annie,  which,  in- 
deed, they  were  not,  nor  anything  like  it; — so 
that  I  was  in  every  way  proud  in  the  secret — the 
like  of  me  to  be  proud ! — at  having  made  up  my 
mind  for  young  Mr.  Mouter,  and  not  beine  con- 
tent, as  Lcxie  was,  with  a  red-headed  lad  like 
Peter  Braird. 

The  next  night,  which  was  Saturday,  Peter  went 
past  in  the  afternoon,  and,  after  his  manner, 
stopped  to  say  a  word  at  the  door.  On  common 
days,  it  was  just  "  Good-dav,"  and  the  lad  went 
on  ;  but  this  time  Lezie  benoved  to  have  him  in, 
and  began  a  discourse,  calling  him  *'  Mr.  Peter" 
at  every  word.  Poor  lad,  he  was  very  bashful, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  long  legs, 
and  the  great  red  hands,  which  he  commonly 
carries  in  his  pockets.  I  am  sure  he  was  very 
glad  to  get  away,  and  so  was  I  when  he  went. 

Just  as  he  left  the  door,  the  milk-cart  from 
Butterbraes  drove  post,  goins  home  from  Edin- 
burgh. The  man  that  was  driving  it  was  a  very 
uncommon  lookiDg  young  man,  who  had  been  in 
service  with  Mr.  Lait  all  the  summer.  On  the 
Sabbath  days,  when  he  was  at  the  kirk,  we  were 
constantly  taking  him  for  some  strange  gentleman, 
and  often  have  I  thought  and  said  that  that  lad 
was  something  above  the  common ;  but  he  just 
went  about  his  work  at  the  Butterbraes  farm,  and 
drove  in  the  cart  every  Saturday  to  Edinburgh, 
like  any  other  man.  Well,  as  I  say,  Robbie  drove 
past  in  his  cart,  just  as  Peter  Braird  went  away 
troin  our  door,  and  I  could  not  help  but  let  my  eye 
fiill,  first  on  the  one  and  then  on  the  other. 
"  Well,"  said  I,  and  I  was  not  aware  I  was  speak- 
ing it  out  loud,  so  as  Lexie  and  Annie  could  hear 
me  ;  *Mt  's  no  doubt  a  grand  thing  to  be  come  of  a 
good  family — but  there  's  Robbie  at  the  Butter- 
braes is  a  dififerent  looking  man  from  Peter 
Braird." 

"  Rechie  !"  cried  my  sister ;  and  the  start  she 
gave  me  with  that  fierce  voice  made  me  lose,  I  am 
sure,  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  Mrs. 
Cranstoun's  beautiful  rich  silk.  But  that  was  not 
the  worst ;  lifting  up  mv  eyes — I  was  shaking  a 
little  with  the  thought  ot  having  angered  Lexie — 
what  should  I  see  but  a  blush  on  the  face  of  Annie 
Orme,  as  red  as  blush  could  be.  I  never  had  a 
greater  start  in  my  life — to  think  that  she,  a  young 
creature  choosing  for  herself,  should  have  that 
thought  for  Peter  Braird ! 
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On  the  Monday  morning,  a  auiet  Sabbath-day 
living  come  between,  I  was  a  little  surprised  to 
see  Peter  Braird  rapping  at  the  door.  We  were 
just  at  our  breakfast  ourselves ;  and,  seeing  I  did 
not  know  what  business  he  had  at  our  house  00 
soon  again,  I  never  moved  to  open  the  door. 

*^  Let  Mr.  Peter  in,  Annie  Orme,"  aaid  Lexie. 
<'  Poor  lad,  he  never  likes  to  pass  the  house." 

And  Annie  started  up  in  a  moment,  in  a  way 
that  it  made  me  angry  to  see ;  but,  however,  oar 
little  maid,  Beenie,  was  bef(Mrehand  with  her,  and 
in  a  minute  we  heard  a  heavy  foot  in  the  paaaage, 
and  Peter  Braird  put  in  his  shoulder  at  the  door. 


and  gave  a  shy  glance  over  it,  like  an  awkward 
colt  ox  a  lad  as  he  was. 

**  Ck)me  in,  Mr.  Peter,"  said  Lexie.  **  Are  they 
all  well  at  Windlestrae  this  morning !  You  should 
call  oflener,  for  its  aye  a  pleasure  to  see  vou. 
Come  in,  and  take  a  seat  and  a  rest ;  it  ^s  a  long 
walk  to  Edinburgh." 

So  he  came  in,  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
wooden  chair — there  is  only  one  wooden  chair  in 
the  parlor.  He  had  a  fine  rose  in  his  hand,  in  a 
not — a  monthly  rose,  but  a  very  fine  one  of  its 
kind. 

**  Are  you  going  to  carry  it  all  the  way  to 
Edinburgh?  Uow  fresh  it  is,  and  bonnie  !"  said 
Annie  Orme. 

"  No,  it 's  for  you,"  said  Peter ;  and  he  looked 
at  me — not  at  Annie  Orme. 

"You've  brought  it  in  a  present  to  Annie? 
Well,  now,  that  is  very  considerate,"  said  my 
sister ;  "for  she  has  little  in  her  power,  Mr.  Peter, 
seeing  she  will  work  to  help  us  ;  though  I  am  sure 
she  need  not  unless  she  liked." 

Now,  this  was  very  true ;  for  my  sister  Lexie 
had  that  great  a  pride  in  Annie  Orme,  that  she 
would  rather  have  worked  double  herself  to  keep 
Annie  like  a  lady. 

"  I  vras  not  meaning  Miss  Annie,"  said  Peter, 
scraping  about  the  floor  with  his  foot,  and  holding 
the  pot  firm  in  his  hand.  "  Miss  Rechie,  it 's  for 
you.^'       * 

And  saying  that,  he  shoved  it  down  upon  the 
table  beside  me,  with  a  very  red  face,  and  made 
me  that  I  spilled  my  tea  upon  the  clean  table-cloth 
with  the  shake  he  gave  my  arm. 

I  thanked  him  the  best  way  I  could,  and  thought 
it  was  very  kind ;  but  all  the  time  1  was  watching 
Annie  Orme,  to  see  if  she  looked  disappointed — 
which  she  did  not,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive. 

And  away  went  Peter  with  his  red  head.  He 
was  a  good-natured  callant,  and  t  am  sure  it  was 
very  mindful  of  him  ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  need  not 
have  left  the  mark  of  the  pot  and  his  own  big 
thumb  on  my  clean  table-cloth. 

Next  day,  Mrs.  Cranstoun,  of  Mavis-wood,  called 
about  another  gown.  When  we  saw  the  little 
carriage  she  drives  stop  at  the  door,  my  first 
thought  was  to  make  the  room  right,  and  get  some 
of  the  clippings  out  of  the  way ;  but  Lexie  aye  has 
such  a  pride. 

"  Annie  Orme,"  said  my  sister,  "  take  your 
seam  up  the  stair  till  this  lady  's  away." 

"I  think  you  should  let  me  stay,  aunt,"  said 
Annie  ;  "  for,  now  that  I  am  a  woman,  I  should 
work  for  you,  and  not  you  for  me.'* 

"  Do  what  I  bid  you,"  said  Lexie,  in  a  peremp- 
tory manner  ;  "it  is  not  my  purpose  you  should 
be  a  mantua-maker  all  your  days,  like  Rechie  and 
me.  Go  up  the  stair — I  have  other  views  for  you, 
Annie  Orme." 

So,  Annie  having  gone  up  stairs,  Mrs.  Cranstoun 
came  in,  and  we  got  our  business  with  her  done. 
Aflerwards,  Lexie  went  out  to  Miss  Trotter "s,  to 
see  if  she  could  get  some  trimmings ;  though  I 
always  said  she  would  have  to  go  in  to  Edinburgh 
for  them. 

"  Aunt,  what  views  has  my  Aunt  Lexie  for 
me?"  said  Annie  Orme,  when  she  came  down. 
"  What  am  I  to  be,  if  I  'm  no  to  bo  a  mantua- 
tnaker?  Sorely — eorely,  she  does  not  want  me  to 
be  a  lady's  maid,  Aont  Rechie  ?" 

"  Na,  Annie  Orme,  no  such  thing,"  said  I. 
"  Lezie  would  never  stoop  to  that ;  she  says  you  're 
toliave  a  house  of  your  own." 
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Annie  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  in  an  uncer- 
tain way,  and  asked,  *<  What  do  you  say,  auntie  V 
But  before  I  could  get  time  to  answer,  she  put  up 
her  hands  to  her  &ce,  and  threw  down  her  seam, 
and  burst  into  a  laugh.  I  cannot  just  tell  how  long 
this  laugh  lasted ;  but  that  whole  forenoon,  till 
Lexie  came  home,  it  returned  about  every  ten 
minutes,  till  she  had  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and  laugh 
at  herself  again  for  laughing.  But,  along  with 
this  there  was  a  bit  little  blush  going  and  coming, 
as  if  the  same  idea  might  have  entered  her  own 
head  before.  No  doubt  it  had ;  for  these  young 
creatures,  you  see,  are  so  rash,  and  never  consider 
what  they  are  undertaking  with,  until  the  thing 
is  past  remeid,  and,  ill  or  well,  they  must  go  on. 

"  Your  Aunt  Lexie  says  you  're  to  have  a  hoi^se 
of  your  own — the  which  has  never  happened  to 
either  her  or  me,"  said  I ;  *'  and,  more  than  that, 
Annie,  my  dear,  she  has  her  eye  on  the  lad,  too." 

When  Annie  could  speak  for  laughing,  which 
was  not  for  a  while,  she  came  and  put  her  arms 
about  my  neck,  and  begged  me  to  tell  her  who  it 
was.  Now,  I  'U  not  deny  it  was  a  great  tempta- 
tion ;  but  I  was  honorable  to  Lexie — ^I  would  not 
tell  her — for  my  heart  smote  me  when  I  looked  at 
the  little  rose-tree,  and  I  could  not  speak  an  ill 
word  of  Peter  Braird,  though  he  had  a  red  head. 

<'  But  I  '11  tell  you  a  most  sensible  young  lad, 
that  would  make  a  good  man  to  you,  Annie  Orme, 
or  else  I  'm  much  mistaken,"  said  I.  *'  He  's  in 
good  business,  and  has  plenty  to  maintain  you  in 
a  creditable  way  ;  and  he  's  a  very  wise-like  young 
man.  I  see  you  have  but  to  look  kindly  at  him, 
and  he  '11  do  whatever  you  like." 

**  Who  is  that,  Aunt  Rechie  ?"  said  Annie  ;  and 
what  surprised  me  was,  that  her  lips  opened  a 
little,  by  reason  of  the  breath  coming  fast  and 
short,  and  that  she  looked  up  for  the  moment 
without  laughing,  as  if  this  was  more  earnest  than 
joke. 

"  I  've  had  my  eye  upon  him  this  while,"  said 
I, ''  and  a  fine  lad  he  is,  I  can  answer  for  him, 
though  your  Aunt  Lexie  thinks  he  's  far  below 
your  degree,  and  will  not  hear  of  him  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  he  's  a  likely  lad,  Annie  Orme." 

Annie  did  not  look  up  at  me  this  time  ;  she 
looked  down  close  at  her  work,  and  her  needle  flew 
through  her  fingers  like  lightning,  and  her  face 
turned  so  red,  that  I  saw  the  cheeks  must  just  be 
throbbing  and  beating  with  heat. 

"  Hold  up  your  head,  Annie,  my  dear,"  said  I ; 
''you'll  get  yourself  ahead-ache,  if  you  stoop 
down  that  way  ;  and  you  need  not  think  any 
shame,  for  young  Mr.  Mouter  is  a  lad  anybody 
might  be  pleased  with ;  so  there  's  no  need  for 
thinking  shame." 

But,  before  I  had  done  speaking,  Annie  was 
standing  on  the  floor,  laughing  like  to  bring  down 
the  house.  I  thought  it  was  may-be  only  her 
agitation,  poor  thing  ;  for  I  have  seen  folk  cover  a 
thing  that  moved  them  by  laughing  at  it.  But, 
however  that  might  be,  she  laughed  even  on,  I 
cannot  tell  how  long,  so  that  I  could  hardly  stop 
her  ;  till,  as  I  was  standing  at  the  window,  I  saw 
Lexie  coming  up  the  road,  which  had  some  efieot 
upon  the  mirthfulness  of  Annie  Orme.  Just  at 
that  time,  too,  the  milk-cart  from  Butterbraes 
drove  away  up  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  and 
Robbie,  whom  I  have  before  mentioned,  being  in 
it,  and  seeing  me  at  the  window,  took  off  his  nat 
with  an  air  that  bewildered  me,  and  gave  me  a 
bow.  I  never  saw  a  man  in  Lasswade  make  Booh 
a  grand  bow,  except  the  minister. 


"Preserve,  me,  Annie,"  said  I;  **I  wonder 
who  that  Robbie  is — he  surely  must  have  come  of 
better  folk,  and  got  a  better  up-bringing  than  the 
hinds  here  away  ;  for,  some  way,  I  aye  feel  my- 
self treating  him  as  if  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
him  only  a  &rm  servant.    It  is  very  strange  to 


me." 

To  this  which  I  said,  Annie  answered  not  a  word, 
but  sat  down  to  her  seam  in  a  moment,  and  worked 
as  busy  at  it  as  if  it  was  for  her  life. 

CHAPTER  rv. 

That  night  I  went  out  myself  to  Robert  White, 
the  baker's,  and  in  passing  looked  in  at  Mr.  Mouter 's 
shop,  just  to  see  what  he  was  saying  to  it.  He 
was  in  the  shop  himself,  serving,  and  Phemie — ^I 
am  sorry  to  think  she  is  rather  glaikit,  having  no 
mother  over  her,  poor  thing — ^was  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  pai'lor,  behind  the  shop,  swinging  it 
back  and  forward  in  her  hand,  and  laughing  loud 
at  something  a  young  man  had  said  that  was 
standing  at  the  counter.  Mr.  Mouter  himself 
looked  very  pleased  to  see  me  ;  and  the  first  thing 
that  Phemie  said,  when  I  crossed  the  door,  was, 
"Eh,  Miss  Rechie !  how 's  Annie  Orme?" 

"  Step  in.  Miss  Rechie ;  the  night 's  cold  for  the 
season,  and  there  's  a  fire  on  in  the  parlor,"  said 
Mr.  Mouter.  "  I  think  we  're  to  have  a  hard 
winter  this  year.  *  Mony  haws,  mony  snaws,' 
the  proverb  says ;  and  when  I  was  up  the  other 
day  at  the  He  wan,  the  bushes  were  just  scarlet 
with  them.  You'll  feel  the  east  wmd  in  yon 
house  of  yours,  Miss  Rechie?" 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Mouter,"  said  I,  "  it  is  exposed,  no 
doubt ;  but  then  there  's  such  a  pleasant  view,  that 
we  put  up  with  the  wind." 

"  Then  I  hope  there 's  no  weak  chests  among  you. 
Miss  Rechie  ;  Miss  Annie  Orme  looks  delicate  a 
little,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  No  such  thing,  Mr.  Mouter,"  said  I ;  **  she  'a 
just  been  particular  stout  and  well  all  her  life,  and 
the  spirit  that 's  in  her  keeps  away  all  the  little 
troubles.  No,  Annie  Orme,  I  'm  thankful  to  say, 
has  uncommon  health.  She  's  a  good  lassie ;  I'm 
sure  if  any  mortal  ever  deserved  it,  it 's  my  niece 
Annie." 

"  Aye,  I  would  think  that,"  said  Mr.  Mouter. 
"  She  s  a  sensible,  well-conducted  young  woman." 

Well-conducted  !  That  anybody  should  speak 
so  of  my  niece,  Annie  Orme  !  But  it  was  just 
the  young  man's  manner  of  speech  ;  and,  besides, 
he  was  busy  putting  uj)  some  sugar  for  little  Katie 
Hislop,  a  very  small  bairn,  who  could  not  get  up 
to  the  counter. 

"  If  Annie  Orme  's  delicate  you  should  see  and 
take  her  to  a  safe  house,  Tammas,"  said  Phemie  ; 
"you  that  have  so  much  interest  in  her." 

It  happened  just  at  that  moment  that  I  was 
lifting  up  little  Katie  Hislop  to  put  down  her 
coppers  on  the  counter,  and  to  get  the  sugar  ; 
but  whenever  I  set  the  bairn  down  again  I  said — 

"  If  there  was  any  need  of  a  safer  house,  my 
sister  Lexie  and  me  would  flit  in  a  moment ;  for, 
though  we  've  been  twenty  year  and  more  where 
we  are,  I  would  rather  leave  the  finest  house  that 
ever  was  than  risk  scathe  to  Annie  Orme." 

*  *  Annie  Orme  's  weel  off, ' '  said  Phemie.  *  *  The 
wives  say  she  would  make  a  guid  wife,  and  the 
lads  say  she  's  bonnie,  and  at  name  she 's  petted 
like  as  she  was  a  princess ;  it 's  a  grand  thing  to  be 
Annie  Orme." 

"  Hold  your  peace,  Phemie,"  said  Mr.  Mouter ; 
"  be  thankful  you  have  not  to  work  for  your  bread ; 
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and  see  to  the  house,  and  dinna  speak  so  much. 
Tea,  I  Ve  no  d6ubt  Miss  Annie  would  make  a 
grand  manager  in  a  bouse,  after  all  your  good 
training,  Miss  Kechic  ;  but  a  plentiful  house,  you 
see,  with  men  in  it,  is  different  from  a  scrimpit, 
genteel  family,  that  has  only  women — though,  to 
be  sure,  a  good  principle  is  the  thing.  And,  you 
see,  to  be  a  country  place.  Lass  wade  is  a  very  dear 
place  ;  it 's  all  with  the  strangers.  Miss  Rechie.*' 

"  But  you  have  a  very  gooa  shop,  Mr.  Mouter," 
said  I ;  **  if  the  like  of  you  complain  about  things 
being  dear,  what  should  the  poor  folk  do  ?" 

"Well,  the  business  is  not  to  complain  of,'' 
said  the  young  roan ;  **  but,  you  see,  it 's  not  like  a 
secure,  settled  income,  and  it  takes  thrift  and 
management.  I  'm  a  careful  man  myself.  Miss 
Rechie.  I  aye  think  the  chief  quality  of  a  good 
wife  is  thrift ;  but  step  in  bye  and  take  a  rest." 

So,  as  Phemie  bad  gone  in  to  the  parlor,  and 
was  waving  on  me  with  her  hand,  I  went  in  at 
last,  and  oy-and-by  Mr.  Mouter  came  himself, 
leaving  only  the  little  boy  in  the  shop,  and  we  had 
a  crack.  Fhemie  is  a  fine  girl,  I  believe,  but  she 
is  ill-mannered;  and  all  the  time  I  was  in,  she 
was  teasing  Thomas  about  Annie  in  a  way  that 
made  me  think  shame.  Besides  this,  Phemie 
speaks  too  much  about  the  lads — far  too  much. 

"  If  I  was  the  lads,"  said  Phemie,  "I  '11  tell  you 
who  I  would  be  jealous  of.  Oh,  I  would  be  jealous 
of  him,  Miss  Rechie,  if  I  was  (hem  !  There  's  no 
one  like  him  in  all  Lasswade." 

**  Phemie,  I  wish  you  would  learn  some  sense," 
said  Mr.  Mouter. 

*<  And  who  is  this  bonnie  lad,  my  dear  ?"  said  I. 

**  It 's  Robbie,  at  the  Butterbraes.  They  say 
the  folk  remark  him  in  Edinburgh — to  see  the  like 
of  him  driving  a  cart ;  but  it 's  no  that  he  's  bonnie. 
Miss  Rechie — it 's — I  canna  tell  what  it  is — ^ask 
Annie  Orme." 

"Annie  Onne!"  said  I,  "  what  should  Annie 
know  about  a  lad  that 's  only  a  servant-man  to  Mr. 
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**  Oh,  may-be  she  doesna  ken,  Miss  Rechie  ;  but 
she  looks  up  when  he  goes  by,  as  well  as  other 
folk,"  said  Phemie  Mouter ;  "  and  it 's  no  that  he 's 
bonnie — I  've  seen  folk  bonnier — but  he  just  has  a 
look  like  no  other  person.  £b,  what  would  a* 
body  think  if  Robbie  turned  out  a  lord,  or  some 
grand  gentleman  in  disguise?" 

**  Dear  me,"  said  I,  "  if  there  is  any  chance 
of  that,  somebody  should  speak  to  Mr.  Lait — it 
should  not  be  allowed." 

"Nonsense — nonsense — stuff;  would  you  be- 
lieve what  the  like  of  her  takes  into  her  head!" 
said  Mr.  Mouter,  looking  angrier  than  he  had  any 
occasion  to  be.     "  For  my  part — " 

But  what  Mr.  Mouter  tnougbt,  for  his  part,  I 
never  heard,  seeing  somebody  came  into  the  shop, 
and  he  had  to  go  away. 

So  I  gave  him  an  invitation  to  call  up  and  see  us, 
and  went  upon  my  way  likewise.  On  the  road,  I 
turned  it  over  in  my  own  mind,  with  much  con- 
sideration. This  lad,  Mr.  Mouter,  was  may-be 
fully  as  prudent  as  it  was  pleasant  to  see  a  young 
man  ;  and  was  seeking  a  wife  to  take  care  of  him- 
self and  his  goods  and  nis  gear,  in  a  most  calculat- 
ing way,  which  I  did  not  very  well  like.  Then  I 
feu  into  a  thought  about  Annie  Orme,  why  we 
should  wish  to  set  her  away  out  of  our  house,  and 
her  the  desire  of  our  eyes.  We  would  miss  her 
eyery  hour,  not  to  say  every  day,  and  Lexie  just 
as  much  as  me  ;  we  would  miss  the  very  fash  and 
trouble  she  sometimes  gave  us,  when  she  would  not 


be  careful  about  changing  her  feet  on  wet  days,  or 
consorting  with  common  folk.  I  am  sure  the  very 
thought  that  I  would  not  have  her  white  gown  to 
iron  tor  her  in  summer,  nor  her  bits  of  collars  and 
things  to  keep  in  order  all  the  year  round,  was 
grievous  to  me.  No  doubt  it  was  Lexie's  doing 
this  present  project,  and  not  mine;  but  still 
I  '11  not  deny  my  own  weakness.  In  spite  of  all  the 
grief  we  would  have  missing  her,  I  yet  felt  that  I 
would  like  to  see  her  in  her  own  house,  and  to  call 
her,  my  niece,  Mrs.  Mouter.  When  folk  begin  to 
look  at  their  own  minds,  it  is  remarkable  how  they 
constantly  find  a  contradiction — and  so  there  was 
with  me.  My  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  her 
going,  and  yet  I  was  both  proud  and  pleased  to 
think  that  she  would  go,  and  be  head  over  a  house 
of^her  own. 

CHAPTER  y. 

A  WEEK  or  two  passed  afler  that,  and  we  went 
on  just  in  our  ordinary  way.  Young  Mr.  Mouter 
sometimes  came  up,  and  sat  half  an  hour,  at 
night;  but  his  discourse  was  mostly  to  me,  for 
Lexie  was  always  prim  and  grave  when  he  came 
in,  and  he  seldom  addressed  himself  to  Annie 
Orme.  Neither  was  Annie,  as  I  could  perceive, 
the  least  caring  about  his  company,  but  just  treated 
him  as  she  did  old  Mr.  Wood,  the  secession  elder, 
who  was  our  landlord,  or  any  other  neighbor  not 
being  a  young  man ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Thomas 
Mouter  is  not  like  most  young  men — there  is  a 
sedateness  and  steadiness  about  the  lad,  that  might 
have  done  much  good  to  Annie  ;  but,  no  doubt, 
things  are  best  as  they  are  appointed. 

Peter  Braird,  too,  called  every  now  and  then ;  but, 
indeed,  I  never  could  see  that  the  lad  heeded  about 
Annie  at  all,  but  rather,  if  he  had  a  notion  of  any- 
body, it  was  me,  my  own  self,  seeing  I  had  been 
kind  to  him,  as  he  thought,  in  various  little  ways. 
He  was  just  about  one-and-twenty,  and  had  never 
once  thought  of  being  married,  I  believe ;  while  all 
the  time  Lexie  made  out  that  he  was  just  uncom- 
monly taken  up  about  Annie  Orme. 

So,  two  or  three  weeks  went  past,  and  it  came 
to  the  end  of  October.  The  weather  was  rather 
cold,  but  as  beautiful  and  clear  as  it  could  be  ;  and 
the  harvest  was  all  well  in,  and  the  folk  busy  in 
the  potato-fields.  I  like  myself  to  see  the  gather- 
ing of  potatoes — no  to  say  that  they  are  the  staff 
of  life  to  many  a  one,  and  that  a  good  year  of  them 
is  a  good  year  for  the  poor — there  is  something 
cheery,  besides,  in  seeing  the  women  about  the 
fields,  and  the  gallant  horses  ploughing  them  up, 
and  the  lads  whistling  behind.  Then,  I  like  the 
fragrance  of  the  earth  itself,  and  to  see  the  shaw 
lying  half  buried  in  the  furrow,  with  a  cluster  at 
the  root  of  it  like  a  cluster  of  grapes — and  much 
more  useful  to  man  and  blessed,  well  I  wot.  But, 
not  to  waste  time  telling  what  I  like,  and  what  I 
do  not  like — it  was  about  this  season.  The  nights 
were  chilling  into  the  winter,  and  Loxie  and  me 
were  fain  to  sit  near  the  fire,  being  older  than  we 
once  were. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  own  chair,  doing  white 
seam — a  thing  not  common  with  Lexie  ;  for,  with 
so  much  work  as  we  had,  it  was  little  profit  to  us 
to  labor  at  the  plain  things  that  anybody  could 
do.  This,  however,  was  a  garment  for  Annie  Orme, 
which  Lexie  was  making  just  out  of  her  own  head, 
in  a  new  pattern— and  the  neatest  thing  I  ever 
saw.  She  was  sitting,  as  I  say,  in  her  ordinary 
position,  with  her  back  to  the  window,  and  her 
feet  on  the  footstool.    My  sister  Lexie  is  tall  and 
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thin,  and  has  been  hard-favored  all  her  days,  like 
me  ;  but  you  have  just  to  look  at  her  to  see  she  is 
not  a  common  person ;  only  she  wears  high  caps, 
of  not  a  pleasant  fashion,  and  they  give  a  peaked, 
sharp  look  to  all  her  face,  especially  as  I  saw  it  in 
the  shadow,  now  and  then  giving  a  bit  nod  upon 
the  wall. 

I  was  sitting,  myself,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tire,  putting  down  m  my  little  book  some  things  I 
had  been  buying.  A  low  chair  suffices  me,  and  I 
need  no  footstool;  fur,  as  I  have  before  said,  I  am 
a  little  person  by  nature,  and  was  slender,  too, 
till  I  began  to  turn  stout,  about  fifteen  years  ago 
— so  that  I  am  not  to  call  in  ill-condition  now. 
The  candle  was  standing  between  us  two,  and 
there  was  a  good  fire  in  the  grate.  Lexie's  thread 
and  her  scissors  were  on  the  t^^-ble,  and  over  the 
back  of  the  wooden  chair  was  her  shawl,  and  she 
had  put  her  bonnet  in  the  big  millinery-box ;  for 
Lexie  had  been  up  at  Windlestrae,  seeing  the 
family  that  afternoon.  It  was  not  quite  tea-time, 
but  very  near  it,  and  I  was  wondering  to  myself 
what  could  keep  Annie  Orme,  who  had  gone  out 
with  a  message  iu  the  gloaming,  and  how  it  was 
that  I  did  not  hear  Beenie  setting  the  cups  in  the 
kitchen,  when  suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  back  to 
the  very  wall,  with  a  Mrz^  which  made  Lexie  (being 
nervous)  jump,  and  Beenie  came  fleeing  in,  cry- 
ing out  to  me,  *♦  Miss  Rechie  !  Oh,  Miss  Rechie  ! 
here  's  Miss  Annie  walking  down  by  the  water-side 
with  a  grand  gentleman  !" 

You  may  think  how  my  heart  started,  and  began 
to  beat !  But  when  Beenie  saw  my  sister,  I  thought 
she  would  have  fainted ;  for  Beenie  was  rather 
feared  for  my  sister,  and  had  come  in  to  tell  me 
this,  thinking  I  was  sitting  my  lane. 

So  Lexie  and  I  looked  each  other  in  the  face, 
without  saying  a  word,  and  Lexie  gripped  the 
linen  she  had  in  her  hand  in  a  fierce  manner,  as  if 
she  thought  it  was  young  Mr.  Mouter's  hair,  and 
was  giving  him  an  awful  shake.  For  I  had  no 
doubt  it  was  young  Mr.  Mouter,  Annie  having  no 
other  joes. 

**  Dear  me,  Beenie,"  said  I,  "  where  did  you 
get  such  a  like  story — I  '11  go  with  you  and  see  ; 
but  my  niece  Annie  Orme  kens  better  than  to 
wander  about  at  night  with  a  strange  man.'' 

**  Sit  still  where  you  are,  Rechie  Sinclair," 
cried  Lexie  to  me,  in  a  great  passion  ;  ^'  and  you, 
Beenie,  you  l)orn  haverel,  how  dare  you  tell  me 
such  a  thing  ?  My  niece  Annie  Orme  !  Do  ye 
think  I  'm  to  believe  that  she  's  keeping  trystes 
on  the  water-side,  like  ony  common  person's 
bairn?" 

"  If  ye  please.  Miss  Lexie,  it 's  no  my  blame  ;  I 
couldna  help  seeing  them,"  said  Beenie,  beginning 
to  cry. 

"Annie  Orme  I  Oh,  Annie  Orme!  that  I 
should  hear  such  a  story  of  you  !"  said  my  sister  ; 
"  but  Mrs.  Braird,  at  Windlestrae,  was  not  just 
very  stout  when  I  was  up  this  afternoon.  It  may- 
be was  my  niece  Annie's  cousin,  Mr.  Peter 
Braird,  that  was  with  her,  Beenie,  and  there 
would  be  no  ill  in  that." 

"  Na — they  've  a'  such  red  heads,"  said  Beenie, 
quickly  :  "  I  could  not  have  missed  kenning  wha 
it  was,  if  I  had  looked  through  the  bushes  at  Mr. 
Peter." 

Lexie  got  up  the  linen  in  her  hand,  as  if  she 
could  have  thrown  it  at  Beenie,  in  her  ansrer; 
but  instead  of  that,  she  rose,  took  her  shawl  nom 
the  wooden  chair,  and  her  bonnet  out  of  the  mil- 


linery-box, and  put  them  on,  looking  with  a  fieroe 
eye  all  the  time  upon  me. 

*•  I  '11  go  myself,  and  see  who  is  with  this 
unfortunate  lassie,"  said  Lexie.  **  If  it's  any 
friend  of  yours  that  you  've  given  encouragement 
to  out  of  my  knowledge,  Rechie,  and  sacrificed 
the  poor  thing,  like  her  mother ! — But  I  '11  no  per- 
mit it — nothing  shall  make  me  penr.it  it.  She 
shall  be  delivered,  whatever  I  have  to  do.  Beenie, 
follow  me.  I  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  before 
another  hour." 

Feared  out  of  her  very  senses,  Beenie  went 
creeping  after  my  sister,  and  Lexie  turned  round 
as  she  went  out,  with  a  kind  of  defiance  to  me, 
and  bade  me  *^keep  the  house  till  she  came 
home." 

For  a  while  I  sat  still,  and  tried  to  add  up  my 
book — but  I  was  all  shaking  with  having  angered 
Lexie,  and  with  thoughts  of  what  she  would  say 
to  the  poor  bairn,  and  to  the  decent  lad  also, 
whom  no  doubt  it  was  true  I  had  encouraged — in 
a  way.  I  have  no  very  great  skill  at  any  time  in 
adding  up  figures,  but  now,  even  though  I  took 
great  pains,  and  counted  them  on  my  fingers,  I 
could  not  get  on  ;  so  at  last  I  thought  it  was  best 
to  shut  the  book. 

Afler  that  I  sat  for  a  while  just  looking  into  the 
fire  and  pondering.  There  was  not  a  sound  in  the 
house — nobody  being  in — but  the  clock  in  the 
passage  ticking  steady  and  slow,  like  a  thing  of 
wood  and  iron  as  it  was,  heeding  not  a  pin  that 
folk  were  distressed.  But  by-and-l>y,  as  I  sat 
and  listened  to  it  in  the  quiet  house,  I.  thought  it 
said  "  Annie  Orme,  Annie  Orme,  Annie  Orme," 
in  a  voice  like  a  ghost ;  and  in  spite  of  my  own 
sense,  and  all  I  could  say  to  myself,  I  could  not 
help  being  feared. 

Annie  Orme — Annie  Orme  !  oh,  if  the  like  of 
me  had  brought  scathe  upon  the  bairn  ! 

So  I  went  away  at  last,  and  opened  the  door 
very  cannily  ;  for  though  I  knew  that  Lexie  was  a 

food  distance  away,  Fhad  still  a  dread  of  her 
earing  me.  It  was  a  most  beautiful  night ;  just 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  was  Hi  great  park, 
looking  dark  in  the  moonlight,  and  in  the  hollow 
below  that  was  the  £sk  glimmering  out  in  a  bend, 
and  all  the  angles  and  the  comers  of  the  paper- 
mill  rounded  with  silver.  The  moon  in  the  skies 
was  like  a  ship  travelling  upon  the  sea.  Now 
and  then  she  sailed  away  behind  a  cloud,  and  yon 
lost  wit  of  her  ;  but  then  the  edging  of  the  cloud 
would  brighten  and  brighten,  and  all  the  mist 
round  it  would  gleam  like  fairy  lace  woven  out  of 
silver,  and  out  she  came  herself,  looking  you  foil 
in  the  face,  as  if  she  had  been  hiding  in  play,  and 
was  young  enough  yet  to  be  whiles  a  bairn,  for  all 
her  aignity  and  state.  All  the  time,  just  before 
her,  as  if  it  were  guiding  her  track,  went  a  little 
quiet  star  ;  it  had  a  solitary,  forlorn  look  about  it, 
as  if  it  knew  well  that  the  grand  traveller  behind 
would  leave  no  kindly  looks  for  a  small  light  like 
what  it  seemed ;  and  so,  as  I  stood  out  in  the  ni^ht, 
my  heart  grew  wistful  and  solitary  too,  and  sighs 
came  out  from  it,  or  ever  I  knew — but  it  was  true 
I  had  great  cause  to  be  anxious  about  Annie 
Orme. 

I  was  looking  down  the  road,  expecting  to  see 
Lexie ,  and  Annie ,  and  young  Mr.  Mouter,  all  coming 
back  together — for  I  coum  not  think  my  sister 
would  stand  out  about  any  pride  of  her  own,  if  it 
was  to  hinder  what  Annie  had  set  her  heart  upon 
— when  I  saw  a  dark  figure  coming  up  by  the 
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hedge,  and  a  little  one,  crying  like  to  break  her 
heart,  following  after  as  faet  as  she  could.  '*  Dear 
me,"  said  I,  *'  here  is  Lexie  and  Beenie  back 
again,"  and  I  opened  the  door  wide  to  let  them 
in,  and  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that 
Beenie  had  been  mistaken  after  all,  and  that  who- 
ever was  walking  by  the  waterside,  it  was  not 
Annie  Orme. 

But  my  heart  misgave  me  when  I  saw  the  moon 
for  a  moment  shine  on  Lexie 's  face,  and  she  passed 
me  on  the  door-step  without  a  word  of  what  had 
happened.  Beenie  came  into  the  house  just  be- 
hina  my  sister,  and  you  could  have  heard  her  at 
the  bridge  she  grat  so  loud.  **  Oh,  Miss  Rechie, 
it 's  a'  me,"  said  Beenie,  and  there  was  a  sob  at 
every  word — **  it 's  a'  my  wyte  for  telling  upon  Miss 
Annie." 

I  hurried  into  the  room  after  my  sister,  being 
now  really  feared ;  Lexie  was  putting  her  bonnet 
away  into  the  millinery  box,  and  had  off  her  shawl, 
but  she  never  spoke  a  word,  though  she  mi^ht 
easy  see  me  standing  shaking  there,  wondering 
what  was  the  matter.  Lezie^  lips  were  closed 
firm,  and  she  was  holding  her  head  up  so  stiff, 
that  now  and  then  it  gave  a  little  nod — I  could 
not  bear  this  anj  longer. 

"  Lexie,"  said  I,  *'  say  anything  jou  like  to 
me — ^miscall  me  as  much  as  you  are  disposed — ^but 
speak  to  me,  Lexie,  and  be  pitiful  to  the  bairn." 

'*  The  bairn  !  the  vulgar-minded,  low-spirited, 
unthankful  girl !  Oh ,  Rechie  Sinclair,  to  think  we 
should  have  wared  our  best  days  upon  her,  and 
her  following  in  her  mother's  steps  at  last !" 

*<  Lexie,  woman !  the  lad  is  a  very  decent  lad/' 
said  I,  **  he  's  no  very  grand,  but  he  '11  be  always 
creditable,  and  he  can  keep  her  well.  What  way 
should  ye  make  such  a  work  about  it  ?" 

**  Rechie,  you  are  a  deceived  woman,"  said 
Lexie,  turning  full  round  on  me,  and  looking  fierce 
in  my  &ce.  **  I  tell  ye,  Peter  Braird  is  too  good 
for  her — &r  too  good  for  the  notions  she  has — ^I 
kent  that — and  not  only  so,  but  even  your  man 
Thomas  Mouter,  who  keeps  a  grocery  shop,  and 
18  auld  Sandv  Mouter's  son — he  '5  too  good  for 
her,  Rechie  Sinclair.  She 's  chosen  for  herself 
— she  's  made  her  ain  selection,  and  woe  's  me 
that  I  should  see  this  day." 

Sayine  that,  Lexie  sat  down  upon  her  chair,  and 
tum^  her  face  to  the  wall,  and  was  silent  for  a 
time.  I  saw  she  was  much  moved,  and  that  her 
finune  shook,  but  she  would  not  let  wit  to  me.  I 
laid  my  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  said,  *'  Lexie, 
woman,  dinna  vex  yoursel,"  but  Bhe  shook  my 
hand  off  with  wrath,  and  would  not  turn  round 
her  head — for  Lexie  is  very  proud — it  is  just  her 
one  fault. 

When  she  was  done,  she  drew  her  chair  into  its 
usual  place,  and  looked  me  in  the  face  once  more. 

*'  Well,  what  were  you  asking  me  1"  said  Lexie, 
sharply. 

"Iw 
very  fain 

has  angered  ye  at  Annie — ^who  was  with  her? — ^ye 
might  tell  me." 


was  asking  nothing,  Lexie  ;   but  I  would 
ain  hear  indeed,"  said  I,  *'  what  it  is  that 


you  're  another.  We  were  thinking  her  a  truth- 
ful bairn  and  an  obedient,  that  liked  us,  and  had 
respect  to  our  opinions — while  she 's  been  holding 
trystes  all  this  time  with  Robbie  at  the  Batter- 
braes!" 


I  was  struck  silent  and  dismayed — ^I  could  not 
make  answer  a  single  word. 

CHAPTER  TI, 

We  sat  together  in  this  manner  for,  I  think, 
about  half  an  hour,  waiting  till  Annie  should 
come  in  ;  Lexie  with  her  hands  clasped  round  her 
knees,  gripping  them  tight,  and  looking  into  the 
fire,  without  once  moving  ;  while  I  was  looking  at 
her,  and  crying  quietly  to  myself,  and  «ve  ginng 
the  other  look  l)enind  me  at  the  door,  and  listening 
to  every  sound  without,  thinking  it  might  be  the 
footstep  of  that  misguided  bairn.  I  wearied  sore 
for  her  every  minute,  and  yet  when  a  step  passed 
the  door  which  I  had  fancied  in  the  distance  was 
hers,  I  was  glad ;  for  even  though  I  could  not  but 
condemn  her  as  much  as  Lexie,  I  could  not  bear 
that  she  should  have  the  burden  of  all  Lexie 's  bit- 
ter words.  Poor  thing!  poor  foolish,  misguided 
thing  !  to  think  there  could  ever  be  any  happiness 
proceeding  out  of  the  like  of  this — a  wooing  oegun 
hidelins,  with,  may-be,  deceit,  as  well  as  stealth — 
that  I  should  speax  so  of  Annie  Orme !  and  clean 
against  the  known  opinions  and  special  wishes  of 
her  nearest  friends.  But  I  was  not  angry ;  I  was 
ffrieved  to  my  very  heart.  Neither,  I  think,  was 
Lexie  to  call  angry ;  but  she  could  keep  up  an  ap- 
pearance of  it  better  than  me. 

At  last  I  did  hear  her ;  I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken— there  was  not  another  foot  in  Lasswade 


when  she  passed  the  window ;  and  thankful  was  I 
to  think  Uiat  Lexie,  having  no  taste  for  music, 
would  not  notice  what  it  was ;  but,  for  myself,  I 
know  all  the  tones  in  the  country,  I  think,  good 
or  bad. 

Beenie,  I  suppose,  had  been  watching  at  the 
door,  for  Annie  came  in  in  a  moment,  and  I  never 
heard  her  rap.  She  had  taken  off  her  bonnet  in 
the  passaee,  and  came  in  with  it  swinging  in  her 
hana,  and  her  &ce  had  a  thought  more  color  than 
usual,  and  her  eyes  were  shining  as  I  never  saw 
them  shine  before.  Indeed^  she  was  just  looking 
happy  and  bright,  as  it  might  be  supposed  she 
should  look,  comine  in  from  the  clear  Iresh  air  of 
such  a  night,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  a  shadow 
of  foar  about  her. 

The  first  thing  that  seemed  to  strike  her  when 
she  came  into  the  room  was  the  way  we  were  sit- 
ting, and  the  trouble  upon  our  foces.  She  paused 
in  her  singins,  and  stood  still  a  moment  at  the 
door.  **  Auntie  Rechie,  is  there  anything  wrong  ? ' ' 
said  Annie  Orme. 

'*0h!  Annie  Orme,  my  bonnie  bairn!"  said 
I,  but  I  could  not  sa^  another  word. 

**  Put  youp  question  to  me,  Annie  Orme — 1 11 
answer  you,"  said  Lexie  ;  *'  and  come  here  Ijcfore 
me,  and  lay  away  your  bonnet ;  you  need  not  spoil 
the  good  ribbons,  though  ye  've  spoilt  a  better 
thing — ^for  I  have  something  to  ask  of  you." 

Annie  oaine  forward  in  a  surprised  way,  and 
Ifud  down  hep  bonnet  on  the  top  of  the  millinery- 
box.  I  was  wringing  my  hands,  and  pleading 
with  my  sister;  but  Annie  came  quietly,  and 
stood  before  her,  crossing  her  hands  like  a  bairn 
waiting  for  its  questions,  and  looking  as  innocent 
and  peaceable  as  if  she  were  only  going  to  soy 
Elfoctual  Calline;  though  I  did  observe — but  it 
might  be  only  ue  surprise,  and  Lexie 's  look  at 
her— «  Unih  spieading  over  all  her  face. 
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"  Annie  Orme,'*  said  my  sister,  rising  high  in 
her  seat,  and  looking  so  like  a  judge  that  my  heart 
trembled  for  Annie  ;  **  you  've  heard  us  speak  of 
your  mother,  and  how  she  threw  herself  away, 
and  how  she  died.  Since  your  mother  died,  Annie 
Orme,  have  you  ever  felt  the  want  of  her?  Has 
anybody  grudged  you  a  single  thing,  if  it  were 
even  play  or  pleasure,  or  the  vanities  of  youth  ? 
Has  any  mortal  ever  bidden  you  work  except  when 
you  liked,  or  trysted  you  with  any  hardship? 
You  Ve  had  as  good  schooling  as  Lasswade  could 
eive  you ;  you  're  as  much  thought  of  as  any  lady 
m  the  place  ;  and  I  'm  sure  there  *s  no  lady  in  the 
place  whose  garments  have  gotten  so  much  pains 
bestowed  on  them  as  yours  ;  besides  that,  your 
Aunt  Rechie  there,  like  a  foolish  person  as  she 
has  been  all  her  life,  has  made  herself  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  lady's  maid  to  pleasure  you.  I  ask  you, 
Annie  Orme,  what  you  ever  wanted  that  you  did 
not  get,  or  what  thing  ever  was  put  upon  you  that 
you  were  not  pleased  with?  Do  you  hear  me, 
Annie  Orme?" 

**  Yes,  aunt,"  said  Annie ;  and  now  she  put 
her  hands  behind  her,  and  drooped  down  her  head, 
but  she  said  not  a  word  more. 

**  Oh,  Lexie !"  said  I,  **  have  compassion  on 
her ;  she  's  little  Annie's  bairn." 

My  sister  turned  her  head  round  to  me  with  a 
start,  and  gave  me  a  glance  which  made  me  hide 
my  fiice.  **  She  's  Tittle  Annie's  bairn,"  said 
Lexie  ;  *^  do  you  mind  what  Annie  Sinclair  was, 
that  ye  dare  to  put  me  in  mind  of  her  now  ?  The 
brightest  spirit  and  the  bonniest  face  in  sight  of 
the  Pentlands.  But  what  did  she  do  ?  She  went 
away,  and  married  a  man — ^a  man  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  herself  than  the  Esk  water  is  to  the 
Firth  ;  and  his  evil  ways  and  his  mean  manners 
broke  her  heart,  and  she  died.  We  were  butgirls 
ourselves,  Rechie  Sinclair,  and  Annie  was  younger 
than  us.  But  you  put  me  in  mind  of  her  when  I 
am  here  admonishing  her  daughter.  You  will 
make  me  daft  between  you.  Annie  Sinclair  lost, 
and  Annie  Orme  lost — and  what 's  to  become  of 
you  and  me?" 

I  did  not  answer ;  I  was  crying  to  myself  sore  ; 
and  Lexie 's  voice  was  very  shrill  and  high,  as  if 
but  for  pride  she  would  fain  have  cried  too.  But, 
for  all  tnat,  I  glanced  up  at  Annie  Orme  ;  a  single 
tear  was  stealing  down  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes 
were  full;  but  she  was  looking  at  Lexie  stead- 
fastly, and  my  heart  was  comforted  by  her  face. 

**  Aunt  Lexie — "  said  Annie  Orme. 

**  Whisht  I"  said  my  sister,  "  dinna  let  one  evil 
bring  another ; — do  not  say  to  me,  Annie,  a  word 
that  is  not  true.  It 's  no  story  I  've  heard — ^I  saw 
it  with  my  own  een  ;  and  you  have  been  keeping 
trystes  with  this  man  the  whole  summer  through, 
in  spite  of  his  place  and  yours — in  spite  of  kenning 
that  this  was  what  I  could  not  bear — in  spite  of 
our  trust  in  you.  It  was  time,  I  say,  Annie  Orme, 
high  time,  we  had  found  out  what  kind  of  walks 
you  took  on  the  water-side." 

Annie  put  up  her  hand  to  her  flushed  face,  and 
the  tears  came  down  one  after  another,  till  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  arms  from  her.  *'  Aunt 
Lexie,  dinna  be  angry,"  said  poor  Annie,  and 
there  always  came  the  other  sob  uetween ;  '*  I  did 
not  deceive  you  in  my  own  mind,  auntie;  and 
some  day  you  '11  no  think  so  ill  either  of  me— or 
him." 

<'0f  Mm!  Preeenro  me  in  patience!  She 
dares  to  name  the  Butterbraes'  hind  in  snoh  a  way 
to  me!"  cried  Lexie.    '*Let  me  ever  hear  his 


name  again,  or  that  you  Ve  said  a  single  word  to 
such  a  person,  and  I  '11  leave  this  place.  Yes, 
Annie  Orme,  I  vow  to  you  I  '11  travel  away ;  I  '11 
give  up  the  business,  and  flit  the  house,  and  take 
ye  away  to  the  West  Highlands,  or  into  England, 
over  the  Lammermuirs,  or  some  other  savage  place. 
Ye  shall  never  marry  the  like  of  him — ^ye  shall 
never  more  speak  to  the  like  of  him — ye  shall  never 
be  a  hind's  wife— or  ye  '11  kill  me,  Annie  Orme." 

**  No,  auntie,"  said  Annie  ;  but  I  thought  her 
mind  was  away,  and  she  did  not  know  what  she 
answered. 

"  Lexie,"  said  I,  **  dinna  be  angry ;  you  have 
let  Annie  ken  what  your  pleasure  is,  and  she  does 
not  rebel.  Lexie,  let  us  be  good  friends  now. 
Annie,  my  dear,  you  need  not  greet.  Oh,  lassie ! 
ye  dinna  ken  how  precious  you  are  to  us  both !" 

**  Dinna  speak  that  way.  Auntie  Rechie— 
dinna,"  said  Annie  Orme,  sobbing;  **  I  cannot 
bear  that." 

Lexie  was  sitting  still,  with  her  eyes  fixed,  look- 
ing into  the  fire.  **  This  lad  spoke  about  a 
license,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  it  were 
only  to  herself;  **  of  getting  a  license  some  time 
in  the  summer.  This  is  what  our  niece  meditated, 
Rechie  Sinclair ;  this  is  what  she  would  leave  our 
honorable  house  to  do.  You  spoke  about  Thomas 
Mouter,  Rechie,  and  I  scorned  it ;  but  still  you 
encouraged  him.  Now  you  '11  get  your  will,  mair 
than  you  wanted ; — and  when  ye  see  Annie  Orme 
mistress  of  a  public,  selling  drams  to  every  vaga- 
bond that  passes  by,  you  'ifrepent  opposing  me." 

I  heard  at  this  moment  a  strange  sound  from 
Annie  Orme,  which  did  not  seem  like  a  sob,  and 
immediately  she  hurried  away. 

"  No  that  I  '11  ever  permit  the  like  of  that," 
said  my  sister,  raising  her  voice  ;  **  not  that  it 
ever  shall  be  ;  but  he  oared  to  propose  this,  Rechie 
Sinclair,  and  she  made  no  objection.  If  I  had  lis- 
tened longer,  I  might  have  heard  more  ;  but  that 
was  what  I  could  not  do.  Is  she  away  to  her  own 
room ,  Rechie  ?  She  deserves  solitude  and  darkness 
as  well  as  ever  one  did ;  but  she  's  no  so  strong  as 
some.  Take  in  a  light,  Rechie,  and  admonish  the 
reprobate  ;  I  '11  say  no  more  myself  this  night." 

I  saw  Lexie 's  heart  was  moved.  After  all, 
though  she  looks  stem  sometimes,  Lexie  is  not 
hard-hearted,  nor  ever  was.  So  I  went  quietly 
ben  to  my  own  room,  where  Annie  had  gone,  for 
Annie  sleeps  with  me.  As  I  went  in  at  the  door, 
I  heard  again  the  strange  sound  which  was  not 
like  a  sob  ;  and,  hurrying  to  see  its  cause,  what 
did  I  find  but  Annie  Orme  lying  back  in  the  big, 
old  easy-chair,  with  her  hands  covering  her  fiuse, 
and  her  cheeks  all  wet  with  tears,  laughing  as  I 
never  saw  her  laugh  before.  To  do  her  justice,  I 
believe  there  might,  may-be,  be  something  of  the 
afiection  called  hysterical  (a  thing  I  do  not  much 
understand  myself)  in  this  of  Annie  ;  but  it  was 
a  real  laugh,  and  real  mischief  and  fun  (at  such  a 
time  !)  were  in  the  eye  that  glimmered  out  wet  to 
me,  from  under  the  snelter  of  her  hand. 

*'  Annie  Orme !"  said  I ;  **  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved this  of  you." 

*VOh !  I  thmk  shame  of  myself  for  laughing," 
said  Annie ;  *'  but  I  cannot  help  it — indeed,  I 
cannot  help  it ;  you  would  laugh  yourself,  if  you 
kent.     It  was  that  last  thing  my  Aunt  Lexie 

*«  Was  that  about  the  license!"  said  L  *<  In- 
deed, Annie,  it  vexes  me  thai  you  can  laugh  at 
that ;  for  a  pablic-house  would  oe  a  strange  place 
for  yoa.    Is  it  not  for  a  public-house  ?    What  is  it 
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for  1  Aye,  Annie,  now  I  mind,  young  Mr.  Mouter 
has  a  license  for  simple  tea  and  sugar.  If  it  was 
that,  it  would  not  be  so  bad ;  but  what  tempted 
ye,  woman,  when  there  are  plenty  lads  round 
about,  in  your  ain  degree,  to  tate  up  with  Robbie, 
at  the  Butterbraes  ?    The  like  of  him !  '* 

"Aunt!"  said  Annie  Orme ;  "but  you  must 
not  be  angry.  Aunt  Rechio  ;  no,  indeed,  I  cannot 
bear  that ;  and  I  meant  to  tell  you,  by-and-by — 
or  he  meant  himself — " 

"Dear  me,  Annie,"  said  I;  "you  must  give 
him  up— ^ou  must  not  speak  to  him  more — or  it 
will  kill  Lexie." 

"  Must  I,  aunt?"  said  Annie  ;  "  may-be — but 
I  am  not  sure  about  that." 

"  Annie  Orme!  you  '11  have  to  promise.  Wo- 
man, think  ofyoun?  Mr.  Mouter  and  his  fine  busi- 
ness," said  I.  "  Mind,  I  am  as  much  in  earnest 
as  Lexie  ;  will  you  promise  me,  Annie,  never  to 
see  him  more?" 

"  He  's  to  go  away  to-morrow,  aunt,"  said 
Annie ;  "  but  I  '11  no  promise — whisht.  Auntie 
Rechie — ^you  wouldna  have  me  break  his  heart." 

"  Men  8  hearts  are  no  so  easy  broken,  Annie," 
said  I,  "  never  you  be  feared  ;  and,  besides,  he  's 
only  a  servant  man.  Annie,  Annie,  think  what 
you're  doing." 

Instead  of  answering  me  by  reasonable  argu- 
ments, she  came  away  close  to  me,  and  put  her 
arms  around  my  neck ;  so  that,  before  I  was  aware, 
I  found  myself  speaking  as  if  I  was  quite  pleased 
with  Robbie,  and  ready  to  take  him  into  the  fam- 
ily in  a  minute.  I  am  far  too  easy  in  my  disposi- 
tion— fur  too  yielding — as  Lexie  has  told  me  many 
a  time ;  but  I  am  too  old  to  mend  now. 

CHAPTER  yn. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  night  that,  with  us.  Annie 
sat  silent  at  her  seam,  and  never  lifted  her  eyes  ; 
and  except  that  Lexie  now  and  then  gave  a  groan, 
and  me  sometimes  a  sigh,  I  think  there  was  scarce- 
ly a  sound  in  the  room.  My  sister  was  much 
softened  to  see  Annie  so  quiet ;  but  Annie,  as  I 
think,  was  occupied  with  other  cogitations  besides 
grief  for  our  displeasure; — it  was  natural,  poor 
thing — and  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  this 
Robbie  was  a  wise-like  lad. 

When  I  went  into  my  own  room ,  after  having 
had  a  conversation  with  Lexie,  I  found  Annie  Orme 
not  in  her  bed,  though  she  had  led  the  parlor  about 
an  hour  before.  When  I  came  in,  she  had  a  little 
book  in  her  hand,  which  she  put  away  in  a  great 
hurry — no  doubt  it  was  some  keepsake — so  I  asked 
no  questions  about  it. 

"  Now,  Annie,"  said  I,  having  just  been  speak- 
ing to  Lexie  about  the  whole  matter,  "  you  must 
have  a  stout  heart  for  this,  my  dear.  You  've  done 
a  very  wrong  thing  in  taking  up  with  this  young 
man,  and  you  must  be  done  with  him,  Annie  Orme. 
Mind,  I  've  seen  your  mother  break  her  heart, 
because  she  did  not  take  good  advice,  and  break 
off  in  time.  It  *s  an  awful  undertaking,  Annie,  the 
like  of  this.  Many  a  thing  else  you  may  make  a 
mistake  in,  but  everything  else  can  bo  mended ; 
and,  Annie,  Annie,  my  dear,  just  you  think  what 
a  desolate  thins;  it  must  be  to  repent  after  it 's  done, 
when  nothing  in  this  world  can  deliver  you  except 
death,  which  it  is  a  sin  to  seek  for  yourself,  let 
alone  another." 

"  But,  auntie,  there  is  no  need  forever  repenting, 
either  before  or  after,"  said  Annie,  looldng  a  little 
angry. 

"  Annie,"  said  I,  **  when  folk  are  not  eqnal, 


they  *re  never  happy.  A  poor  serving  lad,  with 
no  culture  or  breeding,  and  the  like  of  you,  Annie 
Orme — I  cannot  think  of  it." 

"  But  Robbie  is  not  a  common  serving  lad  ; 
Robbie  is — "  When  Annie  had  said  this,  she 
stopped,  and  laughed  out;  so  that  I  was  feared 
Lexie  would  hear  her. 

"  Robbie  is  better  than  his  neighbors — no  doubt 
you  think  so,  Annie,"  said  I ;  "  but  wait  a  little 
till  he  grows  a  coarse  man,  and  you  're  married 
upon  him.  Mind,  I  'm  only  supposing  a  thing 
that 's  never  to  happen  ;  for  neither  Lexie  nor  me 
would  ever  consent  to  it. " 

Annie  put  her  arms  round  my  neck  again,  and 
leaned  her  head  upon  my  shoulder.  She  did  not 
speak  a  word  except"  Bonnie  auntie  I"  but  what 
could  I  say  to  her  after  that?  She  used  to  call  me 
"  bonnie  auntie,"  when  she  was  a  little  bairn,  and 
wanted  something ;  I  aye  yielded  then,  and  I  am 
feared  I  never  will  learn  to  refuse  anything  to 
Annie  Orme. 

Just  as  we  were  standing  in  this  way,  speaking 
about  him,  and  me  myself  (being  a  fool,  and 
nothing  else)  praising  Robbie,  and  saying  what  a 
wise-like  lad  he  was,  we  heard  Lexie 's  foot  in  the 
passage.  Both  of  us  started  and  ran — me  to  begin 
to  take  of  my  net-cap,  and  Annie  to  hide  herself 
behind  the  curtains,  for  fear  her  aunt  should  see 
that  she  was  not  sleeping. 

"  Rechie,"  said  my  sister,  very  low,  just  looking 
in  at  the  door — and,  seeing  she  waved  upon  me 
with  her  hand,  I  went  out  to  her ;  and  what  do 
you  think  Lexie  had  brought? — I  said  she  wtis  not 
hard-hearted — that  I,  knowing  her  so  well,  should 
say  the  like  of  that ! — I  ought  to  have  told  the  real 
truth,  that  there  scarcely  ever  was  as  kind  a  heart 
and  as  good  a  head  as  Lexie 's  put  together,  in  spite 
of  all  she  has  had  to  vex  her,  poor  woman ,  one 
time  and  another,  all  her  life  through. 

She  was  carrying  in  her  hand  the  little  pink 
china  jug  full  of  negus,  which  she  had  been  making 
with  her  own  hands  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Is  Annie  sleeping?"  said  my  sister. 

"  How  do  you  think  she  could  sleep,  Lexie," 
said  I,  "  after  what  has  happened  this  night?" 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Lexie,  "though  she's 
done  anything  nut  her  duty  to  us,  we  must  not 
fail,  Reohie,  of  our  duty  to  her.  Make  her  take 
this — it  '11  do  her  good ;  and  if  you  think  she  's 
feverish,  give  her  some  out  of  this  bottle.  She 
can  expect  nothing  else,  after  her  behavior  ;  but  I 
would  not  have  her  ill  either,  if  I  could  help  it. 
Try  and  get  her  to  sleep,  Rechie ;  I  must  speak  to 
her  the  mom." 

And  with  a  sigh  Lexie  went  away. 

When  I  went  to  Annie  Orme,  she  had  hidden 
her  face  in  the  pillow,  and  was  crying  bitterly  ;  L 
had  near  cried  myself;  for  though  Lexie  looked 
hard  sometimes,  it  was  strange  to  see  the  tender- 
ness and  mindfulness  of  her,  even  when  she  had 
been  greatly  angered. 

The  next  morning,  I  went  out  early  to  do  some 
errands,  and  left  my  sister  and  Annie  alone.  I 
had  a  fear  about  it ;  but  still,  after  all,  I  thought 
it  best. 

Just  on  the  bridge,  I  met  Robbie  ;  I  scarcely 
knew  him,  for  he  had  on  his  Sabbath  dress,  and 
looked  in  every  way  liker  a  laird  than  a  hind.  He 
was  carrying  a  box  with  his  things — honest  man, 
it  was  not  a  very  heavy  one — and  when  he  saw 
me,  he  stopped  to  speak  to  me,  though  he  had 
never  done  it  before. 

"  I  am  going  away,  Miss  Rechie,"  said  Robbie  ; 
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'<  and  tiioogh  I  am  not  going  far,  and  it  'a  better  for 
me,  I  am  sorry  to  leave  Lasswade." 

"  How  fitf  are  you  going?"  said  I — but  I  could 
not  call  him  Robbie,  and  I  did  not  know  his  last 
name. 

**  Only  to  Edinburgh,"  he  said  ;  **  I  am  wait- 
ing to  put  my  box  on  the  coach,  but  I  '11  walk  my- 
self. Good-bye,  Miss  Rechie  ;  you  '11  may-be  hear 
of  me  again." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  I  gave  him  mine — 
him  a  common  serving  lad  !  He  lifted  his  hat  to 
me  when  he  went  away — neither  Thomas  Mouter 
nor  Peter  Braird  would  have  done  more  than 
nodded — and  I  stood  still  and  looked  after  him.  It 
did  not  look  like  his  Sabbath  dress ;  he  was  as 
easy  in  it  as  I  am  in  my  old  ereen  merino  gown ; 
and,  indeed,  I  did  not  wonder  at  Annie,  for  he 
was  just  as  little  like  a  &rm  servant  as  Thomas 
Strang,  the  smith  (I  could  see  the  red  glow  of  the 
smiddy,  and  half  a  dozen  boys  round  it,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street — that  is  what  put  him  into  my 
mind),  was  like  a  minister. 

I  went  up  all  the  way  home,  thinking  of  what 
Phemie  Mouter  said.  He  might  be  a  great  gentle- 
man, or  even  a  lord  in  disguise  ;  but  I  soon  saw 
that  was  not  likely,  for  he  had  no  motive ;  and 
though  a  great  lord  might  pretend  to  be  a  land- 
scape painter,  as  Annie  was  reading  to  me  in  a 
ballad  the  other  day,  I  have  great  doubts  whether 
it  would  be  as  good  diversion  to  pretend  to  be  a 
fiirmer's  man. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

**  Miss  Rechie,"  said  young  Mr.  Mouter,  **  will 
you  come  in  to  your  tea  to-morrow  night — ^you  and 
Miss  Annie  Orme  1  It 's  the  last  night  of  the  year, 
you  know — Hogmenay,  as  the  bairns  call  it-— and 
there  will  be  just  one  or  two  more — all  neighbors, 
Aliss  Rechie." 

**Well,  Mr.  Mouter,"  said  I,  "I  am«  sure  I 
have  no  objection ;  we  '11  see  what  Annie  says." 

I  have  passed  over  all  the  time  between  October 
and  the  end  of  the  year,  because  there  was  nothing 
in  it  of  moment  to  anybody.  We  were  all  going 
about  in  our  ordinary  way,  and  nothing  had  hap- 
pened in  the  town  but  what  happens  every  day — a 
bairn  coming  home  here  and  there,  and  an  old  per- 
son dropping  off  like  the  last  leaves.  And  touch- 
ing Robbie  nothing  was  now  said,  he  having  clean 
departed,  and  nobody  in  Lasswade,  as  it  seemed, 
minding  about  him  at  all ;  so  that  Lexio  was  again 
keen  about  Peter  Braird,  and  I,  I  confess,  began 
to  think  that  young  Mr.  Mouter  had  a  chance  after 
all.  So  I  ironed  Annie's  best  collar  and  her  fine 
sewed  cufi&,  that  she  got  in  a  present,  and  made 
her  put  on  her  new  blue  merino,  with  a  ribbon 
round  the  waist ;  and,  having  made  up  my  own 
good  cap,  we  dressed  ourselves,  and  went  down  to 
Mr.  Mouter's  to  our  tea.  It  was  not  very  cold  for 
the  season,  so  that  it  was  pleasant  going  down  the 
road,  seeing  the  lights  shining  through  the  win- 
dows, and  hearing  the  bairns  singing  at  the  doors. 
Little  Katie  Hislop  has  a  miracle  of  a  voice  for 
singing,  and  she  is  so  very  wee  a  thing,  that  you 
cannot  believe,  when  you  hear  it,  that  such  a  won- 
derful sound  is  coming  from  a  creature  that  you 
could  almost  hold  in  your  hand.  There  she  was, 
poor  little  thing,  with  an  old  table-cloth  tied  round 
about  her  waist,  half  full  of  oat-oakes,  and  slices 
of  bread,  and  bits  of  short-bread,  standing  at  Mrs. 
Thomson's  window,  singing  one  of  the  longest 
Hogmenay  rhymes— or,  rather,  it  was  two  or  three 
of  them  joined  together,  and  sung  at  the  very 
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height  of  her  voice.  There  were  two  or  three  more 
with  her,  and  just  as  they  ended — 

But  we  are  bsums  oome  oat  to  pisj. 
Get  up  and  gi'es  oar  Hogmenay," 

Mrs.  Thomson  opened  the  window,  and  gave  them 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  cakes  and  scones,  and  a 

freat  lump  of  fine,  rich  short-bread  to  Katie 
erself. 

"  Now,  we  'U  go  to  Mr.  Mouter's,  and  then  we  11 
gang  hame,"  said  Tomima  HisloD,  Katie's  big 
sister;  **  we  needna  bide  lang  tnere — he  ^11  no 
gie  us  ony  short-bread.     Katie,  sing." 

But  they  scarcely  waited  to  sing — they  just 
gathered  about  the  cbor  in  a  cluster,  and  onod, 

**  My  feet 's  caald,  my  shoon  *8  thin. 
Give  me  a  piece,  and  let  me  rin," 

when  they  all  ran  away  ;  but  whether  it  was  that 
Mr.  Mouter  had  the  cakes  ready  for  them,  or 
whether  they  were  feared  to  face  him  (being  so 
sedate  a  young  man),  I  cannot  tell. 

*'  You  see,  auntie,  the  bairns  ken,"  said  Annie 
Orme  to  me  ;  *'  they  would  not  have  run  that  way 
from  our  door." 

**  Nor  from  your  own  door  either,  my  dear,"  sud 
I,  <*  when  you  have  a  house  of  your  own ;  but  how 
is  a  man  to  ken?" 

The  table  in  Mr.  Mouter's  parlor  was  set  out 
very  fine,  with  beautiful  china,  and  silver  tea- 
spoons, marked  T.  M.,  his  own  initials — I  thought 
to  mvself,  if  he  got  Annie,  they  would  have  plenty 
of  silver  things  to  begin  with ;  for  I  knew  my  sis- 
ter would  not  let  her  go  to  her  own  house  without 
a  good  dozen  of  spoons — and  there  was  short-bread 
and  a  great  rich  oun,  and  biscuits  and  bread  of 
every  kind.  For  company,  there  was  Annie  and 
me,  and  the  two  Miss  Thomsons,  and  young  Wil- 
liam Wood  and  his  wife,  besides  Phemie  and^icol, 
and  Mr.  Mouter  himself. 

"  When  are  we  to  hear  of  a  mistress  to  this  fine 
house  of  yours,  Mr.  Mouter?"  said  young  Mrs. 
Wood.  "  It 's  a  pity  to  see  such  a  bonnie  little 
room,  and  no  a  wife  to  put  into  it ;  we  have  been 
looking  for  it  these  three  months  and  more." 

'^  It 's  a  serious  business  ;  I  am  not  a  man  that 
undertakes  anything  rashly ;  but  there  's  no  say- 
ing, ladies — there  's  no  saying,"  said  Mr.  Mouter, 
briskly ;  and  he  looked  straight  round  at  Annie. 

What  did  Annie  do,  think  you  1  I  was  feared 
she  would  have  laughed  ;  instead  of  that,  she  hold 
up  her  head,  and  asked  Mr.  Wood  as  grave  as  if 
she  had  been  Lexie,  when  he  was  last  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

'*  When  I  was  last  in  Edinburgh,"  said  Mr. 
Wood,  **  you  '11  no  guess,  Miss  Annie,  who  I  saw. 
Do  you  mind  the  voung  man  that  used  to  drive  the 
Butterbraes'  cart  f  Robbie  something — ^but  I  never 
heard  his  last  name.  Well,  I  met  him  in  a  little 
street  near  the  college,  dressed  in  black,  as  well  as 
anybody  need  be,  and  walking  with  a  gentleman. 
I  never  was  more  astonished ;  but  I  didnot  speak 
to  him,  for  I  thought,  if  he  had  got  any  rise  in  the 
world,  he  would  not  like  to  be  minded  that  he 
was  once  only  a  servant-man." 

**  It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you,  Mr.  Wood," 
said  I. 

<<  Eh,  and  was't  Robbie  ?"  siud  Phemie  Mouter, 
**  what  way  did  you  no  fdlow  him,  Mr.  Wood  1  I 
would  have  gaen  step  for  step,  if  it  had  been  five 
miles — and  tnere 's  nae  saying  what  grand  hooae 
he  might  have  led  you  to  in  the  ^nd.'*^ 
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**  Dear  me,  will  somebody  have  left  him  siller  1" 
said  Miss  Christina  Thomson. 

But  Annie  Orme  never  spoke  a  word,  though, 
when  I  looked  at  her,  I  saw  ner  eyes  dancing,  and 
such  a  crowd  of  smiles  into  every  line  of  her  face, 
that  my  heart  was  moved  to  see  her  pleasure.  The 
two  mss  Thomsons  were  come  of  very  comfortable 
folk,  and  would  both  have  portions — so  would 
Phemie  Mouter ;  but  when  1  looked  at  Annie 
Orme,  I  could  not  help  seeing  the  difference, 
though  Annie  would  have  no  portion,  and  was  an 
orphan,  poor  thine,  with  only  two  single  women, 
Lezie  and  me,  aU  the  friends  she  had  in  the 
world. 

And  as  I  thought  upon  my  sister,  the  water 
came  into  my  eyes.  Woen  did  Lezie  seek  a  pleas- 
ure to  herself,  or  when  did  she  spare  herself  an 
hour*s  work  that  was  to  better  one  of  us  1  I  have 
worked  with  her  all  my  days — it  may  be  thought 
I  am  taking  a  share  of  the  honor,  but  anybody  that 
knows  me  may  know  it  is  not  so.  M!any  a  one 
has  thought  Lezie  hard,  even  when  she  was  toil- 
ing for  them,  and  I  question  if  any  mortal  but  me, 
so  much  as  guesses  what  kind  of  heart  she  has,  or, 
indeed,  if  she  knows  herself. 

And  there  was  Annie  Orme — little  wonder  that 
we  were  both  proud  of  her — little  wonder  that  we 
both  would  have  had  her  well  wedded,  if  we 
could ;  but  the  lad  she  liked  best  herself — what  if 
he  did  turn  out  some  great  man  after  all  1 

"  Annie, '^  said  I,  when  we  were  on  our  road 
home,  **  is  this  lad,  Robbie,  a  greater  person  than 
he  looks?  tell  me,  is  he  some  rich  gentleman 

Kisardins  in  this  fashion  ?  for,  if  he  is,  I  '11  tell 
zie,ana  we  must  instantly  leave  this  place,  and 
never  be  within  knowledge  of  him  more.'' 

**  No,  auntie,  he  is  not  a  great  gentleman,"  said 
Annie  Orme,  *'  no,  he 's  may-be  no  quite  what  he 
looked  like,  but  he  's  a  true  man  ;  and  by-and-by 
he  '11  tell  you  everything  himself—but  you  're  no 
to  ask  me." 

I  was  confused  and  bewildered ;  I  could  not  tell 
what  to  think. 

When  we  got  home  we  heard  a  sound  of  voices 
in  the  parlor,  and  there  was  Peter  Braird  sittine 
with  my  sister.  He  had  been  getting  a  glass  of 
wine — ^Lezie  never  offers  folks  drams — and  there 
was  a  plate  of  our  new-year's  short-bread  on  the 
table. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Peter,"  said  I,  *•  are  you  going 
up  to  Windlestrae  at  this  time  of  night  1" 

Peter  save  a  great  laugh,  and  turned  red  in  the 
face.  **  I  want  to  be  somebody's  first-foot  in  Lass- 
wade  here  ;  I  came  out  on  purpose  ;  but  I  'm  not 
goin^  homo  to-nizht.  Miss  Rechie." 

"Well,"  said  I,  **  you  are  paying  somebody  a 
great  compliment,  coming  out  all  the  way  on  a 
cold  night.     Who  is  it,  Mr.  Peter  ?" 

"  Everything  in  its  right  time,  Rechie,"  said 
my  sister,  who  was  looking  uncommonly  pleased. 
It  was  clear  that  Lezie  expected  that  he  had  come 
to  be  first-foot  to  Annie  Orme. 

"  I  met  a  gentleman  on  the  South-bridge  the 
other  day,  Miss  Rechie,"  sjiid  Peter,  "and  he 
asked  kindly  for  you.  lie  used  to  give  me  a  lift 
in  his  cart  sometimes,  on  the  Saturday  nights, 
when  I  was  coming  home  wearied,  and  a  fine  lad 
he  is — ^Robert  Scott — ^you  mind  him  1 — ^he  vnw  at 
the  Butterbraes." 

"  And,  Mr.  Peter,  do  you  keep  oompany  with 
the  like  of  him  ?"  said  my  sister,  with  a  land  of 
hotmc. 

"  When  I  met  him  he  was  better  drened  than 


me,"  said  Peter,  looking  down  upon  his  own  coat, 
which  was  not  quite  so  well  brushed  as  it  might 
have  been,  "  and  I  am  sure  he  speaks  as  good 
English  ;  but  I  don't  just  to  call  leef)  company 
with  him,  Miss  Lezie,  for  I  never  saw  him  but  this 


once." 

"  Let  not  the  name  of  any  such  person  be  men- 
tioned to  me  again,"  said  iJezie  ;  "  what  do  I  care 
about  his  good  dress — ^if  somebody  had  even  left 
him  a  fortune,  what  would  he  bo  for  all  that,  but 
an  uncultivated  hind  ?  No,  Mr.  Peter,  as  a  man's 
breeding  is,  so  is  he — ^you  may  take  my  word  for 
that." 

"  But  it 's  past  eleven,  and  I  '11  have  to  be  on  the 
watch,  or  I  '11  be  cheated  after  all,"  said  the 
young  man,  "and  I  said  I  would  let  nolnxiy  be 
before  me.  Grood-night  to  ye  all,  and  a  happy 
new-year  when  it  comes;  don't  say  I  was  here. 
Miss  Lezie,  if  my  mother  come  down  the  mom." 

Saying  which,  Peter  went  away,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  my  sister,  who  tried  to  persuade 
herself  he  was  coming  back  again  after  all.  But  I 
knew  very  well  that  Peter  Braird  cared  nothing 
about  Annie  Orme — the  great  red-headed  lout — as 
if  he  had  discrimination  for  that. 

When  Annie  went  ben  the  house,  to  tell  Beenie 
that  she  was  to  come  to  the  parlor  just  before  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  and  get  a  spoonful  of  toddy, 
and  a  bit  short-bread,  and  wish  us  a  good  new- 
year,  as  was  our  custom,  Lezie  looked  up  to  me 
with  a  concerned  face. 

"  Rechie,"  said  my  sister,  "  do  you  believe  that 
Annie  is  still  thinking  about  that  lad  ?'* 

"  I  do  not  ken,  Lezie,"  said  I — for  I  durst  not 
say  an  untruth  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

"  They  tell  me  he  is  to  be  seen  in  Edinburgh , 
well  ^ut  on,  and  like  a  gentleman — a  gentleman  ! 
— as  if  dress  was  all  that  was  needed  for  that. 
He  'U  be  taking  his  new  trade  by  the  hand,  Rechie 
-—just  you  see  if  I  am  not  a  sooth  prophet — he  '11 
have  got  somebody  to  lend  him  siller,  and  before 
we  ken  where  we  are,  he  '11  be  setting  up  an  inn 
or  public-house  at  our  very  doora,  and  asking  u» 
for  Annie.  I  '11  never  consent — no,  if  it  killed  me 
to  refuse,  Rechie  Sinclair,  I  '11  never  consent  to  the 
like  of  that!" 

"  There  's  worse  things  than  keeping  an  inn,  if 
he  had  got  that  length,"  said  I,  "  and  besides, 
Lezie,  folk  need  licenses  for  many  an  innocent 
trade ;  it  might  be  only  a  grocery  shop — it  might 
be — " 

"  Never  let  me  hear  his  name  again,"  cried  out 
my  sister,  and  at  that  moment  the  clock  warned 
twelve,  and  Annie  and  Beenie  came  into  the  par- 
lor, and  there  was  not  a  word  more  spoken  till 
after  the  twelve  strokes  of  the  clock,  when  every 
one  of  us  wished  the  other  a  happy  new-year. 

But  DO  first-foot  crossed  our  door-stone  that 
night. 

CHAPTER  IZ. 

About  three  or  four  months  after  that — ^it  was 
in  April,  and  pleasant  weather — there  came  a  letter 
to  us  one  day,  inquiring  if  the  two  of  us — being 
addressed  just  as  "Misses  Sinclair,  Lasswadc" — 
were  called  by  the  Christian  names  of  Alexina  and 
Rachel,  and  were  of  kin  to  one  Ninian  Sin- 
clair, dead  in  London,  who  had  willed — being  a 
poor  old  solitarr  man,  tbougk  he  left  a  great  sum 
behind  him— «  Maaoy  of  a  hundred  and  fi^y  pounds 
to  the  two  dai^ten  of  his  cousin,  Johnstone 
^okdr,  of  Laaswade.  Now  this  being  our  father, 
aod  thete  being  oar  names,  besides  that  wo  knew 
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of  a  cousin  Ninian  he  had  in  London,  Lezie  imme- 
diately wrote  to  the  law  gentleman,  in  Edinburgh, 
who  asked  the  question,  saying  it  was  us ;  and 
there  came  back  an  answer  from  him,  telling  some 
ceremonies  he  would  have  to  go  through,  and  ap- 
pointing a  day  for  us  to  come  to  his  office  to  receive 
the  legacy. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  we  could  hear  of  a  great 
sum  like  this  without  some  elevation  of  spirit,  and 
Lexie  said  immediately  to  me,  '*  this  will  furnish 
a  house  for  Annie  Orme,"  and  we  were  as  glad 
about  it  as  we  could  be  about  money.  We  put  on 
black,  of  course,  for  the  poor  old  man — I  call  him 
poor,  not  because  he  was  dead,  but  because  he  had 
departed  without  one  to  erieve  for  him — and  I 
thought  it  in  a  measure  right  to  mention  to  folk 
who  we  were  in  mourning  for,  and  what  he  was, 
just  that  he  might  not  be  defrauded  altogether  of 
some  natural  notice  by  the  living,  of  the  great  end 
he  had  undergone. 

Just  a  day  or  two  after  this,  Annie  came  in  one 
day,  in  a  great  haste,  and  ran  into  the  parlor 
breathless.  And  what  was  this  but  to  tell  us  that 
Peter  Braird  and  Phemie  Mouter  had  run  away 
together,  and  had  come  back  married  folk,  and 
were  even  now  coming  up  the  town  with  white 
eloves  and  white  nobons,  on  their  road  to 
W  indies trae — though  what  kind  of  reception  they 
would  get  there  I  cannot  tell. 

I  ran  to  the  door  in  a  minute,  to  wish  them 
joy  ;  but  Lexie  sat  still  in  her  chair,  and  would  not 
move,  and  I  saw  she  was  just  shaking.  I  was 
sorry  for  Lexie,  for  she  had  aye  thought  so  much 
of  this  lad,  though  I  did  wonder  how  she  could 
ever  even  the  like  of  him  to  Annie  Orme. 

When  the  two  young  fools  and  their  train  had 
passed — for  they  were  behaving  just  like  foolish 
persons,  Peter,  especially,  looking  half  out  of  his 
senses,  though  Phemie  behaved  a  little  better — and 
we  were  back  again  into  the  parlor,  and  at  our 
work,  l^exio  sat  silent  for  a  long  time,  after  which 
she  began  to  speak  to  Annie  Orme,  and  to  call  her 
**  my  dear" — a  thing  most  uncommon  for  Lexie — 
as  if  she  thouglit  the  news  about  Peter  Braird 
would  be  a  disappointment  to  Annie. 

**  I  have  been  thinking,  Rechie,"  said  mv  sister, 
**  that  this  poor  bairn,  Annie  Orme,  is  held  far  too 
close  to  one  place,  and  that  a  change  would  do  her 
good.  So  it  struck  me,  that  when  we  wont  into 
Edinburgh  for  (his  siller,  we  might  take  a  room  for 
a  day  or  two  at  Miss  Cleghane's,  and  take  Annie 
with  us,  and  just  go  about  and  see  what  was  to  be 
seen.  !May-be,  if  there  was  a  very  beautiful,  quiet 
day,  we  might  go  across  to  Fife,  and  back  again, 
for  a  sail,  and  just  let  Annie  have  a  little  pleasure 
like  others  of  her  age,  poor  thing." 

"Thank  you,  Aunt  Lexie,"  said  Annie,  **  I 
should  be  very  glad." 

**  Would  you  be  very  glad,  my  dear  ?  then  we  'U 
go,  Annie,  and  you  may  think  that  settled,  for  ill 
would  1  like  this  day  to  refuse  you  anything  that 
would  make  you  glad,  my  poor  bairn." 

Oh,  Annie  Orme  !  the  tear  was  in  your  eye  for 
my  sister's  kindness,  but  the  laugh  was  on  your 
lip  for  her  deceiving  herself.  Do  you  think  I  did 
not  see  the  half-dimple  on  your  cheek,  or  do  you 
think  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  no  more  dis- 
appointed about  Peter  Braird  ihan  I  was? — ^yoa 
need  not  deny  it,  Annie  Orme. 

So  it  was  settled,  that  on  the  IHdaj  next — ^that 
was  a  week  from  the  time  we  were  speaking^ — ^we 
should  all  go  in  to  Edinburgh,  and  that  we  snoold 
stay,  perhaps,  a  week  away  from  home. 


That  same  night,  Annie  went  out  to  get  a  walk 
by  herself,  for  I  was  busy  ;  and  not  long  after  she 
went  away,  I  heard  a  rap  at  the  door;  and  imme- 
diately Beenie  showed  in  Mr.  Mouter  into  the 
parlor.  He  was  dressed  more  carefully  than  usual, 
and  had  a  white  lily  of  the  valley  m  his  button 
hole,  and  white  gloves  in  his  hand — but  being  a 
careful  lad  he  ha3  not  put  them  on. 

He  got  a  very  cold  reception  from  Lezie ;  so, 
thinking  myself  bound  to  pay  more  attention  to 
him  on  that  account,  and  having,  besides,  aye  an 
idea  that  he  mi^ht  turn  out  Annie*sgoodman  after 
all, I  was  very  kmd  to  him,  and  he  hegan  to  speak 
about  what  had  happened  in  the  morning. 

**  It  could  not  be  a  greater  surprise  to  you,  than 
it  was  to  me.  Miss  Kechie,"  said  Mr.  Mouter. 
'*  I  have  observed  some  stir  going  on  for  a  day 
or  two — bits  of  white  ribbon  lying  about,  and  frills 
and  collars,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  I  sup- 
pose Phemie  had  gotten  from  Nicol,  who  is  very 
careless  of  his  money,  like  most  sea^iring  men ; 
but  when  there  was  no  appearance  of  her  at  break- 
fast-time this  morning,  I  thought  she  had  gone 
in  to  Mrs.  Thomsim's,  or  was  standing  havering 
with  some  of  the  women  about,  and  never  troubled 
myself  on  the  subject.  As  the  day  went  past,  I 
got  more  anxious,  but  still  I  thought  it  was  only 
Phemie^s  nonsense  ;  so  you  may  judge  how  I  was 
struck  when  I  saw  a  post-chaise  stop  at  Mr.  Trot- 
ter *s  door,  and  out  of  it  came  a  couple  in  white 
gloves.  My  6rst  thought  was,  that  they  were 
strangers,  and  I  went  to  the  do(jr  to  see — when, 
behold  !  who  was  it  but  Phemie  Mouter  and  3'ouug 
Windlestrae?" 

*♦  Not  young  Windlestrae  ;  Sinclair  Braird  is 
married  upon  a  gentlewoman  like  himself,"  said 
Lexie,  sharply  ;  **  you  mean  Windlcstnie's  young 
son,  that  silly  callant,  Peter,  Mr.  Mouter." 

"Silly,  or  no  silly,  he  's  my  brother-in-law.  Miss 
Ijexie,"said  Mr.  Alouter,  a  little  ill-pleased,  **  and 
I  would  not  like  to  hear  him  spoken  of  otherwise 
than  civilly." 

**IIe  was  my  second  cousin *s  son  twenty  years 
before  he  was  your  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Mouter," 
returned  my  sister,  "  and  one  of  the  family  may 
speak,  as  I  believe,  from  her  ain  knowledge,  with- 
out asking  any  permission  from  a  fremd  person. 
Windlestrae,  poor  man,  will  be  tried  this  day — I 
must  go  up  to-morrow  and  ask  for  the  family." 

**  For  you  see,  Mr.  Mouter,"  said  I,  being  feared 
for  Lexie  hurting  his  feelings,  "  a  marriage  like 
this  is  a  trial  to  both  the  families,  both  his  and 
hers.  If  they  had  only  been  prudent,  the  rash 
young  things*  and  let  their  friends  ken,  and  have 
a  right  wedding  for  them — but  no  doubt  it  will 
save  much  trouole  if  it  does  nothing  else." 

"  It  brings  things  to  a  point  with  me.  Miss 
Rechie,"  said  the  young  man  ;  **  I  cannot  do  with- 
out some  woman  person  in  my  house ;  for  you 
see  I  am  a  man  by  nature  who  cannot  endure 
waste,  and  the  shop  takes  me  up  often,  and  pre- 
vents me  looking  after  thin^.  It  is  true,  Phemie 
was  no  great  help,  but  still  she  was  aye  there. 
Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  want  a  wife,  and  I  want 
a  thrifty,  quiet  one,  that  will  not  be  extravagant, 
bat  take  care  of  the  siller  after  it  is  made,  and 
spend  it  with  discretion.  There 's  yoar  own  niece, 
Annie  Orme,  Miss  Lezie  and  Miss  Rechie — if 

S^n  '11  assure  me  of  your  consent,  I  '11  speak  to  her. 
7  business  is  a  good  business,  and  a  steady  man 
can  make  it  better  ;^  bat  if  there 's  any  chance  of 
your  making  otgections,  I  *11  no  speak  to  the  young 
lady,  for  I  never  like  to  raise  hopes  that  are  not  to 
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he  fulfilled ;  for  this  reason  I  thought  it  best  to 
speak  to  you  first.'' 

For  a  moment  there  was  perfect  silence  in  the 
room — ^jou  might  have  heard  a  feather  fall,  for  I 
durst  not  speak,  though  he  was  waiting  for  an 
answer. 

**  Does  my  niece,  Miss  Annie  Orme,  ken  how 
much  you  think  of  her,  Mr.  Mouter  V  said  Lexie, 
in  a  voice  of  suppressed  anger,  which,  I  suppose, 
8  )unded  quite  quiet  to  the  stranger. 

**  Well,  Miss  Lexie,  I  cannot  say,"  said  Mr. 
Mouter ;  "  I  am  a  prudent  man  by  nature  ;  I  never 
put  out  my  hand  mrther  than  I  can  draw  it  back, 
and  not  being  quite  sure  about  myself,  not  to  speak 
of  you,  I  never  said  anything  to  Miss  Annie — but 
she  may  have  guessed."' 

**  Here  she  is  herself,  we  '11  ask  her,"  said  Lexie, 
very  quietly. 

The  poor  young  man  rose  up  ;  "  No,  no,"  said 
he,  **  if  she  's  to  oe  asked,  I  '11  ask  her  myself;" 
but  before  he  could  sixy  another  word  Annie  was 
in  the  room. 

**  Mr.  Mouter 's  sister  has  married  Peter  Braird, 
of  Windlestrae,  Annie,  my  dear,"  said  Lexie,  and 
Mr.  Mouter,  there,  thinks  you  would  make  a  good 
wife  to  him.  Now,  Annie,  I  '11  let  you  give  the 
answer  for  your  own  hand ;  would  you  like  to 
marry  this  young  man,  my  dear  V 

Poor  Annie's  cheeks  erew  like  crimson  ;  I  never 
saw  such  a  face,  and  I  thought  she  would  have 
fallen  down ;  but  glancing  at  Mr.  Mouter,  and  seeing 
him  pull  his  white  cloves  through  his  hand,  dirty- 
ing them  far  more  than  if  he  had  put  them  on,  the 
dimple  formed  in  her  cheek  again,  and  she  just  said, 
**  No,  auntie,  I  would  not,"  and  ran  from  the  room. 

"Miss  Lexie,  you've  used  me  very  ill,"  said 
Mr.  Mouter.  **  I  can  never  look  over  the  like  of 
this.  You  think  I  'm  not  good  enough  for  Annie 
Orme  ?  Very  well,  we  '11  see  ;  I  would  have  made 
her  Mrs.  Mouter  if  you  had  given  me  civil  treat- 
ment. Now,  though  I  know  very  well  she  does 
not  mean  to  be  ruled  by  what  she  said  just  now, 
yet  I  'II  be  held  by  it.  Miss  Lexie  Sinclair  ;  and  I 
•can  tell  you  I  think  myself  as  good  as  your  niece 
rfmy  day,  or  better,  if  the  truth  were  told.     I  wish 

fou  good  evening.  Miss  Rechie ;  you  need  never 
ope  to  see  me  in  this  house  again,  grand  as  you 
i  think  it ;  for  I  can  do  better  than  a  poor  mantua 
i  maker,  before  I  go  a  dozen  steps,  and  when  that 
^^I,  Annie,  is  an  old  maid  like  yourselves,  you  '11 
u  repent  the  way  you  'vo  used  me." 

^ying  that,  he  flung  open  the  parlor  door  and 

v.went  away.     "  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Mouter,"  said 

»I;  "you  see  Lexie 's  that  proud — to  be  sure  she 

has  a  good  reason — but  if  you  like  to  speak  to 

.  Annie  herself — 

"  That 's  past,  that 's  past.  Miss  Rechie,"  said 
Mr.  Mouter,  waving  his  hand ;  **  if  she  went  down 
on  her  knees  to  me,  I  could  not  look  over  this." 

**  Which  she  never  will  do,  be  you  sure  of  that," 
said  I,  in  haste,  "  not  if  you  were  a  king,  instead 
of  having  a  grocery  shop ;  and  it  's  a  comfort  to 
.  think  she  would  not  have  taken  you  after  all." 

.  I  said  this  last  low,  and  ho  did  not  hear  me ; 

but,  indeed,  I  came  in  in  a  fever  at  him  and  Lexie, 

I  not  knowing  which  had  made  me  most  angry ;  but 

.  then.  I  minded  that  nobody  had  so  good  a  right 

as  Lexie  to  dispose  of  Annie  Orme,  and  that  the 

TOtme  man  was  not  seeking  her  because  he  liked 

her,  bat  because  she  wookI  make  a  thrifty  wife. 

.  Now.  I  had  no  doubt  Annie  would  make  a  good 

.  wife,  i£>ahe  had  a  little  time  to  get  douoo  aod  set- 

i  iled-^but  ii  /^^y  one — alack  a  day ! 


CHAPTER  X. 

For  the  whole  next  day,  Lexie  was  much  cogi- 
tating in  her  own  mind,  and  scarcely  spoke  a  word 
to  anybody  ;  but  in  the  evening,  as  she  was 
standing  at  the  door  for  a  mouthful  of  air,  Annie 
having  again  gone  out  (Annie  had  really  turned 
very  fond  of  being  out  at  nights),  young  Dr. 
Jamieson  stopped  his  horse  at  the  door  to  speak  U) 
us,  and,  after  asking  very  kindly  for  her  and  me, 
how  we  were,  made  particular  inquiry  for  Annio 
Orme.  When  he  rode  away,  I  saw  the  face  of 
Lexie  was  full  of  meaning,  and  so  waited  till  she 
should  speak. 

**  Rechie,"  said  my  sister,  at  last,  "  Annie 
Orme  now  will  have  a  tocher." 

**  And  not  a  bad  one,  Lexie,"  said  I,  "  for  the 
like  of  us." 

It  was  just  dusk,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  gray, 
quiet  light  coming  down  out  of  the  sky,  where  the 
clouds  Eby  motionless,  like  far-off  lands  sleeping  by 
the  sea.  Some  of  them  had  just  touches  upon 
them  of  the  sun  here  and  there,  and  some  of  them 
were  dark  and  round ,  as  if  they  projected  out  of 
the  blue,  and  some  of  them  were  white  and  soft 
like  masses  of  down  ;  in  amon^  them  was  a  star 
or  two.  It  looked  to  myself,  being  pondering,  as 
if  it  was  the  golden  streets  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
evening  lamps  lighted  here  and  there,  and  that  we 
in  this  world  could  only  get  this  one  glance  at 
them  before  the  deep  night  came  over  us,  and  gave 
us  our  lawful  sleep.  And  then  my  thought  went 
away  from  me,  op  to  what  t?iey  were  doing,  who 
went  about  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  where  the 
liehts  were  lighted  yonder ;  and  I  thouglit  of 
what  the  prophet  says  of  gray-headed  men  leaning 
upon  their  sta£&,  and  bairns  playing  in  that  city, 
and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of 
the  bride  ;  and  then  I  marvelled  if  the  folk  vender 
might  ever  win  to  the  waUs  or  to  the  giites,  to 
look  down  on  the  old  country  far  below,  and  what 
they  thought  of  it  now.  And  from  that  my  mind 
wamdered  to  little  Annie,  and  the  wuy  she  used  to 
cry  our  names  from  our  old  threshold  stone  :  and  I 
looked  away  over  the  water,  to  the  side  of  the  brae 
that  glimmered  up  among  the  clouds,  and  I  almost 
thought  that  if  I  had  been  on  the  road,  I  could  have 
seen  Annie  at  the  door,  with  her  arm  round  the  neck 
of  our  dog.  Warlock,  and  him  giving  aye  his  little 
bark  when  she  cried,  "  Lexie,  Rechie,"  and  my 
mother  busy  in  the  room,  and  now  and  then  pass- 
ing by  the  door.  I  gave  a  long  sigh  as  my  heart 
returned  to  me,  ana  my  sister  must  have  been 
thinking  the  same,  for  she  sighed  too.  **  It 's  like 
one  of  the  old  nights  langsyne,  Rechie,"  said  my 
sister  to  me. 

And  then  we  both  gave  another  sigh  ;  and  then , 
for  my  part,  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes,  and  I  bade 
Lexie  oome  in,  and  we  would  get  a  light  aod  take 
our  seams  again. 

Being  returned,  Lexie  began  to  speak  again 
about  what  she  was  saying  before. 

"  Rechie,"  she  said, "  my  mind  is  not  changed, 
though  neither  you  nor  me  judged  discreetly  about 
the  proper  person — but  we  'U  no  controvert  that 
any  more.  There 's  that  young  man  that  was 
speaking  to  us  this  moment,  Rechie — that 's  a  fine 
lad,  and  a  good  son,  and  a  person  that  nobody 
oould  make  any  objections  to — I  would  be  content 
with  him  for  Annie." 

*'  Dr.  Jamieson!  bathe  '11  be  looking  for  higher 
than  our  Annie,  Lexie,"  said  I. 

**  I  would  like  to  ken  how  he  could  look  higher. 
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or  in  what  respect  V^  said  my  sister.  <'  If  it  were 
for  good  looks,  Annie  Orme  is  what  I  call  bonnie ; 
and  she  '11  have  as  much  as  famish  a  good  house, 
and  she  's  come  of  most  creditable  people.  So,  I 
say,  Rechie,  we  must  be  civil  to  the  doctor,  and 
ask  him  to  call  and  see  us,  for  I  see  nobody  in 
Lasswade  that  would  be  as  suitable  for  Annie 
Orme." 

At  this  moment,  Annie  herself  came  into  the 
room. 

**  You  have  been  long  out,  Annie  Orme,"  said 
I ;  "  where  have  you  been  ?  You  should  take  your 
walks  through  the  day,  and  no  at  night." 

**  I  have  &en  just  at  the  waterside  again,  aunt 
Rechie,"  said  Annie  Orme. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  made  both 
Lexie  and  me  look  up.  I  never  saw  so  happy  a 
face  ;  one  smile  was  coming  close  on  the  step  of 
another,  and  there  was  a  wavering  color  upon  her 
cheeks,  which  rose  and  fell,  and  her  eyes  were 
giving  shy,  sudden  glances  here  and  there,  from 
under  the  cast-down  eyelids,  and  her  breath  came 
a  little  fast  and  short,  so  that  you  saw  her  heart 
was  beating  quick. 

**  Dear  me,  Annie,"  said  I,  "  was  there  any- 
body with  you  by  the  waterside?" 

The  next  moment  I  repented  having  said  that, 
for  Lexie  saw  what  I  meant,  and  her  face  grew 
red,  and  she  stopped  her  work  and  looked  at  Annie 
with  a  knitted  brow.  Annie  never  noticed  this  ; 
she  gave  a  low  laugh,  twisted  the  strings  of  her 
bonnet,  and  said  to  me,  ^^I  met  Helen  Lyon, 
auntie,"  and  then  went  quick  away  to  her  own 
room. 

I  dared  not  look  at  Lexie  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth , 
I  felt  almost  sure,  within  myself,  that  Annie  Orme 
had  been  holding  a  meeting  with  Robbie,  from  the 
Butterbraes. 

**  Rechie,"  £u,id  my  sister,  solemnly,  "you'll 
see  if  I  do  not  speai  true.  She  's  dealing  un- 
faithfully with  us ;  see  if  that  hind  lad  does  not 
come  to  us,  to  dishonor  our  house  with  his  mean 
proposals.  I  am  as  sure  as  if  I  had  seen  them, 
that  Annie  met  him  this  night,  and  the  first  word 
of  such  a  thing  that 's  minted  to  me,  I  'II  take  my 
staff  in  my  hand,  and  this  misguided  thing  by  the 
arm,  and  journey  away  to  some  strange  place — 
for  I  "11  no  bear  it.  To  see  Annie  Orme  serving 
strangers,  and  filling  measures,  and  taking  pennies 
and  sixpences,  from  the  meanest  passer  by — it 
would  kill  me,  Rechie  Sinclair!" 

Well,  if  it  would  have  killed  Lexie,  it  may-be 
was  even  greater  pain  to  me  ;  for  you  see,  I  stood 
between  the  two,  and  had  sympathy  with  both, 
and  son-owed  with  both  in  my  own  spirit,  feeling 
tliiit  I  could  not  bear  this  any  more  than  Lexie, 
and  yet  in  my  heart  yearning  with  pity  over  the 
ill-advised  bairn.  You  may  believe,  too,  what  a 
start  I  was  thrown  into,  when,  the  candle  being 
put  out,  and  me  laid  down,  Annie  Orme  crept  into 
my  arms,  and  whispered  to  me,  "  He  's  got  bis 
license,  Auntie  Rechie." 

**  Oh,  bairn,  bairn  !"  said  I,  **  do  you  tell  me 
that?"  and  I  thought  I  would  have  broken  my 
heart. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Now  whether  it  was  a  natural  perverseness  of 
circumstances,  such  as  I  have  sometimes  seen,  or 
whether  it  was  really  a  sudden  liking,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  of  this  I  am  certain.  Dr.  Jamieson  called 
upon  us  within  two  days  of  the  time  I  have  men- 
tioned, of  his  own  accord,  and  told  us  that  our 


father's  cousin,  Ninian,  was  also  a  far-away 
cousin  of  a  friend  of  his,  to  whom  some  of  the  ol(i 
man's  money  had  likewise  come.  The  doctor  was 
a  very  pleasant  lad,  good  at  conversation,  and  of  a 
cheerful  nature  ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  Lexie  would  have  done  better  if  she  had  made 
as  discreet  a  choice  the  first  time,  instead  of  set- 
ting her  heart  upon  Peter  Braird  ;  but  I  saw  at 
once,  that  it  would  be  nonsense  ever  dreaming  about 
it ;  for,  seeing  he  was  received  among  some  of  tiie 
gentry  and  the  rich  gentlemen  farmers,  and  had 
money  and  an  inheritance  himself,  was  it  ever  to 
be  supposed  that  he  would  come  courting  to  Annie 
Orme? 

However,  I  had  to  keep  my  thoughts  to  myself, 
for  Lexie  was  ^eatly  exalted  about  Dr.  Jamieson, 
and  pressed  him  to  come  back  again,  which  he 
said  he  would  do.  And  ever  after  that,  Lexie  was 
both  anxious  and  angry  if  she  saw  so  much  as  a 
smile  on  the  face  of  Annie  Orme,  and  would  have 
done  some  ill  to  Robbie,  I  believe,  if  he  had  been 
so  rash  as  to  come  to  our  door. 

But  the  week  passed,  and  we  heard  no  word  of 
him.  And  who  do  you  think  was  cried  in  Lass- 
wade kirk  upon  the  Sabbath-day  ?  who  but  young 
Mr.  Mouter  and  Miss  Christina  Thomson !  I 
could  not  believe  but  the  precentor  was  out  of  his 
senses  when  he  said  the  names. 

Upon  the  next  Friday,  according  to  our  arrange- 
ment, having  put  up  a  supply  of  things  in  the 
little  black  trunk,  and  all  our  best  bonnets  in  a 
big  box,  and  tea  and  sugar  for  a  week  in  a  little 
basket,  we  took  the  coach,  and  went  into  Edin- 
burgh. The  place  we  were  to  lodge  at  was  Miss 
Clephane's,  where  Lexie  had  learned  the  millinery. 
It  was  up  a  long  stair,  near  the  end  of  the  Cim- 
nongate,  and  close  to  the  palace,  and  we  could  see 
the  sentries  at  the  gate  from  our  windows,  and 
Arthur's  Seat  beyond.  Miss  Clephane  was  then 
an  old  woman,  and  had  given  up  the  business, 
and  lived  on  her  money,  lust  letting  a  room  now 
and  then,  and  like  us  she  had  a  niece  living  with 
her  ;  but  Miss  Rosie  Clephane  was  nearly  as  old 
as  me,  and  very  tall,  and  as  thin  as  licxie,  so 
there  could  not  possibly  be  any  comparison  made 
between  her  and  Annie  Orme. 

They  were  speaking  much  at  this  time  about 
some  students  who  had  lodged  with  them  who 
were  done  with  their  time  at  college,  and  now  were 
preachers ,  ready  for  kirks ,  and  waiting  on  them .  0 ne 
of  the  first  things  Annie  said,  when  we  got  to  Edin- 
burgh, was,  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  one  particular 
church,  and  no  other ;  a  thing  which  surprised  me, 
seeing  that  Annie  did  not  commonly  express  so 
very  clear  a  will  of  her  own  ;  but  as  the  minister 
there  was  a  great  man,  and  well  worth  hearing, 
neither  Lexie  nor  me  made  any  objection.  On 
speaking  about  it  to  Miss  Rosie,  we  discovered 
that  she  went  there  too,  so  we  made  up  our  minds 
to  go  all  together,  to  Annie's  great  good  pleasure ; 
though  what  special  interest  she  ha3  in  it,  I  could 
not,  with  all  my  skill,  make  out  or  perceive. 

On  the  Saturday,  we  took  Annie  to  see  the  pal- 
ace and  the  castle,  and  let  her  out  by  herseli  at 
night— on  her  promising  not  to  stay  long — to  ^o 
up  as  far  as  St.  Anthony's  chapel.  She  came  in 
as  blooming  and  happy-like  as  could  be,  and  I 
never  was  prouder  or  her — though  it  did  not  be- 
come me  on  a  Sabbath  ! — than  when  I  fastened 
her  white  gown  the  li^zt  morning,  and  watched 
her  put  on  her  new  bonnet  with  the  white  and 
lilao  ribbon  that  I  chose  for  her  myself.  Yon 
never  saw  a  firesher,  bonnier  face  in  Edinburgh  or 
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out  of  it ;  and  she  looked  as  like  a  lady,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  as  any  one  we  met,  though  we 
passed  through  some  of  the  grandest  streets  m  the 
town,  on  our  way  to  the  kirk  that  day. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

I  LIRE  to  see  folk  coming  into  a  church.  If  we 
are  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  soon,  Lexie 
always  reads  her  Bible  without  ever  lifting  her 
head,  and  makes  Annie  Orme  do  the  same  ;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  like  to  notice  everybody  that  comes 
in,  and  to  see  who  of  a  family  is  at  the  kirk  and 
who  is  not,  and  just  to  take  a  kindly  look  of  them 
all.  So  it  happened,  being  busy  looking  at  all  the 
strange  folk,  I  never  glanced  up  at  the  pulpit  at 
all,  tul  the  psalm  was  given  out,  and  then  I  had 
to  hurry  to  nnd  the  place  in  a  very  small-printed 
Psalm-book  ;  besides,  I  was  particularly  taken  up 
with  Annie  Orme,  who  let  fall  her  Bible  a  dozen 
times,  I  am  sure,  if  she  did  it  once,  and  grew  red 
and  white,  and  put  up  her  handkerchief  to  her  face, 
till  I  grew  very  anxious,  and  thought  she  was  ill ; 
I  asked  her,  and  said,  I  would  go  nome  with  her, 
if  she  liked ;  but  Annie  answered,  '*  No,  no,''  and 
let  fall  her  book  again.  So  immediately  it  came 
into  my  head,  that  may-be  she  had  seen  Kobbie  in 
church,  and  I  looked  round  and  round,  and  lost 
my  own  place,  and  missed  the  psalm-singing, 
hunting  through  the  kirk  for  him  ;  but  I  could  see 
bim  nowhere. 

What  blind,  inconsiderate  mortals  we  are  af^r 
all !  I  was  within  half-an-hour  of  what  made  my 
heart  stir  with  thanksgiving,  and  I  knew  it  not. 

All  through  the  prayer  I  was  concerned  about 
Annie ;  I  scarcely  could  attend  to  it  for  my  trouble 
about  her,  which  was  a  great  sin  in  me.  So  we 
sat  down  again,  and  I  was  looking  into  Annie's 
face  once  more,  and  asking  if  she  were  unwell, 
when  I  heard  the  click  of  Lexie 's  glasses — Lexie 
is  very  short-sighted — as  she  put  them  on  to  look 
up  at  the  minister,  and  wait  for  the  text.  But 
before  there  was  a  word  of  the  text — ^you  may  think 
how  I  started,  both  my  heart  and  me,  when  Lexie 
suddenly  threw  up  her  arms,  and  gave  a  cry,  which 
made  me  think  she  had  fainted.  I  started  from 
Annie,  and  turned  to  my  sister,  who  was  on  my 
other  side.  **  Are  you  ill,  Lexie  V  whispered  I, 
and  there  were  great  drops  hanging  on  my  brow 
with  fear. 

*^Rechie  Sinclair,  I'm  a  full,"  said  my  sister, 
and  she  panted  for  her  breath.  "  Look  up  yonder 
— up  yonder,  ye  foolish  person ,  I  till  ye — it  *s  Kobbie, 
from  the  Butterbraes  ! ' 

I  looked  up  ;  what  did  I  see  ?  past  the  long  pul- 

Eit  stairs,  past  the  precentor's  oesk — there,  with 
is  minister's  gown  upon  him,  and  his  fine  blacks 
and  white  neckcloth,  bending  his  head  over  the 
big  Bible,  in  the  very  pulpit  itself,  was  the  same 
Roobie  that  took  off  his  hat  to  me  on  Lasswade- 
bridge,  and  that  we  did  not  think  good  enough  for 
Annie  Orme ! 

I  sat  there  with  my  mouth  open  and  my  eyes — 
I  could  not  believe  my  very  sight — and  at  the  same 
time  I  was  half  distracted  with  the  constant  click 
of  Lexie 's  glasses,  as  she  put  them  on  and  took 
them  off,  and  did  not  rest  still  for  a  single  moment. 
Also,  Annie  Orme  had  hidden  her  £Eice  low  down 
in  her  hands,  and  I  could  feel  by  the  motion  of  her, 
being  close  to  my  side,  that  she  was  crying  with 
all  her  might.  But  I  could  not  say  a  word — I 
could  not  do  a  single  thing,  but  sit  with  my  eyes 
staring  wide  open  upon  R()obie  Scott. 

Bless  me,  to  think  of  that — to  think  of  that ! 


But  by-and-by  I  noticed  that  bis  voice  was 
shaking,  and  I  steadied  myself  as  well  as  I  could, 
that  the  poor  lad  might  not  lose  his  fortitude  by 
looking  upon  us  ;  I  nave  no  doubt  it  was  a  grand 
sermon — not  the  least  doubt — but  what  it  was 
about  at  this  moment  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

"  Do  you  ken  the  minister.  Miss  Sinclair?"  said 
Miss  Rosie  Clephane,  bending  over  to  my  sister, 
when  the  blessing  was  said  ;  '*  did  he  no  do  grand  ? 
That 's  our  student  lad  I  was  telling  you  about — 
for  the  Presbytery  only  licensed  him  last  week." 

I  looked  at  Lexie,  and  Lexie  looked  at  me — 
never  one  of  us  said  a  word ;  but  at  last  Lexie  gave 
a  bit  short  laugh,  and  rose  up  and  went  right  away ; 
I  saw  she  thought  shame. 


CHAPTER  XII  r. 


The  minister  came  after  us  immediately  from,  the 
church ,  Sabbath-day  as  it  was. 

"  Annie  Orme,"  said  my  sister,  "  your  aunt 
Rechie  and  me  are  two  old  fools.  I  make  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that — ^but  I  am  not  a  dour  person — 
nobody  can  blame  me  with  such  a  spirit ;  so  if  your 
aunt  Kechie  does  not  object,  Annie,  we  '11  ask  this 
young  man  to  stay  to  his  dinner." 

**  Me,  Lexie !"  said  I. 

As  if  they  did  not  both  know  that  I  would  never 
oppose  !  So  we  put  the  minister  opposite  Annie  at 
the  table,  and  I  took  the  head,  and  Lexie  took  the 
foot,  and  thus  we  had  our  Sabbath-day *s  dinner  in 
Edinburgh.  If  anybody  had  told  me  three  hours 
before,  that  Robbie  would  dine  with  us  that  day, 
I  should  have  laughed  it  to  scorn  ;  yet,  here  he 
was,  and  no  one  in  the  room  more  taken  with  him 
than  Lexie  Sinclair,  her  very  self. 

So  he  told  us  all  his  story.  It  was  true  his 
father  was  a  very  poor  man,  with  a  poor  small 
moorland-farm  in  the  south  country,  no  better 
than  an  East  Lothian  hind ;  but  Lexie  never 
seemed  to  heed  that,  though  Mr.  Robert  told  us 
plain.  The  poor  lad  said,  too,  that  he  lived  for 
bis  first  session  on  little  more  than  five  pounds ; 
that  his  second  he  got  some  teaching  ;  and  that 
ever  since  he  had  been  keeping  himself  in  tho 
hardest  way,  though  principally  by  teaching,  till 
the  last  summer,  when  his  father  was  in  want 
himself,  owing  to  an  ailment  among  his  cattle,  and 
he  was  driven  to  great  straits,  and  had  to  hire  with 
Mr.  Lait,  of  Butterbraes. 

**  A  little  vulgar  pride  stood  in  my  way,  no 
doubt,"  said  Mr.  Rooert,  with  a  smile,  "  but  it 
was  necessity,  and  I  did  it.  There  is  no  time  of 
my  life  I  shall  regret  less.  Miss  Lexie  ;  for  when  I 
drove  the  Butterbraes  cart,  I  had  liberty  sometimes 
to  walk  by  the  Esk  water — and  you  will  let  me  carry, 
not  the  remembrance  only,  but  the  companion  of 
these  walks  with  me  all  my  life — will  you,  Miss 
Lexie?" 

And  Lexie  said  afterwards  to  me,  *'  Ilow  could  I, 
if  I  had  been  ever  so  inclined,  have  said  '  No,'  to  a 
minister?" 

So  he  is  to  get  our  Annie  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
very  glad  and  very  well  pleased,  and  proud  of  him, 
for  a  fine-looking  young  man,  not  to  say  a  minister. 
There  is  already  some  chance  of  him  getting  a  kirk 
very  soon,  and  whenever  he  is  placed  tliey  are  to  be 
married  ;  but  though  I  am  very  glad  of  so  suitable  a 
man  for  Annie,  and  that  she  will  not  need  to  sew  all 
her  life,  like  us,  but  will  be  well  taken  care  of  and 
provided  for,  and  have  a  higher  place  in  this  world 
than  the  like  of  us — 

Still — but  I  would  have  been  disappointed  if  she 
had  not  been  married— still  I  am  very  loth  to  let  her 
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go  away ;  and  I  think,  may-be,  the  best  plan  of  all 
woald  have  been  to  let  well  alone,  and  keep  her 
betiide  us,  and  have  her  aye  Annie  Orme. 

It  is  too  late  for  that  now,  for  she  is  sitting  at 
the  window  with  Lexie  making  her  wedding  gown, 
which  my  sister  and  me  bought  out  of  Annie's 
knowledge ,  in  Edinburgh ,  last  ^londay.  And  Lexie 
herself  can  ahnost  come  the  length  of  laughing 
now  about  the  license,  and  is  as  proud  of  the  young 
man  as  can  be.  And  only  yesterday,  when  we 
went  up  to  Windlestrae  to  see  Mrs.  Braird,  who. 


poor  woman,  is  anything  bat  pleased  with  Phemie 
Mouter  for  a  daughter-in-law,  I  smiled  within 
myself  at  the  change  in  Lexie — for  whereas,  a  short 
time  ago,  she  would  have  been  overcome  with 
shame  at  the  very  mention  of  Robert  Scott  as  a  match 
for  Annie  Orme ;  now  she  began  of  her  own  accord 
to  tell  Windlestrae  and  his  wife  the  whole  story, 
and  all  about  '^  the  grand  sermon  (I  am  sure  she 
never  heard  a  word  of  it  any  more  than  myself) 
which  Mr.  Robert  preached  in  Edinburgh  to 
Rechie,  and  Annie  Orme,  and  me !" 


LIFE. 

Life  is  onward — use  it 

With  a  forward  aim  ; 
Toil  is  heavenly — choose  it, 

And  its  warfare  claim. 
Look  not  to  another 

To  perform  your  will ; 
Let  not  your  own  brother 

Keep  your  strong  hand  stilL 

Life  is  onward — never 

Look  upon  the  past ; 
It  would  hold  you  ever 

In  its  clutches  fast. 
Now  is  your  dominion — 

Use  it  as  you  please  ; 
Bind  not  the  sours  pinion 

To  a  bed  of  ease. 

Life  is  onward — try  it 

Ere  the  day  be  lost  ; 
It  hath  virtue — buy  it 

At  whatever  cost : 
If  the  world  should  offer 

Every  precious  gem. 
Look  not  at  the  scoffer, 

Change  it  not  for  them. 

Life  is  onward — heed  it 

In  each  varied  dress  ; 
Your  own  act  can  speed  it 

On  to  happiness  ; 
His  bright  pinion  o'er  you 

Time  waves  not  in  vain. 
If  Hope  chants  before  you 

Her  prophetic  strain. 

Life  is  onward — prize  it 

In  sunshine  and  in  storm  ; 
Oh  !  do  not  despise  it. 

In  its  humblest  form. 
Hope  and  Joy  together. 

Standing  at  the  goal, 
Through  Life's  darkest  weather. 

Beckon  on  the  soul. 
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They  sank  amid  the  wilderness. 

The  weary  and  forsaken  ; 
She  gave  the  boy  one  faint  caress. 

And  prayed  he  might  not  waken. 

Far,  far  away  the  desert  spread  ; 

Ah  !  Love  is  fain  to  cherish 
The  vainest  hopes  ;  but  now  she  said, 

Let  me  not  see  him  perish. 

Then  spoke  the  Lord,  and  at  his  word 
Sprang  forth  a  little  foontam. 


Pure,  cold  as  those  whose  crystal  hoard 
Is  in  some  pine-clad  mountain. 

Oh,  blessed  God  !  thus  does  thy  power, 
When,  worn  and  broken-hearted. 

We  sink  beneath  some  evil  hour 
And  deem  all  hope  departed, 

Tlien  doth  the  fountain  of  thy  grace 

Rise  up  within  the  spirit. 
And  we  are  strengthened  for  that  race 

Whose  prize  we  shall  inherit 


Origin  of  Various  Books. — ^The  incidents  and 
thoughts  which  have  induced  various  authors  to  com* 
mence  their  works  are,  in  many  cases,  somewhat  in- 
teresting, and  I  think  a  Note  on  this  subject  may  be 
well  adapted  for  *  *  N.  &  Q. "  And  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  throw  out  a  suggestion,  I  would  say  that  it  would 
be  far  fi-om  useless  if  correspondents  were  to  embody 
in  a  note  what  they  might  know  of  the  immediate 
motives  and  circumstances  which  may  have  induced 
various  authors  to  write  certain  works. 

Thus,  Milton's  Comus  was  suggested  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Lady  Egerton  losing  herself  in  a  wood. 
The  origin  of  Paradise  Lost  has  been  ascribed  by  one 
to  the  poet  having  read  Audreini's  drama  of  X'jfSawio 
Sacra  Representaiione^  Milan,  1683  ;  by  another,  to 
his  perusal  of  Theramo's  Das  Buck  Belial^  SfC,  1472. 
Dunster  says  that  the  prima  stamina  of  Paradise  Lost 
is  to  be  found  in  Sylvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas* 
Divine  Weekes  and  Workes,  It  is  said  that  Milton 
himself  owned  that  he  owed  much  of  his  work  to 
Phineas  Fletcher's  Locusts  or  Appolyonists,  Par- 
adise  Regained  is  attributable  to  the  poet  having 
been  asked  by  El  wood  the  Quaker,  what  he  could  say  on 
the  subject.  Gowcr's  ConfessioAmantisYraswntten 
at  the  command  of  Richard  II.,  who,  meeting  Gower 
rowing  on  the  Thames,  invited  him  into  the  royal 
barge,  and,  after  much  conversation,  requested  him  to 
*' book  some  new  thing."  Chaucer,  it  is  generally 
agreed,  intended,  in  his  Canterbury  Talesy  to  imitate 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  W^hen  Cowper  was  forty- 
five  he  was  induced  by  Mrs.  Unwin  to  write  a  poem, 
that  lady  giving  him  for  a  subject  The  Progrese  of 
Error.  The  author  of  The  Castle  of  Otranto  says 
in  a  letter,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  that  it  was 
suggested  to  him  by  a  dream,  in  which  he  thought 
himself  in  an  ancient  castle,  and  that  he  saw  a  gigan- 
tic hand  in  armor  on  the  uppermost  banister  of  Uie 
great  staircase.  Defoe  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
his  idea  of  Robinson  Crusoe  by  reading  Captain 
Rogers'  Account  of  Alexander  Selkirk  in  JuanFer^ 
nandez.  Dr.  Beddoes'  Alexander's  Expedition  down 
the  Hydaspes  and  the  Indus  to  the  Ocean  originated 
in  a  conversation  in  which  it  was  contend«l  that 
Darwin  could  not  be  imitated.  Dr.  Beddoes,  some 
time  afterwards,  produced  the  MS.  of  the  above  poem 
as  Darwin's  and  completely  succeeded  in  the  decep- 
tion. — J)rotes  and  Queries, 
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From  Chamben*  Joamal. 
BARTHOLD   GEORGE   NIEBUHR. 

We  have  been  reading  with  profound  interest 
the  life  and  letters  of  one  of  the  great  men  of  (ter- 
manj,  Barthold  Niebuhr,  published  very  recently 
in  an  English  garb.*  The  original  work  we  have 
not  seen,  but  we  understand  it  is  about  one-third 
larger  than  the  present  selection,  made  in  a  great 
measure  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen,  the  friend  of  Niebuhr,  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor in  the  Prussian  embassy  to  Rome.  The  in- 
terest of  the  book  Is,  indeed,  principally  derived 
from  the  private  letters  of  Niebuhr,  the  greater 
part  of  which  were  addressed  to  his  early  friend. 
Mme.  Ilensler,  whose  younger  sister  was  his  first 
wife,  and  her  niece  his  second.  Most  unfortunate- 
ly, the  valuable  series  of  his  letters  to  his  father 
was  destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  before  his  own 
death  ;  but  the  account  given  of  him  by  Mme. 
Ilensler  is  quite  sufficient  to  connect  all  that  re- 
mains ;  and  from  this,  and  one  or  two  other  sources 
open  to  us,  we  shall  try  to  fill  up  our  present  nar- 
rative. 

Niebuhr  is  one  of  those  men  whose  advent  forms 
on  era  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge.  It  is 
a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  was  the 
first  to  infuse  even  into  Roman  story  that  element 
of  doubt  which  has  changed  the  whole  fabric  of 
historical  science.  If  Niebuhr  was  a  mere  sceptic, 
he  would  be  only  the  humble  follower  of  Bayle, 
Lesurgnes  de  Pouilly,  and  other  writers  of  the  last 
century ;  but  his  merit  lies  in  reconstruction — in 
the  jealous  care  with  which  he  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  true  monuments  of  history  and  the  mass 
of  traditional  rubbish  in  which  they  lay  entombed. 
In  his  Roman  history,  however,  although  by  that 
alone  he  is  known  in  England,  wo  find  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  intellectual  man :  he  was  learned  in 
the  learning  of  all  times,  modern  as  well  as 
ancient ;  and  yet  he  was  so  completely  immersed, 
not  merely  as  an  observer,  but  as  a  participator, 
in  the  business  of  the  world  and  the  great  events 
of  his  own  time,  that  even  literature  seems  to  have 
been  little  more  than  a  study  indulged  in  during 
the  pauses  of  active  life.  The  history  of  a  mind 
80  vast  is  by  no  means,  we  are  aware,  adapted  for 
pages  like  ours ;  and  yet  it  seems  important — in- 
deed indispensable — that  in  a  popular  journal, 
flowing  on  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  we  should 
trace  some  authentic  records  of  the  character  and 
career  of  the  man. 

Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  father  of  the  historian, 
had  not  the  advantages  of  early  education.  He 
was  no  more  than  a  free  peasant,  living  on  the 
marsh-farm  in  Friesland,  which  had  been  possessed 
by  several  generations  of  his  anpestors ;  but  at  the 
age  of  two-and-twenty  he  put  himself  under  math- 
ematical tutorship  at  Hamburg,  and  then  studied 
at  Gottingen.  He  was  invited  to  join  a  mission 
which  the  Danish  government  determined  to  send 
into  Arabia;  and  the  proposal,  at  first  scarcely 
made  in  earnest  to  the  half-educated  young  fiirmer, 
was  accepted  by  him  with  eagerness.  By  a  sin- 
gular fatality,  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  travellers 
sent  oat  on  this  expedition  who  returned ;  he  was 
absent  more  than  six  years,  daring  four  of  which 
he  was  alone,  all  his  companions  being  dead.  He 
had  added  largely  to  what  was  previoosly  known 
of  Egypt ;  had  made  scientific  observations  of  great 

*  By  the  Chevalier  Bansen  and  Professors  Brandis  and 
Loebell.    2vol8. 8vo.    London  :  Chapman  A  Hall.    1852. 


value  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  undergone  pro- 
digious hardships ;  but  the  most  remarkable  thing 
was,  that  his  eagerness  to  fulfil  in  some  measure 
the  purposes  of  the  expedition,  made  the  whole 
journey  a  work  of  preparation  and  study,  as  well 
as  of  actual  exploration.  In  1773,  being  then  just 
forty  years  of  age,  he  married  the  orphan  daughter 
of  Dr.  Blumenberg,  a  Thuringian  physician,  and 
lived  at  Copenhagen,  with  the  rank  of  captain  of 
endneers,  till  the  year  1778.  He  then  removed 
to  Meldorf,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Ditmarsch, 
Holstein,  where  he  settled  for  life  as  collector  of 
the  revenues  of  the  district. 

Barthold  George  Niebuhr  was  bom  in  Copen- 
hagen on  the  27tn  of  August,  1770 ;  but  with  the 
little  old  town  of  Meldorf— once  the  capital  of  an 
ancient  C4)mmonwealth — his  earliest  associations 
were  connected.  A  kind  of  rude  equality  still 
reined  in  the  manners  of  the  rustic  population, 
which  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  influx 
of  the  world  into  a  bleak  and  ^oomy  district  re- 
mote from  the  great  roads.  Here  youn^  Niebuhr 
grew  up  a  studious  and  solitary  l)oy ;  mstructed 
by  his  father  in  French,  the  rudiments  of  Ijtitin, 
and,  above  all,  in  geography  and  history,  which 
the  old  traveller  taught  him  to  illustmte  by  maps 
and  plans,  and  by  digging  regular  fortifications  m 
the  garden.  The  sheriff  of  Meldorf,  and  editor  of 
the  Deutsches  Museum,  a  man  of  both  fancy  and 
learning,  assisted  in  his  early  education  ;  and  the 
boy — wno  had  never  been  a  child— employed  him- 
self, even  at  seven  years  of  age,  in  writing  down 
the  instructions  he  received.  In  future  years,  he 
regretted  his  having  thus  *'  lost  thelife  of  a  child.'' 
"  I  found  matter  for  my  childish  fancy  only  in 
books,  engravings,  or  conversation.  I  drew  into 
its  sphere  all  I  read,  and  I  read  without  reason 
and  without  aim ;  but  the  real  world  was  closed 
to  me,  and  I  could  not  conceive  or  imagine  any- 
thing which  had  not  been  first  conceived  or  im- 
agined by  another.-' 

From  this  second-hand  world  he  removed  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  school  at 
Aleldorf,  where  the  principal,  Dr.  Jager,  gave  him 
as  much  attention  as  he  could  spare  for  a  pupil, 
who,  though  much  the  youngest,  was  the  most 
advanced  in  the  class.  Afterwards,  finding  it  was 
impossible  to  do  for  him  what  this  strange  child 
required.  Dr.  Jager  advised  his  removal,  and  gave 
him  a  private  lesson  of  an  hour  every  day  instead 
This  was  continued  with  only  a  few  months^  in- 
terruption and  unsuccessful  trial  of  a  school  at 
Hamburg,  till  Barthold  was  eighteen,  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Kiel. 

Hb  interest  in  politics  dated  from  a  very  early 
period.  At  the  age  of  eleven ,  he  studied  the  news- 
papers, English  ones  especially,  which  he  read 
with  ease ;  and  his  knowledge  of  geogniphy  en- 
abled him  to  follow  all  the  details  of  a  campaign 
with  vivid  interest. 

His  going  to  the  university  was  an  important 
incident  in  his  life.  His  particular  vocation,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  been  clear  enough  from  even 
an  earlier  period ;  for  though  he  was  a  learned 
linguist,  history  especially,  and  philology,  were 
the  pursuits  to  which  his  heart  was  given.  The 
letters  he  wrote  from  Kiel  to  his  parents  are 
amiable,  fall  of  affectionate  outpourings  about  the 
nevt  men  and  women  to  whom  ne  was  introduced, 
aboat  his  studies,  and  about  bis  theories.  He 
profits  by  the  kindness  of  the  physician.  Dr.  Ilen- 
sler, whose  house  and  friendly  advice  were  always 
1  aooeiaiUe ;  bat  he  declines  evening-parties ;  and 
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contomplatee  the  mountain  of  knowledge,  up  whose 
•leep  sides  he  has  yet  to  climb,  with  profound  awe 
and  some  anxiety.  '*  My  head  swims  when  I  sur- 
vey what  I  have  yet  to  learn — philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, physics ,  cnemistry ,  natural  history .  Then , 
too,  I  must  perfect  myself  in  history,  German  and 
French  ;  study  Roman  law,  and  the  political  con- 
stitutions of  Europe,  as  far  as  I  can,  &c. ;  and  all 
this  must  be  done  within  five  years  at  most.  .  .  . 
I  must  know  all  these  thines ;  but  how  I  shall  learn 
them,  Heaven  knows !  That  I  shall  require  them 
as  a  learned  man,  or  in  any  position  I  may  oc- 
cupy, I  am  fully  convinced." 

In  Dr.  Hensler's  house  he  saw  frequently  Mme. 
Hensler,  the  widow  of  the  doctor's  son.  She  was 
six  years  older  than  Niebuhr  ;  but  to  him,  unused 
to  female  society,  and  admitted  at  once  into  do- 
mestic familiarity  with  a  sensible  and  engaging 
woman,  this  disparity  was  nothing — perhaps,  in- 
deed, it  added  to  the  charm.  From  other  sources, 
we  learn  that  he  at  first  became  attached  to  Mme. 
Ilensler  herself ;  but  beins  discouraged  as  a  lover, 
allowed  her  to  introduce  nim  to  her  younger  sis- 
ter, Amelia  Behrens,  a  beautiful  and  intellectual 
woman ;  and  although  the  attachment  he  then 
tbrmed  was  not  sudden  or  violent,  it  became  very 
profound.  After  his  engagement  with  this  lady, 
m  1797,  and  before  his  marriage,  he  visited  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  Scotland — chiefly  in  Edinburgh — he 
spent  nearly  a  year.  The  account  given  in  his 
letters  of  his  sojourn  in  our  capital,  would  interest 
and  amuse  many  of  its  present  inhabitants.  The 
Edinburgh  of  1797  was  more  different  perhaps 
from  its  present  self  in  outward  things,  than  m 
mental  characteristics.  His  remarks  on  the  want 
of  a  more  open  manifestation  of  feeling  and  affec- 
tion among  nis  friends  there  are  striking.  ^^  It  is 
quite  a  national  trait,"  he  says,  **■  not  to  dwell  on 
what  concerns  us  personally,  upon  what  fills  our 
heart ;  and  it  is  as  unnatural  to  them  to  hear  me 
speak  of  the  topics  upon  which  I  am  feeling  strong- 
ly, as  it  would  be  to  do  the  same  themselves.  .  .  . 
I  am  far  from  attributing  it  to  coldness  in  these 
good  people.  It  is  altogether  national,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  everyone  I  have  known  here,  what- 
ever their  rank,  cmling,  learning,  or  sex.  It  has 
quite  surprised  me,  for  example,  that  if  you  meet 
a  person  in  whose  family  some  one  has  been  ill, 
he  will  hardly  allude  to  it,  beyond  a  short  answer 
to  your  inquiries,  or  speak  of  it  with  any  feeling. 
In  this  way,  it  must  be  allowed,  people  may  easily 
be  independent  of  each  other.  I  believe  firmly 
that  the  Scots  love  their  children — that  Playfair  is 
a  good  father ;  and  yet  the  former  only  speak  of 
them  l>eoau8e  they  have  them  with  them  in  the 
evenings,  and  the  boys  make  their  presence  known ; 
the  latter  behaves  exactly  as  if  his  boy  were  not  in 
the  room.  So  far  from  inviting  me  to  speak  of 
my  relations,  so  far  from  Mr.  Scott  making  any 
inquiries  as  to  my  father's  position — though  he  is, 
nevertheless,  as  much  attached  to  him  as  possible 
— they  have  met  every  attempt  on  my  part  to  talk 
to  them  on  these  subjects  with  a  silence  which  ad- 
mits of  no  other  explanation,  than  that  it  is  not  in 
good  taste  to  say  much  about  these  thingis.  They 
have  never  once  asked  afler  my  mother  and  sis- 
ter." We  have  copied  the  above,  because  there 
is  no  trace  in  any  part  of  Niebuhr's  writings, 
former  or  latter,  of  narrow  national  judgments ; 
and  he  repeatedly  bears  testimony  to  the  tatherly 
kindness  with  which  he  was  welcomed,  especially 
in  the  two  houses  mentioned  in  the  above  extract. 
It  is  simply  the  sense  of  a  di£ference,  and  a  dlflfer- 


enoe  we  should  be  inclined  to  regret  as  well  as  he, 
between  the  German  and  the  English  or  Scotch 
habit.  We  shall  never  forget  the  earnest,  pained 
manner  in  which  a  young  German  in  England  once 
said,  when  adverting  to  the  case  of  some  very  irre- 
proachable English  youths,  who  yet  were  never 
neard  to  express  a  feeling,  scarcely  to  utter  a  kind 
thing :  **  Your  young  countrymen  seem  to  me  pos- 
itively ashamed  of  being  good." 

The  diligence  of  Niebimr,  though  often  impeded 
by  illness,  was  immense.  Lan";uage8,  philosophy, 
history,  natural  science,  all  took  their  turn.  Ilis 
number  of  languages  was  not  short  of  twenty  at 
this  time,  and  in  some  he  was  profoundly  versed — 
in  most,  very  respectably.  But  the  most  remark- 
able thing  through  life  was  his  memory,  and  its 
wonderful  combination  of  retentiveness  and  readi- 
ness. This,  rather  than  the  imaginative  power, 
it  was  that  made  his  descriptions  so  graphic. 
Seeing  and  retaining  everything,  he  painted  as  if 
all  history  was  before  him.  When  he  spoke  of  a 
striking  event,  the  coast,  the  mountain-line,  or  the 
plain,  all  the  accompaniments  rose  up  and  were 

grouped  before  him.     You  felt  carried  away  with 
im,  as  if  he  had  lived  there,  and  was  taking  you 
up  by  the  way. 

His  return  to  Denmark  took  place  late  in  1799. 
A  double  appointment  awaited  him  at  Copenhagen 
— two  government  ofiices,  neither  bringing  in  a 
large  salary,  but  sufficient  to  allow  of  his  marry- 
ing ;  and  accordingly  Amelia  Behrens  became  his 
wite  in  May,  1800.  The  five  following  years  found 
him  engaged  in  the  civil  service  at  Copenhagen — 
sometimes  in  very  onerous  and  uncongenial  duties, 
sometimes  in  a  position  of  peril,  for  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  city  under  Nelson  took  place  in  1801, 
and  he  keenly  entered  into  every  political  incident. 
During  this  period  of  five  years,  his  official  service 
was  more  than  once  changed,  but  it  seems  always 
to  have  been  connected  with  finance.  He  still 
found  time  for  study,  straining  every  power  of  his 
mind,  he  says,  at  one  time,  in  investigating  Roman 
history,  sure  ^*  that  the  representations  of  all  the 
moderns,  without  exception,  are  but  mistaken,  im- 
perfect glimpses  of  the  truth."  This  Copenhagen 
life  allowed  him  time  but  for  one  visit  to  his  par- 
ents ;  and  a  disappointment  which  annoyed  nim 
considerably,  in  what,  he  thought,  a  just  expecta- 
tion of  preferment,  disposed  him,  in  1806,  to  ac- 
cept an  offer  firom  the  Prussian  government  of  a 
post  at  Berlin  not  unlike  that  he  had  occupied  in 
Copenhagen,  but  promising  many  advantages  in 
society  and  literary  opportunities. 

Never  was  there  a  more  disastrous  commence- 
ment of  a  new  career.  The  Niebuhrs  reached  Ber- 
lin in  October  5,  180G,  and  on  the  14th  came  the 
dreadful  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  while  Na- 
poleon, with  his  conquering  army,  marched  rapidly 
upon  the  city,  and  seven  of  the  Prussian  ministers 
gave  in  their  allegiance  to  the  French,  without  even 
the  ceremony  of  communicating  with  their  king. 
The  new  bank-director  shared  in  the  general  mis- 
fortune, and  was  forced  to  fly,  with  the  court  and 
ministry,  first  to  Dantzi^,  then  to  Konigsber^,  after- 
wards to  Memei  and  Riga.  A  fearful  time  it  was ; 
yet  still  Niebuhr  coula  write  soothingly  to  his 
parents :  "  You  must  not  be  uneasy ;  I  can  earn 
a  living  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  merchant ;  and  if 
I  do  not  succeed  in  one  oountry,  I  shall  in  another.  '* 
To  Mme.  Hensler  also  he  wrote  cheeringly,  but 
under  caution,  for  all  letters  were  unsafe.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  indefatigable  student  took  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  Russian  and  Sclavonic. 
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It  is  difficult  to  follow  out  his  course  distinctty 
during  the  next  three  and  a  half  trying  years,  ue 
was  always  employed  in  the  finance  department, 
and  for  some  little  time  was  a  privy-counsellor ; 
but  he  differed  widely  in  his  views  from  some  of 
those  with  whom  he  worked.  Ilis  letters  show  the 
most  conscientious  desire  to  put  aside  every 
thought  of  personal  ease,  and  to  avert  from  the  poor 
people  around,  if  possible,  some  part  of  the  calam- 
ity which  hostile  armies  and  bad  government  en- 
tailed on  them  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  observe  his 
perfect  honesty  and  plainness  of  speech  as  a  states- 
man— his  high  ideas  of  truthfulness  in  all  things. 
Yet  they  were  mournful  years  ;  and,  his  health  at 
last  thoroughly  failing,  he  sent  in  his  resignation 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  solicited  the  office  of 
historiographer,  vacant  by  the  death  of  MCiller. 
Thb  was  granted;  and,  in  1810,  he  and  his  wife 
once  more  found  a  settled  home  at  Berlin. 

And  now  came  the  happiest  time  of  his  life ; 
though  the  great  delicacy  of  his  wife's  health  was 
an  obstacle  to  the  feeling  of  security,  and  though 
still  the  menaces  of  Napoleon  sounded  fearfully 
loud,  if  not  close  at  hand.  The  breathing-time, 
however,  was  delightful.  The  university  of  Berlin 
was  now  just  opened,  and  thither  came  intelligent 
professors,  men  of  renown  in  art  and  science,  in 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  As  historiographer  to  the 
king,  Niebuhr's  part  was  to  lecture  on  history ; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  treasures  he  had 
long  been  amassing  came  into  direct  use  as  the 
means,  through  his  management,  of  instructing 
other  minds.  lie  had  never  before  delivered  public 
lectures,  and  his  advantages  in  manner  were  not 
great;  but  the  success  of  his  first  essays  on  the 
history  of  Rome,  proves  how  solid  and  real  must 
have  l)een  the  information  he  had  to  bestow.  lie 
was  attended  not  merely  by  the  young  men,  but 
by  members  of  the  Academy,  by  professors,  by 
military  and  public  men  of  all  grades.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  he  succeeded  thus  ;  he  was  half  a 
Roman  by  nature  and  feeling. 

So  passed  tlie  happy  years  of  his  professorship. 
But  again  the  nuise  of  war  was  heara,  and  he  and 
all  his  coadjutors  had  to  take  up  arms,  and  fight 
the  battle  of  Prussia  against  the  great  tyrant  of 
Europe.  Most  touching  anecdotes  are  told  of  the 
bravery  and  fine  behavior  of  the  native  troops. 
Perhaps  no  war  was  ever  more  nobly  sustained,  and 
with  such  anxious  avoidance  of  cruelty.  What  a 
moment  it  was  to  IVussia  when  tne  news  of 
Bonaparte's  abdication  reached  the  country  !  when 
there  mi^ht  be  some  hope  of  reaping  the  harvests 
they  hud  sown,  and  rebuilding  their  ruined  vil- 
lages !  But  the  Niebuhrs  were  never  again  to 
know  the  calm  and  happy  days  they  had  enjoyed. 
Mme.  Niebuhr,  who  haa  long  been  declining,  was 
grievously  changed  for  the  worse  by  the  anxieties 
of  the  war.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1815,  her  husband 
received  at  Berlin  news  of  his  father's  death ;  and 
on  the  2l8t  of  June,  his  beloved  Amelia  followed. 
The  good  Mme.  Ilensel,  who  had  taken  aliirm,  was 
near  to  soothe  her  last  hours,  and  to  comfort  the 
husband.  Niebuhr  had  never  spoken  to  his  wife 
of  her  approaching  end  ;  though  longing  to  know 
her  parting  wishes,  he  dared  not  break  the  physi- 
cian s  orders  against  excitement.  Once  only,  a 
few  days  before  tier  death,  as  he  was  holding  her 
in  his  arms,  he  asked  her  if  there  was  nothing  he 
could  do  for  her  sake — no  pleasure  he  could  give 
her.  She  replied,  with  a  look  of  unutterable  love  : 
*^  You  shall  finish  your  history  whether  I  liye  or 
die!" 


They  had  no  family — ^he  was  therefore  left  alone. 
At  first,  nature  gave  way,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  imbibed  his  wife's  disease — pulmonary  con- 
sum{)tion — and  that  he  regarded  the  legacy  as  a 
blessing  ;  but  his  higher  nature  triumphed.  He 
promised  Mme.  Hensler  to  live,  and  try  to  accom- 
plish his  Amelia's  wishes,  and  she,  by  her  kindly 
I  influence,  won  him  to  something  more.  She  saw 
that  to  him  a  lonely  life  was  nearly  impossible, 
and  she  had  another  partner  in  store  for  him — 
Gretchen  Hensler,  a  niece  of  her  late  husband. 
Again  he  took  her  counsel ;  and  again,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  afl&ir, 
it  proved  that  she  had  judged  as  well  for  both 
parties  as  possible.  There  was  no  concealment  in 
the  matter;  the  new  Mme.  Niebuhr  perfectly 
understood  his  character  and  his  sorro)y — under- 
stood that  she  could  not  be  to  him  what  Amelia 
had  been  ;  but  she  married  him  in  faith  and  hope, 
and  the  life  she  brought  him  was  peaceful  and 
ultimately  happy. 

Then  another  change  had  to  be  made.    He 
could  no  longer  bear  Berlin.     Every  one  saw  that 
a  different  position  was  desirable,  and  what  better 
j  than  a  residence  in  that  country  which  his  literary 
j  labors  had  seemed  to  mark  out  as  his  own  1    The 
Ring  of  Prussia  wanted  an  ambassador  at  Rome,  to 
.  negotiate  with  the  Pope  certain  matters  touching 
I  the  interests  of  his  Catholic  subjects,  andNiebuhr'n 
'  appointment  was  the  most  natural  one  possible. 
I     His  first  impressions  of  Rome  were  not  ^vorable, 
;  and  his  first  letter  was  even  querulous  ;  but  soon 
I  his  clear  single  mind  grew  strong  again  ;  and  the 
'  spirit  of  his  correspondence  during  the  whole  seven 
!  years  of  his  Roman  residence  is  delightful.     Chil- 
dren brought  out  the  fatherly  part  of  nis  character  ; 
his  wife  was  ever  his  loving  and  devoted  compan- 
ion ;  some  powerful  and  interesting  minds  sought 
his  companionship ;  and  a  taste  for  art  was  im- 
proved by  intercourse  with  the  rising  young  artists 
who  were  then  at  Rome — C'Omelius,   Overbcck, 
Schadow ;  but,  above  all,  the  education  of  Marcus, 
his  eldest  child  and  only  boy  ;  who  can  wonder  if 
he  became  more  and  ftore  of  a  Roman,  and  if  he 
closed  the  seventh  year  of  his  residence  mournfully 
when  preparing  hv  his  return  to  Germany  ? 

His  mission  nad  been  a  difficult  one — not  that 
the  papal  court  was  unfriendly,  but  the  home  in- 
structions were  not  alwa^  clear  and  consistent. 
'  An  earnest  Protestant  himself,  he  was  yet  pro- 
I  foundly  alive  to  the  duties  of  rulers  towards  all 
I  their  subjects,  of  all  religious  beliefs,  and  wished 
jin    every  negotiation  to   make   sure  of  a   large 
measure  of  real  freedom. 

When  at  length  the  yjoncordatives  were  agreed 
to,  he  was  anxious  for  a  recall,  on  account,  chiedy, 
of  the  delicate  state  of  Mme.  Niebuhr 's  health  :  but 
for  this  he  had  some  little  time  to  wait.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  the  manner  in  which  ho  was  af- 
fected by  the  passing  events  of  this  time. 

**  Idle  talk,"  says  M.  Bunsen,  "on  matters  of 
lofty  import,  and  a  dwelling  with  pleasure  upon 
trifling  topics,  were  equally  abhorrent  to  him.  I 
!  shall  never  forget  how  Niebuhr  spoke  at  a  princely 
i  table  at  Rome,  during  the  bloody  scenes  in  Greece, 
of  Suli  and  the  Suliots,  and  the  future  of  the  Chris- 
tian Hellenes,  in  much  the  same  terms  as  he  haa 
spoken  to  posterity  in  a  passage  of  his  Roman 
history,  which  breathes  a  noble  indignation,  and  a 
sense  that  the  brand  of  infamy  still  cleaves  to  us. 
The  prince,  a  hieh-minded,  amiable,  and  intelli- 
^nt  man,  tistened,  as  did  his  guests,  with  atten- 
tion and  sympathy;  a  serious  mood  seemed  to 
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„        .       .  ,  .  listophe- 

lian  aspect  ftad  species,  took  advaotage  of  it  to 
turn  the  coDvenatioD.  One  of  the  eternally  re- 
peated trifles  of  tbe  da; — a  so-called  piece  of  news 
tbnt  must  be  repeated  to  the  prince — vraa  akilfultj 
used  OS  a  stoppmg-etone  ;  and,  in  ten  minutes,  the 
whole  table  was  alive  with  a  dispute  between  the 
epokeBitian  and  another  pem>n  who  had  contra- 
dicted bim  on  a,  most  important  point — what '  auro- 
n'  signified  in  tbe  slang  of  the  Roman  coSfee- 
houseB,  whether  a  mixture  of  chocolate  with  co8l>e 
or  not.  Kiebuhr  was  silent.  At  bat,  with  ouiet 
earnestness  and  dignified  mien,  he  spoke  these 
words  :  '  What  lieavj  chastisements  must  be  still 
in  store  for  us,  when,  in  such  times,  and  with  such 

All   were 

and  the  mjsteries  of  the  CafiS 
mentioned  again  that  daj." 

The  life  which  Niebuhr  led,  after  returning  to 
Oenaonj,  was  not  remarkable  as  to  incident,  but 
it  abounded  in  useful  and  noble  pursuit.  Uo  still 
ahunned  Berlin ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  university 
of  Bona  appeared  to  him  as  tbe  best  and  most 
suitable  resideuco  for  the  ftimilj,  now  consisting 
of  Etc  children.  He  did  not  take  any  actual  pro- 
fessorship, but  he  lectured  and  he  wrote,  uere 
he  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  the  highest 
minds  of  Germany.  All  priied  him  ;  all,  young 
and  old,  felt  the  benefit  of^iis  presence,  hia  labors, 
and  eiatnDle.  Ue  reaularlv  worked  at  the  history 
isgarden,  taughtand 

tiyed  with  his  children,  and  built  himself  a  house, 
jt  all  passed  at  Bonn;  in  1829,  the 
fiitnily  Tisited  Holstein  and  Mine.  Hensler.  A 
twelve  years'  absence  hod  produced  many  altera* 
tions,  but  tbe  love  of  country  and  early  home  was 
wrought  into  Niebuhr's  heart,  and  ho  enjoyed  this 
renewal  of  youth.  A  sod  calamity,  howecer, 
awaited  him  at  Bonn.  On  the  night  of  February 
Che  6th,1830,  the  new  house  be  had  built  with  sucn 
pleasure  and  care,  was  burnt  completely  down. 
Very  little  couid  be  saved — excepting,  indeed,  that 
tbe  looks,  being  tbe  first  object  to  which  his 
neighbors  were  attracted  when  the  family  were 
rescued,  were  for  tbe  most  part  preserved,  and  also 
the  manuscript  of  the  second  volume  of  hia  Roman 
hisliiry.  The  whole  correspondence  with  his 
father,  and  many  other  letters  and  papers  were 
destroyed. 

This  event,  though  a  great  shock,  he  bore  with 
much  calmness,  and  set  himself  to  restore  what 
was  lost.  Foreign  politics  did  not  lose  their 
interest ;  on  the  contrary,  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830  eicited  all  bis  ardor.  At  first,  he  was 
alarmed,  anticipating  fresh  horrors  ;  but  the 
welcome  he  ^ve  to  Cmis  Philippe  was  most  en- 
thusiasciu.  Dr.  Arnold  describes  him  as  being 
mode  quite  happy  by  this  turn  of  the  page  of  pres- 
ent life,  and  deeply  indignimt  with  the  Bourbon 
ministers.  His  ardur  in  this  cause  was  indeed  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  fatal  illness ;  for,  while 
the  French  trials  wore  pending,  he  would  go  every 
evening,  through  severe  cold,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
to  the  news-rooms,  and  by  this  eipoeure  oaagbt 
the  inflamniatory  cold  of  which  he  died.  On  tbe 
evening  of  Christm as-day,  1830,  this  fbrmidable 
attack l>egan  1  and,  on  the  Grst  of  January,  1331, 
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first  two  days,  but  was  afterwards  too  ill  to  leava 
htr  bi;J.  Whenherhugband  was  informed  of  this, 
lit.'  tunit.'d  hit  face  to  the  wall,  and  was  heard  to 
uiurinur :  "  Hapless  house  !  to  lose  father  and 
mother  at  once ! ''  Then,  •'  Pra};  to  God,  children ; 
lie  alune  can  help  ua" — and  his  attendants  saw 
that  he  himself  was  seeking  comfort  in  prayer. 
I'lNjr  Miiie.  Niehuhr  survived  him  but  nine  days, 
^he  had  her  children  with  her,  and  tried  to  give 
them  counsel ;  but  the  shock  had  been  too  great 
for  her  broken  health  ;  she  rests  in  the  same  grave 

I  with  him,  not  far  li;oni  the  glorious  river.     The 

1  King   of   Prussia   erected    i"    ~" 
tRinor 
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beloved  partner,  who  had  nursed  him  during  tiie 


presence  very  imposing.  Ilia  head  and 
eye  inTi!.  grand,  austere,  and  commanding.  He 
hiid  all  the  authority  of  intelligence,  and  looked 
and  ^puke  like  one  not  used  to  contradiction.  Ha 
lived  a  life  of  study  and  domestic  seclusion,  but 
he  conversed  freoly  and  unreserredly."  His 
huliits,  we  are  told  Dy  another  writer,  were  tem- 
]jerute  and  regular.  "  He  entered  with  earnegt 
syniiiathy  into  all  the  little  interests  and  conven- 
tional jukes  of  his  family  aod  friends ;  and  he 
writi's  with  quite  as  much  eagerness  about  Marcus' 
learning  great  E,  or  Cornelia's  flowered  frock  for 
her  i)irlhday,  aa  about  consuls  or  cabinets." 
Niebuhrbimself  says;  "Ishall  teach  little  Amelia 
to  write  myself,  for  her  mother  has  no  time  for  it ; 
and  the  poor  little  thing  might  bejealous  of  Marcus, 
if  one  oi  us  did  nut  teach  her."  His  consideration 
fur  hia  dependents  may  be  illustrated  by  this  re- 
mark: "  I  wish  I  had  taken  the  governess'  room 
when  wo  got  into  the  house  first ;  but,  anti-revo- 
hitiunist  OS  I  am,  I  am  too  much  of  a  democrat  to 
turn  her  out  now  in  right  of  superior  rank." 

Of  his  character  some  faint  idea  mny  be  formed 
friiui  our  sketch  and  extracts  ;  but  of  the  beauty 
of  hia  thoughts,  his  soundness,  sagacity,  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  hia  whole  style  of  character,  a  large 
acquaintance  with  hia  free  outpourings  to  his 
friends  can  alone  give  an  adoquato  notion.  We 
regard  them  as  among  the  vety  best  private  letters 
we  know — of  their  kind,  wa  mean — for  they  are 
not  witty,  not  playful.  The  reader  will  not  find 
lightness  and  grace,  but  strength  and  manliness, 
and,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  nftectionateness.  They 
lire  the  <'barming  utterances  of  a  clear  and  honest 
mind,  iind  have  made  us  thankful  fur  the  privilege 
of  knowing  tbe  inner  life  of  one  whoso  outward 
wiirka  hiive  long  had  our  admiration. 


Lu>Yi)'s  Lisr. — A  correspondeDt  informs  ns  that 
(he  Bliileraent  in  the  article  on  Underwriting,  that  the 
olilcsst  published  Lloyd's  List  in  existence  boars  date 
1745,  inii  is  in  possession  Of  the  CommiltEe  of  Llojd'f, 
is  incorrect  ; — that  gentleman  possesaing,  he  writes, 
a  Tolumc  tor  the  year  1740,  commencing  with  No. 
SfiO,  dated  Friday,  January  2,  1740,  and  concluding 
with  No.  658,  Friday,  December  25,  1741,  wanting 
one  number  to  complete  the  year.  These  all  bear 
the  I'liUuwing  heading  :  "  This  list,  which  was  formerly 
published  once  a  week,  will  now  oontinue  to  be  pab- 
lished  evary  T^iittday  ajid  Friday,  with  the  addition 
nf  thn  Stocks,  Course  of  Exchange,  &c.  Subscrip' 
tmiin  me  taken  in  at  three  ehilUngs  per  quarter  at  tht 
I!:ir  -jI  Lloyd's  Coffee-House  in  Lombard  Street 
Siii:h  Oi'otlemen  aa  are  willing  to  encourage  this 
Uoderlaking,  shall  liave  them  carefully  deliver'd  ao- 
cording  to  uisir  diroeUons." — Houtehold  fVordi. 
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THE    DVKE    OiT    WliLLlWUTOJN. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE   DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON. 


The  Duke  is  dead !  London ^s  Duke,  England ^s 
Duke,  is  dead ;  and  each  of  us,  from  the  queen  in 
her  palace  to  the  man  that  sweeps  the  crossing, 
will  henceforth  miss  the  chief  among  the  old, 
familiar  faces.  No  interval  of  sickness  and  retire- 
ment from  public  life  had  prepared  the  blow  ;  and 
the  sudden,  unexpected  shock  was  felt  the  more 
that  it  came  when  political  turmoil  was  for  a  sea- 
son quiet,  when  the  strife  of  voices  wus  suspended, 
when  all  were  complaining  of  stagnation  and  the 
utterly  uninteresting  character  of  domestic  news. 
The  old  proverb  that  **  no  news  is  good  news''  has 
seldom  been  verified  more  impressively  than  now 
by  its  reverse  ;  and  few  among  us  will  have  caught 
the  tones  of  the  passing  bell  that  tolls  slowly  for  a 
hero  gone  to  his  rest,  but  will  have  felt  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  personal  loss,  and  have  sighed  to 
think  that  a  life  that  Wiis  really  life  is  quenched, 
and  that  England  is  poorer  by  one  great  man  the 
less. 

Yes !  these  are  the  thoughts  that  half-uncon- 
sciously  color  the  cheek,  and  fill  the  eye,  and  make 
the  voice  tremulous,  as  the  news  is  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  The  nation  is  startled  into  a 
mood  of  instinctive  hero-worship,  and,  forgetting 
for  an  hour  its  pleasures  and  its  gains,  and  the 
movement  of  its  busy  and  absorbed  existence,  is 
penetrated  through  all  its  classes  with  an  emotion 
wholly  unselfish,  wholly  unconnected  with  any- 
thing that  is  base  or  petty  or  even  material. 
When  a  mere  duke  dies,  the  man  farthest  removed 
from  flunkevism,  who  has  not  thought  and  talked 
all  the  instinctive  humanity  out  of  him,  must  be 
impressed  and  saddened  at  the  contrast  between 
the  outward  magnificence  and  glitter  of  the  life 
that  has  closed  and  the  gloomy  squalor  of  the 
charnel-house  that  is  opened  to  receive  what  re- 
mains of  it — between  the  obsequious  homage  of 
the  world  and  the  stem  equality  of  Death — be- 
tween the  smiling  flatteries  of  societjr  and  the 
dread  presence  of  him  with  whom  is  no  re- 
spect of  persons.  This  feeling  has  its  play  even 
in  the  case  of  the  illustrious  victim  just  aeparted  ; 
but  here  it  is  overpowered  by  other  and  higher 
sources  of  emotion.  It  is  not  only  a  duke  that  is 
dead — not  only  a  coroneted  brow  that  is  laid  low 
in  the  common  dust — not  only  an  inhabitant  of 
palaces  that  has  gone  into  the  narrow  house  ap- 
pointed for  all  living — not  only  one  who  was  borne 
up  above  his  class  b^  the  respect  and  homage  of 
the  noble  and  illustrious,  by  the  acclamations  of  a 
people — that  is  now  far  beyond  the  echoes  of  these 
grateful  sounds ;  but  that  head  is  ice-locked  and 
that  hand  is  moveless  which  shaped  European 
history  in  one  of  its  most  critical  and  important 
periods.  Upon  the  tissues  of  that  brain  hone 
suspended  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world  ;  and 
since  Cromwell  exchanged  an  earthly  for  an  im- 
mortal crown,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
such  a  brain  ever  got  their  full  work  out  of  the 
hearts  and  limbs  of  English  soldiers.  And  this  it 
is  which  thrills  through  the  nation's  heart — the 
feeling  that  a  man  of  unequalled  power  and  ca- 
pacity, a  man  of  wondrous  fitness  fxne  the  task  he 
nad  to  execute,  of  wondrous  adaptation  to  the  one 
great  want  of  his  country  and  his  age — a  true 
SkigUsh  hero  of  the  silent  sort,  who  spoke  mostlj 
by  his  actions,  and  whose  action-speeoo  was  alto- 
gether of  the  highest  kind  and  the  best  of  its  kind 
— ^has  now  ceased  to   act  among  us,  to  move 


visibly  among  us,  so  as  to  recall  his  earlier  prac- 
tical heroisms,  and  remind  us  that  our  age  m  its 
manifold  activities  is  not  an  age  merely  of  calico 
and  cant,  but  that  the  old  virtus  of  the  Roman  and 
the  Teuton  is  alive  among  us ;  and  but  for  its 
manifestation  not  many  years  back  calico  and  cant 
would  be  now  having  a  poor  time  of  it. 

And  with  this  feeling  that  so  much  power  of 
thought  and  action,  so  much  life  that  was  really 
alive,  has  passed  from  among  us,  is  coupled  that 
other  that  it  is  England  which  has  lost  it — Eng- 
land, which  has,  as  we  so  often  hear,  no  great 
men  nor  even  shadows  of  great  men  to  spare. 
However  that  be,  one  is  gone,  one  upon  whom,  in 
spite  of  age  and  growing  infirmities,  the  nation  did 
rely,  in  case  of  not  altogether  unexpected  emer- 

fency  and  danger.  This  practical  homage  to  the 
)uke  of  Wellington  was  valuable  as  keeping  alive 
among  us  a  sense  of  the  distinction  between  men 
of  words  and  men  of  action.  He  was  the  last 
man  left  us  who  had  rendered  great  national  ser- 
vices, and  had  become  famous  and  hbtorical, 
otherwise  than  in  the  parliamentary-debating  line. 
So  lon^  as  he  lived,  men  could  not  forget  that  it 
was  his  acting  and  not  Castlereagh's  talking  that 
saved  Europe  ;  and  he  remained  there  in  his  old 
age  a  warning  and  an  example  of  those  qualities 
and  exercises  by  which  nations  are  saved.  Now 
that  he  is  gone — now  that  his  voice  is  no  longer 
heard  among  us,  conjuring  us  not  to  be  wilfully 
blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  nor  wilfully  to 
expose  ourselves  to  the  greatest  of  earthly  ills — 
let  us  not  forget  that  almost  his  latest  utterance 
in  public  was  an  expression  of  extreme  joy  and 
thankfulness  that  the  country  for  which  he  had  so 
labored  and  so  triumphed,  the  country  which  had 
so  honored  him,  was  beginning  to  arouse  herself 
and  was  laying  the  foundation  of  her  national  de- 
fences. Let  that  speech  of  Wellington  be  a  leg- 
acy to  our  statesmen  of  whatever  party  ;  a  legacy 
of  common  sense,  high  spirit,  ana  pacific  wishes, 
which,  if  acted  on,  wul  do  more  to  prevent  actual 
war,  than  a  thousand  years'  preaching  of  peace 
when  the  condition  of  things  is  such  as  naturally 
to  tempt  the  assault  and  guarantee  the  success  of 
our  enemies. 

Peace  to  his  ashes  and  honor  to  his  memory  ! 
It  will  be  long  before  the  place  that  knew  him 
will  grow  accustomed  to  his  loss.  Not  one  place 
alone  will  feel  a  sense  of  something  gone  that 
ought  to  be  there  ;  but  in  the  main  haunts  where 
all  that  is  illustnous  in  our  land  assemble  for 
business  and  for  pleasure,  there  will  the  well- 
known  &ce  be  missed  as  something  that  gave 
historic  grandeur  and  serious  interest  to  the  scene 
and  the  occasion.  Business  will  miss  him,  pleas- 
ure will  miss  him,  solemn  festivity  will  miss  liim  ; 
above  all,  the  public  presence  will  miss  Iiiui. 
Lone  may  hb  image  dwell  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  people,  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  illus- 
trious statesman,  his  driend  and  colleague,  in  whose 
councils  he  shared,  in  whose  plans  he  sympathized, 
in  whose  wisdom  he  trusted,  and  whose  ever-growing 
sense  of  popular  interests  and  Rowing  regara  for  the 
people's  welfiare  the  great  soldier  aidca  to  develop 
mto  legislative  action,  with  his  authority,  his 
name,  and  his  straightforward  good  sense.  Thus 
embalmed  together  in  a  nation's  grateful  recollec- 
tion, may  they  symbolize  the  great  truth  that  a 
worthy  and  a  fruitful  peace  rests  often  on  a  suc- 
oessfm  war,  and  that  a  successful  war  is  only  then 
completely  successful  when  followed  by  such  a 
fruitful  and  peaceful  era  as  intervened  between 
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the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  ohe  of 
those  events  which  have  been  looked  for  as 
familiarly  as  the  approach  of  a  particular  day  in 
the  calendar,  with  this  difference  only  that  it  was 
not  fixed ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
prolongation  of  his  public  life  had  induced  a  habit 
of  deferring  the  expectation,  so  strong  that  the 
arrival  impresses  the  mind  with  a  feeling  like  as- 
tonishment, almost  as  great  as  if  all  our  colonies 
had  separated  from  the  empire,  or  tlic  national 
debt  had  been  paid  off.  There  is  scarcely  a  poli- 
tician living  who  has  not  grown  accustomed 
to  consider  **  The  Duke'*  as  one  of  the  established 
institutions  of  the  country — a  man  whose  public 
existence  and  activity,  irrespective  of  party 
olcctiv>n,  were  as  little  to  be  questioned  as  the  ex- 
istence of  St.  James'  Palace  or  the  action  of 
Parliament.  He  is  one  of  the  few  great  men, 
who,  like  one  or  two  long-lived  artists,  have  grown 
to  be  classics  in  their  own  lifetime.  He  has  sur- 
vived the  historical  controversy  upon  his  character, 
and  was  as  well  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries 
us  he  can  be  by  posterity.  Ihe  day  when  oppo- 
sition whigs  haiupered  his  professional  a3tion  by 
decrying  his  capacity — the  day  when  the  public 
mistook  tlie  conscientious  however  prejudiced 
resistance  to  reform  for  a  factious  and  tvrannical 
dictation — have  equally  passed  away.  Time  has 
done  its  work  in  correcting  hasty  judgments  ;  and 
since  those  days,  the  publication  of  his  Despatches 
— the  monumental  record  which  poor  Gurwood 
was  the  instrument  of  constructing — has  not  only 
informed  the  nation  on  his  masterly  ability,  but 
has  broujrlit  forth  many  estimable  qualities  in  his 
character  as  a  public  servant.  At  the  present 
day,  the  nation  understands  him,  with  his  strength, 
his  uprightness,  and  his  limitations  of  character, 
as  well  as  any  historical  man  has  been  inter- 
preted. 

The  unanimity  of  tlie  press  in  the  estimate  of 
his  character — a  certain  unanimity  even  in  the 
slight  and  respectful  glances  at  his  defects — testi- 
fies to  this  general  appreciation.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  sentiment — that  is  admitted;  and  the 
defect  of  sentiment  debarred  him  from  sympa- 
thizing with  large  classes  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, and  in  so  far  abated  the  influence  which  his 
high  cliaracter  could  otherwise  have  commanded, 
lie  was  not  a  man  of  imagination — he  saw  nothing 
that  was  not  tangibly  submitted  to  his  eyes ;  and 
hence  the  scope  of  his  judgment  and  insight  both 
upon  the  present  and  upon  the  immediate  future 
was  more  limited  than  that  of  most  statesmen. 
Few  men  of  such  power  within  their  range,  of 
such  distinct  vision,  have  been,  so  to  speak,  more 
abruptly  walled  in  by  the  sudden  limitation  of 
powers,  than  the  great  duke.  His  mind  was  like 
a  garden,  full  and  complete  up  to  its  wall,  with  no 
world  beyond.  Keen  in  observation,  tenacious  in 
memory,  ready  in  application,  decisive  in  action, 
he  did  and  thought  nothing  to  waste.  His  metal 
Wiis  true  in  every  grain,  and  on  every  field ;  but 
his  great  characteristic  was  that  imperative  sense  of 
duty  which  especially  distinguishes  the  physically 
strong  type  of  manhood.  If  there  waa  a  duty  to 
be  performed  which  he  could  understand,  and  if 
by  Providonce,  or  by  **  his  Majesty,*'  or  by  the 
will  of  Parliament,  he  was  the  man  authentically 
allotted  to  that  distinctly  perceived  duty,  nothing 
on  earth  in  the  shape  of  danger — as  many  a  cam- 
paign proved,  nor  of  embarrassment — as  his  plu- 


rality of  offices  testified,  nor  personal  vexation — as 
his  acceptance  of  command  under  inferior  gen- 
erals, deterred  him  from  the  immediate  acceptance 
of  his  lot.  To  carry  on  the  king's  or  the  queen's 
government — to  be  punctual  at  every  appointment, 
from  taking  the  fiela  at  Waterloo  to  taking  his  post 
at  a  christening — to  fulfil  his  duty — constituted 
the  inflexible  habit  of  his  mind.  The  clearness  of 
his  insight  within  its  range  gave  him  extraordinary 
powers  of  observing  political  not  less  than  in 
framing  military  combinations  ;  and  hence,  prob- 
ably, the  explicit  acquiescence  Which  he  gave,  on 
more  than  one  critical  occasion,  to  momentous 
political  changes.  The  duty  of  every  great  leader 
IS  to  accept  necessity  without  cavil ;  and  Welling- 
ton accepted  more  than  one  great  necessity.  In 
doing  so,  he  saved  more  than  an  army — he  saved 
the  tranquillity  of  his  country. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  biographical  sketches  of 
the  great  duke  are  meagre  in  personal  traits. 
Not,  indeed,  that  anecdotes  could  not  be  raked  up 
by  the  score  or  the  hundred,  but  that  for  broad 
painting,  his  personal  traits,  if  he  had  them,  do 
not  come  out  strongly.  This  is  little  more  than 
stating  the  converse  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  sentiment  or  of 
imagination.  He  left  transactions  in  the  business 
of  the  sentiments  or  operations  in  imaginative 
affairs  to  the  proper  departments,  and  did  not 
himself  undertiike  duties  to  which  he  was  not 
trained.^  One  great  biographical  record,  a  sort  of 
Boswellian  memoir,  is  understood  to  have  been 
destroyed,  in  consequence  of  his  own  displeasure 
at  its  existence.  Personal  traits  of  him  therefore, 
at  present,  are  left  to  the  memoirs  of  other  men 
moving  in  that  society  which  he  frequented  so 
assiduously  ;  or  to  a  still  lighter  kind  of  literature, 
where  anecdotes  of  his  relaxations  may  be  dis- 
covered. Many  anecdotes  might  be  collected, 
even  from  passing  conversation,  showing  his  hon- 
orable strictness  of  purpose,  his  sternness  to  some, 
his  good-nature  ;  but  personally,  his  biography 
has  been  understood  to  be  marked  neither  by  great 
vicissitudes  nor  great  passions.  The  personal 
traits  which  are  most  emphatically  brought  out  in 
that  kind  of  half-private  half-public  biography 
belonging  to  political  society,  were  those  which 
contributed  to  his  power  and  influence — his  clear- 
ness of  view,  his  uprightness,  his  downright 
language,  and  downright  tnought.  He  was  not  an 
adventurer  aiming  at  great  ends  for  himself,  and 
facing  the  chances  of  mrtune  ;  nor  was  he  a  great 
artist  in  any  sense,  undergoing  passions  and 
reflecting  them  ;  but  he  was  a  great  power  carry- 
ing on  his  career  independently  of  art  and  passion  ; 
antagonizing,  like  an  impersonated  institution,  the 
great  adventurer  of  his  age  ;  and  it  was  against 
the  firont  of  that  English  rock  that  the  great  adven- 
turer was  dashed  to  pieces  in  mid  career. 

As  a  power,  Welhngton  was  always  the  same  ; 
he  was  ready  when  wanted,  his  properties  were 
known,  and  when  he  was  used  the  effect  could  be 
forecalculated.  You  might  as  well  (to  use  the 
phrase  in  no  irreverent  sense)  seek  a  biography  of 
gunpowder  or  of  steam,  as  of  that  strong-willed 
English  sense  of  duty  which  the  dtdce  impersonated 
amongst  public  men. 

Although,  speakmg  technically  and  literally, 
Wellington  had  been  for  some  few  years  little 
more  than  nonefiectiye  either  in  politics  or  in 
departmental  senrioe,  his  removal  is  likely  to  cause 
many  changes  not  easily  to  be  estimated.  The 
great  respect  for  bis  character — all  the  greater 


because  it  was  tardily  rendered,  and  all  the  more  have  any  interferance  in  this  here  matter.    That  I  do 

enduring  because   of    that    tardy  recognition —  like  in  writing  nothing  else,  I  would  n't  mam,  on  any 

enabled  him  to  retain  a  practical  power  of  veto  account  in  the  would,  be  bound  to  marry  ;  but  I  don't 

after  his  active  influence  had  expired.     While  he  ^^^  »*  altogether  to  be  left  out    I  '11  ge  her  fourteen 

lived,  Wellington  constituted  a  prohibition  upon  ^f^*  *u^  *^/^?  "^"^K^  F"^  ""^i  ^""^  ^  "^^l'.*  ^^H*  ^*.'*' 

some  acts  and  changes.     He  waS  an  institution,  I'll  pay  her  back  to  Sydney.     I  want  nothing  in  the 

and  so  long  as  he  remained  in  force  certain  hazard^  "^^^^^L^^L^^^^  Tl^V     ^«"^T   *"' 

,  P    ..  .  .•     1 1        r^  i.  you  like  and  1  11  bide  by  it     1  eends  you  all  the  pa- 

ous  combinations  were  impracticable.    Extremes  '      ^^^        ,^  ^^^  I  ,^  ^  ^^„  ^^^.^  \^  l,^  ^^^^^ 

of  faction,  either  way,  found  it  difficult  to  wage  i  gends  you  five  pounds  ;  she  may  get  wages  first,  for 

their  war  across  the  wall  interposed  by  his  stead-  i  know  some  of  the  gals,  and  the  best  on  urn,  to,  arc 

fast  position.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  under-  not  heavy  we  boxes  ;  and  supposing  anything  shouM 

stood   that    some    reforms,  military  as  well  as  happen,  I  would  not  like  it  to  be  said  she  come  hen? 

political,  were  denied  development  by  his  presence,  in  rags.    I  wants,  also,  a  man  and  his  wife  ;  he  must 

Wellington  continued  in  the  public  affairs  of  £ng-  be  willing  to  learn  to  plough,  if  he  don't  now  how,  and 

land   much   of  the   powers,  the   views,  and   the  do  a  good  fiiir  day's  work  at  anything  ;  his  wife  must 

usages  of  1815.     Other  public  men  have  retained  be  a  milker,  and  ha  dustrious  woman  ;  I  '11  give  them 

their  affection  for  that  time  and  its  characteristics  ;  ^  ™^ch  as  they  can  eat  and  drink  of  tea  and  milk, 
but  "The 
was  abeolutoh 

his  nature,  tU  -«x..a^«  ^.  .»o  u.«..«*t  «^.»|5,  ^as  something,  remarks  Mrs.  Chisholm,  in  the  char- 
never  altered  from  first  to  last;  and  although  he  acterof  this  honest  bushman,  during  his  colonial  resi- 
might  revise  the  regulations  of  the  service  from  ^ence.  to  admire ;  he  had  gained  his  freedom,  sent 
time  to  time,  the  fundamental  Articles  of  War  home  money  to  his  parents,  and,  during  a  long  and 
were  to  him  as  unchangeable  as  the  constitution,  tedious  illness  of  twenty  months,  had  attended  his 
If  we  look  merely  within  the  limits  of  the  House  sick  wife  with  patient  care.  Who  would  not  get  up 
of  Lords,  we  see  how  his  presence  and  his  influence  an  hour  earlier  to  serve  such  a  man  ? — I  did,  for  I 
tended  to  moderate  and  even  negative  the  action  knew  that  early  in  the  morning  is' the  best  time  to 
of  minor  influences.  That  check  has  now  gone  ;  choose  a  wife.  I  went  first  into  the  governess-room — 
the  great  captain  of  1815  has  retired;  the  sword  all  asleep  ;  I  unlocked  the  Home-door— some  dressed, 
which  dictated  the  treaty  of  Paris  is  laid  by  his  o*^®"  half-dressed  ;  some,  too,  very  cross.  I  have 
side ;  and  an  influence  which  prolonged  far  on  into  often  remarked,  that  early  in  the  day  is  the  best 
this  century  the  power  of  tKe  past  has  ceased.  J"°«  ^  ^f«^  ^^  ^  woman's  temper  ;  but  I  wish  this 

Tk«  .««-«  „l««,«««^r  w«ii;««*««^«  ««   : ««««  to  be  kept  a  secret    I  remained  half  an  hour  in  the 

rr    1^    r    f      1    r^    f^  K  .  ?     F  Home  ;  I  then  went  through  the  tents,  could  not  suit 

TOhfacal  fact,  not  only  for  England,  but  for  Europe,  myself;  and  returned.    At  the  Home-door.  I  found   a 

tor  toe  world.  gi^j  at  the  wash-tub  ;  she  was  at  work  with  spirit ;  she 

was  rather  good-looking,  very  neat  and  tidy.    I  went 

into  my  office,  and  ascertained   that  on  board  ship 

From  an  article  in  the  Athenamm.  y^^^  character  was  good.     I  desired  the  matron  never 

PROCURINa   WIVES  IN  AUSTRALIA.  ^  ^^^  ^^S^^  ^^  ^^^  conduct,  and  report  the  same  to 

me.    Bay  after  day  passed,  and  I  was  at  last  fully 

Mrs.  Chisholm  presently  became  known  in  the  determined  to  place  her  within  reach  of  my  applicant 

New  World  as  a  person  having  influence  and  dis-  in  the  bush,  that  is,  in  a  respectable  fiimily,  in  his 

cretion  ;  and  in  that  capacity  she  was  besieged  near  neighborhood  ;  but  I  was  able  to  arrange  better, 

with  applications  and  solicitations,  a  collection  of  for  I  found  that,  amongst  the  families  wanting  situa- 

which  would  form  a  thoroughly  original  and  char-  tions,  there  was  one  related  to  her.    I  immediately 

aoteristic  chapter  in  the  literature  of  colonization,  engage*  them  as  thebushman's  servants  :  they  were 

What "  Complete  Letter-Writer,"  for  instance,  has  J  "fP«tablc  couple  ;  the  man  a  very  prudent  person. 

ever  contained  a  document  more  genuine  than  the  ^  *<>¥  ^®"  ^^^^^  ^^^  «*''^  ^*^  ^^:  *!?,^  «!*  *»*^ 

A«^;c.fiA  m»Kt/^K  ^t^^^T.^^'  /^««  »«4^i^/«4  .  service  near  them,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  her  to 

epistle  wnicn  commences  our  extract:—  ,.       •*!.     v    u  i        t ^v      •  ^  xr.      ^  ..^ 

^  live  with  a  bachelor.    I  gave  the  girl  three  letters  to 

On  one  occasion  (says  Mrs.  Chisholm),  I  received  a  respectable  ladies,  and  she  was  engaged  by  one  the 
letter  from  a  man  who  wanted  a  wife.  I  found  he  was  K^^f**^  jay  after  her  arrival  at  — -.  About  a  fort- 
well  known  to  several  persons  as  a  man  of  integrity.  ^^^^  after,  the  bushman  wrote  to  thank  me  for  send- 
He  stated  it  would  be  a  serious  thing  to  visit  Sydney  iughim  the  married  couple  ;  and  concluded  by  saying, 
for  a  wife  ;  first,  a  lossof  time  ;  second,  money  ;  and,  "  ^lOi  regard  to  that  other  matter,  upon  my  word, 
after  all,  perhaps  not  to  be  suited.  His  letter  in-  7^^  ^ave  suited  me  exactly  ;  and,  as  soon  as  our 
terested  me,  and  I  determmed  on  trying  to  serve  him  ;  Jl°°^.  ^^\  ^^I^  ^  married."— I  received,  sip 
I  give  his  epistle  »er6ahffi  cniterahm,  that  the  reader  Mrs.  Chisholm,  forty-one  applications  of  this  kind  ; 
mayjudgeforhimself:—**  Reverend  madam,  I  heard  but  the  above  is  the  only  girl  I  ever  sent  into  the 
you  are  the  best  to  send  to  for  a  servant,  and  I  heard  country  with  a  direct  matrimonial  intention.— The 
our  police  magistrate  say,  it  was  best  to  leave  aU  to  roUowmg  is  another  specimen  of  an  earnest  appeal  for 
you  ;  and  so  I  '11  just  do  the  same,  as  his  honor  says  a  better  half : 

It 's  the  best.     I  had  a  wife  once,  and  so  she  was  too  "  13th  December,  184 1. 

good  for  me  by  the  far,  and  it  was  God's  will,  ma'am  ;       "  Dear  Madam, — ^Matrimonial  engagements,  at  fiU 

but  I  has  a  child,  ma'am,  that  I  would  n't  see  a  straw  times,  require  and  demand  mature  deliberation,  and 

touch  for  the  world  ;  the  boy's  only  four  yeare  old  ;  should  not  needlessly  and  thoughtlessly  be  entered 

and  I  has  a  snug  fifty  acre  fvrm  and  a  tovm  'lotment,  upon,  even  with  a  prior  knowledge  of  the  party — how 

and  I  has  no  debts  in  the  world,  and  one  teem  and  much  more  then  does  it  call  for  when  couple<l  with  a 

four  bullocks  ;  and  I  *se  ten  heaA.  oh  cattle,  and  a  perfect  ignorance  of  the  person  and  qualifications  of 

share  on  eight  hundred  sheep, solas  aritotoadesent  your  ftiture  companion  through  life  !     Such  then  is 

servant,  that  can  wash  and  cook  and  make  the  place  the  present  case,  and  I  hesitate  not,  with  the  most  per- 

decant ;  and  I  don't  mind  what  religion  she  bey,  if  feet  confidence,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  your  experience 

she  is  sober  and  good,  only  I'se  a  Protestant  myself;  and  discriminating  judgment,  to  throw  my  fate  in 

and  the  boy  I  have,  I  promised  the  mother  on  her  your  hands,  and  entreat  your  kind  offices  in  the 

death  bed  should  be  a  Catholic,  and  I  won't  anyhow,  obtaining  fbr  me  a  suitable  companion  for  life,  in  other 


i^ii  j:*nAii.' 


TARAUUrtLt     JTiLOOiVUCiO* 


u^u 


and  plainer  words — '  a  wife.'  With  reference  to  my 
ehaiacter,  position,  and  prospects,  I  respectfully  b^ 

leave  to  refer  you  to  Mrs. ,  to  whom  I  have  the 

honor  of  being  known,  and  I  trust  they  will  prove 
■atisfi9.ctory.  If,  dear  ngiadam,  you  will  be  pleased  so 
far  to  oblige  me,  I  doubt  not  my  happiness  will  be  ac> 
oomplished,  as  there  must  be  many  worthy  young 
women  in  Sydney,  in  every  way  qualified  to  render 
connubial  ties  what  it  is  intended  to  be— a  perfect 
blessing.  The  kind  of  person  I  would  most  desire 
would  be  a  young  woman,  between  the  years  of  25 
and  85,  English,  clean  in  person,  neat  in  habit,  mild 
in  manners,  and  an  accomplished  needle- woman,  my 
late  wife  being  a  most  excellent  sempstress.  With 
renewed  apologies,  and  a  request  that  you  will  favor 
me  with  an  answer,  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most 

obedient  servant, .'*     ♦    ♦ 

When  travelling  with  a  large  party  of  emigrants — 
while  they  were  sleeping  in  camp — as  Mrs.  Chisholm 
entirely  depended  upon  the  settlers  for  food  for  her 
party,  she  was  to  be  seen  at  the  dim  break  of  day  in 
her  gig,  driven  by  a  prisoner  from  Hyde  Park  Bar- 
racl^,  going  about  to  collect  from  the  settlers  food  for 
the  breakfasting  of  her  party.  On  one  occasion,  just 
as  she  came  to  a  solitary  part  of  the  road,  near  a 
valley,  she  heard  a  man  shouting  to  her,  **  Stop, 
stop  !"  A  stout,  rough  bushman,  clearing  a  few 
bushes  at  a  leap,  placed  his  hand  on  the  horse's  head, 
and  said,  "  Are  you  Mrs.  Chisholm  ?" — "  Yes  ;  what 
do  you  want?"  "Want — want — why,  what  every 
man  like  me  wants  when  he  sees  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Come  now,  do  look  up  that  hill,  and  see  that  nice 
cottage  and  40  acres  under  crop  ;  and  I  have  in  it  20 
hams  and  flitches  of  bacon,  and  a  chest  of  tea,  and  a 
bag  of  sugar  ;  the  land  is  paid  for,  and  the  three  cows  : 
Oh,  it  would  do  you  good  to  see  the  cows  !'*  and  then 
pulling  out  a  roll  of  papers,  continued,  *'  See,  what  a 
character  I  have  got  from  the  magistrates  in  charge 
of  the  district  ;  and  look  here,  ma'am,  at  this  roll  of 
notes — these  are  the  things  to  hasten  the  matter,  and 
get  over  difficulties  with  the  clergyman  ; — come  now, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  do  be  a  mother  to  me,  and  give  me  a 
wife  :  smile  of  a  woman  has  never  welcomed  me  home 
after  a  hard  day's  work — you  '11  have  pity  on  me — 
you  don't  mean  to  say  no  ;  you  '11  never  be  so  cruel  as 
to  say  no  ?  It  makes  a  man's  heart  light  to  look  at 
your  camp.  Now,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have 
not  got  a  nice  girl  from  Tipperary.  Never  mind  the 
breakfast ;  I  could  keep  the  whole  party  for  a  week  ; 
and  what  peace  of  mind  it  would  be  to  you  to  know 
what  a  kind  husband  I  shall  make  one  of  your  girls  !" 
—  "  It  was  upon  the  principle  of  family  colonization," 
says  Mrs.  Chisholm,  **  and  actuated  by  such  feelings, 
that  I  carried  out  my  matrimonial  excursions  in  the 
Australian  bush.  I,  at  times,  took  a  number  of  single 
young  females  with  me,  in  company  with  emigrant 
families,  but  then  I  allowed  no  matrimonial  engage- 
ment to  be  made  on  the  way  ;  at  the  same  time  I  took 
care  to  place  the  young  women  in  situations  from 
which  they  might,  with  that  consideration  due  to  the 
feelings  of  a  woman,  enter  with  propriety  and  respect- 
ability into  the  matrimonial  state." 

Since  Mrs.  Chisholm's  return  to  England  in 
1846,  she  has  been  ceaselessly  occupied  in  assisting 
the  emigrant ;  and  by  making  nis  movements 
dependent  on  foresight  and  economy,  and  efficient 
through  the  agency  of  mutual  assistance,  she  has 
done  her  part  in  divesting  the  enterprise  of  that 
recklessness  which  has  so  often  r^uced  it  to 
nothing  more  hopeful  than  the  ^mbler's  last  cast 
of  the  dice,  or  loaded  it  with  difficulties  and  perils 
alike  needless,  accidental,  and  overcoming.  Her 
plans  are  now  largely  taken  up  and  wrought 
oat. 

Literati. — ^The  word,  which  now  confers  honor,  had 
at  one  time  a  very  different  signification.    Among  the 


Romans  it  was  usual  to  affix  some  branding  or  igno- 
minious letter  on  the  criminal,  when  the  crime  was 
infamous  in  its  nature  ;  and  persons  so  branded  were 
called  intcripti,  or  stigmaticiy  or  by  a  more  equivo- 
cal term,  literati.  The  same  expression  is  likewise 
adopted  in  stat  4  Henry  VIII.,  which  recites  **  that 
diverse  persons  lettered  had  been  more  bold  to  com- 
mit mischievous  deeds,"  &c. 


From  Notes  and  Queries. 
PARALLEL    PASSAGES. 

I. 

*'  And  many  an  ante-natal  tomb 
Where  butterflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come." 

Shelley's  Sensitive  Plant, 

"  The  sense  of  flying  in  our  sleep  might,  he  thought, 
probably  be  the  anticipation  or  forefeeling  of  an  un- 
evolved  power,  like  an  Aurelia's  dream  of  butterfly 
motion." — Southey,  The  Doctor,  vi.  168. 

II. 

•*  E'en  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  form'd." 

Byron  (to  the  Ocean),  Childe  Harold, 

"  Yet  monsters  from  thy  large  increase  we  find. 
Engendered  in  the  slime  thou  leavcst  behind." 

Drydcn,  The  Medal, 

III. 

"  Her  lips  are  like  roses-,  and  her  mouth  much  the 

same. 
Like  a  dish  of  fresh  strawberries  smothered  in  cream." 
•*  The  Boys  of  Kilkenny,"  Songs  of  Ireland 
Dufiy,  1846. 

**  Sylla  's  a  mulberry  covered  with  meal." 

Quoted  (as  far  as  the  quoter  could  recollect) 
from  Mrs.  H.  Gray's  Etruria. 

IV. 

Things  not  to  be  trusted  : 

**  A  bright  sky, 
A  smiling  master. 
The  cry  of  a  dog, 
A  harlot's  sorrow." 
Howitt*s  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern 
Europe, 

**  Grant  I  may  never  be  so  fond 
To  trust  man  in  his  oath  or  bond. 
Or  a  harlot  for  her  weeping. 
Or  a  dog  that  seems  a-sleeping.' 

Appemantus'  Grace. — Timon  of  Jithens, 

The  collocation  of  dogs  and  harlots  in  both  pas- 
sa$;e8  is  remarkable. 

Y. 

**  Thou  must  either  soar  or  stoop. 
Fall  or  triumph,  stand  or  droop  ; 
Thou  must  either  serve  or  govern. 
Must  be  slave  or  must  be  sovereign  ; 
Must,  in  fine,  be  block  or  wedge, 
Must  be  anvil  or  be  sledge." 

Extracted  from  a  Magazine  (Eraser's  ?)  before 
1888. 

« In  this  world  a  man  must  be  either  anvil  or  ham- 


>» 


mer. 


t» 


Longfellow's  Hyperion,  b.  iv.,  c.  vi. 
HIbkt  IdEBOT  Temple. 


Biumci  does  not  expose  and  commit  ns  as  speecti 
does,  but  it  is  seldom  that  it  does  not  betray  its  own 
hidden  meaning  and  import 


TnsBi&ht  of  "RubertUB,"  in  the  pasaaee  oT  VI- 
ricus  Mulitur,  romiaded  me  uf  same  old  Nole^ 
which  liavo  luin  b;  lur  many  years,  of  use  to  no- 
bi>dy,  not  even  the  owner.  Perhops  the  list  which 
I  inclyse,  and  which  I  Imd  inude  Iriim  them,  miij  1 
nut  be  capable  of  being  turned  to  nny  use,  as,  i 
indeed,  it  waa  not  mude  with  a  view  to  any  specilii- 
purpose,  but  grew  up  casuallj  and  iocidontuUy  ^ 
novcrtlieless,  ns  it  dues  exist,  and  is  from  mero  I 
occuuiulatiou  ruthcr  curious  in  its  way,  sorat 
readers  ma^  be  amused  by  looking  over  it.  Tlit 
history  of  it  is  simply,  tluit  some  yenrs  ago  T  wag 
a  good  deal  engaged  with  documents  boloneing  lo 
the  ninth  and  thrue  fullowbg  centuries,  and  could 
not  help  remarlung  that  the  name  "  Kobert'' | 
every  now  and  then  presonted  itself  in  new  forms 
of  spelling  so  different  from  that  which  we  (only  j 
from  its  being  the  survivor,  I  suppose)  consider! 
the  real  and  proper  one,  that,  until  I  hud  become  I 
Ikiniliar  with  a  good  man;  varieties,  1  sometimes. ' 
net  with  sjiecimens  which  I  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize. Probably  (if  the  places  still  exist)  the  | 
reader  might  lie  taken  to  Hruorprehelahusen,  in 
the  diocese  of  Sultzbuig,  or  HeribraA^ahtaun,  in  ' 
that  (if  FulJa,  without  neing  even  aware  of  the 
intentiuD  with  which  those  pleasing  names  were 
originally  given,  lie  might  come  away  nut  merely 
knowing  nothing  about  any  individual  ■'  Robert,'' 
comoiemurated  by  the  "hnusen,"  but  without 
even  thinking  of  the  name.  We  must  remember ' 
(as  the  schoolboy  did  when  tuld  to  heat  his  mas- 
ter's chocolate)  that  "  11"  is  no  letter,  but  a  mere  , 
aspirate.*  At  the  same  time  it  is  so  important  a ' 
feature  in  this  case  that  it  must  not  be  omitted, 
especially  as  it  not  only  presents  its  own  essential 
variety,  but  furnishes  several  modes  of  spelling, 
of  which  no  other  examples  happen  to  have  oc- , 
curred  U>  me,  though  there  is  little  doubt  they 
and  many  beside  might  bo  found,  if  they  were 
worth  looking  fur.  I  believe  I  ccmld  give  an  au- 
thority fur  every  word  in  the  lint ;  but  the  matter 
is  unimportimC,  and  you  would  grudge  the  space. 
Those  readers  who  wuuld  take  any  interest  in 
such  references  will  know  where  to  look  for  suffi- 
cient specimens  in  the  wurks  of  Sohannat,  and  the 
collections  of  Pej,  D'Achery,  Martane,  ic. 

As  to  the  arrangemanl  under  which  Che  names 
appear  in  this  list,  it  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  except 


ooeBsuj  for  Rapposing  that 
T  nme  of  the  rMidar*  uf 
i]iit«d  Hork,  when  I  Bod  lo 
mlfld  by  tha  prfi- 


le  Latin  Hrru 


and  auggeat 


put  D.  n 


;rs"- 


1  or  Rabuni  Msonu, 
le  wnf,  noa  abbot  of  Fulda,  and  >  part;  to 
e  deeds  from  whioh  the  sbore  spwdmeiu  are 
oding  his  HuUior  sailed  Hrabaang  in  wate 
lies,  he  kept  the  asme  and  put  this  marginal 
note:  "ljuau(|uam  H  litara  boo  Inw  ooiuM  ndatur, 
0  habont,  et  appuet 


un  eio  lubont,  et  appuet 

fuiiae  nt  AUt  ktrum  lotuie, 


aat  Aerni  Teutoaiae  eigomt  q 
faodio  0."—Aua.  Bib.  I'm.,  p.  &a9,  ed.  Par.  IGli.  He 
might  e«il;  hare  mat  with  HlmdaiHt,  Ac,  Hrtmdirit, 
Ae.,  Hrvdgtr,  &a.,  Hntdgr,  At., 


that  I  have  endeavwed  (not  very  laboriously)  to 
group  them  into  families.  To  do  that  exactly 
would  probably  be   impossible,  and  to  attempt 

anything  like  it  would  ensure  one  more  trouble 
than  profit;  but  I  hope  that  enough  is  Jjne  to 
exhibit  in  some  degree  the  gradual  process  of 
change,  and  the  links  by  vkhich  varieties  so  diSer- 
ent  are  united  to  eaoh  other,  and  to  the  common 
orinn,  whatever  that  may  have  been.  I  have  put 
Riioerl  first,  because,  as  1  have  said,  be  bos  sur- 
vived all  the  others  (except  perhaps  Rv-ptrt,  who 
is,  however,  seldom  to  bo  met  with)  ;  but  that  he 
has  no  right  to  play  the  Prsepoaitus  in  tliia  gene- 
alogy of  names  seems  very  clear. 

RoBEBT,  Hrobert,  Robertes,  Ehobert,  Rhrobert,  Roh- 
berl,  Ropcrl,  Raubert,  Bnubett. 

RtroBKHT,  Ruobhert,  Ruobbraht,  Rubbracht,  Ruoh- 
bert,  Kuohlpen,  Ruopreht,  Ruopreth,  Ruoprtch. 

RroDBEHT,  Hruodbert,  Kliuodbert,  Itruomibert,  Ituad- 
bert.  Ruodpcrt,  Ruodepcrt,  Ruodpret,  Ruod- 
braht,  Hruodbmht,  Rumlpraht,  Hruodpraht, 
Ruodpreht,  Ruodperaht,    Hruodperaht,   llruod- 

RuoTBKBT,  Hruotbert,  Ruotpert,  Ruotperd,  Roulpert, 
Ruotpreht,  Routpret,  RuatpraC,  Ruotperabt, 
Ruotbraht,  Rnotbrahte,  Hruotbralite. 

RooBEBT,  Hrodbert,  Hrodberet,  Roadbcrt,  Chrod»- 
bcrelb,  Rodobcrt,  CliroJobert,  t'hrodobard,  Rode- 
bert,  Rcielberl,  Hrodpert,  Rodpcrht,  Hrodperht, 
Kodperth,  Khodpreeht,  Hruodprath,  Ilruolpraht, 
Rodpol. 

RCTiitRT,  Rotpert,  Rotprelli,  Crotpertb,  Crolpereth, 
Heraolpreht,  Rothbert,  RuthperL 

RuBEKT,  Ruhret,  Kupct,  Itupcit,  Rudapert,  Rudobert, 
Ruopert,  Ru^kcpert,  Ruprelfa.  Itupreht,  Rupraht, 
Rupracht,  Kupreoh(,Rueprechl,Rupprocbt,  Rou- 
preht 

R'lDBEBT,  Rhubert,  Rudpert,  Rudpreht,  Radpieth, 
Ruedpreoht,  Rutbert,  Rutbreht,  Rutbrecbl,  Rut- 
pert,  Rutprcht,  Rutprelh,  Routpreoht,  Ruadbcrt, 
Ruadpert,  Rumidpert,  Hruadbert,  Ruadpret, 
Ruadpraht,  Ruadperaht- 

Rabbibt,  Ratbert,  Hratbert,  Radbert,  Batberoht, 
Ratpert,  Ralpreht,  Ritpraht,  Ritberat,  Rat- 
perahl,  Ratperath. 

EUpbaht,  Rahpraht,  Rahtpraht,  Rabraht,  Ratbraht, 
Katpratb,  Radprehl,  Hradupraht,  Rantbraht, 
Bantprabt,  Rnadbrant. 
BEBT.  Rambret,  Ram  pert, 
Reimpot,  Romprecht,  Reumbe 
Roghembert. 

EUpebt,  Radopert,  Chnidapert,  Radepert,  Rapot,  Ra- 
pato,  Rnpoto,  Rapodo,  Rapotho,  Rapolto,  Ralpo, 
Ratpod,  Rithpod,  Hrappod,  tUtbod,  Ratbot, 
Ratboto,  Ratt>ot«n,Ratpato,  Ruotboto,  Kuadpoto, 
Hmadpoten,  Radbod,  Rat  bold,  Ratpott,  Rabotc, 
Rabodo,  Hradbolen,  UriiadboteD. 

RianKBT,  Ribbodo,  Ribprecbt,  Rihberd,  Ribbert,  R'l- 
:,  Rihpert,  Ribraht,  Rihbratli,  Rihhbrsht, 
praht,  lUohperat,  Rihperaht,  Eihperat,  Rih- 

Breht,  lUhbcrat,  Richpert,  Ricpreht,  Richpreth. 
ieriperht,  Heripreht,  Ileriperahl,  Heripalo. 

Alter  an  introduction  to  all  these  puraom,  the 
reader  would  feel  moreathome  at  the  ;i/(ife.t  which 
[  have  mentioned,  and  the  almost  namesake  local- 
ities of  Raprehteshusun,  RappertesdorS',  Rappo- 
tertorf,  Raprebtisdorff,  Raperzhouen,  Ruprechts- 
tKoen,  Bapot«nrMit,  Riqjperts wrier.  As. 

S.  R.  MUTLAND. 
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From  the  Westminster  ReTiew. 
THE   DUKB    OP  WELLINGTON. 

1.  Wellington's  (The  Duke  of )  Despatches  during 

his  various  Campaigns  in  India ^  Denmark^ 
Portugal f  Spain,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
France,  Compiled  from  Official  and  other 
Authentic  Documents.  By  Colonel  Gurwood, 
C.  B.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  8  vols. 
8vo.     John  Murray. 

2.  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  the  South 

of  France.  By  Major-General  Sir  W.  F.  P. 
Napier.  6  vols.  Svo.  T.  and  W.  Boone. 
8.  History  of  the  British  Empire  during  the  First 
Half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  being  an  In- 
troductory Narrative  of  Events  from  1800  to 
1815,  and  the  History  of  tht  Peace  from  1815, 
to  the  present  Time,  By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Ehubellished  with  Portraits.  2  vols.  Charles 
Knight. 

The  world,  like  the  individuals  which  compose 
it,  would  seem  to  have  alternations  of  sleeping 
and  waking,  of  activity  and  repose.  Sometimes 
long  years  glide  over  it  in  dull  and  languid  monot- 
ony ;  at  other  times  it  arouses,  like  a  strong  man 
after  sleep,  shakes  off  its  lethargy,  and  condenses 
a  century  into  a  lustrum.  Occasionally,  for  whole 
generations.  History  has  nothing  to  record  ;  then 
suddenly  events  and  vicissitudes  of  such  startling 
magnitude  crowd  upon  her  in  such  quick  succes- 
sion, that  she  can  hivrdly  keep  pace  with  them.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  one  member  of  the  great 
commonwealtn  of  nations  awakes  into  vivid  life, 
while  all  around  her  slumber  in  a  deathlike  still- 
ness ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  aggregate  ener- 
gies of  humanity  were  concentrated  within  her 
narrow  boundaries.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary, 
an  electric  shock  appears  to  run  through  the  world, 
and  startle  every  country  into  simultaneous  activi- 
ty. In  casting  our  eye  back  over  the  pages  of  the 
past,  we  find  their  interest  comprised  in  the  small 
territory  of  Greece,  and  almost  in  that  of  Attica, 
and  in  the  single  century  which  began  with  the 
battle  of  Marathon  and  ended  with  the  death  of 
Socrates.  Then  Rome  **  takes  up  ,tho  wondrous 
tale,"  and  attracts  all  attention  to  herself  in  the 
crowded  period  between  the  appearance  of  Hanni- 
bal ttud  the  disappearance  of  Augustus.  After  the 
commencement  of  Roman  decline,  a  long  interval  of 
monotony  succeeds,  during  which  history  records 
little  to  compel  our  interest,  except  the  progress 
and  gradual  establishment  of  a  mutilated  Chris- 
tianity. For  a  short  time ,  the  Italian  Republics  of 
tlie  middle  ages  throw  a  strange  and  lurid  lustre 
over  the  page.  But  the  first  great  awakening  of 
Europe  took  place  between  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
sciences,  religious  fervor,  literary  genius,  and  some- 
times discovery,  with  all  its  unforeseen  results, 
combined  to  irradiate  the  western  world.  Since 
then,  the  old  torpor  has  never  quite  crept  over  us ; 
but  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteentn  century, 
an  upiieaving  both  of  the  political  and  the  intelleo- 
iukil  world  began,  greater  even  than  that  ioaugu- 
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rated  by  the  Reformation,  and  is  still  convulsing 
society  and  thought  to  their  inmost  depths. 

All  these  epochs  have  been  as  proline  in  great 
men  as  in  great  events  ;  and  none  have  been  more 
prolific  than  the  last.  The  peculiar  character  of 
the  greatness  developed  has  varied  with  the  nature 
and  the  requirements  of  the  time.  Some  periods 
have  been  more  rich  in  warriors,  some  in  states- 
men, some  in  artists,  in  poets,  or  in  thinkers ;  and 
the  warriors,  statesmen,  and  writers  of  one  epoch 
have  been  markedly  distinct  from  those  of  another. 
But  each  greatness  has  many  phases,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  reproduces  itself.  We  can  scarcely  com-, 
pare  Pericles  with  Richelieu,  with  Burleigh,  or 
with  Oxenstiern  ;  yet  we  do  not  know  that  he  had 
essentially  a  higher  order  of  intellect.  It  would 
be  idle  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Sophocles  and 
Shakspeare  ;  yet  assuredly  we  cannot  concede  the 
palm  of  genius  to  the  ancient  dramatist.  We 
amnot  compare  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  with 
Grote,  Gibbon,  or  Macaulay ;  yet  we  would  not 
willingly  place  the  latter  on  a  lower  level  than 
their  great  prototypes.  Alexander,  Hannibal,  and 
Ca3sar,  were  in  the  old  world  what  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  Marlborough,  Na\polcon,  and  Wellington 
have  been  in  our  modern  days  ;  but  were  probably 
gifted  with  no  grander  genius.  And  though  many 
of  us  know  more  of  Aristides  and  Phocion  than 
of  Hampden  and  of  Washington,  yet  the  former 
characters  were  assuredly  no  purer  or  loftier  than 
the  latter. 

The  three-quarters  of  a  century  which  has 
elapsed  from  1775  to  1850,  has  been  one  of  almost 
ceaseless  excitement  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 
It  has  seen,  at  least,  seven  revolutions — three  in 
France,  one  in  Belgium,  one  in  Greece,  and  two  in 
America.  It  has  witnessed  the  sweeping  away, 
and  the  replacing,  of  the  landmarks  of  nearly  all 
the  European  states.  Spain,  Holland,  England, 
and  France,  have  lost  many  of  their  colonies. 
Russia  and  America  have  made  vast  strides  both 
in  civiliziition  and  in  strength.  But  the  excite-, 
ment  and  activity  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
region  of  politics  alone;  Religion,  Literature, 
Art,  and  Science,  have  all  participated  ;  and  every 
department  of  intellect  and  effort  has  sent  forth 
its  conquerors  and  its  grandees.  Religion  has 
awakened  greater  earnestness,  and  created  deeper 
interest,  than  at  any  period  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. Literature  has  oeen  pretematurally  active, 
and  its  productions,  as  a  whole,  may  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  any  preceding  period  ;  while 
Science  has  made  vaster  progress,  and  Art  has  ac- 
complished grander  achievements  than  in  all  pre- 
vious centuries  combined. 

It  is  not  easy  to  award  the  crown  of  preeminence 
among  men  of  genius,  who  have  followed  difierent 
walks  of  intellect ;  nor  is  it  always  possible  fior 
contemporaries  to  estimate  correctly  the  relative 
greatness  of  those  who  have  lived  and  acted  among 
them.  The  more  hidden  idioeyncrasics  of  their 
nature,  the  deeper  secrets  of  their  character,  are 
often  disclosed  only  after  they  themselves  have 
long  passed  off  the  stage ;  and  the  remote  and  more 
signal  conseqaences  of  their  actions,  t!io  cj!i4're* 
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hensiveness  and  accuracy  of  their  foresight  and 
their  insight,  and  the  degree  in  which  they  have 
impressed  their  stamp  upon  the  age,  and  influenced 
its  features  and  its  destiny,  it  sometimes  requires 
generations  fully  to  develop  and  explain.  Often, 
too,  though  we  may  know  accurately  what  a 
statesman  or  a  warrior  has  done,  we  are  only  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  obstacles  which  had 
to  be  overcome,  the  exertions  which  had  to  be 
made,  or  the  sacrifices  which  had  to  be  encount- 
ered, in  doing  it ;  and  it  is  from  a  comparison  of 
the  deed  with  its  difficulties  that  we  can  only 
judge  truly  of  the  greatness  of  the  actor.  Some- 
times, too,  for  long  years,  brilliancy  and  good  for- 
tune, when  combined,  will  usurp  the  admiration 
which  belongs  to  solidity  and  worth,  even  when  less 
strikingly  successful ;  and  a  nation  is  commonly 
more  ready  to  worship  the  qualities  which  dazzle 
than  the  qualities  which  save. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which,  from  a  va- 
riety of  concurring  circumstances,  these  difficulties 
ih  pronouncing  a  sound  judgment  on  the  merit  of 
oontemporary  celebrities  do  not  apply ; — in  which 
all  the  mcts  and  documents  needed  for  forming  an 
opinion  are  as  fully  known  to  us  as  they  can  be  to 
our  successors ;  and  in  which  the  actions  were  too 
remarkable,  and  their  consequences  too  immediate 
and  vast,  to  leave  us  much  to  learn  on  this  head 
from  the  future.  Such  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  events  and  actors  in  the  great  stru^le  which 
immortalized  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
dentury.  Such  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Every  action  of  his 
life  has  been  vehemently  canvassed  both  by  friends 
and  foes ;  every  part  of  his  career  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  ablest  historians  from  the  most 
authentic  documents ;  his  own  despatches  are  on 
record  to  portray  him ;  he  bore  the  principal  share 
in  those  transactions  which  led  to  the  great  settle- 
ment of  Europe ;  and,  lastly,  he  survived  his  own 
great  achievements  by  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  two  men  whose  names  will  in  after  ages 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  history  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  Napoleon  and 
Wellington.  Both  were  eminently  great  ;  but  in 
our  judgment  the  Englishman  was  the  greater  of 
the  two.  Nor  do  we  judge  thus  from  any  narrow 
national  partiality,  or  from  any  grounds  which 
men  of  all  countries  would  not  equally  admit  to  be 
valid.  It  has,  we  know,  been  the  fashion  of  late 
to  depreciate  Napoleon — ^to  speak  lightly  of  his 
genius — to  speak  harshly  of  his  fame.  We  do  not 
sympathize  with  those  who  write  in  this  tone. 
Those  who  grudge  the  title  of  '^  great**  to  that 
Wonderful  man  must  be  either  strongly  blinded  by 
their  animosities,  or  culpably  ill-read  in  his 
history,  or  they  must  measure  him  by  some  fanci- 
ful and  peculiar  standard  of  their  own.  If  Alex- 
ander, if  Coesar,  if  Hannibal,  were  great  men. 
Napoleon  was  a  great  man  too.  If  the  most  con- 
summate military  zenius,  if  the  most  profound 
knowledge  of  strategic  art,  if  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  far-seeing  power  of  combination,  if  the 
most  masterly  grasp  of  every  subject  which  he 
handled,  if  a  faculty  of  civil  organization  which 
has  never  been  surpassed,  and  a  capacity  of  excit- 
ing the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  his  followers 
which  has  never  been  equalled,  if,  in  a  word,  the 
most  magnificent  and  dazzling  success— owed  not 
to  fortune,  but  won  by  genius,  extorted  by  energj 
^— and  a  rise  from  obscure  poverty  to  wider  empire 
than  any  modem  autocrat  has  wielded — if  the 
union  of  all  these  do  not  make  a  man  great,  of 


whom  can  greatness  be  predicated  ?  It  is  true  he 
had  no  conscience  ;  it  is  true  he  had  no  unselfish 
virtue,  and  little  disinterested  aflbction  ;  it  is  true 
that  his  ambition  had  no  limits,  and  his  moral 
nature  neither  loftiness  nor  purity  ;  but  to  deny  to 
a  man  so  gloriously  endowed  ana  so  marvellously 
sceptred,  the  epithet  of  greats  because  ho  was  not 
also  good,  is  a  foolish  and  pedantic  misuse  of 
words. 

Yet  gifted  as  Napoleon  was,  and  passing  won- 
derful as  were  the  deeds  he  wrought,  wc  still  think 
that,  in  the  elements  of  the  highest  order  of 
greatness,  he  was  inferior  to  his  rival  and  con- 
queror. If  Wellington  had  had  Napoleon's  posi- 
tion, he  would  neither  have  committed  his  blun- 
ders nor  have  been  tempted  to  his  crimes.  If 
Napoleon  had  been  compelled  to  work  against 
the  obstacles,  to  endure  the  vexations,  to  en- 
counter the  embarrassments,  to  fight  in  the  fetters, 
which  were  the  lot  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from 
first  to  last,  his  mental  defects  and  his  moral 
weaknesses  would  have  been  insupenvhle  barriers 
to  his  success.  On  two  grounds,  therefore,  we 
assign  the  supremacy  to  the  English  hero.  The 
first  is  that,  while  Napoleon  was  always  selfish, 
Wellington  was  always  conscientious ;  the  duke 
was  invariably  the  master  of  his  passions — the 
emperor  was  frequently  the  slave  of  his.  The 
second  ground  is,  that  whereas  Napoleon,  as  soon 
as  his  reputation  vras  established,  namely,  from 
1800  onward,  was  omnipotent  and  uncontrolled, 
and  wielded,  by  his  single  will,  the  whole  civil 
and  military  power  of  France — the  duke  was 
always  thwarted  and  crippled  both  by  allies  and 
countrymen,  and  was  throughout  in  a  position  of 
mortifying,  irritating,  and  incapacitating  thraldoih 
to  men  at  home,  who  had  neither  ability  to  com- 
prehend the  grandeur  of  his  plans,  nor  magna- 
nimity to  imitate  his  steady  and  unselfish  patriot- 
ism. These  points  will  come  out  in  painful 
clearness  as  we  proceed  in  our  sketch  of  the  great 
man  whom  we  have  lost. 

Both  these  great  men  were  bom  in  the  same 
year,  1769.  ^e  active  professional  careers  of 
both  of  them  were  short.  They  began  and  ended 
in  the  same  year.  Their  first  real  services  were 
in  1795,  their  last  in  1815.  Both  fought  their 
last  battle  when  they  were  forty-six  years  of  age. 
Napoleon  had  gained  his  reputation  when  he  was 
twenty-six,  Wellington  when  he  was  thirty-four. 
Between  the  doke*8  first  great  battle  as  an  inde- 
pendent commander  and  his  last — ^between  Assaye 
and  Waterloo— only  twelve  years  elapsed.  Both 
were  foc^ht  against  tremendous  odds,  and  both 
displayedprecisely  the  same  qualities  of  character. 
Indeed,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  the  duke  was  his  consistent  individual- 
ity; he  was  always  himself ;  he  never  )x>Iiod  his 
antecedents,  or  disappointed  those  who  knew  him  ; 
he  never  acted  otherwise  than  as  you  might  have 
predicted  that,  under  the  circumstiinccs,  he  would 
act.  He  displayed  the  same  unshaken  coolness 
and  strategic  skill  in  India  and  at  Copenhagen  as 
in  Portugal  and  Belgium  ;  and  the  same  adminis- 
trative genius  and  inflexible  justice  when  Gov- 
ernor of  Seringapatam,  as  afterwards  when  com- 
manding the  army  of  occupation  in  Franco.  To 
the  last  his  rigid  and  inexorable  seventy  was  the 
dread,  but  proved  the  salvation,  of  his  troops.  His 
first  demand,  when  appointed  to  rule  in  the  con- 
quered city  of  llppoo  Sultaun,  and  to  restrain  a 
triumphant  and  cusbrderly  army,  was,  **  Send  me 
th«  ptoyost  Hiawhal,  and  put  him  under   my 
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orders  ;  till  some  of  the  marauders  are  bung,  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  order  or  safety.*' 

Tbe  battle  of  Assaye  first  made  him  celebrated. 
It  is  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo  that  his  name  is 
most  widely  known.  But  it  is  on  his  Peninsular 
Campaigns,  from  1809  to  1814,  that  his  fame  with 
professional  men,  and  his  chief  ^lory  with  poster- 
ity, must  rest.  It  was  in  that  immortal  struggle 
— of  which  we  are  happy  in  possessing  a  record, 
as  immortal  as  itself — that  he  displayed  that 
wonderful  combination  of  the  loftiest  and  rarest 
qualities,  both  of  intellect  and  character,  which 
entitle  him  to  a  j^lace  in  the  very  first  rank  of 
those  few  luminaries  of  history,  who  have  united 
the  special  genius  of  the  warrior  with  the  more 
comprehensive  grandeur  of  the  statesman.  The 
full  merit  and  magnificence  of  that  superb  but  pain> 
ful  conflict,  can  m  appreciated  only  by  those  who 
read  Colonel  Napier^s  history  of  it  in  detail,  and 
study  there  all  the  maddening  vexations,  all  the 
countless  privations,  all  the  gigantic  difficulties, 
which  beset  the  English  general,  and  the  sublime 
patience,  the  indomitable  firmness,  the  dauntless 
resolution,  with  which  he  encountered  and  over- 
came them  all.  The  French  army  was  the  feeblest 
of  his  enemies  ;  his  conquest  of  the  French  mar- 
shals the  least  and  the  easiest  of  his  victories. 
He  had  to  uphold,  to  encourage,  to  advise,  and  to 
control  three  cabinets ;  to  contend  at  once,  not 
only  against  the  foe  in  arms,  but  against  the  self- 
ishness, the  cowardice,  the  vanity,  the  incapacity, 
the  opposition,  of  the  people  whom  he  camo  to 
save  ;  to  struggle  with  the  timidity  and  imbecility 
of  one  government,  the  weakness  and  falsehoods 
of  another,  the  iuti-igucs  and  ingratitude  of  a  third. 
He  had  at  one  and  the  same  moment — and  this, 
not  once  or  twice  only,  but  habitually  and  for 
years — to  fight  and  hold  in  check  Napoleon's  veter- 
ans, the  Portuguese  Regency,  the  Spanish  Juntas, 
and,  last  and  worst,  the  ccmceited,  insincere,  in- 
capable government  at  home. 

Throughout  the  contest,  he  was  fearfully  over- 
matched. The  French  had,  during  most  of  the 
war,  nearly  400,000  men  in  the  Peninsula,  mostly 
veterans,  and  commanded  by  Napoleon's  ablest 
generals.  Wellington  scarcely  ever  had  more  than 
50,000,  and  not  often  above  half  this  number,  if 
we  except  the  Portuguese  regiments  under  Mar- 
shal Beresford,  which,  though  often  efficient,  well 
trained,  and  courageous,  were  not  to  be  relied 
upon  like  English  troops.  While  the  French  army 
was  amply  supplied  with  all  the  munitions  and 
tnatiriel  oi  war,  and  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  muskets,  swords,  bayonets,  and  cartridge  boxes, 
were  sent  to  the  Spaniards,  who  never  used  them, 
but  stored  them  idly  in  their  arsenals,  to  be  taken 
by  the  French  on  the  first  opportunity  ;  the  Eng- 
lish army,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  reitemted  re- 
monstrances of  its  commander,  was  left  wretchedly 
supplied  with  artillery,  and  destitute  even  of  a 
battering-train.*  While  enormous  subsidies  were 
lavishly  wasted  by  Mr.  Canning,  through  number- 
less incapable  agents,  on  the  Spanish  irregular 
troops,  none  of  which  was  efficiently  expended, 
and  most  of  which  merely  fed  the  corruption  of 
the  Junta  and  their  subordinates,  our  own  soldiers 
were  left  many  months  in  arrear  of  pay,  and  fre- 
(|uently  their  wants  were  so  neglected  by  the  min- 
istry at  home,  that  the  duke  nad  not  even  the 

*  The  engineering  tools  sent  out  were  io  bad,  that  our 
men  could  do  nothing  with  them,  bat  were  dependent  on 
the  French  instrumenU  wMch  they  ckanetd  ft  c^ffMrt.— Na- 
pier, vol.  iy.,  p.  471. 


means  of  purchasing  provisions.  While  the  Span- 
ish and  JPortuguese  armies  were  not  only  sup- 
ported, but  actually  fed  by  English  money,  no 
entreaties  could  prevail  on  the  English  ministers 
to  supply  the  wants  of  their  own  brave  troops, 
who  were  sometimes  furnished  with  food  so  bad, 
that  the  duke  thought  it  but  just  to  return  the 
soldiers  half  their  ration-money  ;  and  the  splendid 
victory  at  Talavera  was  won  by  men  who  for 
twenty-four  hours  had  tasted  nothing  save  a  few 
grains  of  com  in  the  ear.  Horses  died,  and  men 
went  into  the  hospital  by  thousands,  from  no 
cause  but  insufficient  or  unwholesome  nutriment. 
While  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  troops  were 
clothed  and  shod  at  our  expense,  while  our  grasping 
and  selfish  allies  were  forwarding  fresh  applica- 
tions to  the  British  government,  through  British 
agents,  for  **  500,000  yards  of  broad-cloth  4,000,- 
000  yards  of  linen,  and  300,000  shoes,"  our  own 
Peninsular  troops,  though  in  a  state  of  splendid 
discipline  and  warlike  efficiency,  were  so  scanda- 
lously neglected  by  those  rulers  who  should  have 
fostered  them  as  the  apple  of  their  eye,  that  their 
marches  were  postponed  **  for  want  of  shoes,''  and 
their  **  clothes  so  patched  that  not  a  single  regi- 
ment could  be  known  by  its  uniform."  The  Eng- 
lish commander  represented,  complained,  and  re- 
monstrated in  vain ;  intrigue,  vanity  and  incapacity 
caused  the  government  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
expostulations  ;  and  over  and  over  again  the  duke 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  contest  in  de- 
spair and  disgust  at  conduct  which,  even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  makes  our  blood  boil  with  indig« 
nation  as  we  read  the  narrative. 

Speaking  of  the  first  siege  of  Badajos,  CoJoaet 
Napier  writes  : — *'  Thus,  the   first  serious  siege 
undertaken  by  the  British  army  in  the  Peninsula 
was  commenced  ;   and,   to  the  discredit  of  the 
English    government,  no   army  was  ever  so  ill 
provided  with  the  moans  of  prosecuting  such  an 
enterprise.    The  engineer  officers  were  exceedingly 
zealous,  and  notwithstanding  some  defects  in  uie 
constitution  and  customs  of  their  corps,  tending 
rather  to  make  regimental  than  practical  scientific 
officers,  many  of  them  were  very  well  versed  in 
the   theory  of  their  business.      But   the  ablest 
trembled  when  reflecting  on  their  utter  destitution 
of  all  that  belonged  tp  real  service.    Without  a 
corps   of  sappers  and  miners,  without  a  single 
private  who  knew  how  to  carry  on  an  approach 
under  fire,  they  were  compelled  to  attack  fortresses 
defended  by  the  most  warlike,  practised,  and  sci- 
entific troops  of  the  age  ;  the  best  officers  and  the 
finest  soldiers  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  themselves 
in  a  lamentable   manner,  to  compensiite  for  the 
negligence  and  incapacity  of  a  government  always- 
ready  to  plunge  the  nation  into  war,  without  tho- 
slightest  care  of  what  was  necessary  to  obtaiiw 
success.     The  sieges  carried  on  by  the  British  irv^ 
Spain  were  a  succession  of  butcheries,  because  the- 
commonest  materials  and  means  necessary  to  the» 
art  were  denied  to  the  engineers."     At  the  tnno- 
when   the  ill-fated  and  ignominious  Walehefeii« 
expedition  was  planned,  *^  Sir  Arthur  WeMosley 
might  have  had  eighty  thousand  British  troops  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  he  was  a  general . 
capable  of  wielding  them.    He  was  forced  to  com- 
mence a  campai^,  upnon  the  fate  of  which  the- 
Peninsula — a  quick  triumph  or  a  long-protracted  > 
agony  of  twelve  millioDS  of  people— depended,  with 
only  22,000,  while  60,000  fighting  men  and  ships, 
numerous  enou^  to  diEurken  all  the  coasts  of  Spam^ 
were  waiting,  in  Sicily  and  England^  for.  orden* 
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which  were  to  doom  them,  the  one  part  to  scorn, 
aud  the  other  to  an  inglorious  and  miserahle  fate. 
Shall  the  deliverance  of  the  Peninsula,  then,  be 
attributed  to  the  firmness  and  long-sighted  policy 
of  ministers  who  gave  these  glaring  pn)ofs  of  im- 

f>rovidence  ?  or  shall  the  glory  of  that  great  exploit 
ighten  round  the  head  of  him  who  so  manfully 
maintained  the  fierce  struggle  under  all  the  burden 
of  their  folly  r' 

If  such  were  the  difficulties  heaped  upon  his  path 
by  the  ministers  who  sent  hiui,  the  obstaclea  the 
Knglish  goneral  had  to  encounter  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  whom  he  came  to  defend,  were  greater 
still.  When  he  commenced  the  war  in  the  Penin- 
sula, Spain  might  be  said  to  be  without  a  govern- 
ment. King  Fcnlinand  was  a  prisoner  in  Ba- 
yonno  ;  and  the  management  of  the  usurped  country 
was  undertaken  by  a  number  of  local  Juntas,  each 
acting  independently,  and  ol)edient  to  no  central 
power ;  and  each  making  the  most  inordinate 
demands  on  their  English  allies  for  immediate  and 
almost  exclusive  assistance.  When  a  supreme 
Junta  was  at  last  established,  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  British  government  and 
general,  the  case  was  little  mended.  The  Junta 
was  almost  without  authority ;  was  bursting  with 
corruption  and  distracted  by  intrigues.  The  au- 
thorities would  organize  no  plan  of  defence  in  con- 
cert with  the  English  commander,  or,  if  they 
agreed  upon  a  plan,  they  never  adhered  to  it ;  they 
never  performed  their  portion  of  any  contract ;  they 
utterly  disregarded  truth  alike  in  their  promises 
and  their  statements  ;  they  eng<igod  to  supply  the 
British  troops  with  rations  and  means  of  transport, 
yell  habitually  left  them  destitute  of  both.  They 
monopolized  the  contributions  of  the  people,  and 
expended  them  in  rewarding  their  own  creatures. 
They  seized  the  horses  of  the  peasantry  under  pre- 
tence of  supplying  the  troops,  and  then  left  them 
to  die  in  the  sea  marshes.  Thev  raised  large 
armies,  but  left  them  unprovided  either  with 
clothes,  anns,  or  ammunition.  *'  At  the  period 
when  the  Marquis  of  Romana  and  the  insurgents 
in  Gallicia  were  praying  for  a  few  stand  of  arms 
and  five  thousand  pounds  from  Sir  John  Cradock, 
the  Junta  possessed  many  millions  of  money 
(mainly  furnished  to  them  by  Engbmd),  and  their 
maeazmes  in  Cadiz  were  bursting  with  the  contin- 
ually increasing  quantity  of  stores  and  arms  arriv- 
ing from  England,  hit  which  were  left  to  rot  as  they 
arrioed;  while  from  every  quarter  of  the  country 
not  yet  subdued,  the  demand  for  these  things  was 
incessant. "  Altogether,  such  a  deplorable  example 
of  vanity,  wickedness,  and  imbecility  was  probably 
never  before  presented  to  the  world. 

Then  the  army  was  as  bad  as  the  government. 
The  generals  would  not  cooperate,  and  the  soldiers 
would  not  fight.  By  no  persuasion  or  menaces 
could  the  duke  ever  induce  the  Spanish  commanders 
heartily  and  honorably  to  stancl  by  him.  The  best 
and  richest  opportunities  were  constantly  lost  by 
their  tardiness,  insincerity,  and  falsehood.  Time 
afler  time  they  placed  the  British  troops  in  situa- 
tions of  the  utmost  peril,  by  breakinz  their  prom- 
ises and  deserting  their  post.  Time  alter  time  they 
were  well  fed  while  their  English  allies  were  \eh 
starving ;  yet  they  would  not  share  with  them. 
I^me  after  time  large  Spanish  armies  stood  by  in- 
active, insubordinate,  or  panic-stricken,  while  « 
few  English  regiments  fought  their  battle  against 
overwhelming  numbers.  It  was  so  at  Talavera.  It 
was  so  at  Albuera.    They  abandoned  the  hospitals 


they  had  sworn  to  protect.  They  neglected  the 
fortresses  they  had  engaged  to  repair  and  provision* 
They  rettised  even  to  assist  the  wounded  after  a 
battle,  but  were  always  ready  to  plunder  the  dying 
and  the  dead.  Destitute  of  truth,  courage,  or  gen- 
erosity, they  were  almost  more  dangerous  to  us 
than  the  open  enemy.  Lord  Wellinf;ton  at  lusl 
entirely  refused  touct  with  them,  or  trust  to  them 
any  longer.  **  There  was,"  said  he  in  one  of  his 
despatches,  **  a  more  serious  conaiiloration,  via., 
the  constant  and  shameful  misbehavior  of  the 
Spanish  troops  before  tlie  enemy.  We  in  En^^land 
never  hear  of  their  defeats  and  fli;;ht8,  but  1  liav« 
heard  Spanish  officers  tell  of  nineteen  or  twenty 
actions  of  the  description  of  that  at  tiie  l;ri;lor,?  of 
Arzohispo,  the  accounts  of  which  have  never  he»'n 
published.  In  the  battle  of  Talavera .  in  wliich  the 
Spanish  army,  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  was 
not  engaged — whole  corps  threw  away  their  armn 
and  ran  out  when  they  were  neither  attacked,  nor 
threatened  with  an  attack.  When  these  dastmily 
soldiers  run  away,  they  plunder  evcrytliinp;  they 
meet.  In  their  JUghl  from  Talavera  they  plundered 
the  baggage  of  tlie  British  army,  which  icaa  at  tliaf 
moment  bravely  engaged  in  their  cmatc. '  *  After  the 
awful  carnage  of  Albuera,  when  of  GOOO  BritisH 
only  I5(K)  remained  standing  when  the  French 
were  Ixjiiton  off.  Marshal  Beresford,  when  his  pick- 
ets were  set,  had  scarcely  any  soldiers  left  to  iissiat 
the  wounded.  In  this  cruel  situation  he  sent  Col. 
Haniing  to  demand  assistance  from  Blake,  the 
Spanish  general,  who  had  taken  little  pi\rt  in  the 
battle,  aud  to  whose  indolence  and  incapacity  the 
frightful  loss  of  the  British  was  mainly  attribut- 
able. The  jjroud  and  selfish  old  ruffian  refused, 
saying  that  it  was  customary  with  allied  armies 
for  each  to  take  care  of  its  own  men  !  Such  were 
the  allies  whom  Wellington  had  butli  to  fight  f(.>r 
and  to  contend  with. 

The  Portuguese  were  nearly  as  intolerable.  It 
is  true  that  their  peasantry  were  far  moi'e  generous 
and  friendly  ;  their  soldiers,  being  led  by  Knglish 
officers,  behaved  far  better  under  fire ;  and  their 
Regency,  though  to  the  full  as  dishonest  and  in- 
triguing as  the  Spanish  Junta,  wa^  not  quite  so 
incapabl'3.  But  the  authorities  were  utterly  im- 
practicable ;  they  would  neither  furnish  tr.uisports 
for  the  commissariat,  nor  keep  the  prom  ises  they  htvA 
made,  nor  supply  faithfully  the  provisions  for  which 
they  had  contracted,  and  for  which  they  had  been 
paid.  The  English  general  was  at  one  time  oV»liged 
to  feed,  from  the  rations  collected  f  )r  his  own  troops, 
the  Portuguese  militia,  whose  sustenance  had  been 
utterly  neglected  by  their  own  authorities  ;  and 
this,  too,  at  a  time  when  England  was  not  only 
fighting  the  battle  of  Portugal,  and  had  just  freed 
her  from  a  wasting  enemy,  but  was  supporting  her 
government  by  enormous  subsidies.  The  plans  of 
the  English  commander  were  perpetually  thwarted 
by  the  opposition,  and  his  oest-laid  enterj)rises 
rendered  abortive,  by  the  incurable  delays  and 
inveterate  faithlessness  of  the  Regency  ;  his  re- 
monstrances were  unheeded  ;  his  orders  disobeyed  , 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  vast  stores  of  pro- 
visions and  munitions  of  war,  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly ordered  the  authorities  to  destroy  or  re- 
move to  Lisbon,  were  lefl  for  the  French,  wIk> 
were  thus  enabled  to  maintain  their  position  in  the 
country,  and  defeat  Wellington's  most  sagacious 
and  laborious  combinations.  In  1810,  wlion  he 
retired  to  his  lines,  having  arranged  every  tiling  for 
compelling  the  French  to  evacuate  Portugal,  he 
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writes  thns  :  **  The  French  are  stopped  efiectually  : 
bk  front  all  the  roads  are  occupied,  and  thej  can 
get  nothing  from  their  rear  ;  but  tili  the  military 
arrangements  which  have  been  made  are  useless  if 
they  can  find  subsistence  on  the  ^ound  which  the;^ 
occupy.  Now  the  inhabitants,  m  flying,  have  left 
behind  y  in  spite  of  repeated  orders  and  ample  notice, 
everything  that  could  be  useful  to  the  enemy  and 
could  subsist  their  army ;  accordingly  they  still  re- 
main in  our  front,  notwithstanding  that  their  com- 
munication with  Spain,  and  with  every  other 
military  body,  is  cut  off;  and  if  the  provisions 
which  they  have  found  will  last,  they  may  remain 
till  they  are  joined  by  the  whole  French  army  in 
8pai n .  It  is  heart-breaking  to  contemplate  the  chance 
of  failure  from  such  obstinacy  and  f oily, *^  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  Regency  threw  upon  him  the 
odium  of  every  harsh  order  which  military  neces- 
sity required  to  be  issued,  and  even  desired,  by 
way  of  increasing  his  unpopularity,  to  compel  him 
to  take  into  his  own  hands  the  punishment  of 
offenders  against  their  own  decrees.  Then  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  between  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  peasantry — which  their  respective 
governments  took  every  means  to  foster — involved 
him  in  ceaseless  annoyances  :  the  Portuguese  mule- 
teers deserted  if  he  passed  the  frontier  ;  and  the 
Spanish  ones  refused  to  carry  stores  or  provisions 
for  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese  troops. 

Thus  harassed  on  all  hands,  thwarted  by  three 
cabinets,  and  compelled  to  endure  the  follies  and 
remedy  the  blunders  of  them  all ;  reduced  to  attempt 
vast  enterprises  with  insuflBcient  means,  and  to 
make  the  blood  of  his  soldiers  atone  for  the  inca- 
pacity of  his  superiors  and  the  imbecility  of  his 
allies ;  sometimes  obliged  to  act  as  a  merchant, 
and  often  as  a  banker  and  financier,  in  order  to 
iupplcment  the  neglect  or  inefficiency  of  those  who 
should  have  served  him  ;  it  would  not  have  been 
surprising  if  he  had  sunk  under  the  pressure  and 
resigned  the  unequal  contest.  That  he  did  not  do 
■o,  IS  perhaps  the  greatest  proof  of  courage,  con- 
stancy, and  patriotism  that  could  have  been  given. 
**  Lord  Liverpool's  intimation  (writes Col.  Napier) 
that  neither  corn  nor  specie  could  be  had  from 
England,  threw  Lord  Wellington  on  his  own  re- 
sources for  feeding  his  troops.  lie  had  before 
created  a  paper-money  by  means  of  commissariat 
bills,  which,  bein^  paid  regularly  at  certain  periods, 
passed  current  with  the  people  when  the  national 
bonds  were  at  an  enormous  discount.  He  now,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Stuart  (our  minister  at  Lisbon), 
entered  into  commerce  to  supply  his  necessities. 
For,  having  ascertiiined  that  grain  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  especially  in  South  America,  could 
be  bought  for  bills  cheaper  than  it  sold  fjr  hard 
cash  in  fjisbon,  and  that  in  Egypt,  though  only  to 
bo  bought  with  specie,  it  was  at  a  reduced  price ; 
they  employed  mercantile  agents  to  purchase  it  tor 
the  army  account,  and,  after  filling  the  magazines, 
sold  the  overplus  to  the  inhabitants.  As  Mr.  Stuart 
could  obtain  no  assistance  from  the  English  mer- 
chants of  Lisbon,  in  a  traffic  which  interfered  with 
their  profits,  he  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  consuls 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  Portuguese 
islands,  and  to  the  English  minister  at  WashiHigton, 
desiring  them  to  negotiate  Treasury  bills ;  to  in- 
crease the  shipments  of  corn  to  Lisbon,  and  to  pay 
with  new  bills,  to  be  invested  in  such  articles  of 
British  manufacture  as  the  non-importation  law 
still  permitted  to  go  to  America.  By  this  com- 
plicated process  he  contrived  to  keep  something  in 
the  military  chest;  and  this  commerce  (which, 


Lord  Wellington  truly  observed,  was  not  what 
ought  to  have  en^ged  his  time  and  attention) 
saved  the  army  and  the  people,  when  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Percival  would  have  destroyed  both. 
Yet  it  was  afterwards  cavilled  at  and  censured  by 
ministers,  on  the  representations  of  the  merchants 
who  found  their  exorbitant  gains  interrupted  by 
it. 

**  Pressed  by  such  accumulated  difficulties,  and 
not  supported  in  England  as  he  deserved,  the  gen- 
eral, who  had  more  than  once  intimated  his  resolu- 
tion to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  now  serious- 
ly thought  of  executing  it.  Yet  when  he  considered 
that  the  cause  was  one  even  of  more  interest  to 
England  than  to  the  Peninsula ;  that  the  embar- 
rassments of  the  French  might  be  even  preater 
than  his  own  ;  and  that  Napoleon  himself,  gigantic 
as  his  exertions  had  been  and  were  likely  to  be, 
was  scarcely  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  conquering 
the  Peninsula  while  an  English  army  held  Portu- 
gal ;  when  he  considered  also  that  light  was  break- 
ing in  the  north  of  Europe  ;  that  the  chances  of  war 
are  many,  even  in  the  worst  of  times  ;  and,  above 
all,  when  his  mental  eye  caught  the  beams  of  his 
own  coming  glory — he  ouelled  his  rising  indica- 
tion, and  retempered  his  mighty  energies  to  bear 
the  buffet  of  the  tempest.''* 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  when  his 
patience,  which  seemed  absolutely  inexhaustible, 
was  so  severely  tried,  not  only  by  the  faults  of  his 
own  government  and  the  incapacity  of  his  allies, 
but  by  the  carelessness  and  disobedience  of  too 
many  of  his  own  officers — and  while  a  temper, 
naturally  stern  and  peremptory,  was  severely  tried 
by  every  imaginable  vexation,  yet  never  disturbed 
or  irritated  for  more  than  a  few  moments,  or  dis- 
proportionably  to  the  exciting  cause — the  duke 
found  time  to  look  after  and  give  his  mind  to  the 
minutest  details  of  the  service.  Nothing  which 
could  in  any  way  contribute  to  tho  efficiency  of 
his  army  or  the  welfare  of  his  troops,  was  deemcl 
too  unimportant  to  engage  his  attention.  Indeed, 
few  things  are  more  remarkable  in  the  character 
of  this  remarkable  man  than  the  power  with  which 
he  could  concentrate  his  whole  thoughts  upon  the 
immediate  matter  before  him,  however  critical  or 
distracting  were  the  circumstances  around  bim. 
His  despatches  relating  to  the  shoes  of  the  infantry, 
the  use  of  hair  gloves  or  the  curry-comb  by  the 
cavalry,  the  mode  of  packing  camp-kettles,  and  the 
most  desirable  size  ol  kettle  to  employ,  and  many 
other  matters,  written  during  the  pressure,  hurry, 
and  anxiety  of  actual  warfare,  are  singular  proofs 
of  his  indefatigable  activity  and  watchfulness. 
He  had,  too,  the  most  marvellous  faculty  of  ab- 
stracting his  mind  from  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments of  the  moment,  and  bringing  it  to  bear 
on  distant  subjects,  the  treatment  of  which  would 
seem  to  require  an  undivided  intellect  and  a  heart 
at  ease.  Like  those  of  Marlborough  and  Warren 
Hastings,  some  of  his  most  remarkable  despatches 
on  points  of  general  policy,  and  some  of  his  ablest 
discussions  with  ministers  at  home  on  their  yarious 
absurd  schemes  and  proceedings,  were  penned 
amid  his  greatest  dangers,  and  almost  in  the  crit- 
ical moments  of  actual  conflict.  ''All  these 
schemes,"  says  Col.  Napier,  after  enomeratins 
some  of  the  most  foolish,  **  were  duly  transmitted 
to  Lord  Wellington  and  Mr.  Stuart ;  and  the 
former  had,  while  in  the  field,  to  unravel  the 
intricacies,  to  detect  the  ^llacies,  and  to  combat 

•  Napier,  vi.  474. 
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the  wild  specalatioDS  of  men,  who,  in  profoaod 
ignorance  of  facts,  were  giving  a  loose  to  their 
imaginations  on  such  complicated  questions  of 
state.  It  was  while  preparmg  to  fight  Marmont 
(at  Salamanca)  that  he  had  to  expose  the  futility 
of  relying  on  a  loan ;  it  was  on  the  heights  of 
San  Christoval,  on  the  field  of  battle  itself,  that 
he  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
establish  a  Portuguese  bank ;  it  was  in  the  trenches 
of  Burgos  that  he  dissected  and  exposed  Funchal's 
schemes  of  finance,  and  exposea  the  folly  of 
attempting  the  sale  of  churcn  property  ;  it  was 
at  the  termination  of  the  retreat  that,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  rebuke  and  reasoning,  he  quelled  the  pro- 
posal to  live  by  forced  requisitions  ;  and,  on  each 
occasion,  he  showed  himself  as  well  acquainted 
with  these  subjects  as  he  was  with  the  mechan- 
ism of  armies." 

It  is  curious  to  compare  this  passage  with  the  ac- 
oount  given  by  Macaulay  of  the  coolness  of  Warren 
Hastings  afler  the  deadly  struggle  with  Nuncomar, 
the  great  Indian  civil  authority,  which  terminated 
in  the  defeat  and  execution  of  the  latter.  **  The 
head  of  the  combination  against  Hastings,  the 
richest,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  artful  of  the 
Hindoos,  distinguished  by  the  favor  of  those  who 
then  held  the  government,  fenced  around  by  the 
superstitious  reverence  of  millions,  was  hanged  in 
broad  day  before  many  thousands  of  people.  It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  oneof  the  letters  of 
Hastings  to  Dr.  Johnson  bears  date  a  very  few 
hours  after  the  death  of  Nuncomar.  While  the 
whole  settlement  was  in  commotion,  while  a 
mighty  and  ancient  priesthood  were  weeping  over 
the  remains  of  their  chief,  the  conqueror  in  that 
deadly  grapple  sat  down,  with  characteristic  self- 
possession,  to  write  about  the  'Tour  to  the  Heb- 
rides,' Jones*  *  Persian  Grammar,'  and  the  his- 
tory, traditions,  arts,  and  natural  productions  of 
Indfia." 

Notwithstanding  his  splendid  Qualities  as  a  com- 
mander, and  his  sedulous  attention  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  those  he  led,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington never  gained  the  affections  of  his  troops. 
Their  confidence  in  his  genius  was  unbounded,  but 
they  had  no  enthusiasm  for  hb  person.  Though 
inflexibly  iust,  yet  to  them  he  was  unbendine,  un- 
genial  and  severe.  He  had  nothing  of  the  histri- 
onic art  of  Napoleon,  none  of  the  universal  court- 
esy and  gentleness  of  Marlborough.  '*  It  seems 
(says  Napier)  to  be  a  drawback  to  the  peatness 
of  Lord  Wellington's  character,  that  while  capa- 
ble of  repressing  insubordination,  either  by  firm- 
ness or  dexterity,  as  the  case  may  require — capable, 
also,  of  magnanimously  disre^uxline,  or  danger- 
ously resenting  injuries,  his  praises  and  his 
censures  are  bestowed  indiscriminately,  or  so 
directed  as  to  acquire  partisans  and  personal  friends 
rather  than  the  attachment  of  the  multitude.  He 
did  not  make  the  hardworking  military  crowd  feel 
that  their  honest  unobtrusive  exertions  were  appre- 
ciated. In  this  he  differs  not  from  many  other 
groat  generals  and  statesmen,  but  he  thereby  &ib 
to  influence  masses,  and  his  genius  &lls  short  of 
that  sublime  flight  by  which  Hannibal  in  ancient, 
and  Napoleon  in  modem  times,  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  world." 

His  coolness  in  dan^r,  his  indi£&rence  to  oblo- 
quy, bis  hardihood  and  firmness  in  adhering  to  his 
plans  in  spite  of  blame,  opposition,  and  entreat;^, 
and  in  suffering  no  transient  schemes  to  divert  his 
attention  from  his  grand  ultimate  designs,  were 
displayed  in  every  incident  of  the  Peninsulax  war. 


On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Talavera,  with 
an  overwhelming  enemy  before  him,  worthless  and 
half  hostile  allies  on  his  flank,  and  little  apparent 
prospect  of  extricating  himself  from  a  position  in 
which  defeat  would  have  been  ruin  to  his  army  and 
his  cause,  and  would  have  damaged  his  reputation 
irretrievably  at  home,  he  was  as  placid  and  care- 
less as  if  he  had  a  clear  path  and  a  certain  victory 
before  him.  He  had  done  everything,  he  said,  that 
had  to  be  done,  or  could  be  done,  and  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  rest.  Notwithstanding  the 
vehement  entreaties  both  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese authorities — notwithstanding  the  strong 
pleadings  of  his  own  feelings,  he  resolutely  refused 
to  succor  Ciudiid  Rodrigo,  because  he  could  only 
do  so  at  the  price  of  risking  the  whole  object  and 
success  of  the  campaign,  indeed,  on  most  occa- 
sions of  peril  and  of  bloodshed — 

in  him  there  was  an  air 
As  deep,  but  far  too  tranquil  for  despair  ; — 
A  something  of  indiflference,  more  than  then 
Becomes  the  bravest,  if  they  feel  for  men. 

On  two  occasions,  however,  his  natural  sympathies 
overpowered  his  acquired  insensibility ;  and  the 
iron  warrior  was  shaken  by  a  passionate  burst  of 
grief— once  was  when  he  beheld  the  frightful 
butchery  at  Badajos ;  the  second  time,  when  his 
aide-de-camp  reported  the  irreparable  losses  at 
Waterloo.  In  both  cases  the  carnage  had  been 
foreseen;  but  the  object  w^as  deemed  worth  the 
price.  • 

The  duke's  noblest  quality  was  his  unswerving 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.  In  this  he  stands  out  in  splen- 
did contrast  to  nearly  all  the  great  captains  in  his- 
tory. The  motive  spring  of  Caesar,  Napoleon,  and 
Wallenstein,  was  personal  ambition ;  that  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  was  a  boyish  passion  for 
glory  ;  the  nobility  of  Hannibal  was  dasnedby  the 
vindictive  hatred  in  which  his  enterprise  origin- 
ated ;  the  fame  of  Marlborough  was  tarnished  by 
the  low  cravings  of  a  mean  and  grasping  avarice ; 
but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  far  from  in- 
sensible to  glory  or  rec&ess  of  character,  seems 
throughout  his  consistent  career  to  have  listened 
solely  to  the  voice  of  patriotism,  and  the  sentiment 
of  duty.  He  kept  one  object  steadily  in  view  ; 
amid  all  the  difficulties  and  vexations  of  his  Penin- 
sular campaigns,  he  felt  that  he  was  there  to  do 
his  duty,  to  defeat  the  enemy,  to  save  his  country. 
No  thought  of  self— no  paramount  preference  for 
his  own  fame — ^none  of  uiat  prudish  sensitiveness 
to  the  purity  of  his  own  reputation,  which  is  the 
form  selfishness  often  assumes  in  able  and  honor- 
able men,  ever  seemed  to  cross  his  mind.  He 
never  feared  to  encounter  obloquy,  if  it  lay  in  his 
way ;  he  never  shrank  from  putting  to  hazard  his 
own  professional  reputation,  if  the  welfare  of  "  the 
cause"  seemed  to  require  it.  Over  and  over  again 
he  undertook  enterprises  where  failure  was  prob- 
able, and  when  failure  would  have  been  fatal  to 
his  fame  ;  but  where  great  political  purposes  ren- 
dered it  desirable  that  the  effort  should  be  made. 
No  general,  tender  of  his  character,  would  have 
ventured  on  the  assaults  of  Badajos  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  The  physical  courage  which  he  dis- 
played in  chasing  the  French  from  Portugal  and 
Spain,  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  moral 
courage  which  he  manifested  in  facing  the  igno- 
rant and  disgraceful  clamors  of  the  English  opposi- 
tion, and  the  weak,  timid,  and  sometimes  criminal 
suggestions  of  the  English  ministers — in  fighting 
against  desperate  odds — in  retreating  in  t&  face 
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of  still  more  formidable  and  malignant  clamor. 
We  question  whether  in  the  whole  of  his  public 
career  he  ever  once  acted  from  any  considerations 
except  those  of  public  duty.  In  this  he  was  a  mar- 
vellous contrast  to  the  politicians  whom  he  served. 
**  There  was  a  ministerial  person  in  1810,  who,  in 
his  dread  of  the  parliamentary  opposition,  wrote 
to  Lord  Wellington,  complaining  of  his  inaction, 
and  calling  upon  him  to  do  something  that  would 
excite  a  public  sensation ;  anything  provided  blood 
was  spilt.  A  calm,  but  severe  rebuke,  and  the 
cessation  of  all  friendly  intercourse  with  the  writer, 
discovered  the  generars  abhorrence  of  this  detest- 
able policy."* 

This  single-minded  conscientiousness  is  the  more 
remarkable,  iuiismuch  as  the  duke  was  never  ad- 
dicted to  the  profession  of  any  high-flown  senti- 
ments of  morality.  lie  did  his  duty  without  much 
protestation  of  his  determination  to  do  nothing 
else.  But  for  simple,  straightforward,  disinter- 
ested devotion  to  principle,  among  leading  states- 
men, we  can  find  his  parallel  in  Washington  alone. 

The  political  qualifications  of  the  Duke  of  Wei-  : 
lington  were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  second  to  his  mill-  | 
tary  ones.     Indeed,  he  was  often  compelled  to  be  j 
mure  of  a  great  politician  than  of  a  great  general,  i 
Ilis  campaigning  movements  had  frequently  to  be 
guided  rather  with  reference  to  their  political  than  j 
to  their  military  effects.     He   had  to  encounter ; 
risks,  and  undertake  enterprises,  which  the  com- 
mon rules  of  generalship  would  have  forbidden,  out  | 
of  considerations   in   which  generalship   had  no . 
share.     He  had  to  a<iventure  oold  strokes,  which  | 
prudence  would  have  condemned,  in  order  to  keep  , 
up  the  spirits  of  both  the  English  and  Portuguese  ; 
people.     He  had  to  resign  splendid  chances,  to  en-  i 
dure  vexatious   delays,   to  submit  to   deplorable  ; 
inaction,  because  such  was  the  timidity  and  down-  ' 
heartedness  of  the  English  ministry,  that  he  dared 
not  risk  the  loss  of  a  single  brigade.     Repeatedly  j 
he  felt  called  upon  to  put  to  hazard  his  military  * 
reputation,  lest  the  great  political  objects  of  the  j 
war  should  have  been  endangered.     He  had  al- ; 
ways  to  bear  in  mind  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  ' 
great  struggle,  and  to  look  beyond  the  actual  bat-  \ 
tie,  or  the  immediate  campaign.     Those  who  re*  i 
gard  him  only  as  a  great  captain  will  both  judge  : 
him  unjustly  and  appreciate  him  ill.f    He  was,  in  | 
fact,  preeminently   a  statesman ;    and    notwith- 1 
standing  the  imperfect  success,  short  duration,  and 
speedy  overthrow  of  his  two  administrations  in 
England,  we  consider  that  he  was  a  truly  great : 
statesman.      But   his  statesmanship  was  of  the 
Administrative,  not  of  the  Parliamentary  or  Leg- 
islative order.     He  was  one  whose  genius  lay  in 
action,  not  in  words ;  and  in  a  system  in  which 
dialectics  and  rhetoric  Ijear  sway,  in  which  oratory 
opens    the  path   to  greatness,  and  covers   every 
species  of  incapacity,  he  was  overmatched,  and 
out  of  place. 

Therefore,  though  a  statesman  of  a  first-rate  or- 
der, he  was  not  a  statesman  of  the  modern  Britbh 
order.  *'  From  the  time  of  Charles  II.  to  our  own 
days,  a  peculiar  species  of  talent,  parliamentary 
talent,  has  been  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  quali- 
fications of  an  English  statesman.  It  has  stood  in 
the  place  of  all  other  acquirements.  It  has  cov- 
ered iterance,  rashness,  and  the  most  fatal  mal- 
ftdministration.     A  great  negotiator  ia  nothing 
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compared  with  a  great  debater ;  and  a  minister 
who  can  make  a  successful  speech  need  trouble 
himself  little  about  an  unsuccessful  expedition. 
This  is  the  talent  which  has  made  judges  without 
law,  and  diplomatists  without  French ;  which  has 
sent  to  the  Admiralty  men  who  did  not  know  the 
stem  of  a  ship  from  her  bowsprit,  and  to  the  India 
Board  men  who  did  not  know  the  di£ferenoe  be- 
tween a  rupee  and  a  pagoda  ;  which  made  a  foiv 
eign  secretary  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  as  George  II.  said, 
had  never  opened  Vattel,  and  which  was  very  near 
making  a  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  Mr.  Sher- 
idan, who  could  not  work  a  sum  in  long  division.  **• 

In  such  a  system  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
knew  how  to  govern,  but  not  how  to  argue  and 
hiu*angue,  had  no  fair  field,  and  could  scarcely 
meet  with  due  appreciation.  He  was  a  statesman 
not  of  the  class  to  which  Bolingbroke,  Pitt,  Can- 
ning, Peel,  and  Thiers  belonged  ;  but  of  the  order 
of  Richelieu,  Alberoni,  Oxenstiern,  Hardenberg, 
abroad,  and  of  Walsingham,  Cromwell,  Clive,  and 
Hasting,  at  home.  He  was  a  statesman  rather 
for  Spam,  Austria,  or  France,  than  for  England  ; 
and  m  England  would  have  been  better  placed 
under  the  House  of  Tudor  than  under  the  House 
of  Hanover.  He  had  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
popular  capacity  :f  what  he  had  seen  of  the 
abortive  attempt  of  self-government,  and  of  Uie 
miserable  intrigues  and  imbecility  of  popalar 
assemblies  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  had  mrtified 
this  contempt;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  the  language  of  the  public  press, 
the  conduct  of  popular  orators,  and  or  the  liberal 
opposition,  during  his  Peninsular  campaigns,  were 
assuredly  not  calculated  to  weaken  it.  Hence  his 
opposition  to  parliamentary  reform.  Hence  his 
sagacious  estimates-exaggerated  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly not  far  astray — of  the  added  difficulties 
which  that  measure  would  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
king's  government.  He  saw  that  such  an  organic 
change  would  render  the  government  of  the  country 
a  new  act — and  an  act  of  no  ordinary  perplenty 
and  labor.  He  did  not  know  the  extent  to  which 
the  country  could  govern  itself,  and  supplement  the 
deficiencies  of  its  rulers.  But  whenever  the  duke. 
was  called  upon  to  ac^  as  a  statesman,  all  his  native 
superiority  stood  forth.  Whatever  he  did,  be  did 
well.  His  management  of  the  army  of  occupation 
in  France  showed  what  he  was  as  a  negotiator. 
His  speeches  and  conduct  at  the  period  of  Catholic 
emancipation  showed  his  conception  of  the  duty 
of  an  Endish  minister.  He  was  no  party  man. 
He  considered  solely  what  was  best  to  be  done 
under  the  circumstances — what  course  was  most 
desirable  for  the  country — what  course  would  be 
most  likely  to  insure  its  welfare,  and  avert  the  evils' 
which  menaced  it ; — and  this  course  he  recom- 
mended simply  and  pursued  steadily,  without  ref> 
erence  to  its  inconsistency  with  his  previous  opin- 
ions, or  its  obnoxiousness  to  the  party  whose 
leader  he  was  commonly  considered.  He  regarded 
himself  always  as  holding  office  merely  to  save  bis 
kin^  and  country.  He  looked  at  and  treated  each 
subject  and  each  emergency  as  it  came  before  him, 
not  as  a  party  chief,  but  as  a  British  administra>> 
tive  statesman. 

There  are  several  remarkable  points  of  similarity 
between  Wellington's  career  and  character,  and 
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t  The  duke  was  esBentially  aristooratio  in  his  notions 
of  govermnent.  See  Napier,  vi  444,  (and  in  many  otj^er 
plsees.) 
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those  of  three  of  the  ablest  English  commanders  of  From  the  Spectator 

modern  times.     Like  Clive,  he  was  distinguished 

for  the  marvellous  vigor,  promptitude,  and  daring  SONNETS 

of  his  operations — for  the  steady  and  unswerving 

.Aiicj                 xi            '^•lu'i.uuj  ON   THK  DEATH  OF  WELLINOTON. 

^zer  which  he  fixed  upon  the  special  object  he  had  a/*^***  v.  »»*-*i^ 

m  view — for  his  courage  in  encountering  any  odds  i. 

and  any  obloquv.     He  showed  a  capacity  for  gov-  w    i            *  i  ..*  lu  ^  •    *u      i    • 

^.      j^  'i-i«      •                   '  r    •      /  *u  ?    r  We  have  not  lost  thee  in  thy  elonous  prime, 
ernment  and  politics  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  gtrong-hearted  hero  of  trie  English  mould  ! 
\V  arren  Hastings,  with  the  same  indomitable  and  jjor  with  vexed  nations'  rights  to  win  or  hold 
indefatigable  patience,  the  same  impassive  temper,  j^  g^me  convulsed  and  peril-clouded  time  ; 
the  same  sublime  imperturbability.     But  he  never  Nor  'mid  the  querulous  yells  of  half-fledgcd  crime, 
stooped  to  the  unscrupulous  violence  of  Clive,  or  By  folly  led,  fantastically  bold, 
the  enormous  iniustices  of  Hastings.    It  is  between  'Mid  peaceful  days  we  watched  thee  growing  old, 
Wellington  and  Marlborough,  however,  that  the  Veteran  of  Duty,  simple  yet  sublime  ! 
parallel  runs  closest.     Both  had  to  struggle  against  And  thou  hast  lived,  yet  not  outlived,  thy  day  ; 
incapable  ministers  and  factious  enemies  at  home.  And  that  no  charm  thy  destiny  could  renew — 
Both  were  constantly  hampered,  and  often  nearly  That  thou  wast  mortal  like  the  rest,  we  knew. 
niined,hy  the  results  of  parliamentary  intrigues,  and  ^^^Jt^  '^  is  strange  to  deem  thee  passed  away— 
the  inherent  stinginess  of  a  democratic  government.  ?*;  brave  m  fight,  m  council  wise  and  true. 
Both  were  drivtn   nearly  distracted  by  jealous,  A  king  of  men  through  life,  though  crowned  at  Wa. 
fikithless,  and  incompetent  allies.     Both  found  it  a  ^  ' 
harder  task  to  fight  their  friends  than  their  ene- 
mies.    Wellington  had  to  contend  with  the  *'  cat  ''* 
and  dog"   hatred  of  Snaniards  and  Portuguese,  With  thee  an  age  embodied  slipped  away, 
and  the  incapacity  of  both  governments.     Marl-  A  living  image  of  the  eventful  past, 
borough  had  perpetually  to  mediate  between  the  What  wonder  that  with  full  eyes  backward  cast, 
Austrians  and  Duteh,  to  soothe  their  jealousies,  Once  more  we  trace  thy  ever-brightening  way, 
pacify  their  pride,  appease  their  unceasingly  recur-  And  dwell  on  all 't  was  thine  to  do  or  8;\y  ? 
ring  quarrels,  and  endure  their  scandalous  misbe-  ^  chief!  in  blameless  glory  unsurpassed, 
havior.     Both  were  repeatedly  obliged  to  forego  A  sun  to  cheer,  no  lightning-fljish  to  blast— 
their  own  wishes,  and  suppress  their  own  feelings,  ^he  tyrant  s  scourge,  but  Law  and  Order  s  stay, 
for   fear  of  endantrerin?   an   insecure  but   indis-  ^   '"^  country's  wonder  to  the  last — 
, ,       „.           ^T.,  ^,,           ,              ir      I   *.u  "  Farewell  !     Be  ours  to  mourn  thee  as  we  may  : 
pensablo  alliance.      Marlborough  was  offered  the  ^^^   ^j^jj^  y^.^       ^^^^  ^^„  ^^  j.^„j      ^,4^ 

yiceroyalty  of  the  Netherlands,  which  would  have  ^here  thou  shaft  sleep,  thy  place  right  nobly  won, 
given  him  the  power  and  independence  necessary  i^  yonder  dome,  an  Englishman  may  pray, 
to  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans  ;  but  he  magnan-  «« (Jod  grant  our  land  once  more  as  great  a  son  !" 
imously  declined  it,  to  allay  the  exasperation  of 
the  Duteh.     Wellington  was  offered  the  govern- 
ment of  Portugal,  which  would  have  been  mvalu-  '"* 
able  to  him  as  a  general ;  but  he  feared  the  polit-  **  Ood  grant  our  land  once  more  as  great  a  son — 
ical  mischief  of  such  an   arrangement,   and  he  As  self-forgetful  in  his  country's  cause, 
refused  it.     Both  generals  were  repeatedly  pre-  True  to  her  throne,  her  temples,  and  her  laws — 
vented  from  following  up  their  victories  by  the  As  he  who  rests,  his  race  of  glory  run, 
most  vexatious  interferences  at  home,  and  the  im-  '^'^  ^^^  S'*®  voice  of  our  prolonged  applause  » 

practicable   behavior  of  the  aUied  troops.    Both  ^^a'???''® iT?  u-       u           t^?% 
!-«v-«  ^A.««  «^«.^«iu^  4.^  ...«-««  *u^  ^«-;««/ «««^-«i  Self-bound  like  him  wherever  Duty  draws  !'* 
were  often  «)mpelled  to  merge  the  daring  geneiul  ^^^^  afterthought  thy  tomb  may  teiih  each  one. 
in  the  prudent  and   far-seeing  statesman.*     In  ..  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^     ^^^^           ^^ 
management  of  men,  M^lborough  wa«  the  supe-  ^ill  do  his  duty  !"  thus  the  enthusiast  said, 
nor.     Everybody  loved   him,  and  nobody  could  And  through  each  heart  the  shock  electric  ran  : 
resist  him.     His  powers  of  fascination  were  un-  Near  his  we  lay  thy  grave,  time-honored  head- 
rivalled.     He  could  persuade  any  one  to  anything.  Oh  !  spare  of  speech,  twin  glory  of  our  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fame  of  Marlborough  is  Thy  seal  Is  sel  on  that  august  demand  ! 
sadly  chequered  and  tarnished  by  early  vices  and 
mean  desires.     That  of  Wellington  has  no  draw- 
hack.     And  if  true  greatness  consists  in  overcoming 

obstacles— and  must,  therefore,  be  measured  by  ^™^  "**  ^^^  AdvoitiMr. 
the  amount  of  the  obstacles  overcome,  in  propor-  LINES 
tion  to  the  means  of  surmounting  them — the  great- 
ness of  Wellington  muist  be  estimated  far  beyond  written  at  sunset  oct.  220, 1862. 
that  of  Marlborough  ;  for  there  was  no  comparison 

in  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  difficulties  which  Sink  thou  Autumnal  Sun  I 

they  had  to  encounter.     He  has  left  behind  him  The  trees  will  miss  the  radiance  of  thine  eye, 

an  enduring  reputation,  founded  not  on  splendid  £}*<*  ,"*  their  Joseph-coat  of  many  a  dye  ; 

days,  but  on  painful  years— not  on  the  success  of  ^ho  clouds  will  miss  thee  m  thy  fadmg  sky, 

haiardous  achievements,  which  might  have  been  ®"*  ^^^  ^^^^F  «°«^^  ^^^  "^^^  "^^^  "*»' 

owing  but  to  the  inspiration  of  a  happ^  moment,  7  0*  g  ory    one. 

bat  on  toilsome  campaigns,  won  against  heavy  8'  k  th       f    obi     li  ht ' 

Odd.  by  sWful  combination,  by  deUberate  science^  ^^  lallil  Wl'momSl  tiZ  in  its'darkeninghour  ; 

by  fortitude  which  nothing  could  exhaust,  by  sub-  j^  ^^^^                  ^t  ^    retiring  power, 

lime  daring,  and  stiU  subPimer  patienoo.  ^h^^  shining  orb  of  mind,  thou  beacon-tower  ! 

Be  ti^  great  memory  still  a  guardian  might, 

*  For  partieolars,  see  Allson'i  *<  Life  of  Marlborough."  When  thoa  art  gone  from  sight. 
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Prom  the  Examiner.       interrupted  by  a  gentleman  usher,  who,  opening  tht 

Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  cTOberkirch,  Countess  de  dSnost!^'"'''''''''^'^'  "  "^  '°'^'"''  ^^'  ^"''* 
Montbrison.     Written  by  herself  and  edited  by       i  J^^  ^   y^^^  q^.^^,^. .  i  j^ad  bcani  this  adven- 
her  grandson,  the  Count  de  Montbrison.     Ihree  tu^er  spoken  of  since  my  arrival  in  Strasbur^,  but  I 
volumes.     Colburn  and  Co.  had  not  yet  met  him.     I  was  stunned  at  seeing  him 
,-,                              .            .          a*    ^  :i   j.t         Tkr  eutcr  iu  this  manner  into  the  mansion  of  the  bishop/ 
Thoroughly  genuine  and  unaffected,  these  Me-  ^  ^ear  him  announced  with  this  pomp  ;  and  still 
moxrs  display  the  whole  mmd  of  a  woman  who  was  ^ore  was  I  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
well  worth  knowing,  and  relate  a  large  part  of  her  received.     He  liad  been  in  Alsice  since  the  month  of 
experience  among  people  with  wh()se  names  and  September,  and  had  en  used  great  com  motion,  pretend- 
oharacters  the  world  will  be  at  all  times  busy.     A  iug  to  cure  all  sorts  of  maladies.     As  he  not  only  re- 
true  woman  and  a  keen  observer,  indoctrinated  in  fused  to  take  money,  but  even  bestowed  a  great  deal 
•11   the   prepossessions   of  the   old   nobility,   yet  on  the  poor,  large  crowds  followed  him,  not withstand- 
fuperior   to  most  of  its  prejudices   in  the  secret  »ng  the  failure  of  his  so-called  univei-sal  p^inacea.    He 
corners  of  her  heart,  a  little  superstitious,  not  at  only  cured  hypochondriacs,  or  those  whose  imagina- 


as  her  bosom  friends  tenderly  called  her—was  the  ^^  ^^g  ^^  ^^^    ^^,^^  ^^    j^     ^^  ^1,^       j^j  of  which 

very  woman  to  wnte  memoirs  that  would  interest  i  ^peak,  in  order  to  dazzle  the  vulgar  mind,  he  slept 

future  generations.  in  a  fauteuil  and  ate  nothing  hut  cheese. 

We   commend    the    volumes    before    us   most  He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  handsome,  but  never 

heartily  to  every  reader.     They  were  written  by  have  I  seen  a  more  reniarkaLle  countenance.     His 

the  baroness  in   the  bloom  of  her   own  life  and  glance  was  so  penetr:iting  that  cue  would  be  almost 

health,  and  though  they  narrate  many  experiences  tempted  to  call  it  supernatural.     I  could  not  describs 

•f  life  in  a  corrupt  court,  everything  comes  to  us  the  expression  of  his  eyes  ;  it  w.ip,  so  tos  ly,  a  mixturt 

on  her  pages  through  a  mind  so  pure   and  true,  of  ^^^^  and  i^^-     H^*  attracted  and  repulsed,  and, 

that  we  are  never  shocked ;  while  at  the  same  ^^>^s^  ^^  terrified,  inspired  an  insurmountable  curi- 

time  the  whole  narration  is  so  fresh  a  transcript  ""^'^y-     Two  portraits  have  been  piin ted  of  him   both 

of  what  seemed  most  interesting  in  the  writer's  l^^^^  good  likenesses,   and  jet  each  widely  dillerent 

...                       °           .    ,       m,     ,  from  the  other.     He  wore,  attjichel  to  his  watch-chain 

own  experience,  that  we  are  never  ^-earied      Ihat  ^^^            j^j^  g            diamonds  which,  if  they  wert 

IS  to  say,  of  course,  if  we  skip  all  the  pedigrees  ^^at  they  appearcnl,  would  be  worth  a  king's  ransom. 
The  baroness  esteems  birth  very  highly  ;  and  He  pretended  that  they  were  his  own  manufacture, 
when  she  speaks  of  any  one  for  the  first  time,  if  All  this  frippery  reveale<.l  unmistakably  the  char- 
he  should  happen  to  have  a  father  and  a  grand-  latan. 

father,  she  thinks  it  due  to  state  the  fact,  and  Scarcely  had  the  cardinal  perceived,  than  he  ran  ta 
mention  who  they  are.  All  this,  however,  adds  to  meet  him  ;  and,  whilst  he  saluted  him  at  the  door,  said 
the  character  and  charm  of  the  whole  book.  The  something  which  I  did  not  tiy  to  overhear.  Both 
baroness  docs  not  mystify  herself ;  her  weak  sides  approached  us.  I  had  risen  at  the  same  time  as  ths 
are  patent  enough,  but  they  are  pleasant  little  bishop,  but  immediately  resumed  n)y  place,  not  wish- 
weaknesses  belonging  to  her  period  and  to  the  ing  te  allow  this  adventurer  to  belicNC  that  I  would 
station  that  she  held  f  ^""L^.^lu-  ?"y  ,**>*«°t^«"v  ^  ^"«!  however,  soon 
In  her  first  chanter  she  franklv  savs—  ^°^^^  ^  ^^^^^  of  him,  and  I  acknowledge  now,  m  aU 
^                        /J  humility,  that  I  had  no  cause  to  repent,  having  always 

I  may  perhaps  have  lingered  a  little  too  long  over  ***?,.*  P^.*^^**  ^""^  *^®  marvellous, 

these  accounts  of  my  family,  but  I  do  not  regret  it.  "^  eminence  contrived  at  the  end  of  about  five  min- 

In  the  first  place,  I  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  known  *^^»  not  without  some  opposition  on  my  part,  as  weU 

from  what  race  I  have  sprung  ;  I  feel  it  to  be  a  con-  *«  ^"^  ^^^*?f  ^f  d'Oberkirch,  to  make  the  conversation 

*                 --  general.     He  had  the  tact  not  to  name  me  ;  had  ht 

done  so  I  should  have  instiintly  risen  ;   but  he  con- 

_                                                      oresent  dav  ^^^^'^  *o  manage  the  conversation  so  that  his  protege 

oair"trifles7*and   iTJkVTn  my'future''"^n-in-law,  if  somethnes  addressed  us   and  politeness  obliged  us  to 

Providence  should  send  me  one  in  the  midst  of  the  ^^P'^'     Caghostro  all  this  time  continued  to  stare  at 

ehaos  which  surrounds  us,  and  which  seems  about  to  J"! ,'  ^J  husband  made  me  a  sign  to  come  away,  but 

swallow  up  all  social  order  ;  I  ask,  I  say,  in  my  son-  ^  ^^^^  ^^«  8  ^.'^^^  ""[  ^^f  f  ^^^P  n^jstenous  eyes  enter 

in-law,  only  high  birth  ;  there  is  a  remedy  for  every  «»y>8om  like  a  gimblet      I  can  find  no  better  com- 

defect  but  the  want  of  that.  {?''««'?  ,^  «^P^«  *H  f  T/  ^}%  PJ"^^^^  ^P^**  '"•• 

He  suddenly  interrupted  M.  de  Rohan,  who,  par  pa^ 

At  the  same  time  there  are  scattered  through  renthese,  was  overwhelmed  with  joy,  and  said  to  mt 

her  book   little   expressions  of  fatigue  over  the  f )*Pj^,                     xi.it                 i. 

ceremonials  of  courts,  of  intense  enjoyment  of  the  ^^I^^^  ^^^  ™^*^^''  no  longer  lives  ;  you  havt 

r..           PI*          n  a         *^jri.u  scarcely  known  her,  and  you  have  one  daughter.    You 

ease  of  nature,  of  a  love  of  flowers  and  of  other  „^«  xi^r  ^„i„  ^„.,„u*^^  /e  ,.^.,^  f„„»;i„  „«^  ««„  win 

.,  .             1  •  i      1         i_        r  'i^i-r  11    XL                 »  ^^^  the  only  aaughter  oi  your  lamily,  and  you  will 

things,  which  show  how  faithfully  the  woman's  have  no  more  children. "                     ^»          ^ 

heart  was  beating  under  the  constraints  of  an  ab-  i  ^as  so  surprised  that  I  looked  round  me,  not  sup- 
surd  etiquette.  Nevertheless  she  can  stand  upon  posing  it  possible  that  he  could  have  the  audacity  to 
her  dignities  ri^ht  royally.  Witness  a  scene  like  address  a  kdy  of  my  rank  in  such  a  place  and  such  a 
the  following,  in  which  she  meets  for  the  first  presence.  I  thought  he  was  speaking  to  somebody 
time,  at  the  house  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  an  else,  and  did  not  answer. 

adventurer  who  made  some  noise  in  the  worid.  **  Reply*  madam,"  said  the  cardinal,  with  a  sup* 

plicating  air. 

A  very  interesting  conversation  then  oommenoed,  in  ««  My  lord,  Madame  d'Oberkirch  speaks  upon  sack 

which  I  took  a  real  pleasure,  the  cardinal  being  both  subjects  only  with  those  with  whom  she  has  the  honor 

well-informed  and  well-bred,  when  we  were  suddenly  of  being  acquainted,**  replied  my  husband,  in  a  toD» 
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that  was  almost  impertinent  I  feared  that  he  might 
Ibrget  the  respect  dne  to  the  bishop. 

Ue  rose  and  made  a  haughty  salute.  I  did  the 
Mune.  The  cardinal,  accustomed  to  find  flatterers  in 
all  who  approached  him,  was  embarrassed  ;  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  ;  however,  he  drew  near  to  M. 
d'Oberkirch,  Cagliostro  still  staring  at  me,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  words  so  soothing  that  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  their  influence. 

**  M.  de  Cagliostro  is  a  learned  man  ;  we  must  not 
treat  him  as  an  ordinary  person,"  added  he.  **  Re- 
main a  few  moments,  my  dear  baron  ;  allow  Madame 
d'Oberkirch  to  reply  ;  there  is  neither  sin  nor  impro- 
priety, I  assure  you  ;  and  even  if  there  were,  have  I 
not  the  power  of  absolving  in  reserved  cases?'* 

**  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  of  your  flock,  my 
lord,"  interrupted  M.  d'Oberkirch,  with  some  slight 
remains  of  ill-humor. 

**  I  know  that  but  too  well,  sir,  and  am  sorry  for  it 
You  would  do  honor  to  our  church.  Baroness,  tell  us 
whether  M.  de  Cagliostro  has  been  mistaken — tell  us, 
I  pray  you." 

**  He  has  not  been  mistaken  as  to  what  concerns  the 
past,"  I  replied  ;  not  being  able  to  refuse  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  tne  truth. 

**  And  I  am  as  little  mistaken  in  what  concerns  the 
ftiture,'*  said  Cagliostro,  in  a  tone  so  metallic  that  it 
echoed  like  the  sound  produced  by  a  trumpet  veiled 
with  crape. 

I  will  candidly  confess  that  I  felt  at  that  moment  an 
intense  desire  to  consult  that  man,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  annoying  M.  d'Oberkirch,  whose  aver- 
sion for  all  these  mummeries  I  knew  well,  could  pre- 
vent me.  The  cardinal  stared  open-mouthed  ;  he  was 
•▼idently  under  the  control  of  this  skilful  juggler,  as 
he  has  since  too  well  proved.  That  day  will  remain 
forever  engraven  on  my  memory.  It  was  with  diflfi- 
eulty  that  I  tore  myself  from  a.  fascination  which  I 
cannot  yet  comprehend,  but  whose  influence  I  could 
not  deny.  I  have  not  yet  finished  with  Cagliostro  ; 
and  what  I  am  about  to  relate  is  at  least  as  extraordi- 
nary, and  more  generally  known,  than  what  I  have 
narrated.  lie  predicted  the  death  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  and  even  foretold  the  hour  at  which 
she  should  expire.  M.  de  Rohan  told  it  to  me  in  the 
evening,  and  it  was  five  days  after  that  the  news  ar- 
rived. 

In  lookin<2;  over  these  pages  for  a  few  selections 
that  will  illustrate  our  eood  opinion,  we  are  bewil- 
dered amon^;  riches.  They  are  a  perfect  magazine 
of  pleasant  anocdotcs  and  interesting  characteristic 
things.  The  buroncss  in  her  youth  oecame  a  house 
friend  in  the  little  court  of  Montb^liard,  from 
which  proceeded  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Grand 
Duke  Paul,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Rus- 
ua.  The  future  grand  duchess  was  the  bosom  friend 
of  the  baroness,  and  the  more  than  sisterly  affec- 
tion was  retained  by  them  both  until  the  last.  Paul, 
and  his  warm-hearted  beautiful  wife,  travelled 
from  Russia  under  the  names  of  Count  and  Countess 
du  Nord,  and  remained  some  time  in  Paris,  whither 
the  Baroness  d'()l)erkirch  was  taken  by  her  husband 
that  she  might  rejoin  her  friend.  Life  in  Alsatia, 
at  Strashurg,  and  Montbeliard,  is  therefore  suc- 
ceeded by  a  chronicle  of  life  among  the  court  circles, 
the  poets  and  philosophers,  the  balls  and  theatres, 
of  Paris  in  17H2.  Afterwards  there  is  a  further 
account  of  residence  in  Paris  during  the  years  '84 
and  '86,  when  the  authoress  was  taken  thither  by 
the  Duchess  de  Bourbon. 

The  amiable  Grand  Duke  Paul,  and  hi«  wife,  tre 
in  these  memoirs  depicted  with  a  completenefB  that 
imparts  extreme  value  to  the  book.  The  relatioM 
that  existed  between  the  baronees  and  tbie  Tonne 
eotiple  were  meet  intimate  and  oonfidenfeial,  and 


she  writes  down  her  experience  without  reserve. 
In  her  pleasant  little  introduction  to  her  labor,  shf 
alludes  to  this  freedom  of  speech.  We  will  quote 
from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

The  pages  which  I  present  to  my  reader  are  not 
memoirs,  they  are  rather  recollections.  I  have  never 
had  the  slightest  pretension  to  be  a  bet  esprity  or  to 
occupy  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.  I  write  that  I 
may  pass  over  in  my  mind  the  principal  events  of  my 
life  ;  they  are  deeply  interesting  to  me,  nor  will  they 
be  less  so  to  my  daughter.  I  know  not  in  what  light 
they  may  appear  to  others.  I  speak  little  of  what 
concerns  myself  personally  ;  just  as  much  as  is  neceft> 
sary  to  make  me  known,  and  to  prove  that  I  have  seen 
what  I  relate.  My  thoughts  and  my  reflections  are 
exclusively  my  own  ;  I  am  not  accountable  to  any 
person  for  them.  My  recollections  are  dear  to  me 
because  I  alone  have  a  right  to  them.  To  divulge 
them  would  be  to  diminish  the  happiness  they  afibrd 
me.  These  pages,  then,  are  but  as  a  casket  in  which  I 
place  them,  whence  I  may  draw  them  forth  in  my  old 
age. 

I  write  these  pages  in  1789,  in  my  thirty-fifth  year. 
I  kept,  in  '82,  a  journal  in  which  I  minutely  detailed 
my  travels,  with  Madame  la  comtesse  du  Nord,  to 
Paris  and  fwm  thence,  through  Brittany,  Normandy, 
Picardy,  Holland,  and  the  Electoral  States. 

I  observed  the  same  practice  in  '84  and  '86,  during 
two  visits  I  made  to  Paris,  whither  I  was  drawn  by 
the  kindness  with  which  H.  S.  H.  Madame  la  duchesse 
de  Bourbon  deigned  to  honor  me.  I  combine  these 
journals  and  these  notes  to  form  a  history  of  the  first 
thirty-five  years  of  my  life.  I  speak  in  it  of  those  that  I 
have  known  ;  of  fiicts  of  which  I  have  been  the  witness  ; 
of  the  remarkable  personages  of  this  century  with  whom 
I  have  been  intimately  or  distantly  acquainted,  or  with 
whom  I  have  had  either  personal  or  family  conneo- 
tions.  I  add  some  of  the  letters  which  have  been 
written  to  me  by  H.  I.  H.  Madame  la  grande-duchesse 
Maria  Foederowna.  This  august  princess,  spite  of  her 
abode  in  a  foreign  land,  still  entertains  for  me  the 
deep  and  tender  afifection  which  sprung  up  in  our  in- 
fancy, and  is  good  enough  to  write  to  me  sometimes. 
My  respectful  devotedness  to  this  amiable  princess  is 
one  of  the  most  profound  sentiments  of  my  heart  Af 
these  memoirs  may  one  day  meet  the  eye  of  the  care- 
less or  the  cold,  I  would  scruple  to  interweave  in  them 
that  part  of  our  correspondence  which  is  solely  con- 
fidential ;  I  cannot,  however,  resist  the  desire  of 
making  my  daughter  and  her  children,  if  she  ever 
have  any,  acquainted  with  this  noble  mind,  thit 
tender  heart,  and  this  pure  and  lofty  imagination, 
which  the  highest  degree  of  worldly  honors  has  never 
for  a  moment  been  able  to  corrupt,  and  which  uncon- 
sciously reveal  themselves  in  this  correspondence. 

In  connexion  with  the  ill-fated  Paul,  there  is  a 
story  told  in  the  memoirs  which  will  take  its  plaoe 
at  once  among  the  stories  to  be  told  by  firesides, 
as  authentic  bevond  question «  and  by  no  means. to 
be  explained.  We  subjoin  this  story,  to  be  believed 
or  not  in  proportion  to  the  faith  of  the  reader. 
Luckily  for  themselves,  sceptics  n>Jiy  fall  back  upon 
the  subsequent  record  by  the  })arone83  of  the 
grand  duke's  emijarrassment  at  having  told  her 
such  a  tale,  and  his  assurance  after  some  daye 
that  it  was  a  mere  bagatelle  of  his  own,  a  folly,  a 
fiction.  The  baroness  declares,  however,  that  hie 
manner  at  the  time  was  earnest,  and  that  his  sub-, 
aeqnent  pioteekations  sprang  only  out  of  a  desire 
to  uneav  what  he  had  said,  because  he  waa 
aehamea  of  what  he  yet  believed.  We  leave  thet 
reader  to  jncljg  for  himself.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  whether  Plaul  relates  an  actual  hallucination 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  lets  his  mind 
play  sadly  over  the  Ostend  oysters,  there  is  the 
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shadow  of  the  future  hanging  dark  over  his  tale. 
Iq  either  ease  it  is  a  presentiment,  only  in  one 
case  it  would  have  been  more  vivid  than  in  the 
other.  We  have  only  to  premise  that  Kourakim 
was  the  grand  duke's  fidiLs  achates.  "  I  love  him," 
he  used  sometimes  to  say  to  the  grand  duchess, 
'*  as  much  as  you  love  Madame  d  Oberkirch." 

We  got  some  very  delicious  small  oysters,  fat  and 
tempting,  which  we  were  told  could  only  be  got  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Osteud.  The  grand-duke  was  very 
agreeable  during  supper.  I  do  not  remember  how  it 
happened  that  we  began  to  speak  of  presentiments, 
dreams,  &c.,  and  everybody  told  some  mysterious  tale, 
except  the  grand-duke,  who  did  not  say  a  word. 

*•  And  you,  monseigneur,**  said  the  Prince  de  Ligne 
(whom  we  found  before  us  at  Brussels),  "  have  you 
nothing  to  tell  ?  Is  Russia  without  the  marvellous  ; 
have  devils  and  sorcerers  failed  to  cast  their  spelb 
around  you?" 

The  grand-duke  raised  his  head  and  said — 

"  Kourakim  knows  that  I  could  tell  my  tale  as  well 
as  another  ;  but  I  wish  to  dispel  such  recollections  ; 
they  have  annoyed  me  sufficiently  already." 

No  person  spoke,  and  the  prince,  looking  at  his  friend 
with  a  look  of  i*eal  sadness,  said — 

"  Is  it  not  true,  Kourakim,  that  something  very 
strange  has  happened  to  me  ?" 

**  So  strange,  monseigneur,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  confidence  I  feeT  in  whatever  you  say,  I  can  only 
look  on  it  as  a  trick  of  your  imagination." 

•*  It  is  true,  very  true,  and  if  Madame  d*Oberkirch 
will  promise  not  to  tell  it  to  my  wife,  I  will  relate  it  to 
you.  But  I  must  ask  the  same  secrecy  from  you, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  for  it  would  be  very 
disagreeable  to  have  a  ghost  story,  in  which  I  played 
a  part,  told  through  all  Europe." 

We  all  promised,  and  I,  at  least,  have  faithfully 
kept  my  word.  If  these  memoirs  ever  see  light,  it  will 
be  when  the  present  generation  will  have  passed  away, 
and  none  will  live  who  could  feel  interest  in  the  tale. 
Here  it  is  in  the  prince's  own  words  : — 

**  I  was  one  evening,  or  rather  one  night,  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  with  Kourakim  and  two  ser- 
vants. We  had  been  together  all  the  evening  in  my 
palace,  talking  and  smoking,  and  we  thought  to  refresh 
ourselves  by  an  incognito  moonlight  walk.  The 
weather  was  not  cold,  for  it  was  the  finest  part  of  our 
spring  ;  very  different,  however,  from  the  vernal 
beauty  of  more  southern  countries.  Our  conversation 
was  neither  religious  nor  serious,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
very  gay,  and  Kourakim  was  uttering  jest  after  jest 
on  the  people  that  we  occasionally  met.  I  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  servants,  and  the  other  was  behind 
Kourakim,  who  walked  a  few  steps  behind  me.  The 
moonlight  was  so  strong  that  one  could  read  a  letter, 
and  consequently  the  shadows  were  very  dark.  As  I 
turned  a  street,  I  saw  in  a  doorway  a  tall,  slight  man, 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloak  like  a  Spaniard,  and  with  a 
military  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes.  He  appeared  to  be 
waiting  for  some  person  ;  and,  just  as  I  passed,  he 
stepped  out  and  walked  on  my  left  side,  but  without 
uttering  a  word.  I  could  not  distinguish  a  single  feat- 
ure of  his  face,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  his  feet  in 
touchinr;  the  flags  made  a  very  strange  sound,  as  of 
stone  falling  upon  stone.  I  was  very  much  surprised 
at  this  ;  but  still  more  when,  after  a  little  time,  I  felt 
my  left  side,  to  which  he  kept  quite  close,  become  icy 
cold.     I  shivered,  and  turning  to  Kourakim  said — 

**  *  This  is  a  strange  companion  that  we  have  got.* 

'*  *  What  companion  ?'  said  he. 

*'  *  This  man  that  is  walking  at  my  left  hand,  and 
who  makes  noise  enough,  I  think,  to  make  him  re- 
marked. * 

''  Kourakim  opened  his  eyes  with  amazement,  and 
declared  that  there  was  no  person  at  my  left  hand. 

"  *  Wl^t !  do  you  not  see  there  a  man  between  me 
and  the  wall  ?' 


**  *  Your  highness  touches  the  wall  itself,  and  tlieif 
in  not  room  for  any  person  between  you  and  it* 

'*  I  put  out  my  hand,  and  did,  in  fact,  feel  tk« 
stone  ;  but  still  the  man  was  there,  walking  in  tb^^ 
same  step  as  I,  and  his  foot  making  a  noise  like  a 
hammer.  I  looked  at  him  more  attentively  than  be- 
fore, and  beheld  shining  from  under  his  hat  the  most 
brilliant  eyes  that  I  ever  saw,  before  or  since  ;  they 
looked  fixedly  at  me,  and  almost  fascinated  me. 

"  *  Ah,*  said  I  to  Kourakim,  *  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  I  feel ;  but  it  is  something  very  strange.* 

'*  I  trembled,  not  with  fear,  but  cold  ;  some  sensa- 
tion I  cannot  describe  was  penetrating  through  all  my 
limbs,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  blood  was  con- 
gealing in  my  veins.  Suddenly,  a  deep  and  melan- 
choly voice  came  from  under  the  cloak  that  covered 
his  mouth,  and  said — 

"  « Paul  !» 

"  Impelled  by  some  unknown  power,  I  mechanically 
said — 

**  *  What  do  you  want  ?* 

*'  *  Paul  !*  said  he  again  ;  but  affectionately,  and 
even  more  sadly  than  before.  I  could  not  speak. 
Again  he  called  me  by  name,  and  then  he  stood  still : 
I  f^lt  obliged  to  do  the  same. 

**  *  Paul  !  poor  Paul !  poor  prince  !' 

**  I  turned  to  Kourakim,  who  had  also  stopped,  and 
said — 

**  *  Do  you  hear  ?* 

"  *  Nothing,*  said  he  ;  *  absolutely  nothing.' 

**  As  for  me,  that  voice  is  still  sounding  in  my  ear. 
I  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  asked  this  mysterious 
man  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted. 

"  *  Who  am  I  ?  poor  Paul !  I  am  one  who  feels  an 
interest  in  you,  and  who  wishes  that  you  would  not 
attach  yourself  too  much  to  this  world,  for  you  will 
not  remain  long  in  it.  Live  justly,  and  you  will  die  in 
peace.  Dread  remorse — it  is  the  most  bitter  punish- 
ment of  a  noble  mind.* 

•*  He  then  resumed  his  walk,  still  lookmg  at  me 
with  that  penetrating  eye  ,  and  as  I  had  stopped 
when  he  stopped,  so  I  felt  obliged  to  go  on  when  he 
went  on.  He  did  not  speak,  and  I  did  not  feel  in- 
clined to  address  him.  I  followed,  for  he  was  now 
the  leader.  This  continued  for  more  than  an  hour. 
I  did  not  know  through  what  places  I  passed  ;  Kou- 
rakim cannot  believe  it  at  all.  See  how  he  smiles  ;  ht 
thinks  still  that  this  is  all  a  dream. 

"  At  last  we  drew  near  the  *  Grand  Place,*  which 
is  between  the  bridge  of  the  Neva  and  the  palace  of 
the  senators.  He  went  straight  towards  a  particular 
part  of  the  *  Place,*  I  following  of  course,  and  then  ha 
stopped. 

**  *  Adieu,  Paul,'  said  he,  *  you  will  see  me  here 
again,  and  in  another  plivce  beside.' 

**  Then  his  hat  rose  as  of  its  own  accord,r  and  re- 
vealed to  my  astonished  gaze  the  eagle  eye,  the  em- 
browned forehead,  and  severe  smile  of  my  grand- 
father, *  Pcler  the  Great.*  When  I  recovered  from 
my  fear  and  surprise,  he  had  disappeared. 

"  It  is  on  this  very  spot  that  the  empress  is  erect- 
ing the  monument  which  will  soon  be  the  admiration 
of  all  Europe.  It  is  an  equestrian  figure  in  granite, 
representing  the  Czar  Peter,  and  is  placed  upon  a 
rock.  I  did  not  recommend  to  my  mother  this  place 
chosen  or  rather  divined  by  the  phantom  ;  and  I  do 
not  know  how  to  describe  the  feeling  I  experienced 
when  first  I  saw  this  statue.  /  am  afraid  of  being 
afraid,  in  spite  of  Prince  Kourakim,  who  wants  to 
persuade  me  that  I  dreamed  this  as  I  walked  along 
the  streets.  I  remember  the  least  occurrence  of  this 
vision  ;  for  I  still  assert  that  it  was  one,  and  can  recall 
every  part  of  it  as  distinctly  as  if  it  only  occurred 
yesterday.  When  I  returned  home,  my  left  side  wi^ 
absolutely  frozen,  and  it  was  several  hours  before  I 
could  feel  any  heat,  although  I  went  into  a  warm 
bed,  and  had  a  great  quantity  of  bedclothes  over  TofL 

*'  I  hope  that  you  think  my  story  a  good  one»  i^ 
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that  you  will  admit  that  I  did  not  keep  you  waiting  tance  to  this  present,  if  it  were  one.    I  wrote  him  a 

fbr  it  without  reason.*'  polite  letter.     I  am  not  capable  of  granting  a  favor 

**  Do  you  know  what  that  proves,  monsdgneur  ?'*  ungraciously.    M.  Lavater  has  the  reputation  of  being 

said  the  Prince  de  Lign.  a  pious  and  estimable  minister  ;  the  word  pastor  is 

**  It  proves  that  I  will  die  young.**  underlined  after  his  signature.     I  tliink  then  that  his 

**  Pardon  me  if  I  do  not  agree  with  you.     I  con-  letter  proves  a  want  of  good  taste,  or  it  is  more  prob- 

•ider  that  it  proves  two  things  incontestably  ;  the  first  ably  the  result  of  his  mystic  imagination.     However 

is,  that  one  should  not  go  out  at  night  when  one  is  that  may  be,  here  is  the  letter.     Lot  every  one  judga 

inclined  to  sleep  ;  and  the  second,  that  one  should  for  himself: — 

not  go  too  close  to  half-frozen  walls  in  a  climate  like        **  The  most  delicious,  dare  I   say  mother,  sister, 

yours.     I  can  draw  no  other  moral  from  it     The  friend  ?  how  shall  I  thank  you  for  your  double  gift, 

phantom  of  your  illustrious  grandfather  existed  only  for  your  dear  likeness  ?     Still,  what  is  it  ?     Pardon 

in  your  imagination,  and  I  am  certain  that  your  coat  me  a  bold  request,  but  we  give  again  to  those  to  whom 

was  covered  on  the  left  side  with  the  dust  of  the  we  have  once  given.     I  am  not  yet  satisfied.     I  have 

walls.*'  your  silhouette  ;  it  is  only  a  shadow  !  which  contains 

This  story,  you  may  be  sure,  made  a  deep  impres-  more  or  less  truth  than  your  miniature  (for  what 

•ion  on  us  all.     Very  few  persons  know  it,  as  the  would  not  this  latter  express  ?)  which  I  also  wish  to 

rrand-duke  would  not  wish  to  have  it  made  public,  have,  but  it  must  be  as  close  in  the  resemblance  and 

The  grand-duchess  has  not  heard  it  to  this  day  ;  it  as  finely  executed  as  the  gift  which  I  received  en- 

would  terrify  her.     When  I  retired   to  my  room  I  closed.    I  am  frank,  because  I  believe.    I  love,  I  hop« 

wrote  down  this  tale  at  length,  as  I  always  did  when-  — ever  more  and  more.     I  say  little,  my  sentiments 

ever  I  had  anything  interesting  to  inscribe,  but  for  are  profound.     Oh  !  that  I  caimot  perfectly  expresi 

things  of  lesser  moment  I  only  took  notes  to  help  my  all  my  thoughts,  and  say  all  that  I  feel. 

memory.  **  I  kiss  your  beneficent  hand, 

_  ,     -     ,  ,     -  **  John  Gaspabd  Lavatfhi, 

Lavater,  who  had  never  seen  the  baroness,  wrote  i«  Pattor. 

to  her  before  her  marriage  a  letter,  simple  enough,       «« Zarich,  22d  March,  1776.'* 

and  followed  it  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  lady  was        a  lady  of  Versailles  would  certainly  have  amused 

oonsiderably  startled.     We  will  begin  with  letter  herself  with  this  "a//  that  Ifetl.J'    I  contented  my- 

tlie  first :  self  with  not  replying,  and  keepmg  to  myself  a  cir- 

On  amving  at  Strasburg.  after  bidding  a  tender  <=""»'*"=?  .»»•»*  ""»y  "•""  ">»'«="1«  »?«"  »  "i""**' 

fiiurewell  to  my  new  friends,  1  found  a  letter  which  in-  ^  °^^  ™  igion. 

terested  me  very  much,  and  of  which  I  was  quite  proud.        Let  us  add,  before  closing  the  volumes  (which 

It  waj  from  M    Lavater,  a  Protestant  minister  at  ^e  do  most  reluctantly),  that  there  is  a  letter  from 

Eurich,  who  had  devoted  much  time  to  tracmg  the  Q^^the  to  madame  in  them  ;  and  that  there  ai« 

relation  which  exists  between  the  temper  the  senti-  ^^^„^  ^f  intercourse  with  most  men  who  were 
ments  of  the  soul,  and  the  features  of  tlie  human         •       -,  «       a  '  ».  w    l  •     t%    -    v.  c      xu 

countenance.-   He  had  been  at  Etupes  the  previous  ^"*^f  "*  ^^  '^"^  ^"^  mVAUci  in  Pans  before  the 

autumn,  and  my  friends  had  spoken  to  him  of  me  in  revolution.     Emperor  Joseph    IL  makes  charao- 

»  most  flattering  manner     Here  is  the  letter  :—  tenstic  appearances  upon  the  scene,  and  the  littU 

"  Dare  I  (am  I  to  speak  as  an  acquaintance  or  as  Court  of  Montb^liard  makes  a  charming  picture, 

a  stranger  ?)  ask  you  a  favor  and  a  benefit,  excellent  And  while  we  talk  of  little  courts,  here  is  a  nar- 

eountess?    All  good  people  are  connected  by  invisible  rative  of  a  c-ourt  marriage  for  which  we  must  make 

and  indissoluble  bonds.    They  feel  an  inclination  to  room,  interspersed  wi£  ped^rees   that  will  bo 

love  and  tx)  become  acquainted  with  one  another ;  found  extremely  edifying.     We  will  omit,  how- 

and  when  they  cannot  meet  personally  they  at  least  ever,  as  we  have  not  space  for  them,  the  verses  of 

give  each  other  a  description  of  their  respective  feat-  the  poet  in  honor  of  the  occanon  : 
vres.      You  assuredly  know   what  worship  I  have 

vowed  to  the  physiognomy  of  wise  and  virtuous  per-        A  marriage  took  place  in  the  October  of  this  year, 

sons.    Thus,  without  further  preamble,  will  I  pray  which  was  considered  a  legitimate  subject  of  conver- 

your  noble  and  good  heart  to  send  me  your  silhovtette^  sation  for  everybody.    The  Prince  of  Nassau-Saabmk 

correctly  and   faithfully  drawn,  persuaded  already  married  his  son,  who  was  only  twelve,  to  NLidemoiselle 

that  you  will  find  a  pleasure  in  doing  that  which  will  de  Montbarrey,  who  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Every- 

sause  me  so  great  a  happiness.      Let  me  only  see  a  body  was  astonished  at  this  alliance  ;  not  because  he 

means  of  doing  you,  in  my  turn,  the  slightest  service,  was  Protestant  and  she  Catholic,  for  mixed  marriages 

**  J.  G.  Layatkr.  were  very  common  in  that  country,  but  because  of 

"Zurich,  11th  February,  1776.'*  the  age  of  the  prince.     The  young  princess  was  to 

T.  .  ,  .  XI.  1.  xf    1  XX  retumtoherparentsimmediately  after  the  ceremony, 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  thu  letter  was  ^^  ^^  r«main^rith  them  until  her  husband  should  b« 

written  in  German   and  that  this  »»  literal  trans-      ^  Mademoiselle  de  Montbarrey  is  daughter  to 

Ution     I  did  not  think  that  I  ought  to  refuse  mr  the  Inoient  war-minister.    The  Count  de  St.  Germain 

.ilhouetto,  and  my  father  permitted  me  to  send  it  M.  ^  ^pointed  him  his  assistant  in  this  office,  in  which 

Lavater  was  seldom  mistaken.     I  have  known  in-  ^^  g^^ed  him.    As  he  was  very  clever,  he  prof- 

•Unces  where  his  opinion  was  wonderfuUy  correct  ^^^  ^      ^    ^    ^^       iti„„      jj^  „/g  ^,^^,;,  pjj^^. 

It  was  very  interesting     o    hear  him  explain  his  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  grandee  of  Spun,  knight 

docbmie,  which  was  perfecHy  clear  and  easi  y  under-  „,  ^^  „^      ^„j        ^^  Q^^^^  „f  Ilaglienau.     His 

!i^;.„iJ   •?'?       °    ,     f^  "**  7'  "^IfS^'T  wife  had  beei  a  grSit  beauty.     She  had  a  most  ex- 

•f  a  confidential  servant,  and  the  event  justified  the  «„:au^  «,.«»«ii»^;««   wv<w.*i«  *^^i,   «  «nT^♦,^ ro»;««  «.»«;u 

^th  of  his  doctrine.      The  Prince  de  kntbeliard  2oT  do'^^e  T-,^^^^^^ 

jM^uently  ci  ed  this  example,  and  beheved  in  M.  La-  ^^iih  made  her  one  of  the  most  charming  person,  in 

▼ater  as  firmly  as  m  God.  the  world.    She  has  been  accused  of  having  had  a  too 

A  few  pages  further  on  we  mee*  with  the  pby*.  ^^^^  ^^^ »  ^**  "^^  ^"  beloved,  and  has  enjoyed 

iOfliomist  again  :  -  r  ^  "^^^^  *^^  grace  the  position  of  her  husband 

^  ^^  This  marriage  of  the  Pnnce  de  Nassau-Saarbmk 

Bl  Lavater  replied  to  me  by  a  letter  so  strange  with  Mademoiselle  de  Montbarrey  was  a  very  grand 

that  I  did  not  know,  and  do  ttot  yet  know»  what  to  a&ir.    The  oomte  de  Saarbruk,  as  well  as  that  of 

thmk  of  it    I  had  sent  him  a  sket&  of  mrself ;  many  Saarwerden,  was  ceded  to  France  with  a  number  of 

ethers  had  done  the  like,  and  I  attached  no  impor-  dependent  lands  and  lordships  in  1681,  by  an  article 
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ef  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  To  indemnify  the  count 
do  Nass:iu-S:uibruk,  the  emperor,  by  letters  patent, 
raised  him,  4th  of  August,  1(588,  to  the  rank  of  Prince 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

The  bridal  pair  received  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments in  every  possible  form.     I  have  prc8erve<i  a 
-^opy  of  some  verses,  addressed  to  the  princess  by  a 
drawing-room  poet,  and  which  were  read  with  great 
aridity  during  the  bridal  festivities. 

These  verses  are  very  stupid  ;  but  I  quote  them 
because  they  amused  us  exceedingly,  when  we  consid- 
ered that  this  husband,  **  possessor  of  your  charms,'* 
and  who  *' to  love's  enchanting  bliss  shall  wake,'* 
was  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  wept  from 
morning  to  night,  frantic  at  being  made  an  object  of 
universal  curiosity,  flying  from  his  wife,  and  even 
repulsing  her  with  the  rudeness  of  an  ill-bred  child, 
and  having  no  desire  to  claim  a  title  whose  significa- 
tion he  did  not  understand. 

Mademoiselle  de  Montbarrey  belied  her  ordinary 
good  tiste  in  making  a  display  of  these  verses.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  conceal  them. 

M.  de  Dietrich,  who  had  purchased,  in  1761,  the 
neigniory  of  Relshoffcn,  near  Haynenau,  had  the  castle 
rebuilt  in  '6.).  This  was  confiscated  property  of  the 
Prince  de  Vaudemont  and  bore  the  name  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Alsace  now  extinct.  The  reigning  prince 
of  Nass.iu-S  vabruk  gave  brilliant  fetes  in  this  castle 
upon  the  event  of  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
Princcsd  M  iximihana  de  Montbarrey.  All  the  prov- 
ince was  invited  there — all  the  neighboring  courts. 
Everything  was  on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. The  hunts,  feasts,  and  promenades  lasted 
three  days.  M.  d'Oberkirch  and  I  were  present.  I 
mot  several  persons  of  my  acquaintance,  both  French 
and  Gerinan.  During  the  ball,  the  bridegroom  would, 
on  no  account,  consent  to  dance  with  the  bride  ;  he 
was  at  length  threatened  with  a  whipping  in  case  of 
further  rcfus.il,  and  promised  a  deluge  of  sugar-plums 
and  all  sorts  of  sweetmeats  if  he  complied  ;  where- 
upon he  consented  to  lead  her  through  a  minuet. 
Though  he  showed  so  great  an  aversion  to  her  who 
had  a  leg  il  claim  upon  his  attentions,  he  manifested 
a  great  sympathy  for  little  Louisa  de  Dietrich,  a 
child  of  hia  own  age,  and  retume<l  to  sit  beside  her  as 
soon  as  he  could  free  himself  from  the  ennuyeuse 
ceremony  of  attending  on  his  bride.  This  was  the 
husband  whose  **  rapt  embrace**  awaited  the  young 
princess  ;  I  could  not  describe  how  much  we  laughed 
at  these  exaggerations,  and  at  the  demeanor  of  the 
little  bridegroom. 

My  brother  undertook  to  console  him,  and  was 
showing  him  some  prints  in  a  large  book  ;  amongst 
these  there  happened  to  be  one  which  represented  a 
wedding  procession,  which,  as  soon  as  the  child  saw, 
he  shut  the  book,  quickly  exclaiming — 

**  Take  it  away,  sir,  take  it  away  ;  it  is  too  horri- 
ble. The  wedding  !  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ?  it 
is  shocking  ;  and  hold,**  continued  he,  pointing  out  a 
tall  figure  in  the  group,  "  there  is  one  that  is  like 
Mademoiselle  de  Montbarrey.** 

We  1  ly  down  these  charming  Tolumes  with 
regret.  They  are  pattern  Memoirs.  They  will 
entcrtiin  tfie  most  fastidious  reader,  and  instruct 

the  most  informed. 


circle.    The  poetical  introduction  is  addressed  to 
their  author,  Dy  the  writer  of  these  prefatory  line*. 


M. 
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From  the  Dublin  UniversUy  Magaxine. 

EUTHANASIA. 

Tins  poem  consists  of  a  short  series  of  detached 
pieces,  with  no  other  direct  link  of  oonnnezioD 
than  that  which  their  name  implies,  as  referring 
to  the  happy  death  of  a  young  and  gifted  lady. 
They  were  entrusted  to  the  judgment  of  a  friend, 
who  found  in  them  (unless  he  were  over  partial)  so 
much  of  truth  as  well  as  poetry,  that  he  was  re- 
luctant to  leave  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  narrow 


The  massive  hills  around  my  home 

Were  purpled  dark  this  Autumn  eve. 
The  sullen  streams  were  bossed  with  foam  ; 

I  heard  their  waters  go,  and  grieve. 
I  saw  the  shadows  raining  thick 

Down  on  the  islet  fields  of  ligh£ 
That  shot  across  the  gloom,  then  quick 

Were  tramped  out  by  the  tread  of  nighli 

Grieve  on,  ye  waves  :  with  deeper  moan 

Sing  songs  of  sorrow  e\ermore  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  shall  find  a  tone 

llesponsive  to  your  grief-ful  lore. 
Come  on,  thou  night,  with  heavier  tread, 

llain  down,  ye  8h:idoSvs,  quicker  yet ; 
I  hold  communion  with  the  dead, 

I  think  upon  a  ligitt  that  *s  set 

A  time  to  think  how  glittering  far. 

In  tinctured  scarf  with  flowing  plume. 
Each  with  his  bright  eye  like  a  star. 

We  send  our  hopes  across  the  gloom. 
We  send  them  forth  like  gallant  men 

For  high  emprise  whose  spirits  bum. 
But  to  our  grasp  comes  back  again. 

Not  life,  but  ashes,  and  the  urn. 
Nay — shame  to  him  who  will  not  drink 

Some  healthful  drops  from  cups  of  sorrow  ; 

0  blind,  who  sees  not  on  the  brink, 

*Twixt  dark  to-day  and  t)right  to-morrow. 
The  burning  bai-s,  with  radiant  stripes. 

That  gleam  and  deepen  down  the  sky. 
And  are  august  and  blessed  types 

To  musing*s  melancholy  eye. 

Nay — time  to  think,  the  dead  how  blest, 

Who  are  not  in  a  changeful  place, 
Who  know  no  more  the  heart*s  unrest, 

The  flushing  of  the  sin-shamed  face  ; 
But  while  our  cities  fiide  and  fall. 

And  while  our  oceans  roll  and  roar, 
They  dwell  beside  the  crystal  wall, 

And  walk  along  the  sealess  shore. 

And  while  our  brightest  lights  bum  faint. 

And  while  our  mountain-tops  look  dka. 
Aye  gazes  each  encrowned  saint 

On  hills  that  are  a  home  to  him  : 
On  purple  calms  of  light,  that  far 

Slumber  upon  the  eternal  river. 
While  all  the  time  the  morning  st^ir 

Shines  into  his  deep  heart  forever. 

Strange  !    how  these  thoughts,  half  dark,  half 
clear. 

Sorrow  with  bright  hopes  interlaced. 
Blend  with  the  lay  thou  gav  *8t  me,  dear, 

In  thine  own  gentle  writing  traced. 
A  Lay  that  tells  the  looks,  the  sighs. 

The  thoughts  around  a  dying  bed, 
But  tells  the  undying  sanctities, 

Enhaloing  the  s:xinted  dead. 

There  are  who  blame  the  poet's  harp. 

When  sorrow  gushes  from  its  strings, 
But  poets  own,  though  critics  carp. 

The  upper  and  the  nether  springs. 
And  Milton's  song,  with  sorrow  laden. 

Sweeps  down  the  temple  aisles  ef  famci. 
And  one  sings  to  a  weeping  maiden, 

E*en  now  his  **  In  Memoriam." 

That  classic  harp  to  sorrow  strung. 

Too  exquisite  a  charm  it  has. 
Yet,  but  as  heathens  sing,  he  sung 

That  elegy  of  Lycidas. 
And  if  the  other's  song  be  sweet, 

I  miss  ft  somethiiag  even  there, 

1  long  the  simple  eroes  to  meet, 

u  all  that  mansoleom  rare. 
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And  so  I  loTC  these  artless  strftins, 

Because  a  purer  tide  of  truth 
Runs  full  and  free  through  all  their  ^eins, 

And  gives  them  innocent  looks  of  jouth. 
And  I  am  sure  the  shadowy  cross 

Mingles  with  all  the  shadows  here, 
And  thus  I  see  a  gain  in  loss, 

The  dawning  of  a  golden  year. 

And  so  I  prelude  thus  to  thee, 

Sweet  singer  of  the  saddest  strain, 
Sweet  chronicler  of  agony. 

Sweet  watcher  by  a  couch  of  pain. 
0,  often  looked  she  thro*  the  dark 

With  something  of  an  angel  look, 
And  thou  hast  caught  the  angel  mark. 

And  stamped  it  on  thy  little  book. 

Well  hast  thou  done— -for  others  thus 

May  learn  how  faith's  unquenched  lamp 
Bums  on,  bums  on,  all  luminous, 

Thin  gauze  between  it  and  the  damp  ; 
May  learn  how  pilgrim,  frail  as  we. 

Fared  on  beneath  the  storm  and  sun. 
Until  a  crown  eternally 

By  that  brief  march  of  life  was  won. 

WeU  hast  thou  done — there  are  who  plant 

Their  fancy  bowers  with  rich  ripe  rose, 
And  bid  each  sterner  shape  avaunt, 

That  Texes  their  serene  repose. 
Gome,  let  them  see  this  sweet,  pale  fiioe, 

On  which  't  were  sin  to  picture  laughter, 
So  may  they  learn  perchance  to  trace 

The  mystic  omens  of  hereafter. 

Well  hast  thou  done— there  are  who  ga» 

Upon  the  outward  horn  of  death, 
Until  ihe  inward  verging  rays 

Go  out  beneath  their  heavy  breath. 
But  dark  corruption  thou  hast  filled 

With  streams  of  resurrection  light, 
And  fh>m  a  braised  flower  distilled 

Immortal  odors  exquisite. 

Then  is  there  one  who  faints  and  fears. 

Or  one  whose  treasure  is  below,  ^ 

Or  one  whose  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears — ** 

These  churchyard  things  him  sadden  so  ? 
Or  one  who  seeks  by  teaching  high. 

To  make  wild  beating  pulses  pore, 
And  wake  himself  to  sympathy, 

With  sorrow's  simple  portraiture  ? 

Or  is  there  one,  by  dyinff  bed. 

Who  once  has  heard  the  minutes  go. 
Dropping  above  the  sick  man's  head, 

Like  dropping  stones  where  waters  flow 
Yet  who  finds  something  sadly  sweet — 

A  bright  edge  to  the  cloud  he  entered  ? 
Come,  one  and  all,  with  noiseless  feet. 

With  hearts  upon  the  poet's  centred. 

Come  one,  come  all,  but  not  in  haste, 

And  not  in  self  wrapped  round  and  round. 
But  musing  on  a  solemn  past. 

But  treading  as  on  holy  ground. 
There  must  be  shells  of  thought  within. 

To  answer  to  the  tide  of  song. 
Or  no  responses  shalt  thou  win, 

Sweet  singer,  from  the  listening  throng. 

M. 

THE  PARTING. 

I  ^o— the  night  lamp  flickers 

In  crystal  socket  deep, 
As  throbbing  to  the  murmurs 

Of  thy  short  restless  sleep. 

On  thy  pale  brow  the  shadows 

Of  the  closed  curtains  fall ; 
I  watch  the  long  dark  figures 

They  oast  on  the  oold  wall 


And  I  can  see  thee  heaving 

The  long  white  counterpane — 

When  shall  I  keep  the  night  watch 
By  thy  sick  couch  again  ? 

I  go— the  cold  bright  morning 
Breaks  up  in  the  gray  sky. 

On  wood,  and  stream,  and  valley, 
And  those  green  hills  that  lie 

All  to  the  blue  sea  looking  ; 

And  thro'  the  breaking  dark, 
I  hear  the  pigeon  cooing. 

The  first  song  of  the  lark. 

0  time,  0  youth,  0  gladness. 
How  swiftly  have  ye  sped 

Since  we  have  watched  the  sunsets 
From  yon  green  mountain  head  ! 

Where  is  the  step  that  bounded 
So  lightly  fbom  the  ground. 

The  ring  of  that  sweet  laughter 
That  hath  no  fellow  sound  ? 

The  large  dark  eye,  all  radiant 

With  glad  and  glorious  thought — 

0  suffering,  0  sorrow. 

How  surely  have  ye  wrought ! 

Now  wasted  form,  and  languor. 
And  lowly  breathed  word  ; 

And  pain,  and  unrest  weary. 

And  pale  lips  roughly  stirred. 

Hush  fiilse  and  vain  repining. 
Nor  drop  hot  tears  of  mine  ; 

Doth  man  not  cut  the  diamond 
That  it  may  brighter  shine  ? 

Do  we  not  oast  the  fine  gold 

Dito  the  cleansing  fire  ? 
Is  not  tiie  child  most  cherished 

Still  chastened  of  its  sire  ? 

And  saints  wear  crowns  of  glory 
lliro'  heaven's  eternal  years, 

With  brightest  rays  around  them, 
AU  flramed  ttom  earthly  tears. 

Hush,  there  are  unseen  watchers 
Bound  the  blest  sufferer  now. 

And  angel-hands  all  gentiy 

Smooth  down  her  pale  high  brow. 

Hush,  He  is  here  in  presenoe 
Who  knew  all  pain  and  care, 

Nor  ever  kyeth  on  His  own 
A  cross  tiiey  cannot  bear. 

Hush,  fbr  a  dear  hand  beckons 
Her  sool  to  the  bright  shore, 

like  summer  hasting  after 

The  young  spring  gone  before. 

1  go-^,  parting  sorrow, 

O,  anguish  of  vain  tears. 
Why  irill  ye  mock  me — bringing 
The  shades  of  our  past  years  ? 

Twin  spirit  to  my  spirit, 

Wnen  thou  hast  left  my  side, 

What  other  love  shall  comfort — 
What  other  voice  shall  guide  ? 

Hush,  in  our  high  communion, 
There  is  no  broken  link, 

And  lights  gleam  through  the  shadows, 
On  the  dark  river's  brink. 

One  hope,  one  faith,  one  heaven, 

These  years,  how  fast  they  speed  ! 

There  is  no  endless  parting — 
No,  never  in  our  Creed. 

IHB  LAST  COMMUNIOlf. 

I  mftT  not  ohafe  thy  weary  temple, 
1  may  not  kiss  thy  dear  pale  face  ; 

Bat  n»irit  aatwereth  to  spirit, 

Aad  It^ring  thought  o'erleapeth  space. 
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And  thus,  within  thy  fkr  sick  chamber, 

Mine  heart  communion  holds  with  thine  ; 

I  see  the  kneeling  kindred  gather 

The  broken  bread,  the  hallowed  wine. 

Hash,  heaving  sigh — hush,  murmured  whisper  ; 

Swell  forth,  ye  words  of  love  and  dread — 
'*  Take,  eat,  His  life  for  you  was  given  ; 

Drink  ye,  His  blood  for  you  was  shed." 

Dim  grows  thy  dark  eye,  kneeling  mother. 
There 's  anguish  on  thy  bended  brow, 

Ay,  weep,  there  come  no  second  flowers 
When  autumn  strips  the  laden  bough. 

0,  broken  spirit,  meek-eyed  creature. 

Well  may  thy  brimming  eyes  run  o'er. 

Since  yet  a  darker  drop  may  mingle 
W^ithin  the  cup  so  full  before. 

And  thou,  too,  honored  one,  and  cherished — 
Most  happy  wife,  and  mother  blest, 

•There  comes  a  cloud  o'er  thy  pure  heaven. 
Which  not  the  brightness  of  the  rest. 

Which  not  even  his  dear  love  who  kneeleth 
Close  at  thy  side  can  banish  quite. 

For  stars  that  have  an  equal  lustre 

Yet  shine  not  with  each  other's  light. 

'Come,  gentle  nurse— come,  fair  young  sisters, 
Draw  closer  still  the  narrowing  chain. 

Another  golden  link  must  sever  ; 
Ye  cannot  commune  thus  again. 

Once  more,  once  more — death's  deep*ning  shadow 
Broods  o'er  our  little  field  of  light, 

Ere  yet  the  heavy  cloud  is  scattered 

That  wrapped  our  fairest  from  our  sight, 

Whom,  as  we  linger  by  thy  pillow, 

Dear  saint,  in  look,  in  smile,  in  tone, 

We  trace  again,  like  skies  reflecting 
The  sunlight,  when  the  sun  is  gone. 

Still  swells  the  eucharistic  measure  ; 

The  feast  of  love  and  life  is  o'er, 
The  angels  joining,  and  archangels. 

And  saints  who  rest,  and  sin  no  more. 

Ah,  not  at  Christ's  own  altar  kneeling. 

Our  hearts  should  thrill,  our  eyes  grow  dim. 

As  though  we  had  not  known  His  presence, 
And  were  not  ever  one  in  Him. 

The  dead — they  are  the  truly  living, 

They  live  to  God,  to  love,  to  us. 
Why  should  the  prescience  of  brief  parUng 

Sadden  the  Christian  spirit  thus  ? 

Nay,  gently  lay  her  on  His  bosom — 
Nay,  gladly  give  her  to  His  care, 

Lest  we  forget,  in  our  own  sorrow, 

How  bright  the  crown  His  ransomed  wear. 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  SICK  BOOM. 

The  glorious  sun  sinks  slowly  o'er 

The  purple  ocean,  broad  and  even, 

While,  pale  and  pure,  one  little  star 
Rides  up  the  eastern  heaven. 

The  sunset  hues  of  coming  death 

Have  touched  her  cheek  and  lit  her  eye  ; 
The  mother  hath  borne  in  her  babe. 

To  greet  her,  ere  she  die. 

With  solemn  look,  and  passive  arms, 

That  stretch  not  now  for  love's  embrace, 

He  looketh  long  and  earnestly 
On  that  sweet  holy  face. 

As  if  the  soul,  untainted  yet, 

And  fresh  from  the  Redeemer's  touch. 
New  washed  in  His  own  blood,  who  loves 

His  little  ones  so  much, 

With  that  bright  spirit  purified, 
In  suffering  faithful  to  the  end, 

Were  holding  secret  communing, 
We  couki  not  oomprehend. 


As  if  to  him  nnveiled  had  been 

Angelic  forms  and  mysteries, 
And  awfully  the  parting  soul 

Looked  through  her  bright  dark  eyes. 

Gaie  on,  the  sunlight  lingers  yet — 

The  brow  is  there  with  genius  fhiught. 

The  parted  lips,  that  poured  so  well 
The  music  of  her  thought. 

The  brow  all  calm,  the  face  all  fair. 
The  eye  all  brilliant,  as  of  yore. 

Each  line  of  beauty  so  refined 
It  could  refine  no  more. 

Gaze  on — and,  O,  as  eastern  skies 

Glow  when  the  western  heiwen  is  bright. 

Perchance  thy  soul  may  catch  a  gleam 
From  yonder  fading  light. 

Because  her  lips  for  thee  have  Towed, 

Have  prayed  for  thee  in  hours  of  pain. 

It  cannot  be,  thou  precious  child. 

Those  prayers  shall  prove  in  vain. 

But  they  will  bring  a  blessing  back. 

As  oft-times  'neath  the  summer  moon. 

The  dewy  mists  that  heav'nward  rise. 
Fall  down  in  showers  at  noon. 

And  thou  wilt  be  a  holy  saint, 

Christ's  soldier  true  in  fights  to  come — 
Wilt  bear  His  cross  as  patiently. 

And  go  as  gladly  home. 

Gaze  on,  gaze  on — some  scenes  there  are 

Too  fair  to  ruffle  with  a  sigh. 
So  let  us  learn  of  childish  awe, 

And  wait  in  silence  by. 

THE  ANNIYERSART. 

I  know  thou  art  awake  to-night ; 

Thy  tears  are  flowing  fast. 
Keeping  our  saint's  nativity. 

And  dreaming  of  the  past. 

Thou  weepest  for  the  calm  sweet  smile 
That  ne'er  again  can  charm — 

For  the  dear  head  that  hour  by  hour 
Drooped  meekly  on  thy  arm — 

For  the  young  lip  where  wL«»dom  hung 

The  honey  on  the  rose — 
For  the  high  spirit  calmed  and  bowed. 

Faith's  b^utiful  repose. 

Ah,  which  of  us  that  watched  that  tide 

Of  ebbing  life  depart. 
Can  hear  its  echoing  surge  to-night. 

Nor  tears  unbidden  start  ? 

But  tears  so  blended  as  they  rise 

Of  mingled  joy  and  woe. 
Like  sourceless  streams,  we  cannot  tell 

What  fountain  bids  them  flow. 

That  gush  of  sorrow,  could  she  rest 

Again  upon  thy  side, 
Uplooking  with  those  patient  eyes. 

Perchance  she  would  not  chide. 

But  couldst  thou  see  Aer  whom  thy  care 

So  tended,  worn  and  faint. 
Clothed  with  the  beauty  of  the  bless'd. 

The  glory  of  the  saint — 

That  beauty  of  the  spirit  land. 

Beyond  our  brightest  dream — 

Sure  in  thy  soul  the  tide  of  joy 

Would  drown  that  darker  stream. 

And  varying  thoughts  in  gentle  strife 

Would  all  thy  soul  empk>y. 
Of  holy  human  tenderness. 

With  earnest  Christian  joy. 

So  keep  we  watch  to-night,  my  love, 

And  ever  at  His  d^, 
Wlio  bide  His  angel  at  this  hoar 

Bteil  (m  her  fllvmber  sweet 
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And  saffered  not  his  raffling  wing 

To  break  upon  her  ear, 
But  willed  that  she  should  never  know 

Death's  agony  and  fear. 

0  Christ,  our  stay,  our  strength  as  her's. 

Make,  too,  our  dying  bed  ; 
*T  is  but  in  presence  of  Tliy  love 

We  dare  recall  the  dead. 

TUE  PLACE  OF  REMEMBRANCE. 

Where  wouldst  thou  think  of  her — where  the  young 
flowers 

Spring  through  the  turf  where  so  often  she  lay, 
Wearily  watching  the  long  summer  hours, 

Last  of  her  lifetime,  fleet  slowly  away  ? 

There,  by  the  garden  wall  covered  with  roses. 
Where  in  the  shelter  she  lingered  so  late  ; 

Under  the  tree  where  the  shadow  reposes. 

Over  the  spot  where  at  noon-time  she  sat  ? 

Down  the  green  walk  where  ye  drew  her  so  slowly. 
Patient  and  sweet  in  her  helpless  decay  ; 

In  her  own  chamber,  the  haunted  and  holy. 

There  wouldst  thou  dream  of  thy  darUng  to-day  ? 

Where  wouldst  thou  think  of  her,  darkling  and  weary. 
In  the  lone  room  where  her  spirit  took  flight  ; 

Passing  away,  as  a  child,  that  is  weary. 

Turns  to  its  cradle,  nor  wishes  good  night? 

Where,  like  a  wild  dream,  thy  heart  still  remembers 
The  lingering  smile  on  the  motionless  clay, 

A  flame  that  lives  on  in  the  light  of  its  embers — 

There,  wouldst  thou  dream  of  thy  darling  to-day  ? 

Hot  in  the  greenwood  glade — hearts  need  not  borrow 
Help  from  dead  nature  to  teach  them  to  weep  ; 

Not  in  that  lonely  room — why  should  thy  sorrow 
Brood  o'er  her  silent  and  shrouded  in  sleep  ? 

00  to  the  altar,  where  morning  and  even 

The  low  voice  has  mingled,  the  bright  head  bowed 
down. 
Pouring  her  heart  out  in  commune  with  Heaven, 
Taking  His  cross  up,  who  gave  her  the  crown. 

Everywhere,  everywhere  holdeth  communion, 
Loving  and  cheering,  her  spirit  with  thine  ; 

But  in  a  holier,  happier  union 

Meet  ye,  with  praises,  to-night  at  the  shrine. 

Then  in  the  vale,  when  the  waters  are  swelling. 
Go  where  the  desolate  bird  finds  a  nest ; 

Go  to  His  holy  and  beautiful  dwelling. 

The  courts  of  the  Lord,  where  she  dwelt  and  was 
blest— 

Where  the  Church  mingles  her  happy  departed, 

Victors  gone  home  with  the  strugglers  who  stay. 

Bringing  forth  balm  for  the  desolat«-hearted — 

There  wouldst  thou  dream  of  thy  darling  to-day  ? 

RECOLLECTIONS. — TO  P.  L. 

1  have* been  dwelling  on  enchanted  ground. 

Looking  on  thee,  and  dreaming  of  the  past ; 
A  spell  of  shrouded  faces  and  lost  sound 
Thou  hast  around  me  cast 

Sorrow  and  joy,  thought  within  thought  enshrined, 
Childhood  and  youth  I  have  lived  o*cr  again, 

Aa  one  chance  note  unlinketh  to  the  mind 
The  whole  of  a  sweet  strain. 

Thus,  with  the  truest  love  my  heart  has  known. 
Thy  kindred  form  so  dearly  blended  seems  ; 

Thine  accents  have  an  echo  of  the  tone 
That  haunts  me  in  my  dreams. 

A  thousand  thrilling  thoaghts  thou  bringest  me 
Of  our  old  days  of  happiness  on  earth  ; 

I  tremble  at  thy  smile,  thy  laughter  free, 
Thy  little  words  of  mirth. 

And  I  have  mused,  until  I  seemed  to  stray 

With  thee  and  others  down  a  twilight  glade. 

Where  sweet,  pale  faces  gleamed  upon  oar  WftT, 
And  silver  voices  prayed. 


Shadows,  and  smiles,  and  gifted  words  were  there. 
It  was  the  dreamland  of  our  by-gone  hours  ; 

Just  on  the  verge,  methought,  grew  fresh  and  &ir 
Two  rathe  and  sunny  flowers. 

Pure  balmy  germs  they  grew  within  their  shells. 

Two  cherished  things,  love-tended  night  and  daji. 

With  blue  eyes  peeping  from  their  silver  bells. 
And  breath  as  sweet  as  May. 

There  was  a  spirit  with  us  in  the  grove — 

I  saw  her  linger  where  the  first  flower  grew. 

Breathe  o'er  it  gently  words  of  hope  and  love. 
And  leave  it  bathed  in  dew. 

Now  from  thy  presence  and  its  soothing  power. 

From  voice,  and  look,  and  day-dream  of  tb^ 
heart. 

From  balmy  breath  of  childhood's  opening  flower, 
Deiir  one,  I  must  depart. 

Go  thou  unto  thy  gleeful  nursery. 

Where  voices  mingle  soft,  and  bright  eyes  glcaim. 
And  when  thy  fair-haired  children  climb  thy  knee. 

Head  thou  my  parting  dream. 

ADDED  FOR  C.    L. 

He  said  he  was  forgotten  in  the  strain. 

When  we  roamed  through  that  love-enchanted- 
spot. 
As  if  there  could  be,  of  thy  joy  or  pain, 

A  dream  where  he  was  not. 

As  ifher  sainted  lips  had  ever  prayed. 

Or  her  eyes  filled  for  thee  in  Uiankfulnees, 

Nor  blessed  his  love  true-hearted,  who  had  made 
Her  darling's  happiness. 

In  every  swelling  chord  are  many  notes. 

So  closely  blended  they  seem  all  the  same. 

As  hip:h  and  far  the  glorious  measure  floats — 
We  do  not  ask  their  name. 

LIMES. 

Tlie  stars  sink  one  by  one  from  sight. 

No  trace  of  them  we  find  ; 
They  vanish  from  the  brow  of  night. 

And  none  is  left  behind 
Alone, 

And  none  is  left  behind. 

The  sun  goes  to  his  ocean  bed. 

In  aU  his  rays  enshrined  ; 
He  wraps  them  round  his  crimson  head. 

And  leaveth  none  behind 
To  mourn. 

And  leaveth  none  behind. 

The  beautiful  and  gifted  dead. 

The  noblest  of  our  kind, 
Haye  cast  their  work  aside  and  fled. 

And  we  are  left  behind 
Alone, 

And  we  are  left  behind. 

The  dear  old  friends  of  early  time. 

Hearts  round  our  hearts  entwined. 

Have  faded  fVom  us  in  their  prime. 
And  we  are  left  behind 
To  mourn. 
And  we  are  left  behind. 

Pale  stars,  red  sun,  ye  come  again. 
For  whom  no  hearts  have  pined  ; 

We  call  our  darlings  back  in  vain. 
Still  we  are  left  behind 

Alone, 
Still  we  are  left  behind. 

0  !  dear  ones,  teach  us  so  to  run 
Our  race,  in  sun  and  wind. 
That  we  may  win  where  ye  have  won. 
Though  we  be  left  behind 

Awhile, 
Thouch  we  be  left  behind. 

C.  F.  A. 
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Trom  the  Westmiiuter  Review. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY   OF  STYLE. 

1.  Elements  of  Rhetoric.    By  Richard  Whately, 

D.D. ,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  John  W.  Parker. 

2.  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres.     By 

Hugh  Blair,  D.  D. 

3.  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric.     By  George  Camp- 

bell, D.  D. 

4.  Elements  of  Rhetoric.     By  Lord  Kaihes. 

Commenting  on  the  seeming  incongruity  between 
bis  father's  argumentative  powers  and  his  igno- 
rance of  formal  logic,  Tristram  Shandy  says  : — **  It 
was  a  matter  of  just  wonder  with  my  worthy  tutor, 
and  two  or  three  fellows  of  that  learned  society, 
that  a  man  who  knew  not  so  much  as  the  names 
of  his  tools,  should  be  able  to  work  after  that 
fashion  with  them."  Sterne *s  intended  implica- 
tion that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  reason- 
ing neither  makes,  nor  is  essential  to,  a  good  rea- 
soner,  is  doubtless  true.  Thus,  too,  is  it  with 
grammar.  As  Dr.  Latham,  condemning  the  usual 
school-drill  in  Li ndley  Murray,  rightly  remarks  : — 
*''  Gross  vulgarity  is  a  fault  to  be  prevented  ;  but 
the  proper  prevention  is  to  be  got  from  habit — not 
rules."  Similarly  there  can  be  little  Question  that 
good  composition  is  far  less  dependent  upon  ac- 
quaintance with  its  laws,  than  upon  practice  and 
natural  aptitude.  A  clear  head,  a  quick  imagina- 
tion, and  a  sensitive  ear  will  go  far  towards  making 
all  rhetorical  precepts  needless.  He  who  daily 
hears  and  reads  well-framed  sentences,  will  nat- 
urally more  or  less  tend  to  use  similar  ones.  And 
where  there  exists  any  mental  idiosyncrasy — where 
there  is  a  deficient  verbal  memory,  or  but  little 
perception  of  order,  or  a  lack  of  constructive  in- 
genuity— no  amount  of  instruction  will  remedy  the 
defect.  Nevertheless,  some  practical  result  may 
be  expected  from  a  familiarity  with  the  principles 
of  style.  The  endeavor  to  conform  to  rules  will 
tell,  though  slowly.  And  if  in  no  other  way,  yet, 
as  facilitating  revision,  a  knowledge  of  the  thing 
to  be  achieved — ^a  clear  idea  of  what  constitutes  a 
beauty,  and  what  a  blemish — cannot  fail  to  be  of 
service. 

No  general  theory  of  expression  seems  yet  to 
have  been  enunciated.  The  maxims  contained  in 
works  on  composition  and  rhetoric  are  presented 
in  an  unorganized  form.  Standing  as  isolated 
dogmas — aa  empirical  generalizations,  they  are 
neither  so  clearly  apprehended,  nor  so  much  re- 
spected as  they  would  be  were  they  deduced  from 
some  simple  first  principle.  We  are  told  that 
**  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit."  We  hear  styles  con- 
demned as  verbose  or  involved.  Blair  says  that 
every  needless  part  of  a  sentence  **  interrupts  the 
description  and  clogs  the  image  ;"  and  again,  that 
**  long  sentences  fatigue  the  reader's  attention." 
It  is  remarked  by  Lord  Kaimes,  that  **  to  give  the 
utmost  force  to  a  period,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  clovscd  with  the  word  that  makes  the  greatest 
figure . ' '  That  parentheses  should  bo  avoided,  and 
that  Saxon  words  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
those  of  Latin  origin,  are  established  precepts. 
But,  however  influential  the  truths  thus  dogmati- 
cally embodied,  they  would  be  much  more  influ- 
ential if  reduced  to  something  like  scientific  ordina- 
tion. In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  conviction  will  be 
greatly  strengthened  when  we  understand  the  why. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that  a  perception  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  which  the  rules  of  composition 
are  partial  expressions  will  not  only  bring  them 
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home  to  us  with  greater  force,  bat  will  discover  io 
us  other  rules  of  like  origin. 

On  seeking  for  some  clue  to  the  law  underlying 
these  current  maxims,  we  may  see  shadowed  mrth 
in  many  of  them,  the  importance  of  economizing 
the  reaaer's  or  hearer ^s  attention.  To  so  presentr 
ideas  that  they  may  be  apprehended  with  the  least 
possible  mental  efibrt,  is  the  desideratum  towards 
which  most  of  the  rules  above  quoted  point.  When 
we  condemn  writing  that  is  wordy,  or  confused,  or 
intricate — ^when  we  praise  this  style  as  easy,  and 
blame  that  as  fatiguing,  we  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously assume  this  desideratum  as  our  standard 
of  judgment.  Regarding  language  as  an  apparatus 
of  symbols  for  the  conveyance  of  thought,  we  may 
say  that,  as  in  a  mechanical  apparatus,  the  moro 
simple  and  the  better  arranged  its  parts,  the  greater 
will  be  the  effect  produced.  In  either  case,  what- 
ever force  is  absorbed  by  the  machine  is  deducted 
from  the  result.  A  reader  or  listener  has  at  each 
moment  but  a  limited  amount  of  mental  power 
available.  To  recognize  and  interpret  the  sjrmbols 
presented  to  him  requires  part  of^  this  power  ;  to 
arrange  and  combine  the  images  suggested  re- 
quires a  further  part ;  and  only  that  part  which 
remains  can  be  used  for  the  realization  of  the 
thought  conveyed.  Hence  the  more  time  and  at- 
tention it  takes  to  receive  and  understand  each 
sentence,  the  less  time  and  attention  can  be  given 
to  the  contained  idea ;  and  the  less  vividly  will 
that  idea  be  conceived.  How  truly  language  must 
be  regarded  as  a  hindrance  to  thought,  though  thiB 
necessary  instrument  of  it,  we  shall  clearly  per- 
ceive on  remembering  the  comparative  force  with 
which  simple  ideas  are  communicated  by  mimetio 
signs.  To  say,  "  Leave  the  room,"  is  less  ex- 
pressive than  to  point  to  the  door.  Placing  a  fin- 
ger on  the  lips  is  more  forcible  than  whispering, 
**  Do  not  speak."  A  beck  of  the  hand  is  better 
than  **  Come  here."  No  phrase  can  convey  the 
idea  of  surprise  so  vividly  as  opening  the  eyes  and 
raising  the  eyebrows.  A  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
would  lose  much  by  translation  into  words.  Again, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  when  oral  language  is 
employed,  the  strongest  effects  are  produced  by 
intenections,  which  condense  entire  sentences  into 
syllables.  And  in  other  cases,  where  custom  al- 
lows us  to  express  thoughts  by  single  words,  as  in 
Beware y  Hcigho,  Fudge,  much  force  would  be  lost 
by  expanding  them  into  specific  verbal  proposi- 
tions. Hence,  carrying  out  the  metaphor  tnat  lan- 
guage is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  there  seems  reason 
to  think  that  in  all  cases  the  friction  and  inertia 
of  the  vehicle  deduct  from  its  efficiency ;  and  that 
in  composition  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  thing  to  be 
done,  is  to  reduce  this  friction  and  inertia  to  the 
smallest  possible  amount.  Let  us  then  inquire 
whether  economy  of  the  recipient's  attention  is  not 
the  secret  of  efiect,  alike  in  the  right  choice  and 
collocation  of  words,  in  the  best  arrangement  of 
clauses  in  a  sentence,  in  the  proper  order  of  its 
principal  and  subordinate  propositions,  in  the 
judicious  use  of  simile,  metaphor,  and  other  figures 
of  speech,  and  even  in  the  rhythmiool  sequence  of 
syllables. 

The  superior  forcibleness  of  Saxon  English,  or 
rather  non-Latin  English,  first  claims  our  atten- 
tion. The  several  special  reasons  assignable  for 
this  may  all  be  reduced  to  the  general  reason — 
economy.  The  most  important  of  them  is  early 
association.  A  child's  vocabalary  is  almost  wholly 
Saxon.  He  says,  /  haoe,  not  I  possess — Iwish,  not 
/  desire;  \<d  does  not  refleet^  he  thinks ;  he  does  not 
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beg  for  amusement f  but  for  play ;  he  calls  things 
nke  or  nasty,  not  pleasant  or  disagreeable.  The 
sjDonymes  which  he  learns  in  after  years  never 
become  so  closely,  so  organically  connected  with 
the  ideas  signified,  as  do  these  original  words  used 
in  childhood ;  and  hence  the  association  remains 
less  powerful.  But  in  what  does  a  powerful  asso- 
ciation between  a  word  and  an  idea  difl^r  from  a 
weak  one  ?  Simply  in  the  greater  ease  and  rapidity 
of  the  suggestive  action.  It  can  be  in  nothing 
else.  Botn  of  two  words,  if  they  be  strictly  synon- 
ymous, eventually  call  up  the  same  image.  The 
expression — it  is  add,  must  in  the  end  give  rise  to 
the  same  thought  as — it  is  sour;  but  because  the 
term  add  was  learnt  later  in  life,  and  has  not  been 
80  often  followed  by  the  thought  symbolized,  it 
does  not  so  readily  arouse  that  thought  as  the  term 
sour.  If  we  remember  how  slowly  and  with  what 
labor  the  appropriate  ideas  follow  unfamiliar  words 
in  another  language,  and  how  increasing  familiarity 
with  such  words  brings  greater  rapidity  and  ease 
of  comprehension,  until,  from  its  naving  been  a 
conscious  efibrt  to  realize  their  meaniugs,  their 
meanings  ultimately  come  without  any  effort  at 
all ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the  same  process  must 
haye  gone  on  with  the  words  of  our  mother  tongue 
from  childhood  upwards,  we  shall  clearly  see  that 
the  earliest  learnt  and  oftenest  used  words  will, 
other  things  equal,  call  up  images  with  less  loss  of 
time  and  energy  than  their  later  learnt  synonymes. 
The  further  superiority  possessed  by  &Lxon  Eng- 
lish in  its  comparative  brevity  obviously  comes 
under  the  same  generalization.  If  it  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  express  an  idea  in  the  smallest  number 
of  words,  then  will  it  be  an  advantage  to  express 
it  in  the  smallest  number  of  syllables.  If  circuit- 
ous phrases  and  needless  expletives  distract  the 
attention  and  diminish  the  strength  of  the  im- 

Sression  produced,  then  do  surplus  articulations 
0  so.  A  certain  efibrt,  though  commonly  an  in- 
appreciable one,  must  be  reciuired  to  recognize 
every  vowel  and  consonant.  It,  as  we  so  commonly 
find,  the  mind  soon  becomes  fatigued  when  we 
listen  to  an  indistinct  or  far-removed  speaker,  or 
when  we  read  a  badly  written  manuscript ;  and  if, 
as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  fatigue  is  a  cumulative 
result  of  the  attention  rcauired  to  catch  successive 
syllables,  it  obviously  follows  that  attention  is  in 
such  cases  absorbed  by  each  syllable.  And  if  this 
be  true  when  the  syllables  are  difficult  of  recogni- 
tion, it  will  also  bo  true,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
when  the  recognition  of  them  is  easy.  Hence,  the 
shortness  of  Saxon  words  becomes  a  reason  for  their 

g eater  force,  as  involving  a  saving  of  the  articu- 
tions  to  be  received. 

Again,  that  frequent  cause  of  strength  in  Saxon 
and  other  primitive  words — their  imitative  char- 
acter, may  oe  similarly  resolved  into  the  more  gen- 
eral cause.  Both  those  directly  imitative,  as 
splash,  bang,  whiz,  roar,  &c.,  and  those  analogically 
imitative,  as  rough,  smooth,  keen,  blunt,  thin,  hard, 
crag,  &c. ,  by  presenting  to  the  perceptions  symbols 
having  direct  resemblance  to  the  things  to  be  im- 
agined, or  some  kinship  to  them,  save  (mrt  of  the 
effort  needed  to  call  up  the  intended  ideas,  and 
leave  more  attention  for  the  ideas  themselves. 

The  economy  of  the  recipient's  mental  energy 
into  which  we  thus  find  the  several  causes  of  the 
strength  of  Saxon  English  resolvable,  may  equally 
be  traced  in  the  superiority  of  specific  oyer  gen- 
eric words.  That  concrete  terms  produce  more 
yivid  impressions  than  abstract  ones,  and  should, 
when  possible,  be  used  instead,  is  a  current  max- 


im of  composition.  As  Dr.  Campbell  says,  *'  The 
more  general  the  terms  are,  the  picture  is  the 
fainter  ;  the  more  special  they  are,  the  brighter." 

We  should  avoid  such  a  sentence  as  : 

In  proportion  as  the  manners,  customs, 

and  amusements  of  a  nation  are  cruel  and  bar- 
barous, the  regulations  of  their  penal  code  will  be 
severe. 

And  in  place  of  it  we  should  write  : 

In  proportion  us  men  delight  in  battles, 

tourneys,  bull-fights,  and  combats  of  gladiators, 
will  they  punish  by  hanging,  beheading,  burning 
and  the  rack. 

This  superiority  of  specific  expressions  is  clearly 
due  to  a  saving  of  the  effort  required  to  translate 
words  into  thoughts.  As  we  do  not  think  in  gen- 
erals but  in  particulars — as  whenever  any  class  of 
things  is  referred  to,  we  represent  it  to  ourselves 
by  calling  to  mind  individual  members  of  it — it 
follows  that  when  an  abstract  word  is  used^  the 
hearer  or  reader  has  to  choose  from  among  his 
stock  of  images,  one  or  more,  by  which  he  may 
figure  to  himself  the  genus  mentioned.  In  doing 
this,  some  delay  must  arise — some  force  l)e  ex- 
pended ;  and  if,  by  employing  a  specific  term,  an 
appropriate  image  can  be  at  once  suggested,  an 
economy  is  achieved,  and  a  more  vivid  impression 
producecl. 

Turning  now  from  the  choice  of  words  to  their 
sequence,  we  shall  find  the  same  general  principle 
hold  good.  We  have,  a  priori,  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  there  is  usually  some  one  order  of  worda 
in  a  sentence  more  effi^ctive  than  every  other,  and 
that  this  order  is  the  one  which  presents  the 
elements  of  the  proposition  in  the  succession  in 
which  they  may  be  most  readily  put  together. 
As  in  a  narrative,  the  events  should  be  stated  in 
such  sequence  that  the  mind  may  not  have  to  go 
backwards  and  forwards  in  order  to  rightly  con- 
nect them  ;  as  in  a  group  of  sentences,  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  should  be  such,  that  each  of  thcni 
may  be  understood  as  it  comes,  without  we.:ting 
for  subsequent  ones ;  so  in  every  sentence  the 
sequence  of  words  should  be  that  which  suggests 
the  component  parts  of  the  thought  conveyed,  in 
the  order  most  convenient  for  the  building  up  that 
thought.  To  duly  enforce  this  truth ,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  applications  of  it,  we  must  bnefiy 
inquire  into  the  mental  process  by  which  the 
meaning  of  a  series  of  woitis  is  apprehended. 

We  cannot  more  simply  do  this  than  by  consid- 
ering the  proper  collocation  of  the  substantive  and 
adjective.  Is  it  better  to  place  the  adjective  before 
the  substantive,  or  the  substantive  before  the 
adjective?  Ought  we  to  say  with  the  French — 
un  cheval  noir,  or  to  say  as  we  do — a  black  horse  ? 
Probably  most  persons  of  culture  would  decide 
that  one  order  is  as  good  as  the  other.  Alive  to 
the  bias  produced  by  habit,  they  would  ascribe  to 
that  the  preference  they  feel  for  our  own  form  of 
expression.  They  would  suspect  those  educated  in 
the  use  of  the  opposite  form  of  having  an  equal 
preference  for  that.  And  thus  they  would  con- 
clude that  neither  of  these  instinctive  judgments 
is  of  any  worth.  There  is,  however,  a  philosoph- 
ical ground  for  deciding  in  favor  of  the  English 
custom.  If  *'  a  horse  b&ck'*  be  the  arrangement 
used,  immediately  on  the  utterance  of  the  word 
*'  horse,"  there  arises  or  tends  to  arise,  in  the 
mind  a  picture  answering  to  that  word ;  and  as 
thiere  baa  been  nothing  to  indicate  what  kind  of 
horse,  any  image  of  a  horse  suggests  itself.  Very 
likely,  however,  the  image  wiU  be  that  of  a  brown 
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horee ;  brown  hoTBcs  being  equally  or  more 
fiuiiitinr.  The  result  is  that  when  the  wuixl 
"  black"  is  added,  a  cbeck  is  given  to  the  process 
of  thought.  Either  the  picture  of  a,  brown  horse 
Blreadv  present  in  the  imaginatiun  has  to  he  siip- 
nremed,  and  the  picture  of  a  black  one  summoned 
IQ  its  place;  or  else,  if  tbe  picture  of  a  brown 
liorse  be  yet  unformed,  the  tendency  to  form  it 
has  to  he  stopped.  Whichever  he  the  case,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  hindenuice  results.  But  if,  on  tbe 
other  band,  "  a  black  borae"  be  tbe  cipression 
used,  no  such  mistake  can  bo  made.  The  word 
"  binck"  indicating  an  abstract  quality  arouses  nu 
definite  idea.  It  simply  prepares  tlie  mind  for 
conceiving  some  object  of  that  color;  and  the 
attention  is  kept  suspended  until  that  ohject  is 
known.  If,  then,  by  the  precedence  of  the  adjec- 
tive, tbe  idea  is  conveyed  without  the  possibility 
of  errOT,  whereas  the  precedence  of  the  aubstuntive 
is  liable  to  produce  a  misconception,  it  follows  that 
the  one  gives  the  mind  less  trouble  than  tlie  other, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  fureible. 

Possibly  it  will  be  objected  that  the  adjective 
ftnd  substantive  come  so  close  together,  that,  prac- 
tically, they  may  bo  considered  as  uttered  at  the 
same  moment;  and  that  on  bearing  the  pbrnse, 
"  a  horw  black,"  there  is  not  time  to  imagine  a 
wrongly  colored  bursa  before  the  word  "  black" 
follows  la  prevent  it.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  by  introspection  whether  this  bo 
so  or  not.  But  there  are  Gicts  collaterally  imply- 
ing that  it  in  not.  Our  ability  to  anticipate  tbe 
words  yet  unspoken  is  one  of  tbem.  If  the  ideas 
of  tbe  hearer  kept  conaiderablv  beiiind  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  speaker  us  the  u'hjection  assumes^ 
no  could  hardly  foresee  the  end  of  a  sentence  by 
the  ti[nc  it  was  half  delivered ;  yet  this  constantly 
happens.  Were  the  noj^oaition  true,  the  mind, 
instead  of  anticipating,  would  tie  continually  fall- 
ing more  and  more  in  arrear.  If  the  meanings  of 
words  are  nut  realized  as  fast  as  the  words  are 
uttered,  then  the  loss  of  time  over  each  word  must 
entail  such  an  accumulation  of  delays  as  to  leave 
a  hearer  entirely  behind.  But  whether  the  force 
of  these  replies  bo,  or  be  not  admitted,  it  will 
scarcely  be  denied  that  the  right  formation  of  a  [ 
picture  will  be  facilitated  by  presenting  its  ele-  > 
menls  in  the  order  in  which  tb^y  ore  wanted ;  and 
that,  as  in  forming  the  image  answering  to  a  red 
flower,  the  notion  of  rudness  is  one  of  the  compo- 
nents that  must  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
image,  tbe  mind,  if  put  in  possession  of  this 
notion  before  the  spociGc  im:^e  ti  lie  formed  out 
of  it  is  suggested,  will  more  easily  form  it  than 
if  the  order  be  reversed,  even  though  it  should 
do  nothing  until  it  has  received  both  symbols. 

What  is  hero  said  respecting  the  succession  of 
the  adjective  nnd  substantive  is  obviously  aiiplica- 
hlo,  by  chiingc  of  terms,  to  the  adverb  and  verb. 
And  without  further  eiplanation,  it  will  bo  at 
once  perceived,  that  in  the  use  of  prepositions  and 
other  particles  moat  languages  spontuneouslv  con- 
form with  more  or  less  completeness  to  this  law. 

Un  applying  a  like  analysis  to  tbe  larger  divis- 
ions of  a  sentence,  we  End  not  only  that  the  same 
principle  holds  good,  but  that  the  advantoge  re- 
specting it  baeomes  marked.  In  the  ammgement 
of  predicate  and  subject,  for  example,  we  ore  at 
once  shown  that  as  the  predicate  determioes  the 
aspect  under  which  the  subject  is  to  be  oonceived, 
it  should  be  placed  first ;  and  the  striking  efibct 
Moduced  by  BO  placing  it  becomes  comproheosible. 
Take  the  often  qaot«a  contrwt  between — "  G!reat 
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is  Diana  of  the  Epbesians,"  and — Diana  of  the 
Ephcaians  is  great.  When  the  first  arrangoment 
is  used  the  utterance  of  the  word  "  groat"  arouses 
those  v&gne  associations  of  an  impressive  natora 
with  which  it  has  been  habitually  connected  ;  ths 
imagination  is  prepared  to  clothe  with  high  attri- 
butes whatever  follows  :  and  when  the  words, 
"  Diana  of  the  Epbesians,"  are  heard,  alt  the  ap- 
propriate imagery  which  can,  on  the  inslnnt,  be 
summoned,  is  used  in  the  formation  of  the  picture  i 
the  mind  being  thus  led  directly,  and  without 
errer,  to  the  intended  impression.  When,  on  thii 
contrary,  the  reverse  order  is  followed,  the  idea, 
"  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  is  conceived  in  uny 
ordinary  way,  with  no  special  reference  to  great- 
ness ;  and  when  the  words,  "  is  great,"  nreailded, 
the  conception  has  to  be  entirely  remodelled — 
whence  arises  a  manifest  loss  of  mental  energy, 
aod  a  corresponding  diminution  of  eHbct.  The 
following  verse  from  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mari- 
ner," tiiough  somewhat  irregulw  in  structure, 
well  illustrates  tbe  same  truth. 

Attn/,  tiionf,  atlf  ati  oJtmr, 

Atnemay^dtaidtKiif 

And  U.VTB1  a  aaiut  took  pity  on 

My  »oolinagonj-. 

Of  course  the  principle  equally  applies  whon  the 
predicHte  is  a  verb  or  a  pnrticipli;.  Anil  as  eSirt 
IS  gained  by  placing  first  all  wunls  indicating  the 
quiility,  conduct,  or  condition  of  the  subject,  it 
follows  that  the  copula  also  should  hnvo  prece- 
dence. It  is  true,  that  tbe  general  liabit  of  our 
language  resists  this  arrangement  of  pr 
copula,  and  subject ;  but  we  may  readily 
stances  of  tbe  additional  force  gained  by  conform- 
iug  to  it.     Thus  in  tbe  line  from  "  Julius  Ctcsar" — 

Tbon  bvm  this  mightj  faort  ; 
priority  is  given  to  a  word  embodying  both  predi- 
cate and  copula.     In  a  passage  contiined  in  '*  Tbe 
Biittle  of  Flodden  Field,"  the  like  order  is  Bvsle- 
matically  employed  with  groat  offset. 
Ths  Rorder  ilog«n  rant  the  fij  ! 


Imd 


■d^f^vc 


aaging  blow 


<,:,«  Mgh. 


Whe 


ni<i  Iha  buk'i  mut  in  tha  gule 
1  run  art  rigging,  throadi  ftnd  nil, 
mrend  "mid  tbe  he: 


Pursuing  tbe  principle  yet  further,  it  is  obvious- 
that  for  producing  the  greatest  effict,  not  onl^ 
should  the  main  divisions  of  a  sentence  observe  th»t. 
sequence,  but  tbe  subdivisions  of  these  should  b*- 
similarly  arranged.  In  nejirly  nil  cases,  the  predlt- 
cate  is  accompanied  by  some  limit  or  qualiGostion  i 
called  its  complement ;  commonly,  also,  tbe  eif- 
cumstances  of  the  subject,  which  form  its  comply 
ment,  have  to  bo  specified ;  and  as  these  ouaHoca- 
tions  and  cireumstances  must  determine  the  mode 
in  wbicb  the  ideas  they  belong  to  shall  be-  con- 
ceived, precedence  should  bo  given  to  thom.  Lbrd 
Kaimes  notices  the  fact,  that  this  order  is  sreferO' 
ble ;  though  without  giving  the  reason.  He  says, 
— '■  When  a  tireumstance  is  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period,  or  near  the  be^nning,  tbe 
transition  from  it  to  tbe  prinoipal  subjeotris  agree- 
able ;  is  like  oscendiiig  or  going  upwards.'  A 
sentence  orrannd  in  iflustratiou  of  tbis  may  be 
desirable.     Pwta^  the  fbllowioK  wiUlserve. 

Whatever  it  may  be  in  theotT,  it  is  clear 

that  in  practice  tbe  I'lenob  idea  of  liberty  i»-i-ttie~< 
light  oferei;  man  to  be  muter  ottba.twt. 


^u^ 
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In  this  case  were  the  first  two  clauses  up  to  the 
word  **  practice"  inclusive,  which  qualify  the 
subject,  to  be  placed  at  the  end  instead  of  the 
beginning,  much  of  the  force  would  be  lost ;  as 
thus : 

'  The  French  idea  of  liberty  is — the  right  of 

every  man  to  be  master  of  the  rest ;  in  practice  at 
least,  if  not  in  theory. 

The  effect  of  giving  priority  to  the  complement 
of  the  predicate,  as  well  as  the  predicate  itself,  is 
finely  displayed  in  the  opening  of"  Hyperion.*' 

Dffp  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale, 
far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 
Far  from  the  fiery  nion  and  eve*s  one  star. 
Sat  gray -haired  Saturn,  quie  t  as  a  stone 

Here  it  will  be  observed,  not  only  that  the  predi- 
cjite  **  s:it'*  precedes  the  subject  "Saturn,"  and 
that  the  three  lines  in  italics  constituting  the  com- 
plement of  the  predicate,  come  before  it,  but  that 
m  the  structure  of  that  complement  also,  the  same 
order  is  followed  ;  each  line  being  so  arranged  that 
the  qualifying  words  are  placed  before  the  words 
suggesting  concrete  images. 

The  right  succession  of  the  principal  and  subor- 
dinate propositions  in  a  sentence  will  manifestly 
be  regulated  b^  the  same  law.  Regard  for  econ- 
omy of  the  recipient's  attention,  which,  as  we  find, 
determines  the  best  order  for  the  subject,  copula, 
predicate  and  their  complements,  dictates  that  the 
subordinate  proposition  shall  precede  the  principal 
one  when  the  sentence  includes  two.  Containing, 
as  the  subordinate  proposition  does,  some  qualifying 
or  explanatory  idea,  its  priority  must  clearly  pre- 
vent misconception  of  the  principal  one  ;  and  must 
therefore  save  the  mental  effiirt  needed  to  correct 
such  misconception.  This  will  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  annexed  example : 

Those  who  weekly  go  to  church,  and  there 

have  doled  out  to  them  a  quantum  of  belief  which 
they  have  not  ener^^  to  work  out  for  themselves, 
are  simply  spirituaipaupers. 

The  subordinate  proposition,  or  rather  the  two 
subordinate  propositions,  contained  between  the 
first  and  second  commas  in  this  sentence,  almost 
wholly  determine  the  meaning  of  the  principal 
proposition  with  which  it  ends ;  and  the  effect 
would  be  destroyed  were  they  placed  lost  instead  of 
first. 

The  general  principle  of  right  arrangement  in 
sentences,  whicn  we  have  traced  in  its  application 
to  the  leading  divisions  of  them,  equally  determines 
the  normal  order  of  their  minor  divisions.  The 
several  clauses  of  which  the  complements  to  the 
subject  and  predicate  generally  consist,  may  con- 
form more  or  less  completely  to  the  law  of  easy 
apprehension.  Of  course,  with  these  as  with  the 
larger  members,  the  succession  should  be  &om  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete. 

Now,  however,  we  must  notice  a  further  condi- 
tion to  be  fulfilled  in  the  proper  combination  of  the 
elements  of  a  sentence  ;  but  still  a  condition  dic- 
tated by  the  same  general  principle  with  the  other ; 
the  condition,  namely,  that  the  words  and  expres- 
sions most  nearly  related  in  thought  shall  be 
brought  the  closest  together.  Evidently  the  single 
words,  the  minor  clauses,  and  the  leading  divisions 
of  every  proposition,  severally  qualify  each  other. 
The  longer  the  time  that  elapses  between  the 
mention  of  any  qualifying  member  and  the  mem- 
ber qualified,  the  lonser  must  the  mind  be  exerted 
in  carrying  forward  S\e  qualifying  member  ready 
for  use.    And  the  more  numerous  Uio  qualifica- 


tions to  be  simultaneously  remembered  and  rightly 
applied,  the  greater  will  be  the  mental  power  ex- 
pended and  the  smaller  the  effect  produced.  Hence, 
other  thin<j8  equal,  force  will  be  gained  by  so 
arranging  tne  members  of  a  sentence  that  these 
suspensions  shall  at  any  moment  be  the  fewest  in 
number,  and  shall  also  be  of  the  shortest  duration. 
The  following  is  an  instance  of  defective  combina- 
tion : 

A   modern   ncwspaper-stotement,    tliougli 

probably  true,  would  bo  laughed  at,  if  quoted  in  a 
book  as  testimony ;  but  the  letter  of  a  court-gossip 
is  thought  good  historical  evidence,  if  written  soui.j 
centuries  ago. 

A  rearrangement  of  this,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  indicated  above,  will  be  found  to  inorcnsi? 
the  effect.     Thus  : 


Though  probably  true,  a  modern  news- 
paper-statement quoted  in  a  liook  as  testimony, 
would  be  laughed  at :  but  the  letter  of  a  c^nirt- 
gossip,  if  written  some  centuries  ago,  is  tliou;;'it 
good  historical  evidence. 

By  making  this  change  some  of  the  suspensions 
are  avoided  and  others  shortened  ;  whilst  there  U 
less  liability  to  produce  premature  ccmceptions. 
The  passage  quoted  below  from  "  Paradise  Lost" 
affords  a  fine  instance  of  sentences  well  arranged, 
alike  in  the  priority  of  the  subordinate  memi)crs, 
in  the  avoidance  of  long  and  numerous  suspcnsiims, 
and  in  the  correspondence  between  the  order  of 
the  clauses  and  the  sequence  of  the  phenomena 
described,  which  by  the  way  \b  a  further  prerequi- 
site to  easy  comprehension,  and  therefore  to 
effect. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf. 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o*er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold  ; 
Or  as  a  thief  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher,  whose  substantial  doors. 
Cross-barred  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault, 
In  at  the  window  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles  ; 
So  olomb  the  first  grand  thief  into  God*s  fold  ; 
80  since  into  his  church  lewd  hirelings  climb. 

The  habitual  use  of  sentences  in  which  all  or 
most  of  the  descriptive  and  limiting  elements  pro- 
cede  those  descrioed  and  limited,  gives  rise  to 
what  is  called  the  inverted  style  ;  a  title  which  is, 
however,  by  no  means  confined  to  this  structure, 
but  is  often  used  where  the  order  of  the  words  is 
simply  unusual.  A  more  appropriate  title  would 
bo  tne  direct  style^  as  contrasted  with  the  other,  or 
indirect  stifle — the  peculiarity  of  the  one  lieing  that 
it  conveys  each  thought  into  the  mind  step  by  st<,'p 
with  little  liability  to  error,  and  of  the  otiier  that 
it  gets  the  right  thought  conceived  by  a  scries  of 
approximations. 

The  superiority  of  the  direct  over  the  indirect 
form  of  sentence,  implied  by  the  several  conclu- 
sions that  have  been  drawn,  must  not,  however, 
be  affirmed  without  limitation.  Thou^^h  up  to  a 
certain  point  it  is  well  for  all  the  qualifying  clauses 
of  apenod  to  precede  those  qualified,  yet,  as  carry- 
ing forward  each  qualifying  clause  costs  some  men- 
tal eflbrt,  it  follows  that  when  the  number  of  them 
and  the  time  they  are  carried  become  great,  we 
reach  a  limit  beyond  which  more  is  lost  than  is 
gained.  Other  things  equal,  the  arrangement 
should  be  such  that  no  concrete  image  shall  bo 
suggested  until  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  to 
be  made  have  been  presented.  And  yet,  as  lately 
pointed  out,  other  things  equal,  tlie  fewer  the 
materials  to  \»  held  at  once,  imd  the  shorter  the 
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^stenoe  they  have  to  be  borne,  the  better.  Hence 
in  some  cases  it  becomes  a  question  whether  most 
mental  effort  will  be  entailed  by  the  many  and 
long  suspensions,  or  by  the  correction  of  succes- 
8i?e  misconceptions. 

This  question  may  sometimes  be  decided  by  con- 
sidering the  capacity  of  the  persons  addressed.  A 
greater  grasp  of  mind  is  required  for  the  ready 
comprehension  of  thoughts  expressed  in  the  direct 
manner,  where  the  sentences  are  anywise  intricate. 
To  recollect  a  number  of  preliminaries  stated  in 
elucidation  of  a  coming  imago,  and  to  apply  them 
all  to  the  formation  of  it  when  suggested,  demands 
a  considerable  power  of  concentration  and  a  tolera- 
bly vigorous  imagination.  To  one  possessing  these, 
the  direct  method  will  mostly  seem  the  best ; 
whilst  to  one  deficient  in  them  it  will  seem  the 
worst.  Just  as  it  may  cost  a  strong  man  less 
effort  to  carry  a  hundred-weight  from  place  to  place 
at  once,  than  by  a  stone  at  a  time,  so  to  an  active 
mind  it  may  oe  easier  to  bear  along  all  the 
qualifications  of  an  idea,  and  at  once  rightly  form  it 
when  named,  than  to  first  imperfectly  conceive 
such  idea,  and  then  carry  back  to  it,  one  by  one, 
the  details  and  limitations  afterwards  mentioned. 
Whilst,  conversely,  as  for  a  boy  the  only  possible 
mode  of  transferring  a  hundred-weight,  is  that  of 
taking  it  in  portions ;  so  for  a  weak  mind  the  only 
possible  mode  of  forming  a  compound  conception 
may  be  that  of  building  it  up  by  carrying  separate- 
ly its  several  parts. 

That  the  indirect  method — the  method  of  con- 
veying the  meaning  by  a  series  of  approximations 
— IS  best  fitted  for  the  uncultivated,  may  indeed  be 
inferred  from  their  habitual  use  of  it.     The  form 


comparatively  prevalent  among  the  uneducated, 
the  same  essential  structure  is  seen  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in — **  The  men,  they  were  there."  Again, 
the  old  possessive  case — "  The  king,  his  crown," 
conforms  to  the  like  order  of  thought.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  the  indirect  mode  is  called  the  natu- 
ral one,  implies  that  it  is  the  one  spontaneously 
employed  by  the  common  people — that  is,  the  one 
easiest  for  undisciplined  minds. 

Before  dismissing  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it 
should  be  remarked  that  even  when  addressing  the 
most  vigorous  intellects,  the  direct  style  is  unfit 
for  communicating  thoughts  of  a  complex  or  ab- 
stract character.  So  long  as  the  mind  has  not 
much  to  do,  it  may  be  well  able  to  grasp  all  the 
preparatory  clauses  of  a  sentence,  and  to  use  them 
effectively ;  but  if  some  subtlety  in  the  argument 
absorb  the  attention — if  every  faculty  be  strained 
in  endeavoring  to  catch  the  speaker's  or  writer's 
drift,  it  may  happen  that  the  mind,  unable  to  carry 
on  both  processes  at  once,  will  break  down,  and 
allow  all  its  ideas  to  lapse  into  confusion. 

Turning  now  to  consider  figures  of  speech ,  we 
may  equally  discern  the  same  general  law  of  effect. 
Underlying  all  the  rules  that  may  be  given  for  the 
choice  and  right  use  of  them,  we  shall  find  the 
same  fundamental  requirement— economy  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  indeed  chiefly  because  of  their  great 
ability  to  subserve  this  requirement,  that  figures 
of  speech  are  employed.  To  bring  the  mind  more 
easily  to  the  desired  conception,  is  in  many  cases 
solely,  and  in  all  cases  mainly,  their  object. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  figure  called  Synecdoche. 
The  advantage  sometimes  gained  by  putting  a  part 
for  the  whoTe  is  due  to  the  more  conyenient,  or 


more  accurate,  presentation  of  the  idea  thus  secured. 
If,  instead  of  saying  ''  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,"  we  say 
**  a  fleet  of  ten  ^aiT,"  the  picture  of  a  group  of  ves- 
sels at  sea  is  more  readily  suggested ;  and  is  so 
because  the  sails  constitute  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  vessels  so  circumstanced  ;  whereas,  the 
word  ships  would  very  likely  remind  us  of  vessel* 
in  dock.  Again,  to  say,  '*  All  hands  to  the  pumps" 
is  better  than  to  say,  **  All  men  to  the  pumps  ;"  as 
it  suggests  the  men  in  the  special  attitude  intended, 
and  80  saves  effort.  Bringing  *'  gray  hairs  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave,"  is  another  expression,  the 
effect  of  which  has  the  same  cause. 

The  occasional  increase  of  force  produced  by 
Metonymy  may  be  similarly  accounted  for.  **  The 
low  morality  of  the  bar**  is  a  phrase  both  briefer 
and  more  significant  than  the  literal  one  it  stands 
for.  A  belief  in  the  ultimate  supremacy  of  intel- 
ligence over  brute  force,  is  conveyed  m  a  more 
concrete,  and  therefore  more  realizable  form,  if 
we  substitute  the  pen  and  the  sword  for  the  two 
abstract  terms.  -  To  say,  "  Beware  of  drinking!" 
is  less  efifective  than  to  say,  ^*  Beware  the  bottle!  " 
and  is  so,  clearly  because  it  calls  up  a  less  specific 
image. 

The  Simile,  though  in  many  cases  employed 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  ornament,  yet  whenever  it 
increases  the  force  of  a  passage,  does  so  by  being 
an  economy.     Here  is  an  instance. 

The  illusion   that  great  men  and  great 

events  came  oftener  in  early  times  than  now,  is 
partly  due  to  historical  perspective.  As  in  a 
range  of  equidistant  columns,  the  furthest  off  look 
the  closest,  so  the  conspicuous  objects  of  the  past 
seem  more  thickly  clustered  the  more  remote  tney 
are. 

To  construct,  by  a  process  of  literal  explanation, 
the  thought  thus  conveyed,  would  take  many  sen- 
tences ;  and  the  first  elements  of  the  picture  would 
become  faint  whilst  the  imagination  was  busy  in 
adding  the  others.  But  by  the  help  of  a  companson 
all  effort  is  saved ;  the  picture  is  instantly  realized, 
and  its  full  effect  produced. 

Of  the  position  of  the  Simile,*  it  needs  only  to 
remark,  that  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
order  of  the  adjective  and  substantive,  predicate 
and  subject,  principal  and  subordinate  proposi- 
tions, &c.,  is  applicable  here.  As  whatever  qual- 
ifies should  precede  whatever  is  qualified,  force 
will  generally  be  gained  by  placing  the  simile 
before  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied.  That 
this  arrangement  is  the  best,  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  passage  from  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake :" — 

As  wreath  of  snoWt  on  mountain  breaat. 
Slides  from  the  rook  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay, 
And  at  the  monarch's  feet  she  laj. 

Inverting  these  couplets  will  be  found  to  diminish 
the  effect  considerably.  There  are  oases,  how- 
ever, even  where  the  simile  is  a  simple  one,  in 
which  it  may  with  advantage  be  placed  last ;  as 
in  these  lines  from  Alexander  Smith's  *'  Life 
Drama:" — 

I  see  the  fatnre  stretch 
All  dark  and  barren  as  a  rainj  sea. 

The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be,  that  so  abstract 

*  Properly  the  term  "simile**  is  applicable  only  to  the. 
entire  figure,  inclusive  of  the  two  things  compared  and 
the  oomparis(Mi  drawn  between  them.  But  as  there  exists 
no  name  for  the  illustrative  member  of  the  figure,  there 
seems  no  alternative  but  to  employ  **  simile'*  to  ezprasi 
this  also.  The  context  will  in  each  case  show  in  whkh 
sense  the  word  is  used.. 
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an  idea  as  that  attaching  to  the  "  future,"  doee 
not  present  itself  to  the  mind  in  any  definite  form, 
and  hence  the  subsequent  arrival  at  the  simile 
entails  no  reconstruction  of  the  thought. 

Nor  are  such,  the  only  cases  in  which  this  order 
is  the  most  forcible.  As  the  advantage  of  putting 
the  simile  before  the  object  depends  on  its  being 
carried  forward  in  the  mind  to  assist  in  forming 
an  image  of  the  object,  it  must  happen  that  ii, 
firom  length  or  complexity,  it  cannot  oe  so  carried 
forward,  the  advantage  is  not  gained.  The  an- 
nexed sonnet,  by  Ck)leridge,  is  defective  from  this 
cause. 

As  when  a  child,  on  some  long  winter's  night, 
Afi^ghted,  clinging  to  its  grandam's  knees. 
With  eager  wondering  and  perturbed  delight 
Listens  strange  tales  of  fearful,  dark  decrees. 
Muttered  to  wretch  by  necromantic  spell ; 
Or  of  those  hags  who  at  the  witching  time 
Of  murky  midnight,  ride  the  air  sublime. 
And  mingle  foul  embrace  with  fiends  of  hell ; 
Odd  horror  drinks  its  blood  !     Anon  the  tear 
More  gentle  starts,  to  hear  the  beldame  tell 
Of  pretty  babes,  that  loved  each  other  dear, 
Jiiurdered  by  cruel  uncle's  mandate  fell  ; 
Even  such  the  shivering  joys  thy  tones  impart. 
Even  80,  thou,  Siddons,  meltest  my  sad  heart. 

Here,  firom  the  lapse  of  time  and  accumulation 
of  circumstances,  the  first  part  of  the  comparison 
becomes  more  or  less  dim  oefore  its  application  is 
reached,  and  requires  rereading.  Had  the  maiu 
idea  been  first  mentioned,  less  efibrt  would  have 
been  required  to  retain  it,  and  to  modify  the  con- 
ception of  it  in  conformity  with  the  comparison, 
than  to  retain  the  comparison,  and  refer  back  to 
the  recollection  of  its  successive  features  for  help 
in  forming  the  final  image. 

The  superiority  of  the  Metaphor  to  the  Simile 
is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Whately  to  the  fact  that  **  all 
men  are  more  gratified  at  catching  the  resemblance 
for  themselves,  than  in  having  it  pointed  out  to 
them.*'  But  afler  what  bis  teen  said,  the  great 
economy  it  achieves  will  seem  the  more  probable 
cause.  If,  drawing  an  analogy  between  mental 
and  physical  phenomena,  we  say, 

As,  in  passing  through  the  crystal,  beams 

of  white  light  are  decomposed  into  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow  ;  so,  in  traversing  the  soul  of  the 
poet,  the  colorless  rays  of  truth  are  transformed 

into  brightly-tinted  poetry ; 

it  is  clear  that  in  receiving  the  double  set  of  words 
expressing  the  two  portions  of  the  comparison, 
and  in  carrying  the  one  portion  to  the  other,  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  is  absorbed. 
Most  of  this  18  saved,  however,  by  putting  the 
comparison  in  a  metaphorical  form,  thus : 

The  white  light  of  truth,  in  traversing  the 

many-sided,  transparent  soul  of  the  poet,  is  re- 
fracted into  iris-hued  poetry. 

How  much  is  conveyed  in  a  few  words  by  the 
help  of  the  metaphor,  and  how  vivid  the  efiect 
consequently  produced,  may  be  abundantly  ex- 
emplified. From  **  A  Life  Drama*'  may  be  quoted 
the  phrase, 

I  speared  him  with  a  jest, 

ss  a  fine  instance  among  the  many  which  that 
poem  contains.  A  passage  in  the  **  Prometheus 
Unbound,"  of  Shelley,  displays  the  power  of  the 
Metaphor  to  great  advantage  :— 

Methought  among  the  lawns  together 
We  wandered,  underneath  the  young  gray  dawn^ 
And  multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  doads 
Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  moontalns, 
Skipkerded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  innd. 


This  last  expression  is  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  it  realizes  the  features  of  the 
scene  ;  bringing  the  mind,  as  it  were,  by  a  bound 
to  the  desired  conception. 

But  a  limit  is  put  to  the  advantageous  use  of 
the  Metaphor,  by  the  condition  that  it  must  be 
sufficiently  simple  to  be  understood  from  a  hint. 
Evidently,  if  there  ho  any  obscurity  in  the  mean- 
ing or  application  of  it,  no  economy  of  attention 
will  be  gained ;  but  rather  the  reverse.  Hence, 
when  the  comparison  is  complex,  it  is  usual  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Simile.  Thei-e  is,  however, a 
species  of  figure,  sometimes  classed  under  Allego- 
ry, but  which,  perhaps,  might  be  better  called  Com- 
Eound  Metaphor,  that  enables  us  to  retain  the 
revity  of  the  metaphorical  form  even  where  the 
analogy  is  intricate.  This  is  done  by  indicating 
the  application  of  the  figure  at  the  outset,  and 
then  leaving  the  mind  to  continue  the  parallel 
itself.  Emerson  has  employed  it  with  great  efiect 
in  the  first  of  his  ''  Lectures  on  the  Times  :'' — 

The  main  interest  which  any  aspects  of  the  Times 
can  have  for  us,  is  the  great  spirit  which  gases 
through  them,  the  light  which  they  can  shed  on  the 
wond^ul  Questions,  What  we  are  ?  and  Whither  do 
we  tend  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  be  deceived.  Here  we 
drift,  like  white  sail  across  the  wild  ocean,  now 
bright  on  the  wave,  now  darkling  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea ;  but  from  what  port  did  we  sail  ?  Who 
knows?  Or  to  what  port  are  we  bound?  Who 
knows?  There  is  no  one  to  tell  us  but  such  poor 
weather-tossed  mariners  as  ourselves,  whom  we  speak 
as  we  pass,  or  who  have  hoisted  some  signal,  or  -floated 
to  us  some  letter  in  a  bottle  firom  a&r.  But  what 
know  they  more  than  we  ?  They  also  found  them- 
selves on  this  wondrous  sea.  No  ;  from  the  older 
sailors  nothing.  Over  all  their  speaking  trumpets 
the  gray  sea  and  the  loud  winds  answer — Not  in  us  ; 
not  in  Time. 

The  division  of  the  Simile  firom  the  Metaphor  is 
by  no  means  a  definite  one.  Between  the  one 
extreme  in  which  the  two  elements  of  the  compar* 
ison  are  detailed  at  fiill  lengtU  and  the  analogy . 
pointed  out,  and  the  other  extreme  in  which  the 
comparison  is  implied  instead  of  stated,  come 
intermediate  forms,  in  which  the  comparison  is 
partly  stated  and  partly  implied.    For  instance : 

■  Astonishea  at  the  performance  of  the  £ng* 
lish  plough,  the  Hindoos  paint  it,  set  it  up,  and 
worship  it;  thus  turning  a  tool  into  an  idol; 
lingubts  do  the  same  with  language. 

There  is  an  evident  advantage  in  leaving  the 
reader  or  hearer  to  complete  the  figure.  And 
generally  these  intermediate  forms  are  good  in 
proporuon  as  they  do  this ;  provided  the  mode  of 
completing  it  be  obvious. 

Passing  over  much  that  may  be  said  of  like 
purport  upon  Hyperbole,  Personification,  Apostro- 
phe, &c.,  let  us  close  our  remarks  upon  construc- 
tion by  a  typical  example.  The  general  principle 
that  has  been  enunciated  is,  that  the  force  of  all 
verbal  forms  and  arrangements  is  great  in  propor- 
tion as  the  time  and  mental  effort  they  aem:md 
from  the  recipient  is  small.  The  special  applica- 
tions of  this  general  principle  have  been  severally 
illustrated ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  rela- 
tive goodness  of  any  two  modes  of  expressing  an 
idea  may  be  determined  by  observing  which  re- 
quires the  shortest  process  of  thought  for  its  com- 
prehennon.  But  thou|g;fa  conformity  in  particular 
points  has  been  exemplified,  no  cases  of  complete 
cooformity  hav«  yet  been  quoted.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  find  them;   for   the  English   idiom 
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Boaroely  permits  the  order  which  theory  dictates. 
A  few,  however,  occur  in  Ossian.     Here  is  one : 

As  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing 
hills,  so  towards  each  other  approached  the  heroes. 
As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix, 
and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in 
battle  meet  Lochlin  and  Inisfail.  ♦  ♦  ♦  As  the 
troubled  noise  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on 
high  ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven  ;  such 
is  the  noise  of  the  battle. 

Except  in  the  position  of  the  verb  in  the  first 
two  similes,  the  theoretically  best  arrangement 
is  fully  carried  out  in  each  of  these  sentences. 
The  simile  comes  before  the  qualified  image,  the 
adjectives  before  the  substantives,  the  predicate 
and  copula  before  the  subject,  and  their  respective 
eoaiplements  before  them.  That  the  passage  is 
more  or  less  open  to  the  charge  of  being  bombastic 
proves  nothing ;  or  rather  proves  our  case.  For 
what  is  bombast  but  a  force  of  expression  too  great 
lor  the  magnitude  of  the  ideas  embodied?  x\Il 
that  may  rightly  be  inferred  is,  that  only  in  very 
rare  cases,  and  then  only  to  produce  a  climax, 
nhould  all  the  conditions  of  effective  expression  be 
fulfilled. 

Pasvsing  on  to  a  more  complex  application  of  the 
doctrine  with  which  we  set  out,  it  must  now  be 
remarked,  that  not  only  in  the  structure  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  use  of  figures  of  speech,  may 
economy  of  the  recipient's  mental  energy  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  force,  but  that  in  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  the  minor  images,  out 
of  which  some  large  thought  is  to  be  built,  we  may 
trace  the  same  condition  of  effect.  To  select  from 
the  sentiment,  scene,  or  event  described,  those 
typical  elements  which  carry  many  others  along 
with  them,  and  so,  by  saying  a  few  thin^  but 
suggesting  many,  to  abridge  the  description,  is 
the  secret  of  producing  a  vivid  impression.  Thus 
if  we  say  : — ^Keal  nobuity  is  •'  not  transferable  ;" 
besides  the  one  idea  expressed  several  are  implied  ; 
and  as  these  can  be  thought  much  sooner  than  they 
can  bo  put  in  words,  there  is  gain  in  omitting 
them.  How  the  mind  may  be  led  to  construct  a 
complete  picture  by  the  presentation  of  a  few 
parts,  an  extract  from  Tennyson's  **  Mariana"  will 
well  show. 

All  day  within  the  droamj  house. 
The  door  upon  the  hinges  creaked, 
The  blue  fly  sung  i'  the  pane  ;  the  moose 
Behind  the  mouldering  wainsoot  shrieked. 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about. 

The  several  circumstances  here  specified  bring 
with  them  hosts  of  appropriate  associations.  Our 
attention  is  rarely  drawn  by  the  buzzing  of  a  fly  in 
the  window,  save  when  everything  is  still.  Whilst 
the  inmates  are  moving  about  the  house,  mice 
uHually  keep  silence  ;  and  it  is  only  when  extreme 
quietness  reigns  that  they  peep  from  their  retreats. 
Hence,  each  of  the  facts  mentioned  presupposing 
numerous  others,  calls  up  these  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,  and  revives  the  feeling  of  dull  solitude 
with  which  they  are  connected  in  our  experience. 
Were  all  these  facts  detailed  instead  of  suggested, 
ilie  attention  would  be  so  firittered  away,  that  little 
impression  of  dreariness  would  be  produced.  And 
here,  without  further  explanatioD,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  be  the  nature  of  the  seatimeat  conveyed  what 
it  may,  this  skilful  selection  of  a  few  particohirs 
which  imply  the  rest,  is  the  key  to  success.  In 
the  choice  of  component  ideas,  as  in  the  choice  of 
expressions,  the  aim  must  be  to  convey  the  great- 


est quantity  of  thoughts  with  the  smallest  quantity 
of  words. 

Before  inquiring  whether  the  law  of  eflect,  thos 
far  traced,  will  account  for  the  superiority  of 
poetry  to  prose,  it  will  be  needful  to  notice  some 
supplementary  causes  of  force  in  expression  that 
have  not  yet  been  mentioned.  These  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  additional  causes,  but  rather 
secondary  ones,  originating  from  those  already 
specified — reflex  manifestations  of  them.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  we  may  remark  that  mental  ex- 
citement spontaneously  prompts  the  use  of  those 
forms  of  speech  which  have  been  pointed  out  as 
the  most  effective.  **  Out  with  him!*' "Away 
with  him!"  are  the  natural  utterances  of  angry 
citizens  at  a  disturbed  meeting.  A  voyager, 
describing  a  terrible  storm  he  had  witnessed, 
would  rise  to  some  such  climax  as,  '*  Crack  went 
the  ropes,  and  down  came  the  mast."  Astonish- 
ment may  be  heard  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
**  Never  was  there  such  a  sight !"  All  of  which 
sentences  are.  it  will  be  observed,  constructed  after 
the  direct  type.  Again,  every  one  will  recognize 
the  fiict  that  excited  persons  are  given  to  figures 
of  speech.  The  vituperation  of  the  vulgar  abounds 
with  them  ;  often,  indeed,  consists  of  little  else. 
*'  Beast,"  *'  brute,"  "gallows-rogue,""  cut-throat 
villain" — those,  and  other  like  metaphors  and 
metaphorical  epithets,  at  once  call  to  mind  a  street 
quarrel.  Further,  it  may  bo  remarked  that 
extreuie  brevity  is  one  of  the  characteristicn  of 
passionate  language.  The  sentences  are  generally 
incomplete  ;  the  particles  are  omitted,  and  fre- 
quently important  words  are  left  to  be  gathered 
from  the  context.  Great  admiration  does  not  vent 
itself  in  a  precise  proposition,  as  "  It  is  beautiful," 
but  in  a  simple  exclamation,  "Beautiful!"  He 
who,  when  reading  a  lawyer's  letter,  should  say,* 
"  Vile  rascal ! "  would  be  thought  angry,  whilst 
"He  is  a  vile  rascal,"  would  imply  comparative 
coolness.  Thus  we  see  that  alike  in  the  order  of 
the  words,  in  the  frequent  use  of  figures,  and  in  ex- 
treme conciseness,  the  natural  utterances  of  excite- 
ment conform  to  the  theoretical  conditions  of  for- 
cible expression. 

Hence,  then,  the  higher  forms  of  speech  acquire 
a  secondary  strength  firom  association.  Having, 
in  actual  life,  habitually  found  them  in  connexion 
with  vivid  mental  impressions ;  and  having  been 
accustomed  to  meet  with  them  in  the  most  power- 
ful writing ;  they  come  to  have  in  themselves  a 
species  of  force.  The  emotions  that  have  from 
time  to  time  licen  produced  by  the  strong  thoughts 
wrapped  up  in  these  forms,  are  partially  aroused 
by  the  forms  themselves.  They  create  a  certain 
degree  of  animation ;  they  induce  a  preparatory 
sympathy ;  and  when  the  striking  ideas  looked  for 
are  reached,  they  are  the  more  vividly  realized. 

The  continuous  use  of  these  modes  of  expression 
that  are  alike  forcible  in  themselves  and  forcible 
firom  their  associations,  produces  the  peculiarly  im- 
pressive species  of  composition  which  we  call  poe- 
try. Poetry,  we  shall  find,  habituallv  adopts  those 
symbols  of  thought,  and  those  methods  of  using 
them,  which  instinct  and  analysis  agree  in  choos- 
ing as  most  effective,  and  becomes  poetry  by  virtue 
of  doing  this.  On  turning  back  to  the  various 
specimens  that  have  been  quoted,  it  will  be  seen 
tnat  the  direct  or  inverted  form  of  sentence  pre- 
dominates in  them,  and  that  to  a  degree  quite  in- 
admissible in  prose.  And  not  only  in  the  nrequen* 
cy,  but  in  what  is  termed  the  violence,  of  the  in* 
versions  will  this  distinction  be  remarked.    In  the 
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abandant  use  of  fizures,  agtiin,  we  may  recognize 
the  same  truth.  Metaphors,  similes,  hjperbulcs, 
and  personifications,  are  the  poet's  colors,  which 
bfl  has  liberty  to  employ  almost  without  limit.  We 
characterise  as  **  poetical"  the  prose  which  repeats 
these  appliances  of  language  with  any  frequency  ; 
and  conaemn  it  as  **over  florid"  or  "affected" 
long  before  they  occur  with  the  profusion  allowed 
in  verse.  Further,  let  it  be  remarked  that  in 
brevity — the  other  requisite  of  forcible  expression 
which  theory  points  out,  and  emotion  spontaner 
ously  fulfils — ^poetical  phraseology  similarly  differs 
from  ordinary  phraseology.  Imperfect  periods  are 
frequent,  elisions  are  perpetual,  and  many  of  the 
roinor  words  which  would  be  deemed  essential  in 
prose  are  dispensed  with. 

Thus  poetry,  regarded  as  a  vehicle  of  thought,  is 
especially  impressive  partly  because  it  obeys  all 
the  laws  of  effective  speech,  and  partly  because  in 
80  doing  it  imitates  the  natural  utterances  of  ex- 
citement. Whilst  the  matter  embodied  is  ideal- 
ized emotion,  the  vehicle  is  the  idealized  lan- 
guage of  emotion.  As  the  musical  composer 
catches  the  cadences  in  which  our  feelings  of  joy 
and  sympathy,  grief  and  despair,  vent  themselves, 
and  out  of  these  germs  evolves  melodies  suggesting 
higher  phases  of  these  feelings  ;  so  the  poet  devef 
ops  from  the  typical  expressions  in  which  men 
utter  passion  and  sentiment,  those  choice  ibrms  of 
verbal  combination  in  which  concentrated  passion 
and  sentiment  may  be  fitly  presented. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  poetry  conducing 
much  to  its  effect-— -the  peculiarity  which  is  indeea 
usually  thought  its  characteristic  one — still  re- 
maining to  be  considered  ;  we  mean  its  rhythmi- 
cal structure.  This,  unexpected  as  it  maybe,  will 
be  found  to  come  under  the  same  generalization 
with  the  others.  Like  each  of  them,  it  is  an 
idealization  of  the  natural  language  of  emotion, 
which  is  known  to  be  more  or  less  metrical  if  the 
emotion  be  not  violent ;  and  like  each  of  them  it 
is  an  economy  of  the  reader *s  or  bearer *s  attention. 
In  the  peculiar  tone  and  manner  we  adopt  in  ut- 
tering versified  language  may  be  discerned  its  re- 
lationship to  the  feelings  ;  and  the  pleasure  which 
its  measured  movement  gives  us  is  ascribable  to 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  words  metri- 
cally arranged  can  be  recognized.  This  last  posi- 
tion will  scarcely  be  at  once  admitted  ;  but  a  little 
explanation  will  show  its  reasonableness.  For  if, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  an  expenditure  of  mental 
energy  in  the  mere  act  of  listening  to  verbal  artic- 
ulations, or  in  that  silent  repetition  of  them  which 
eoes  on  in  reading — if  the  perceptive  fisLculties  must 
be  in  active  exercise  to  identity  every  syllable — 
then  any  mode  of  combining  words  so  as  to  present 
a  regular  recurrence  of  certain  traits  which  the 
mind  can  anticipate,  will  diminish  that  strain 
upon  the  attention  required  by  the  total  irregular- 
ity of  prose.  In  the  same  manner  that  the  body, 
in  receiving  a  series  of  varying  concussions,  must 
keep  the  muscles  ready  to  meet  the  most  violent  of 
them,  as  not  knowing  when  such  may  come  ;  so 
the  mind  in  receiving  unarranged  articulations  must 
keep  its  perceptives  active  enough  to  recognize  the 
least  easily  caught  sounds.  And  as,  if  the  concus- 
sions recur  in  a  definite  order,  the  body  may 
husband  its  forces  by  adjusting  the  resistance  need- 
ful for  each  concussion ;  so,  if  the  syllables  be 
rhythmically  arranged,  the  mind  may  economize 
its  energies  by  anticipating  the  attention  required 
for  each  syllable.  Far-fistched  as  this  idea  will 
perhaps  be  thought,  a  little  introspection  will 


countenance  it.  That  we  do  take  advantage  of 
metrical  language  to  adjust  our  perceptive  faculties 
to  the  force  oT  the  expected  articulations,  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  balked  by  halting  versification. 
Much  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  a  step  more 
or  less  than  we  counted  upon  gives  us  a  shock,  so, 
too,  does  a  misplaced  accent  or  a  supernumerary 
syllable.  In  the  one  case,  we  know  that  there  is  an 
erroneous  pre  adjustment ;  and  we  can  scjircely 
doubt  that  there  is  one  in  the  other.  But  if  we 
habitually  preadjust  our  perceptions  to  the  meas- 
ured movement  of  verse,  the  physical  analogy 
lately  given  renders  it  probable  that  by  so  doin^ 
we  economize  attention  ;  and  hence  that  metrical 
language  is  more  efiective  than  prose,  simply  be- 
cause it  enables  us  to  do  this. 

Were  there  space,  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
inquire  whether  the  pleasure  we  tike  in  rhyme, 
and  also  that  which  we  take  in  euphony,  are  not 
partly  ascribable  to  the  same  genend  cause. 

A  few  paragraphs  only  can  be  devoted  to  a 
second  division  of  our  sumect  that  here  presents 
itself.  To  pursue  in  detail  the  laws  of  effect,  as 
seen  in  the  larger  features  of  composition,  would 
exceed  both  our  limits  and  our  purpose.  But  we 
may  fitly  indicate  some  further  aspect  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  hitherto  traced  out  and  hint  a  few  of 
its  wider  applications. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  considered  only  those 
causes  of  force  in  language  which  depend  upon 
economy  of  the  mental  energies;  we  have  now 
briefly  to  glance  at  those  which  depend  upon  econ- 
omy of  the  mental  sensibililies,  Inaefensible 
though  this  division  may  be  as  a  psychological  one, 
it  will  yet  serve  roughly  to  indicate  the  remaining 
field  of  investigation.  It  will  su^st  that  besides 
considering  the  extent  to  whicn  any  faculty  or 
group  of  faculties  is  taken  in  receiving  a  form  of 
wordis  and  realizing  its  contained  idea,  we  have  to 
consider  the  state  in  which  this  faculty  or  group 
of  faculties  is  left ;  and  how  the  reception  of  sub- 
sequent sentences  and  images  will  be  influenced  by 
that  state.  Without  going  at  length  into  so  wide 
a  topic  as  the  exercise  of  faculties  and  its  reactive 
e&cts,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  call  to  mind  that 
every  faculty  (when  in  a  state  of  normal  activity) 
is  most  capable  at  the  outset ;  and  that  the  change 
in  its  condition,  which  ends  in  what  we  term  ex- 
haustion, be^ns  simultaneously  with  its  exercise. 
This  generalization,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
in  our  bodily  experiences,  and  which  our  daily 
language  recognizes  as  true  of  the  mind  as  a  whole, 
is  equ^y  true  of  each  mental  power,  from  the 
simplest  of  the  senses  to  the  most  complex  of  the 
sentiments.  If  we  hold  a  flower  to  the  nose  for 
long,  we  become  insensible  to  its  scent.  We  say 
of  a  very  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  that  it  blinds 
us ;  which  means  that  our  eyes  have  for  a  time 
lost  their  ability  to  appreciate  light.  After  eating 
a  ciuantity  of  honey,  we  are  apt  to  think  our  tea  is 
without  sugar.  The  phrase,  *'  a  deafening  roar," 
implies  that  men  find  a  very  loud  sound  tempora- 
rily incapacitates  them  for  hearing  faint  ones. 
Now,  the  truth  which  we  at  once  recognize  in 
these,  its  extreme  manifestations,  may  be  traced 
throughout ;  and  it  ma^  be  shown  that  alike  in 
the  reflective  fiioulties,  m  the  imagination,  in  the 
perceptions  of  the  beautiful,  the  ludicrous,  the 
subUme,  in  the  Bentiments,  the  instincts,  in  all  the 
mental  powers,  boweyer  we  may  classify  them — 
action  euansts ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  ac- 
tion is  yioleiit,  the  subsequent  prostration  is  great. 
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Equally,  throughout  the  whole  nature,  may  be 
traced  the  law  that  exercised  faculties  are  ever 
tending  to  resume  their  origiual  state.  Not  only, 
after  continued  rest,  do  they  regain  their  full  power 
— not  only  do  brief  cessations  partially  rei'nvigorate 
them — but  even  whilst  they  are  in  action,  the 
resulting  exhaustion  is  ever  being  neutralized. 
The  two  processes  of  waste  and  repair  go  on 
together.  Hence,  with  faculties  habitually  exer- 
cised as  the  senses  in  all,  or  the  muscles  in  a 
laborer,  it  happens  that,  during  modern  activity, 
the  repair  is  so  nearly  equal  to  the  waste,  that  the 
diminution  of  power  is  scarcely  appreciable  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  activity  has  l>een  long  continued, 
or  has  been  very  violent,  that  the  repair  becomes 
80  far  in  arrear  of  the  waste  as  to  produce  a  per- 
ceptible prostration.  In  all  c«ase8,  however,  when, 
by  the  action  of  a  faculty,  waste  has  been  incurred, 
some  lapse  of  time  must  take  place  before  full 
efficiency  can  be  reacquired  ;  and  this  time  must 
be  long  in  proportion  as  the  waste  has  been 
great. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  general  truths,  we  shall 
be  in  a  condition  to  understand  certain  causes  of 
eflfect  in  composition  now  to  be  considered.  £very 
perception  received,  and  every  conception  realized, 
entailing  some  amount  of  waste — or,  as  Liebig 
would  say,  some  change  of  matter  in  the  brain — 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  faculties  subject  to  this 
waste  being  thereby  temporarily,  though  often  but 
momentarily,  diminished — the  resulting  partial 
inability  must  affect  the  acts  of  perception 
and  conception  that  immediately  succeed.  And 
hence  we  may  expect  that  the  vividness  with 
which  images  are  realized  will,  in  many  cases, 
depend  on  the  order  of  their  presentation ;  even 
when  one  order  is  as  convenient  to  the  understand- 
ing as  the  other.  We  shall  find  sundry  facts  which 
alike  illustrate  this,  and  are  explained  by^  it. 
Climax  is  one  of  them .  The  marked  effect  obtained 
by  placing  last  the  most  striking  of  any  series  of 
images,  and  the  weakness — often  ludicrous. weak- 
ness— ^produced  .  by  reversing  this  arrangement, 
depenas  on  the  general  law  indicated.  As  imme- 
diately after  looking  at  the  sun  we  cannot  perceive 
the  light  of  a  fire,  whilst  by  looking  at  the  fire  first 
and  the  sun  afterwards  we  can  perceive  both ;  so, 
after  receiving  a  brilliant,  or  weighty,  or  terrible 
thought,  we  cannot  appreciate  a  less  Brilliant,  less 
weighty,  or  less  terrible  one,  whilst,  by  reversing 
the  order,  we  can  appreciate  each.  In  Antithesis, 
ao;ain,  we  may  recognize  the  same  general  truth. 
The  opposition  of  two  thoughts  that  are  the  reverse 
of  each  other  in  some  prominent  trait  insures  an 
impressive  effect ;  and  does  this  by  giving  a  mo- 
mentary relaxation  of  the  faculties  addressed.  If, 
after  a  series  of  images  of  an  ordinary  character, 
appealing  in  a  moderate  degree  to  the  sentiment 
of  reverence,  or  approbation,  or  beauty,  the  mind 
has  presented  to  it  a  very  insignificant,  a  very  un- 
worthy, or  a  very  ugly  image — the  faculty  of  rev- 
erence, or  approbation,  or  beauty,  as  the  case 
may  be,  having  for  the  time  nothine  to  do,  tends 
to  resume  its  full  power ;  and  will  immediately 
afterwards  appreciate  a  vast,  admirable,  or  beauti- 
ful imiige  better  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  Im- 
probable as  these  momentary  variations  in  suscep- 
tibility will  seem  to  many,  we  cannot  doubt  their 
occurrence  when  we  contemplate  the  analogous 
variations  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  senses. 
Referring  once  more  to  phenomena  of  vision,  every 
one  knows  that  a  patch  of  black  on  a  white  ground 
looks  blacker,  and  a  patch  of  white  on  a  black 


ground  looks  whiter,  than  elsewhere.  As  the 
blackness  and  the  whiteness  must  really  be  the 
same,  the  only  assignable  cause  for  this  is  a 
difference  in  their  action  upon  us,  dependent  upon 
the  different  states  of  our  faculties.  It  is  simply 
a  visual  antithesis. 

But  this  extension  of  the  general  principle  of 
economy — this  further  condition  of  effect  in  com- 
position, that  the  power  of  the  faculties  must  be 
continuously  husbanded — includes  much  more  than 
has  been  yA  hinted.  It  implies  not  only  that  cer- 
tain arrangements  and  certain  juxtsipositions  of 
connected  ideas  are  best ;  but  that  some  modes  of 
dividing  and  presenting  the  subject  will  be  more 
effective  than  others  ;  and  that,  too,  irrespective 
of  its  logical  cohesion.  It  shows  why  we  must 
progress  from  the  less  interesting  to  the  more  inter- 
esting; and  why  not  only  the  composition  as  a 
whole,  but  each  of  its  successive  portions,  should 
tend  towards  a  climax.  At  the  same  time,  it  forbids 
long  continuity  of  the  same  species  of  thought,  or 
repeated  production  of  the  same  effects.  It  warns  us 
against  the  error  committed  both  by  Pope  in  his. 
poems  and  by  Bacon  in  his  essays — the  error,  name- 
ly, of  constantly  employing  the  most  effective  forms 
of  expression  ;  and  it  points  out  that  as  the  easiest 
posture  by-and-by  becomes  fatiguing,  and  is  with 
pleasure  exchanged  for  one  less  easy  ;  so  the  most 
perfectly  constructed  sentences  will  soon  weary, 
and  relief  will  bo  given  by  using  those  of  an  infe- 
rior kind.  Further,  it  involves  that  not  only 
should  we  avoid  generally  combining  our  words  in 
one  manner,  however  good,  or  working  out  our 
figures  and  illustrations  in  one  way,  however  tell- 
ing, but  we  should  avoid  anything  like  uniform 
adherence,  even  to  the  wider  conditions  of  effect. 
We  should  not  make  every  section  of  our  subject 
progress  in  interest ;  we  should  not  always  rise  to 
a  climax.  As  we  saw  that,  in  single  sentences, 
it  is  but  rarely  allowable  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions 
of  strength  ;  so  in  the  larger  portions  of  a  compo- 
sition we  must  not  often  conform  entirely  to  the 
law  indicated.  We  must  subordinate  the  compo- 
nent effects  to  the  total  effect. 

In  deciding  how  practically  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  artistic  composition,  we  may  derive 
help  by  bearing  in  mind  a  fact  already  pointed  out 
— the  fitness  of  certain  verbal  arrangements  for 
certain  kinds  of  thought.  That  constant  variety 
in  the  mode  of  presenting  ideas  which  the  theory 
demands  will  in  a  great  degree  result  from  a  skil- 
ful adaptation  of  the  form  to  the  matter.  We  saw 
how  the  direct  or  inverted  sentence  is  spontaneously 
used  by  excited  people ;  and  how  their  language  is 
also  characterized  by  figures  of  speech  and  by  ex- 
treme brevity.  Hence  these  may  with  advantage 
predominate  in  emotional  passages,  and  may  in- 
crease as  the  emotion  rises.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  complex  ideas,  the  indirect  sentence  seems  the 
best  vehicle.  In  conversation,  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  near  approach  to  a  desired  conclu- 
sion will  often  show  itself  in  a  series  of  short, 
sharp  sentences;  whilst,  in  impressing  a  view 
already  enunciated,  we  generally  make  our  periods 
voluminous  by  piling  thought  upon  thought.  These 
natural  modes  of  procedure  may  serve  as  guides  in 
writing.  Keen  observation  and  skilful  analysis 
would,  in  like  manner,  detect  many  other  pecu- 
liarities of  expression  produced  by  other  attitudes 
of  mind ;  and  by  paying  doe  attention  to  all  such 
traits,  a  writer  possessed  of  sufficient  versatility 
might  make  some  approach  to  a  completely  organ- 
ized work. 
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This  species  of  composition  which  the  law  of 
etkct  points  out  as  the  perfect  one,  is  the  one 
which  nigh  cenius  tends  naturally  to  produce.  As 
we  found  that  the  kinds  of  sentence  which  are 
theoretically  best  are  those  generally  employed  by 
superior  minds,  and  by  inferior  minds  when  excite- 
ment has  raised  them ;  so  we  shall  find  that  the 
ideal-  form  fur  a  poem,  essay,  or  fiction,  is  that 
which  the  ideal  writer  would  evolve  spontaneously. 
One  in  whom  the  powers  of  expression  fully  re- 
sponded to  the  state  of  mind  would  unconsciously 
use  that  variety  in  the  mode  of  presenting  his 
thoughts  which  Art  demands.  This  constant 
employment  of  one  species  of  phraseology,  which 
all  have  now  to  strive  against,  implies  an  unde- 
veloped faculty  of  language.  To  have  a  specific 
style  is  to  be  poor  in  speech.  If  we  glance  back 
at  the  past  and  remember  that  men  had  once  only 
nouns  and  verbs  to  convey  their  ideas  with,  and 
that  from  then  to  now  the  growth  has  been  towards 
a  greater  number  of  implements  of  thought,  and 
consequently  towards  a  greater  complexity  and 
variety  in  their  combinations,  we  may  infer  that 
we  are  now,  in  our  use  of  sentences,  much  what 
the  primitive  man  was  in  his  use  of  words,  and 
that  a  continuance  of  the  process  that  has  hitherto 
gone  on  must  produce  increasiog  heterogeneity  in 
our  modes  of  expression.  As  now  in  a  fine  nature 
the  play  of  the  features,  the  tones  of  the  voice  and 
its  fences,  vary  in  harmony  with  every  thought 
uttered  ;  so  in  one  possessed  of  a  fully  develo^d 
power  of  speech,  the  mould  in  which  combination 
of  words  is  cast  will  similarly  vary  with,  and  be 
appropriate  to,  the  sentiment.  Ijiat  a  perfectly 
endowed  man  must  unconsciously  ynrit/Q  in  all 
styles,  we  may  infer  from  considering  how  styles 
originate.  Why  is  Addison  diffUse,  Johnson 
pompous,  Goldsmith  simple  ?  Why  is  one  author 
abrupt,  another  rhy th mical,  another  concise  ?  Evi- 
dently in  each  case  the  habitual  mode  of  utterance 
must  depend  upon  the  habitual  balance  of  the 
nature.  The  predominant  feelings  have  by  use 
trained  the  intellect  to  represent  them.  But 
whilst  long  though  unconscious  discipline  has 
made  it  do  this  efficiently,  it  remains,  from  lack  of 
practice,  incapable  of  duintr  the  same  for  the  less 
powerful  feelings ;  and  when  these  are  excited, 
the  usual  m(xies  of  expression  undergo  but  a  slight 
modification.  Ijit  the  powers  of  speech  be  fully 
developed,  however — let  the  ability  of  the  intellect 
to  convey  the  emotions  be  complete — ^and  this 
fixity  of  style  will  disappear.  The  perfect  writer 
will  express  himself  as  Junius,  when  in  the  Junius 
frame  of  mind  ;  when  he  feels  as  Lamb  felt,  will 
use  a  like  fainiliur  speech  ;  and  will  fall  into  the 
ruggedness  of  Carlyle  when  in  a  Carlylean  mood. 
Now  he  will  be  rhythmical  and  now  irregular;  here 
his  language  will  be  plain  and  there  ornate ;  some- 
times his  sentences  will  be  balanced,  and  at  other 
times  unsym metrical ;  fur  a  while  there  will  be 
considerable  sameness,  and  then  again  great  vari- 
ety. From  his  mode  of  expression  naturally  re- 
sponding to  his  stiite  uf  feeling,  there  will  flow  from 
his  pen  a  composition  changing  to  the  same  degree 
that  the  aspects  of  his  subject  change.  Ue  will 
thus  without  efijrt  conform  to  what  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  laws  of  efiect.  And  whilst  his  work 
presents  to  the  reader  that  variety  needful  to  pre- 
vent continuous  exertion  of  the  same  fiiculties,  it 
will  also  answer  to  the  description  of  all  higUy 
oi]ganized  products  both  of  man  and  of  natore ;  it 
wiU  bo,  not  a  series  of  like  parts  simply  placed  in 
joztaposition,  but  one  whole  made  up  of  unlike 
parts  that  are  mutually  dependent. 


From  the  Atheamun. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver   WendeU  Holmes. 
First  English  Edition.    Routledge  &  Co. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Americans  that  they 
seem  anxious  to  possess  a  choir  of  poets  ;  and 
many  indications  have  lately  apprized  us  that  Dr. 
Holmes  is  valued  and  put  forward  as  one  of  their 
favorite  writers  of  verse  on  pleas  different  from 
those  that  have  won  popularity  for  Longfellow, 
and  Bryant,  and  Whittier — for  the  Anacreontic  or 
Biblical  sketches  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis— and  for  the 
distorted  yet  powerful  ballads  of  Edgar  Poe. 
There  are  strains  of  didactic  thought,  humorous 
fancy,  pathetic  feeling — there  is  an  Augustan 
sonority  and  neatness  of  versification — in  the 
poems  of  Dr.  Holmes,  which  by  turns  remind  us 
of  the  Prize  Poets  of  our  Colleges— of  Crabbe,  who 
minutely  wrought  out  the  homeliest  themes  in 
heroic  metre— of  William  Spencer's  dniwing-room 
lyrics,  light  as  gossamer  ana  sentimental  as  music 
on  a  lake — and  of  "  Whistlecraft.'*  Yet,  there 
is  nothing  like  gross  or  direct  imitation  in  this 
Worthy  little  volume.  It  must  be  described  as 
containing  the  poetry  of  a  University  man — a  man 
of  the  world,  too,  loving  social  pleasures,  skir- 
mishes of  wit,  and  exercises  of  intellect — anything 
but  a  hermit,  or  dreamer,  or  martyr-student,  or 
other  such  visionary  passionately  sick  of  society, 
and  no  less  passionately  in  love  with  waterfiilfs, 
mountains,  the  moon,  the  sea,  and  some  one 
nameless  lady. 

The  principal  poems  in  this  collection  are, 
"Poetry;  a  Metrical  Essay,"  in  which  some 
pleasing  and  tuneful  fugitive  lyrics  are  set — "  Terp- 
sichore," read  at  the  annual  (unner  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  of  Cambridge — *  *  Urania ;  a  Rhymed 
Lesson,"  delivered  before  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Library  Association — and  **Astrsea."  All  the 
above  are  in  the  heroic  measure ;  yet  while,  as 
their  titles  may  have  apprized  the  reader,  they  are 
not  clear  of  a  certain  classical  pomp  and  pretension* 
the  reminiscences  and  speculations  tie  omnibus  rebus 
to  which  they  are  principally  devoted  contain  not 
a  few  touches  of  sly  humor  such  as  we  find  in 
Cowper*s  didactic  poems,  and  nice  description  such 
as  gives  their  Flemish  fulness  and  finish  to  the 
pictures  of  Crabbe.  On  the  whole,  however,  even 
with  such  an  enthusiastic  torch-bearer  as  Dr. 
Holmes  has  found  in  Miss  Mitford — whose  recent 
"  Recollections"  first  made  his  name  known  in 
England — we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  mixture 
of  manners  and  the  want  of  some  prominent  subject 
and  definite  argument  militate  against  the  entire 
success  of  any  one  of  these  exercises.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  particular  passages,  by  the 
general  use  of  language  and  handling  of  rhyme,  is 
more  than  ordinarily  pleasing,  but  it  is  not  dis- 
tinct;— and  on  closing  the  book,  we  find  that  our 
main  pleasure  in  it  has  been  derived  from  the  shorter 
lyrics  which  it  contains.  The  following,  for  in- 
stance, has  a  quaint  sound,  which  leaves  its  trace 
in  the  memory : — 

THE  LASr  LEAF. 

I  saw  him  once  before, 
As  he  passed  by  the  door. 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound. 
As  he  totters  o*er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

Th^  say,  that  in  his  prime, 
Bre  the  pmninir-knife  of  Time 
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Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets. 
And  looks  at  all  he  meets, 

Sad  and  wan. 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 
"They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said — 
Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose. 
And  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  his  nose  is  thin. 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  staff. 
And  a  crook  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 

At  him  here ; 
But  the  old  three-cornered  hat. 
And  the  breeches,  and  all  that, 

Are  so  queer ! 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring — 
Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now. 
At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Whei-e  I  cling. 

The  next  is  also  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
writer*s  manner : — 

DAXLT  TRIALS. 
BT  A  SSXSITITB  MAX. 

0  there  are  times 
When  all  this  fret  and  tumult  that  we  hear 
Do  seem  more  stale  than  to  the  sexton's  ear 

His  own  dull  chimes. 

Ding  dong  !  ding  dong  ! 
The  world  is  in  a  simmer  like  a  sea 
Over  a  pent  volcano — woe  is  me 

All  the  day  long  ! 

From  crib  to  shroud  ! 
Nurse  o'er  our  cradles  screameth  lullaby. 
And  friends  in  boots  tramp  round  us  as  we  die. 

Snuffing  aloud. 

At  morning's  call 
The  small-voiced  pug-dog  welcomes  in  the  sun. 
And  flea-bit  mongrels,  wakening  one  by  one. 

Give  answer  all. 

When  evening  dim 
Draws  round  us,  then  the  lonely  caterwaul 
Tart  solo,  sour  duet,  and  general  squall — 

These  are  our  hymn. 

Women,  with  tongues 
Like  polar  needles,  ever  on  the  jar — 
Men,  plugless  word-spouts,  whose  deep  foontains  are 

Within  their  lungs. 

Children,  with  drums 
Strapped  round  them  by  the  fond  paternal 
Peripatetics  with  a  blade  of  grass 

Between  their  thumbs. 


Vagrants,  whose  arts 
Have  caged  some  devil  in  their  mad  machine. 
Which  grinding,  squeaks,  with  husky  groans  be- 
tween. 

Come  out  by  starts. 

Cockneys  that  kill 
Thin  horses  of  a  Sunday — men,  with  clams. 
Hoarse  as  young  bisons  roaring  for  their  dams 

From  hill  to  hilL 

Soldiers,  with  guns 
Making  nuisance  of  the  blessed  air. 
Child-crying  bellmen,  children  in  despair 

Screeching  for  buns. 

Storms,  thunders,  waves  ! 
Howl,  cnish,  and  bellow  till  ye  get  your  fill  ; 
Ye  sometimes  rest ;  men  never  can  be  still 

But  in  tlieir  graves. 

Last  week,  wo  drew  from  Mr.  Sidney  Walker's 
*<  Remains"  a  poem  of  the  affections  addressed  by 
the  writer  to  his  sister  when  about  to  leave  Enij^ 
land.  The  following  is  a  treatment  about  as  dif- 
ferent as  could  well  be  conceived  of  a  similar  subi- 
ject: — 

THK  PARnNO  WORD. 

I  must  leave  thee,  kdy  sweet ! 
Months  shall  waste  before  we  meet : 
Winds  are  fair,  and  sails  are  spread. 
Anchors  leave  their  ocean  bed  ; 
Ere  this  shining  day  grow  dark. 
Skies  shall  gird  my  shoreless  bark  ; 
Through  thy  tears,  0  lady  mine, 
Read  thy  lover's  parting  line. 

When  the  first  sad  sun  shall  set. 
Thou  shalt  tear  thy  locks  of  jet ; 
When  the  morning  star  shall  rise. 
Thou  shalt  wake  with  weeping  eyes  ; 
When  the  second  sun  goes  down. 
Thou  more  tranquil  shalt  be  grown, 
Taught  too  well  that  wild  despair 
Dims  thine  eyes,  and  spoils  thy  hair. 

All  the  first  unquiet  week 
Thou  shalt  wear  a  smileless  cheek  ; 
In  the  first  month's  second  half 
Thou  shalt  once  attempt  to  laugh : 
Then  in  Pickwick  thou  shalt  dip. 
Slightly  puckering  round  the  lip. 
Till  at  last,  in  sorrow's  spite, 
Samuel  makes  tliee  laugh  outright. 

While  the  first  seven  mornings  last. 
Round  thy  chamber  bolted  fast. 
Many  a  youth  shall  fume  and  pout, 
**  Hang  the  girl,  she  's  always  out !" 
While  the  second  week  goes  round. 
Vainly  shall  they  ring  and  pound  ; 
When  the  third  week  shall  begin, 
"  Martha,  let  the  creature  in.'* 

Now  once  more  the  flattering  throng 
Round  thee  flock  with  smile  and  song. 
But  thy  lips,  unweaned  as  yet. 
Lisp,  "0,  how  can  I  forget  !" 
Men  and  devils  both  contrive 
Traps  for  catching  girls  alive  ; 
Eve  was  duped,  and  Helen  kissed — 
How,  0  how  can  you  resist  ? 

First  be  careful  of  your  &n. 
Trust  it  not  to  youth  or  man  ; 
LoTe  has  filled  a  pirate's  sail 
OtUm.  with  its  perfumed  gale. 
Mind  yonr  kerchief  most  of  all. 
Fingers  toach  when  kerchieft  fiiU  ; 
Shorter  ell  than  mercers  clip, 
Is  the  spaoe  ttom  hand  to  lip. 
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Trust  not  gucb  M  talk  in  tropM, 
Full  of  pistols,  daggers,  ropei  ; 
m  the  bemp  that  Russiit  bears 
Scarce  would  answer  lovers'  prsjers  ; 
Never  tbread  was  spun  so  fioe. 
Never  spider  atrelched  tbe  line, 
Woukl  not  hold  the  lovers  Irue 
Tbat  would  really  swing  for  you. 
Fiercely  same  shnll  storm  aod  swear. 
Beating  breasts  in  block  deapuir  ; 
Others  murmur  nith  a  aigli. 
You  must  melt  or  they  will  die  : 
Punted  words  on  fmptj  lies, 
Grubs  with  wings  like  butterflies  ; 
Let  them  die,  and  welcome  too  ; 
Pray  what  belter  coqM  they  do  i 
Fare  thee  well,  if  years  efface 
Prom  the  heart  lot e's  burning  trace, 
Keep,  U  keep  lh:it  hul  lowed  seat 
From  the  tread  of  vulgnr  feet ! 
If  the  blue  lips  of  the  sen 
Wait  with  icy  kiss  for  me, 
Let  not  thine  forget  the  vow, 
Sealed  how  oftDn,  Love,  as  now. 
The  joTial  ditlijrambic  "  On  Lendine  a  Puncb- 
bowl"  might  possibly   have   baea  added   to    the 
above  Belecti'ms,  with   a   view   of  showine  how 
pleasant   the  Doctor  can   be  at   table  tritR^out  a 
touch  of  old-foshiuned  Bacchanalian  ooaraeness, 
had  it  not  been  bo  recently  cited  by  Miss  Mitford. 


[Wo  are  indoblcd  to  tha  klndnen  of  Mr.  William 
Hailitt  for  the  loon  of  a  copy  of  Thf  PoSicit  Workt  of 
Mr.  Samud  Danirl.  Aall-ir  itflhr  Engliih  HiMtry  (2  vols. 
IZiao.  171B),  which  bad  furoiErly  belonged  to  Charlee 
lAmb  ;  sod  frnm  the  second  vgluma  of  which  we  tnn- 
Kribe  tbo  follnning  charscteristio  I,etten  fVom  Coleridge 
to  Lamb  ;  and  liia  Hdmiroblo  and  interesting  notei  upon 
a  puet  who  is  not  neoily  eu  well  known  as  he  deBrvu  to 
be] 

The  first  is  written  on  the  first  fl;-1earof  vol.  ii.: 

Tuesday,  Feb.  10th,  1608  (lOth  or  9th.) 
Dear  Charles, 

[  think  more  highly,  far  more,  of  the  "  Civil  Wars" 
than  y«i  seemed  to  do  Monday  night,  Feb.  9th, 
1808.  The  verse  does  not  lease  me  ;  and  ail  the 
while  I  am  reading  it,  I  cannot  but  fancy  a  plain 
EngUnd-loviag  English  Country  Gentleman,  with 
only  some  doicn  books  in  his  whole  library,  and  at  a 
time  when  a"  Mercury"  or"  Intelligeacer"  was  seen 
by  him  once  in  a  month  or  two,  making  this  his 
newspaper  and  political  Bible  at  the  same  time,  and 
reading  it  so  often  aa  to  store  his  memory  with  its 
aphorisms.  Conceive  a  good  man  of  that  kind,  diffi- 
dent and  passive,  yet  rather  inclined  to  Jacobinism  ; 
sedng  the  reasons  of  the  Revolutionary  party,  yet  by 
disposition  and  old  principles  leaniog,  in  quiet  nods 
and  sighs,  at  his  own  pnrlor  fire,  to  the  hereditui^ 
right — {and  of  these  characters  there  must  have 
been  many) — and  then  read  this  poem,  assuming  iu 
yoar  heart  his  character — oonceive  how  grave  he 
would  look,  and  what  pleasure  there  would  be,  what 
unconscious,  harmless,  humble,  self-conceit,  setf-oom- 

tliment  in  his  gravity  ;  how  wise  he  would  tbel 
imself,  and  yet  after  all  how  forbearing.  How  much 
ealmed  by  that  moat  oalming  reflection  (when  it  is 
really  the  mind's  own  reflection).  Ay,  it  was  just  so 
In  Henry  TI.'s  time,  always  tiie  wme  pM^ns  at 
work,  ke.  Have  I  impraved  thy  book — or  wilt  thou 
like  it  the  better  ther^irre  }  But  I  have  don*  as  I 
would  gladly  be  done  by— thee  at  leasL 

S.  T.  COUUIMIB. 


On  second  fly-leaf  Coleridge  has  nol«d,  ■'  Vol 
v.,  p.  217,  A  fine  stanza." 

The  fallowing  is  the  BCaDm  referred  to  ; 

WhiM  Talbot  (whose  freah  Ardor  hating  got 

A  liiarvellous  Advantage  of  hia  Years), 
Careit*  his  unfelt  Age  as  if  forgot, 

Wliirling  about  where  any  Need  appears. 
His  Hand,  bis  Eye,  his  Wils  all  present,  wrought 

The  Function  of  the  Glorious  Part  he  bears  ; 
Now  urging  here,  now  cheering  there,  ho  flics  ; 

Unliicks  the  tiiickeat  Troops,  where  moat  Force  lies. 
And  til  it  Coleridge  has  appended  the  folluwing 
iioti? : 

Wliiit  is  there  in  description  superior  even  in 
Sliiikflpeare !  Only  that  Shakspearc  would  have  given 
i.Tic  of  his  Gloict  to  the  first  line,  and  flattered  the 
mountain  Top  with  his  surer  Eye— instead  of  that 
poor— 

A  msrvalloni  advantage  of  hii  yean. 

Rut  this,  however,  is  Daniel — and  he  must  not  bs 
read  piecemeal.  Even  by  leaving  off,  and  looking  at 
a  Stan  lit  by  itself,  I  find  the  loss. 

S.  T.  COLEPIDOE. 

0  Charlee !  I  am  vtry,  very  ilL     Viii. 

Second  latter—  fire  honrt  after  the  first. 
IlMr  Charles, 

Von  must  read  over  these  "Civil  Wars"  again. 
^Vc  tjiith  know  what  a  mooJ  is.  And  the  genial  mood 
will,  it  shall,  come  for  my  sober-minded  UanleL  lie 
wa'i  a.  Tutor  and  a  sort  of  Steward  in  n  noble  Family 
iu  which  Form  was  religiously  observed,  and  Relig- 
ion I'lirmally  ;  and  yet  there  wss  such  warm  blood 
and  mighty  muscle  of  substance  within,  thnt  the 
niouldiog  Irons  did  not  dispel,  tho'  tliey  stiffened  the 
vitiil  man  within.  Daniel  caught  and  reoommuni- 
cnled  the  Spirit  of  the  great  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
tbe  glory  of  the  North  ;  he  formed  her  mind,  and  her 
iiiiiiLl  inspirited  him.  Gravely  sober  in  all  ordinary 
affairs,  and  not  easily  excited  by  any — yet  there  is 
one.  Till  which  his  Blood  boils — whenever  he  speaks  of 
l^iigliah  valor  exerted  agwost  a  foreign  Enemy.  Do 
rcotl  over — but  some  evening  when  we  are  quite  com- 
fiTtiiHe  at  your  fireside — and  oh  1  where  shall  I  ever 
lie.  if  I  am  not  so  there— that  is  the  lost  Altar  on  tbe 
lioniii  of  which  mj  old  FeeUngs  hang,  hut  alas  ! 
listen  and  tremble.  Nonsense  ! — well  !  I  will  read  it 
To  You  and  Mary.  The  205,  206,  20Tth  page  ;  and 
i.tiave  all,  that  »3rd  stania  ;  and  in  a  diflierent  Style 
the  ti)4th  slanis,  p,  208  ;  and  what  an  image  in 
1117.  p.  211.  Iliouaands  even  of  educated  men,  wonU 
hei^i>riio  more  sensible,  fitter  te  be  members  of  Parlia- 
menl  ur  ministers,  by  reading  Daniel — and  even  those 
few  who,  quoad  inltlltcttim,  only  gain  refVeshment 
of  notions  already  their  own.  must  become  better 
EiigUshmen.  0,  If  it  be  not  too  hite,  write  a  Uod 
nule  about  him.  S.  T.  CoLEmDOK, 

(In  the  fourth  fly-laafhe  has  written — 

Ih  it  ftom  any  hobby-horsical  love  of  our  old 
nrilers  (and  of  such  a  passion  respecting  Chaucer. 
Spcii.iBr,  and  Ben  Jonson,  I  have  occosionnlly  seen 
glaring  proofc  in  one  the  string  of  whose  shoe  I  am 
nut  wortiy  to  unkjose),  or  is  it  a  r»il  Beauty,  the 
interapersion  I  mean  (in  stanza  poems)  of  rhymes 
from  potysylUbles— such  as  Eminence,  Obedience. 
Rpvpronce  I  To  my  ear  they  convey  not  only  a  relief 
I'niiri  variety,  but  a  sweetness  as  of  repose — and  the 
I  iiitprstanding  they  gratify  bv  reconciling  Verse  with 
Ibf  nhole  wide  extent  of  good  Sense,  Without  being 
illstinctlyaoosoisusorsuch  a  notion,  having  it  rather 
than  reflecting  it  (Ibr  one  may  think  in  the  same  way 
ns  one  may  see  and  hear),  I  seem  to  be  mode  to  know 
rhnt  1  need  have  no  fter  ;  that  there  is  nothing  ex- 
cellent In  Ita^  which  the  Poet  cannot  express  accu- 
rately and  natnndly,  nay,  no  good  word. 
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Trom  Chambers'  JounuU. 
WHY   DOBS  THE   CLOCK   KEEP  TIME  1 

^  PENDULOUS  body  vibrates  when  it  is  suspended 
80  that  the  centre  of  its  mass  is  not  placed  airectl  j 
under  the  point  of  suspension,  because  then  the 
alternating  influences  of  weight  and  velocity  are 
constantly  impressing  it  with  motion.  Weight 
carries  it  down  as  far  as  it  can  ^o  towards  the 
earth's  attraction ;  acquired  velocity  then  carries 
it  onwards  ;  but  as  the  onward  movement  is  con- 
strained t<r  be  upward  against  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  attraction,  that  force  antagonizes,  and  at 
last  arrests  it,  for  velocity  flags  when  it  has  to  drag 
its  load  up-hill,  and  sooi^  gives  over  the  effort. 
The  body  swings  down-hill  with  increasing  rapid- 
ity because  weight  and  velocity  are  then  both 
driving  it ;  it  swings  up-hill  with  diminishing 
rapidity,  because  then  weight  is  pulling  it  back  in 
opposition  to  the  force  of  velocity.  Weight  pulls 
first  this  way,  then  tliat  way  ;  velocity  carries  first 
this  way,  then  that  way ;  but  the  two  powers  do 
not  act  evenly  und  steadily  together ;  they  now 
combine  with,  and  now  oppose  each  other  ;  now 
increase  their  influence  together,  and  now  augment 
and  diminish  it  inversely  and  alternately ;  and  so 
the  suspended  body  is  tossed  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  them,  and  made  to  perform  its 
endless  dimee. 

It  is  related  of  Galileo,  that  he  once  stood 
watching  a  swin^ng  lamp,  hung  from  the  roof  of 
the  cathedral  at  ^^isa,  until  he  convinced  himself 
that  h  perfurmea  its  vibratory  movement  in  the 
same  ume,wlicthcr  the  vibration  was  one  of  wide 
or  of  narrow  span.  This  traditionary  tale  is  most 
probably  correct  in  its  main  features,  for  the  New- 
tons  and  Galileos  of  all  ages  do  perceive  great 
truths  in  occurrences  that  are  as  commonplace  as 
the  fall  of  an  apple,  or  the  disturbance  of  a  hang- 
ing lamp.  Triilcs  are  full  of  meaning  to  them, 
because  their  minds  are  already  prepared  to  arrive 
at  certain  conclusions  by  means  of  antecedent 
reflections.  Siinplo  and  familiar  incidents,  thus 
accidentally  lussociatcd  with  the  history  of  grand 
discoveries,  are  the  channels  through  which  the 
accumulating  waters  at  length  descend,  rather  than 
the  rills  which  feed  the  swelling  of  their  floods. 
The  orchard  at  Wuolsthorpe,  and  the  cathedral  at 
Pisa,  were  outlets  of  this  kind,  through  which  the 
pent-up  tide  of  gathering  knowledge  burst.  If 
they  had  never  offer  d  themselves,  the  laws  of 
universal  gravitation  and  isochronous  vibration 
would  still  iiavc  reached  the  world. 

If  the  reader  will  hang  up  two  equal  weights 
upon  nearly  the  same  point  of  suspension  and  by 
means  of  two  strings  of  exactly  the  same  length, 
he  will  have  an  appai'atus  at  his  command  that 
will  enal)le  him  to  see,  under  even  more  fiivorable 
conditions,  what  Galileo  saw  in  the  cathedral  at 
Pisa.  U[)on  drawing  one  of  them  aside  one  foot 
from  the  position  of  rest,  and  the  other  one  yard, 
and  then  starting  them  off*  both  together  to  vibrate 
backwards  and  forwards,  ho  will  observe,  that 
although  the  second  hiis  a  journey  of  two  yards  to 
accomplish,  while  the  first  has  but  a  journey  of 
two  feet,  the  two  will,  nevertheless,  come  to  the 
end  at  precisely  the  same  instant.  As  the  weights 
swing  from  side  to  side  in  successive  oscillations, 
they  will  always  present  themselves  together  at 
the  point  which  is  the  middle  of  their  respective 
arcs.  This  is  what  is  called  isochronous  vibra- 
tion— the  passing  through  unequal  arcs  ia  equal 
periods  of  time. 


At  the  first  glance,  this  seems  a  very  singular 
result.  The  careless  observer  naturally  expects 
that  a  weight  bung  upon  a  string  ought  to  take 
longer  to  move  through  a  long  arc  than  through  a 
short  one,  if  impelled  by  the  same  force  ;  but  the 
subject  appears  in  a  different  light  upon  more 
mature  reflection,  for  it  is  then  seen,  that  tlie 
weight  which  performs  the  longer  journey  starts 
down  the  steeper  declivity,  and  therefc)re  acquires  a 
greater  velocity.  A  ball  does  not  run  down  a 
steep  hill  and  a  more  gently  inclined  one  at  the 
same  pace  ;  neither,  therefore,  will  the  suspended 
weight  move  down  the  steeper  curve,  and  the  less 
raised  one,  at  equal  rates.  The  weight  which 
moves  the  fastest,  of  necessity  gets  through  more 
space  in  a  given  period  than  its  more  leisurely 
companion  does.  The  equality  of  the  periods  in 
which  two  weights  vibrate,  is  perfect  so  long  as 
both  the  unequal  arcs  of  motion  are  short  ones, 
when  compared  with  the  length  of  the  suspended 
strings ;  but  even  when  one  of  the  arcs  is  five 
times  longer  than  the  other,  ten  thousand  vibra- 
tions will  be  completed  before  one  weight  is  on 
entire  sti'ide  in  advance  of  the  other ;  and  even 
this  small  amount  of  difference  is  destroyed  when 
the  arc  in  which  the  weights  swing  is  a  little 
flattened  from  the  circular  curve. 

But  there  is  yet  another  surprise  to  bo  encoun- 
tered. Hang  a  weight  of  a  pound  upon  one  of  the 
strings,  and  a  weight  of  two  pounds  upon  the  other, 
and  set  them  vibrating  in  arcs  of  unequal  length  as 
before,  and  still  their  motions  will  be  found  to  be 
isochronous.  Unequal  weights,  as  well  as  equal 
ones,  when  hung  on  equal  strings,  will  swing 
through  arcs  of  unequal  length  in  equal  periods  or 
time.  This  seeming  inconsistency  also  admits  of 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  has  been  stated, 
that  the  motion  of  swinging  bodies  is  caused  by 
the  earth's  attraction.  But  what  are  the  facto 
that  are  more  particularly  implied  in  this  state- 
ment? What  discoveries  does  the  philosophic 
inquirer  make  when  he  looks  more  narrowly  into 
it?  For  the  sake  of  the  familiar  illustration,  let 
it  be  imagined  that  a  man  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
Monument  of  London,  with  two  leaden  bulleto  in 
his  hand,  each  weighing  an  ounce,  and  that  he 
drops  these  together.  They  go  to  the  earth, 
because  the  earth's  mass  draws  them  thither ; 
and  since  the  two  bodies  exactly  resemble  each 
other,  and  start  at  the  same  instant  upon  their 
descent,  they  must  of  course  both  strike  the  pave- 
ment beneath  simultaneously.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  one  should  get  down  before  the  other, 
for  the  same  influence  causes  the  fall  of  each. 
The  entire  mass  of  the  huge  earth  attracto  eaoh 
bullet  alike,  and  the  bullets,  therefore,  yield  like 
obedience  to  the  influence,  and  fall  together  to  the 
ground. 

But  now,  suppose  that  the  two  bullets  were  to 
be  all  at  once  fused  into  one,  and  that  this  com- 
bined mass  were  then  dropped  from  the  top  of  the 
Monument  as  a  single  bullet,  would  there  then  be 
any  reason  why  the  two  ounces  of  lead  should 
make  a  more  rapid  descent  than  they  would  have 
made  while  in  separate  halves?  Clearly  not. 
There  is  but  the  same  earth  to  attract,  and  the 
same  number  of  particles  to  be  drawn  in  each  case, 
and  therefore  the  same  result  must  ensue.  Each 
particle  still  renders  ito  own  individual  obedience, 
and  makes  ito  own  independent  fall,  although 
joined  cohesively  to  ito  neighbors.  It  is  the  mass 
of  the  attracting  body,  and  not  the  mass  of  the 
attracted  body,  that  determines  the  velocity  with 
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which  the  latter  moves.  The  greater  mass  of  an 
attraoted  body  expends  its  superior  power,  not  in 
increasing  its  own  rate  of  motion,  but  in  pulling 
more  energetically  against  the  attracting  mass. 
Every  particle  of  matter  when  at  rest  resists  any 
attempt  to  impress  it  with  motion.  The  amount  of 
this  resistance  is  called  its  inertia.  When  many 
particles  are  united  together  into  one  body,  they 
not  only,  therefore,  take  to  that  body  many  points 
upon  which  the  earth ^s  attraction  can  tell,  but 
they  also  carry  to  it  a  like  quantity  of  resistance 
or  inertia,  which  must  be  overcome  before  any 
given  extent  of  motion  can  be  produced.  If  the 
earth *8  force  be  but  just  able  to  make  particle  I  of 
any  body  go  through  200  inches  in  a  second,  it 
will  also  be  but  just  able  to  make  particles  2,  3, 
and  4  do  the  same ;  consequently,  whether  those 
particles  be  sepanite  or  combined  together,  their 
rate  of  travelling  will  be  the  same.  Hence  all 
bodies  descend  to  the  earth  with  exactly  the  same 
velocities,  however  different  their  natures  may  l)e 
in  the  matter  of  weight,  always  provided  there  be 
DO  retarding  influence  to  act  unequally  upon  their 
difierent  bulks  and  surfaces.  It  is  well  known 
ihftt  even  a  guinea  and  feather  will  fall  together 
when  the  atmospheric  resistance  is  removca  from 
their  path. 

The  reader  will  now,  of  course,  see  that  what 
ifl  true  of  the  motion  of  free  bodies,  must  also  be 
true  of  the  motion  of  suspended  ones,  since  the 
same  terrestrial  attraction  causes  both.  There  is 
DO  reason  why  the  two-pound  weight  in  the  exper- 
iment should  vibrate  quicker  than  the  one-pound 
weight,  just  as  there  is  no  reason  why  a  two-ounce 
bullet  should  fall  quicker  than  a  one-ounce  bullet. 
Here,  also,  there  are  only  the  same  number  of 
terrestrial  particles  to  act  upon  each  separate  par- 
ticle of  the  two  unequal  weights.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  vibrations  of  unequal  weights  are  isochro- 
Dous  when  hung  on  strings  of  equal  lengths. 

Thus  far  our  dealings  have  been  with  what  has 
seemed  to  be  a  very  single-purposed  and  deter- 
mined agent.  We  have  hung  a  weight  upon  a 
piece  of  string  and  set  it  swinging,  and  have 
then  seen  it  persisting  in  making  the  same  num- 
ber of  beats  in  the  same  period  of  time,  whether 
we  have  given  it  a  long  journey  or  a  short  one  to 
perform  ;  and  also  whether  we  have  added  to  or 
taken  from  its  mass.  But  now  we  enter  upon 
altogether  new  relations  with  our  little  neophyte, 
and  find  that  we  have  rcaM;hed  the  limits  of  its 
patience. 

Take  three  pieces  of  string  of  unequal  lengths 
—one  being  one  foot  long  ;  the  second,  four  root; 
and  the  third,  nine  feet.  Hans  them  up  by  one 
extremity,  and  attach  to  each  of  the  other  ends  a 
weight.  Then  start  the  three  weights  all  off 
together  vibrating,  and  observe  what  happens. 
The  several  bodicH  do  not  now  all  vibrate  in  the 
same  times,  as  in  the  previous  experiments.  By 
making  the  len;;tljsof  the  strings  unequal,  we  have 
introduced  elements  of  discard  into  the  company. 
The  weight  on  the  shortest  string  makes  three 
journeys,  and  t'le  w jig! it  on  the  next  longest  string 
makes  two  journeys,  while  the  other  is  loitering 
through  one. 

This  discrepancy,  again,  is  only  what  the 
behavior  of  the  vibrating  masses  in  the  previous 
experiments  should  have  taught  the  observer  to 
anticipate.  Each  of  the  weights  in  this  new 
arrangement  of  the  strings,  has  to  swing  in  the 
portion  of  a  circle,  which,  if  completed,  would 
have  a  different  dimension  firom  the  curded  in  which 


the  other  weights  swing.  The  one  on  the  shortest 
string  swings  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  that 
would  be  two  feet  across ;  the  one  on  the  longest 
string  swings  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  that  would 
be  eighteen  feet  across.  Now,  if  these  two  weights 
be  made  to  vibrate  in  arcs  that  shall  measure 
exactly  the  twelfth  part  of  the  entire  circumference 
of  their  respective  circles,  then  one  will  go  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  curved  line  only  half  a 
foot  long,  while  the  other  will  move  in  a  line  four 
feet  and  a  half  long. 

But  both  these  weights,  the  one  going  upon  the 
short  iourney,  and  the  other  upon  the  long,  will 
start  down  exactly  the  same  inclination  or  decliv- 
ity. The  reader  will  see  that  this  must  be  the 
case,  if  he  will  dn\w  two  circles  on  paper  round  a 
common  centre,  the  one  at  the  distiince  of  one 
inch,  and  the  other  at  the  distance  of  nine  inches. 
Having  done  this,  let  him  cut  a  notch  out  of  the 
paper,  extending  through  both  the  circles  to  the 
centre,  and  including  a  twelfth  part,  or  thirty 
degrees,  of  each  between  iLs  converging  sides.  He 
will  then  observe,  that  the  two  arcs  cut  out  by  the 
notch  are  everywhere  concentric  with  each  other  ; 
therefore,  their  beginnings  and  endings  are  con- 
centric or  inclined  in  exactly  the  same  degree  to  a 
perpendicular  crossing  their  centres.  These  con- 
centric beginnings  and  endings  represent  correctly 
the  concentric  directions  in  which  the  swinging 
weights  commence  their  downward  movements. 

Now,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  bodies  begin 
to  run  down  equal  descents  with  equal  velocities, 
it  follows  that  the  weight  on  the  short  string  and 
that  on  the  long  string  must  commence  to  move 
down  the  oonoentric  curves  of  their  respective  arcs 
at  an  equal  rate.  But  it  has  also  been  shovm  that 
the  one  of  these  vreights  has  a  nine  times  longer 
journey  to  perform  than  the  other;  it  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  both  cannot  accomplish  their 
respective  distances  in  the  same  time.  The  weight 
on  the  shortest  string  in  reality  makes  three 
vibrations,  and  the  weight  on  the  string  that  is 
next  to  this  in  length  makes  two  vibrations,  while 
the  weight  on  the  longest  string  is  occupied  about 
one  ;  and  the  difierences  would  be  as  9,  4,  and  1, 
instead  of  as  3,  2, 1,  but  that  the  weights  moving 
in  the  longer  arcs  benefit  most  from  acceleration 
of  velocity.  Although  all  the  vibrating  bodies 
begin  to  move  at  equal  rates,  they  p:iss  the  central 
positions  directly  beneath  their  points  of  suspen- 
sion at  unequal  ones.  Those  that  have  been  the 
longest  in  getting  do^^i  to  these  positions,  have  of 
necessity  increased  their  paces  the  most  while  upon 
their  route. 

Suspended  weights,  then,  only  vibrate  in  equal 
times  when  hung  upon  equal  strings  ;  but  they  con- 
tinue to  make  vibrations  in  equal  times  notwith- 
standing the  diminution  of  the  arcs  in  wliich  they 
swing.  This  was  the  fact  that  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  Galileo ;  he  observed  that  the  vibrations  of 
the  lamp  slowly  died  away  as  the  effijct  of  the  dis- 
turbing force  was  destroyed  bit  by  bit,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  the  last  faint  vibration  that  caught 
his  eye,  took  the  same  apparent  time  for  its  per- 
formance as  the  fullest  and  longest  one  in  the 
series. 

The  instrument  that  has  been  designated  by  the 
learned  name  of  pendulum,  is  simply  a  weight  of 
this  description  placed  on  the  end  of  a  metallic  or 
wooden  rod,  and  hung  up  in  such  a  way  that  free 
sideways  motion  is  permitted.  This  fireedom  of 
motion  is  generally  attained  by  fixing  the  top  of 
the  rod  to  a  piece  of  thin,  highly  ekstic  st^el.     A 
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pendulum  fitted  up  afler  this  fashion,  will  continue 
m  motion,  if  once  started,  for  many  hours.  It 
onl^  stops  at  last,  because  the  air  opposes  a  slight 
resistance  to  its  passage,  and  because  the  suspend- 
ing spring  is  imperfectly  elastic.  The  efiects  of 
these  two  causes  combined  arrest  the  vibration  at 
last,  but  not  until  they  have  long  accumulated. 
The  weight  does  not  stand  still  at  once,  but  its  arc 
of  vibration  grows  imperceptibly  less  and  less, 
until  at  last  there  comes  a  time  when  the  eye  can- 
not tell  whether  the  body  is  still  moving  or  in  ab- 
solute repose. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  careful  and  patient  obscrv^er, 
aware  of  tne  exact  length  of  the  suspending-rod  of 
li  vibrating  pendulum,  were  to  set  himself  down  to 
eount  how  many  beats  it  would  make  in  a  given 
period,  he  would  thenceforward  be  able  to  assign 
a  fixed  value  to  each  beat,  and  would  consequently 
have  acquired  an  invariable  standard  whereby  he 
might  estimate  short  intervals.  If  he  found  that 
his  instrument  had  made  exactly  86,400  beats  at 
the  end  of  a  mean  solar  day,  and  knew  that  the 
length  of  its  rod  was  a  trifle  more  than  39  inches, 
he  would  be  aware  that  each  beat  of  such  a  pendu- 
lum might  always  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  a 
second.  The  length  of  the  rod  of  a  pendulum 
which  beats  exact  seconds  in  London  is  39.13 
inches. 

But  there  are  few  persons  who  would  be  willing 
to  go  through  the  tedious  operation  of  counting 
86,400  successive  vibrations.  The  invention  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance  that  was  able  to  break  tlie 
monotony  of  such  a  task,  would  be  hailed  by  any 
one  who  had  to  perform  it  as  an  invaluable  boon. 
Even  a  piece  of  brass  with  sixty  notches  upon  it, 
which  he  might  slip  through  his  finger  while 
noting  the  swinging  body,  would  enable  him  to 
keep  his  reckoning  by  sixties  instead  of  units,  and 
80  far  would  afford  him  considerable  relief.  But 
if  the  notched  brass  could  be  turned  into  a  ring, 
and  the  pendulum  be  made  to  count  the  notches 
off  for  itself,  round  and  round  again  continuously, 
registering  each  revolution  as  it  was  completed  for 
future  reference,  the  observer  would  attain  the 
result   without    expending    any   personal 
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trouble  about  it.  It  is  this  magical  conversion  of 
brass  and  iron  into  almost  intelligent  counters  of 
the  pendulum ^s  vibrations,  that  the  clock-maker 
effects  by  his  beautiful  mechanism. 

In  the  pendulum  clock,  the  top  of  the  swinging- 
rod  is  connected  with  a  curved  piece  of  steel, 
which  dips  its  teeth-like  ends  on  either  hand  into 
notches  deeply  cut  in  the  edges  of  a  brass  wheel. 
The  notched  wheel  is  connected  with  a  train  of 
wheel- work  kept  moving  by  the  descent  of  a  heavy 
weight ;  but  it  can  only  move  onwards  in  its  revo- 
lution under  the  influence  of  the  weight,  as  the 
two  ends  of  the  piece  of  steel  are  alternately  lifted 
out  of  the  notches  by  the  swaying  of  the  pendu- 
lum. The  other  wheels  and  pinions  of  the  move- 
ment are  so  arranged  that  they  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  turns  the  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  pendulum 
completes,  by  means  of  hands  traversing  round  a 
dial-plate  inscribed  with  figures  and  dots. 

It  is  found  convenient  in  practice  to  make  the 
direct  descent  of  a  weight  the  moving  power  of  the 
wheel-work,  instead  of  the  swinging  of  the  pendu- 
lum, for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  excess  of  its 
power  beyond  what  is  required  to  overcome  the 
friction  of  the  wheel-work,  is  then  employed  in 
giving  a  slight  push  to  the  pendulum  ;  this  push 
just  neutralizes  the  retarding  efiects  before  named 
as  inseparable    from  the    presence  of   air  and 


imperfect  means  of  suspension.  The  train  of 
wheel-work  in  a  clock,  therefore,  serves  two  pur- 
poses— it  records  the  number  of  beats  which  the 
pendulum  makes,  and  it  keeps  that  body  moving 
when  once  started.  As  far  as  the  activity  of  the 
pendulum  is  concerned,  the  wheel-work  is  a 
recording  power,  and  a  preserving  power,  but  not 
an  originating  power.  If  there  were  no  air,  and 
no  friction  in  the  apparatus  of  suspension,  the 
pendulum  would  contmue  to  go  as  well  without 
the  wheel-work  as  with  it.  With  the  wheel-work 
it  beats  as  permanently  and  steadily  upon  material 
supports  and  plunged  in  a  dense  atmosphere,  as  it 
would  if  it  were  hung  upon  nothing,  and  were 
swinging  in  nothing ;  and  also  performs  its  back- 
ward and  forward  business  in  solitude  and  dark- 
ness, to  the  same  practical  purpose  that  it  would 
if  the  eyes  of  watchful  and  observant  guardians 
were  turned  incessantly  towards  it. 

Galileo  published  his  discovery  of  the  isochro- 
nous property  of  the  pendulum  in  1639.  Richard 
Harris,  of  London,  toox  the  hint,  and  connected  the 

Sindulum  with  clock-work  movement  in  1641. 
uvghens  subsequently  improved  the  connection, 
and.  succeeded  in  constructing  very  trustworthy 
time-keepers  certainly  before  1658. 

But  notwithstanding  all  that  the  knowledge  and 
skill  of  Iluyghens  could  do,  his  most  perfect  instru- 
ments were  still  at  the  mercy  of  atmospheric 
changes.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  time  of  a 
pendulum's  vibration  depends  upon  the  length  of 
its  suspending-rod.  This  length  is  measured,  not 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  weight,  but  to  the  cen- 
tre of  its  mass.  For  the  weight  itself  is  necessa- 
rily a  body  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  in  this 
body  some  particles  must  bo  nearer  to,  and  others 
further  from  the  point  of  suspension.  Those 
which  are  nearest  will,  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  already  explained,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  their  vibrations  in  shorter  periods ; 
and  those  which  are  furthest,  in  longer  periods. 
But  all  these  particles  are  bound  together  firmly 
by  the  power  of  cohesion,  and  must  move  connect- 
edly. They,  therefore,  come  to  an  agreement  to 
move  at  a  mean  rate — that  is,  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  top  particles  hurry  on  the  middle 
ones  ;  the  bottom  particles  retard  them  in  a  like 
degree.  Consequently,  the  whole  of  the  weight 
moves  as  if  its  entire  mass  were  concentred  in  the 
position  of  those  middle  particles  ;  and  the  exact 
place  of  this  central  position  in  relation  to  the 
point  of  suspension,  becomes  the  important  con- 
dition which  determines  the  time  in  which  the  in- 
strument swings. 

In  pendulums  of  ordinary  construction  this  re- 
lation is  by  no  means  an  unvarying  one — changes 
of  temperature  alter  the  bulk  of  all  kinds  of  bodies. 
A  metal  rod  runs  up  and  down  under  increase 
and  diminution  of  heat,  as  certainly  as  the  thread 
of  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  thermometer  does. 
A  hot  day,  therefore,  lengthens  the  metallic  sus- 
pending-rod of  a  pendulum,  and  carries  the  centre 
of  its  weight  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  point 
of  suspension.  By  this  means,  the  period  of  each 
vibration  is  of  necessity  lengthened.  An  increase 
of  temperature  to  the  extent  of  ten  of  Fahrenheit's 
degrees,  will  make  a  second's  pendulum  with  a 
brass  rod  lose  five  vibrations  in  a  day.  All  sub- 
stances do  not,  however,  suffer  the  same  amount 
of  expansion  under  like  increments  of  heat.  If  the 
rod  of  the  pendulum  be  made  of  varmshed  or  black- 
leaded  wood,  on  addition  of  ten  degrees  of  heat 
will  not  cause  it  to  lose  more  than  one  vibration  in 
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a  day.  But  even  this  small  irregularity  is  too  vast 
for  the  purpose  of  precise  science,  and  accordingly 
ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  find 
tome  means  of  removing  the  source  of  inaccuracy, 
to  invent  some  plan  whereby  the  pendulum  may  oo 
made  sensitive  enough  to  discover  and  correct 
its  own  varying  dimensions  as  different  tempera- 
tures are  brought  to  bear  upon  its  material. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  accomplish  this 
useful  purpose  was  made  by  George  Graham  in 
1715.  He  replaced  the  solid  weight  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rod  by  a  glass  jar  containing  mercury.  The 
rod  he  formed  of  steel  of  the  usual  length  ;  and 
because  mercury  expands  five  times  more  than 
steel,  he  fixed  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
in  the  jar  at  only  64^  inches.  In  this  arrangement 
he  found  that  additional  heat  carried  up  the 
mercury  in  the  jar,  as  much  as  it  carried  down  the 
jar  by  the  elongation  of  the  rod.  Consequently, 
the  motion  of  the  one  perfectly  compensated  the 
motion  of  the  other,  and  the  efi»ctive  centre  of  the 
weight  always  remained  at  the  same  precise  dis- 
tance from  the  top  of  the  rod.  By  the  application 
of  this  compensating  pendulum,  clocks  are  now  con- 
structed that  do  not  vary  to  the  extent  of  a  tenth 
of  a  second  in  a  day. 

Soon  afler  the  invention  of  Graham's  mercurial 
pendulum,  John  Harrison — the  same  clever  mech- 
anician who  received  20,000/.  from  government 
for  making  a  chronometer  that  went  to  Jamaica  in 
one  year  and  returned  in  another  with  an  accumu- 
lated error  of  only  I  minute  and  54  seconds — hit 
upon  another  means  of  gaining  the  same  end.  He 
brought  a  steel  rod  down  from  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion, turned  it  up  into  a  copper  rod  of  less  length  ; 
and  from  the  top  of  this  liung  the  weight.  He 
fixed  the  lengths  of  the  steel  and  copper  rods, 
which  expand  unequally,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
steel  carried  the  copper  down  exactly  as  much  as 
the  copper  carried  the  weight  up ;  and  thus  the 
eentre  of  the  weight  was  still  kept  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  real  point  of  suspension.  Har- 
rison's pendulum  is  generally  seen  in  somewhat 
the  fonn  of  a  gridiron,  beciiuse  many  parallel  bars 
of  copper  and  steel  are  used  in  its  construction, 
for  the  sake  of  rendering  it  firm  and  unyielding  ia 
all  its  parts. 

From  Uoosehold  Words. 
AN   EQUESTRIAN   MIRACLE. 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  from  the  ac- 
count of  an  unsucccssUil  search  for  Choughs  in 
Cornwall,  in  an  article  headed  **  If  this  should 
meet  his  Eye." 

A  cavalier,  after  dinner,  one  day,  betted  that  he 
would  ride  to  the  Land's  End  next  morning.  So,  he 
mounted  and  got  thus  far.  The  shuddering  horse 
turned  and  backed.  The  rider  just  saw  the  horse's  hind 
feet  going  over  the  brink,  threw  himself  off  in  agony, 
and  escaped.  The  animal  perished,  and  the  last 
print  of  the  clinging  hoof  is  kept  fresh  by  the  guides. 
What  an  act  of  horsemanship  to  witness  !  This  hap- 
pened not  many  years  ago,  though  the  biped  per- 
former is  since  dead. 

We  have  groat  pleasure  in  contradicting,  on 
the  unquestionable  authority  of  General  Sir  Kubert 
Arbuthnot,  the  courageous  equestrian  himself,  the 
ttatement  conveyed  in  the  last  period  of  this  par- 
agraph. That  distinguished  gentleman  has  been 
good  enough  to  give  us  his  own  version  of  his 
performance. 


**  Having  read  in  various  publications  erroneoiM 
statements  of  my  miraculous  escape  at  *  the  Land's 
End,*  when  the  horse  I  was  riding  fell  over  a  cliflf 
upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  high,  I  have  put  on 
paper,  at  the  request  of  a  few  friends,  a  true 
account  of  the  transaction. 

**  In  June,  1804,  when  captain  in  a  dragoon 
regiment  and  aide-de-camp  to  General  WilJord, 
who  was  stationed  at  Falmouth,  I  attended  him  on 
an  inspection  of  a  yeomanry  corps  at  Penzanco. 
The  day  after  the  inspection,  the  general  with  a 
party  proceeded  to  the  Land's  End  on  an  excursion 
of  pleasure ;  and,  after  taking  refreshment  at  a 
house  known  by  the  name  of  *  The  First  and  liask 
House  in  England,'  three  of  the  party,  consisting 
of  myself.  Lieutenant  Cubit  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and  a  clergyman  who  resided  at  Mazarion,  pre- 
ceded the  others ;  and,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of 
the  slope  reaching  down  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Land's  End — on  each  side  of  which  was  a  steep 
precipice — I  perceived  that  the  grass  was  short 
and  slippery;  and,  although  a  dragoon  officer,  I 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  ride  down ;  but  my  two 
companions,  being  of  a  different  opinion,  did  so, 
while  I  followed  them  leading  my  horse.  After 
remaining  a  short  time  at  the  bottom,  we  mounted 
to  rejoin  the  general ;  who  had,  with  his  party, 
reached  the  spot  whence  we  had  started,  and  were 
astonished — especially  the  general — at  seeing  me 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  terrified  at  what 
afterwards  occurred.  Although  I  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  ride  down,  I  fancied  there  could 
be  no  danger  in  riding  up,  and  accordingly  I 
mounted  ;  but  we  had  not  proceeded  far  when  my 
mare — a  very  spirited  animal — became  unruly,  in 
consequence  of  the  girths  of  the  saddle  going  back, 
and  she  began  to  kick  and  plunge,  inclining  to  the 
precipice  on  the  right.  Although  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, I  did  not  happily  lose  my  presence  of  mind 
and  I  threw  myselt  off  when  not  more  than  four 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  diff.  Mine  was  a  hussar 
saddle,  and  the  bridle  having  a  whip  at  the  end  of 
it,  I  threw  it  over  the  mare's  head,  and  was  able 
to  keep  hold  of  it  and  to  check  her  so  as  to  prevent 
her  kicking  me.  When  she  turned  with  her  back 
to  the  cliff  I  let  go,  and  she  fell  down  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  leaving  me  on  the  ground  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  A  person  went  down  in 
a  basket  and  brought  up  the  shattered  saddle  and 
bridle,  which  a  saddler  at  Penzance  begged  me  to 
give  him  that  he  might  hang  it  at  the  door  of  his 
shop. 

'*  Man^  accounts  of  the  event  were  circulated^ 
but  this  18  the  true  one." 


A   PROPHECY. 


THOMAS  WADE. 


There  is  a  mighty  dawning  on  the  earth 

Of  human  glory  ;  dreams  unknown  before 
Fill  the  mind's  boundless  world,  and  wondrous  birth 

Is  given  to  great  thought ;  and  the  deep-drawn  lore. 
But  late  a  hidden  fount,  at  which  a  few 

Quaffed  and  were  glad,  is  now  a  flowing  river. 
Which  the  parched  nations  may  approach  and  view. 

Kneel  down  and  drink,  or  float  in  it  forever. 
The  bonds  of  spirit  are  asunder  broken, 

And  matter  makes  a  very  sport  of  distance  ; 
On  every  side  appeare  a  silent  token 

Of  what  will  be  hereafter,  when  existence 
Shall  even  become  a  pure  and  equal  thing, 
And  earth  sweep  high  as  heaven  on  solemn  wing. 
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From  Frascrs  Magailne. 
EDWARD     GIBBON. 

A  LITTLE  figure,  with  a  larg^e  head  and  small 
bones,  dressed  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision  ; 
the  buckles  shining  brightly  in  the  shoes,  the 
wrist-bands  carefully  turned  down,  the  periwig 
hanging  many  inches  below  the  shoulders,  the 
breeches  without  a  crease,  the  body  bending  for- 
ward, the  forefinger  stretched  out,  the  others  tap- 
ping a  snuff-box ;  surely  this  must  be  the  picture 
of  some  meek,  smiling  old  courtier,  one  who  is  seen 
in  every  drawing-room,  at  every  whist-table,  with 
nothing  but  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his 
bosom ,  and  nothing  hut  the  prescriptions  of  etiquette 
in  his  head.  We  are  for  once  mistaken.  This 
modest,  richly-apparelled  little  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  most  learned,  the  most  sarcastic,  the  most 
wary  of  human  beings ;  this  is  Gibbon,  the  his- 
torian, the  philosopher,  the  sceptic,  whose  heart 
wns  engrossed  with  the  love  of  literary  fame,  who 
delighted  in  sneering  at  what  men  most  rev- 
f^renco,  and  whoso  genius  shed  a  light  on  the 
darkest  parts  of  mediaeval  history. 

The  life  and  writings  of  this  extraordinary  man 
appear  to  us  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most 
interesting  chapters  of  literary  history,  and  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  giving,  as  far  as  our 
limited  space  will  permit,  our  impression  of  the 
historian. 

Few  autobiographies  are  more  pleasing  or  more 
valual)le  than  Gibbon's  Memoirs  of  my  Life  and 
Writings.  Enough  is  said,  but  no  more  than 
enough  ;  and  he  has  left  us,  by  his  own  hand,  as 
perfect  a  picture  of  himself,  with  all  his  pride, 
industry,  vanity,  and  affectation,  as  he  has  arawn 
of  any  other  man  in  the  course  of  his  elaborate 
history.  One  who  has  written  about  five  thousand 
octavo  pages  on  the  lives  of  others,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  write  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  his  own. 
As  an  image  of  the  mind  of  the  author,  both  the 
Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  Writings  and  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  exquisitely 
characteristic.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  M.  Dey- 
verdum,  he  exclaims,  **  What  a  foolish  animal  is 
that  man,  that  Englishman,  that  man  Gibbon  !" 
J^et  us  see  what  '*  the  man  Gibbon"  was. 

The  narrative  commences  in  a  grave,  philosophic 
tone,  which  has  raised  the  smile  on  the  face  of 
many  readers.  lie  then  proceeds,  as  an  English 
country  gentleman  ought  to  do,  to  give  the  public 
a  lonjj  account  of  his  ancestors.  It  appears  that 
the  Ciibbons  were  landowners  in  the  county  of  Kent 
in  tlie  fourteenth  century,  that  there  was  a  John 
Gibbon,  who  held  the  distinguished  post  of  mar- 
moriua  or  architect  to  Edward  the  Third ;  that 
the  Gibbons  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
visitations  of  the  heralds  ;  that  they  were  esquires 
during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when,  as  the 
liistorian  takes  care  to  tell  us,  that  title  was  far 
from  being  so  common  as  it  afterwards  became. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  Gibbons  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  younger  branch, 
from  which  the  author  himself  descended,  lefl  the 
country  for  the  city.  But  is  this  a  blot  on  our 
escutcheon?  Is  it  not  as  merchants  only  that 
youn^  men  of  spirit  can  acquire  independence? 
And  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  republics  of  Italy, 
is  a  gentleman  degraded  by  beins  connected  with 
trade  ?  Have  not  the  Gibbons  ofKent  borne  their 
family  arms,  **a  lion  rampant,  gardant,  between 
three  scallop-shells,  argent,  on  a  field  of  azure,"  in 
days  when  lamily-arms  were  considered  something, 
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and  not  as  now,  when  everybody  who  has  money 
can  get  a  coat-of-arms  painl^ed  on  his  coach-doors  ? 
Even  our  alliances  by  marriage  do  us  some  honor ; 
for  we  arc  connected  with  Baron  Say,  whom 
Shakspeare  has  immortalized  as  the  liberal  patron 
of  the  fine  arts  and  the  martyr  of  learning,  m  the 
last  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Is  not  this  a  glorious 
alliance  for  a  historian  ?  Surely  the  Gibbons  were 
very  respectable  ;  but  there  is  only  one  Gibbon 
whom  readers  care  much  about. 

Edward  Gibbon,  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  and 
the  only  child  that  reached  maturity,  came  weak 
and  almost  lifeless  into  the  world.  For  some  time 
his  existence  was  despaired  of,  and  two  brothers 
who  were  born  after  him  had  each  the  same 
Christian  name  given  them,  lest  no  more  "  Edward 
Gibbons"  should  be  known  among  men.  His 
father,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  filial  piety, 
appears  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  plain,  honest, 
country  squire,  well-meaning,  if  somewhat  weak 
and  strait'Jaced.  The  property  he  inherited  was 
considerable,  but  at  his  death  much  encumbered^ 
though  it  was  still  a  very  handsome  income  for  an 
author,  and  indeed  much  more  than  the  most 
popular  writer  of  that  day  could  derive  firom  the 
munificence  of  the  publisher. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  young  Edward  lost  his 
mother,  whom  he  did  not  profess  to  remember  with 
any  extraordinary  veneration.  We,  however,  on 
carefully  reviewing  his  life,  with  all  its  good  and 
evil,  cannot  but  think  that,  had  Gibbon's  mother 
been  spared,  he  might  have  been  a  somewhat 
different  being.  His  nature,  if  not  capable  of  any 
very  intense  affection,  was  far  from  inhuman  ;  it 
was  even  generous  and  sensitive  to  a  certain 
depth  ;  it  was  a  nature  for  which  a  mother's  care 
might  have  done  much.  We  have  all  a  devil  in 
us ;  we  need  all  that  this  poor  world  affords  of 
endearing  warmth  to  thaw  the  ice  that  will  gather 
round  our  hearts.  A  literary  man,  especially, 
must  have  had  a  mother's  love  ;  a  mother's  tears 
must  have  dropped  upon  his  face,  a  mother's  voice 
must  have  sung  him  to  rest,  a  mother's  prayers, 
even  amid  the  pompous  systems  of  philosophy, 
must  sometimes  be  remembered,  a  mother's  torm 
must  now  and  then  appear  in  his  dreams,  he  must 
stand  at  times  by  his  mother's  grave,  or  so  much 
the  worse  for  him ,  and  for  the  many  of  whom  he 
is  the  teacher.  Edward  Gibbon  might  hold 
religious  disputes  with  his  aunt ;  but  he  could  not 
have  disputed  with  a  mother.  The  authority  df 
an  aunt  is  nothing  over  a  young  mind,  compared 
with  that  of  a  parent.  In  this  instance,  there 
was  an  unquiet,  curious  spirit  at  work,  which 
would  not  and  could  not  acquiesce,  which  had 
never  been  taught  how  to  venerate,  bow  to  cherish, 
how  to  believe.  Thus  he  grew  up  a  kind  of  literary 
Ishmael,  hoping  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  rev- 
erencing nettling,  believing  nothing;  and,  amid 
the  dreary  desert  of  the  barren  eighteenth  century, 
went  on  his  way,  satisfied  that  religion  was  but  a 
many-colored  mirage,  amusing  the  eyes  of  man 
before  the  sand-storm  rolling  over  him,  and  engulf- 
ing him  forever. 

Uis  love  of  books,  even  so  early  as  his  twelfth 
year,  became  his  ruling  passion,  and  it  continued, 
and  even  grew  stronger,  to  his  last  hour.  Whether 
Gibbon  was  or  was  not  a  thoroughly  educated 
man  may  be  a  question  ;  but  in  all  that  is  called 
learning,  and  popularly  knowledge,  he  was  certain- 
ly never  surpassed.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Study  of 
Literature f  he  says  that  the  ancients  are  now  loaded 
with  contempt,  and  that  men  of  letters  are  called 
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erudites.  He  then  takes  up  the  gauntlet  in  the 
cause  of  the  scholars  of  the  preceding  generation, 
and  proceeds,  in  a  somewhat  ostentatious  manner, 
to  talk  about  the  gods  and  the  authors  of  antiq- 
uitr.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  production, 
if  it  be  honorable  to  his  industry,  shows  little  ap- 
preciation of  the  highest  provinces  of  criticism. 
Though  he  might  afterwards  glory  in  the  name 
of  an  Englishman,  it  is  auite  evident  that  when 
this  work  was  written,  and  indeed  for  long  after- 
wards, he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  English 
spirit,  and  little  admiration  oi  English  literature. 
As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  began  to  appreciate 
more  justly  the  greatness  of  his  native  land,  but 
his  youth  and  manhood  showed  an  entire  devotion 
to  the  French  shrine  ;  his  first  works  were  written 
in  French,  and  he  affected  as  much  as  he  could  all 
the  airs  of  the  literary  men  who  at  that  time 
reigned  supreme  at  Paris.  Montesquieu  was  his 
model,  and  this  essay,  without  possessing  all  the 
merits,  has  all  the  faults  of  the  accomplished 
president's  compositions.  Not  a  sentence  is  writ- 
ten with  simplicity ;  every  thought  is  stated  as  an 
epigram.  The  artificial  liveliness  is  somewhat 
clumsy ;  whatever  else  he  may  do,  the  young 
author  is  determined  to  dazzle,  and  he  succeeds  in 
being  tedious  in  spite  of  his  conciseness,  and  dull 
in  spite  of  his  wit.  The  matter  is  in  some  respects 
as  exceptionable  as  the  style.  What  can  we  say 
of  a  man  of  original  genius  who  scarcely  ever 
mentions,  in  treating  the  subject  of  general  litera- 
ture, an  English  author?  Fen^lon,  Voltaire, 
Boileau,  Perrault,  Le  Clerc,  Desmaiseaux,  Saint 
Marthe,  and  a  multitude  of  French  writers,  are 
brought  upon  the  scene,  but,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, neither  Bacon  nor  Shakspeare  is  ever 
noticed.  The  work  is  indeed  only  a  series  of  de- 
tached observations  connected  together  bv  the 
most  general  of  titles.  If  Gibbon's  treatise  be  an 
essay  on  the  study  of  literature,  there  is  scarcely 
any  literary  work  that  might  not  with  equal  pro- 
priety bear  the  same  name.  The  book  was  little 
read  by  Englishmen,  but  how  could  the  author  be 
surprised  at  this  result?  It  is  not  written  in  the 
English  lan^ua^,  it  is  alto^ther  destitute  of 
English  spint,  it  is  written  m  a  style  which  is 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  our  greatest  writers. 

There  is  no  denying  it ;  Gibbon  was  for  some 
time  ashamed  of  his  mother  tongue.  Hume  writes 
to  him  very  sensibly,  and  tells  him  to  look  to 
America,  there  see  how  the  English  language  was 
striking  root,  and  be  assured  tnat  in  the  end  it 
would  beat  the  French  out  of  the  field.  .  That  this 
will  ultimately  be  the  case  there  can  be  now  no 
question  ;  every  day  is  bearing  testimony  to  the 
wonderful  power  of  tne  language  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton  ;  the  Saxon  idiom,  like  the  Saxon  race,  is 
making  head  throughout  the  globe,  and  all  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  all  nations,  seem  destined  to  fall 
before  this  diffusive  energy.  Why  is  this  so? 
Because  our  great  writers,  like  all  our  great  men, 
liave  done  their  work  in  the  true  national,  earnest 
spirit  ;  and  for  all  the  triumphs  of  the  present, 
and  all  the  glorious  promises  of  the  future,  we  owe 
few  thanks  cither  to  Uume  or  Gibbon. 

Without  going  into  a  mettiphysical  dissertation 
on  education  we  may  illustrate  our  idea  of  Gibbon 
by  a  comparison  with  two  or  three  others.  Milton 
was  as  learned  as  Gibbon,  but  we  see  well  what  a 
different  effect  learning  had  on  their  minds.  Had 
Milton  not  been  a  great  scholar,  he  would  still 
have  been  a  great  genius.  Gibbon,  too,  had  an 
original  mind,  but  still  it  was  only  because  he  was 


a  most  industrious  student  that  he  became  one  of 
the  greatest  of  writers.  Had  Shakspeare  possessed 
all  Gibbon's  knowledge  about  ancient  Rome,  it  may 
still  be  doubted  whether  Coriolanus,  Julius  Cctsor, 
and  Marc  Antony  would  have  been  improved  ;  as 
they  are,  they  remain  masterpieces  from  the  hand 
of  a  mighty  creative  artist.  But  what  to  Shak- 
speare would  have  been  nothing,  is  to  Gibbon 
everything;  if  he  had  not  read  much,  he  could 
have  written  very  little.  There  is  at  once  a  great 
difference  and  a  great  likeness  between  Shakspeare 
and  Pascal ;  neither  of  them  could  be  called  learnc<l 
men,  but  they  were  both  great  men.  What  Shak- 
speare was  in  poetry  and  the  drama,  Pascal  was 
in  philosophy  and  theology;  they  were  at  once 
what  others  could  never  be,  even  by  the  most  in- 
tense study  and  the  most  persevering  research. 

Gibbon's  mind  was  emphatically  *'  slow."  All 
its  products  were  natural,  but  still  the  results  of 
labor.  Patient  meditation,  systematic  study  were 
necessary,  and  indeed  indispensable.  Therefore  it 
was  that  he  understood  the  past  better  than  the 
present,  was  fiir  more  sagacious  in  penetrating  int«> 
the  hidden  causes  of  events  whicn  had  occurred 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  than  in  reading  the 
signs  of  his  own  troubled  times,  knew  the  Roman 
senate  better  than  the  British  parliament,  could 
appreciate  much  more  clearly  the  greatness  of 
Rome  than  the  greatness  of  England ;  and  that  if 
he  was  at  once  tlie  most  luminous,  the  most  com- 
prehensive of  historians,  he  was  also  one  of  the 
most  irresolute,  the  least  discerning,  and  the  most 
time-serving  of  politicians.  He  could  read  human 
nature,  but  it  was  that  of  former  generations.  He 
was  wise,  but  it  was  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
He  was  virtuous,  but  his  was  rather  a  negative 
than  a  positive  virtue,  and  it  kept  him  rather  from 
doing  harm  than  incited  him  to  do  good.  Ilis 
mental  eye  could  discern  things  in  the  distance, 
but  not  those  that  were  spread  out  immediately 
before  him  ;  and  the  most  atrocious  of  the  perse- 
cutions and  tyrannical  acts  of  the  Roman  emperors^ 
had  they  occurred  during  his  own  age,  he  wouUl 
probably  have  applauded,  and  certain^  would  not 
have  resisted.  His  life  was  a  life  on  paper  ;  his 
study  viras  his  world  ;  and  the  real  world  a  theatre 
on  which  his  fame  might  be  trumpeted.  He  often 
spoke  of  my  fame  ;''  it  was  the  only  god  that  he 
really  worshipped.  Some  men  exist  for  their 
time,  and  are  called  the  creatures  of  their  age ; 
Gibbon  did  not  live  for  his  time,  he  was  not  the 
mere  creature  of  his  age ;  he  was  Gibbon,  and 
would  in  all  ages  and  all  times  have  been  nearly 
what  he  was  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

All  the  apology  for  his  faults  that  the  last  cen- 
tury afi^rds  he  is  entitled  to  receive.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  he  would  have  been  outwardly  a 
Christian,  in  the  nineteenth  century  he  would  havf> 
also  been  a  nominal  conformist.  As  it  was,  he 
had  just  enough  of  honesty  to  declare  his  disbelief, 
and  not  enough   to  survey  every  part  of   that 

fhastly  temple  in  which  no  words  of  prayer  are 
card,  and  on  the  altar  of  which  no  fire  is  burn- 
ing. 

What,  then,  was  the  state  of  mind  in  England 
during  this  eighteenth  century  ?  England  was  at 
once  great  and  little,  false  and  true,  full  of  glory 
and  full  of  shame.  No  man  has  yet  had  the 
coura^  to  write  boldly  and  truly  the  history  of 
that  time,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  long  before  it  be 
properly  written.  Every  one  must  read  with  pain 
the  pages  of  Gibbon's  autobiography,  in  which  his 
aoademioal   ezperienoes   are    reoorded.     Graver 
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charges  never  were  laid  against  any  corporate 
body  than  are  here  brought  against  the  University 
of  Oxford.  It  may  be  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
sceptic  can  be  traced  in  these  paragraphs  ;  it  may 
be  that  there  is  a  soreness  arising  from  the 
attacks  which  had  been  directed  against  the  his- 
torian ;  but  the  college  reminiscences  of  many 
men  even  now  must  give  unwilling  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  some  of  these  accusations.  Giboon 
was  doubly  unfortunate;  thje  university  caused 
him  to  relinquish  his  studies ;  the  perusal  of 
Middleton's  sceptical  Free  Enquiry  made  him  turn 
Roman  Catholic.  This  apostasy  appears  less  sur- 
prising in  our  day  than  it  did  in  those  of  our 
grandnithers.  In  his  later  years,  Gibbon  com- 
forted himself  when  he  smiled,  and  sometimes 
sadly  smiled  over  his  changes  of  opinion,  by  the 
examples  of  Bayle  and  Chillingworth.  But  ho 
had  little  resemblance  to  either  of  those  intel- 
lectual gladiators,  who  were  estimable  and  even 
great  in  all  their  mental  revolutions.  In  the  per- 
son of  William  Chillingworth  we  see  a  nohle, 
earnest,  believing  nature  devoted  to  the  search  of 
truth,  and  through  the  very  intensity  of  faith, 
made  an  unbeliever  in  his  own  despite.  Bayle  had 
a  bold,  masculine  intellect,  a  lofty,  determined 
earnestness  of  purpose,  to  which  we  fear  Gibbon 
was  a  stmnger.  The  English  Master  of  Arts,  and 
the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam,  commanded  the 
respect  of  their  most  rancorous  enemies ;  some  of 
the  greatest  admirers  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  have 
condemned  the  moral  character  of  the  author. 

But  Chillingworth,  Bayle,  and  Gibbon  all  illus- 
trate one  truth.  The  melancholy  experience  of  the 
last  three  centuries  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to 
establish  aojain  the  faith  that  has  been  once  un- 
settled. We  have  all  heard  of  a  road  to  belief  even 
through  the  marshes  of  infidelity  ;  we  can  only 
say  that  it  is  a  very  dangerous  road,  and  for  one 
weary  tnivellcr  who  may  emerge  again  into  the 
clear  light  of  heaven,  a  thousand  "vviil  assuredly 
wander  forever  in  the  darkness.  A  stupid  school- 
master was  in  the  habit  of  discussing  with  his 
pupils  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  refuting, 
greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  objections  of 
unbelievers.  As  lew  of  his  scholars  were  above 
the  age  of  fifteen,  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious 
than  such  controversies.  Children  ought  never  to 
doubt ;  they  never  do  so  until  foolish  piu*ent8  and 
foolish  teachers  put  doubts  into  their  lieads  by  tell- 
ing them  there  is  no  cause  for  doubt.  A  strange 
feeling  will  come  to  the  voung  heart  when  a  con- 
ceited pedant  turns  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  over, 
and  says,  "it  is  true,"  *'  it  must  be  true,"  *'  it 
proves  itself  to  be  true  ;"  and  then  astonishes  his 
little  charges  by  saying  that  men  have  even  denied 
it  to  he  true  ;  tiie  quebtiun.  in  spite  of  the  peda- 
gogue, will  rise  t;)  the  lips  of  the  child,  *'  Is  it 
possible  that  man  can,  witnuut  any  reason,  disbe- 
lieve what  everybody  reverences,  the  great  Book 
that  my  mother  lirat  tjiught  me  to  read,  that  I 
almost  know  by  heart,  that  I  peruse  every  evening, 
that  the  clergyman  preaches  from  every  Sunday, 
can  it  be  that  men  disbelieve  the  book  that  was 
written  by  Clod?"  Happy  the  child  that  has  never 
doubted !  Happy  the  child  that  officious  block- 
heads have  not  taught  to  doubt,  while  piously 
thinking  they  were  teaching  it  to  believe. 

From  his  earliest  years  Gibbon  was  fond  of 
religious  disputation.  Hinc  HUb  Utcryma,  His 
kind  aunt,  Catherine  Porten  (peace  to  the  ^ood 
creature  !)  was  often  pushed  hara  by  the  objections 


of  the  acute  little  sickly  sceptic.  Both  the  aunt 
and  the  nephew  have  now  gone  to  their  account, 
and  their  religious  contests  can  no  longer  occupy 
their  minds. 

The  same  spirit  accompanied  young  Gibbon  to 
Lausanne.  Mr.  Pavilliard  long  afterwards  told 
Lord  Sheffield  how  surprised  he  was  at  the  first 
appearance  of  the  diminutive  little  fellow,  with 
his  head  so  much  larger  than  the  other  proportions 
of  his  body,  disputing  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  Jesuit 
doctor,  in  favor  of  the  Romish  church.  After  all 
the  weapons  of  controversy  had  been  well  handled, 
after  defending  every  inch  of  ground,  Gibbon  was 
at  length  induced  to  recant  his  errors,  and  take 
the  sacrament  in  the  Protestant  church.  He  was 
doubtless  at  the  time  sincere  in  his  professions  ; 
but  his  belief,  unknown  to  himself,  was  shaken  for- 
ever. The  impressibility  of  his  character  was  still 
the  same  ;  if  he  became  a  Protestant,  be  was  no 
more  an  Englishman.  He  became  a  scholar,  in- 
deed, and  even  a  lover,  two  characters  which  per- 
haps are  not  exclusively  English,  and  the  former 
even  less  than  the  other.  Young  Englishmen, 
when  thev  go  abroad,  become  lovers  more  often 
than  scholars. 

A  philosopher  in  love  is  now  and  then  a  curious 
spectacle.  In  only  one  instance  during  his  earlv 
years  did  Gibbon  show  that  he  had  any  of  tlifs 
ordinary  weakness  of  humanity  ;  and  even  then  he 
loved  afler  his  own  fashion.  Although  he  was  at 
that  time  not  very  far  distant  from  places  which 
genius  and  passion  have  hallowed,  Giobon  was  not 
a  man  to  sigh  from  the  rocks  of  Meillcrie  for  the 
absence  of  any  earthly  idol.  Mademoiselle  Cur- 
chod  appears  to  have  been  everything  a  man  of 
letters  could  have  wished  ;  she  surely  deserved  as 
much  love  and  devotion  as  one  human  being  could 
give.  But  her  lover  was,  after  all,  a  recreant 
knight.  He  took  credit  to  himself  for  having 
loved  so  purely;  but  he  never  thought  that  there 
was  anything  mean  or  false-heartod  in  offering  uf> 
the  object  of  his  attachment  at  the  alti\r  of  miiu 
duty.  He,  however,  felt  rather  acutely  Rousseau's 
accusation  ;  to  the  author  of  tho  Nouvelle  Helnise 
such  conduct  might  well  appear  contemptible. 
**  We  only  love  once,"  says  Jean  Jaques,  **  it  is 
the  first  time  ;"  and  whether  the  young  historian's 
attachment  was  or  was  not  worthy  of  being  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  love,  it  is  certain  that  for- 
ever afterwards  his  heart  was  quite  comfortable 
and  easy. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  form  any  idAtiat 
of  the  influence  that  a  marriage  with  such  am- 
amiable  and  high-souled  creature  as  Mademoiselle^ 
Curchod  might  have  had  on  Gibbon's  charatter.r 
But  we  think  it  would  have  done  him  much  axDd,. 
and  perhaps  have  prevented  some  of  the  bleu^dies- 
of  his  heart  and  intellect.  His  nature  was.  slug- 
gish ;  he  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  human  vir-f 
tue,  no  notion  of  th/3  moral  greatness  of  rnaou . 

Mademoiselle  Curchod  became  Madame  Neoker,- 
and  when  Gibbon  next  met  her  she  was  afinakuly, 
who  presided,  with  all  the  graces  of  the  Fadsian, 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  ^«nch  ministeffi- .  Their  ■■ 
love  was  not  of  the  kind  that  makes  tragedies^. 
They  met  each  other  as  friends,  and  reaiained  so,  . 
although  there  was  something  rather  lodiorous  in 
their  mture  civilities.     Necker  showed, not  the 
least  jealousy,  and  Gibbon's  vanity  was^isonoewbat 
hurt  to  find  that  the  honest  financier  left  bim  alooe^ 
with  madame  for  boon  together.    Necker,  per- 
haps, understood  Gibbon  better  think  ibe.biatociAn  . 
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understood  liimself.  Never  was  there  a  better  wife 
than  Madaoie  Necker ;  never  was  there  a  less  gal- 
lant man  than  Edward  Gibbon. 

As  Gibbon  returned  after  his  long  absence  in 
Switzerland,  the  white  clif&  of  Albion  awoke  no 
patriotic  emotions  in  his  heart.  lie  tells  us  he 
would  gladly  have  remained  abroad,  had  his  father 
made  proper  arrangiemcnts.  Yet  never  was  the 
name  of  England  borne  across  the  seas  with  more 
honor,  never  had  her  dag  floiited  more  proudly  in 
the  breeze,  never  was  the  wisdom  and  genius  of 
her  war-minister,  and  the  spirit  and  valor  of  her 
people,  more  nobly  exerted  than  in  those  years 
during  which  Gibbon  was  ashamed  of  being  an 
Englishman.  In  every  part  of  the  world  his  coun- 
trymen were  victorious.  France  and  Spain  were 
sufiering  a  long  scries  of  humiliations,  while  Gib- 
bon was  morosely  spending  his  hours  at  Buriton, 
or  indulging  himseli'in  the  dissipations  of  London, 
and  thinking  what  a  hard  lot  it  was  for  a  man  to 
be  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  with  nothing 
to  do  but  enjoy  himself. 

His  studies,  indeed,  were  not  entirely  neglected ; 
but  his  disposition  was  at  all  times  to  let  things 
ti\ke  their  course.  He  scarcely  conceals  that  he 
telt  deeply  the  restraint  of  parental  authority,  but 
it  never  struck  him  that  he  was  then  a  man,  and 
not  a  mere  boy  ;  that  he  might  have  munfuUy 
worked  his  own  way  to  honor,  fame,  and  inde- 
pendence. His  boolLs  were  still  his  friends,  and 
this  yearning  for  knowledge  was  inextinguishable. 
In  his  library  his  good  genius  ever  came  to  his 
rescue ;  then  he  really  felt  himself  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  fox-hunters  and  jolly  squires 
whom  he  vras  obliged  to  visit,  and  spend  many 
hours  with  every  week,  in  talking  about  race- 
horses and  county  politics.  If  his  heart  was  not 
alive  to  all  the  nobler  sympathies  that  beautify 
humanity,  if  his  bosom  never  throbbed  with  any 
great  patriotic  emotion,  if  the  noble  literature  of 
hb  native  land  had  for  his  mind  few  charms,  if 
the  setting  sun,  the  ruined  tower,  the  church  bells, 
the  green  fields,  the  azure  sky,  the  sunuy  face  of 
childhood,  the  lover's  lute,  the  country  churchyard 
full  of  humble  graves,  never  spoke  to  him  of  a  wis- 
dom above  the  wisdom  of  the  earth,  of  a  learning 
above  the  learning  of  th'e  schohur,  of  a  religion 
above  all  proud  systems  of  philosophy,  if  life  and 
death,  time  and  eternity,  all  our  hopes  and  fears, 
miseries  and  sorrows,  degradations  and  aspirations, 
were  to  him  nothing  but  matter  fur  ridicule,  or,  at 
most,  for  pity,  yet  he  was  not  entirely  without 
ideas  of  fame,  genius,  and  literature,  that  kent  him 
from  sinking  altogether  in  this  moral  slough. 
Cicero,  Livy,  Quintilian,  Tticitus,  were  his  con- 
stant companions,  and  he  left  them  with  a  sigh, 
to  put  on  the  uniform  of  a  grenadier. 

The  two  years  and  a  half  that  Gibbon  spent  in 
dStie  militia  were,  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
important  of  his  existence.  The  few  extracts  from 
the  .journal  he  kept  at  that  time,  give  us  an  ex- 
quisite glimpse  at  the  life  of  our  honest  ancestors 
during  Sie  lost  century.  It  would  appear  that  the 
fint  duty  of  the  militia  officer  was  to  drink  claret, 
.«in£.<»tches,  and  make  afler-dinner  speeches,  until 
.he  fc^  manfully  dead  drunk  underneath  the  table. 
As  we  read  the  notes  we  see  the  brave  commander, 
Sir  liromas  Worsley,  just  returned  from  the  Spa 
waten,  with  his  good  English  fiioe  beaming  joy 
and  ^ood  fellowship,  whils  his  brother  offioeiB, 
amid  aproarious  shouting  and  cheering,  oongrat- 
ulate  him  on  his  health  and  eood  looka.  The  din- 
ner table  is  spread  out,  the  knives  and  plates  are 


clattering,  many  g<)od-natured  jokes  and  strong 
oaths  burst  from  the  mouths  of  the  brave  grena* 
diers  ;  and  now  the  glasses  and  decanters  have 
come,  the  uproar  increases,  and  bottle  after  bottlo 
is  emptied  to  the  health  of  King  George,  the  con- 
fusion of  France,  and  the  damnation  of  the  moneyo<l 
interest.  One  after  another  of  these  brave  war- 
riors are  carried  lifeless  to  bed  ;  but  even  this  is 
not  enough,  and  Sir  Thomas  \Yorsley  is  awv)ko 
from  his  first  doze  by  his  gallant  companions  in 
arms,  who  burst  into  his  room,  and  oMi^o  liim  to 
drink  another  bottle.  The  hip,  hip,  luirralis  ! 
again  disturb  the  silence  of  the  night,  as  the  moan 
is  shining  above  the  tents,  and  as  a  morose,  un- 
social young  man  is  putting  ofi'  his  uniform,  mut- 
tering a  sentence  from  Cicero,  and  groan int:;  tMat 
such  a  life  is  not  the  most  fitted  for  a  man  of  I.;t^ 
ters.  Poor  Sir  Thomas  !  He  little  knew  what 
eyes  were  observing  him,  and  what  a  place  In* 
would  occupy  in  history.  His  jolly  days  arii  no-.v 
over  ;  his  sleep  is  not  now  disturl^ed  by  any  jf  his 
friends  brejiking  his  chamber  do^jr  open,  and  pair- 
ing more  claret  down  his  throat.  Who  would  n'>t 
wish  that  men  who  enjoyed  life  so  much  8h«)ul«l 
never  have  died?  But,  alas!  even  militia  ctnn- 
manders  are  mortal.  The  Hampshire  Grenadic?rs 
have  not  escaped  the  influence  of  this  revolation;iry 
century.  Amid  all  our  wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
constitutions  and  despotisms,  barricades  and 
speeches,  the  old  laoed  hat,  the  red  cocU,  the 
Uishy  wig,  the  good  sword,  the  bottle  of  claret, 
and  the  honest  English  prejudices,  are  seen  like  a 
gallant  ship  now  stranded,  and  left  high  and  dry 
as  the  waters  have  subsided. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  onD  of  the  very 
few  representatives  of  the  **  gotxl  old  times"  left 
the  world  which  had  so  changed  during  the  ninety- 
two  years  of  his  life.  As  the  old  gentleman's 
property  descended  to  **  heirs  unknown,"  alibis 
effects  were  sold  at  a  public  auction.  The  uncere- 
monious hiinds  of  the  auctioneer  dbplayed  many 
relics  of  the  past,  and  shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
spectators  greeted  every  new  memorial.  At  length 
a  large  box  was  placea  upon  the  table,  and  the 
bystanders  were  very  curious  to  know  what  it  con- 
tained. It  was  o)^H3ned,  and  the  poor  gentleman's 
grenadier  cap,  which  he  had  worn  sixty  years  be- 
iore  as  a  capUiin  in  the  militia,  was  exposed  t)  the 
gaze  of  the  profiuie  lookers-on.  The  late  proprietir 
had  been  very  proud  of  it ;  it  was  carefully  brushini 
once  a  week,  the  gold  lace  was  still  bright,  but  it 
was  purchased,  amid  much  merriment,  fijr  ten- 
pence.     Oh,  spirit  of  Cincinnatus ! 

On  looking  oack,  after  many  years,  at  his  mili- 
tary experiences.  Gibbon  says  they  mode  him  an 
Englishman.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
he  had  no  very  elevated  ideas  of  a  piitriot's  duty. 
Although  he  might  despise  the  society  amon^^^jj 
which  he  was  placed,  we  do  not  find  that  his  no- 
tions on  the  public  afiliirs  of  his  time  were  very 
much  superior  to  those  of  his  fellow-warriors. 
With  their  port  the  historian  imbibed  their  prej- 
udices. We  look  in  vain  through  his  letters  and 
memoirs  for  any  just  and  profound  thoughts  on  the 
events  of  the  eighteenth  oenturv. 

During  his  morning  drills  ana  evening  carousals. 
Gibbon's  mind  was  still  occupied  with  the  design 
of  writing  some  historr.  This  cherished  project 
had  been  familiar  to  him  through  all  the  chants 
of  his  life.  His  early  readbgs,  from  the  period 
when  he  first  b^^  to  think  at  all,  were  directed 
with  this  intention.  When  he  was  an  idle  student 
at  Oxford,  when  he  was  considered  as  an  apostate 
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from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  when  he  became  a 
Protestant  again,  when  he  became  a  sceptic,  in 
jouth  and  manhood — as  Protestant,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  unbeliever,  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  as  a 
man  of  fashion,  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  politician, 
the  faint  voice  within  still  whispered  that  he  was 
to  be  a  historian.  This  is  directly  contmry  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Dr.  Johnson,,  that  the 
mind  of  a  man  of  genius  is  of  a  peculiarly  plastic 
nature,  and  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  be  either  a 
great  orator,  statesman,  poet,  historian,  or  what 
ho  will. 

Look  at  Cromwell  and  Milton.  Here  are  two 
men  having  so  striking  a  family  likeness  that  they 
may  be  considered  brothers  ;  they  were  both  men 
of  genius ;  men  of  stern  and  earnest  tempera- 
ments ;  men  whose  days  were  spent  in  strange  and 
unknown  ways,  with  precipices  and  deep  waters 
on  every  side  ;  but  who  were  always  upheld  bv  a 
solemn  enthusiasm  and  calm  determination,  that 
made  them  set  at  nought  all  the  powers  of  the 
world.  For  them  the  ordinary  attractions  of  life 
had  no  charms.  They  were  sent  into  the  world 
fur  other  purposes  than  to  cat,  drink,  and  be  glad. 
What  to  them  were  seventy  years  of  luxury  and 
pleasure,  if  they  were  to  be  purchased  by  an  eter- 
nity of  misery  ?  Was  the  hible  true  or  false  ? 
Were  heaven  and  hell  truth  or  lies  ?  They  looked 
into  their  hearts,  and  a  fluttering  spirit  told  them 
that  the  Bible  was  true,  that  heaven  and  hell  were 
true,  that  life,  death,  and  eternity  were  true. 
Each  then  labored  under  his  great  Taskmaster's 
eye.  But  how  different  were  their  lives,  and  yet 
how  much  the  same  !  How  unlike  are  their  por- 
traits, and  yet  how  like !  Yet  could  Cromwell 
have  been  anything  more  than  the  statesman  and 
the  soldier?  Could  Milton  have  been  anything 
but  the  philosopher  and  the  poet  ?  Was  not  Crom- 
well essentially  a  man  of  action,  and  Milton  not 
less  essentially  a  man  of  speculation  ?  Could  Mil- 
ton have  won  the  battle  of  Worcester?  Could 
Cromwell  have  written  Paradise  Lost  1  It  was  not 
assuredly  for  want  of  opportunities  that  Cromwell 
was  not  a  great  poet,  for  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood were  spent  in  retirement  and  obscurity,  such 
as  were  very  likely  to  nurse  habits  of  thought  and 
meditation,  and  induce  the  mind  to  apply  itself  to 
the  quiet  study  of  literature  and  philosophy.  We 
know  well  that  Milton  devoted  his  life  to  study, 
and  how  conscious  even  in  his  early  days  he  was 
of  his  vocation.  The  design  of  some  great  work, 
which  posterity  would  not  let  die,  was  formed  in 
youth,  health,  and  happiness,  and  carried  out  in 
old  age,  defeat,  blindness,  poverty,  and  ruin. 

Gibbon  was  neither  a  Cromwell  nor  a  Milton. 
A  hero  ou^ht  to  have  an  iron  strength  of  mind. 
Tiic  historian  was  made  of  far  different  metal :  he 
was  not  a  man  to  face  much  danger  for  any  cause  ; 
to  endure  misery  and  obloquy ;  to  expose  himself 
to  the  bullets  of  hostile  enemies ;  to  look  without 
))lonching  on  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  inspure  patriotic  sentiments,  to 
sympathize  with  them  or  to  understand  them ;  he 
could  only  sneer  at  the  martyr  and  the  patriot. 
Trom  him  the  oppressor,  the  oonventualist,  had 
little  to  fear;  his  writings  are  not  the  winged 
words  that  fly  to  the  heart ;  his  life  was  not  the 
life  of  a  hero.  He  was  the  advocate  of  a  great 
moral  revolution,  but  he  was  the  unoonsoious  ad- 
vocate ;  he  was  not  one  to  make  a  revolution.  His 
scepticism,  which  has  been  considered  the  chief 
blemish  in  his  character  and  writings,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  their  principal  merit,  for  this  seems  to 


have  been  the  only  thing  he  was  earnest  about,  the 
only  thing  in  which  he  was  honest ;  in  this  there 
was  no  mistake.  To  talk  about  him  writing  with 
his  heart's  blood  is  absurd,  but  all  the  earnestness 
he  had  in  him  was  exerted  when  he  wrote  against 
priests. 

His  opinion  was — and  it  is  repeated  more  than 
once  both  in  the  history  and  the  memoirs — that 
atheism  was  much  less  pernicious  than  super- 
stition. So  said  Hume,  so  said  Voltaire,  so  salt  I 
all  the  enlightened.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Siecle  de  Louis  XIV,,  Voltaire  selects  out  of  the 
history  of  the  world  four  illustrious  eras.  The  first 
period  was  that  of  Philip  and  Alexander ;  but  this 
was  a  mere  local  glory ;  literature  and  science  shed 
their  lustre  on  Greece  alone  ;  the  rest  of  the  earth 
was  in  darkness.  The  second  age  was  that  of 
Caesar  and  Augustus,  when  Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil, 
and  Horace  flourished.  The  third  epoch  was  that 
of  the  Medici,  when  Italy  awoke  from  slumber, 
and  literature  and  the  fine  arte  again  revived  under 
the  protection  of  the  merchant  princes.  But  the 
most  glorious  of  all  the  periods  was  that  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  for  then  the  human  reason  at- 
teined  perfection,  and  sound  philosophy  began  to 
be  known  among  men.  The  glory  of  this,  says 
Volteire,  belongs  exclusively  to  France  ;  it  is  to 
the  eternal  honor  of  France  that  she  has  taught 
men  how  to  think,  how  to  reason,  how  to  disbe- 
lieve. It  would  seem  that  during  the  four  ages 
the  general  idea  of  virtue  changed,  and  virtue  was 
considered  to  be  whatever  was  peculiarly  excellent 
in  those  different  times.  The  Greeks  thought  wis- 
dom virtue  ;  the  Romans,  valor ;  the  Italians,  art. 
It  is  not  said  what  the  French  philosophers  c  >n- 
sidered  virtue,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  they 
thought  all  virtue  consisted  in  attacking  prieste, 
sneering  at  enthusiasm,  and  bewailing  the  evils  of 
superstition.  Reason  was  their  divinity,  until  at 
length,  in  the  person  of  a  prostitute,  it  was  wor- 
shipped in  the  Cathedral  ot  Notre  Dame. 

But  Gibbon's  religious  ideas,  after  all,  differed 
much  firom  those  of  his  brethren  in  the  French 
Philosophic  Church.  He  was  at  heart  a  Tory,  and 
even  an  Englishman,  although  he  might  believe 
himself  to  be  neither.  He  bated  novelties,  and, 
above  all,  religious  novelties  ;  and  it  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  one  reason  of  his  dislike  to 
Christianity  was  because  it  was  a  novelty,  and 
supplanted  the  old  paganism.  Of  religion  in  the 
high  sense  of  the  word,  he  might  have  no  concep- 
tion, but  that  only  made  him  love  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  worship  more.  He  loved  it  for  ito  defecte. 
His  imagination,  though  powerful,  was  not  of  the 
cast  to  appreciate  the  elegant  mythic  poetry,  and 
the  beautiful  philosophic  sentiment,  that  was 
sometimes  concealed  and  sometimes  typified  in  the 
devotion  to  the  gods  of  the  groves,  the  streams, 
and  the  mountains.  Ho  was  strongly  attached  to 
an  intellectual  aristocracy ;  the  religion  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  more  ad- 
mirable, only  because  the  select  youths  who  went 
from  Rome  to  study  at  Athens  were  taught  to  smile 
at  the  belief  of  the  ignorant  millions,  and  the  sa- 
cerdotal robe  became  more  venerable  merely  be- 
cause the  philosopher  could  conscientiously  cover 
with  ito  folds  the  heart  of  the  atheist.  The  great 
defect  in  the  ancient  religion  was  also  the  great 
defect  of  Gibbon.  The  anciento  never  had  any 
religious  doctrines  that  could  elevate  human  nar 
tnre,  and  Gibbon's  mind  was  in  this  respect  well 
adapted  to  sympathize  with  a  creed  destitute  of 
moral  elevation.     In  his  elaborate  history,  tha 
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multitude  are  ulways  represented  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water;  to  him  there  was 
nothing  solemn,  affecting,  or  holy,  in  the  dumb 
hearts  of  the  millions ;  hence,  even  the  great  social 
evils  were  in  his  opinion  only  what  were  to  be  ex- 
pected and  what  ought  to  be  ;  the  "many"  must 
1)6  beasts  of  burden ;  it  was  ridiculous  to  think 
that  they  could  ever  be  anything  better :  hence  he 
makes  apologies  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  his- 
tory for  the  system  of  slavery  which  was  in  force 
during  the  most  glorious  days  of  Rome,  and  which 
was  the  greatest  blemish  of  the  Roman  institu- 
tions. 

It  is  not,  then,  surprising,  however  much  it  may 
be  regretted,  that  the  most  profound,  the  most  in- 
telligent of  the  historians  of  the  past  should  not 
have  been  a  very  admirable  patriot.  One  morn- 
ing in  the  year  1774,  as  Gibbon  was  writing  about 
the  destruction  of  an  army  of  barbarians,  his  friend 
and  relative,  Mr.  Elliot,  called  upon  him,  and  of- 
fered him  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Such  was  the 
manner  in  which  members  were  elected  in  those 
days.  Gibbon  then  became  a  senator,  and  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  one  of  the  saddest 
periods  of  «£nglish  history.  It  it  was  one  of  the 
saddest,  it  was  also  one  of  the  most  important  even 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  b  not  every  day 
that  half  the  globe  is  thrown  away. 

Now  was  the  time  for  a  man  deeply  tersed  in 
ancient  literature  to  teach  the  squires  and  mer- 
chants what  they  ought  to  do.  It  was  indeed  the 
time  for  men  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  things, 
to  reconcile  the  rights  of  the  subject  and  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  to  point  out  what  really  conduces  to 
the  prosperity  of  empires,  and  what  infallibly  leads 
them  to  the  brink  of  destruction ;  to  show  how 
colonies  are  founded,  how  the  germs  of  imperial 
greatness  are  sown  in  the  bosom  of  a  land.  All 
that  was  dear  to  the  philanthropist,  the  historian, 
and  philosopher,  was  concentrated  in  that  one 
word,  America ;  but,  alas '  the  truth  must  be  told, 
the  New  World  was  to  Gibbon  only  a  barren  wil- 
derness, and  the  colonists  a  few  daring  rebels :  his 
mind  was  dead  to  all  the  greatness  of  the  interests 
involved  in  the  contest  l)etween  the  colonists  and 
their  mother  country.  Can  it  be  believed  ?  These 
words  mav  still  be  seen  in  a  letter  from  Gibbon  to 
the  most  intimate  of  his  friends  : — **  I  went  into 
Parliament  without  patriotism  and  without  am- 
bition, and  all  my  views  extended  to  the  convenient 
and  respectable  place  of  a  lord  of  trade. '  *  No  Eng- 
lishman surely  can  read  this  confession  without 
wishing  that  England  may  never  again  have  such 
members  of  Parliament.  From  such  men  nothing 
could  be  expected  but  the  loss  of  America,  and,  as 
far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  the  ruin  of  England. 

Gibbon  considers  that  the  eight  sessions  he 
spent  in  Parliament  were  far  from  being  disadvan- 
tageous tt)  him,  for  he  was  there  in  "  a  school  of 
civil  prudence,  the  first  and  most  essential  virtue 
of  an  historian."  It  was  so  undoubtedly  ;  un- 
doubtedly there  is  nothing  like  experience ;  but 
to  gain  experience  by  losing  America  is  surely 
paying  dear  even  for  this  civil  prudencfe.  Ought  not 
tlie  leju*ning  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  to  have  pre- 
served its  author  from  the  worst  nrejudices  of  the 
country  squire  and  the  worst  mufts  of  the  old 
official  tory  ?  As  he  sat  silently  and  moodily  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  could  he  not  feel 
that  it  was  unworthy  of  him  to  be  a  iobbing  place- 
man? As  his  voice  swelled  the  loud  cheers  which 
arose  from  the  ministerial  benches  whenever  Lord 
North  spoke  of  subduing  the  rebels  by  force  of 


arms,  and  of  depriving  their  towns  of  all  law  and 
government,  did  it  never  strike  him  that  his  own 
times  would  one  day  be  historical,  and  that  some- 
thing more  than  the  mechanical  action  of  a  minis- 
terial tool  would  be  expected  from  the  historian  of 
the  Roman  empire  ?  Were  not  all  his  knowledge, 
wit  and  eloquence,  all  his  high  notions  of  self- 
respect,  wortn  more  than  a  courtier's  sinecure  of 
seven  hundred  a  year  ?  Is  this  the  dignity  of  a 
man  of  letters,  about  which  he  so  often  talked  ^ 
Is  it  not  even  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  t) 
consider  the  House  of  Commons  merely  as  a  school 
of  civil  prudence,  in  which  the  hisWian  could 
judge  better  of  the  Roman  senate  ?  Ought  not  tb«* 
spectacle  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  senate 
to  have  taught  him  to  hate  corruption  in  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament?  Ought  not  all  the  disgraceful 
deeds  of  the  foolish,  imbecile,  and  tyrannical  Ro- 
man emperors  in  the  last  days  of  Rome  to  have 
caused  Gibbon  to  hate  folly,  imbecility,  and  tyran- 
ny in  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  country,  whose 
interests  he  professed  to  represent  ?  If  men  are  to 
write  like  Gibbon  of  past  ages,  and  to  act  like 
Gibbon  in  his  own  days,  have  we  not  heard  some- 
what too  much  of  the  dignity  of  history,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  philosophy  that  teaches  by  ex- 
amples ? 

Burke's  memorable  bills  for  Economical  Reform, 
and  the  immortal  speech  he  delivered  on  introduc- 
ing them,  iAterrupted  the  agreeable  slumbers  of 
all  the  political  jobbers,  of  whom  Edward  Gibbon 
must  be  considered  one.  Gibbon  lost  his  salary, 
and  soon  afterwards  became  sick  of  politics. 
*  Between  Burke  and  Gibbon  there  appears  to 
have  been  little  sympathy.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  said  that  you  could  cut  all  Gibbon's  mind  out 
of  Burke's,  and  he  would  never  have  missed  what 
was  taken  away.  The  fact  is  you  could  have  done 
nothing  of  the  kind ;  for  the  minds  of  the  two 
men  were  essentially  different.  The  earnest  of 
the  one  was  the  jest  of  the  other ;  no  two  men  of 
that  century  had  less  resemblance.  They  were 
both,  indeed,  rhetoricians;  but  Burke's  rhetoric 
is  of  a  very  superior  quality  to  Gibbon's;  it  is  pure 
gold,  whife  that  of  the  historian  is  often  only  tin- 
sel. Burke's  style,  even  when  most  gorgeous,  is  still 
easy,  and  almost  colloquial ;  Gibbon  is  ever  on  his 
high- stepping  steed  ;  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  pom- 
pous air  even  when  talking  of  Mademoiselle  Curchod 
and  the  Hampshire  Grenadiers.  Burke's  writings 
breathe  the  most  chivalrous  delicacy,  and  the  most 
fervent  love  of  all  that  is  grand,  beautiful  and 
ennobling ;  an  unhealthy  sensual  tone  pervades  the 
whole  of  Gibbon's  history  ;  and  when  he  talks  of 
love  he  is  often,  notwithstanding  his  gravity, 
almost  disgusting.  Burke  was  the  most  distin- 
guished orator,  the  most  richly  imaginative,  the 
most  comprehensive,  the  most  philosophical  that 
ever  adorned  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the 
only  fault  that  was  found  with  him  during  the 
early  part  of  his  career  was  that  he  spoke  too 
much.  Gibbon  sat  in  Parliament  during  the 
greatest  political  conflicts  of  his  generation,  the 
debates  were  on  the  most  important  subjects  that 
ever  could  interest  a  philosophical  historian,  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  foundation  of  empires,  of 
colonies,  of  war,  of  taxation,  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  ;  on  sub- 
jects about  which  a  man  deeply  read  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  post  could  scarcely  have  thought  for 
a  moment  without  being  able  to  enlighten  the 
merohants  and  squires  at  Westminster ;  but  he 
never  onoe  opened  his  lips  in  any  delxite,  and 
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seemed  rather  proud  of  the  ^'  humble  station  of  a 
mute.*'  Burke  was  a  whig  by  principle  and  by 
profession ;  he  had,  however,  been  educated  in  a 
Koman  Catholic  country,  and  though  sincerely  a 
Protestant  himself,  sympathized  deeply  with  his 
countrymen,  who  were  almost  put  out  of  the  pale  of 
freedom  ;  Gibbon  was  an  English  country  gentle- 
man, proud  of  his  birth,  proud  of  his  rank,  and  in 
his  memoirs  exults  in  the  dignity  of  the  gentleman 
commoner's  silk  gown  over  the  poor  bombasin  of 
the  plebeian  student ;  yet  this  man,  the  tory,  the 
born  gentleman,  the  admirer  of  Lord  North,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  history,  was  also  (strange 
anomaly  ! )  a  philosopher  after  the  pattern  of  Vol- 
taire. When  the  French  revolution  broke  out. 
Gibbon  had  a  severe  struggle  between  his  toryism 
and  his  infidelity.  He  read  Burke's  Reflections 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and  admired  the  elo- 
quence and  chivalry  of  this  great  political  pamphlet 
so  much,  that  he  said  he  could  almost  forgive  its  au- 
thor's reverence  for  church  establishments.  Burke, 
also,  was  true  to  his  character.  When  the  first 
volume  of  (iibbon's  history  was  published,  the  orator 
spoke  of  the  style  with  absolute  loathing. 

The  first  part  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in 
1770.  Although  Burke  might  dislike  the  style, 
and  many  of  the  principles,  yet  the  multitude  at 
(mce  received  it  with  enthusiastic  approbation. 
Most  assuredly  it  deserved  their  admiration.  If 
the  Decline  and  Fall  has  great  faults,  no  greater 
praise  can  be  given  to  it  than  to  aiy,  that,  in  spite 
:>f  those  faults,  which  would  infallibly  damn  any 
other  work  at  the  outset,  it  is  still  unhcsitiitingly 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
one  of  the  ablest  works  that  the  hand  of  genius 
ever  wrote.  Burke  was  undoubtedly  a  much 
greater  man  than  Gibbon ;  but  it  by  no  means 
i()llows,  that  Burke  could  have  written  the  Decline 
and  Fall. 

Considering  that  Gibbon  was  what  he  was,  it  is 
useless  even  to  dwell  upon  the  objectionable  parts 
of  his  work.  All  that  the  author  could  do  he  has 
done  ;  more  than  this  cannot  be  expected  from  any 
author.  Gibbon  has  imbued  his  history  with  his 
own  spirit ;  its  blemishes  are  the  blemishes  of  his 
mind  and  heart ;  in  every  lineament  of  the  child  we 
see  the  features  of  its  parent.  What  could  Gibbon 
do  more  ?  We  have  dwelt  on  what  appears  to  us 
the  gre-it  defects  in  his  character;  tnese  defects 
can  all  be  traced  in  the  history  ;  and  were  we  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  criticism  of  it  we  should 
repeat  many  of  these  observations.  Our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall,  or  dwell  upon  many  of  the  strik- 
ing political  problems  which  arise  from  an  atten- 
tive considerition  of  the  events  related  in  its  bril- 
liant pages. 

England  is  proud  of  the  historical  triumvirate, 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  popularity  of  Hume  and  Robertson  is 
waning,  and  that  among  men  of  letters  their  his- 
tories are  less  admired  than  among  the  multitude. 
It  is  unjust  to  blame  Gibbon  for  wanting  true 
humanity  and  real  sympathy,  without  admitting 
that  this  want  is  also  to  be  regretted  in  the  works 
of  his  two  contemporaries.  Neither  of  them  give 
us  very  elevating  pictures  of  human  nature.  They 
all  bear  the  stamp  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of 
its  iukewarmness,  its  scepticism,  and  its  indolent 
conventualism.  Robertson  was,  we  believe,  a  sin- 
cere Christian ;  but  he  was  so  much  afiected  by 
the  prevailing  epidemic,  that  he  cannot  see  in 
what  h^  differed  &om  his  rlTals.    Churchmen  get 


no  better  treatment  from  his  hands ;  and  in  his 
private  letters  to  Gibbon  he  echoes  the  sentiments 
of  his  correspondent.  Whether  those  works  will 
have  the  immortality  that  their  authors  predicted, 
is  becoming  every  day  more  questionable.  The 
public  mind  is  advancing  beyond  them,  so  that 
even  Hume's  "careless,  inimitable  graces"  are 
less  admired  than  they  were  by  our  fathers. 

But  why  should  Gibbon  be  placed  in  this  trium- 
Wrate  ?  There  is  no  historical  work,  either  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times  that  can  be  classed  with 
the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  itself  alone,  and  cannot  be  paralleled. 
It  is  not  more  unlike  the  histories  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Polybins,  Livy,  or  Tacitus,  than  it  is 
unlike  those  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Voltaire,  Nie- 
buhr,  or  Macaulay.  It  is  not  a  national,  but  a 
European  and  more  than  European  work ;  it  has, 
perhaps,  influenced  the  students  of  France  and 
Germany  more  than  those  of  England. 

We  cannot  conceive  how  Gibbon's  history  can 
ever  be  superseded.  There  ma}'  be  men  as  learned 
us  Gihbon  ;  but  learning  and  industry  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  write  a  great  history.  There  may  be  men 
of  much  greater  genius  ;  but  we  need  all  the  genius, 
all  the  industry,  and  all  the  devotion  that  this  earth 
can  afford  to  think  and  act  in  the  aflSiirs  of  our 
own  distracted  times.  The  present  is  too  serious, 
the  game  of  existence  is  too  earnest,  to  allow  us  to 
spend  twenty  years  in  writing  about  the  past. 
Learned  proleesors  have  had  to  become  practical 
politicians.  The  first  volley  of  the  revolutionary 
musketry  was  the  farewell  shot  over  the  grave  of 
the  intellectual  aristocrat.  Into  the  most  retired 
study,  and  to  the  ears  of  the  most  epicurean  man  of 
letters,  the  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying  are  borne  upon  the  wind,  and  aU  who 
have  ears  are  obliged  to  listen.  He  may  close  his 
shutters,  fasten  his  double  doors,  draw  his  chair 
comfortably  to  the  fire,  and,  with  his  books  around 
him,  smile  superciliously  at  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
and  the  aspirations  of  mankind  ;  but  still  a  fearful 
cry  steals  ever,  ever  onward,  not  to  be  deadened 
even  by  the  walls  of  a  dungeon. 

We  must  accept  the  Decline  and  Fall 'with  all  its 
defects,  and  be  thankful  for  what  Gibbon  has  given. 
He  has  done  his  best,  and  therefore,  honor  to  his 
memory  !  He  has  left  us  in  this  elaborate  work  a 
history  of  Rome,  a  history  of  his  own  times,  and  a 
history  of  himself.  We  may  perhaps  pardon  his 
want  of  reverence,  his  affectation,  his  indecencies, 
his  little  love  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  his 
too  great  love  for  brute  force  and  successful  iniqui- 
ty, for  the  original  spirit  in  which  the  work  is 
conceived  and  executed,  the  spirit-stirring  narra- 
tive, the  luminous  disqiiisitions,  the  wit,  the  force, 
the  imagination,  the  eloquence  that  carry  the  read- 
er on  through  so  many  centuries,  untired  and  still 
interested,  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  a 
sublime  work,  a  towering  pyramid  in  an  intellect- 
ual desert. 

Scepticism,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  not  the 
worst  olemish  of  this  history.  No  Christian  histo- 
ri<m  has  ever  given  such  prominence  to  Christiani- 
ty ;  no  Christian  historian  has  ever  written  of  re- 
ligion with  such  power.  In  his  nages,  sceptical  as 
they  are,  Christianity  is  more  than  a  name,  a  sys- 
tem, or  a  form  ;  it  is  a  real  living  spirit ;  Uiere  ift 
an  unconscious  devotion  even  in  the  unbelief.  Gib- 
bon's irreligion,  lamentable  as  itinav  have  been, 
was  surely  better  than  the  religion  of  his  contempt- 
ible assailants,  Davis,  Chesum,  and  Travis. 


^z^ 


EDWARD    GIBBON. 


The  liist  three  volumes  were  written  at  LausaoDo, 
whither  he  had  retired  after  his  parliamentar}-  ca- 
reer had  been  somewhat  ignoniiniouslj  terminated. 
It  is  natural  fur  a  man  ot  genius  to  look  with  love 
and  gratitude  to  the  spot  where  his  intellectual 
powers  were  first  awakened,  where  his  ambitious 
})rojects  were  first  entjertained,  where  he  read, 
walked,  and  meditated,  when  his  aspirations  were 
known  to  himself  alone.  How  cheering  every  well- 
known  object  appears  !  When  Gibbon  first  visited 
Tiausanne  he  was  a  poor  youth,  trembling  under 
the  displeasure  of  a  stern  father,  full  of  religious 
crotchets,  desirous  to  find  truth,  that  like  the  hori- 
zon fled  before  him  ;  passionately  fond  of  miscella- 
neous reading,  and  living  in  an  ideal  world.  When 
he  next  visited  Lausanne  he  was  in  the  bloom  of 
manhood,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  spirited  gen- 
tleman, a  man  of  fashion,  happy,  ga jr,  g(X)d-na- 
tured,  somewhat  ambitious  of  shining  m  drawing- 
rooms,  and  somewhat  vain  of  his  first  literary  pro- 
duction, a  brief  French  essay,  that  had  been  more 
read  at  Lausanne  than  in  England.  When  he 
again  visited  Lausanne  his  fame  was  fully  estab- 
lished, he  was  one  of  the  first  historians,  he  had 
been  a  member  of  Parliament,  the  friend  and  equal 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers  ;  he  had  passed  the 
middle  age,  he  was  rich  in  the  esteem  of  one  or 
two  attached  firiends ;  without  a  prejudice,  without 
a  core,  without  an  encumbrance,  he  was  looking 
forward  to  spend  many  happy  years  in  the  beloved 
residence  oi  his  youth.  When  he  returned  to 
Lausanne  for  the  lost  time  his  work  was  accom- 
plbhed  ;  he  had  mixed  for  a  short  while  again 
with  the  world,  but  it  had  only  made  him  more 
contented  with  his  retirement ;  new  men,  new 
faces  occupied  the  drawing-rooms  of  London,  and 
the  benches  of  Parliament,  and  the  world  was  too 
busy  to  pay  much  attention  even  to  the  historian 
of  the  Dedine  and  Fall,  He  had  lefl  England 
without  a  sigh,  and  again  hastened  back  to  his  re- 
treat ;  as  his  health  was  good,  and  his  library  full 
of  books,  not  a  cloud  appeared  to  darken  the  serene 
evening  of  his  day.  But  what  are  the  hopes  of 
man  !  Nemesis  even  pursued  the  historian.  His 
friend  Mr.  Deyverdun  fell  prostrate  under  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  and  Gibbon  was  left  to  enjoy  in 
solitude  the  house,  with  its  fine  views  of  the  lake 
and  mountains.  Then,  for  the  first  time  perha[>s 
in  his  life,  he  felt  the  wants  of  domestic  society, 
and  learnt  that  even  books  wore  not  everything  to 
a  human  being.  His  conscience  smote  him  ;  he 
was  rich,  but  he  was  not  happy ;  he  was  famous, 
but  he  was  not  happy  ;  his  griefs  may  be  summed 
up  in  his  own  words,  **  1  am  alone.*'  Alone 
even  amid  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  all  the 
trophies  of  intellect;  and  age,  and  perhaps  in- 
firmity approaching.  And,  hark !  What  noise 
now  breaks  upon  his  ears?  Surely  it  is  the  crack 
of  doom  ;  it  is  the  outbreaking  of  a  terrible  subter- 
ranean fire  ;  it  is  the  explosion  of  a  world.  The 
thing  called  the  **  French  Revolution"  has  com- 
menced. Chaos  reigns  supreme.  Where  fair  cul- 
tivated land  but  lately  was,  with  its  stately  palaces 
and  time-honored  towers,  the  stormy  ocean  is 
raging,  and  the  waves  break  even  against  the 
Swiss  mountains,  whither  many  oome  for  refuge 
from  the  storm.  Lausanne  is  filled  with  French 
exiles ;  that  peaceful  little  town  is  disturbed  by  a 
Btranee  spirit ;  the  inhabitants  are  trembling  with 
fear  m  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  and  Gibbon,  expecting 
to  hear  the  revolutionary  drum  in  the  streets,  has 
his  books  and  clothes  packed  up,  that  he  may  .fly 
immediately  to  England. 


No  pages  are  more  humiliating  than  those  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the  Decline  and  Fall. 
Never  was  philosophy  more  put  to  shame  ;  never 
was  the  folly  of  the  wise  more  exemplified.  The 
most  diflBcult  part  of  the  historian's  labor  appeared 
to  be  accomplished  ;  a  splendid  narrative  of  the 
events  of  five  hundred  years  had  been  magnifi- 
cently brought  to  a  period  with  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  West.  The  author,  on  lay- 
ing down  his  pen,  attempts  to  cast  a  philosophic 
eye  on  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  ;  and 
while  pondering  on  tiie  causes  that  produced  the 
downfall  of  Rome,  and  the  destruction  of  ancient 
civilization,  considers  whether  the  like  causes  may 
not  exist  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whether, 
should  they  be  found,  they  might  not  produce  the 
like  efiects.  He  says  a  patriot  ought  to  prefer  ex- 
clusively the  interest  and  glory  of  his  native  land  ; 
but  a  philosopher  may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  his 
views,  and  consider  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as 
one  great  republic.  What,  then,  is  the  great  phi- 
losopher to  do?  The  savage  nations  being  the 
common  enemies  of  the  human  race,  the  philoso- 
pher  must  anxiously  inquire  whether  Europe  l>o 
still  threatened  with  the  calamities  by  which  im- 
perial Rome  was  destroyed. 

This  is  surely  a  weighty  question.  The  reader, 
by  his  comfortable  fireside,  naturally  is  very  anx- 
ious to  know  whether  any  barbarous  Goths,  Huns, 
and  Tartars  are  still  roaming  about  their  forests, 
and  threatening  to  burst  down  upon  the  cities 
where  civilization  and  art,  literature  and  comfort 
are  found.  Nobody  likes  the  idea  of  having  his 
peaceful  home  invaded  by  some  huge  Groth,  his 
wealth  taken  from  him,  and  his  dear  wife  and 
children  butchei'ed  before  his  eyes.  Now,  if  ever 
Gibbon,  the  greatest  of  historians,  the  most  illus- 
trious professor  of  ^*  the  philosophy  that  teaches 
by  examples,"  ought  to  prove  himself  a  sage ;  hero 
is  a  problem  indeed  for  a  philosopher  to  solve. 

The  review  of  Europe  during  the  Roman  Empire 
and  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  shows 
clearly,  according  to  this  great  historian,  how 
Rome  fell,  and  how  wo  at  the  present  day  are  safe 
from  such  fearful  misfortunes.  The  Romans  knew 
not  the  extent  of  their  danger  ;  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were  filled  by 
mighty  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  the  sworn 
enemies  of  peace,  civilization,  and  industry.  The 
frontiers  of  Gaul  were  disturbed  by  revolutions  that 
occurred  in  China.  The  Huns,  flying  before  their 
enemies,  caused  other  tribes  to  ny  before  them  ; 
and  thus  column  after  column  of  savages,  with  ever 
increasing  weight,  pressed  on  the  Roman  Empire. 
Such  can  no  longer  be  the  case.  The  north  is  in 
complete  repose.  Germany,  instead  of  a  few  rude 
villages,  has  two  thousand  three  hundred  walled 
towns  ;  three  great  Christian  kingdoms,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Poland,  have  been  founded  ;  colonies 
have  been  extended  even  so  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land ;  thence  to  the  ocean  there  is  now  the  power- 
ful and  civilized  empire  of  Russia  ;  the  plough,  the 
loom,  the  forge  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
the  Oby,  and  the  Lena  ;  the  fiercest  of  the  Tartar 
bands  have  been  taught  to  tremble  and  to  obey ; 
and  all  that  remains  of  the  empire  of  barbarism 
is  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  Calmucks  or 
Usbecks,  who  may  be  almost  counted,  and  cannot 
certainly  oooasion  the  least  fear  to  Europe  as  it 
now  is,  divided  into  twelve  powerful  kingdoms, 
three  respectable  commonwealths,  and  a  variety 
of  smaller  states.  If  a  savage  conqueror  were  now 
to  issue  firom  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  he  would  have 
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to  vanquish  successively  '*  the  robust  peasants  of 
Russia,  the  numerous  armies  of  Germany,  the 
gallant  nobles  of  France,  and  the  intrepid  freemen 
of  Britain  ;  and  even  should  all  these  living  bul- 
warks against  barbarism  fail  us,  ten  thousand 
vcMels  could  still  convey  us  all  to  America,  and 
thus  Europe  might  still  flourish  in  the  New  World. 
And  then  the  invention  of  gunpowder  has  given 
^he  civilized  man  the  command  of  air  and  fire,  the 
two  most  powerful  agents  of  Nature  ;  mathematics, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  architecture,  have  also  been 
ip^lied  to  the  service  of  war  ;  cannon  and  fortifica- 
ti  as  are  impregnable  defences  against  the  Tartar 
<n  ^al^y  ;  and  all  these  different  facts  prove  that 
Europe  is  secure  from  any  further  irruption  of 
barbarians,  since,  before  they  can  conquer, .  they 
must  cease  to  be  barbarous." 

Such  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Gibbnn  had 
arrived.  Surely  it  is  a  very  comfortable  one  ;  and 
doubtless  was  very  pleasing  to  the  readers  of  the 
first  editions  of  his  work. 

In  the  December  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-eight,  two  volumes  of  another  great 
history,  by  a  distinguished  scholar,  writer,  and 
philosopher,  whose  intellectual,  though  not  his 
moral  characteristics  have  perhaps  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  Gibbon,  were  given  to  the  world.  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  these  two  volumes  con- 
tains two  or  three  remarkable  passages,  which 
may  with  some  profit,  if  also  with  some  mortifica- 
tion, be  compared  with  the  last  pages  of  which 
we  have  given  a  slight  abstract.  We  read  in  this 
second  volume  of  Macaulay's  history,  that  "  Eu- 
rope has  been  threatened  with  subjugation  by  bar- 
])arians,  compared  with  whom  the  barbarians 
who  marched  under  Attila  and  Alhoin  were  en- 
liffhtened  and  humane."  What  I  Then  there  are 
still  barbarians  endangering  civilization,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Goths,  and  the  Huns,  and  the 
Tartars  are  no  more ;  and  in  less  than  seventy 
years  after  Gibbon's  brilliant  song  of  triumph,  even 
the  cannons,  fortifications,  and  walled  towns  have 
l)een  no  protection  from  the  inroads  of  the  savages ! 
Where  was  the  philosophy  teaching  by  examples  ? 
Did  it  teach  Gibbon,  its  great  apostle,  where  to 
look  for  the  enemies  of  civilization?  Philosophy 
was  engaged  in  contemplating  its  own  perfections, 
and  exulting  in  its  own  wisdom,  when  the  flood  of 
barbarism  burst  its  banks,  and  threatened  to  inun- 
date the  earth.  But  whence  did  these  barbarians 
oonie  ?  Not  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia ;  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  were  not 
disturbed  by  the  rude  fleets  of  savage  tribes  ;  these 
assailants  came  not  from  the  North,  nor  the  South, 
neither  from  beyond  the  Volga,  nor  from  the 
deserts  of  Arabia  ;  they  had  no  barbarous  names, 
spoke  no  barbarous  dialect,  they  were  neither 
Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  Gepidas,  Suevi,  Vandals,  nor 
Ileruli.  Whence,  then,  did  they  come?  They 
coul<l  not  spring  from  out  the  earth,  for  this  theory 
about  the  origin  of  mankind  philosophers  have  now 
al)andoned.  They  came  from  the  very  temple  of 
civilization,  from  the  very  cities  where  all  that 
was  polite,  learned,  luxurious,  and  refined  was 
assembled  ;  from  the  very  neighborhood  in  which 
philosophers  were  meditating  and  WTiting  treatises 
on  progress  and  perfectibility,  where  great  states- 
men were  piously  believing  that  they  governed 
the  world,  where  great  orators  were  liaran^iupg, 
divines  preaching,  and  philanthropists  thinking 
that  everything  was  as  it  should  be.  These  bar- 
barians were  at  our  firesides,  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  was  great  and  glorious.     We  neglected  them, 


as  Rome  neglected  the  savage  that  prowled  beyond 
her  frontiers.  We  are  now  contending  against 
them  with  weapons,  we  trust,  more  efficacious  than 
the  pilum  of  the  Roman  soldier.  The  great  ques- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  seems  to  be,  how 
are  these  barbarians  to  be  civilized  ?  May  we  act 
earnestly  and  wisely,  and  thus  escape  the  fate  of 
Rome ! 


From  the  Independent. 

OCTOBER    LEAVES. 

Like  a  calm  spirit  walking  on  alone 
To  fated  martyrdom,  pale  Autumn  brings 

To  me  a  strange  enchantment.     In  its  tone 
I  hear  a  deeper  melody  than  springs, 

When  the  gay  robin  sings, 
From  every  bird  and  breeze  that  May  can  call  its 
own. 

Soft  quiet  reigns — repose  is  everywhere  ; 
The  gold-hued  weeping  elm  droops  motionless  ; 

The  broad-winged  sloop  upon  the  river  there 
Moves,  but  the  motion  which  it  may  possess 

Adds  to  the  dreaminess. 
While  lazily  the  smoke  curls  through  the  misty  air. 

A  glorious  garment  of  a  thousand  dyes 
Mantles  in  beauty  eveiy  bush  and  tree  ; 

The  ash  in  purple  with  the  maple  vies  ; 
The  tulip  flecked  with  golden  spots  I  see, 

And  light  on  all  pours  free, 
The   half-unearthly  light  that  falls  from  Autumn 
skies. 

Yon  fire-robed  forest  sweeping  down  the  height 
Which  skirts  the  mighty  Hudson  towards  the  main, 

Seems,  in  the  magic  splendor  of  this  light, 
A  routed  host  with  banners  borne  in  vain, 

And  red  with  battle  stain. 
Dashed  over  that  wild  steep  in  overwhelming  flight. 

Thoughts  do  not  always  come  when  I  desire  ; 
But  when,  commissioned,  the  Frost-angel  dips 

His  pencil,  then  I  feel  the  kindlings  of  that  fire — 
Feed  on  that  beauty  nothing  can  eclipse 

And  nothing  can  inspire. 
But  the  impassioned  kiss  which  now  is  on  my  lips. 

Yet  can  the  vision  of  this  tidal  river. 
Which  mirrors  bright  the  glorious  hues  of  Fall, 

Banish  her  image  which  forgets  me  never  ? 
Can  the  cloud-cleaving  Palisades  inwall 

That  love,  first  born  of  all. 
Which  shall  throb  through  this  bounding  heart  for- 
ever ? 

0  mother  !  these  are  matchless  scenes,  I  know, 
Rich  in  old  legeuds  and  historic  lore  ; 

But  round  that  home  where  first  I  felt  the  glow 
Of  heaven-lent  song,  which  keeps  thy  love  in  store. 

There  lingers  something  more — 
The  joy  of  other  days  my  heart  will  not  let  go. 

This  strong  thirst  for  the  beautiful  I  drew 
From  thee  ;  thy  songs  thy  lips  won  me  to  learn 

In  childhood,  soon  gave  birth  to  thoughts  anew. 
Which  now,  to  worship  at  that  altar  turn. 

On  which,  first  taught  to  bum. 
They  mounted  to  the  stars,  and  heavenward,  home- 
ward flew. 

1  think  with  sorrow  on  thy  soflferings, 

But  cheering  thoughts  bring  balm-drops  to  the  pain  ; 

Thou  hast  a  hope  to  which  thy  spirit  clings, 
A  fSskith  too  strong  and  earnest  to  be  vain  ; 

And  angels  to  sustain 
Thy  strength,  spread  o*er  thy  path  their  glory-lighted 
wings.  G*  K.  C. 

Yonkert,  Oct.  22, 1862. 


ANGLO-SAXON    CROSS-MIGRATIOH. — MILITARY  CHANGES. 


TUE  ANOLO-SAXOS    CROSS-MIG RATIOS. 

Britisu  BtateainaDahip  nuat  not  console  itaelf 
with  the  idea  that  it  can  permaoeotiy  purchaso 

Suiet  by  etaving  off  great  frontier  queatiuna.  The 
ifder  of  tbs  Looe  Stat  ia  not  the  only  moteinent 
^ing  on  in  the  colonial  world  ;  it  is  rather  a  great 
tjpe  of  a  general  movciueDt ;  and  that  commotion 
in  visiting  Biitish  territory  in  forms  too  actire  to 
be  evaded. 

Tho  tolonistaofNovaSeotiaandNew  Brunswick 
are  not  inclined  to  be  content  with  that  seCttemctit 
of  the  Fisliory  question  which  has  created  bo  much 
gatisRtction  in  Downing  Street.  The  cubnisla 
understand  the  practical  bearing  uf  the  aettlement,  | 
and  thej  see  that  it  ia  a  delusion.  The  Downing  i 
Street  triumph  lies  in  having  obtained  a  conces- 1 
aion  from  America,  in  return  for  the  concesaion 
iniule  (a  America;  the  English  tlipluniatiats  hare 
obtained  from  America  the  right  to  fish  in  Amer- 
ican natera,  and  thej  have  conceded  to  the  Amer- 
icans the  right  to  fiah  in  English  waters.  But  the 
right  to  Bah  where  the  fish  are  not  found  ia  an  ei- 
oeediugly  amall  equivalent  for  Che  right  to  fish 
where  tho  fish  are.  The  owner  of  the  trout  stream 
who  permits  his  neighbor  to  angle  in  his  waters 
on  condition  that  he  ma;  angle  for  trout  in  tho 
neighbor's  rootcry,  has  achieved  that  kind  uf 
triumph  which  tho  English  diplomatist  gained ;  but 
the  fishermen  of  Nuva' Scotia  know  better  than  bi 
be  very  much  delighted  with  permissioD  to  fish  in 
ft  TookBTj.  They  altogether  deprecate  that  ■'  set- 
tlement" of  the  question,  and  they  stand  by  thi: 
old  treaty.  To  the  lieutenant-Governor  of  their 
oolony  tliey  speak  in  terma  of  eibortvuon  ;  to  tho 
queen  they  use  terms  very  like  remnnstrancc.  It 
IS  evident  that  they  are  angry.  The  next  thin? 
will  be,  that  if  thoy  cannot  ODtain  from  England  | 
protection  against  American  encroachments — if 
they  cannot  lie  guaranteed  a  substantive  oiistenoe 
without  being  over-ridden  by  their  formidable 
neighbor— the^  are  not  unlikely  to  superaode  that 
oppression  by  joining  the  oppressor — to  over-ride 
American  encrnachment  by  anneiation  vrith  Amer- 1 
ica.  It  is  true,  oa  we  have  shown  when  the 
question  was  mooted  eomo  years  back,  that  the 
British  colonists,  o[i  the  whole,  would  not  gain  by 
that  kind  ofpriwoss  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
now  t'leir  an;rir  is  r.kisjd.  It  id  a  mistake  of 
diplomooy  and  sttLtesmanship  in  the  present  da^  to 
orerlook  thu  operation  of  temper  in  great  political  ; 
movements.  Nations  have  their  spleen  and  their 
headstrong  impatience  as  well  a«  individuals  ;  and 
il'a  colony  finds  that  the  mother  country  will  nut  j 
make  a  return  for  Its  allegiance,  it  is  very  likely  to , 
throw  uffthat  for  wliiuh  no  quit-rent  is  paid. 

With  this  menacing  aspect  of  a  British  colony 
in  North  America  tt  is  impossible  to  avoid  coupling 
another  cloud  coming  over  tho  destiny  of  a  British 
colony  in  the  opposite  hemisphere.  A  regular 
Btroaui  of  emigration  has  set  in  from  New  Vork  lo 
the  Uold  Digginga  uf  Victoria  in  Australia; 
''another  batch,"  numbering  233.  siuled  on  tho 
2Uth  uf  last  niunth  ;  to  be  followed  by  five  ahips 
of  considerable  size,  already  announced.  The 
Americans  ars  attracted  by  the  gold  bnt  they 
carry  with  them  something  else  than  avarice,  and 
they  will  find  something  besides  the  metal.  They 
carry  with  them  a  spirit  of  political  propogaodism, 
neat  ambition,  and  good  rides.  They  will  find 
there,  the  Anti-Convict  League,  a  widespread 
and  uuntinually  eipaadiog  apirit  of  democracy. 


uid  the  five-star  banner  of  the  Anstraliao  oc^ 

While  hundreds  of  thousands  are  leaving  onr 
own  shores  to  settle  in  America,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  government  of  this  country  to  ex- 
[;ludo  a  few  thousands  of  Yankees  from  British 
territory.  There  is,  however,  this  diSerunce  in 
the  mural  effect  of  the  migration.  The  emigrants 
from  England  to  the  United  States  adopt  their 
country  and  meree  tbemselvea  into  it;  tho  emi- 
granta  from  the  United  States  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  adopting  the  country  to  themselves  aod ' 
merging  it  in  their  own  great  republic.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  Yankees  are  not  very  likely  to 
cast  loose  the  Australias  from  their  moorings  and 
convey  them  bodily  to  the  American  main  ;  but 
thejarelikelyenoueh  to  raise  that  great  idea  of  fed- 
eration which  has  ;uready  been  adumbrated  in  Aus- 
tralia itself. 


Cape  ;  where  General  Cathcart  hiis  recently  insulted 
the  colonists  by  threatening  to  withdraw  "my 
army."  Such  a  measure  as  that  which  he  has 
threatened  would  be  equivalent  to  a  severance  of  the 
connexion  by  the  act  uf  Great  Britain  herself.  It 
is  not  prul>able  that  the  government  will  carry  out 
that  threat ;  but  how  detrimental  ia  it  to  British 
infiuence  that  the  throat  should  remoin  on  record ! 
Sir  tlorry  Smith,  with  ten  thousand  troops,  besides 
volunteers,  levies,  and  other  auxiliaries,  has  carried 
on  the  war  a^iunst  the  natives  fur  some  years. 
Gener.k1  Cathcart  superseded  him  for  the  purpose 
uf  terminating  the  war  forthwith  ;  it  still  goes  on  ; 
and  aller  this  protracted  struggle  the  colonists  are 
threatened  witti  being  abandoned.  An  American, 
it  is  said,  has  before  oSered,  for  the  pay  of  a  very 
much  smaller  fcirce,  to  exterminate  all  the  Blacks 
within  practical  range  of  the  British  settlements  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  Yankee  contractor, 
with  a  band  of  Yankee  condottieri,  could  ao- 
oomplish  that  feat.  The  people  of  the  Cape  may 
contrast  this  offer  with  the  threat  of  her  in^esty^ 
representative.  At  the  present  time  the  offi- 
cials of  the  colony  are  carrying  on  their  func- 
tions under  many  circumstances  of  illegality; 
another  method  of  beating  down  the  influence  of 
the  British  government.  Altogether,  the  feeling 
of  allegiance  at  the  Citpe  of  Good  Hope  has  become 
a  very  alistract  virtue  indeed,  without  any  very 
good  substantial  grounds  to  justify  it  in  the  eyes 
of  political  scejilics.  Monarchy,  which  cau  do  no 
good,  is  paling  its  ineffectual  fire  in  various  parts 
of  the  British  dominions  before  tho  flaring  "  go- 
ahead"  "  devouring  element"  uf  active  Yankeoiam. 
It  is  not  only  on  the  shores  of  Cuba,  on  the  fertile 
fields  of  the  Lobes  Islands,  that  English  statesman- 
ship has  to  encounter  this  obtrusive  spirit ;  it  will 
have  to  be  encountered  before  longupon  the  outposts 
of  the  British  empire  ;  and  now  ia  the  time,  before 
matters  have  gone  past  remedy,  for  English  a lates- 
mon  to  repair  their  past  omissions,  andmake  good 
a  real  footing  amongst  the  colonies. 

¥nm  Ihf  SpccUtor,  2Sth  Sept 
MILtTART  CHANGES  IN  EUROPE. 
Wbile  Louii  Napoleon  is  canvassing  the  south 
of  Fnnce  for  Imperial  suSrages,  the  police  have 
orders  to  carry  out  a  mora  searching  and  strict 
disarminz  of  the  people.  Persona,  it  la  remarked 
in  an  (»aer  to  lever^  Mairiea,  possess  arms  under 
an  idea  that  they  have  a  tight  to  do  so,  beoauM 
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they  have  purchased  them,  or  have  possessed  them 
for  a  long  time ;  but  the  police  are  to  disabuse 
them  of  that  delusion,  by  taking  away  the  arms. 
This  is  but  one  stage,  and  it  is  a  very  advanced 
stage,  in  that  process  which  is  disarming  the 
French  people,  and  at  the  same  time  more  and 
more  separating  from  the  people  a  standing  army 
to  monopolize  the  possession  of  arms.  The  utility 
of  such  a  separated,  non-national  army,  we  saw  on 
the  2d  of  December.  But  the  Lion  is  so  much  in 
love  with  the  Virgin  Empire,  that  it  consents  to 
have  its  claws  pared  again,  even  down  to  the  roots. 

There  is  a  peculiar  circumstance  in  this  disann- 
ing  of  France,  for  which  wo  do  not  remember  any 
exact  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In 
recent  years,  until  the  present  administration, 
France  was  a  state  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  possessed  some  share  of  material  power ; 
in  that  respect  differing  on  the  one  side  from  Eng- 
land, where  a  standing  army  has  existed  ever  since 
the  war,  and  from  the  great  states  of  Europe  on 
the  other  side,  where  such  enormous  armies 
have  been  constructed  for  the  military  occupation 
of  Europe.  France  joins  that  system,  and  thus 
not  only  introduces  a  certain  sort  of  uniformity  of 
plan,  common  to  Austria  and  to  England,  and  now 
unbroken  by  France  lying  between,  but  also  brings 
to  our  very  door  that  system  of  militanr  govern- 
ment which  already  extends  from  the  White  Sea 
to  Cape  Spartivento.  It  is  needless  to  point  out 
the  immense  engine  which  a  Continental  alliance 
might  bring  to  bear  against  England  from  coasts 
within  sight  of  her  own  shores,  or  the  excessive 
uncertainty  introduced  into  all  future  calculations 
by  the  impossibility  of  trusting  to  our  immediate 
neighbor. 

u  is  a  fact  not  less  remarkable,  nor  less  consola- 
tory, that  although  death  has  deprived  us  of  the 
chief  who  vindicated  the  power  of  England  against 
the  last  combination  that  threatened  her,  he 
bequeathed  to  us  the  aid  of  his  advice  and  inQuence 
in  departing  from  that  system  which  has  been 
common  to  England  and  to  Austria,  as  it  is  now  to 
the  whole  of  Europe  from  Connemara  to  the  Car- 
pathians. It  is  true  that  the  formation  of  a 
militia  is  but  in  embryo — that  we  have  only  made 
a  beginning ;  still  we  have  made  that  begmninjj. 
And  if  some  hesitancy  and  misgiving  beset  public 
men,  whose  instincts,  almost  more  than  their  rea- 
son, made  them  fall  in  with  that  reform,  the  unex- 
pected concurrence  which  the  hesitators  gave  to 
oach  other  on  the  main  object,  with  the  subsccjuent 
march  of  events,  will  help  to  strengthen  an  opinion 
which  has  sprung  up  without  any  preliminary 
tlicory,  in  its  concrete  and  practical  shape.  All 
parties  are  united  in  the  reform,  save  one,  or  rather 
a  section  of  one.  The  late  ministers  introduced 
a  Militia  Bill,  and  the  present  ministers  have 
carried  one,  confessedly  as  a  beginning.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  the  credit  of  having  explicit^  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  restoring  to  the  people  a 
greater  familiarity  with  the  disciplined  use  of 
arms.  Ix)rd  Palmerston  has  proclaimed  a  national 
trust  in  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  last  par- 
lidincntary  speech  made  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  one,  practical  and  pertinent,  in  support  of  the 
Militia  Bill ;  his  last  official  act  at  the  Horse 
(juards  was  in  the  issue  of  certain  regulations  for 
the  militia;  and  we  believe  that  his  last  pubUo 
act  was  made,  as  lord-lieutenant  of  his  county,  in 
the  enrolment  of  the  militia. 

Not  too  early,  therefore,  England  may  be  said 
to  be  restored  to  the  more  wholesome  practice  of 


the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  to  which  her  great  colo- 
nial o£hoot  of  the  United  States  has  adhered 
throughout.  Whatever  questions  may  arise  as  to 
the  military  merits  of  sections  of  that  force,  the 
militia  and  volunteer  army  of  the  Union,  some 
large  facts  are  indisputable.  By  its  veterans  it  is 
endeared  to  the  traditions  of  that  young  republic. 
By  its  vast  numbers,  not  far  short,  we  believe,  of 
two  millions,  and  by  its  allocation  over  the  whole 
territory,  it  defies  the  foreign  invader,  as  it  forbids 
surprise  by  the  internal  traitor.  By  the  conquests 
on  the  southern  border  of  the  Union,  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  it  attests  the  military 
capacity  of  its  men  and  officers.  By  the  excellent 
discipline  and  conduct  of  the  principal  divisions, 
when  they  have  been  tried,  it  has  shown  how,  in 
a  cultivated  community,  a  citizen  soldiery  is  a 
guarantee  of  order.  The  institution  of  a  citizen 
soldiery,  in  one  form  or  other,  is  associated  with 
the  best  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Sax qn 
family,  in  Europe  not  less  than  America.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  present  to  a  centralized  official  gov- 
ernment so  handy  a  tool  for  ruling  a  country  from 
the  closet  as  a  mercenary  army ;  but  it  presents  a 
less  concentrated  body  to  be  attacked  and  conquered 
—or  corrupted.  Statesmen  may  experience  a  little 
more  trouble  in  dealing  with  a  nation  self-guarded, 
and  therefore  possessing  a  self-guaranteed  indepen- 
dence ;  but  that  is  only  another  expression  for 
saying  that  a  really  independent  people  demands 
higher  and  more  active  stsvtesmanship  for  its  gov- 
ernance ;  and  England  has  shown  that  she  is 
capable  of  producing  such  statesmen  on  occasion. 
It  IS  satisfactory  to  notice,  therefore,  that  simulta- 
neously with  the  rounding  off  of  the  Continental 
system  of  standing  armies,  England  is  breaking 
away  from  that  system,  and  beginning  her  return 
to  the  healthy  and  sound  system  of  her  race. 

From  the  Spectator,  25th  Sept. 
CHINA    MOBILIZED. 

Among  us  there  are  strange  events  ;  Continental 
revolutions,  the  ups  and  downs  of  empire,  the  flight 
of  vast  numbers  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in 
search  of  gold  ;  but  an  event  stranger  than  these 
is  passing  nearly  unnoticed  in  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere. We  are  amazed  at  the  exodus  from  Ire- 
land— the  going  out  of  the  Celtic  population  ;  but 
what  is  that  to  the  going  out  of  tne  Chinese  peo- 
ple ?  The  stationary  empire  in  motion  at  last ; 
the  populace  of  the  Celestials  moved  by  a  common 
impulse  swarming  into  the  f;old-hcaiing  regions  of 
the  outsidest  barbarians  ?  Nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Goldsmith  treated  the  town  to  the  imaginary 
experiences  of  a  Chinaman  in  England  :  had  he 
lived  in  our  day,  he  might  have  learned  the  actual 
impressions  of  a  son  of  the  Flowery  Land ;  and 
Montesquieu  might  have  personally  tested  the  truth 
of  his  own  remark,  that  the  Chinese  are  **  le  peu- 
ple  le  plus  fourbe  de  la  terre."  It  is  no  lon^r  a 
miracle  to  see  a  Chinaman  of  **  breezy  breeches" 
in  any  latitude.  They  have  broken  the  bonds  of 
habit  and  gone  forth,  and  are  now  in  every  land 
They  swarm  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  they 
serve  in  Australia ;  they  sit  down  in  the  cities  on 
the  Western  coasts  of  &)uth  America ;  they  colo- 
nize portions  of  California  ;■  a  junk  has  even  an- 
chored in  the  Thames,  and  a  live  Mandarin  figured 
at  the  great  Exhibition. 

A  few  fiicts  will  illustrate  this  notable  migration 
of  a  people  who  haye  been  singularly  home-keep- 
ing. 


CLAIM  TO  THE  LOBOS  ISLANDS. PEACE  INSURANCE. 


Ritlierto,  according  to  Mr.  M'CuUoGh,  Cbineae 
cmiKrotion  has  been  mainly  from  the  praviDce  of 
Fo-tien,  opposite  FurmoBtt  ;  and  has  consisted 
oF  eiploring  and  trading  parties  than  -'—'"" 
abeeDtcce.  Thus  the  Cliinese  for  several  ceniunea 
worked  the  siker  and  diamond  mioes  of  IBomeo 
and  visited  Celebes.  But  now  the  sources  of  the 
emigration  have  extended,  and  embrace  the  neigh- 
Ixtring  province.  It  nas  remarked  by  Mr.  Asa 
Whitney,  in  eiplaining  his  pro.jected  railway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  that  the  islands  in  the 
latter  ocean  aflurded  o  vast  outlet  for  the  surpliia 
population  of  Cliina  ;  and  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  Cliinecie  would  swarm  out  and  occupy 
these  islands.  They  have  outstripped  the  eipecta- 
tioDs  of  Mr.  Whitney ;  they  liave  occupied  Ciili- 
fornia  with  detiichmenls  of  their  tnyriftds.  Four 
years  have  sufficed  to  bring  nearly  thirty  thuusuad 
Chinameo  to  San  Francisco  ;  t«  lind  them  writing 
letters  to  the  newspapers,  and  raising  villages 
named  after  the  chief  towns  of  their  native  laud. 
In  184S,  there  were  In  San  Francisco  onlv  twomen 
and  one  woiuan  from  China ;  by  the  end  of  l!i40, 
these  bad  increased  to  nearly  IJOO  men  and  two 
women  ;  in  1850,  they  numbered  upwards  of  4000 
men  and  seven  women ;  in  1H51,  this  number  had 
increnaed  to  7500 ;  and  by  August,  1852,  there 
had  arrived  altogether  in  tnat  year  20,000  Chinor 
men,  makingagrand  total  in  C^lifomiaof  27.500; 
but  allowances  lor  deaths  and  further  migrations, 

reduced  these  to  27,058  men  and  twenty 

These  emigrants  come  from  the  Canton  ri< 
the  riBiDg  port  of  Shanghai.  They  live  and  work 
■  together,  cliiefly  in  the  mines  ;  showing  that  their 
old  habits  of  acting  as  commercial  middlemen  have 
been  broken  through. 

This  enormous  Chinese  migration  is  a  portentous 
dign  of  the  great  activity  of  the  world.  Here  is 
the  reign  of  Confucius  coming  to  an  end  ;  here  is 
u  Mongol  element  to  mingle  in  the  composite  Yan- 
kee character ;  here  is  an  active,  enterprising, 
aatute  population  for  Polynesia,  opening  up  endless 
vistas  for  future  commerce.  The  Western  Pacific 
will  yet  see  a  great  historical  people  on  its  shores. 

The  share  of  England  in  this  striking  change — 
in  this  mobilization  of  China — is  obvious.  We 
have  not  only  opened  the  Canton  river  for  our- 
wives,  but  for  the  Chinese.  Macartney,  Amherst, 
Pottinger,  have  delivered  the  people  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  ages ;  and,  like  oil  other  nations,  the 
L^inese  are  consciously  mingling  in  the  march  of 
the  world  towards  unknown  anaunlooked-fur  des- 
tinies. The  Americans  have  condnued  what  we 
began;  they  too  are  visiting  China,  but  as  inenda, 
not  ooercers;  and,  however  anv  Cliinese  pbiloeo- 
pher  might  mistruat  the  raco  which  entered  I^xas 
in  such  friend!;  guise,  he  would  lind  some  diffi- 
culty in  persuading  his  countrymen  to  give  up  the 
golden  intercourse,  on  the  ground  that  at  no  dis- 
tant dat«  China  mielu  prove  to  be  to  America  what 
India  is  to  England. 


PiTUviana  inherited.  The  Peruvians  may  assert 
liiiit  the  Spaniards  made  a  claim  of  sovereignty, 
Ijui  Peruvian  assertion  is  no  evidence,  nor  do  we 
fjml  any  better  support  to  the  claim  in  the  old 
iiiiinymous  maps  and  charts.  The  evidence  of 
iiLUiies  is  still  more  worthless  ;  for  by  it  the  Dutch 
Mii;;ht  as  well  lay  claim  to  New  Holland  or  Van 
Hiunmo'e  I^ind,  as  the  Peruvians  to  the  Lobos 
ru:;kB. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  American  government  may 
think  there  is  some  diference  h.tween  (itohing 
cod  and  gathering  fruit.  The  illustration  is  n  >t 
hiippy,  fur  it  is  not  appropriate  There  are  nn 
Txl-lisb  near  the  shores  of  the  Lobus  Islands,  or 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean,  aod  if 
there  were,  codfish  are  taken  in  the  water,  and 
seals  which  once  abounded  on  the  Lobos  Islands, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  are  taken 
n'lt  in  the  iVater,  but  on  the  dry  land.  The  [>ar- 
alit-1  which  is  attempted  to  be  drown  between  the 
[imduction  of  guano  and  fruit  is  in  like  manner 
Inappropriate.  As  far  as  man  iaconcemed, guano 
i«  a  spontaneous  product,  but  all  fruita  worth 
living  uro  the  produce  of  man's  toil.  We  do  not 
olijeot  to  the  Peruvians  reaping  where  they  have 
su«-n,  but  we  greatly  object  to  their  reaping  where 
they  have  neither  sowed  nor  tilled. 

Wo  made  no  claim  of  sovereignty  in  the  Lolxis 
Islands  for  the  Americans,  nor  do  we  see  that  they 
have  made  any  for  themselves.  What  we  did 
cluim  was  a  common  right  to  the  spontaneous 
.  priduct  of  the  Lobus  Islands  for  all  nations.  j'Jst 
I  UN  wo  should  claim  a  common  right  of  nangaling 
.tliii  waturs  of  the  Pacific.  The  duty  laid  on 
gii.ino  by  the  Peruvian  government  is  rapacious 
and  einrtitant.  Had  it,  instead  of  this,  been  mod- 
irite,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  in  consideration 
nf  proximity,  tike  the  Sound  dues  exacted  by 
IHamork,  it  would  have  been  submitted  to, 
however  bypotheticat  the  right;  but  while  it 
criliances  toe  cost  of  a  now  necessary  commodity 
l>y  100  per  cent.,  the  Peruvian  government  may 
rely  on  it  that  it  will  not  long  be  endured. 

in  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject  we  have 
had  no  intention  to  advocate  either  the  peculiar 
"  rights,"  or  the  peculiar  ' '  wrongs'"  of  America. 
The  law  of  nations  is  not  an  offiiir  especially  of 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  more  than  of  anotier. 
We  argued  for  the  common  rights  of  all  nations  ; 
and  alt  tbat  we  saw  in  the  conduct  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  was  a  struggle  for  them  through 
the  only  channel  open  to  it,  its  own  special  inter- 
cats.  Had  the  Americans  made  an  exclusive 
claim  to  the  Loboa  Islands,  we  should  have  been 
Just  as  ready  to  appose  so  impudent  a  demand,  as 
He  have  been  to  expose  the  impertinen 


CLAIM  TO  THE   LOBOS  ISLANDS. 

OcK  powerfiil  contemporary,  the  Times,  has 
replied  to  our  article  on  the  Lobos  Islands  with  its 
usual  ingenui^,  but  with  something  less  than  its 
usual  strength.  The  TiToa  says  we  were  not 
correct  in  asserting  that  the  Peruvians  mode  no 
claim  to  the  islands  until  it  was  found  that  their 

Suano  was  in  demand,  for  that  such  claim  had 
..cen   made   by  the   Spaniards,   wbose   title   the 


rapacity 


POLICY    OF   PEACE-INSURANCE. 
Lo  !  Hassea  mumbled  to  the  cannon's  roar, 

And  Eagles  by  embroidered  bishops  blest ; 
Soldiers  and  pnests  combined  on  Gallia's  shore  ; 

These  bate  ear  fUtb,  and  those  our  name  detest. 

1e  ttus  a  time  to  sit,  anarmed,  at  rest ! 
When  soribee  too,  free  lo  utter  little  more, 

Dngland  with  menace  unrebuked  defy  ; 
I'rxjh,  jiorA  !  drab  eookneys,  give  your  twaddle  o'er. 

Inviting  war.    How  soon,  should  focaien  come, 
V(iu  'd  etaae  that  eont,  to  scream,  with  mouths  awry, 
for  these  deAoders  whom  you  now  decry  ! 

Ne'er  let  uS  bsat  again  Aggression's  drum, 
Aiil  trust  there  's  no  attack  for  us  in  store  ; 

Meanwhile,  my  Mends,  we  '11  keep   our  powder 
dry !  Puneh. 


THE    COTTON    CROP. — THE    FAITH   OF   THE   POETS. 
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TUB    COTTON    CROP. 

Thb  cotton  crop  of  the  I'nited  States,  for  tho 
year  endinK  August  31,  1852,  has  reached  theiin- 

Srecedented  quantity  of  3,[)15,020  haies,  being 
59,772 bales  of  incronse  upon  thecropof  Idstyenr, 
nnd  9IH,323  bales  of  increase  upon  that  oF  the 
year  p^e<^eding,  and  028,051  hnles  more  than  tho 
average  crop  of  the  lost  sis  jnara.  Large,  how- 
CTer,  OS  this  crop  has  been,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  in  connectii>n  with  tho  present 
atate  of  trade,  thut  it  has  nut  proved  more  than 
Hofficient  to  supply  the  extraordinary  demand  of 
the  yenr.  Stocks,  in  place  of  having  increased, 
as  would  have  been  expected,  had  such  a  crop  been 
anticipated,  are  everywhere  somewhat  leas  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  At  Liverpool  on  Friday 
lost,  the  stock  was  reduced  to  5G0',000  bales, 
against  57G,T(K)  bales  on  the  same  day  last  year, 
notwithstanding  an  importation  into  that  port  alone 
of  1,73(1,431  balestince  the  1st  of  January,  against 
1,450,904  hulcs  during  the  same  period  in  1851 ; 
andi  what  is  even  more  rcm&rkablc,  considering 
the  unusual  supply,  tho  price  is  now  about  one 
ptnny  per  lb.,  cir  ^  per  cent,  higher  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.  One  of  the  most  striking  ways  in 
which  the  increased  trade  of  the  present  year  can 
bo  stated,  is  by  tho  fact,  that  whereas  tho  ujrrkiy 
consumption  of  cotton  in  1851   reached   31,800 


figures,  then,  we  mayeay  that  40,OUO  bales  awoek. 
or  2,000,000  hales  at  least  per  annum,  are  required 
now  for  British  consumptiim  alone. 

'I'his  remarkalilc  increase  of  consumption  lias 
been  effected,  proliably,  not  so  much  by  an  actual 
increase  of  the  number  of  spindles  in  existence,  as 
jiy  tlio  increased  speed  applied  generally  to  all  es- 
isting  mills.  But  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact 
that  tho  supply  of  the  present  year  has  been  so 
moch  larger  than  has  evor  beli)ro  been  received, 
or  than  can  be  fairly  expected  from  the  actual  field 
of  prr>ducCion  on  an  average  of  years,  and  that  in 
adaition  to  our  present  power  of  consumption, 
there  are  at  this  moment  citensive  mills  in  the 
course  of  erection,  we  must  admit  that  few  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  trade  of  this  country  are 
calculated  to  excite  more  anxious  speculation  ns  to 
the  future,  than  that  of  an  adequate  supply  of  this 
iraportiint  raw  material  of  our  largest  industry. 

And  while  so  remarkable  an  extension  has  laken 
place  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  this  county, 
that  of  other  countries  has  scarcely  been  less.  la 
the  United  States  the  consumption  of  the  year 
18.T0-51  was 404,000  bales;  that  of  1851-52 just 
concluded,  has  been  603,000  bales.  Again,  to 
France  the  dircctshipments  from  the  United  States 
have  licen  more  in  the  present,  hy  120,017  bales, 
than  last  year ;  and  those  to  tho  Northern  and 
other  pjirts  of  Kurope  have  been  more  by  84,435 
bales;  nnd  it  is  now  beyond  doubt  that,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  markets  of  Europe, 
the  stocks  are  somewhat  less  than  tbey  were  a 
year  ago. 

What  the  crop  of  the  current  year  may  be  ia, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  question  which  can- 
not hut  excite  considerable  anxiety.  Eten  with 
another  three  millions  of  bales,  it  is  plain  that  we 
should  have  no  more  than  is  required  for  the  pres- 
ent consumpUon  ; — with  anything  less,  the  indus- 
try would  be  oonsidembly  hampered  and  inoon- 
venienced.     Noone  will  now  dispute  the  cspability 


I  of  the  eiieting  amount  of  labor  and  cultivation  to 
produce  that  necessary  crop — under  a  combination 
of  very  favorable  circumstances.     Tlie  facts  of  last 

Cnnve  proved  the  possibility  of  what  would 
been  diinbted  before.  Nor  will  any  one  dis- 
I  pute  the  fact  that  the  capabilities  of  production  ore 
annually  increasing;  and  tbut  the  crop  of  each 
succeeding  year  will,  all  other  circumstanoes 
being  the  same,  be  larger  thnn  the  preceding. 
At  the  same  time,  it  ia  imposBible  to  took  at  the 
table  of  annual  production,  without  being  re- 
minded of  the  numerous  causes  which  inltuencn 
the  extent  of  the  cotton  crop  and  aDcct  the  annual 

Eroduction.  During  the  hist  six  years  the  crop 
aaductuated  from  1,778,000  bales  to  3,015,000 
bales,  having  been  in  one  of  the  intermediate  years 
2,728,000  bales,  and  in  the  next  succeeding  only 
2,090,000  Imles.  Now,  undoubte-lly,  one  of  the 
most  important  contingencies  which  lead  eitbcr  to 
a  large  or  a  small  crop,  is  the  stale  of  the  weather 
during  the  autumn  mouths,  and  the  period  when 
the  picking  ia  arrested  !>y  the  arrival  of  frost. 
This  contingency  has  yet  ti)  be  encountered  with 
regard  to  the  growing  crop  ;  nnd.  therefore,  whibi 
we  have  no  doubt  that  tb&  cultivation  of  tho  pros* 
cnt  year  is  sufficient  to  produce  even  a  larger  crop 
than  the  last,  it  is  much  too  early  to  un'ivo  at  any 
deflnile  opinion  as  to  what  the  actual  crop  will  bo, 
and  it  is  obviuus  that  this  uncertainty  must  con- 
tinue at  least  for  some  time  U>  come. 

We  add  here  the  total  stoclts  of  cotton  in  Europe 
after  an  increasied  receipt  of  455,000  bales ; — 

SDIh  Bepl.,  lesi,     30tb  Stpt,  iSiz. 
BaUi.  Baltt. 

Ui-cat  Britain 630,000    .  .  .    690,000 

Fnmce 39,000    .  .  .      49,000 

Remainder  of  Europe,   .      61,000    .  .  ,      78,000 

730,000  717,000 

To  those  who  are  Himiliar  with  cotton  statistics, 
these  figures  may  well  occasion  grave  considera- 
tion, for  stupendous  as  is  the  expansion  of  maaa- 
factures  in  this  country,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
igate  per  centan;o  increase  in  tho  consumption 
Itun  in  foreign  Europe  surpasses  even  its  rapid 
extension  in  Great  Britain.  When  it  is  found  tnat 
al^r  the  largest  crop  ever  collected  in  the  United 
States,  and  with  avenge  production  in  other  cood- 
Irics,  the  stocks  of  cotbm  are  less  than  they  were 
twelve  iuonths  ago,  the  momentous  question  arises, 
how  is  this  demand  for  cotton  to  be  supplied? 
Until  recently,  tho  advices  from  the  Unitea  States 
have  justified  the  hope  that  the  crop  now  on  the 
^und  would  have  produced  a  yield  even  larger 
than  the  lost  crop ;  but  from  circumstances  (wbicK 
it  is  unnecessary  bi  detail)  such  expectations  oon 
no  longer  be  entertained,  and  the  most  recent  and 
trustworthy  reports  from  the  cotton-growing  dis- 
tricts show,  that  while  in  the  New  Orleans  section 
the  general  aspect  of  their  crop  is  not  unsatiafoo- 
tory,  yet  in  the  Atlantic  States  tho  appearance  of 
the  plant  has  itecome  So  unpromising,  that  already 
apprehensions  exist  that  the  total  product  of  the 
crop  may  be  materially  less  than  that  of  last  year. 


THE  FAITH   OF  THE   POETS. 

I  SLEPT  and  drcftmed  that  Life  was  Beauty ; 
I  woke  and  found  that  Life  was  Daty  ; 
Was  then  thy  dre&m  a  fkodowy  lie  i 
Toil  on,  sad  heart,  ooorageoaaly, 
And  thon  Shalt  Sod  thy  dream  to  t>e 
A  noonday  light  and  truth  to  thee. 


*±oyj 


WUUL.     rKUAl     riWIi-TKliliO. 


From  Chambers*  Jonraal. 
WOOL  FROM   PINE-TREKS. 

Intbrestinq  accounts  have  recently  appeared  in 
foreign  journals  of  a  novel  branch  ol  industry 
carried  on  in  Silesia,  combining  so  much  of  in- 
genuity and  utility,  as  to  render  a  summary  of  the 
information  very  acceptable  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing for  new  sources  oi  employment  or  of  profit.  It 
appears  that,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Breslau,  on  a 
domain  known  as  Humboldt  Mead,  there  are  two 
establishments  alike  remarkable  :  one  is  a  factory 
for  converting  the  leaves  or  spines  of  the  pine-tree 
into  a  sort  of  cotton  or  wool ;  in  the  otner,  the 
water  which  has  sen'^ed  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
vegetable  wool  is  made  use  of  as  salutary  baths  for 
invalids.  They  were  both  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herr  von  Pannewitz,  one  of  the  chief  forest- 
inspectors,  and  the  inventor  of  a  chemical  process, 
by  means  of  which  a  fine  filamentous  substance  can 
be  obtained  from  the  long  and  blender  leaves  of  the 
pine.  This  substance  has  been  called  Hoh  woile, 
wood-wool,  from  a  similarity  in  its  quality  to  that 
of  ordinary  wool ;  it  may  be  curled,  felted,  or  spun 
in  the  same  way. 

The  Pinus  si/lvestrisj  or  Scotch  fir,  from  which 
this  new  product  is  derived,  has  been  long  esteemed 
in  Germany  for  its  many  valuable  qualities  ;  and, 
instead  of  being  left  to  its  natural  growth,  is  cul- 
tivated in  plantations  of  forest-like  extent.  In  this 
way,  many  parts  of  a  vast,  dreary,  sandy  surface 
are  turned  to  good  account,  for  the  tree  grows 
rapidly  on  a  light  soil,  imparting  to  it  solidity  and 
consistency,  and  affords  shelter  to  the  oak,  which, 
under  sucn  favorable  circumstances,  acquires  such 
vigor  of  development  as  to  outgrow  its  protector. 
About  the  fortieth  year  of  its  growth,  the  pine 
yields  considerable  quantities  of  resin ;  and  the 
value  of  the  wood  for  building  purposes,  and  for 
constructions  immersed  in  water,  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Pannewitz  has,  however,  added  another  to  its 
list  of  useful  applications  ;  and  if  the  leaves  can 
be  employed  as  aescribed,  the  Pinus  sylvesiris  may 
become  an  object  of  culture  in  countries  where  it  is 
now  neglected. 

The  acicular  leaves  of  firs,  pines,  and  conifer89 
in  general,  are  composed  of  a  bundle,  or  fasciculus, 
as  a  botanist  would  say,  of  extremely  fine  and 
tenacious  fibres,  which  are  surrounded  and  held 
together  by  thin  pellicles  of  a  resinous  substance. 
If  this  substinco  be  dissolved  by  a  process  of  coc- 
tion,  and  the  employment  of  certain  chemical 
rea^nts,  the  fibres  can  then  be  easily  separated, 
wasned,  and  cleansed  from  all  foreign  matter. 
According  to  the  mode  of  treatment,  the  woolly 
substance  is  fine  or  coarse,  and  is  employed  as 
wadding  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  as  stuff- 
ing for  mattresses.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  an 
explanation  of  Mr.  Pannewitz's  discovery.  He  has 
preferred  the  Pinus  sylvestris  to  other  species  be- 
cause of  the  greater  lengtli  of  its  spines  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the  only  kind 
which  may  be  worked  with  advantage. 

There  is  said  to  be  no  danger  in  stripping  the 
trees,  even  while  young,  as  they  only  need  the 
whorl  of  spines  to  be  left  at  the  extremity  of  each 
branch,  in  order  to  continue  their  growth  ;  all  the 
other  leaves  may  be  removed  without  damage. 
The  gathering  should  take  place  while  they  are  in 
their  green  state,  for  at  no  other  time  can  the 
woolly  substance  be  extracted.  This  operation, 
which  takes  place  but  once  in  two  years,  affords 
employment  and  pretty  good  wages  to  a  number 


of  poor  people,  some  of  whom  will  collect  two 
hundred  pounds  in  a  day.  The  yield  from  a  branch 
of  the  thickness  of  the  finger  is  estimated  at  one 
pound,  and  a  beginner  will  strip  thirty  such 
branches  in  a  day.  In  the  case  of  felled  trees,  the 
work  proceeds  with  great  rapidity. 

The  first  use  made  of  the  filamentous  matter, 
was  to  substitute  it  for  the  wadding  used  in  quilted 
counterpanes.  In  1842,  five  hundred  counterpanes 
so  prepared  were  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  hos- 
pital at  Vienna  ;  and,  after  an  experience  of  several 
years,  the  purchase  hits  been  renewed.  It  was  re- 
marked, among  other  things,  that  the  influence  of 
the  wood-wool  prevented  panisitic  insects  from 
lodging  in  the  beds,  and  the  iwromjitic  odor  arisiii^ 
from  it  had  been  found  as  beneficial  as  it  was 
agreeable.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Penitentiary 
at  Vienna  was  provided  with  the  same  kind  of 
quilts ;  and  -they  have  since  been  adopted — as  well 
as  mattresses  filled  with  the  same  wool — in  the 
Hospitid  de  la  Charite  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  Mater- 
nity Hospital  and  barracks  at  Breslau.  A  trial 
of  nve  years  in  these  difierent  establishments  has 
proved,  that  the  wood-wool  can  be  very  suitably 
employed  for  counterpanes,  and  for  stuffed  or  ouilted 
articles  of  furniture,  and  that  it  is  very  durable. 

It  was  found  that,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years, 
a  wood-wool  mattress  had  cost  less  than  one  made 
of  straw,  as  the  latter  requires  an  addition  of  two 
pounds  of  new  straw  every  year.  In  comparison 
with  horse-hair,  it  is  three  times  cheaper ;  it  is 
safe  from  the  attack  of  moth,  and  in  a  finished  sofa 
no  upholsterer  would  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
wooa-wool  and  hair-stuffing. 

It  has  been  further  ascertained  that  this  wool 
can  be  spun  and  woven.  The  finest  gives  a  thread 
similar  to  that  of  hemp,  and  quite  as  strong.  When 
spun,  woven,  and  combed,  a  cloth  is  produced 
which  has  been  used  for  carpets,  horse-cloths,  &c. ; 
while,  mixed  with  a  canvas  warp,  it  will  serve  for 
quilts,  instead  of  being  employed  in  the  form  of 
wadding. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  wool,  an  etherized  oil 
is  formed,  ol  an  agreeable  odor,  and  green  in  color, 
but  which  on  exposure  to  the  light  chanips  to  a 
yellowish-orange  tint,  and  which  resumes  its  orig- 
inal color  on  the  light  beinz  again  excluded .  Under 
the  rectifying  process,  it  oecomes  colorless  as 
water,  and  is  found  to  differ  from  the  essence  of 
turpentine  extracted  from  the  stem  of  the  same 
tree.  Its  employment  has  proved  moat  salutary  in 
gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  and  when  applied 
to  wounds  as  a  balsam  ;  as  also  in  certain  cases  of 
worm  disease  and  cutaneous  tumors.  In  the  rec- 
tified state,  it  has  been  successfully  used  in  the 
preparation  of  lacs  for  the  best  kinds  of  varnish  ; 
m  lamps  it  burns  as  well  as  olive-oil ;  and  it  dis- 
solves caoutehouc  completely  and  speedily.  Al- 
ready the  perfumers  of  Paris  make  large  use  of  this 
pine-oil. 

With  respect  to  the  baths  ;  it  having  l>een  dis- 
covered that  a  beneficial  result  attended  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  the  liquor  left  after  the  coction 
of  the  leaves,  a  bathing  establishment  was  added 
to  the  factory.  This  liquor  is  of  a  greenish-brown 
tint ;  and,  according  to  the  process,  is  either  gela- 
tinous and  balsamic,  or  acid  ;  formic  acid  having 
been  produced  in  the  latter  case.  When  an  in- 
crease in  the  efficacy  of  the  baths  is  desired,  a 
quantity  of  extract  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
tne  etherized  oil  above  mentioned,  which  also  con- 
tains formic  acid,  is  poured  into  the  liouor.  Besides 
which,  the  liquid  itself  is  thickened  by  concentra- 


tioD,  and  ient  out  in  lealed  jars  to  those  who  wish 
to  bare  baths  at  home,  thus  coDStituting  a  profit- 
able article  of  trade. 

We  uDderBtand  that  these  hatha  have  heen  in 
operation  lor  nine  years,  with  a  continual  increase 
of  reputation  and  numher  of  vbitors.  That  the 
facta  ore  not  exaggerated,  would  appear  from 
medals  having  been  awarded  to  M.  Weias,  the  pro- 
prietor and  manager,  hj  societies  in  Berlin  and 
Altenburg,  for  the  estriiordinary  results  produced. 
As  likely  to  lead  to  a  new  development  of  industry, 
the  processes  are  eapcoially  worthy  of  attention. 

The  catalogue  of  utiUties  is,  however,  not  yet 
exhausted ;  tiietfl  is  one  more  with  which  we 
brioK  our  notice  to  a  close.  After  the  washing  of 
the  fibre,  a  great  quantity  of  refuse  mcinbraneous 
substance  is  ohtumcd  by  filtration.  This  being 
niODlded  into  the  form  of  bricks,  and  dried,  becomes 
excellent  fuel,  and  gives  ofif  so  much  gns  from  the 
Ksin  which  it  cuntaios,  that  it  may  oe  used  fur 
lighting  as  well  as  beating.  The  making  of  a 
thousand  hundred  weights  of  the  wool  leaves  a 
mass  of  fuel  equal  in  value  to  sixty  cubic  yards 
of  pine-wood. 


THE   IVEDDINO    MORNING. 


ttended  the 


EKOOiFBiorD  by  the  suoccaa  w 
efforts  of  tlie  original  devisers 
Punch  reBpectfiilly  nnnounces  to  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  (Protestant)  clergj-,  and  all  otber  persons  likely 
or  liable  to  marry,  that  he  is  nbout  to  open  an  estat>- 
lishmeat  fur  the  supply  of  overytbing  requisite  and 
desirable  at  a  Wedding. 

He  purposes  to  confiilc  the  providing  the  mere 
uecessuries,  as  wines  of  the  rarest  vintages,  the  break- 
fsst,  plate,  cbinn,  servants,  carriages,  and  bride- 
cake, to  tho  parties  who  liabitually  adverUse  ibcir 
readiness  U>  undertake  such  provision,  and  wbo,  so 
far  as  be  knows,  acquit  themselves  with  great  credit. 
They  will,  of  course,  be  encbanteil  to  act  as  subor- 
dinates in  carrying  out  the  scheme  he  is  now  about  to 

The  first  startling  novelty  of  Mr.  Puneh'i  system 
is,  that  ho  undertakes  to  provide  The  Other  Party. 
Any  lady  or  gentleman,  therefore,  who  may  have 
obtained  his  or  her  consent  to  be  married,  has  merely 
to  write  to  .Afr.  Punch,  ordering  "  the  breakfast  and 

If  wished,  one  of  Mr.  Punck't  young  men  will  at- 
tend a  party  desirous  to  be  married,  with  daguerreo- 
types of  Other  Forties  on  hand.  The  selected  Party 
exchanged  if  not  approved  of,  but,  in  the  case  of  a 
lady,  not  later  than  twelve  o'clock,  or  if  a  gentleman, 
than  six  o'clock,  on  the  day  preceding  that  of  tbe 
ceremony.  Hair  and  teeth  warranted,  but  neither 
age  nor  temper.  Any  amount  of  certificates  and  tes- 
timonials, however,  may  be  had  as  to  any  point,  Mr. 
Punch  having  engaged  several  eminent  Begging  Let- 
ter Writers  to  manufacture  these  to  order. 

Arrangements  with  the  leading  Ladies'  Establish- 
ments in  tbe  metropolis  and  suburbs,  enable  Mt. 
Punch  to  offer  selections  from  an  assortment  of  tbe 
most  charming  Bridesmwds  who  ever  cried  before  an 
altar.  Due  regard  will,  of  oonrse,  be  had  in  produc- 
ing, or  in  avoiding,  contrast  between  a  lady  and  her 
bridal  attendants.  A  group  of  old  majds,  with  nnde- 
niable  wigs,  kept  for  occasions  when  younger  brides- 
maids may  be  deemed  undesirable. 

Several  elegant  young  gentlemen,  with  others  of 
more  mature  years,  have  been  engaged,  and  will 
always  be  ready  to  enact  the  Bridegroom's  friends, 
brothers,  cousins,  school-fellowi,  or  any  other  rela- 


tions that  may  be  desirable.  (Parties  finding  their 
own  plate  need  be  under  no  apprehension  for  Iheir 
spoouB,  a  policeman,  disguised  as  a  city  uncle,  inva- 
riably accompanying  the  party.)  >toustacltes,  or 
not,  as  may  be  oniered. 

A  heavy  Father,  either  for  Bride  or  Bridegroom, 
can  be  provided,  and  be  will  be  warranted  to  sob 
audibly  at  the  ceremony,  and,  if  wished,  to  embrace 
tbe  clergyman  convulsively,  and  call  for  water  iu  the 
vestry.  He  will  be  furnished  with  a  chastely  pathetic 
speech  for  the  breakfast.  A  comic  gentleman  will 
also  be  sent  to  return  thanks  for  the  bridesmaids,  ond 
Mr.  Puach'i  eonneiion  with  tho  journal  bearing  his 
name  is  a  warranty  for  this  party  being  supplied  with 
novel  and  discreet  jokes. 

Clergy  furnished  acoonling  to  the  views  of  the 
parties.  Those  of  the  Clapliani  School  entail  a  some- 
what increosed  expense  on  account  of  their  large 
consumption  of  the  good  things  of  the  table,  and  a 
Puseyite  will  also  be  charged  extra,  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  the  dress,  which  can  be  used  for  no  other  per- 
son (except  DD  tbe  fifth  of  Novemlier)  ;  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  official  be  left  to  Mr.  Punch't  selec- 
tion, he  undertaking  on  no  account  to  introduce  an 
Irishman. 

A  member  of  Parliament  (with  a  speech),  a  family 
solicitor  (clerk  with  parchments  perpetually  in  the 
way,  extra),  a  peer,  a  baronet,  a  hanker,  or  any 
other  character  which  may  be  thought  desirable  to 
enhance  the  tclal  of  the  affair,  ni)l  be  supplied  at  the 
shortest  notice.  Any  number  of  "  * 
without  additional  charge,  and  will 
and  broken  English  complete. 

Attached  servants,  of  both  seses,  who  have  known 
either  party,  as  may  be  wished,  since  childhood,  will 
be  included,  and  will  cry  violeiitiy,  cither  in  the  hall, 
or  when  bringing  in  coffee,  or  at  any  cue  which  may 
be  arranged.  A  white-headed  old  butler,  with  an 
agonized  benediction  on  his  young  master  or  mistress 
(whose  father  saved  his  lite),  mny  be  had,  hut  as  he 
is  on  the  staff  of  a  suburban  theatre,  this  touching 
effect  must  be  arranged  so  ns  not  to  inteifere  with  bis 
hour  for  rehearsal  eisetthere, 

A  fashionable  milliner  and  a  first-rate  tailor  always 
in  waiting. 

Love-letters,  as  also  letlew  of  eongraluloUon,  with 
wedding  presents  from  distant  friends,  in  constant 
readiness.  Sentiments  of  such  communications  in- 
serted to  order,  and  warranted  to  read  well  when 
handed  round, 

A*.  B.  ChriiUaiagt  oa  a  timiiar  lytttm,  and 
tverythiiig  f(mnd  txctpt  tbe  Baby. 


From  the  Dublin  t'nJvenilr  MogMlM. 
THE  APPLE. 
Thb  apple,  with  its  various  hues— ruddy,  golden, 
and  msset — forms  a  handsome  group,  accompanied 
by  its  oblong  relatives,  the  mottled  pear  and  the 
tawny  quince.  The  apple  is  unfortunate  in  having 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  mischief-making  fmit 
ever  since  the  designation  of  "  apple"  has  Ijeen  ap- 
plied to  the  fruit  of  ill  omen  eaten  by  Eve.  The 
reader  will  remember  the  trite  examples  in  the  olassio 
mythology  of  the  apple  of  discord,  the  golden  apples 
which  caused  the  swift-footed  Atatanta  to  lose  her 
fateful  race,  and  the  apple  of  Acontius  which  brought 
so  much  sickness  and  suffering  to  (^dippe,  and  if 
immortalized  in  Ovid's  Heroic  Epistles.  In  later 
times,  an  apple  was,  indeed,  a  fruit  of  discord  to 
the  imperial  fiimily  of  Byiantiam.  Theodoeius  the 
younger.  Emperor  of  the  East,  in  the  fifth  oentaiy, 
had  married  the  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  cele- 
brated Eudoiia  (called  Athenias  before  her  conversion 
to  Christianity) ,  and  for  manyyears  he  entertained  the 
strongest  afleotiim  for  her.  There  came  to  the  Court 
of  Constantinople,  Faalinus,  a  philosopher  who  wu 
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highly  esteemed  for  his  learning  by  Eudoxia.  One  from  some  obscure  tradition  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
day  she  unguardedly  bestowed  on  him,  as  a  mark  of  life,  and  of  Exe  and  the  serpent, 
friendship,  a  remarkably  fine  apple  with  which  she  In  the  classic  mythology  apples  are  sacred  to  Venus, 
had  been  presented  by  Theodosius.  Paulinus,  igno-  from  her  gaining  the  prize  of  the  golden  apples  from 
rant  of  these  circumstances,  carried  the  apple  as  a  Paris  in  his  famous  judgment,  and  they  were  dedi- 
respectful  offering  to  the  emperor.  The  latter,  rec-  cated  to  Hercules  from  his  conquest  of  the  golden  fruit 
ognizing  the  fruit,  and  conceiving  £i  jealous  bus-  of  the  Hesperides.  In  the  Pythian  games,  apples  con- 
picion,  went  to  the  empress,  and,  in  a  stern  tone,  secrated  to  Apollo  were  the  reward  of  the  victor, 
demanded  what  she  had  done  with  his  gift.  Eudoxia,  In  England  it  was  long  customary  to  bless  the  new 
disconcerted  by  his  manner,  was  unhappily  tempted  to  apples  on  St.  James'  day  (July  25),  and  on  twelfth 
an  untruth,  and  replied  that  she  had  eaten  it.  The  day  to  sprinkle  apple  trees  with  libations  of  cider, 
emperor,  confirmed  in  his  suspicions,  produced  the  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  some  rude,  ancient 
apple,  convicted  her  of  falsehood,  taxed  her  with  in-  rhymes,  a  custom  supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  rites 
fidelity,  and  banished  her  from  Constantinople  for-   of  Pomona. 

ever.  She  retired  to  Palestine,  where  she  died,  after  The  apple  mentioned  by  Solomon  in  Canticles  is 
enduring  eleven  years  of  humiliation  and  exile.  The  believed  to  be  the  citron  {citrus  medica),  for  the 
unfortunate  Paulinus  was  put  to  death  by  the  orders  apple  Is  not  grown  in  Palestine.  Solomon  describes 
of  Theodosius.  Thus  was  an  apple  fatal  to  the  peace  the  fruit  as  of  a  golden  color,  and  with  a  very  fra- 
ofthepowerful,  the  beautiful,  and  the  wise.  The  reader  gi-ant  and  reviving  scent — circumstances  true  of  the 
will  be  interested  by  comparing  this  historical  anec-   citron,  but  not  of  the  apple. 

dote  with  the  strikingly  similar  story  of  **  The  Three  '_ 

Apples**  in  the  Arabian  Nights.     The  Byzantine  his- 
torians furnish  us  with  a  trait  resembling  the  classic  NEW    BOOKS, 
judgment  of  Paris,  in  which  the  prize,  in  a  competi- 
tion for  superior  beauty,  was  a  golden  apple.     The-        Village  Life   in   Egypt :    with    Sketches  of  the 
ophilus.  Emperor  of  the  East,  in  the  ninth  century,    Sau{j     By  Boyle  St.  John.     Boston  :  Ticknor,  Reed, 
desirous  of  choosing  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  his    &  Fields. 

dominions  for  his  wife,  published  a  manifesto  requir-  '^Ve  have  only  space  to  say  of  these  agreeable  vol- 
ing  all  the  unmarried  females  who  were  remarkable  umes  that  they  are  devoted  to  rather  a  ditierent  phase 
for  their  charms  to  repair  to  Constantinople,  and  as-  of  Egyptian  life  than  has  heretofore  obtained  much 
semble  in  his  presence  on  an  appointed  day,  when  of  the  attention  of  travellers  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
he  would  distinguish  the  object  of  his  choice  by  and  for  their  pleasant  style  of  story-telling,  they  are 
giving  her  an  apple  of  gold.  Great  numbers  ap-  uncommonly  fresh  and  attractive.  Mr.  St.  John 
peared,  and  presented  such  a  galaxy  of  beauties,  that  writes  of  the  manners  and  customs,  the  virtues  and 
Theophilus  was  perplexed  and  walked  to  and  fro,  un-  the  vices  of  the  laboring  class  of  Egyptians — of  those 
decided,  among  the  anxious  competitors  for  a  throne,  fellahs,  the  forced  labor  of  which,  under  the  yoke  of 
At  length  he  stopped  before  Icasia,  a  young  girl  of  their  successive  masters,  has  attracted  so  much  at- 
high  rank  and  exceeding  loveliness,  and  his  eyes  tention,  for  the  misery,  oppression,  and  evil  political 
seemed  to  say  they  would  seek  no  further.  *' Truly,**  results  that  it  has  always  produced.  Mr.  St.  John 
said  he,  as  he  gazed  admiringly,  "women  are  dan-  has  very  little  to  say  of  the  monuments,  but  much 
gerous  beings  ;  they  often  do  a  great  deal  of  mis-  of  the  men  of  Egypt,  who  have  usually  been  neglected 
chief.*'  Ic:isia  thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  reply  :  for  talk  about  bricks,  mortar,  and  mummies.  He  has 
**  Yes,  sire,  but  in  i-ecompensc  they  sometimes  do  a  produced  two  of  the  most  readable  volumes  of  the  sea- 
great  deal  of  good.  **  The  emperor  was  displeased  ;  son,  and  volumes,  too,  not  without  valuable  hints  and 
he  thought  a  modest  silence  at  such  a  moment  would   facts. — Post, 

have  ten  more  becoming  than  jn  attempt  at  i;epar.  ^.^^^^^  .^  j^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  j5.  E.  CoU 
tee.     He  turned  from  Icasia,  and  the  golden  prize  he   xi       M  D 

had  been  on  the  point  of  presenting  to  her  he  gave  to  f^.^  discourse,  recentiy  delivered  before  the  Nor- 
Iheodora.  Icasia  buned  her  mortification  m  a  clois-  ^u^  j^^j^^  g^j^^y,  has  the  dignified  but  earnest  and 
ter,  where  she  amused  her  leisure  by  writmg  several  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^/^^  science.  It  contains  valuable 
works  of  merit ;  and  was,  in  the  end,  more  happy  g^ggestions  respecting  the  power  of  nature  in  certain 
rS'li^':  successful  rival.  Theodora  and  Theophi  us  ^^^^  ^^^  jWied  self-Umited,  and  sound  advice 
differed  in  religion-the  empress  was  a  Roman  Cath-  concerning  deeper  and  more  thorough  investigation, 
olic,  the  emperor  an  Iconoclast,  or  miage-breaker  ;  he  j^  j^  ^^^^5  to  the  medical  profession,  aSd,  al- 
wasa  man  of  ferocious  temper,  and  there  was  no  ^^^^^^  ^  j^  compi-ehensive  pr\)duction,  is  to  be 
union  of  soul  between  them.  After  a  troubled  reign  ^j^^^^  ^.^j^  p^  j  J^^  ^^^,3  ^  .^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 
of  twelve  yeara,  Theophilus  died,  leaving  the  widow  ^^.^^  occasion.-/6id. 
to  contend  with  the  wickedness  of  her  son,  the  young 

Emperor  Michael,  a  monster  of  depravity,  who  soon  Poetry  for  Schools.  By  Eliza  Robbins  :  D.  Apple- 
deposed  Theodora  from  her  rank,  and  imprisoned  her   ton  &  Co. 

and  her  daughtei-s  for  life  in  a  convent*  where,  prob-  This  selection  is  much  needed,  not  only  in  schools, 
ablv,  the  fallen  empress  remembered  Icasia  with  envy,  but  in  families,  for  it  includes  numerous  favorite 
and  mourned  that  she  herself  had  ever  received  Uie  poems,  once  the  household  words  of  the  best  domestic 
unfortunate  prize  of  the  golden  apple.  En  revanche  circles,  but,  of  late  years,  almost  forgotten  in  conse- 
for  its  mischiefs,  the  apple  has  sometimes  led  to  good,  quence  of  being  excluded  from  popular  children*B 
as  in  the  instance  of  William  Tell,  when  it  was  the  books.  With  a  just  conservative  taste,  Miss  Robbins 
remote  cause  of  the  liberation  of  Switzerland ;  and  in  has  regathered  these  perennial  flowers  of  the  muse,  and 
the  instance  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  led  to  interwoven  them  with  other  and  more  recent  blos- 
discover  the  laws  of  gravitation  by  an  apple  falling  on  soms — thus  forming  a  beautiful  and  valuable  coUec- 
lus  head.  tion,  in  which  Watts,  Cowper,  and  Bums  are  ranged 

In  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  Goddess  Iduna  side  by  side  with  Bryant,  Coleridge  and  Mrs.  He- 
kept  in  a  box  a  kind  of  apples  of  which  the  gods  ate  mans.  The  sentiment  of  each  poem,  not  less  than  the 
when  growing  old,  and  renewed  their  immortality,  special  interest  pertaining  to  it,  is  such  as  to  enlist 
Lok,  the  evil  genius,  carried  away  Iduna,  and  kept  the  purest  sympathies  of  childhood.  The  notes  ex- 
her  prisoner  in  a  thick  ^forest  The  gods  were  in  plain  all  uncommon  words,  and  give  some  idea  of 
danger  of  becoming  decrepid,  till  Lok  was  conquered  each  author's  life.  Good  taste  and  excellent  judg- 
by  Thor  the  Thunderer,  and  forced  to  restore  iduna  ment  are  manifest  in  the  whole  selection,  arrangement 
and  her  rejuvenating  fruit    This  fable  seems  derived   and  comments. — Home  Journal. 
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SLAVERY   IS  THE  SOBTBBRN  STATES. 


—Thi 


phlet  bearing  the  aboTo  title,  written  ia  ft  cftntiid  and 
temperate  spirit,  and  is  offered  as  ft  reply  on  Uie  bp- 
h»lf  of  the  slftveholderB,  to  the  quealion,  "  What  du 
you  Ihink  of  UaeU  Tom'i  Cabin  in  the  South  ,'"  II 
oertainly  precenta  s,  view  which  is  little  known  in  Eng- 
land, ftiid  expresses  opinioQB  which  are  little  luiili^r- 
ilood  here. 

The  subject  of  sliiTery  is  so  important,  sa  much 
eWLggcrfttion  of  feeling  and  Btftl«ment  hftS  bi^en  in- 
dulged upon  it,  and  the  diffioultiea  in  the  way  of  any 
effectual  Betllement  are  bo  great — the  greater  the  miife 
we  loolc  closely  into  it — that  we  ought  to  be  tliankful 
to  any  one  well  acquainted  with  and  peTsaniLny  in- 
terested in  the  matter,  who  argues  the  questiuii  so 
dixpass innately  as  tlie  "  Carolinian"  has  dooe. 

To  FHEAcu  distant  reform  is  verj  cheap  pliiUn- 
thropy — the  cheaper  in  proportion  to  the  dietnnce. 
The  feeling  of  Belf-satiBfiiction  eiista  without  the 
necessity  of  personal  sacrifice.  Hence  the  tempta- 
tion that  betrays  sometimes  good  men  intti  ill-con- 
Bidered  leal.  The  danger  is,  that  recrimination 
and  bitter  blood  be  the  only  result ;  fur  those  whose 
faults  nra  held  up  for  blomo  are  tempted  into  the 
nnay  answer  of  pointiog  to  fiiults  "at  home.'' 
And  80  such  attempts  at  reform  generally  end  in 
harm.  Wo  can  coll  to  mind  no  instance  mwhich 
such  interreDtiou  is  friendly,  or  held  to  be  friendly. 
Certainly  not  between  thoeo  cinimtng  to  be  equals 
in  moral  cultivation.     Enf^land  has  snccucded  in 

Suiting  an  end  to  Suttee  in  India ;  but  Sir  Henry 
lulwer  was  sacrificed  in  Spain  to  interventiDO, 
and  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  has  ended  in 
complaints  that  Englishmen  are  not  safe  anywhere 
on  the  Continent.  Such  must  always  be  the  L'sae 
us  long  as  human  nature  has  its  weakneKHcx.  nnd 
when  these  ceaao  the  reformer's  occupation  will  be 
gone.  A  reformer  need  scarcely  hope  to  aohiuve 
any  usefulness  unless  those  to  wbnta  he  appeals 
are  satisfied  of  his  friendly  disposition,  (nir  which 
tlie  best  guarantee  is  hie  living  amonn;  them. 
Another  requisite  for  the  reformer  is  the  ojipor- 
tunity  for  self-sacrifice,  which  is  the  only  pr^uf  uf 
didinterestednesB  that  will  avail  much.  But  his 
greatest  power  is  Buch  a  complete  acquiLinbtne« 
with  the  Institution  he  attacks,  and  the  n'lmracter 
of  th 080  who  uphold  it,  as  will  enable  him  judi- 
ciously to  take  advantage  of  what  is  good  in  them 
both,  to  aid  him  in  grappling  with  the  evil.  For 
u»  there  is  no  prevailing  error  which  has  not  its 
leaven  of  truth,  so  there  ia  no  instituUon  which 
lias  not  some  natural  fitness  for  the  oircamstances 
under  which  it  baa  been  developed ;  &nd  hence  wo 
l«lieve  that  no  attempt  at  reform  is  wisi.^  which 
begins  with  intolerance. 

All  these  requisites  to  practical  -usefiilfiesn  have 
)>een  wanting  in  those  who  have  dedumsd  against 
slavery  and  its  abases ;  and  ooaseqaMitlj  the  effect 
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declamations  has  been  to  eive  rise  to  re- 

itil  the  north  and  the  south  know 
each  other  through  their  vices  more  familiarly  than 
through  their  virtues.  The  consequence,  too,  has 
"ementof  feeling  at  the  south,  which,  it 
denied,  interferes  with  her  calmness  of 
judgment  on  many  paints  of  slavery.  And,  more- 
over, she  has  been  led  very  natuially  to  turn  to  the 
iright  side  of  the  picture  by  way  of  relief  from  the 
many  eiaggenited  horrors  that  are  held  persever- 
ingly  up  to  her,  until  she  is  apt  to  forget  tbat  then 
are  in  slitvery,  as  in  all  social  systems,  many  ermn 
wliich  otily  time,  and  caution, andserious  tnought, 
can  correct.  But  it  is  time  now  for  the  soutb  b> 
have  done  with  the  weakness  which  has  betrayed 
her  inti)  intemperate  heat  or  carelessness.  She  ia 
forgetful  of  her  own  dignity  if  she  enters  into  a  war 
of  recrimination,  in  which  the  battle  is  not  to  tbs 
strongest,  but  to  the  most  vulgar ;  or  if  she  allow! 
luiy  misrepresentations  from  abroad  to  induce  » 
frame  of  mind  that  is  unfavorable  to  the  dischaigS 
of  hor  duties.  She  is  unjust  to  herself  if  she  w 
tempted  by  the  bright  side  of  her  institutions  to 
deny  tlic  darkness  of  the  other.  We  know  that 
she  is  schooling  herself  te  indifierooce  to  the  no- 
lent  abolition  abuse  of  the  north,  and  that  what 
she  has  done  for  the  elevation  of  ^e  negro  has  not 
been  under  a  pressure  Irom  without,  but  rather  at 
the  suggestions  of  her  own  sense  of  duty.  Bat 
still  thero  lingers  some  weakness  of  temper,  some 
over-sensitiveness,  which  betrays  itself,  we  think, 
in  public  opinion,  that  is  too  quick  to  charge  her 
own  men  with  "  unsoundness"  on  this  question. 
We  would  have  her  act  up  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, acknowledge  her  great  responsibilities  and 
all  the  riehte  of  the  slave,  set  herself  earnestly  to 
fuljil  thoduty  that  God  has  tiirown  uponher,and, 
as  she  yields  nothing  to  the  prejudices  of  ^e  north, 
yield  nothing  to  her  anger  at  their  vitrient  eipn» 

Unde  Tam'i  Caitn  is  the  latest  attack  npoB 
slaveiy.  The  book  contains  all  the  argamenti 
agatnitt  the  institution,  vivified  in  dnunatic  soeoes 
of  great  power,  and  made  attractive  by  hishlj- 
wrought  sKetehes,  imaginative  chiefly,  though,  we 


of  which  we  wrote  many  pages  in  its  refulalioa. 
But  we  soon  felt  thntne  hod  fivUeniotoa  toocom- 
mon  error,  and  we  tore  up  our  pages  at  thesuggw- 
tion  of  the  preceding  train  of  thought.  We  shall 
not  make  any  question  of  love  or  hate  with  this 
book,  hut  shall  content  ouraelvea  with  an  eSbrt  to 
derive  such  profit  from  it  as  may  be  sng^ted 
even  from  tiie  midst  of  its  eitravagwco  andinjns- 

The  "  moni  end"  of  Uncle  Tom't  Cabin  is  to 
bring  out  in  a  strong  light  the  evils  of  the  complete 
dupcDdcBce  of  one  man  npon  the  arbitrary  will  of 
another.  We  have  a  variety  of  vivid  scenes  to  il- 
lustrate the  power  of  the  master  in  separatingthe 
families  of  sUTes,  io  destfoyiog  their  moral  oimf 
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acter,  and  in  soourging  them  even  to  death.  In 
these  sketches  her  zeal  has  got  the  better  of  the 
authoress,  and  she  has  drawn  a  most  wild  and  un- 
real picture  of  slavery.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  book,  with  its  vast  circulation,  will  do  infinite 
imurj.  Its  dramatic  power  will  have  no  other 
e&ct  upon  the  country  tnan  to  excite  the  fanati- 
cism of  one  portion  and  to  arouse  the  indignation 
of  the  other.  It  will  carry  an  erroneous  picture 
of  slavery  to  those  who  are  only  too  eager  to  misun- 
derstand, and  will  serve  to  confirm  that  increasing 
southern  opinion  which  sees  only  hatred  and  mis- 
oonception  of  us  at  the  north.  Its  well-seasoned 
horrors  will  give  a  new  birth  to  Abolition  apostles 
in  factories  and  farm-yards,  and  its  descriptions  will 
furnish  the  materials  of  many  an  extravagant  dis- 
course, and  be  the  household  talk  of  many  a  family 
circle.  At  the  south  it  will  hardly  be  read  with 
toleration,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  bitterness 
it  engenders  will  make  it  of  no  service  to  the  negro. 

Mrs.  Stowe  proceeds,  after  her  manner,  to  de- 
nounce slavery  oecause  of  this  irresponsible  power 
of  the  master.  Her  argument  is  a  description  of 
Scenes  such  as  we  have  never  seen  or  heara  of,  but 
which,  of  course,  we  cannot  undertake  to  deny.  It 
IS  always  easy  to  attack  an  institution  by  dwelling 
with  emphasis  upon  its  abuses.  This  error  of  fa- 
natical reformers  has  been  admirably  illustrated  by 
the  remark,  that  they  hold  the  abuses  of  a  system  so 
close  to  their  eyes  that  they  can  see  nothing  beyond. 
Now  we  can  sdlow  Mrs.  Stowe  no  monopoly  of  feel- 
ing, or  even  of  sentiment  (though  the  word  is  grow- 
ing disreputable),  when  we  hear  of  brutal  wrongs 
committed  by  one  man  asainst  another  ;  nay,  we 
shall  perhaps  go  beyond  her  in  reprobation  of  all 
abuse  of  that  authority  which  God  has  given  to 
the  white  man  at  the  south  over  the  Afirican.  But 
we  know  more  of  slavery  than  she  does,  though 
she  hi^  undertaken  to  tell  all  the  world  about  it, 
and  we  refuse  to  take  these  thin^  as  a  picture  of 
the  institution.  We  refuse  to  pudge  any  system 
by  extravagant  pictures  of  the  cnmes  that  disfigure 
it.  We  are  not  ready  at  the  bidding  of  Mrs.  Stowe , 
in  this  neat  question  of  slavery,  to  see  only  its 
occasion^  horrors;  because  we  have  seen  Cnris- 
tianity  always  reverenced  in  the  world,  though 
many  stains  of  bigotry,  and  though  the  torture  and 
the  stake,  have  more  than  once  obscured  it ;  be- 
cause children  still  look  up  with  love  and  honor  to 
their  parents,  though  crime  has  come  of  the 
parents'  power ;  because  the  marriage  tie  has 
Drought  untold  bappineA  to  men  and  women  in 
spite  of  many  seasons  and  places  in  which  it  has 
b^en  mere  mockery  ;  because  the  laws  of  property 
are  respected  still,  though  the  oppression  of  the 
rich  has  wrung  from  the  poor  the  bitter  cry  that 
"property  is  robbery";  because  we  believe  the 
mission  of  woman  to  be  for  peace  and  good-will, 
though  we  have  read  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  and 
have  known  many  modern  Helens  of  the  agitation- 
school  ;  because  we  see  nothing  without  its  evils, 
no  Divine  institution  that  man  has  not  defaced,  no 
human  institution  without  its  errors.  It  is  in 
view  of  all  this  that  we  say  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
been  unjust.  In  dwelling  with  great  skill  and 
dramatic  power  upon  the  abuses  of  the  system, 
and  upon  nothing  beyond,  she  has  given  a  most 
false  and  wrong  impression  of  what  slavery  is. 
She  has  filled  her  northern  readers  with  a  delusion. 

She  is  concerned  if  we  reject  her  deformed  image 
of  slavery,  making  answer  to  it  as  we  have  done, 
that  these  horrors  are  abuses,  and  are  only  occa- 
sional.   Her  defence,  strongly  and  eagerly  urged, 


is,  that  these  abuses  are  "inherent*'  in  the  system. 
She  says,  "  There  is  actually  nothing  to  protect  the 
slave's  life  but  the  character  of  the  master.  Facts 
too  shocking  to  be  contemplated  occasionally  force 
their  way  to  the  public  ear,  and  the  comment  that 
one  often  hears  made  on  them  is  more  shocking 
than  the  thing  itself.  It  is  said,  *  Very  likely 
such  coses  may  now  and  then  occur,  but  they  are 
no  sample  of  general  practice. '  If  the  laws  of  New 
England  were  so  arranged  that  a  master  could  notty 
ana  then  torture  an  apprentice  to  death,  without  a 
possibility  of  being  brought  to  justice,  would  it  l)e 
received  with  equal  composure  ?  Would  it  be 
said,  *  These  cases  ara  no  sample  of  general  prac- 
tice'? This  injustice  is  an  inherent  one  in  tho 
slave  system  ;  it  cannot  exist  without  it." — It  will 
be  observed  that  this  leads  to  quite  another  ques- 
tion than  the  infrequency  of  these  abuses.  We 
have  insisted  only  upon  their  rare  occurrence,  and 
for  that  reason  have  refused  to  allow  her  descrip- 
tions of  them  to  pass  for  a  picture  of  slavery. 
What  she  says  about  their  being  "  inherent  in  the 
system"  does  not  make  her  picture  the  less  a  mis- 
representation. Is  it  a  defence  of  the  book  as  an 
argument  against  the  institution  ?  We  still  insist 
that  her  argument  might  be  turned  against  almost 
any  existing  institution,  because  there  are  none 
that  provide  altogether  against  those  abuses  which 
grow  out  of  the  evil  passions  of  men.  If  we  were 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  miserable  condition  to 
which  men  and  women  are  reduced  in  the  great 
cities  and  manufacturing  districts  by  the  fierce 
competition  which  enables  the  man  of  capital  to 
holo  "  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap,"  and  if,  ascribing 
this  to  the  liberal  ledslation  that  allows  him  ^> 
demand  so  much  work  for  so  little  pay,  we  were 
to  cry  out  against  the  present  laws  of  property, 
our  argument  would  not  be  more  faulty  than  Mrs. 
Stowe's.  How  much  of  bitterest  anguish  may  be 
traced  to  the  power  that  coarse  men  are  clothed 
with  by  the  conjugal  relation !  If  we  were  to  cry 
out  against  matrimony  on  this  ground,  and  bring 
up  for  argument  a  score  of  pictures  drawn  front 
the  worst  phases  of  married  life,  we  should  out- 
rage society ;  and  it  would  be  a  shallow  excuse  for 
us  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  these  things  in  tho 
system.  As  there  is  in  these  instances,  which 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied,  danger  of  abuse  of 
the  power  which  society  gives  to  one  man  over 
another,  so  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  danger 
that  there  is  of  the  white  man's  occasionally 
abusing  the  power  over  the  black  that  has  been 
placed  m  his  hands. 

There  is  everywhere  incompleteness  in  human 
le^lation.  A  system  of  government  which  would 
raise  a  barrier  azainst  every  evil  disposition  in  man 
would  be  a  clog  about  his  feet.  Such  a  system ,  based 
upon  the  evil  that  is  in  men,  would  be  as  Utopian  as 
the  system  of  Fourrier,  which  was  based  upon  the 
doctnne  that  every  impulse  is  good  and  roust  have 
full  play.  Society  would  be  bui3ened  with  no  crim- 
inal code  if  systems  could  correct  all  the  evil  ten* 
dency  of  man's  nature.  But  the  necessary  insuffi- 
ciencies of  legislation  are  the  most  fruitful  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues,  which  here  play  the 
part  of  the  vis  medkatrix  of  nature.  And  they 
are  taking  a  false  view  of  any  system,  who  ignore 
the  existence  and  development  of  these  virtues. 
If  they  wilfully  see  nothing  but  a  tendency  to 
abuse,  they  are  turning  away  from  all  the  good  that 
corrects  this  tendency.  In  this  matter  ot  slavery, 
they  are  taming  away  from  all  the  best  instincts 
of  men,  and  finmi  all  the  charities  that  grow  out 
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of  tbe  relation.  They  are  turning  awaj  from  all 
the  faithfulness  and  affection  that  are  aroused  in 
dependants  by  a  generous  use  of  power,  from  all 
the  self-restraint  and  moral  culture  that  may  come 
from  a  consciousness  of  the  possession  of  power, 
and  firom  all  the  sympathy  that  comes  from  the 
sense  of  an  obligation  to  protect. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  our  views  in  noticing 
Mrs.  Stowe's  book,  and  of  the  pledges  we  are  under 
to  derive  what  profit  we  may  from  any  suggestions 
that  may  occur  even  in  the  midst  of  her  extrava- 
gance and  injustice.  This  point  of  the  vast  power 
of  the  master  is  where  the  wnole  weight  of  our  duty 
and  responsibility  rests.  And  the  answer  we  make 
to  Mrs.  Stowe  reminds  us  of  all  that  lies  upon  us 
in  the  way  of  duty,  and  admonishes  us  of  all  the 
opportunities  for  usefulness  thut  are  given  to  us. 
While  the  slaveholder  is  bringing  forward  the 
above  suggestions  in  defence  of  slavery,  he  will 
remember  that  he  is  going  over  the  catalogue  of 
his  own  duties.  As  we  are  eagerly  urging  that 
the  good  there  is  in  human  nature  will  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  human  legislation,  we  are  claiming 
for  the  slave  moral  rights  which  arise  from  the 
absence  of  legal  rights.  And  the  more  warmly 
our  defence  is  urged,  the  more  firmly  are  we  bind- 
ing ourselves  to  do  our  part.  And  especially  we 
are  rejecting  that  easy  Abolition  Philanthropy  that 
looks  no  further  than  to  a  relief  from  all  these 
duties  and  perplexities.  The  slaveholder  who 
hopes  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  shrinking  from 
the  claims  of  his  position  is  rashly  throwing  away 
opportunities  for  which  he  may  be  called  to  make 
his  account  hereafter.  Shall  we,  in  supineness  or 
in  fear,  give  up  any  position  where  much  is  re- 
quired of  us,  because  of  the  danger  that  lies  in 
our  path  ?  Shall  a  king  lay  down  h  is  sceptre ,  when 
he  may  be  the  centre  of  blessings  to  all  his  people  ? 
Shall  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  voluntarily  give 
up  the  love  that  may  wait  upon  the  faithful  use 
ot  their  power  ?  Shall  any  man  give  up  the  ties 
of  family,  of  society,  because  of  the  duties  they 
bring,  uttering  the  weak  and  wicked  prayer, 
*'  These  five  talents,  0  God  !  that  thou  hast  given 
me,  are  too  heavy  upon  me  ;  make  me  like  unto 
thine  other  servants  to  whom  thou  hast  given  but 
one  talent,  from  whom  but  little  shall  be  re- 
quired T' 

Mrs.  Stowe  does  not  note  any  of  this  profound 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  slaveholder.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  part  of  her  argument  to  see  nothing  but 
blunted  feelings,  such  as  she  would  deprecate  for 
New  Enjjlanders.  It  is  verv  true  that  the  habitual 
sight  ot  a  class  submitting  to  superior  power 
accustoms  us  to  much  that  would  shock  the  sensi- 
bilities of  strangers.  But  the  difference  between  the 
two  cases  is,  that  we  **  have  our  poor  always  with 
us,"  while  they  who  undertake  to  pity  our  want  of 
sensibility  arc  spared  the  sight  of  the  poor  that  die 
all  unheeded  in  their  great  cities.  Is  it  altogether  to 
their  advtintage  that  they  should  have  the  privilege 
of  cherishing  the  sharp  edge  of  thoir  sensitiveness, 
while  we  are  thrown  into  positions  that  daily  in- 
crease our  active  usefulness,  at  some  sacrifice,  it  may 
be,  of  romantic  feeling  ?  The  claims  of  our  poor  are 
daily  calling  for  the  active  benevolence  of  every 
slaveholder ;  while  it  is  only  the  humane  few  at 
the  north  whose  feelings  are  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  being  blunted  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  pain- 
ful scenes  of  poverty  in  the  next  street  or  the  next 
block.  We  know  of  no  higher  sphere  of  duty  than 
is  presented  in  the  daily  routine  of  our  southern 
women.  We  are  sure  that  their  home  usefulness 
will  not  suflbr  by  comparison  with  the  philanthropy 


that  leaves  all  untouched  most  abundant  harvests 
at  home,  for  distant  fields  where  there  is  more  to 
minister  to  a  romantic  sentiment.  If  our  humanity 
were  of  this  stamp,  we  should  be  ever  preaching 
crusades  against  the  crime  and  disease  and  want 
that  infest  the  lanes  and  cellars  of  New  York  and 
Boston.  And  we  might  with  great  propriety  get 
up  societies  for  the  recovery  of  the  free  blaoks  of 
New  England,  whose  situation  is  such,  if  we  may 
believe  statistics,  that  their  natural  increase  is 
only  one-twentieth  of  that  of  our  slaves. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  consider  more  at  length 
this  dependence  of  one  man  upon  the  arbitrary 
will  of  another.  As  this  is  the  essence  of  slavery, 
and  as  the  mere  enunciation  of  it  carries  to  most 
men  condemnation  of  the  system,  we  shall  taka 
pains  to  see  whether  there  is  not  much  exaggera- 
tion in  the  usual  estimate  of  its  evils.  And  if  w« 
meet  with  any  success  in  this,  we  shall  redeem  our 
pledge  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  derived  even 
from  extravagance  and  injustice ;  because  the 
course  of  our  argument  will  prove  that  the  position 
of  the  slave  docs  not  necessarily  make  him  the 
"  chattel"  that  our  northern  friends  call  him.  And 
if  we  prove  this,  our  argument  will  at  once  force 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  unremitting  efforts  on 
our  part  for  his  moral  elevation,  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  encourage  us  to  persevere,  by  the 
proofs  that  his  position  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
higher  moral  culture  than  now  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  of  the  overtaxed  laborers  of  the  earth .  It  will 
show  us  that  it  is  in  reality  only  at  the  north  thai 
this  "  chattel"  is  not  esteemed  a  man.  And  in 
urging  that  the  south  has  already  raised  her 
**  chattels"  far  above  the  heirs  of  labors  that  free- 
dom claims  in  the  crowded  districts  of  all  the 
great  centres  of  population,  we  shall  be  encouraged 
to  hope  that,  if  she  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  path 
she  has  already  entered  upon,  she  may  in  the  end 
be  able  to  point  to  these  her  **  chattels"  as  her 
**  jewels." 

Already  has  the  physical  condition  of  the  slave 
ceased  to  enter  into  the  slavery  argument,  the 
Abolitionists  in  general  having  j^iven  up  that,  to 
take,  as  they  say,  higher  ground.     Already  does 
the  teaching  of  the  slave  rank  with  the  slaveholder 
next  to  his  duty  to  his  children  ;  and  the  prints  of 
a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  are  conspicuous 
everywhere.     If  we  may  judge   by  the  churches 
that  are  rising  every  day  for  the  eimple  worship  of 
the  negro,  by  the  number  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  who  are  binding  to  the  task  of  the  simplest 
instruction,  or  by  the  number  of  the  slaves  who  aro 
constant  and  eager  attendants  upon  their  churches 
and  Sunday  schools,  we  may  not  doubt  that  the 
labor  of  the  much-pitied  African  is  relieved  by  fiir 
more  of  religious  culture  than  can  possibly  fall  t>' 
the  lot  of  those  who  are  born  to  the  hentage  of 
toil,  that  begins  with  earliest  childhood,  and  en* 
dures,  not  only  through  the  strength  of  life,  but- 
until  its  latest  sands  are  shaken  out.     When  it  is^ 
admitted  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  slave- 
is  so  secure  that  he  is  not  forced  to  tax  his  im<> 
mature   strength,   or   to    exhaust    his    decaying' 
powers,  even   northern  fanatics  should  recognize 
that  there  is  room  for  cultivation  beyond  the  con- 
dition of  the  mere ' '  chattel . ' '    We  do  not  say  that . 
the  south  has  done  all  that  she  mi^ht  do  to  nl^the 
vacant  hours  of  the  slave,  but  she  is  roused  to  the 
task  that  lies  upon  her,  and  we  trust  that  she- will  i 
not  be  diverted  Dy  an  intemperate  zeal  that'woukl* 
persuade  her  that  slavery  is  incompatible  wiih  any 
elevation  of  the  slave's  character ;  but  rathee  that:, 
a  calm  consideration  of  the  arguments  of  honopTHK- 
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nents  will  moke  her  triumph  over  them  by  a  more 
faithful  discharge  of  her  duties. 

In  approaching  this  Question  of  the  dependence 
of  one  man  upon  another,  we  should  remember 
that,  in  estimating  the  condition  of  the  slave,  wo 
are  to  compare  him  with  those  who  are  appointed 
to  do  the  hard  labor  of  life,  in  regard  to  whom  we 
are  daily  uttering  the  Pharisee's  pniyer,  not  as  he 
did,  but  reverenSy,  *'  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not 
like  unto  these/'  And  wo  are  to  remember,  that, 
though  America  has  not  felt  the  efiects  of  the 
excess  of  labor  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
problem  of  the  day  in  older  countries,  she  may  see 
in  them  what  she  must  one  day  come  to.  Her 
thinking  men  will  inevitably  be  startled  by  the 
despairing  tones  of  the  simple  claim,  **  I  have 
nothing,  you  have  much,"  and  will  have  to  confess 
to  themselves  the  power  of  such  a  claim  in  the 
mouths  of  the  starving.  Let  us  not  hope  to  escaped 
the  problem.  It  must  come,  for  we  are  told  that 
"  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.'^ 
And  already  in  America  some  of  our  great  cities 
are  beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  over-popula- 
tion, in  radicalism  and  the  occasional  triumph  of 
mob  law.  In  poverty  also  and  disease  the  poor  are 
feelinjj  the  first  approaches  of  the  great  struggle 
fot  existence,  which  ever  comes  as  an  attendant 
corse  to  the  very  centres  of  civilization.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  a  district  in  Boston  in  which  life  is 
shortened  by  density  of  population  to  an  average  of 
13i  years,  human  oeings  oeing  crowded  together 
at  the  rate  of  441,500  to  the  square  mile.*  Such 
a  fearful  state  of  things  is  surpassed  only  in  one 
district  of  Liverpool.  The  accounts  that  appeared 
a  few  years  since  of  the  cellar  population  m  New 
York  are  scarcely  less  appalling.  The  thought  of 
these  things,  of  what  has  ever  existed  in  the  Old 
World,  and  of  what  will  surely  come  upon  America, 
will  prepare  us  for  the  use  of  an  argument  from 
analogy,  by  which  to  find  a  counterpart  everywhere 
for  the  objection  which  is  held  so  fatal  for  slavery. 

Indeed,  when  we  are  once  thrown  into  this  chaos 
of  the  "  false  relations"  of  men  to  each  other, 
there  is  no  halting-place  anywhere.  There  is  food 
for  gravest  thought  everywhere.  •*  Do  not  bo  so 
vain  of  your  one  objection."  **  Do  you  think 
there  is  only  one  ? ' '  Speculation  leads  on  to  specu- 
lation, until  we  are  brought  up  at  last  by  the  hard 
question  of  the  origin  of  evil.  And  we  are  almost 
tempted  to  say,  that  it  matters  not  what  we  have 
to  do ;  the  only  question  is  with  what  spirit  we  do. 
**  Can  we  not  play  the  game  of  life  with  these 
counters,  as  well  as  with  those  ?"  But  to  proceed. 
This  power  that  slavery  gives  to  one  man  over 
another  is  met  with  everywhere  in  society.  Caleb 
Williams!  Alton  Locke!  Mary  Barton!  Par- 
liamentary Blue  Books  !  Mining  Districts !  Man- 
ufacturing Districts  !  Combinations  of  Workmen ! 
Combinations  of  Masters ! — to  which  shall  we 
point  especially  T  In  all  is  the  lesson  of  one  man's 
power  over  another.  Only  yesterday  the  lesson 
was  taught  afresh ,  in  the  strike  of  the  engineers' 
workmen  in  London.  On  that  occasion  labor  fairly 
gave  up,  and  acknowledged  that  the  power  vras 
with  capital.  In  general  it  is  only  the  abuse  of 
power  that  makes  the  power  apparent.  It  must 
always  exist  by  the  law  that  makes  one  man  sape- 
rior  to  another.  No  two  men  can  stand  together 
bat  that  there  is  this  between  them — the  one  to 
rule  the  other.  You  ma^  make  your  laws  to  govern 
this  and  guard  against  its  abuse.    But  have  your 
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laws  done  so  yet  ?  Have  they  been  of  avail  to  help 
labor  against  capital,  to  make  the  hard  man  lay 
down  the  power  that  he  feels  over  his  neighbor  T 
And  because  of  these  things  would  you  unhinge 
all  these  **  fiilsc  relations"  and  begin  anew  ?  That 
is  what  many  sects  of  reformers  nave  striven  for. 
St.  Simon,  Charles  Fourrier,  Robert  Owen,  were 
men  of  the  highest  order  of  talent,  but  all  their 
theories  have  been  Utopias.  Plato's  model  repub- 
lic lives  only  in  the  brains  of  dreamers. 

Another  instance  of  the  power  of  one  man  over 
another  is  that  which  society  has,  at  the  instinct 
of  nature,  given  to  parents  over  their  children. 
This  has  in  some  countries  extended  even  to  life 
and  death.  It  has  always  been  an  inculculable 
power.  For  it  affects  the  whole  life,  and  influenc<»s 
the  destiny  of  children,  besides  that  it  l)ends  their 
will  in  ooedience.  Its  history  has  had  its  fatjil 
passages.  It  has  led  to  vicious  education,  false 
opinions,  narrow  prejudices,  and  how  often  to  un- 
bridled passions,  the  fruit  of  over-indulgence! 
Seeing  this  unlimited  power,  and  moved  only  by 
its  abuses,  many  extravagant  reformers  have  taken 
children  altogether  from  their  parents,  and  made 
them  the  chudren  of  the  public.  The  Spartans 
pursued  this  policy,  though  not  to  the  extreme, 
and  some  of  the  schemes  of  modem  education 
have  approximated  to  the  same  idea. 

But  it  will  be  said,  the  great  objection  against 
slavery  is  that  the  power  of  one  man  over  another 
is  so  irresponsible,  so  little  restrained  by  law  or 
nature.  Let  us  see  if  there  is  not  often  in  the  lot 
of  the  freeman  a  dependon;^  that  is  more  uncertain, 
more  precarious  and  fatal,  than  the  dependence 
of  the  slave  upon  his  master.  To  begin  with 
education.  Uow  completely  is  the  tone  of  the 
mind  dependent  upon  the  accidents  of  birth  or 
position  !  The  poor  unheeded  boy,  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  vice,  untouched  by  any  single 
redeeming  influence,  literally  at  war  with  nature, 
a  stranger  to  any  virtuous  precept,  ignorant  of 
any  disUnction  between  good  and  evil !  The  child 
crushed  with  too  early  hibor !  The  orphan  thrown 
upon  the  careless  bounty  of  the  public !  The 
young  man  whose  facile  mind  is  bent  by  tempta- 
tions that  lead  him  into  fatal  opinions,  political, 
social,  or  religious !  If  we  think  of  these  things 
which  bend  the  growing  nature  irredeemably,  wo 
may  well  shudder  at  the  dependence  of  men  on 
the  uncertain,  precarious  accidents  of  fortune. 
Many  good  men,  looking  mournfully  at  the  tempta- 
tions that  beset  us,  and  our  feeble  means  of  resist- 
ance, or  at  least  at  the  strange  disparities  of  for- 
tune in  this  respect,  have  not  scrupled  to  express 
their  doubts  of  the  retribution  of  an  eternal  pun- 
ishment. And  the  same  feelings,  weighing  upon 
the  mind  of  Owen,  made  him  boldly  deny  the 
responsibility  of  men.  His  theory  of  human 
irresponsibility  leads,  it  is  true,  to  absurd  conse- 
quences ;  but  we  speak  of  these  views  aa  the  re- 
sult of  an  experience  of  how  much  in  man  is  the 
creature  of  his  surroundings,  how  much  forms  a 
part  of  his  unconscious  growth,  and  how  subject 
ne  is  to  the  uncertain  influences  about  him.  The 
plant  that  sends  its  root  into  the  earth  turns  away 
from  poisonous  juices ;  but  the  child  has  no  suon 
instinctive  discrimination,  and  grows  up  upon  the 
vice  that  fills  its  atmosphere. 

As  far  as  the  facilities  of  education  go,  the 
slave  is  secured  at  least  from  physical  want,  the 
great  temptation  to  crime,  from  idleness,  and  from 
excessive  labor.  And  the  growing  spirit  uf  relig- 
ious teaching  seoores  him  from  that  dependence 
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Upon  immoral  influenoes,  which  the  mind  unaided 
can  so  rarelj  resist.  This  growing  spirit  of  relig- 
ious teaching  is  a  &r  safer  reliance  than  the  uncer- 
tain influences  surrounding  the  poor  laborers  of 
other  countries.  It  is  fostered  dy  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility in  the  master,  by  his  Clnristian  feeling, 
m  the  dependent  condition  of  the  slave,  and  by 
aU  the  kindness  that  grows  out  of  the  relation. 
At  the  north,  it  has  been  thought  a  fanciful  notion 
that  the  white  man  should  regard  himself  as  the 
natural  protector  of  the  black.  At  least  it  will  be 
granted  that  such  an  opinion  will  have  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  moral  education  of  the  slave.  An 
answer  to  much  of  this  is  ready  for  us  in  the 
taunt  that  we  should  not  boast  of  the  education 
of  the  slave  as  long  as  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is 
shut  out  from  him  by  our  laws.  We  shall  be  con- 
ik*nt  to  say,  on  this  point,  that  this  furnishes  us 
with  anotner  instance  of  the  insufficiencies  of 
legislation  being  corrected  by  what  we  have  called 
the  vis  medicatrix  of  nature.  The  slave's  inability 
to  read  has  given  rise  to  a  more  kindly  feeling, 
and  to  a  closer  connection  between  the  races,  than 
if  each  slave  could  read  his  own  Bible.  It  has 
induced  oral  teaching  ;  and  the  efiect  of  this  upon 
both  races  no  man  at  the  north  can  conceive.  As 
a  proof  that  the  slave  who  cannot  read  the  Bible 
is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  religious  instruction, 
we  may  recall  the  policy  of  Lycurgus,  who  refused 
to  write  his  laws,  that  they  might  be  the  better  pre- 
served in  memory.  We  are  sure  that  we  need  not 
repeat  what  has  been  so  often  said  on  this  subject 
— that  the  laws  against  reading  were  the  only 
barrier  we  could  devise  against  the  flood  of  incen- 
diary publications  that  threatened  our  safety  ;  the 
responsibility  must  rest  upon  other  shoulders  than 
ours. 

Again,  the  education  concluded,  men  are  sub- 
ject to  a  thousand  influences  usually  classed  under 
the  head  of  circumstances.  And  is  this  subjection 
so  much  less  dangerous  than  the  subjection  of  the 
slave  to  the  unchecked  passions  of  the  master? 
What  are  these  **  circumstances"  but  the  pressure 
of  the  jarring  elements  of  society  ?  What,  indeed, 
but  the  bad  passions  of  men  ?  The  slave  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  master,  who  must  feel  more  or  less  the 
responsibility  of  his  position.  The  freeman,  who 
is  weighed  down  by  the  inevitable  ill  that  society 
is  subject  to,  has  no  tyrant  but  the  hard  laws  of 
demand  and  supply,  stem  and  unchangeable. 
The  one  depends  upon  a  master,  whose  interest  it 
is  to  raise  him  up ;  tne  other  can  look  up  only  to  cap- 
ital, whose  interest  is  antagonistic  to  labor.  The 
slave-owner  has  alway  before  him  the  effects  of 
his  acts,  and  will  be  moved  to  pity  by  the  sight 
of  the  misery  that  is  caused  by  his  thoughtlessness 
or  violence.  The  poor  man  may  be  starving  in  his 
garret,  while  he  whose  thoughtless  general  order 
to  diminish  work  or  hasty  dismissal  of  an  ineffi- 
cient workman,  or  whose  prudent  retrenchment  of 
expenses,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  misery,  has 
said  the  word  and  passed  on,  in  utter  ignorance  of 
how  fatally  his  word  has  fallen,  because  there  is  no 
visible  claim  upon  him,  and  the  evil  is  far  out  of  his 
sphere  of  life.  Is  the  nature  of  the  slave-owner 
Ikarder  than  the  accidents  of  good  or  bad  seasons, 
upon  which  the  lives  of  so  many  depend  T  ^*  Three 
wet  days  will  brin^  the  greater  part  of  thirfy 
thousand  street  people  in  London  to  *the  brink  of 
starration.*'*  How  many  thousands  depend  upon 
the  vices,  or  the  follies,  or  the  uncertain  haoits 
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of  society !  A  vice  corrected  may  many  times 
afflict  the  masses  with  a  widening  circle  of  evil, 
that  would  make  the  newly  virtuous  shudder  at 
the  consequences  of  their  reform.  The  sudden 
change  of  a  morning  or  evening  beverage,  of  a 
lady's  bonnet  or  cap  string,  would  reduce  many 
men  and  women  to  helpless  poverty.  Labor-saving 
machines  have  always  been  greeted  with  curses  by 
the  poor.  In  a  work  now  in  course  of  publication,* 
we  are  told  with  much  humor,  but  more  true  feel- 
ing, that  the  great  chancery  case  of  Jarndyce  and 
Jai*ndyce,  in  the  quibbles  and  subterfuges  it  gave 
birth  to,  was  a  source  of  corruption  to  many  natures, 
while  through  its  tedious  length  it  was  the  bread 
that  filled  many  mouths.  All  the  mournful  pictures 
which  are  charged  upon  society  have  this  one  per- 
vading feature,  the  weak  sinking  under  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  that  are  beyond  their  control. 
As  long  OS  this  force  of  circumstances  has  no 
conscience,  is  out  of  view,  has  no  duty  or  responsi- 
bility, it  is  a  more  dangerous  power  than  the  slave- 
owner's. In  a  word,  it  is  mere  shortsightedness 
to  talk  of  the  power  of  the  white  man  over  the 
black  in  slavery,  when  the  alternative  is  between 
that  and  competition  between  the  races.  The  one 
is  at  least  a  degree  of  protection,  the  other  would 
be  extermination,  to  the  weaker. 

It  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  and  others  object,  that 
the  immediate  dependence  of  the  slave  upon  his 
master  impairs  the  manliness  and  independence  of 
his  character.  We  are  far  from  making  the  slave 
the  hero  of  romance  that  Mrs^Stowe  does,  and  we 
^rant  much  weight  to  the  oojection.  But  look 
mto  the  crowded  labor-markets,  and  see  how  men 
cringe  and  bow  down  in  the  midst  of  the  excessive 
competition  that  assails  them.  The  slave  enjoys 
a  monopoly  of  labor ;  but  the  freeman,  who  cfe- 
pends  upon  the  occupation  of  the  great  and  the  little, 
has  resort  to  the  greatest  flattery,  and  to  arts  that 
destroy  his  self-respect  and  must  degrade  bis 
character.  The  evils  of  competition  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  one  hackneyed  plague  of  the  excessive 
reduction  of  prices.  This  is  as  nothinz  to  the 
daily  loss  of  character  that  we  see  involvea,  and  in 
higher  places,  too,  than  among  the  poorest  laborers. 
Surely  the  subjection  to  the  superior  force  of  a 
master  does  not  so  debase  the  character  as  its 
voluntary  sacrifice,  its  ready  barter  for  office  or 
profit.  For  there  is  more  manliness  in  acknowl- 
edged obedience  to  superior  power,  than  in  the  smil- 
ing subserviency  of  the  sycophant,  which  makes 
the  whole  of  life  a  lie.  The  general  elections  in  Eng- 
land witness  much  vociferation  of  a  sort  whion 
belies  manliness  of  character.  For  the  debates 
upon  the  ballot  question  furnish  numberless  in- 
stances of  tenants  whose  farms  depend  upon  the 
vigor  with  which  they  shout  aloud  what  their 
hearts  reject.  And  men  are  everywhere  sacrificing 
what  are  at  heart  their  true  convictions,  to  the 
standard  of  an  uncompromising  *'  public  opinion.'' 

It  has  been  well  said,  *^  Men  are  not  corrupted 
by  the  exercise  of  power  which  they  believe  to  be 
illegal,  and  by  obedience  to  a  rule  which  they  oon- 
sider  to  be  usurped  and  oppressive." 

It  is  constantly  ur^d,  that  the  slave  has  no 
sphere  of  action,  that  his  faculties  are  crushed,  aod 
his  nature  deprived  of  its  proper  development. 
We  might  pursue  the  argument  from  analogy,  and 
point  to  spheres  of  life  more  contracted,  to  naturet 
more  debased  ;  but  we  have  sufficiently  indicated 
the  course  of  such  an  argument,  and  leaving  it 
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now,  we  prefer  to  call  attention  to  the  error  of 
those  who  are  constantly  pressing  this  argument. 
To  "  do  the  duty  that  lies  immediately  before  you" 
never  suggests  itself  to  the  far-reaching  philan- 
thropy ofthese  people,  and  thus,  though  they  pro- 
fess love  to  the  slave,  they  never  think  to  impress 
upon  him  that  in  every  position  in  life  there  is  a 
sphere  of  action  wide  enough  fur  all  men,  if  they 
are  true  to  its  requirements.  In  the  narrowest 
circle  of  being  there  is  enough  to  do.  There  is 
capacitv  for  improvement  everywhere,  as  there  is 
everywhere  room  for  debasement.  £very  station 
has  its  claims,  and  these  we  must  freely  and  relig- 
iously fdlfil,  or  there  is  no  merit  in  us.  Whether 
these  requirements  are  noble  or  ignoble,  there  is 
room  for  nobleness  of  nature  in  the  spirit  with 
which  we  meet  them.  The  humblest  martyrdoms 
are  oftentimes  the  noblest.  Hoar  Carlyle's  elo- 
quent definition  of  a  freeman  : 

"  The  freeman  is  he  who  is  loyal  to  the  laws  of 
this  Universe  ;  who  in  his  heart  sees  and  knows, 
across  all  contradictions,  that  injustice  cannot 
befall  liim  here  :  that  except  by  sloth  and  cowardly 
fiJsity  evil  is  not  possible  here.  The  first  symptom 
of  such  a  man  is,  not  that  he  resists  and  rebels,  but 
that  he  obeys.  As  poor  Henry  Marten  wrote  in 
Chepstow  Castle  long  ago — ^ 

Reader,  if  thou  an  oft-tbid  tale  will  tnut, 
Thoa  'It  gladly  do  and  suffer  what  thou  must. 

Qladly ;  he  that  will  go  gladly  to  his  labor  and  his 
sufifenng,  it  is  to  him  alone  that  the  upper  powers 
are  favorable  and  the'field  of  Time  will  yiela  fruit. 
*An  oft-told- tale,'  friend  Harry!  all  the  noble 
of  this  world  have  known  it,  and  in  various  dia- 
lects have  striven  to  let  us  know  it !  The  essence 
of  all  religion  that  was  and  that  will  be  is  to  make 
men  free.  Who  is  he  that  in  this  life-pilgrimage 
will  consecrate  himself  at  all  hazards  to  ooey  God 
and  God*s  servants,  and  to  disobey  the  Devil  and 
his  ?  With  pious  valor  this  freeman  walks  through 
tho  roaring  tumults,  invincibly,  the  way  whither 
be  is  bound.  To  him,  in  tho  waste  Saharas, 
through  the  grim  solitudes  peopled  by  galvanized 
corpses  and  doleful  creatures,  tnere  is  a  Toad-star ; 
and  his  path,  whatever  those  of  others  be,  is 
towards  the  Eternal." 

If  the  Abolitionists  were  sometimes  to  point  out 
to  the  slave  this  moral  elevation,  their  title  to 
philanthropists  would  not  be  so  rudely  questioned 
as  it  now  is.  If  they  would  observe  without 
prejudice,  thcv  would  see  that  the  best  and  most 
moral  of  the  slaves  are  without  exception  contented 
and  happy,  disarming  even  tho  malevolence  of  bad 
masters  ;  not  conscious  of  the  pressure  of  arbitrary 
power,  as  the  greater  number  of  citizens  live  under 
the  laws  without  being  conscious  of  their  restric- 
tion. From  such  as  these  we  hear  no  murmurs 
against  fortune.  For  it  is  only  restless  and  dis- 
contented spirits  who  charge  society  with  all  their 
ills,  who  h>ok  for  a  p.aniice<i  in  every  reform,  and 
are  rabid  for  innovation,  though  it  be  anything 
but  improvement.  The  most  industrious  of  men 
are  not  Communists,  nor  arc  the  best  of  women 
Bl(K>mcrs. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  favorite  illustration  of  the  master^s 
power  to  the  injury  of  the  slave  is  the  separation 
of  families.  Wo  are  told  of  infants  often  months 
old  being  sold  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers,  and 
of  men  whoso  habit  it  is  to  raise  children  to  sell 
away  from  their  mothers  as  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  bo  separated.  Were  our  views  of  this 
feature  of  slavery  derived  from  Mrs.  Stowe*8  book, 


we  should  regard  the  &milies  of  slaves  as  utteif  j  - 
unsettled  and  vagrant.  If  such  were  the  case,  we 
should  not  be  prepared  to  find  in  the  race  that 
exquisite  sensibility  which  Mrs.  Stowe  claims  for 
it.  For  God  in  his  wisdom  '*  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb.''  And  if  African  mothers  were 
permitted  such  slight  indulgence  of  the  maternal 
afiection,  the  maternal  instinct  would  be  mercifully 
blunted  in  them.  The  sensibility  of  those  who  live 
chiefly  in  the  affections  is  very  far  more  acute  than 
that  of  case-hardened  men  of  the  world,  of  business, 
or  of  pleasure.  The  family  affections  yield  to 
purposes  of  state.  The  blooa  that  flows  through 
royal  veins  is  proverbially  a  cold  current. 

We  would  not  speak  lightly  of  such  an  evil  as 
the  destruction  of  family  ties.  We  deplore  it  as 
one  of  the  hard  necessities  of  the  poor  man's  po- 
sition upon  the  earth.  In  slavery  we  know  thai 
it  exists  as  yet  more  than  is  necessary  to  the  sys- 
tem. Every  day,  however,  greater  efforts  are 
made  among  us  to  lessen  the  evil.  In  the  mean 
time  we  are  fain  to  hope  that  there  is  not  such 
misery  as  would  follow  a  forcible  separation  io 
favored  families,  whose  life  is  altogether  in  their 
home  feelings.  And  we  know  tliat  even  a  forcible 
separation  of  children  from  their  parents  is  a  lesser 
evil  than  that  children  should  have  to  curse  their 
parents  for  such  an  education  as  they  are  in  so 
many  free  countries  left  to  pick  up  in  haunts  of 
vice  and. dissipation,  while  their  parents  are  en- 
gaged in  incessant  labor ;  that  it  is  a  far  less  evil 
than  that  children  should  Ixs  tiught  by  their 
parents  to  use  their  earliest  lisping  for  licsof  be^ 
ging  and  imposture,  or  be  driven  out  to  bend  their 
earnest  industry  to  theil ;  that  it  is  a  less  evil  than 
that  premature*  toil  should  deform  the  body  and  de- 
base the  mind.  We  think  it  better  that  the  ma- 
ternal instinct  should  be  blunted,  than  that  it 
should  lead  mothers  out  to  a  life  of  vice  for  bread 
for  their  children.  Such  thing?  too  often  happen 
in  countries  where  the  family  affections  have  aee 
play.  The  statistics  of  poverty  and  crime  have 
grown  to  be  familiar  reading.  And  every  one  will 
recognize  in  other  states  of  society  gloomier 
pictures  growing  out  of  the  family  associations 
under  the  curse  of  poverty,  than  any  which  are 
caused  by  the  separation  of  families.  And  be  it 
remembered,  that  there  is  no  separation  like  the 
gulf  that  opens  between  members  of  the  same 
family  when  crime  comes  in  between  them. 

We  feel  confident  that,  if  statistics  could  be  had 
to  throw  li^ht  upon  this  subject,  we  should  find 
that  there  is  less  separation  of  families  among  the 
negroes  than  occurs  with  almost  any  other  class  of 
persons.  Among  the  rich,  the  pursuits  of  educa- 
tion, the  claims  of  extended  business,  the  facilities 
and  inducements  of  travel,  are  all  motives  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  case  of  the  slave.  It  is  true 
that  the  separation  induced  by  these  causes  is  vol- 
untary, and  not  so  complete  as  with  the  negro ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  great  mass  of 
emigrants,  and  with  the  peasants  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. With  these  the  separation  of  families  is  as 
complete  and  involuntary  as  in  the  case  of  the 
slaves,  and,  we  think,  more  frequent.  For  these 
latter  are  subject  to  the  commands  of  masters, 
among  whom  public  opinion  is  very  decided  upon 
this  point ;  there  is  in  general  no  inducement  to 
separate  flimilies ;  in  sales,  they  are  as  far  as  pos- 
sible sold  tc^ther.  On  the  other  hand,  in  dis- 
tricts where  labor  is  in  excess,  father  and  son  would 
starve  eaoh  other  through  competition,  except  for 
the  resource  of  separation.    We  should  be  glad  to 
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test  bj  this  favorite  illustration  of  Mrs.  Stowe^s 
the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  in  reference  to  the 
dependent  condition  of  the  slave  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  laborers  of  other  countries.  We  think 
that,  if  we  could  ascertain  facts,  they  would  up- 
hold us  in  the  assertion,  that  the  will  of  a  master 
is  not  a  more  precarious  dependence  than  the  hard 
fortune  that  usually  besets  the  poor  man^s  lot. 
For  authority,  we  may  refer  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell's 
Travels  in  the  United  States.  His  observations 
upon  slavery  have  brought  abuse  upon  him,  be- 
cause they  Ial>or  under  the  charge  of  being  too 
favorable.  He  says  (vol.  ii.,p.  78),  **  I  was  glad 
to  find  my  experience  borne  out  by  that  of  a  Scotch 
weaver,  William  Thompson,  of  Stonehaven,  who 
travelled  in  the  years  1841-42  for  his  health,  in 
the  Southern  States.  He  supported  himself  as  he 
went  along  by  manual  labor,  and  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  persons  of  a  different  class  of  society 
from  those  with  whom  I  had  most  intercourse. 
Thompson,  on  his  return  home,  published  a  small 
book,  m  which  (as  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell) 
he  asserts  that  **  the  members  of  the  same  family 
of  negroes  arc  not  so  much  scattered  as  are  those 
of  working-men  in  Scotland,  whose  necessities 
compel  them  to  separate  at  an  age  when  the  Amer- 
ican slave  is  running  about  gathering  health  and 
strength." 

Betore  concluding,  we  would  speak  of  the  moral 
tenure  by  which  we  hold  the  slave,  and  of  the  fu- 
ture. According  to  our  conception  of  the  question 
of  slavery,  we  are  practically  concerned  only  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Theories  may  help  us  to  ex- 
plain these  facts,  or  they  may  give  us  hints  as  to 
the  solution  which  the  future  may  bring  forth. 
But  our  duty  is  with  what  is  immediately  before 
us. 

We  trace  the  African  race  through  every  stage 
of  its  existence,  from  its  appearance  as  represented 
upon  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  to  its  present  rela- 
tions with  the  white  man,  and  we  find  that  here, 
in  a  state  of  bondage  to  a  civilized  and  Christian 
people,  it  has  approached  nearer  to  civilization  and 
Christianity  than  ever  in  isolation  within  its  own 
tropics,  or  in  any  other  relation  with  the  whites. 
In  slavery  its  condition  is  still  improving.  And 
thus  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  them  until,  at  least,  we 
see  a  fairer  future  before  them  than  any  we  could 
now  dream  of  as  the  result  of  emancipation .  Theo- 
ries may  strive  to  explain  these  facts ;  they  cannot 
explain  away  our  duty  as  resulting  from  them. 

Human  ingenuity  has  exhausted  itself  in  specu- 
lating upon  the  consequences  of  the  contact  of  the 
different  races  of  men.  Life,  which  is  defined  as 
*^  the  exchange  of  mutual  relations,"  is  said  to  be 
most  perfect  where  the  greatest  diversity  of  ele- 
ments is  harmonized  into  one ;  and  we  of  the 
United  States  are  pointed  to  as  a  confirmation  of 
the  theory.  But  life,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
Buid  to  have  no  permanence  except  in  the  climate 
and  under  the  circumstances  where  it  first  orig- 
inated ;  and  we  of  the  United  States  are  pointed 
to  as  weak  and  unstable,  wanderers  from  our  nat- 
ural homes,  and  destined  to  die  out.  Some  spec- 
ulators have  said,  that  all  enduring  civilization  has 
arisen  after  an  impulse  from  abroad,  that  has  roused 
the  nations  to  activity  of  thought,  as  in  England 
and  the  countries  of  the  Continent,  in  Ancient 
Italy  and  Greece.  And  De  Tocqueville,  with  more 
subtle  and  striking  discrimination,  says,  *'  When- 
ever barbarous  nations  have  derived  knowled^ 
from  a  foreign  people,  they  have  stood  towards  it 
in  the  relation  or  conquerors,  and  not  of  con- 


quered. When  the  side  on  which  the  phjdeal 
K)rce  lies  also  possesses  an  intellectual  preponder- 
ance, the  conquered  party  seldom  becomes  civU- 
ized ;  it  retreats  or  is  destroyed."  But  while 
philosophy  is  in  vain  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
relation  in  which  nations  stand  to  each  other,  and 
theorists  are  endeavoring  to  solve  our  future  and 
that  of  our  slaves,  our  duty  is  before  us,  and  not 
the  leas  plain  that  ethnology  has  not  yet  thrown 
any  light  upon  it.  What  we  have  to  inspire  us 
with  confidence  is,  that,  while  contact  with  the 
white  man  has  been  annihilation  to  the  Indian,  it 
has  brought  elevation  and  religion  to  the  negro. 
This  is  the  ethnology  that  is  most  in  point. 

We  may  be  much  concerned  in  the  great  ques- 
tion that  18  dividing  the  scientific  world  as  to  tiie 
unity  of  the  race.  Not  that  we  would  found  an 
argument  of  right  on  superiority  of  nature.  For 
whatever  conclusion  men  may  come  to  as  to  the 
diversity  of  origin  of  the  races,  none  will  ever  prac- 
tically doubt  the  great  brotherhood  of  man.  But 
perhaps  the  science  which  teaches  us  that  the  ne- 
gro race  has  existed,  with  its  present  inferior 
physical  organization  unchanged,  since  3500  years 
before  Christ — which  has  weighed  the  brain  of  the 
negro,  and  classed  it  below  that  of  the  white  man 
— may  connect  with  these  physical  inferiorities 
such  a  mental  constitution  as  shall  account  for  the 
fact,  that  the  one  race  has  never  been  so  highly 
civilized  as  when  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
other.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  prospect  of  such 
a  result  shall  incline  us  to  kindness  and  forbear- 
ance, the  possibility  that  science  will  in  the  end 
place  the  two  races  on  a  level,  can  have  no  prac- 
tical bearing  upon  the  obligations  of  our  present 
duty. 

Whether  the  assurance  of  physical  well-being  is 
conducive  to  such  a  tranquil  nervous  condition  in 
the  negro  as  to  constitute  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  his  prosperity,  or  whether  his  condition 
of  subjection  in  the  blave  States  saves  him  firom 
fatal  vices  to  which  he  is  prone,  the  economists 
may  one  day  settle.  We  are  practically  concerned 
only  with  the  fact,  that  the  natural  increase  of  the 
slaves  in  America  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the 
free  blacks — ^greater  even  than  that  of  the  whites. 
We  quote  from  a  pamphlet  of  Randolph  of  Roanoke, 
reviewed  in  De  Bow's  Review,  November,  1850. 
'^  That  the  white  population  of  the  United  States 
about  doubles  itself  in  every  period  of  twenty-five 
years  (here  the  immense  immigration  must  be  con- 
sidered) .  That  the  slave  popmation  of  the  United 
States  more  than  doubles  itself  in  thirty  years  from 
the  natural  increase  alone.  That  the  firee  negroes 
of  the  Southern  States  double  in  about  thirty-five 
years  from  the  natural  increase  alone.  That  the 
free  nemroes  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States 
double  m  about  every  period  of  forty  years  firom 
the  natural  increase  alone.  The  free  negroes  of 
New  England  have  dwindled  and  dwindled,  until 
they  have  almost  reached  a  stand-still.  Their  an- 
nual increase  amounts  to  but  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent.  They  could  not  double  themselves  at  that 
rate  short  of  four  hundred  years." 

We  are  tempted  sometimes  to  rest  upon  the 
necessity  of  compulsory  labor  in  hot  climates  as 
the  best  explanation  of  the  facts  which  slavery 
presents  to  us.  For  in  the  favored  (as  the  phrase 
goes)  climates  men  are  without  any  stimulant  to 
exertion.  Nature  yields  an  easy  sustenance  with- 
out the  necessity  of  sustained  labor.  Two  or  tbrM 
days*  work  in  tne  week  is  sufficient  j^  acquire  the 
meanB  of  existence,  and  the  capacity  for  labor  is 
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lost  b^  idleness  during  the  other  liatless  days. 
There  is  no  hard  struggle  with  difficulties  to  brace 
the  muscles  of  the  body  and  to  develop  the  character. 
There  is  no  barren  rock  to  conquer  by  hard  toil — 
toil  which  is  to  sain  for  man  the  mastery  over 
liimaelf,  to  teach  him  earnestness  and  strength  of 
purpose  and  self-restraint.  Hence  it  is  that  mod- 
em civilization  has  departed  from  those  soil  south- 
em  latitudes  where  its  seat  was  of  old,  and  where 
the  severe  and  patient  toil  of  agriculture  was 
achieved  by  compulsory  labor.  As  soon  as  labor 
became  free,  its  greatest  triumphs  were  in  colder 
regions  and  on  harder  soils.  Hence  it  is  that 
industry  has  been  paralyzed  by  emancipation  in 
Jamaica ;  and  the  French  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies  are  threatened  with  the  like  bitter  fruits 
from  the  coup  de  sentiment  of  1848.  Hence  it  is 
that  Africa,  except  by  the  aid  of  slave  labor  in 
Egypt,  has  done  no  work  upon  God's  earth.  In 
contrast  with  the  general  character  of  laborers  in 
hot  climates  are  our  slaves,  inured  to  continuous 
toil,  increasing  more  rapidly  than  their  fr^e 
brothers,  and  rising  every  day  in  civilization  and 
religious  culture.  It  is  surely  another  instance  of 
the  value  of  labor,  which,  as  it  is  the  destiny  of 
man,  has  ever  been  his  redeemer.  In  contrast  with 
the  scanty  results  of  the  race  elsewhere  is  the 
great  staple  of  our  Southern  States,  a  vast  product 
which  gives  a  dignity  and  a  value  to  negro  labor 
suoh  as  it  can  nowhere  else  lay  claim  to. 

We  would  not  in  these  remarks  be  understood 
to  rank  our  Southern  States  with  the  tropical 
climates,  which  paralyze  the  energies  of  men. 
We  have  had  reference  only  to  the  African,  whose 
ooDstittttion  in  America  has  not  undergone  any 
material  change  from  its  natural  adaptation  to  the 
tropics.  We  see  that,  in  unrestrained  competition, 
the  white  man  amone  us  is  superior  to  the  ne^, 
slave  or  free,  in  all  labor  in  which  our  malarious 
fevers  do  not  interfero  with  him  ;  and  this  not  by 
reason  of  the  physical  debility  caused  by  the 
climate,  for  in  that  respect  the  negro  is  less 
oppressed  than  the  white  man.  Hence  our  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  sluggish,  nervous  organization 
which  is  unaffected  by  the  heat  of  our  suns  and  by 
cor  miasms,  may  requiro  the  stimulus  of  stronger 
motives  to  exertion  than  the  love  of  physical  well- 
being  would  afford  in  a  country  whero  existence 
itself  is  comparatively  easjr  and  cheap.  In  the 
white  man,  on  the  contrary,  it  ma;^  be  that  greater 
nervous  energy  and  a  more  sensitive  organization 
make  him  obedient  to  impulses  that  would  fail  to 
move  the  nesro.  But  we  repeat,  all  this  is  mero 
speculation,  hazarded  as  an  explanation  of  the  facts 
that  slavery  presents  to  us,  tne  facts  themselves 
being  our  only  teachers  of  duty  until  a  clearer 
lieht  be  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

J  t  has  been  often  suggested  that  a  noble  mission 
is  designed  for  the  slaveholder,  in  making  him  the 
means  of  civilizing  Africa  through  the  agency  of 
the  slaves  on  this  continent.  If  there  be  anything 
in  this  suggestion,  the  ill-success  of  the  Liberia 
scheme,  ana  the  recent  resolutions  of  the  free 
negroes  at  the  north,  claiming  a  right  to  their 
share  of  this  continent  and  refusing  to  be  expatri- 
ated, show  that  it  is  too  soon  yet  for  any  practical 
eflbris  in  this  direction.  But  we  should  not  fore- 
judge the  <|ue8tion,  and  if  this  idea  be  borne  in 
mind,  it  will  give  additional  encouragement  to  the 
Blftyeholder  in  the  performance  of  his  present  daties 
to  the  slave. 

We  have  written  with  a  hope  to  prove  that  the 
llave  is  not  by  his  position  neoeesarily  below  the 


reach  of  moral  and  religious  cultivation.     Our 
object  in  this  has  been  not  so  much  to  answer  the 
objections  of  the  opponents  of  slavery  as  to  prove 
for  the  slaveholder  that  his  dependent  IaTx)rer  is 
capable  of  better  things  than  the  world  would  have 
him  believe,  and  especially  to  remind  hiro   that 
whatever  arguments  he  urges  in  favor  of  the  slave's 
position  are  all  of  necessity  so  many  pledges  fur 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  own  duties.     For  the 
tmth  of  our  views  we  appeal  to  the  future ;  not 
in  any  vain  confidence  of  the  result,  but  for  the 
present,  at  least,  with  hope.     As  long  as  we  sec 
that,  with  the  great  mass  of  laboring  men,  labor 
is  in  the  way  of  intellectual  or  religious  education, 
the  question  b  not  decided  against  us ;  for  there 
is  room  to  hope  that  the  present  insufficiency  of 
the  slave's  education  is  not  the  result  of  his  servi- 
tude.    Should  the  world  leave  us  behind,  and  the 
great  majority  of  laborers  be  taught  to  combine 
all  necessary  labor  with  a  due  degree  of  elevation 
of  character,  we  shall  then  have  reason  to  fear 
that  the  slaveholder  is  standing  in  the  light  of  the 
slave.     Upon  the  solution  of  this  question  depends 
the  future  of  slavery.    If  the  relation   between 
master  and  slave  is  clearly  proved  to  be  incompat- 
ible with  Christianity,  the  problem  will  then  be  to 
discover  the  safest  and  speediest  severance  of  the  tie 
that  now  so  foreibly  binos  them  together.   But  even 
then,  it  will  not  be  the  slaveholder's  duty  to  brush 
the  slave  away  from  his  path,  as  the  white  man  in 
America  has  done  the  Indian.   What  though  Mex- 
ico and  the  Amazon  valley  shall  receive  a  feeble 
remnant,  the  responsibility  will  be  none  the  less 
upon  those  who  were  impatient  of  their  burden. 
Whatever  is  done,  then,  should  be  done  with  cau- 
tion and  forbearance,  carefully  guarding  againsf 
two  different  and  e(]ually  dangerous  impulses ;  the 
one,  the  selfish  desire  to  be  rid  of  an  evil ;  the 
other,  the  rash  conclusion  that  any  sacrifice  that 
counts  in  money  is  worth  what  it  costs.    ^*  Some- 
thing more  than  liberty  is  due  from  the  master  to 
the  diave  ;*'  and  a  lar^  debt  may  be  owing,  though 
twenty  millions  sterhne  be  paid  in  *'  liberty." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  tendency  (»  things 
encourages  us  to  hope,  that  part  of  the  African 
race  which  has  been  transported  to  America  is  to 
become  a  truly  Christian  people  by  means  of  the 
missionary  e&rts  of  their  masters,  their  fetters 
will  not  be  suddenly  stmck  off;  but  they  will 
gradually  cease  to  oe  felt;  for  the  change  will 
be  voousht  through  the  Christian  virtues  of  the 
slavehol&rs,  and  the  relation  will  then  be  a  tie  of 
sympathy  between  the  two,  **  reasonable  service'' 
required  by  one,  and  cheerful  obedience  granted 
by  the  other.  **  Christianity,"  says  a  late  Profes- 
sor of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  ^'knew  that 
where  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  is  infused,  there 
the  outward  form  of  slavery  not  only  loses  its  ter- 
rors, but  becomes  capable  of  generating  great 
virtues."* 

We  are  reluctant  to  seem  to  admit  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  relation  of  slavery  should  necessarily 
exclude  the  attainment  of  Cliristianity  by  master 
or  slave.  For,  on  the  contrary,  we  thmk  there  is 
much  in  slavery,  if  rightly  appreciated,  that  is 
eminently  GAloiuated  to  give  rise  to  the  Christian 
virtues.  For  it  is  the  only  system  of  labor  in 
which  a  ncognksid  moral  ciUgotion  enters  into  the 
anUract,  In  alayerj,  if  its  whole  scope  be  properW 
appreoiated,  society  is  held  together  oy  the  ties  of 
moial  daties  dearly  defined,  instead  of  depending 

•  8Mi«U'»0hristian  PoUtiei,  p.  323. 
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upon  that  cdd  irresponsibility  that  presides  over 
the  traffic  for  labor  in  tbe  great  laoor  markets. 
They  taunt  us  with  the  trafiBc  in  flesh  and  blood  ; 
but  how  is  the  reality?  The  southerner  who 
buys  his  slaves  at  the  auction-table  is  buying  with 
the  conviction  pressing  upon  hiin  that  bis  property 
oomes  to  him  with  weighty  cLiims  of  huniiinitv 
and  of  Christian  duty  that  must  not  be  denied. 
The  capitalist  who  bids  for  labor  abroad  buys  the 
sinews  and  muscles  of  the  man,  and  there  the 
contract  ends.  If  the  pittance  per  week  be  insuffi- 
cient for  wife  and  children,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
capitalist,  for  there  is  no  obligation  on  him  beyond 
the  payment  of  the  wages.  They  taunt  us  with 
owning  the  slave  body  and  soul.  Yes !  We 
would  have  the  whole  south  feel  that  the  soul  of 
the  slave  is  in  some  sense  in  the  master's  keeping, 
to  be  charged  against  him  hereafter.  The  great 
marts  of  labor  abroad  are  not  so  encumbered  ; 
flesh  and  blood  are  bartered  away,  but  no  man 
who  buys  is  oppressed  with  anything  beyond. 
They  taunt  us  with  denying  all  legal  rights  to  the 
slave.  Theirs  is  the  hard  letter  of  the  law — 
nothing  that  is  not  **  in  the  bond  !"  With  us  the 
moral  code  becomes  positive  law  where  leg-.il  rights 
end.  Society  ceases  to  be  a  state  of  war  ;  because 
a  new  element  is  introduced,  an  element  which 
secures  protection  for  the  poor  and  demands  for- 
bearance from  the  rich,  its  principle  of  authority 
being  an  ever-present  and  well-defaned  moral  obli- 
gation, which,  as  a  security  for  Christian  action, 
IS  in  strong  contrast  with  the  stern  demand-and- 
supply  principle. 

It  IS  impossible,  as  yet,  whatever  be  our  prej- 
udices or  prepossessions,  to  decide  this  question  of 
how  fur  slavery  will  prove  conducive  or  antagonistic 
to  the  development  of  Christianity  in  the  slave ; 
for  the  south  has  not  put  forth  her  strength  in 
her  task  of  regeneration.  In  the  first  place,  there 
is  an  external  necessity  upon  her  to  deny  to  the 
slave  the  advantage  of  reading — an  advantage  which 
oral  teaching  may  supply  the  place  of  for  a  season, 
but  which  will  be  demanded  in  the  end  by  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  negro.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  the  difficulty  of  this  whole  subject,  added  to 
the  bitterness  caused  by  fanatics  at  the  north,  has 
made  the  south  fearful  of  any  rash  efforts,  and 
cautious  even  to  neglect,  perhaps  also  over-sensi- 
tive. We  have  seen  an  analogous  state  of  feeling 
among  the  better  classes  of  Englishmen,  who, 
until  lately,  have  feared  to  tamper  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  poor,  and  their  education.  They  have 
shrunk  from  it  as  a  subject  beyond  their  ken. 
Tiiey  feared  to  touch  it  at  all,  lest  a  wrong  step 
might  involve  inextricable  ruin.  And  they  so 
anxiously  discountenanced  all  discussion  of  the 
labor  questions,  that  those  subjects,  which  in 
France  were  giving  rise  to  much  profound  thought 
nnd  careful  study,  had  no  place  in  England  but 
among  Chartists  and  Socialists. 

The  south  has,  however,  within  a  few  years, 
instead  of  quietly  accepting  the  conclusions  of  the 
world  without,  been  earnestly  pressing  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  required  of  her.  If  she  can 
be  spared  the  suggestions  of  a  violent  philanthro- 
py that  outruns  her  well-considered  plans  of  re- 
form, she  may  hope  to  develop  the  moral  question 
of  slavery  <t(pw  peae  with  the  economical  question. 
It  may  be  that  our  prejudices  and  our  ezperienoe, 
which  has  never  been  fruitful  of  horrors,  influence 
our  judgment ;  but  we  think  that  heretofore  the 
moral  and  the  economical  aspects  of  the  question 
have  been  quite  in  accordanoe  with  each  other. 


In  morality,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that,  though 
slavery  be  not  a  necessary  condition  of  labor,  it  is 
the  only  one  under  which  the  African  can  exist 
in  the  south.  Because,  were  he  exposed  to  free 
competition  with  the  white  man,  the  difibrcnceof 
organization  is  so  great  that  the  one  race  would 
be  crushed  by  the  other.  Hence  this  protection 
which  slavery  gives  to  the  negro  is  the  most  hu- 
mane provision  that  can  be  made  for  him,  at  least 
for  the  present.  Economically,  we  arrive  at  the 
same  result.  For,  whilst  the  necessity  of  protec- 
tion to  the  slave's  labor  contains  the  inference  that 
such  labor  is  not  in  all  occupations  the  cheapest, 
yet  experience  proves  that  slavery  is  the  only 
means  of  deriving  profit  from  tlie  presence  of 
the  African  among  us,  and  the  only  means  of 
producing  the  great  staples  that  are  suited  to  our 
soil  and  climate.  For  the  slave  labor  that  is 
valued  at  eightean  cents  a  day  in  Jamaica,  is 
the  sluggish  Tabor  of  a  few  hours  only. 

There  is  another  view  to  t)c  taken.  The  three 
millions  of  bales  of  cotton  that  are  now  growing, 
every  pound  of  which  is  looked  for  anxiously  by 
the  consumers,  is  of  incalculable  influence  upon 
the  stability  of  the  system.  The  thousands  in  this 
country  whose  interest  is  lx)und  up  in  the  growth 
of  this  great  staple,  the  uncertain  mass  of  English 
operatives  whose  lives  hang  upon  the  supply, 
and  the  result  to  English  society  in  case  of  any 
sudden  disorganization  of  labor — all  these  things 
demand  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  and  wul 
check  the  extravagance  of  any  but  the  wildest 
fanatics.  And  the  field  for  cotton  gtxxls,  that 
is  every  day  enlarging,  as  the  east  is  answering  to 
the  impatient  calls  of  commerce,  gives  no  prospect 
of  a  speedy  check  to  this  vast  power  of  the  prod- 
uce of  the  slave.  And,  again,  there  is  in  slavery, 
economically  considered,  a  great  element  of  per- 
manency in  the  fact  that  a  due  recompense  is 
secured  to  labor.  The  philosophy  that  startles  ns 
by  the  conclusion  that  **  property  is  robborv  "  is 
the  ofi&pring  of  a  state  of  society  in  w^^'  .c*uor  is 
inadequately  rewarded  ;  and  such  a  doctrine  will 
continue  to  disturb  society  as  long  as  labor  can 
scarcely  purchase  life.  A  favorite  argument 
against  the  organization  of  labor  in  slavery  is,  that 
tdl  men  have  a  natural  right  to  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labor.  But,  perhaps,  there  is  equal  truth  in 
the  Socialist  doctrine,  that  all  men  have  a  natural 
right  to  life  in  return  for  labor.  And  there  is 
more  of  permanency  in  the  system  which  denies 
the  former  doctrine  than  in  that  which  denies 
the  latter. 

Amidst  all  the  perplexities  and  uncertainties 
which  shroud  the  tuture,  we  may  hold  this  for 
certain,  that  slavery  will  serve  a  great  purpose  for 
the  negro.  Whether  he  be  destined  to  rise  to 
an  equality  with  the  white  man,  and  to  break 
the  fetters  which  bind  him,  as  in  that  case  he  will 
most  assuredly  do ;  whether  he  is  to  continue  for  a 
long  time  yet  as  a  laboring  class  bound  to  tbe 
white  man  in  a  peculiar  relation,  *^  generating 
great  virtues''  and  oecoming  a  relation  of  kindli- 
ness and  charity ;  or  whether,  as  some  who  rate 
him  lowest  suppose,  his  destiny  is  to  be  always 
driven  to  unwiUing  labor,  a  school  of  discipline 
is  undoubtedly  his  greatest  present  need.  Labor, 
even  though  it  be  unwilling  labor,  is  a  thousand 
times  better  for  him  than  the  careless  indolenoo 
oi  vice  which  our  latest  information  from  the 
soenes  of  British  philanthropy  details  as  the  eflfects. 
of  ptemature  fr^dom.  The  following  eloauenl^ 
sketoh  of  the  uses  of  labor,  from  the  pen  or  Dr. 
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Channing,  is  of  such  aniveraal  application,  that 
we  are  tempted  to  quote  it  in  oonnrmation  of  oar 
▼lews. 

**  I  have  faith  in  labor,  and  I  see  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world  where  Tabor 
alone  can  keep  us  alive.  I  would  not  change,  if  I 
oould,  our  subjection  to  physical  laws,  our  expos- 
ure to  hunger  and  cold,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant conflicts  with  the  material  world.  I  would 
not,  if  I  could,  so  temper  the  elements  that  they 
should  infuse  into  us  only  grateful  sensations ; 
that  they  should  make  vegetation  so  exuberant 
as  to  anticipate  every  want,  and  the  minerals 
80  ductile  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  our  strength 
and  skill.  Such  a  world  would  make  a  contempt- 
ible race.  Man  owes  his  growth,  his  energy, 
chiefly  to  that  striving  of  the  will,  that  conflict 
with  difficulty,  which  we  call  effort.  Easy,  pleas- 
ant work  does  not  make  robust  minds,  aoes  not 
give  men  a  consciousness  of  their  powers,  does  not 
train  them  to  endurance,  to  perseverance,  to  steady 
force  of  will,  that  force  without  which  all  other 
acquisitions  avail  nothing.  Manual  labor  is  a 
school  in  which  men  are  placed  to  get  energy  of 
purpose  and  character,  a  vastly  more  important 
endowment  than  all  the  learning  of  all  other  schools. 
They  are  placed,  indeed,  under  hard  masters — 
physical  sufferings  and  want,  the  power  of  fearful 
elements,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  all  human  things ; 
but  these  stern  teachers  do  a  work  which  no 
compassionate,  induls^ng  friend  could  do  for  us, 
and  true  wisdom  will  bless  Providence  for  their 
sharp  ministry.  I  have  great  faith  in  hard  work. 
The  material  world  does  much  for  the  mind  by  its 
beauty  and  order  ;  but  it  does  more  for  our  minds 
by  the  pains  it  inflicts,  by  its  obstinate  resistance, 
which  nothing  but  patient  toil  can  overcome,  by 
its  vast  forces,  which  nothing  but  unremitting 
skill  and  effort  can  turn  to  our  use,  by  its  perils, 
which  demand  continual  vigilance,  and  by  its  ten- 
dencies to  decay.  I  believe  that  difficulties  are 
morb  .^^  ~^ant  to  the  human  mind  than  what  we 
call  assistance:}.  Work  we  all  must,  if  we  mean 
to  bring  out  and  perfect  our  nature." 

And  the  labor  to  which  the  slave  is  subjected  in 
his  present  discipline  is  not  excessive ;  for  it  is 

S roved  to  be  compatible  with  an  almost  unprece- 
ented  natural  increase  of  the  race.  The  scene  of 
his  labor,  moreover,  is  in  the  midst  of  those  who 
aro  fur  above  him  in  mental  cultivation  and  Cbris^ 
tian  feeling.  And,  finallv,  his  state  of  dependence 
upon  this  superior  class  is  such  as  to  arouse  in  a 
peculiar  degree  a  disposition  to  teach  and  to  ele- 
vate the  laborer  whose  entire  service  is  due  to 
them.  Taking  these  thin^  into  view,  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  assert  that,  if  there  be  any  good  in 
human  nature,  slavery  may  be  made  to  minister 
to  great  ends.  And  we  hope  that,  as  *'  the  thoughts 
of  men  are  widening,"  more  justice  will  be  done 
to  an  institution,  which,  if  it  disappears  because 
of  an  increiised  energy  and  higher  character  in  the 
blacks,  will  have  had  its  day  of  usefulness,  as  the 
source  of  that  energy  and  that  elevation  of  character . 


From  the  Examiner. 

77ie  Writings  of  Thomas  de  Quincey.  In  seven  vol- 
ames.  Boston,  U.  S.  Ticknor,  Reed,  and  Fields. 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium-eater  amazed  the  readers  of 
the  London  Magazine  by  their  extraordinary  union 
of  intense  reality  and  the  most  magnificent  dream- 


ing. Unveiling,  or  seeming  to  unveil,  hidden 
chambers  of  the  brain,  where  scenery  more  gor- 
geous than  the  waking  and  healthful  mind  ever  con- 
ceived was  presented  in  long  array,  they  supplied 
also,  with  a  vividness  worthy  of  the  phantasms, 
the  actual  experiences  by  which  those  visions  were 
suggested.  The  power  of  the  magic-key  of  opium 
itself,  which  unlocked  these  hidden  resources  of 
the  fancy  and  intellect,  as  the  subterranean  gardens 
were  revealed  to  Aladdin,  was  subsidiary  to  the 
revelation  of  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  under 
solemn  stimulus,  to  people  its  visions  with  thoughts 
and  to  expand  its  thougnts  to  dreams.  The  author 
seemed,  in  his  own  splendid  descriptions,  **■  to  bear 
a  charmed  life."  An  habitual  drinker,  at  tho 
height  of  his  enchanted  being,  of  eight  thousand 
drops  of  liquid  poison,  was  a  physical  wonder  whoee 
experiences  could  not  lack  interest ;  but  when  the 
mind  of  this  slave  of  the  drug  was  found  to  be  en- 
riched with  the  exactest  learning  and  choicest  im- 
agery of  the  antique  world,  and  capable  of  **  large 
discourse  of  reason,'*  the  secrets  wnich  he  told  of 
the  delights  amidst  which  he  had  rested  and  ex- 
patiated, assumed  an  importance  and  dignity  with 
which  the  inward  story  of  an  individual  life  is 
rarely  invested.  We  became  familiar  with  the 
awful  scenery  of  his  dreams,  by  a  vivid  perception 
of  the  incidents  of  his  truant  boyhood; — ^his 
wanderings,  his  hunger,  his  strange  companion- 
ship ;  his  most  affiicting  romance  of  Oxford  street ; 
nay,  even  of  the  visit  of  the  turbaned  Malay  to  his 
cottage  among  the  mountains  ; — as  they  have  their 
antitypes  in  his  visions.  Whether  the  direct  ten- 
dency of  this  exhibition  of  a  noble  intellect  ruled 
by  the  influence  of  opium  was  that  of  invitation  or 
of  warning,  we  need  not  now  inquire  ;  but  the  efSdct 
of  the  disclosure  was  great ;  and  although  the 
London  Magazine  was  enriched  by  the  successive 
Essays  of  Elia,  and  the  fresh  Table  Talk  of  Hazlitt 
— the  finest  productions  of  both  those  writers — the 
Opium-eater  for  the  time  eclipsed  them. 

This  contribution  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
appearance  of  Mr.  de  Quincey  as  an  author.  For 
although  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty-six; 
had  lived  to  read,  to  think,  and  to  talk  ;  and  had 
been  a  fi^miliarand  welcome  associate  of  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Lamb ;  he  had  never 
(unless  perhaps  in  some  contributions  to  the  Friend) 
given  his  meaitations  to  the  world.  Since  then  he 
has,  at  different  times,  communicated  avowed  ee- 
says  to  periodical  works ;  and  the  result  of  those 
labors  now  lies  before  us  comprised  in  seven  ele- 
gantly printed  volumes,  proviaed  by  enterprising 
Boston  publishers  for  the  expanding  circles  oi 
American  readers. 

The  confessions  ;  with  a  continuation  of  them, 
describing  a  relapse  into  the  old  slavery  and  its 
more  fearful  penalties  ;  comprise  the  first  volume 
of  the  series — ^and,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  the 
best.  The  first  work  of  an  accomplished  student 
of  thirty-six,  embracing  the  most  striking  passages 
of  his  own  intellectual  history,  unfolded  at  a 
sudden  impulse,  but  with  elaborate  skill  and  care- 
ful expression,  could  not,  in  its  nature,  have  equal 
successors  in  the  same  department  of  literature ; 
and  as  many  of  Mr.  de  Quincey 's  writings  are  pro- 
fessedly autobiographical — ^and  all  have  frequent 
reference  to  his  own  being — we  state  only  an  ir- 
resistible ooosaquence  when  we  describe  them  at 
more  or  less  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  first  out- 
boisting  essay.  They  appear  to  us,  indeed,  to  bo 
exoellent  in  proportion  as  they  are  akin  to  it — as 
they  partake  orbits  dreary  extravagance  and  fear- 
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fill  qaestionings  '*  of  sense  and  outward  things ;"  trifling  afiGiir  of  returning  a  yolume  or  a  MS. ;  and, 
and  to  become  vapid  and  verbose  when  they  treat  during  my  absence  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  hun- 
ofdetails  set**  in  the  light  of  common  day.'*  For  dred  miles.  Mrs.  Coleridge  thought  fit  to  write  a 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  influences  of  letter,  filled  with  the  most  intemperate  expressions  of 
opium  are  to  be  traced  in  all  Mr.  de  Quincey's  *."f/»  addressed  to  one,  whom  she  did  not  know  by 
i^itings  ;  blending  with  the  highest  operations  of  ^'S^^'  ^""^  ^^^.  ^°"1^»  '"^  "^  ^^y»  ^  answerable  for 
his  intellect,  which  they  raised  and  solemnized,  niy  dehnquencies.  ,..,,,, 
and,  in  their  collapse,  irritating  the  emotions  of  This  antiquated  gossip  would  probably  have  drawn 
the  less  noble  parts  of  his  nature,  and  soinotimes  ?  smile  from  the  lady  to  whose  unfortunate  position 
distorting  to  itself,  and  Mrou^A  itself  to  the  world,  »?  relates,  if  she  had  read  it  m  her  lonely  life- 
the  characters  of  his  associate  poets.  *^»™e  ;  but  it  supplies  a  curious  instance  of  the 
Let  us  add  that  but  for  the  injustice  which  may  effect  of  long  solitude,  excited  by  opium,  on  a 
result  to  them,  especially  to  the  chief  object  of  thoughtful  and  elegant  mind,  in  investing  trifles 
Mr.  do  Quincey's  intellectual  idolatry  and  personal  ^'^jcn  touched  itself  with  importance,  and  in  difr- 
dblike,  Wordsworth— from  those  erroneous  impres-  turbing  the  medium  through  which  the  actors  m 
sions— we  should  be  happy  to  close  our  notice  here,  ^"ch  trifles  are  surveyed.  To  these  causes  we 
with  the  expression  of  our  pleasure  at  the  introduc-  attribute  the  disproportion  with  which  matters 
tion  of  the  works  of  an  author  of  great  ability  to  personally  affecting  the  writer  are  regarded  in  his 
the  world  of  American  readers.  Believing,  how-  retrospections,  and  the  distortion  which  has  some- 
ever,  that  the  pictures  reflected  from  the  writer's  ^^^^  marred  his  portraits  of  others, 
conceptions  are  not  just,  and  thinking  that  the  The  delineation  of  Wordsworth's  personal  chai^ 
Ucense  he  has  assumed  in  unveiling  them,  even  if  af^r,  to  which  the  autobiogmphical  portion  of 
iho  portraiture  were  faithful,  is  beyond  the  privilege  ^pese  volumes  is  largely  devoted,  exhibits,  we  be- 
ef authorship  in  relation  to  private  Ufe— we  feel  lieve— judging  only  on  the  evidence  the  books 
bound  to  accompany  our  admiration  of  Mr.  de  themselves  supply— the  most  striking  results  of 
Quincey's  merits  with  an  attempt  to  show  that  his  ^^^^  influences  ;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 
impressions  of  character,  and  his  notions  of  an  gesting  to  the  reader,  to  whom  the  personal  char- 
author's  right  to  make  public  exposure  of  private  acter  of  that  great  poet  may  be  interesting,  the 
frailties  by  way  of  retaliation  for  private  wrongs,  propriety  of  considering  the  various  passages  in 
are  attributable  to  the  false  medium  through  which  which  it  is  depicted  m  these  volumes  in  connec- 
his  strangely-blended  powers  and  weakness  have  t»on  with  the  avowed  resentments  of  the  writer, 
led  him  to  contemplate  his  own  claims  and  obliga-  *>e^«^e  ^^ ,  P^^P^^  Jt  as  just,  that  we  now  advert 
jiQng^  to  the  subject.     The  caution  is  the  more  neces- 

A  large  portion  of  these  volumes  consists  of  rec-  ^l  because  the  suggestions  of  unamiable  peculi- 

ollections  of  the  intercourse  of  the  author  with  ^^ities  which  abound  are  accompanied  by  uniform 

Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb  homjige  to  the  poet's  genius,   of  which  Mr.  de 

—often  interesting  from  the  vividness  of  detail,  but  Q^incey  was  one  of  the  earliest  admirers,  and  has 

sometimes  becoming  painfully  trivial ;    and   too  J^^^J?  ^?J!^  V"°  ^^  ^'^®  ^^^\  eloquent  defenders, 

often  indicating  an  opinion  that,  to  an  offended  I".^?");  J^^e^  ^^  s^Vg^t  out  the  poet  who  was  the 

scholar,  life  has  lost  all  its  privacy.     Of  Mr.  de  °^\®'  ^^^Jf^^  of.  ^^s  ingenuous   admiration ;  was 

Quincey's  notion  of  the  right  ofan  author  to  avenge  welcomed  by  him  with  cordial  respect ;  and  was 

a  private  grievance  by  public  exposure  of  the  per-  inv»ted  to  share  such   hospitality  as   the    noble 

sonal  history  of  the  offender,  his  treatment  of  Mrs.  fP^^^JJ  ^^  *^e  cottage  beside  Grasmere  couldyieW. 

Coleridge  on  her  first  introduction  to  the  reader  is  ^e  afterwards  resided  for  many  years  m  Words- 

a  striking  example.     Passionately  desirous  of  the  worth  s  immediate  neighborhood,  and  became  ac- 

acquaintance    of  her   husband,    the  author  had  quainted  with  the  most  minute  details  of  his  histo- 

followed  him  to  Bridgewater  ;  had  found  him  the  Ih  and  the  mmc^t  arrangements  of  his  household, 

guest  of  wealthy  friends;  had  been  received  by  A bose  details  and  aiTangemonts  he  develops  per- 

him  with  the  greatest  kindness  ;  and  after  being  "*I?  with  only  a  free  use  of  the  license  which 

delighted  with  three  hours'  eloquent  philosophy,  "modern    autobiography  assumes;   but   when    he 

had  been  introduced  by  him  **  in  a  frigid  manner"  descends    to    chronicle   the    accidents   of   social 

to   his  wife,  whoso   personal  appearance  Mr.  de  demeanor ;  to  take  the  most  evanescent  traits  of 

Quincey  describes.     He  then  alludes  to  the  well-  wavward  humor,  and  give  thera   a  fixity  winch 

known  infelicity  of  the  marriage,  which  had  united  '"^K^  *^em  false  ;  and  to  interpret  the  feelings 

tlie  poet  to  an  exemplary  lady,  whose  society  in  7!}}^^^  ^^^  suppressed  by  the  courtesies  of  social 

later  life  he  did  not  cultivate.    The  author  pro-  *'f®'  according   to  his    impressions  of  long-past 

ceeds  to  do  full  justice  to  this  lady's  character  and  scenes  ;— we  think  he  unconsciously  but  greatly 

maternal  conduct ;  and,  so  far,  all  is  well ;  but  he  exceeds  even  that  license,  and  sets  a  dangerous 

cannot  avoid  communicating  to  the  public  a  very  example  to  coarser  minds.     Thus,  adverting  to  bis 

private   grief  of  his  own,  or  intimating  how  he  ^^^  introduction  to  the  companionship  of  Words- 

mi^rht  have  redressed  it,  as  thus  :—  ^'^^^  ^°^  bouthey,  he  says  :— 

I  could  read  at  once  in  the  manner  of  the  two  ao- 

Meantime  I,  for  my  part,  owe  Mrs.   Coleridge  no  thors  that  they  were  not  on  particularly  friendly,  or 

particular  civility  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  rather,  I  should  say,  confidential  terms.     It  seemed 

mystify  the  account  of  Coleridge*s  Life  or  Habits  by  to  me  as  if  both  had  silently  said — **  We  are  too  much 

dissembling  what  is  notorious  to  so  many  thousands  men  of  sense  to  quarrel  because  we  do  not  particularly 

of  people,    An  insult  once  offered  by  Mrs.  Coleridge  like  each  other's  writings  ;  we  are  neighbors,  or  what 

to  a  female  relative  of  my  own,  as  much  superior  to  passes  for  such  in   the  country.     Let  us  show  each 

Mrs.  Coleridge  in  the  spirit  of  courtesy  and  kindness  other  the  courtesies  which  are  becoming  to  men  of 

which  ought  to  preside  in  the  intercourse  between  letters,  and,  for  any  closer  connexion,  our  distance  of 

females  as  she  was  in  the  splendor  of  her  beauty,  thirteen  miles  may  always  be  sufficient  to  keep  us  from 

«7ould  have  given  me  a  dispensation  from  all  terms  of  that/*   In  after  life,  it  is  true — fifteen  years,  perhaps, 

consideration  beyond  the  restraints  of  strict  justice,  from  this  time — many  circumstances  combined   to 

My  offence  was  the  having  procrastinated  in  some  bring  Southey  and  Wordsworth  into  more  intimate 
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Urmi  of  fHendship  ;  agreement  in  poUtlw,  sorrcnn 
tktt  bkppea«d  U>  both  in  their  domeatk  reUtionE,  and 
Um  wrt  of  toleraotM  for  different  opinions  in  Utemtnre 
or,  indMd,  in  snytliiiig  else,  which  adTanoing  years 
■nd  experience  are  sure  to  bring  with  them.  But, 
at  this  period,  Southej  and  Wordsworth  entertained 
a  mutual  enteem.  but  did  not  cordially  like  each  other. 
Indeed,  it  would  bavel»en  strange  if  they  had. 

And,  thereupon,  Mr.  do  Quincey  proeeeda  to 
give  us  one  reason  for  this  want  of  cordiality  that 
Southey  "  had  particularly  elegant  iiabite  id  the  ' 
use  of  books,"  while  Wordaworth,  on  the  other 
hand,  "  woa  bo  negligent  and  self-indulgent  in  the 
■ams  use,  that  as  douthey  laughingly  expressed  it 
to  me  some  vears  afCcrnards,  when  I  was  staying 
at  Oreta  Hill  on  a  visit,  '  To  introduce  Worda- 
worth  into  one's  library  is  like  letting  a  bear  into 
a  tulip  garden.'  "  And  then  the  autobiographer 
proceeds  to  illustrate  this  peculiarity  of  hia  friend 
by  a  wrong  of  his  own  ;  and  tells  ua  how  "  on  n 
hvel  with  the  eye,  when  sitting  at  the  tea-table  in 
hie  little  cottage  at  Grasmcre,  stood  the  collective 
works  of  Edmund  Burke," — how,  becaase  lettered 
"  Burke 'b  Works,"  the  eollectiun  had  been  an 
eyesore  for  twenty  years  (with  a  digreeaion  as  to 
cacophonous  words) — and  how  Wordsworth  took 
down  the  uncut  volume,  and  cut  open  its  leaves 
with  a  knife  soiled  with  butter  which  hod  been 
eaten  with  dry  toaet.  Instead  of  callingfora  clean 
knife,  Wordsworth  positively  "  tore  hia  way  into 
tbe  heart  of  the  volume  with  this  knife,  end  left  its 
greasy  honors  upon  every  page."  It  is  right  to 
add  tnat  the  injured  owner  of  the  bled  volume 
disclaims  an  T  concern  for  tbe  value  of  his  property, 
«■  he  Bays,  "  whatever  might  be  made  good  by 
money  at  that  time  I  did  not  regard,"  and  explains, 
"  I  mention  the  case  at  all  only  to  illustrata  the 
eocesB  of  Wordstrorth's  outrages  on  books  ;"  and, 
reourring  afterwards  to  the  same  subject,  admits 
that"  Wordsworth's  habits  of  usiiw  books  were 
Dot  vulgar,  not  the  habits  of  those  wno  turn  over 
(be  page  with  awet  Gnger,"  an  abomination  which 
we  are  informed  was  penetrated  at  Cambridge 
"  by  a  tutor  and  fellow  of  a  College,"  who  it  is 
Moaoling  to  know  "  was  bred  up  a  ploughman  and 
the  son  of  a  ploughman." 

These  tales  of  the  library  are  chiefly  notable  as 
instances  of  the  importance  which  long-^isBt  triSei 
may  assutae  to  "the  philosophic  mind"  of  an 
Opium-eater;  but  tiie  record,  which  we  have  also 
jnst  quoted,  of  an  impression  of  the  hollowness  of 
tbe  regards  of  two  professed  friends,  detected 
amidat  courtesies  by  which  they  desired  it  to  be 
hidden,  and  published  in  the  lifetime  of  at  least 
one  of  them,  though  referable  to  tbe  same  cause, 
and  capable  of  tbe  same  excuse,  belongs  to  a  hit- 
ter class  of  social  treason.  It  is  enough  that,  in 
onr  day,  the  sportive  conversations  ol  the  table 
■bonld  be  reported,  and  the  personal  habits  of  the 
study  and  the  drawing-room  "  sot  in  a  note-book, 
learn 'd  and  conn'd  by  rote  ;"  but  if  those  innoccDt 
disguises,  by  which  indiSerenco  or  partial  liking 
•re  hidden,  which  kindness  itself  spreads  over  the 
imperfections  of  temper,  and  which  nurture  tbe 
coraialitv  they  assume,  may  be  torn  away  by  any 
rnest  admitted  to  such  implied  confidence  as  au- 
tAOTship  has  permitted  society  to  retain,  all  n — 


th^  admit  to  shore  them. 

Mr.  de  Quincey  does  not  leave 
eauaeo  which  inauced  hii6  to  regard  Mr.  Woida- 
worth'i  domestic  character  with  a  hoatiU  eye. 


IS  to  guess  at  d 
;ard  Mr.  Word 


Perhaps  muoh  is  implied  in  the  passage  it)  which 
he  complains — "Professor  Wilson  nnd  myMlf  - 
were  never  honored  with  one  line,  one  allusion 
from  his  pen ;  but  many  a  person  of  particular 
feebleness  has  received  that  honor" — a  complaint 
indicative  of  the  morbid  sense  with  which  Mr.  dn 
Quincey  regards  his  own  concerns  as  necessarily 
matters  of  general  interest ;  fur,  although  his  fine 
scholarship  and  remarkable  powers  of  conversation 
bad  obtained  for  hira  the  admiration  of  the  small 
circle  in  which  he  lived,  they  were,  during  the 
period  to  which  this  complaint  refers,  unsuspected 
by  the  world.  But  in  the  illusions  which  have 
beset  hia  middle  life,  even  his  domestic  quarrels 
are  momentous ;  and  therefore  he  hna  devoted  some 
ten  pages  to  expound  the  various  causes  of  penonal 
estrangement  from  one  who  remained  an  intel- 
lectual idol,  though  an  idol  of  mixed  metal. 

They  constat  first  of  on  exposition  of  the  alleged 
arrogance  of  Wordsworth,  not  generally  exhibited, 
but  allied  to  particular  themes  ;  a  failing  at  least 
,  that  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  "  a  fee  grief 
due  to  a  single  tireast."  But  afterwards  descend- 
ing to  nearer  griefe,  the  autobiogr.Lpher  acquaints 
us  with  the  fact  that  ho  "  had  fur  the  comptroller 
of  hia  domestic  menage  a  foolish,  selfish,  nnd  igno- 
rant old  maid,"  one  too,  who  had  "  once  lived  with 
tbe  Wordsworths,"  and  who  "  for  his  service  had 
been  cngnged  al  hifh  toages  by  Mias  Wordaworth 
herself;  — that  this  servant  made  false  statements 
about  her  master  to  the  Wordsworths,  which  be 
would  not  descend  to  contradict ; — and  "  the  re- 
sult waa,"  Bays  Mr.  de  Quincey — 

That  ever  after  I  hated  the  name  of  the  woman  at 
whose  hands  I  had  sustained  the  wrong,  so  for  as  suoh 
a  woman  could  be  thought  worthy  of  hatred  ;  and 
that  I  began  to  despise  a  little  some  of  those  who  had 
been  silly  and  undeceiving  enough  to  accredit  Buoh 
representations  ;  and  one  of  them  especially,  who, 
though  liberally  endowed  with  Sunshiny  tempw  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  unu,  perkapi,  a  ptrion  vttak 
inlflltciaalty,  biyoad  tht  ordinary  ttandard  of  f^ 
mate  tetakneu.  Hence  began  the  waning  of  my 
IHendship  with  the  Wordsworths.  But,  in  reality, 
never  after  the  first  year  or  so  from  my  first  intro- 
duction had  I  felt  much  possibility  of  drawing  tbe 
bonds  of  friendship  tight  with  a  man  of  Wordsworth's 
nature.  He  seemed  to  me  too  much  like  his  own  Pedler 
in  the  "  Excursion, "aman  so  diffused  atnongat  innu- 
merable objects  of  equal  attraction,  that  be  bad  no 
cells  left  in  bisheartRir  strong  individual  attachment. 
I  was  not  singular  in  this  feeling  ;  Profusor  Wilson 
had  beoome  estranged  from  him  ;  no  one  could  be 
deemed  ftovently  his  friend. 

Whether  the  illustration  of  Wordsworth's  tem- 
perament, drawn  from  Wordsworth's  genius,  is 
zracioualy  exhibited  by  one  wlinae  admiration 
formed  his  firat  claim  to  the  poet'a  acquaintance, 
we  need  not  determine;  this  has  at  least  a  sem- 
blance of  philosophic  thought,  suSicient  to  excuse 
an  observer  not  bound  by  ties  of  apparent  friend' 
ship ; — but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  sequel  ?  Mr. 
de  Quincey  proceeds  to  develop  "the  strong  rea- 
son" which  he  alleges  CToleridge  had  to  be  es- 
tranged, by  aoousinEC  Wordsworth  of  having  "drawn 
such  a  ^ctate  of  Coleridge  and  his  general  eS- 
oienoy  as  onsht  not  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
hands  ofa  Mend" — and  this  to  a  lady  nnd  gentle- 
man who  pnrposed  to  take  Coleridj^  with  them  on 
a  virit  to  London,  in  the  hope  to  wean  hini  from 
ojnnm.  Th  gives  this  alleged  conduct  of  Words- 
worth as  tbe  oanse  of  a  rupture  "  which  rather 
healed  itself  by  lapse  of  time,  and  the  burning  dim 
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of  fierce  reoollections,  than  by  any  formal  recon- 
dliation  or  pardon  exchanged  between  the  par- 
ties ;'*  80  that,  if  there  was  such  a  rupture,  it  was 
healed  many  years  before  Coleridge  died ; — ^what- 
ever Wordsworth  had  said  or  done,  had  long  been 
forgiven  by  the  only  sufferer.  We  ask,  then, 
whether  an  associate  of  these  poets,  who,  in  aid 
of  his  own  resentments,  calls  such  a  scandal  from 
the  depth  of  years  and  the  oblivion  of  forgiveness, 
does  not  regard  his  relation  to  the  party  whom  he 
accuses,  through  a  medium  so  disturbed  by  the 
accidents  of  nis  being,  as  to  render  him  incom- 
petent as  a  judge,  and  questionable  as  a  witness  1 

We  have  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the  un- 
gracious duty  of  urging  the  readers  of  these  vol- 
umes to  apply  the  passages  which  disclose  its  au- 
thor ^s  resentments  to  the  appreciation  of  those  in 
which  he  delineates  his  associates,  that  we  have 
left  ourselves  little  space  to  estimate  the  excellences 
with  which  they  abound.  All  the  details  of  the 
author^s  early  life,  studies,  and  boyish  successes, 
are  admirably  told  in  them — overlaid  sometimes 
by  illustration,  and  encrusted  with  perpetual  epi- 
sodes— but  even  in  their  exuberance  redeemed  by  a 
singularly  pure  and  impressive  style.  One  of  his 
extravagances — '*  A  Vision  of  Sudden  Death,"  may 
vie  with  the  Confessions,  out  of  which,  indeed,  it 
seems  to  *'  arise  like  an  exhalation.''  It  is  a  fan- 
tastic and  terrible  voluntary  played  by  a  magician's 
liand  on  the  most  awful  chords  of  existence.  Rem- 
iniscences there  are  of  Lamb,  of  Lloyd,  and  others, 
in  which  (although  there  arc  some  palpable  inac- 
curacies, as  the  multiplying  the  female  victim  of 
the  liteniry  murderer  Wainwright  into  /i/jo  sisters, 
and  dividing  the  insurances  between  them,  whereas 

f>oor  Helen  Abercrombie  alone  bore  the  insured 
ife  and  alone  paid  the  forfeit)  no  personal  griev- 
ance has  affected  the  truth  of  pictures,  striking  in 
form  and  color,  and  set  in  a  frame- work  of  golden 
reflection,  which  may  be  perused  by  those  who 
knew  the  originals  with  entire  sympathy,  and  by 
strangers  witn  curiosity  well  satisfied.  Our  ex- 
ceptions have  been  taken  in  sorrow,  not  in  anger, 
for  the  sake  of  justice  to  the  dead  and  example  to 
the  living.  In  spite  of  the  errors  we  have  deplored, 
we  believe  the  claim  which  Mr.  de  Quincey  makes 
to  an  original  dignity  of  intellect  to  be  just;  we 
believe  implicitly  in  the  claims  to  early  and  ripe 
scholarsliip  which  he  prefers ;  we  admire  the  rich- 
ness of  his  fancy,  the  acuteness  of  his  reasoning, 
and  the  occasional  elevation  of  style  so  becoming 
to  stately  thought; — and  when  we  reflect  how 
nearly  akin  the  weaknesses  to  which  we  impute 
his  errors  of  vision  and  judgment,  are  to  the  sol- 
emn strengths  exhibited  in  his  inward  revelations, 
we  are  reminded  that  others,  like  him,  **are  of 
such  stuff  us  dreams  are  made  of,"  and  may  need, 
in  their  degree,  the  allowance  they  should  give  to 
one  more  gifted,  but  more  visionary  than  them- 
selves, until  *'  our  little  life  is  rounded  by  a  sleep." 


From  Chamben*  Jounial. 

MRS.    CHISHOLM. 

This  lady  will  be  ranked  with  the  memorable 
persons  of  the  age  ;  her  enthusiastic  and  ceaseless 
endeavors  to  do  good,  the  discretion  and  intelli- 
gence with  which  she  pursues  her  aims,  and  her 
remarkable  self-sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
placing  her  in  the  category  of  the  Mrs.  Frys  and 
other  heroic  Englbhwomen.    The  history  of  Mrs. 


Chisholm's  labors  up  to  the  present  time  is  worthy 
of  being  fully  told. 

Caroline  Jones,  as  this  lady  was  originally  called, 
is  the  daughter  of  William  Jones,  a  respectaUe 
yeoman  of  Northamptonshire ;  and  when  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  she  was  married  to  Captain 
A.  Chisholm  of  the  Madras  army.  Two  yean 
after  this  event,  she  removed  with  her  husband  to 
India,  where  she  entered  upon  those  movements  of 
a  public  nature  that  have  so  eminently  distin- 
guished her.  Shocked  with  the  depravities  to 
which  the  children  of  soldiers  are  exposed  in  the 
barrack-rooms,  she  rested  not  till  she  had  estab- 
lished a  School  of  Industry  for  girls,  which  be- 
came eminently  successful,  and,  under  an  extended 
form,  has  contmued  to  be  of  great  social  impor- 
tance to  Madras.  The  pupils  were  tnudit  to  sew, 
cook,  and  otherwise  manage  household  auairs ;  and 
we  are  told,  that  on  finishing  their  education,  they 
were  eagerly  sought  for  as  servants,  or  wives,  by 
non-commissioned  oflBcers.  In  this  career  of  use- 
fulness, Mrs.  Chisholm  employed  herself  until 
1838,  when,  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband's  health, 
and  that  of  her  infant  family,  she  left  India  for 
Australia,  the  climate  of  which  seemed  likely  to 
prove  beneficial.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  she 
arrived  in  Sydney,  where,  besides  attending  to 
family  matters,  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for 
philanthropic  exertion.  Drawingour  information 
tirom  a  small  work  purjwrting  to  present  a  memoir 
of  Mrs.  Chisholm,*  it  appears  that  *'  the  first  ob- 
jects that  came  under  her  notice,  and  were  benefited 
by  her  benevolence,  were  a  party  of  Highland  emi- 
grants-, who  had  been  sent  to  the  shores  of  a 
country  where  the  language  spoken  was  to  them 
strange  and  unknown,  and  without  a  friend  to 
assfst  or  guide  them  in  that  path  of  honorable 
labor  which  they  desired.  As  a  temporary  means 
of  relief,  Mrs.  Chisholm  lent  them  money  to  par- 
chase  tools  and  wheelbarrows,  whereby  they  might 
cut  and  sell  fire- wood  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
success  of  this  experiment  was  gratifying  both  to 
the  bestower  and  receiver ;  in  the  one  it  revived 
drooping  hopes,  the  other  it  incited  to  larger  eiv- 
terprises  of  humanity." 

In  1840,  Captain  Chisholm  returned  to  his 
duties  in  India,  leaving  his  wife  and  family  to 
remain  some  time  longer  in  Sydney ;  and  from  this 
period  may  be  dated  her  extraordinary  efforts  for 
meliorating  the  condition  of  poor  female  emigran|iS. 
What  fell  under  her  notice  in  connection  with  thest 
lucktess  individuals  was  truly  appalling.  Huddled 
into  a  barrack  on  arrival ;  no  trouble  taken  to  put 
girls  in  the  way  of  earniuz  an  honest  livelihood ; 
moral  pollution  all  around  ;  the  government  an* 
thorities  and  everybody  else  too  busy  to  mind 
whether  emigration  was  rightly  or  wrongly  ooi>- 
ducted — there  was  evidently  much  to  l>e  done*  Id 
January,  1841,  Mrs.  Chisholm  wrote  to  Ladj 
Gipps,  the  wife  of  the  governor,  on  the  subjeot ; 
triea  to  interest  others ;  and,  although  with  some 
doubts  as  to  the  result,  all  expressed  themselves 
interested.  Much  jealousy  and  prejudice,  however, 
required  to  be  overcome.  Bigotry  was  even 
brought  into  plajr.  There  might  be  some  deep 
sectarian  scheme  in  the  pretended  efforts  to  serve 
these  youns  and  unprotected  females.  We  need 
hardly  speaS:  in  the  language  of  detestation  of  this 
species  of  obstractiveness,  which  prevents  ban- 
dlreds  of  valuable  schemes  of  social  melioration  firom 

*  M«moira  of  Mrs.  CSwoliiM  Chisholm.    London:  Webb, 
MilUngtooAOo.    1852. 
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being  entered  into.  Fortanafcely,  Mrs.  Chisholm 
treated  la'ith  scorn  or  indifference  the  various 
means  adopted  to  retard  her  benevolent  operations. 
She  persevered  antil  she  had  organized  the  Female 
Emi^nt^s  Home.  She  says  :  ^*  I  appeal  to  the 
pabhc  for  support ;  after  a  time,  this  appeal  was 
liberally  met.  There  were  neither  sumcient  ar- 
rangements made  for  removing  emigrants  into  the 
interior,  nor  for  protecting  females  on  their  arrival. 
A  few  only  were  properly  protected,  while  hundreds 
were  wandering  about  Sydney  without  friends  or 
protection — great  numbers  of  these  young  creatures 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  new  arrivals. 
I  received  into  the  Uome  several,  who,  I  found, 
had  slept  out  many  nights  in  the  government 
domain,  seeking  the  sheltered  recesses  of  the  rocks 
rather  than  encounter  the  dangers  of  the  streets. 
Tt  was  estimated  that  there  were  600  females,  at 
the  time  I  commenced,  unprovided  for  in  Svdney. 
I  made  an  offer  to  the  government  of  gratuitously 
devoting  my  time  to  the  superintendence  of  a 
Home  of  Protection  for  them  in  the  town,  and  also 
to  exert  myself  to  procure  situations  for  them  in  the 
oountry." 

Whde  making  arrangements  for  conducting  the 
establishment  for  female  emigrants,  Mrs.  Chisholm 
acquired  the  consciousness  that  mule  emigi*ants  of 
a  humble  class  likewise  required  some  degree  of 
attention.  Great  numbers,  for  want  of  proper 
information,  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
themselves  on  arrival.  '*  At  the  time  laborers 
were  required  in  the  interior,  there  were  numbers 
idle  in  Sydney,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  Things  wore  a  serious  aspect ;  mis- 
chief-making parties,  for  some  paltry  gain,  fed  the 
spirit  of  discontent.  The  Irish  lay  in  the  streets, 
looking  vacantly,  and  basking  in  the  sun.  Apart 
from  them,  Englishmen,  sullen  in  features,  sat  on 
gates  and  palings,  letting  their  legs  swing  in  the 
air.  Another  group  was  composed  of  Scotchmen, 
their  hands  thrust  into  their  empty  pockets,  sus- 
piciously glancing  at  everything  and  everybody 
uom  beneath  their  bushy  eyebrows.  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm ventured  to  produce  a  change ;  she  provided 
for  the  leaders  fu*st,  showed  how  she  desired  to  be 
the  friend  of  the  industrious  man,  and  went  with 
numbers  in  search  of  employment,  far  into  the 
country.  She  undertook  journeys  of  300  miles  into 
the  interior  with  families ;  and  the  further  she 
went,  the  more  satisfactory  was  the  settlement  of 
the  parties  accompanying  this  brave  lady.  *  When 
the  public  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
6£Ebct  of  my  system,'  writes  Mrs.  Chisholm,  *  they 
came  forward,  and  enabled  me  to  go  on.  The 
government  contributed,  in  various  ways,  to  the 
amount  of  about  150/.  I  met  with  great  assist- 
ance from  the  country  committees.  The  squatters 
and  settlers  were  always  willing  to  give  mo  con- 
veyance for  the  people.  The  country  people  always 
supplied  provisions.  Mr.  William  Bnialey,  a  nar 
tive  of  the  colony,  authorized  me  to  draw  upon  him 
for  money,  provisions,  horses,  or  anything  I  mizht 
require  ;  but  the  people  met  my  emrts  soreaduy, 
that  I  had  no  necessity  to  draw  upon  him  for  a 
sixpence.  At  public  inns,  the  females  were 
sheltered,  and  I  was  provisioned  myself  without 
charge  ;  my  personal  expenses,  during  my  seven 
years'  service,  amounted  to  only  1/.  lo5.  OJ.  As 
numbers  of  the  masters  were  afraid ,  if  they  advanced 
the  money  for  the  conveyance  by  the  steamers,  the 

Sarties  would  never  reach  the  stations,  I  met  the 
ifficulty  by  advancing  the  fare,  confiding  in  the 
good  feeling  of  the  man  that  he  would  keep  to  his 


agreement,  and  to  the  principle  of  the  master  that 
he  would  repay  me.  Although  in  hundreds  of  case* 
the  masters  were  then  strangers  to  me,  I  only  lost 
IG/.  by  casualties.  At  times,  I  have  paid  as  much 
as  40/.  for  steamers,  and,  from  first  to  last,  in 
following  out  my  system,  I  have  been  the  means  of 
settling  11,000  souls.  The  largest  number  thai 
ever  lefl  Sydney  under  my  charge,  at  one  time, 
was  147  ;  but  from  accessions  on  the  road,  they  in- 
creased considerably.  The  longest  journey  of  this 
kind  occupied  five  weeks,  tliree  weeks  of  which 
were  passed  on  the  road.*  " 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  all  this  was  gone  through.  The  whole  thing 
wiis  a  labor  of  love,  and  carried  through,  as  will  bis 
observed,  not  without  vast  peraonal  toil,  and  some 
degree  of  pecuniary  outlay.  Mrs.  Chisholm  saTi 
she  lost  only  16/. ;  but  how  few  people  in  her  rank, 
and  with  as  comparatively  moderate  means,  would 
give  16/.  to  promote  any  benevolent  project  what- 
soever !  The  bulk  of  mankind  content  themaelyet 
with  contributing  criticism.  They  applaud  or 
censure  according  as  the  thing  looks  in  tne  eye  of 
the  world ;  when  money  is  spoken  of,  they  keep 
discreetly  aloof. 

In  her  enterprise  to  put  female  emigrants  on  the 
road  to  fortune,  Mrs.  Chisholm  met  with  some 
curious  cases  of  presumption.  Many  applications 
were  made  by  young  women  who  professed  to  be 
governesses,  but  were  utterly  incompetent  for  the 
situation.  Among  others  came  one  who  offered 
herself  as  nursery  governess,  who,  on  inquiry, 
could  neither  read  nor  write  nor  spell  correctly. 
Another  wished  for  the  situation  or  housekeeper, 
and  with  her  the  following  dialogue  took  place  : — 
"  *  Can  you  wash  your  own  clothes  ?'  *  Never  did 
such  a  thing  in  my  life. '  '  Can  you  make  a  dress  t ' 
*No.'  *Cookr  *No.'  'What  can  you  do!' 
'  Why,  ma'am,  I  could  look  after  the  servants ;  I 
could  direct  them  ;  I  should  make  an  excellent 
housekeeper.'  *You  are  certain?'  'Yes,  or  I 
would  not  say  so.'  *■  Do  you  know  the  quanUty 
of  the  different  ingredients  wanted  for  a  beefsteak- 
pie  of  the  size  of  that  dish,  and  a  rice-pudding  of 
the  same  size?'  *  0  no,  ma'am — that  s  not  what 
I  meant ;  I^d  see  that  the  servants  Jid  it ! '  *■  But 
there  might  be  great  waste,  and  you  not  know  it ; 
besides,  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  servants  sent  to  this 
colony  require  teaching. ' 

**  Nothing,"  observes  Mrs.  Chisholm,  **  but  my 
faith  in  Providence,  that  there  must  be  a  place 
fitting  for  everybody  in  society,  enabled  me  to  bear 
such  inflictions ;  this  faith  made  me  labor  in  seek- 
ing some  suitable  employment  for  each,  and  had  I 
not  possessed  it,  but  turned  them  out,  their  fate 
would  have  been  inevitable  and  horrible." 

That  "  Providence  has  a  place  for  everybody" 
is  an  axiom  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on. 
The  difiSculty,  however,  is  to  know  where  that 
place  is.  It  will  help  considcnibly  to  relieve  us 
of  trouble  on  this  score,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
we  are  not  limited  in  our  choice  of  country.  If 
every  place  is  filled  in  this  old  and  settled  territory, 
by  all  means  go  away  to  new  regions  which  lie 
invitingly  open  for  trial.  In  short,  go  to  America, 
or  go  to  Australia,  and  in  either  of  these  find  your 
proper  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  your  dis- 
covering it,  provided  you  but  look  for  it.  Great 
in  this  faith  nas  Caroline  Chisholm  labored.  First, 
she  helped  women  into  situations  in  Australia ; 
then  she  similarly  helped  men  ;  next,  she  fell  on 
the  expedient  of  bringing  wives  and  families  to 
join  husbands  who  longed  for  their  society  ;  and 
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lastly,  she  organized  plans  for  sendinf  out  young  ble.    To  or^nize  a  proper  system  of  remitting, 

women  to  the  colony,  with  a  view  to  oalance  the  Captain  Cbisholm  has  returned  to  Australia,  and, 

inequality  of  the  sexes.    To  execute  her  designs  according  to  an  account  given  by  Mrs.  Chisholm, 

in  a  proper  manner,  she  required  to  know  the  real  in  a  letter  to  the  Times^  it  appears  that  the  system 

wants  and  condition  of  settlers  ;  and,  will  it  be  is  realizing  all  reasonable  expectation, 

credited,  that  she  set  out  on  Ions  and  painful  More  need  hardly  be  said.     As  is  generally 

journeys  in  a  covered  spring-van,  and  did  not  desist  known,  ships  are  sailing  almost  weekly  with  emi- 

tiil  she  had  gathered  six  hundred  biographies  !  grants  of  tne  class  for  whom  Mrs.  Chisholm  has 

In  1845,  Mrs.  Chisholm  was  joined  by  her  bus-  so  warmly  interested  herself;  and  we  are  glad  to 

band  from  India,  and  she  prepared  to  return  to  know,  from  good  authority,  that  already  large  sums 

England.     Five  years  of  earnest  and  successful  of  the  lent  money  have  been  repaid,  proving  that 

endeavor   had    wonderfully  altered    the    general  the  trust  put  in  the  honesty  of  the  emigrants  has 

opinion  respecting  her  operations.     There  was  no  not   been  misplaced.     A  great  scheme,  auxiliary 

lunger  any  fault-finding.      Jealousies   had  been  to  ordinary  emigration,  is  therefore  at  work,  and 

overcome.     It  was  now  the  fashion  to  speak  well  its  usefulness  is  acknowledged,  not  only  by  the 

of  plans  that  were  once  viewed  with  apathy  or  press  and  the  public  at  large,  but  by  parties  ordi- 

suspicion.     **  In  Feb.  1846,  a  public  meeting  was  narily  less  alive  to  projects  of  social  melioration — 

liold  at  Sydney,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  ministers  of   the  crown.     Every  one   may  well 

oonsidemtion  the  presenting  to  Mrs.  Chisholm,  concur  in  paying  honor  to  Caroline  Chisholm ! 

then  on  the  eve  or  her  departure  for  England,  a  

testimonial  of  the  estimation  in  which  her  labors 

on  behalf  of  the  emigrant  population  were  viewed  ^°*  ^^  ^^^  •  ^^'*™*'- 

by  the  colonists.   Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  HOLMES*   POETICAL  WORKS.* 

respect  felt  for  the  admirable  lady,  and  acknowl-  .                             ,           *  i      ui    r  i.    r    ^  *- 

edgment  of  her  public  services,  wfcn  eight  mem-  „  Ajcerica  can  now  show  a  tolerable  hst  of  poeto. 

be»  of  the  Legislative  Council  the  mayor  of  Sjd-  S^^h  '.ames  as  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Brvan  , 

ney,  the  high-sheriff,  thirteei  magistrates,  and  8tand  nobly  out  among  the  stars  of  her  mental  gal- 

minyleadini  merchants,  formed  themselves  into  axy.and  redeem  a  host  of  puny,  twaddling  poetos- 

a  committee  to  carry  the  wishes  of  the  meeting  ^7'  *at    w.nk  e  and  flutter  like  spangles  on  a 

into  effect.    The  amount  of  each  subscription  wal  Columbine's  petticoat.     But  among  her  "  children 

limited."      In  a  short  time   150  guineas  were  "f.^"  »nimortal  lyre,"  we  find  very  few  whoe. 

raised,  and  presented  with  a  laudatory  address.  ""'i"S«  f/^"^  "^  ^"""",  •*  E«°"'"«  *"•        .   . 

"  Mrs    Chisholm    accepted   the   testimonial,    in  ^^e  author  of  the  volume  of  poems  now  before 

order  to  expend  it  in  furt'her  promoting  emigration,  "«  «  """""g*'  'h^  ^f."""'  '"  this  peculiar  phase 

•  -  *  •  :  .«  4.^  I  ..„u  ..,j«  ««i^  «k:i?i«^«  f/.  of  rhyme,  and  IS  held  by  our  transatlantic  brothers 
m  restoring  wives  to  husbands,  and  cniluren  to  .  . ,  •^  *  ,  ,,•' .  u  i j  i.u  *.  j 
.v„««««.«  i«  *k«  «^.,«c«  ..e  k««  ««a,^.«i.  o\.n.  D.,;^  .  in  the  same  degree  that  we  hold  the  great  and 
parents.     In  the  course  or  her  answer,  she  said  ;  t,  j  mi           lY    j     u  i.              •     i*    ^  j.       i 

i  Tf  :«  ^„  ;«*„«f;««   ;p  a.,r^r^.^..fo^  K,r  ,rA,ii.  n^.ir^x'  giftcd  1  homas  Hood  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  value 

*  It  IS  my  intention,  ii  supported  by  your  cooper-  9v     i,  •               ,            r     u*    *    xur  i     *•     xu 

ation,  to  attempt  more  than  I  have  hitherto  ^r-  ?'•  ""  I"*"  "i"'''  ,?•"*  ^°J[  *!»  *f."*»'f"l  '^^"^  ^^, 

formed.'    She  left  Australia  in  1840,  Ixiaring  with  ["«•  »>«     f^y.f"" :'  we  admire  his  appropriate  and 

her  the  warm  prayers  of  the  working  colonists,  ^«"»';«  ,^n9!«»  "^'her  than  his  attempts  at  the 

whose   confidence  and  gratitude,  botli   bond  and  ' T'^C  1  }^*  '^''"°*  l"*^  "  ^u^^^^f  ^V^ 

free,  she  had  thoroughly  secured,  charged  with  the  book  that  can  appr(«ch  poor  Hood  sI^5<CA.W, 

the  self-imposed  mission  of  representing  in  Eng-  or  Ode  to  my  Son ;  but  we  can  just  y  award  Dr. 

land  the  cfaims  of  those  powirless  cl^es  who  Holmes  a  high pla^.ifheistobetestedbygraphie 

have  neither  honor  nor  pensions  to  bestow  on  power,  clever  and  finished  versification,  and  artistic 

th  *   aH        tp    '*  merit. 

Since  1846;' Mrs.  Chisholm  has  resided  near  )J^«  "hould  say  his  fame  will  be  built  upon  such 

I/>ndon,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  promotion  of  ''"'"'f.  as^J^r^ai,  rather  than  on  L.».«  "'^Z^ 

her  last  great  scheme.    This  is  to  send  emigrants  ff  "/ "  ^Ki    7^^^  ""  ^'"  ^"'^  ""^PtT 

to  Australia,  in  what  are  called  Family  G^ups,  '^^  f?-*? '^''1^'^'^' T^^^il  W^feSi 

under  the  auspices  of  the  Family  Colonization  osonhical  weight.    We  liave  long  been  fiimilmr 

Loan  Society.  "^The  main  features  of  the  plan  are  "f  »''  «lf J*  »  «°  ^  ^^"{'"L^I    W. 

2u             -4.  ui       A      II  -^ «.««^«^  «««5^T,a  «,.«  where  to  choose  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen.     We 

these  ;  suitable  and  well-recommended  nersons  are  ^^                     ^                            i' 

enrolled  as  members  on  paying  a  small  fee ;  and  "***"  """"^  "*  *»"""*"• 

they  are  sent  out  on  paying  two-thirds  of  the  pas-  Nature  is  liberal  to  her  inmost  soul, 

sage-money — the  remaining  third  being  paid  as  a  She  loves  alike  the  tropic  and  the  pole, 

loan  by  the  society,  which  loan  is  to  be  repaid  The  storm's  wild  anthem,  and  the  sunshine's  calm, 

from  wages  received  in  the  colony.     No  security  The  arctic  fungus,  and  the  desert  palm  ; 

is  required  for  the  loan.     The  society  reckon  on  Loves  them  alike,  and  wills  that  each  maintain 

the   integrity  and  gratitude    of   the   emigrants,  Its  destined  share  of  her  divided  reign  ; 

and  on  the  principle  of  associating  parties  into  No  creeping  moss  refuse  her  crystal  gem. 

groups  the  membere  of  which  exercise  a  mutual  ^o  soaring  pme  her  cloudy  diadem  ! 

supervision.     A  group  consists  of  twelve  adults.  Alas  !  her  children,  borrowing  but  in  part 

Friendless   young  women  are  introduced  to  and  The  flowing  pulses  of  her'generous  heart, 

grouped  with  families.    These  introductions  usual-  Shame  their  kind  mother  with  eternal  strife 

ly  take  place  at  Mrs.  Chisholm 's  residence  once  At  aU  the  crossmgs  of  their  minglwi  life  ; 

every  week,  when  the  groups  are  addressed  in  a  Each  age,  each  people  finds  its  ready  shifts 

friendly  minner,  and   furnished  with  hints  for  To  quarrel  stoutly  o'er  her  choicest  gifts. 

their  government  on  board  ship.  Here  is  another  morsel  of  tangible  fact  from  the 

Another  important  feature  in  these  operations,  game  work : — 
is  to  help  poor  emigrants  to  remit  small  sums  to 

friends   at  home,  the  difficulty  of  making  such  •  The  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.   KnI 

remittances  having  formerly  been  very  oonsiderar  English  edition.    London :  G.  Koutledge  A  Co. 
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No  life  worth  naming  ever  eomeB  to  good 
If  always  nourished  on  the  self-same  fmd  ; 
The  creeping  mite  may  Kve  so  if  he  please, 
And  feed  on  Stilton  till  he  turns  to  cheese, 
But  cool  Magendie  proves  beyond  a  doubt. 
If  mammals  try  it,  that  their  eyes  drop  out. 
No  reasoning  natures  find  it  safe  to  feed 
For  their  sole  diet  on  a  single  creed. 
When  the  first  larvss  on  the  elm  are  seen, 
The  crawling  wretches,  like  its  leaves,  are  green  ; 
Ere  chill  October  shakes  the  latest  down. 
They,  like  the  foliage,  change  their  tint  to  brown  ; 
On  the  blue  flower  a  bluer  flower  you  spy, 
You  stretch  to  pluck  it — 't  is  a  butterfly  ; 
The  flattened  tree-toads  so  resemble  bark. 
They  're  hard  to  find  as  Ethiops  in  the  dark : 
The  woodcock,  stiffening  to  fictitious  mud. 
Cheats  the  young  sportsman  thirsting  for  his  blood. 
So  by  long  living  on  a  single  lie. 
Nay,  on  one  truth,  will  creatures  get  its  dye  ; 
Red,  yellow,  green,  they  take  their  subject's  hue. 
Except  when  squabbling  turns  them  black  and  blue  ! 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

These   lines  may  teach,   rough-spoken  though 
they  be. 
Thy  gentle  creed,  divinest  Charity  ! 
Truth  is  at  heart  not  always  as  she  seems. 
Judged  by  our  sleeping  or  our  waking  dreams. 

We  trust  and  doubt,  we  question  and  belieye, 
From  life's  dark  threads  a  trembling  fhith  to  weave. 
Frail  as  the  web  that  misty  night  has  spun, 
Whose  dew-gemmed  awnings  glitter  in  the  sun. 
Though  sovereign  Wisdom,  at  his  creatures'  call. 
Has  taught  us  much,  he  has  not  taught  us  all.      ^ 

Eternal  truth  !  beyond  our  hopes  and  fears 
Sweep  the  vast  orbits  of  thy  myriad  spheres  ! 
From  age  to  age,  while  history  carves  sublime 
On  her  waste  rock'the  flaming  curves  of  time, 
How  the  wild  swayings  of  our  planet  show 
That  worlds  unseen  surround  ^e  world  we  know  ! 

Miss  Mitford,  in  her  recently  published  volumes, 
RecoUeclions  of  a  Literary  j^e,  alludes  to  Dr. 
Holmes'  Lines  on  a  Punch  Bowl  as  doing  more 
good  to  the  cause  of  sobriety  than  all  the  temper- 
ance songs  in  the  world ;  and  we  would  fully  oon- 
oor  if  every  man  had  the  rational  determination  to 
adopt  the  lesson  in  the  last  verse  but  two  for  his 
convivial  golden  rule.  But,  alas  !  those  '*  punch 
bowls"  oiten  hold  a  Syren  whose  charms  far  super- 
sede those  of  the  patient  or  impatient  wife  sitting 
up  at  home,  and  tlie  wearied  sigh  of  the  lady  over 
her  lonely  hearth  is  utterly  drowned  by  the  tones 
of  the  fairy  deceiver,  who  flourishes  her  magical 
ladle  and  helps  the  gentlemen  in  the  grand  chorus 
of  "  We  won  t  go  home  till  morning.*  The  lines, 
however,  are  vigorous  and  fine 

One  of  our  great  favorites  in  the  volume  is  the 
poem  of  The  Ploughman,  and  the  exquisite  bit  of 
painting  in  the  lines  we  extract  IVom  it  must  strike 
all  who  have  ever  looked  in  **  the  team  a-field." 

Clear  the  brown  path,  to  meet  his  coulter's  gleam  ! 
Lo !  on  he  comes,  behind  his  smoking  team. 
With  toil's  bright  dew-drops  on  his  sunburnt  brow, 
The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plough  ! 

Furst  in  the  field  before  the  reddening  sun. 
Last  in  the  shadows  when  the  day  is  done. 
Line  after  line,  along  the  bursting  sod, 
Marks  the  broad  acres  where  his  feet  have  trod  ; 
Still,  where  he  treads  the  stubborn  clods  divide. 
The  smooth,  fresh  furrow  opens  deep  and  wide ; 
Matted  and  dense  the  tangled  turf  upheaves, 
Mellow  and  dark  the  ridgy  oomfield  eliftvw ; 


Up  the  steep  hill-side,  where  the  laboring  train 
Slants  the  long  track  that  scores  the  level  plain  ; 
Through  the  moist  valley,  clogged  with  oozmg  olay » 
The  patient  convoy  breaks  its  destined  way  ; 
At  every  turn  the  loosening  chains  resound. 
The  swinging  ploughshare  circles  glistening  round. 
Till  the  wide  field  one  billowy  waste  appears. 
And  wearied  hands  unbind  the  panting  steers. 

These  are  the  hands  whose  sturdy  labor  brings 
The  peasant's  food,  the  golden  pomp  of  kings  : 
This  is  the  page,  whose  letters  shall  be  seen 
Changed  by  the  sun  to  words  of  living  green  ; 
This  is  the  scholar,  whose  immortal  pen 
Spells  the  first  lesson  hunger  taught  to  men  ; 
These  are  the  lines,  0,  Heaven-commanded  toil. 
That  fill  thy  deed— the  charter  of  the  soil ! 

A  real  poet  could  alone  write  such  as  the  above ; 
we  confess  to  almost  sniffing  the  fresh  turned  fur- 
row, and  hearing  the  trace-chains  chink  while 
reading  them ;  and  the  concluding  lines  are  power- 
ful in  word  and  thought.  By  way  of  contrast  we 
give  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Holmes*  comic  efliisions : — 

Oh  !  I  did  love  her  dearly. 

And  gpive  her  toys  and  rings, 
And  I  thought  she  meant  sincerely. 

When  she  took  my  pretty  things  1 
But  her  heart  has  grown  as  icy 

As  a  fountain  in  the  fall. 
And  her  love,  that  was  so  spicy. 

It  did  not  last  at  all. 

I  gave  her  once  a  locket. 

It  vras  filled  with  my  own  hair. 
And  she  put  it  in  her  pocket 

With  very  special  care. 
But  a  jeweller  has  got  it — 

He  offered  it  to  me. 
And  another  that  is  not  it 

Around  her  neck  I  see. 

For  my  cooings  and  my  billings 

I  do  not  now  comphun, 
But  my  dollars  and  my  ehillings 

Will  never  come  again  ; 
They  were  earned  with  toil  and  8orrow« 

But  I  never  told  her  that. 
And  now  I  have  to  borrow. 

And  want  another  hat. 

Think,  think,  thou  cruel  Emma, 

When  thou  shalt  hear  my  woe. 
And  know  my  sad  dilemma. 

That  thou  hast  made  it  so. 
See,  see  my  beaver  rusty. 

Look,  look  upon  this  hole. 
This  coat  is  dim  and  dusty  ; 

O,  let  it  rend  thy  soul ! 

Before  the  gates  of  ihshion 

I  daily  bent  my  knee. 
But  I  sought  the  shrine  of  passion. 

And  found  my  idol — thee  ; 
Though  never  love  intenser 

Haid  bowed  a  soul  before  it. 
Thine  eye  was  on  the  censer. 

And  not  the  hand  that  bore  it. 

Dr.  Holmes  is  a  poet  of  whom  America  maj  \m 
jnstly  proud;  His  versification  is  easy,  his  diction 
strong  and  apt,  and  his  power  of  censure  very 
poignant  and  elevated.  We  certeinly  estimate  him 
most  in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry,  and  hope  td 
see  great  things  from  his  pen  yet.  The  volume  is 
elegantly  got  op,  with  the  merit  of  slipping  into 
the  pocket  easily,  and  all  who  arc  collectors  of  real 
poetry  should  place  it  on  their  bookshelves. 
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That  certain  men  who  are  engaged  upon  relig- 
ious pilgrimagea  will  not  drown,  is  a  belief  prev- 
alent among  the  dwellers  by  the  Upper  Nile. 
However  thoroughly  they  may  be  wrecked,  sub- 
merged, and  suffocated,  the  bodies  of  these  men, 
it  is  said,  float  obstinately  onward  until  cast  ashore 
at  the  desired  port ;  there,  at  the  first  bump,  they 

fet  upon  their  legs  and  walk  on  quite  unmjured 
y  the  accident.  Upon  the  flood  of  literature  pil- 
grims float,  appealing  in  the  same  way  to  religious 
feelings  for  a  reverence  which  they  do  not  deserve, 
and  pushing  out  upon  the  tide,  recklessly  as  they 
do,  in  leaky,  rotten  barks,  they  seem  to  justify  the 
superstition  of  the  Nile  by  the  success  with  which 
they  make  their  voyages.  Let  any  man,  familiar 
only  with  well- written  books,  submit  a  miscellane- 
ous trade-catalogue  to  scrutiny  ;  he  will  see  doubt- 
less not  a  few  works  of  lofty  aim  and  skilful  execu- 
tion to  be  in  their  first  edition  still,  while  books  with 
wondrous  titles  of  religious  afiectation,now  for  the 
first  time  known  to  him,  he  will  discover  to  be 
abundantly  rejoicing  in  the  publication  of  their 
seventh,  tenth,  thirteenth,  and  twentieth  thou- 
sands. Is  he  a  bold  man,  let  him  get  some  of 
these  books ;  he  may  possibly  rise  up  an  astonished 
man  when  he  has  read  them.  No  country  patient 
ever  suflered  physic  at  the  hands  of  his  apotnecary 
with  perseverance  equal  to  that  of  one  section  of 
our  religious  public  which  swallows  with  avidity 
dose  after  dose  of  literary  trash,  out  of  the  belief 
that  it  is  calculated  to  do  good,  to  exercise  a  healing 
influence. 

The  section  of  the  public  about  which  we  are 
now  speaking  is  largely  composed  of  individuals 
who  claim  respect  and  good-will  from  their  neigh- 
bors and  affection  from  their  friends.  They  are 
not  great  patrons  of  controversial  theology — except, 
indeed,  when  it  proposes  to  discharge  its  wr.ith 
against  the  scarlet  beast ;  and  they  prefer  to  have 
this  done  through  the  medium  of  a  *'  religious 
novel."  It  is  a  quiet,  kindly  public;  it  never 
starts  for  church  or  chapel  until  it  has  found  its 
penny  for  the  crossing-sweeper ;  it  sends  a  plate 
of  meat  to  the  poor  pensioner  out  of  its  Sunday 
dinner.  It  is  a  human  public,  and  requires  to  be 
amused.     It  goes  to  oratorios,  to  chapel  tea-par- 

*  Proverbial  Philosophy  :  A  Book  of  Thoughts  and 
Arguments,  Originally  Treated.  By  Martin  Farquhar 
Tuppcr,  Esq.,  1).  C.  L.,  F.  R.  8.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Twonty-first  Thousand.     Hatchard.     1851. 

Philosophic  Proverbiale  (La  Philosophic  en  Proverbes.) 
Par  M.  F.  Tapper,  Ac.  Traduite  en  Fran^ais  par  G. 
Metivier.     A  Londrcs  :  Hatchard.     1851, 

A  Hymn  for  all  Nations.  1851.  By  M.  F.  Tuppcr, 
Ac.  Translated  into  Thirty  Languages,  &o.  Hatchard. 
1851. 

BuUads  for  the  Times.  Geraldine,  Hactenos,  A  Thou- 
sand Lines,  and  other  Poems.  By  M.  F.  Tupper.  A  new 
and  enlarged  Edition.     Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1851. 

Tijo  Crock  of  Gold,  and  other  Tales.  By  M.  F.  Tup- 
]>er,  Ac.  A  new  Edition,  stereotyped.  Hall,  Virtue,  and 
G3.     1S51. 

Half  a  Dozen  No  Popery  Ballads,  Ac.  Guildford  and 
Ix)ndon.     1851. 

I>robabilities  ;  an  Aid  to  Faith.  By  M.  F.  Tupper,  Act 
Second  Edition.     Hatchard.     1847. 

The  Poems  of  King  Alfred  ;  Literally  Translated  into 
English  Metre.  By  M.  F.  Tupper,  Ac.  Printed  at  a 
Private  Press 

An  Author's  Mind.  The  Book  of  Title  P&ges.  Edited 
by  M.  F.  Tupper,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "Proverbial 
Philosophy,"  «*  A  Modem  Pyramid,"  Ac.  Bontley. 
1841. 
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ties  ;  it  docs  not  abjure  social  evenings,  and  it  en- 
joys whist  if  the  points  be  threepenny.  It  includes 
thousands  of  the  ^ntlestof  our  wives  and  daughters 
— the  meekest,  the  truest,  and  the  most  forbear- 
ing. It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  amiable  public, 
with  the  one  weakness,  that  it  fears  to  mce  the 
world.  It  does  not  feel  the  sacred  to  be  safe  unless 
it  is  perpetually  fingered ;  it  fears  lest  heaven  be 
forgotten  when  it  is  not  talked  about.  It  shrinks 
from  men  and  books  affecting  freedom  in  their 
speech.  It  wants  amusement,  tales,  and  novels, 
but  it  fears  frivolity,  and  asks  to  have  them 
tinctured  with  religion.  It  creates  a  monstrous 
literature  of  its  own,  and  having  been  the  author  of 
its  life,  becomes  its  victim.  The  literature  thus 
called  into  being  grows.  The  sacred  color  being 
given,  any  article  is  salable,  and  manufiicturers 
spring  up  who  issue  the  most  worthless  trash 
under  its  sanction.  The  timid  public,  for  whose 
use  such  articles  are  made,  dares  not  commit  the 
worldly  sin  of  grumbling  at  the  composition  which 
is  sanctified  by  the  blue  tint  of  heaven  ;  nor  does 
it  venture  to  examine  whether  this  blue  tint  be 
not  sometimes  given  by  a  dye  of  earthly  mana&o- 
ture.  Where  will  inquiry  stop  when  it  begins? 
the  reader  asks  ;  and  if  I  am  deceived,  he  weakly 
adds,  let  the  deceiver  bear  the  sin.  So  he  accepts 
the  book  because  it  claims  to  be  religious.  Year 
after  year  this  process  is  continued  ;  the  trashy 
volumes,  which  at  first  had  grated  more  or  less  upon 
the  public  taste,  cease  to  disturb  the  blunted  edge 
of  it.  At  last,  the  judgment  in  such  matters  of 
that  part  of  the  community  concerning  which  we 
speak  becomes  a  spoilt  tool,  only  fit  for  hacking 
among  rubbish. 

To  the  judgment  of  this  public  are  submitted, 
with  happy  confidence,  the  works  of  a  peculiar  class 
of  literary  men.  Men  who  beyond  a  certain 
measure  combine  upon  paper  letters  into  words, 
and  send  their  compositions  to  the  printer,  may 
be  called  literary  by  a  stretch  of  complaisance ; 
just  as  we  call  men  musical  who  display  more  than 
ordinary  industry  in  admonishing  us,  at  unex- 
pected or  expected  hours,  with  their  sepulchral 
warnings  out  of  the  French  horn  or  flute.  Indeed, 
we  have  struck  here  upon  the  aptest  parallel,  for 
these  incompetent  musicians  certainly  do  bray  or 
moan  forth  the  most  atrocious  volumes  of  unmean- 
ing sound.  Nevertheless,  such  literary  men, 
attempting  pious  tunes,  obtain  devoted  listeners. 
They  puff,  and  they  obtain  the  notes  which  were 
the  object  of  their  puffing.  Very  soon  they  know  a 
bank,  and  have  a  little  balance  with  the  banker. 

The  man  of  sense  who  finds  his  worth  appreci- 
ated will  receive  appreciation  in  an  unafleoted 
manner.  He  is  not  surprised  at  what  is  natural, 
but,  conscious  that  he  receives  full  justice  from  his 
neighbors,  he  will  feel  bound,  and  well  disposed 
also,  to  look  about  him  and  to  display  a  just  apjne- 
ciation  of  the  worth  in  others.  Knowing  his  metal 
to  be  genuine,  he  never  needs  to  cover  it  with  the 
electro-plate  of  self-assertion.  The  weaker  man, 
who  finds  his  insignificance  exalted  by  fidse  pnuse, 
surprised  and  pleased;  is  always  grasping  at  the 
garment  which  envelops  him,  and  which  ne  feels 
imcomfortably  to  want  fastenings  and  to  have  been 
made  for  larger  limbs ;  he  is  perpetually  hitohing 
up  the  breeches  of  his  reputation.  He  twitches 
like  a  galvanized  man,  under  the  incessant  prooess 
of  electro-plating.  His  tongue  b  forever  tapping 
like  a  tixiker's  hammer  on  the  empty  vessel  oi 
his  fa,me.  If  he  turn  writer— and  it  is  as  writer 
that'  we   are  jost  now  conoemod  with    him-— 


wondering  at  bis  own  false  position,  he  will  be 
frequently  and  pablicly  applying  tbe  word  by 
which  he  is  flattered,  *' Author,''  to  himself;  he 
will  prefix  a  portrait  to  his  books,  and  adont 
dbvioes  similar  to  these  which  we  shall  presently 
examine. 

The  unparalleled  submissiveness  with  which  the 
feeble  part  of  the  outwardly  (whether  or  not  at  all 
times  inwardly)  religious  public  bows  down  before 
its  idols  made  of  flesh,  and  the  intolerable  conceit 
beeotten  naturally  among  men  of  weak  parts  who 
find  themselves  revered,  are  common  facts.  They 
are  apparent  in  too  many  of  our  churches  and  our 
chapels ;  in  the  rows  of  meekly  arro^nt  counte* 
nanoes — ^portraits  of  John  Smith,  John  Jones,  John 
Brown,  John  Williams,  reverend  all,  and  all 
revered,  in  the  shrine  of  a  pulpit  somewhere — 
whose  images  are  collectively  displayed  in  the 
shop  of  some  congenial  bookseller,  or  buns  up 
singly  over  the  tea-tables  of  their  respective  &vo- 
tees.  Hie  great  body  of  writers  who  participate 
in  worship  of  this  kind  are  men  unknown,  despite 
their  tenth  and  twentieth  editions,  out  of  their  own 
sphere,  and  altogether  beneath  literary  censure. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  occafiionallv  happen  that  the 
people  from  the  world  without  find  it  their  duty 
to  peep  in  upon  the  gentlemen  within  the  little 
circle  when  they  grow  too  noisy,  or  do  something 
too  absurd.  The  creator  public  then  intrudes 
upon  the  lesser,  for  the  sake  of  common  sense,  and 
for  the  protection  of  eood  taste,  to  overthrow,  if 
possible  even  before  tne  eyes  of  its  worshippers, 
at  least  to  placard  with  a  warning  to  the  prudent 
some  image  more  preposterous  than  usual.  Not 
very  Ions  ago  this  lesser  public  had  a  laureate  who 
fired  on  epic  poems  with  alarming  frequency, 
until  at  length  it  became  incumbent  on  the  lite- 
rary police  to  take  him  into  custody.  He,  being 
now  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  has  not  com- 
mitted himself  lately,  but  fulfils  usefully  his  duties 
in  a  private  station.  A  new  laureate ,  however,  has 
been  chosen,  who  delighte  more  than  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  publication  of  his  portrait,  and  even 
presents  to  the  world  a  picture  of  the  house  he 
&vee  in.  This  new  laureate,  perceiving  Milton  to 
have  been  his  predecessor's  prototype,  and,  anxious 
to  show  progress  and  improve  upon  the  epic  prin- 
ciple, has  chosen  Solomon  for  rival,  and  jpublishes 
a^ook  of  Proverbs,  much  longer  than  Salomon's 
little  work,  which  he  no  doubt  considers  to  have 
been  a  mere  brochure,  Solomon  also  omitted  to 
publish  an  engraving  of  his  features  **  after  Pick- 
en^l."  Since,  however,  there  may  be  readers 
who  think  Proverbs  out  of  date,  this  vnriter  does 
not  nedect  to  establish  other  claims  on  patronage ; 
so,  looting  about  to  see  in  what  way  he  could  serve 
us,  and  vniat  place  he  had  better  take  at  the  table 
of  the  Muses,  he  assumes  the  vacant  seat  of 
'*  Goleridze,"  and  is  kind  enoueh  to  finish  Christa- 
bel,  and  knock  off  a  few  other  little  matters.  He 
has  heard  about  the  Pyramids,  as  the  great  work 
of  the  ancient  world,  immortal  affairs,  and  think- 
ing, that  if  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  be  not  enough, 
he  has  only  to  add  to  it  the  wisdom  of  Egypt, 
he  constructs  off-hand  A  Modem  Pyramid,  The 
tremendous  grasp  of  mind  possessed  by  such  a 
writer — we  beg  pardon,  such  an  author — must,  he 
knows,  confound  the  public  ;  therefore,  to  reassure 
us,  he  presente  us  with  a  condescending  little 
volume,  called  An  Author^ s  Mnd,  Then,  more- 
over, he  can  write  tales  as  well  as  any  novelist,  or 
write  philosophy,  or  make  King  Alfired  sing  in  the 


Old  Hundredth  measure.  Having  heard  some- 
thing of  *'  Chevy  Chase,"  he  disdains  to  be  thought 
incapable  of  ballads,  and  so  favors  us  with  Bal- 
lads for  the  Tonnes,  The  name  of  this  tremendous 
author  is  small — ^Tupper. 

We  have  quite  omitted  to  remark,  that  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  Mr. 
Tupper,  ready  for  any  occasion,  resolved  to  be  all 
nations,  and  published  what  he  called  a  Hymn,  in 
thirty  languages ;  he  having  procured  so  many 
translators  for  a  composition  that  was  not  worth 
putting  together  in  any  one  languu^  that  is  spoken 
upon  earth.  At  the  close  of  the  Ezhibition,  Mr. 
Tupper  felt  called  upon  to  print  some  further  stan- 
zas, of  which  copies  were  forwarded  id  editors  and 
others.  The  Exhibition  evidently  could  not  close 
without  him.    It  is  very  difficult  to  sum  up  the 

Sowers  of  Mr.  Tupper,  who,  like  Kehama,  thunders 
own  upon  us  from  all  sides  at  once.  Lately  he 
has  caused  his  Proverbial  Philosophy  to  be  trans- 
lated in  the  neighborhood  of  Leicester-square, 
printed  in  the  Ha^market,  and  issued  from  his  pub- 
lisher's in  Piccadilly,  to  delude  unwary  critics  with 
"  convincing  evidence  how  very  highly  our  neigh- 
bors have  appreciated  its  merits,"  and  rejoice  him- 
self with  the  make-believe  that  his  great  work  has 
been  translated  by  the  French.  This  last  device 
for  the  electroplatmsof  his  reputation  is  a circum- 
stence  to  which  Mr.  Tupper  is  somewhat  indebted 
for  our  present  notice.  We  began  to  look  into  the 
soundness  of  the  fame  so  manufactured  ;  and  we 
propose  now  to  communicate  to  the  world  somo 
part  of  our  opinion  about  it.  We  are  not  familiar 
with  all  editions  of  Mr.  Tupper 's  books,  and  really 
do  not  know  whether  we  have  the  names  of  all  his 
works.  We  have  enough,  at  any  rate.  One  may 
detect  the  quality  of  wine  without  drinking  a 
barrelful. 

Is  he  a  handsome  man? — and  what  sort  of  a 
house  does  he  live  in  ?  These  questions  from  the 
ladies  Mr.  Tupper  anticipates  by  publishing  a 
vignette  of  his  house  at  ^bury — ^why  not,  if  we 
have  Moore's  cottage,  and  Southey's  study? — and 
by  great  generosity  in  the  way  of  portraito.  What 
he  has  done  before  this  date  we  cannot  undertake 
to  say ;  but,  in  the  year  1851,  there  has  been  pre- 
fixed to  the  English  edition  of  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy, Martin  F.  Tupper,  from  a  painting  by  Rochard , 
in  1846,  a  portrait,  and,  liberal  man,  an  autograph 
into  the  bargain.  In  the  London-made  French 
edition,  published  simulteneously,  there  is  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper,  firom  a  painting  by  Pickersgill, 
another  portrait  and  another  autograph,  witn  a 
self-satisfied  flourish  at  the  end.  Tl^  two  pictures 
are  very  difierent.  That  bearing  date  1846,  repre- 
sente  a  thin  gentleman,  consciously  handsome,  with 
a  white  waistooat,  and  a  flow  of  silk  over  his  shirt, 
who  seems  to  be  stepping  in  an  aristocratic  way 
out  of  his  club,  simpenng  along  after  dinner, 
totally  unconscious  that  he  has  come  out  without 
his  hat.  A  decided  development  of  adipose  tissue 
seems  to  have  taken  place  about  Mr.  Tupper's  per- 
son before  he  sat  again  for  his  much-wanted  por- 
trait. In  the  other  he  looks  like  a  gentleman  who 
has  found  out  that  he  has  only  the  weak  part  of 
the  religious  public  to  depend  upon,  and  who  has 
got  himself  up  accordingly.  The  oil  of  several 
editions  of  his  books  has  plumped  his  cheeks,  we 
fiuicy,  and  expanded  his  wnole  form.  The  flowing 
scarf  has  shrunk  into  an  unpretending  stock, 
the  wabtooat  is  a  single-breasted  velvet,  and  his 
coat  of  a  heavy  fiither-of-a^family  cut.    Under- 
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Death  this  picture  should  be  written, not  the  auto-  of  his  brainfuU,  it  may  be  curious  to  see  how  Mr. 

graph  of  any  one,  but  some  catch  title ;  perhaps  Tupper,  beioft  critical,  pats  Shakspeare  on  the 

"Waiting  for  Muffins."  back:—        »                 *^               ^ 

Haying  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  so 

liberally  forced  upon  us  by  this  author  of  bestow-  ^^^  ^^^^^  I  be  to  victimixe  my  monsters,  eager  to 

ing  a  little  criticism  upon  his  outward  man,  we  dissipate  my  musquito-Iike  tormentors ;— yea,  I  would 

shiu  proceed  now  to  Ibok  within.     Our  task  is  "take  up  arms  gainst  a  sea."     ["Arms  against  a 

caUed^nAu^Aor'5J»^nrf  Mr  Tupperhasi)erform^^^  deed    interpolated  that  unconscionable  hnage  I     It 

upon   himself   the  work  of  an   anatomist.     His  ^^  ^^  sa^iently  remarked  by  some  hornet  of  criti- 

mottotothis  book  is  very  candid— **  En  un  mot,  cism,  that  "  Shakspeare  was  a  clever  man;"  but 

mes  amis,  je  n'ai  entrepris  de  vous  contenter  tons  cleverer  far  must  that  champion  stand  forth  who  wars 

en  general ;  ainsi,  uns  et  autres^  en  particulier  ;  with  any  prospect  of  success  upon  seas  ;  perhaps 

et  par  special,  moymeme,^^    That  is  quite  true,  and  Xerxes  might  have  thought  of  it,  or  your  Astley's 

never  has  there  been  a  man  in  print  more  thor-  brigand,  who  rushes  sword  in  hand  on  an  ocean  of 

oughly  contented  with  himself  tnan  Mr.  Tupper.  green  baize  ; — who  shall  cure  me  of  parentheses  ?] 

Happy  is  the  man  whom  smallest  things  are  large  — well — **  a  sea  of  troubles,  [thoughts  trouble  us  more 

enough  to  satisfy.  *han  things — I  sin  again  ;  close  it  ;'J  and  by  opposing. 

An  Author's  MtTid;  the  Book  of  TUlepages,  the  ^^^  them." 

au^or  informs  us  that  he  published,  to  shoot  out  xhat  is  Mr.  Tupper  critical,  but  criticism  is 

of  the  brain  some  of  the  grand  ideas  with  friction  ^nly  a  part  of  the  mat  Tupperian  Cosmos.    Let 

apnst  which   his  soul  was  being  worn  away,  us  see  A^  Mr,  TuSper  can  he  logical  ;— 
Comic  or  serious,  complete  m  every  department, 

his^  mind    was  a  martyr  to   magnificent  ideas.  Writing  is  the  concreted  fruit  of  thinking,  the  orig- 

Being  cast,  however,  in  a  mortal  body,  matter  inal  expression  of  new  combinations  of  idea,  the  fresh 

reining  mind  in  with  a  curb,   his  intellectual  chemical  product  of  educational  compounds  long  sim- 

stomacb  overloaded,  caused  an  aching  of  his  intel-  mering  in  the  mind,  the  possession  of  a  sixth  sense 

lectual  head.     Relief  was  sought  in  an  emetic,  distinguishing  intelligence,  and  proclauning  it  to  the 

and  the  clearance  of  his  surfeited  mind  was  offered  *°^'  winds. 

to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  about  thirty  title-   or  comical: 

pages  and  short  written  plans  of  books  which  it 

had  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  write  :  Nero,  a  Against  bears  in  a  stage-coach,  pointers  in  a  draw- 
tragedy  ;  Charlotte  Clopton,  a  novel ;  Scriptural  ing-room,  lap-dogs  in  a  vis-a-vis,  and  monkeys  in  a 
Physics,  a  treatise  ;  King's  Evidence,  a  satire ;  lady's  boudoir,  my  love  of  comfort  and  propriety  en- 
Home,  an  epic  ;  and  so  on.  The  writer  tells  us  in  *^®"  strong  protest ;  an  emancipated  parrot  attracts 
his  preface  that  we  must  not  think  him  egotistical  V'y  sympathy  far  less  than  bright-eyed  chUdren  feed- 
because  he  ^Tites  in  character  as  an  author  ;  but  1?«  their  testy  pet  for  I  dread  the  cannibal  tempta- 
he  takes  care  to  let  us  know  that  he  considers  him-  f?^''  ""^J^^  ^^,  ^^^  ^^^  •  ?^  v  "^l""  "^i" 
self  a  real  author;  and  we  feel  a.ured  that  if  laTd^rl ta2g%\t ^^^^^^^^^^ 
egotism  be  the  touchstone  of  authorship,  xMr.  Tup-  Unlets  trilling  the  feint  song  of  liberty  behind  their 
per  is  the  author  of  our  day.  prison  bars,  cold  green  snakes  stewing  in  a  schoolboy's 

rru  •     /I.          \  XT.  •      1-        T  /I  1.              *      'i-x  pocket,  and  dormice  nestling  in  a  liuly's  glove,  sum- 

Thnce  (he  says)  thrice  have  I  (let  me  confess  it)  ^^^         antipathies  ;  a  cargo  of  five  hundred  nigs 

poured  forth  the  alleviating  volume  as  an  author,  a  ^^^  whom  I  had  once  the  honor  of  sailing  from  dofk 

real  author,  real  because,  for  very  peace  of  mind,^in-  ^  j^^^       ^      ^^ 

voluntarily  ;  but  still  the  vessel  fills  ;  still  the  indig-  ' 

enous  crop  springs  up,   choking  a  better  harvest,    or  poeticcd : 

seeds  of  foreign  growth  ;  still  those  Leonsean  necks 

sprout  again,  claiming  with  many  mouths  to  explain,  RESKRVB. 

amuse,  suggest,  and  controvert,  to  publish  invention  Thou  chilling,  freeiing  fiend.  Love's  mortal  bane, 

and  proscribe  error.     Truly  it  were  enviable  to  be  less  Lethargic  poison  of  the  moral  sense 

apprehensive,  less  retentive  ;  to  be  fitted  with  a  col- 
ander-mind, like  that  penal  cask  which  forty-nine  No,  there  Mr.  Tupper  must  allow  himself  to  be 
Dauaides  might  not  keep  from  leaking  ;  to  be,  some-  coughed  dowu.    We  shall  test  his  quality  as  a  poet 
times  at  least,  suffered,  for  a  holiday,  to  ramble  brain-  when  we  look  at  his  conclusion  to  Christabel,     We 
less  in  the  paradise  of  fools.    Memory,  imagination,  may  note  that  his  idea  of  a  subject  for  an  epic  poem, 
zeal,  perceptions  of  men  and  things,  equally  with  rank  ^as  "  Home,"  to  be  written  in  the  style  of  the 
and  riches  have  often  cost  their  full  price,  as  many  pleasures  of  Memory,     We   should  Uke  to  hear 
may  have  known  ;  they  take  too  much  out  of  a  man,  Mr.  Tupper  ^s  definiticm  of  an  epic  when  his  lorical  ■ 
fret,  wear,  worry  him  ;  to  be  irritable  is  the  con-  »            ^         i.*          ti.  •     xu           *          i.  j^  '^vi 
diti^nal  tai  laid  of  old  upon  an  author's  mtellect ;  ^^J^""',  ^?"  ^^\    ^^  "  >^.^  °«?*  °»^  ^«5"**' 
the  crowd  of  internal  imagery  makes  him  hasty,  quick,  ^^ISS  ^J^^f^  Todgers;  opinion  of  a  wooden  leg. 
nervous,  as  a  haunted,  hunted  man  ;  mmds  of  coarser  ^ .  *  ^J,^'*-  l^PPZ.  P^*^{^^^^  ^e  must  tumlON 
web  heed  not  how  small  a  thorn  rends  one  of  so  deli-  '^^.^   Proverbial  Philosophy,^  his  ^at  work.     We  • 
cate  a  texture  ;  they  cannot  estimate  the  wish  that  a  will  take  that  next  into  consideration.     It  is  called; . 
duller  sword  were  in  a  tougher  scabbard  ; —  with  the  modesty  characteristic  of  its  author,  A^. 

Book    of   Thoughts  and   Arguments    Originidlyr 

And  so  on.    Just  the  strain  of  the  muflEm-loying  Treated;  and  its  pretentioas  form,  together  ^ia 

pastor,  whom  young  ladies  love  because  his  sword  the  fact  that  the  edition  of  1851  writes  itself  doim4 

IS  too  much  for  his  scabbard,  and  his  brains  are  on  twenty-first  thousand,  of  a  book  &ve   hundtod ' 

fire  through  the  intense  zeal  of  his  preaching,  pages  long,  must  form  onr  apology  for  intradia^  ? 

Fifty  pages  about  himself  similar  to  the  above  form  upon  these  pages  any  notice  or  a  writer  who  is  in 

the  introduction  to  An  Author^s  Mind,    We  are  himself  so  insignificaDt.    His  success  indicates  a  ' 

rather  timid  about  venturing  to  annoy  our  readers  delect  in  the  pablio  taste  which  we  have  already, ^ 

with  another  specimen,  only,  perhaps,  still  ti^lkii^  ODdeayoced  to  tvaoe  to  a  partionlar  sectioii,/uid  oO  -" 


tw  X  MUix,-  X  n.ouMu      X4i  i  CtivAX  uivi:«< 


small  section,  of  the  reading  multitude.     We  can       And  the  sho&l  that  hath  wrecked  a  navy  is  the  work 

only  define  Proverbial  Philosophy  as  a  auccessful  of  a  colony  of  worms : 

attempt  at  printing  common  places  in  a  sing-song       Yea,  and  a  despicable  gnat  may  madden  the  mighty 

manner,  of  giving  to  the  eye  a  notion  of  that  nasal  elephant ; 

monotony  which  is  the  vehicle  commonly  employed       ^^^  ^^«  ^^^«  rock  is  worn  by  the  diligent  flow  of 

for  the  administration  of  serious  platitudes  by  *he  brook. 

word  of  mouth.    Of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy       Perhaps  our  readers  have  had  quite  enough  of 

there  are  two  series,  containing  about  sixt^*  dis-  the  Proucriia/P^7(i5o;?Ay;  and  if  five  hundred  pajres 

tinct  strings  of  morality  on  sixty  distinct  subjects  ;  of  it  seem  a  little  dreary,  even  when  enlivened  by 

the  Words  of  Wisdom,  Pride,  Prayer,  the  Trinity,  the  comic  touches  of  self-satisfaction  in  the  writer. 

Authorship,  Love,  and  so  on.     Each  string  of  mo-  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  our  good  or  ill  opini{»n 

rality  is  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  beads  or  cannot  touch  the   skin  of  a  religiously  defcndeil 

lines,  constructed  with  a  rise  and  fall,  after  the  author: 

exact  pattern  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.    As  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^„        y^^^^ 

bolomon  writes,    "Stolen  water  is    sweet     and  i  canvass  not  the  smile  of  praise,  nor  dread  the  fiwn 

bread  eaten  in  secret   is  pleasant,"  so    Tupper  ofcensurc. 

writes,  **  Great  is  the  dignity  of  authorship;  I  Through  many  themes  in  many  thoughts  have  we  held 

magnify  mine  office."    Between  the  works  of  sweet  converse ; 

King  Solomon  and  Mr.  Tupper  there  is  a  great  But  God  alone  be  praised  for  mind  !    He  only  is  siiffi- 

similarity  in  form,  with  difl^rences  in  the  Quality  cient 

of  matter.    The  two  proverbs  above  quoted  indi-  And  every  thought  in  every  theme  by  prayer  had  been 

cate  pretty  well  where  lies  the  difference  between  established  - 


portions  of  a  supplemental  Scripture  ;  they  read  ^  .,  J"f^\°.®»    .  .  ..      *      i    v  x  ^    j    i      * 

weU  with  a  twiSg,  and  since  t'he  commonplace  ^  ^'^JIlI^JJ^S^"'*  ^""'^  ^^  '^"^'  ^^*  *^°^^'^^'  '^^ 

remarks  are  really  fi>r  the  most  part  a  collection  q^  hSh  blest  my  mind,  and  taught  it  many  truths, 
of  0ood,  charitable,  moral  dulnesses,  the  whole  ,  ^  >  e  .^ 

bo<«  very  fairly  gets  over  the  weak  side  of  the       Phiinly ;  I  do  not  greatly  care  for  your  opinion, 

religious    pubfic.    Whether  Mr.  Tupper  would  I  applied  to  God  for  the  establishment  of  my 

have  us  to  suppose  that  each  line  of  his  volume  is  words,  and  He  has  answered  me.    Uow,  therefore, 

a  proverb  we  do  not  know ;  nothing  can  be  a  greater  can  I  care  for  man's  opinion  ?    I  don't  mean  to  be 

error  than  any  supposition  of  that  kind  ;  lines  like  arrogant,  but  humbly,  since  I  ought  to  speak  the 

•*  The  savage  is  that  rock;  and  a  million  chances  truth  and  be  grateful  for  my  blessings,  I  must  let 

from  without,"  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  exccp-  you  know  that  I  'm  a  very  gifted  author, 
tions.    As  for  the  complete  lines,  few  are  more       It  would  obviously  be  a  work  by  far  too  tedious 

original  than  this  :  **  Truly  spake  Wisdom,  There  ^  characterize  singly  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Topjper'n 

is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. "  publications.      IIow  this  gifted  author  finished 

We  must  take  the  word  of  the  title-page  for  the  Chrisiabel,  we  hasten  to  relate  ;  but  stop  upon  the 

originality  of  treatment  which  the  subjects  undergo  way  to  notice  one  more  volume  of  philosophy — r» 

:in  fliis  book.    We  wonder,  indeed,  that  an  author  Waze  of  Tupperian  light  thrown  upon  the  nijsto- 

cwith  80  little  in  his  head  should  undert;ike  to  be  'ies  of  this  our  human  state.    It  is  a  work  entitled 

sententious  :  there  is  boldness  and  perhaps  origi-  Probabitities,  an  Aid  to  Faith;  and  doubtless  wkm 

nality  in  that  attempt.    The  best  German  authors  intended  by  the  universal  genius  to  do  something 

.are  foil  of  proverbial  philosophy,  inverse,  under  >»  the  Paley  and  Butler  line.    It  undertakes  tr» 

the.name  ol  Zahme  Xenien,  &c. ;  and  Goethe  has  show  that  the  great  mysteries  of  orthodox  belief— 

a, proee-book  of  proverbs  or  maxims,  clissified  in  *' tl»o  Trinity,^'  "the    Godhead  visible,"   '*the 

seven  divisions,  which  does  indeed  differ  in  many  Cosmogony,'^  "Adam,"  "the  Fall,"  "  the  Inrar- 

respeots  from  Mr.  Tupper's  volume,  but  the  dir-  nation/'  "  Heaven  and  Hell,"  and  many  nior- 

ferences  are  simply  such  as  in  manner  and  matter  might  naturally  have  been  expected  as  what  would 

.must  exist  between  the  work  of  a  man  with  a  full  probably  exist  or  occur  in  the  way  that  t!iey  ar.i 

biain  and  the  work  of  an  author  with  an  empty  said  to  exist  or  have  occurred  by  orthodox  interpr- 

skuU.    Perhaps  the  point  upon  which  the  author  ters  of  Scripture.     Of  course  the  magnitude  of  any 

oi  Proverbial  Philosophy  prides  himself  most  is  the  project  bom  of  Mr.  Tupper's  bursting  brain  ccus^h 

abundance  of  his  imagery  ;  but  the  theatrical  di-  to  startle  us.    That,  apart  from  Revelation,  the 

rector  who  should  get  up  a  new  play  with  worn-  whole  train  of  these  tremendous  subjects  should  bo 

out  properties  and  scenes,  however  lavishly  he  abridged  and  simplified,  and  so  explained  as  tr) 

might  display  his  old  goods,  would  be  scarcely  'nake  them  appear  ordinary  Probabilities— such 

praised  for  liberality  in  decoration.     Whether  Mr.  thinra  as  might  have  been  foretold  from  the  b(^gin- 

Tupper  has  a  right  to  boast  of  his  now  scenery,  ning  by  an  acute  reasoner— is  an  idea  worthy  i^f 

machinery,  and  dressea,  let  the  reader  judge.    The  its  author.    That  he  should  find  it  quite  easy  to  do 

importance  of  trifles  is  dilated  upon  thus :—  *Ws,  by  oonoentrating  his  thoughts  into  seeds,  so 

„      ,       .  .     ,  ,  «    .       .  that  they  will  pack  into  a  thin  16mo  volume,  gives 

For  there  is  nothmg  m  the  earth  so  small  that  it  ^g  ^^  surprise.    The  gifted   man   takes  all  his 

may  not  produce  great  thmgs,        ,.      ^.   ^  ^  themes  in  turn,  and  points  out  the  probabilities 

le.d"!rt^  T^^  *  ^  oorroboraiingeioh  doSrine-the  Trinfty,  the  Co#- 

A  Umdmark  tree  was  once  a  weed,  and  the  dust  in  J?<«o°y.  ^^  Incarnation,  and  the  rest  of  them-in 

the  baUnce  maketh  a  difference ;  ^^  compass  of  from  four  to  eight  pages  apiece 

And  the  cairn  is  heaped  high  by  each  one  flin^g  I»  ««««  f^  *"«"  »  «>0"*  *^6  same  quantity  of 

*  pebble :  ynni  as  in  a  page  of  a  three-volume  novel. 

%ie  dangerous  bar  ia  the  harbor's  mouth  is  only      But  a  great  genius  can  put  his  thoughts  into  * 

grains  of  sand ;  walnot-sbelli  and  that  is  true  of  Mr.  Tupper,  all 
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whose  thoughts  might  even  he  contained  within  a 
oherr^HBtone,  like  those  services  of  plate  and 
watcnes  which  used  at  one  time  to  find  a  market 
in  the  London  streets.  How  Prohabilities  are 
brought  in  aid  of  Faith,  we  must  distress  our 
readers  by  exhibiting.  We  cannot  comment  on 
the  wisdom  contained  in  the  appended  probability 
anent  **  the  Origin  of  Evil,''  but  it  will  be  read,  no 
doubt,  with  elevated  eyebrows : — 

The  probability  that  good  would  be  warped  and 
grow  deteriorate — that  wisdom  would  be  dwindled 
down  into  less  and  less  wisdom,  or  foolishness,  and 
power  degenerated  more  and  more  towards  imbecility 
— must  arise,  directly  a  creature  should  spring  out  of 
the  Creator  ;  and  tiiat,  let  Astronomy  or  Geology 
name  any  date  they  will :  Adam  is  a  definite  date  ; 
perhaps,  also,  the  first  day's — or  period's — work  : 
but  the  beginning,  or  Creation,  is  undated.  It  would, 
then,  under  this  impression  of  the  necessary  defalca- 
tion of  the  creature  from  the  strict  straight  line  be 
rational  to  look  for  deviations  ;  it  would  be  rational  to 
presuppose  that  God,  just  and  good,  and  pure  and 
wise,  should  righteously  be  able  to  "  charge  his  angels 
with  folly,"  should  verily  declare  that  **  the  heavens 
are  not  pure  in  his  sight" 

Further,  it  would  be  a  possible  chance  (which  con- 
siderations soon  succeeding  would  render  even  proba- 
ble) ,  that  for  a  wise  humiliation  of  the  reasoning  crea- 
ture, and  a  just  exaltation  of  the  only  source  of  life 
and  light  and  all  things,  one  or  more  of  such  first 
created  beings,  or  angels,  should  be  suffered  to  fall 
possibly  from  the  vastest  height,  and,  at  first,  by  the 
slenderest  beginnings,  lower  and  lower  into  folly,  im- 
purity, and  all  other  derelictions  from  the  excellence 
of  God,  the  lines  once  unparalleled  would,  without  a 
check,  go  farther  apart  for  all  eternity ;  albeit,  the 
primal  deviation  arose  in  time.  The  SBrolite,  dropping 
slowly  at  first,  increases  in  swiftness  as  it  multiplies 
tbe  fathoms  of  descent :  and  if  the  abyss  be  really 
bottomless,  how  impossible  a  check  or  a  return  ! 

Some  such  terrible  example  would  amount  to  a 
reasonable  likelihood,  if  only  for  a  lesson  or  a  warn- 
ing. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Tupper,  with  the  help  of  a  yard- 
measure,  could  let  us  know  the  distance  from  the 
earth  up  to  the  blue  ceiling  of  the  sky. 

What  sort  of**  No  Popery"  ballads  this  gentle- 
man would  write,  our  readers  can  imagme  for 
themselves  ;  we  drop  one  stanza  by  the  way,  and 
hasten  on  to  Christaoei, 

Don't  you  feel  you  've  made  a  fool 

Of  yourself,  unlucky  B 1  ? 

Just  the  Jesuit's  broken  tool. 

Not  a  martyr  yet,  poor  B 1. 

Though  both  Paul  and  Barnabas  deplored 

Your  mock-popish  nonsense,  B 1, 

No  one  cared  to  throw  you  overboard 

Till  you  leapt  there,  foolish  B 1. 

The  First  Part  of  Geraldine,  beine  the  tliird  of 
Christabely  opens  in  the  forest,  with  a  wolf,  an 
owl,  and  a  raven.  It  is  midnight.  There  is  men- 
tion of  a  witch  and  a  magician.     The  moon  looks 

Like  an  eyeball  of  sorrow  behind  a  shroud. 

What  that  may  be  like,  we  do  not  know.    There 
is  a  guilty  one,  and  there  is  a  doll,  unearthly 
light- 
Like  a  dead  star,  bluely  white  ; 

and  what  that  may  be  like,  we  do  not  know  either. 
As  for  the  guilty  one — 

A  seal  of  sin,  I  note  it  now, 
Flashes  upon  thy  ghastly  brow  ; 


And  about  the  huge  old  oak 
Thickly  curls  a  poisonous  smoke. 
And  terrible  shapes  with  evil  names 
Are  leaping  around  a  circle  of  flames. 
And  the  tost  air  whirls,  storm-driven. 
And  the  rent  earth  quakes,  charm-riven. 
And — art  thou  not  afraid  ? 

A  very  natural  inquiry  to  put  to  the  ladv.  She  is 
very  beautiful,  but  then  she  is  a  witch,  and,  in 
fact — 

By  the  guilt  upon  thy  brow. 

Ah  !  Geraldine,  'tis  thou. 

Demons  begin  to  arise,  and  Geraldine  dresses  as 
befits  her  company — 

Her  mouth  grows  wide,  and  her  face  falls  in. 
And  her  beautiful  brow  becomes  flat  and  thin. 

Brimstone  acts  upon  her  eyes,  and  scorches  them ; 
they  then  resemble  eyes  of  serpents.  Her  hair 
thickens  into  a  mane,  and  a  crust  of  sea-green 
scales  grows  over  her  body ;  in  short,  she  becomes 
a  serpent.  Geraldine  brings  her  tail  to  bear  upon 
the  oak-tree,  splits  it,  and  then  sleeps  exhausted — 
but  again  beautiful — while  a  Jack-in-a-box  pops 
out  of  the  oak,  "  in  a  whirl  of  thick  smoke" — 

Half  hidden  in  many  a  flame-colored  rag» 
It  is  Ryxon  the  hag. 

**  Ho,  ho !"  says  the  hag ;  and  that  is  nsoally  the 
first  remark  occurring  to  these  creatures  when  they 
enter  into  parley  with  a  mortal :  **  What  wooldst 
thou  with  meV  From  her  reply  it  appears  that 
Geraldine  is  jealous  of  Christabel,  that  it  is  her 
desire  to  have  Christabers  sweetheart  to  be  her 
sweetheart,  and  to  be  more  beautiful  than  Christa- 
bel ;  and  she  would  like  Christabel  to  waste  away. 
She  is  prepared  to  pay  for  her  whim,  by  selling 
herself  for  another  five  hundred  years.  Ryxon 
shakes  hands  on  the  bargain,  and  says,  so  it  shall 
be,  only  there  is  added  to  the  compact  a  condition : 
Geraldme  must  be  mindful  to  put  her  fingers  in 
her  ears  if  ever  she  should  see  anybody  on  the 
point  of  striking  up  a  hymn ;  for  if  ever  she  should 
hear  a  hymn,  she  will  become  a  serpent  for  athock 
sand  years.  So  ends  the  first  part  of  Geraldine^ 
being  the  third  of  Christabel ;  and  there  succeeds 
(just  as  Coleridge  might  have  written  it)  a  Oonh 
elusion  to  Part  I.,  t^ing  Coleridgean  reflections 
upon  jealousy  in  women.  Jealousy  does  a  deal  of 
mischief — it  causes  this,  it  causes  that — 

And  the  sweet  milk  of  the  heart's  fountain, 
Choked  and  crushed  by  a  heavy  mountain, 
All  curdled,  and  hardened,  and  blackened,  doth  shrink 
Into  the  fossil  sepia's  ink. 

A  beautiful  Tupperian  image !  A  fountain  play- 
ing sweet  milk,  this  fountain  being  in  the  heart ; 
a  heavy  mountain  tumbles  down  upon  the  milk, 
and  chokes  and  crushes  it ;  the  crushed  milk  maj 
of  course  be  appropriately  said  to  be  curdled — the 
action  of  the  mountain  may,  in  fact,  have  crashed 
it  into  cheese,  for  we  are  told  it  is  hardened— cer- 
tainly cheese  ;  but  blackened — spoiled,  then ;  ah, 
yes !  converted  hj  the  action  of  the  mountain  into 
the  ink  of  a  fossd  sepia.  A  beautiful  Tapperian 
image! 

Part  the  second  of  Geraldine^  being  the  fonrih 
of  Christabel f  opens  with  stanzas  commencing  witfi 
the  vigorous  remark,  '<How  fresh  and  fur  !■ 
mom  !^  and  running  on  in  the  same  way  until  the 
arrival  of  a  young  Imight,  with  golden  spurs — in 
point  of  fact,  a  young  crusader,  and  the  sweet- 
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heart  of  Christabel.    They  had  been  companions 
as  children,  the  poet  tells  us— 

Thus  they  grew  ap  in  each  other, 

Tin  to  ripened  youth 
They  had  grown  up  for  each  other. 

So  they  grew  up  till  they  had  grown  up ;  and 
then  parents  and  guardians  decidea  that  they  must 
not  think  of  one  another  any  more.  Hereupon  the 
poet,  with  a  burst  of  feeling,  cries,  after  allusion 
to  the  difficulty  of  breaking  oaks,  and  pulling  up 
fir-treefr— 

0  what  a  wrench  to  tear  in  twain 

Those  that  are  loved  and  love  again — 

To  drag  the  magnet  from  its  pole, 

To  chain  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

To  freeze  in  ice  desires  that  boil, 

To  root  the  mandrake  from  the  soil. 

With  groans,  and  blood,  and  tears,  and  toil. 

The  young  knight,  Amador,  then  went  away  to 
make  ms  fo^une  in  the  holy  wars,  where,  we  are 
told— 

Saladin  trembled  at  the  name 

Of  Amador  de-Bamothaim. 

That  causes  us  no  wonder.  It  is  a  name  that 
would  have  made  Coleridge  himself  tremble,  a  civ- 
ilized man ;  and  it  is  enough  certainly  to  scare  a 
Saracen.  Christabel  at  home  heard  of  his  doines, 
although  not  exactly  through  the  medium  of  uie 
publio  prints : — 

For  her  inmost  soul  knew  well 
That  he  hoped,  and  spake,  and  thought, 

Only  of  his  Christabel, 
That  he  lived,  and  loved,  and  fought 

Only  for  his  Christabel ; 
So  she  felt  his  honor  hers. 

His  welfare  hers,  his  bdng  hers. 
And  did  reward  with  rich  largesse 

The  stray  astonished  messengers 
Who  brought  her  so  much  happiness. 

Now,  therefore,  the  knight  was  coming,  afler 
an  absence  of  ten  years,  to  see  his  mistress.  Alas  ! 
however,  when  he  comes — 

Poor  Christabel  was  lean  and  white, 
But  oh,  how  soft,  and  fiedr,  and  bright. 
Was  Geraldine  ! 

The  lean  and  white  is  to  Sir  Amador  cold  veal, 
therefore  he  turns  his  back  to  Christabel,  and  his 
attention  to  her  neighbor,  Geraldine.  Christabel 
is  literally  ouite  knocked  down  by  this  behavior, 
and,  in  falling,  it  is  not  so  much  the  bruise  that 

hurts  her — 

she  dpth  fkll. 

Unheeded  in  her  Other's  hall. 
And  oh,  the  heaviest  stroke  of  all. 
By  him  she  loves  so  well. 

The  Coleridgean  **  Conclusion  to  Part  II.* '  dilates 
upon  the  pain  of  treasurinjg  up  a  lock  of  hair  for 
ten  years,  and  then  receiving  no  thanks  for  one's 
faithfulness. 

Part  Three,  being  the  Fifth  and  Last  Part  of 
Christabel,  begins  with  the  grief  of  that  ii\jured 
lady,  who  appears  to  have  forsworn  towels — 

None  can  ever  see  unmoved 
Thy  poor  wet  fieMe— 

And  her  moist  hair  hangs  1^  weeping  willows 
over  marble  rocks — 

as  when  dank  willows  cluster. 
Weeping  over  marble  rooks. 


A  troop  of  men  arrives  at  her  fiither's 
mounted  upon  black  and  grey  horses — 

A  mingled  numerous  array 

On  panting  palfreys,  black  and  gray. 

With  foam  and  mud  bespattered  o*er. 

One  of  these,  on  a  milk-white  mare,  with  a  gilt 
harp,  green  chaplet,  and  white  beard  (quite  the 
picture  for  a  sign-board),  is  "  Bracy  the  Bard." 
We  may  sav  generallv  that  this  troop  attends  upon 
an  old  gentleman,  Roland  de  Vaux,  of  Tryermame^ 
who  now  comes  out  of  Coleridge  into  Tupper,  taking 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  he  has  lost  no  daugh- 
ter, but  that  he  wishes  to  be  reconciled  toLeoline. 
The  reconciliation  between  these  old  gentlemen  is 
told  in  fine  Tupperics : — 

Tl)eir  knees  give  way,  their  faces  are  pale. 
And  loudly  beneath  the  corslets  of  mail 
!pheir  aged  hearts  in  generous  heat 
Almost  to  bursting  boil  and  beat. 

They  do  not  quite  burst  their  above-mentioned 
boilers ;  but  the  description  of  their  feelings  goes 
on  in  the  same  strain,  until,  at  last — 

With  "  Oh,  my  long-lost  brother  !*» 
To  their  hearts  they  clasp  each  other. 

And  the  old  gentlemen  conclude  the  scene  by  a 
quiet  land  of  bursting — ^into  tears,  like  cherubs 
weeping,  the  poet  says — 

As  children,  yea,  as  cherubs  weep. 

Geraldine,  now  entering,  excites  the  admiration 
of  these  two  old  men,  who,  running  out  of  one 
cherubic  state  into  another,  kneel  before  her  vnth 
an  amorous  senili^,  and  ask  her  whether  she  is 
not  **  Our  Lady  of  Ferness  V  They  are  aboot  to 
say  to  her — 

Bless  us  fbr  thy  wondrous  son. 

When  there  occurs  a  hiss  and  a  twist  of  a  serpent 
on  the  ground,  which  checks  their  piety. ^  Geral- 
dine assures  them  that  she  is  a  simple,  innooent 
maid ;  and  the  old  genUemen  are  about  to  put  tho 
cap  upon  their  foUy — 

fiill  of  love  these  ancient  men 

Full  fired  with  gcdlty  loi 


when  they  perceive  how, 

within  the  chamber  door. 
Softly  stole  Sir  Amador, 

and  they,  accordingly,  slink  out.  Embraces  fol- 
low. Christabel  steps  in.  She  comes  to  the  pair, 
stands  by  and  wrings  her  hands,  and  looks  up  to 
the  Virgin — 

It  IS  done — he  is  won  !  stung  with  remorse, 
He  hath  dropt  at  her  feet  as  a  clay-cold  corse. 

So  now  each  lover  has  had  a  drop.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  repentance  is  extremely  startling. 
Christabel  proceeds  to  kiss  her  knight,  at  whicn 
proceeding  Geraldine  is  so  rude  as  to  glare  and 
goash  her  teeth.  At  this  juncture,  Bard  Bracy 
outside,  who  probably  has  just  finished  his  dinner, 
strikes  up  a  hymn  by  way  efface,  and  Geraldine, 
who  has  not  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  becomes 
a  serpent  for  a  thousand  ^ears. 

In  the  oondusion  to  this  part  and  to  the  poem 
a  spirit  comes — 

Not  swift  but  soon,  next  day  at  noon. 
Just  aV  tho  wedding  hour. 
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with  ibe  opportune  news  fh>m  Heayen  to  Roland 
de  Vauz,  that  Amador  is  his  long-lost  son — 

The  spirit  said,  and  all  in  light, 
Melted  away  that  vision  hright. 
My  tale  is  told. 

So  ends  the  poem ;  and  we  spare  our  readers 
any  farther  illustration  of  the  empty  vanities  of 
Mr.  Tupper.  A  writer  so  weak  and  vain  mi^ht 
fairly  have  been  overlooked  by  us,  in  the  belief 
that  his  works  soon  would  perish  of  their  own 
inanity.  But  if  we  have  specified  an  individual, 
it  has  been  to  illustrate  a  class.  The  author  of 
Proverbial  Philosophy  is  a  man  eminent  at  tea- 
tables,  who  displays  in  a  marked  manner  those 
characteristics  which  ^o  to  make  up  an  idol  for  the 
weaker  section  of  religious  readers.  Other  such 
sources  of  absurdity  are  pouring  every  ^ear  into 
one  muddy  pool,  the  driblets,  or  the  drainage,  or 
the  sluggish  rivers  of  their  dulness.  As  members 
of  a  literary  Board  of  Health,  our  duty  is  per- 
formed when  we  have  issued  a  report  upon  the 
nuisance.  We  declare  the  water  of  the  great  pool 
of  Muffin-Morality  to  be  a  brackish  and  unwhole- 
some fluid,  which  ought  to  produce  a  sense  of  sick- 
ness in  a  healthy  stomach.  We  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  pool,  and  lifted  up  our  caution  by 
the  side  of  it. 

To  put  the  rest  of  what  we  have  to  say  in  the 
Tupperian  proverbial  form  that  is  best  suited  to  its 
nature : — 

The  sun  sets  in  the  west ;  darkness  envelops  the 
earth. 

Light  is  something,  we  have  said  it ;  when  the  sun 
sets  something  is  gone. 

Speech  is  the  light  of  thought ;  silence  is  darkness  ; 
thought  is  a  sun. 

When  the  sun  sets,  thought  ends ;  silence  should 
come,  but  it  does  not 

Speech  which  is  light  goes  on,  yet  how  it  is  light 
we  marveL 

Speech  without  thought  is  heavy  ;  heavy  and  light 
are  dissimilar. 

Speech,  then,  is  light  and  heavy  ;  there  is  unity  in 
contradiction. 

We  talk,  but  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  such  talk  is 
proverbial 

Give  us  a  form  of  speech,  give  us  a  manner  of 
speaking. 

Sentences  please  on  the  lip,  if  the  mouth  will  utter 
them  roundly. 

Matter  to  say  we  have  none,  but  we  speak  in  the 
manner  of  Tupper. 

Manner  will  make  the  man,  and  as  for  the  matter 
— what  matter  ? 

Yet  it  is  good  to  pause  in  a  thing  that  might  go  on 
forever. 

Milk  is  sweet,  nuts  are  hard,  bricks  are  red,  but 
white  occasionally. 

Let  the  voice  die  on  the  lip,  the  words  of  the  wise 
are  ended. 


From  the  Westminster  Review. 
THE   POETRY   OF  THE   ANTI-JACOBIN. 

Poetry  of  the  Anti- Jacobin.   New  and  Revised  Edi- 
tion.    Willis:  Covent-garden. 

The  quotation  which  at  once  xises  to  the  lira  of 
the  educated  Englishman  who  reads  ibe  abo?* 
title,  is  the  well  known  remark  in  Seidell's  de? 
lightful  ♦*  Table  Talk,"  that  "libels"  are  like 
*'  straws,"  which  serve  to  show  how  "  the  wind 
But  we  hope  that  it  is  scaroely  neceasary  to 
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fortify  ourselyes  with  this  respectable  obseryation. 
The  great  literary  reputation  of  the  "  Anti-Jaoo- 
bin" — ^the  interest  attaching  to  such  well-known 
names  as  those  of  Cannii^,  fiere,  Qiflfoid,  Welles- 
ley,  will  induce  the  reac^,  we  willingly  believe, 
to  glance  with  us  at  their  revived  productioiis. 
Whatever  has  been  famous  in  its  day  has  some 
claims  on  posterity's  curiosity.  What  were  the 
real  merits  of  those  writings  which  a  society  call- 
ing itself  cultivated,  and  having  a  wide  ranee  for 
comparison,  agreed  to  ooDsiderofunparallelea  bril- 
liance, and  pronounced  to  be  highly  influential  on 
public  opinion  ^  This  is  a  kind  of  questbn  which 
m  an  age  of  republication  is  constantly  nigmg 
itself.  And  ours  is  an  age  of  republication.  We 
are  continually  summon^  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  devolves,  under  the  Mahometan  dispensar 
tion,  upon  the  two  angels  named  Monker  and 
Nakir,  "  When  a  corpse  is  laid  in  the  grave," 
Sale  tells  us,  '*  the j  say  he  is  received  by  an  angel 
who  gives  him  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  eaxun- 
iners ;  which  are  two  black,  livid  angels  of  a  ter- 
rible appearance.  .  .  .  These  order  tiie  dead 
person  to  sit  unright,  and  examine  him,  &c." 

We  are  called  on  repeatedly  to  come  in  this 
ferocious  capacity,  and  put  dead  literary  bodies  to 
the  question.  For  there  are  "clubs"  which  em- 
ploy their  whole  corporate  existence  in  providing 
us  with  the  opportunity.  Authors  of  every  period 
of  history  do  in  these  later  times  come  out  of  ^eir 
graves,  and  walk  abroad  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  literary  sentinel.  We  believe  that  the  British 
Museum  is  arranged,  and  arranging  itself,  ei- 
pressly  so  as  to  accommodate  the  labors  of  "  Dry- 
asdust." And  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  material  of  all  sorts  is  accumulating — quite 
in  over-pro{)ortion  to  the  increase  of  that  faculty 
which  sees  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  said 
material  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  whom  that, 
and  that  only,  can  in  any  way  serve.  We  eon* 
fess,  we  rather  wonder  that  the  contents  of  tiie 
book  before  us  waited  so  long  for  an  intelligent  and 
admiring  editor.  But  Mr.  "  Charles  E^nonds" 
comes  ^rward  at  last,  duly  apportions  to  each 
vmter  his  fragment  of  satire,  impartially  ^yides 
parodies  among  thenr  proper  creators,  and  is  indeed 
the  "Old  Mortality"  of  tory  libellers.  Mr.  Ed- 
monds has  done  what  he  undertook — ^whioh,  as 
Mr.  Jamdyce  remarks,  is  of  itself  a  decided  merit. 
"  Coavins"  would  sit  on  a  post  for  his  twelve 
hours,  if  he  said  he  would ;  and  all  honor  to  the 
literary  Coavinses  whose  merit  is  similar !  It  is 
only  natural,  and  surely  not  to  be  harshly  trsfited 
in  any  case,  that  Mr.  £kimonds  should  partidpat^ 
in  the  editorial  weakness  of  a  too  great  admiration 
for  the  object  of  his  labors.  He  is  inclined  to  taik 
of  such  productions  as  the  "Knife-grinder"  and 
the  "  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  as  one  might  ex- 
pect to  hear  a  young  gentleman,  with  a  manu- 
script in  his  hand  on  his  way  to  Moxon,  talk  of 
Keats'  "  Hyperion"  or  of  "  Christabel."  He  has 
apparently  no  qualms  in  calling  such  productions 
"  poetry."  But  when  he  makes  a  spedal  pdnt 
of  asserting  on  behalf  of  Oanning,  as  distinguished 
from  other  vnriters  of  satire,  that  he  "  knew  how 
to  respect  the  decencies  of  life,"  we  are  forced^  to 
ask  him  if  he  never  heard  of  Canning's  describing 
a  political  opponent  as  "  the  revered  and  ruptnrad 
Ogden  V  ami  if  he  is  not  aware  that  Sydney  omhli 
bfu^  especially  described  him  as  one  "  who^roaves 
nobody  t"  However,  we  have  no  vrish  to  be  harsh 
on  the  pioos  credulity  of  editors  ;  only  thej  would 
do  weU  to  be  discreet  in  their  laodations,  and  not 
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inan';;o  i\  remind  one  so  often  of  those  Indians 
wlio  toMurc  their  victims  hy  smearing  them  with 
honey  to  bring  down  the  wasps  on  them  ? 

The  **  Anti- Jacobin's"  reputation  is  certainly, 
as  wo  said  above,  and  as  Mr.  Edmonds  is  correct 
in  believing,  very  considerable.  And  it  is  a 
reputation  of  a  peculiar,  highly  respectable,  Eng- 
lish, and  orthoaox  character.  Very  grave  and 
decorous  people — people  who  speak  of  **  Punch" 
as  a  **  facetious  contemporary" — admire  the  "  An- 
ti-Jacobin." Priggish  gentlemen,  like  **  Ranville 
Ranville"  of  "  Mrs.  Perkins'  Ball,"  smirk  pleas- 
antly at  the  mention  of  it.  Serious  people  class  it 
among  those  instances  in  which  the  *'  faculty  of 
ridiciue  that  has  been  conceded  to  us"  has  been 
**  lawfully"  used.  Its  quotations  are  bandied 
about  the  orthodox  press,  when  a  man  of  danger- 
ous views  is  to  be  held  up  to  proper  contempt  and 
ridicule.  Now  all  this,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
one  of  the  "  straws"  (to  recur  to  old  Selden's  say- 
ing) which  served  to  show  how  the  stormy  winds 
of  the  French  Revolution  time  blow,  make  it  well 
worthy  of  a  notice  in  these  pages.  The  treatment 
oF  it,  and  of  the  men  and  deeds  which  its  name 
suggests,  will  naturally  brin^  the  period  before  us, 
ana  we  shall  be  able  to  see,  m  some  measure,  how 
English  ways  of  thinking  have  altered  since  the 
days  when  Coleridge  and  Southey  were  the  butts 
of  ridicule,  and  when  Byron  submitted  his  pro- 
ductions to  the  approval  of  GifiR)rd. 

Naturally  enough,  satirical  literature  is  always 
referred  to-— and  in  all  the  stages  of  its  development 
— ^when  one  wants  to  form  a  warm  and  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  a  people.  Satire  grows  out  of 
the  natural  humor  of  the  popular  heart.  It  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  very  earliest  ages  of  history ; 
comes  dancing  out  of  the  primsaval  woods  with 
lauffhtcr  and  crowned  with  wild  flowers.  You  hear 
its  mugh  at  the  earliest  festivals  of  the  race,  when 
they  met  together  for  religion  and  revelry ;  and 
after  Tellus  had  had  his  o£ring,  and  Silvanus  his 
milk,  and  the  Genius  his  wine  and  flowers,  why 
then,  the — 

AgrioolaB  prisei,  fortes  parroqne  beati, 

pehed  each  other  with  jests  fresh  as  the  turf  below 
them,  with  a  smack  of  hard  humor  rough  as  their 
early  wine.  The  first  old  satirists  would  be  good- 
natured,  and  fun  would  be  the  main  element  of 
their /e5cennma  licentia.  For  hate  would  express 
itself  in  those  early  times  by  weapons  at  once.  It 
requires  civilization  to  produce  iambics  that  slay 
as  surely  as  steel,  or  a  Junius  letter,  that  will 
reduce  its  object  to  living  on  potatoes  for  a  week ! 
^d  these  early  carmina — for  it  was  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  large-hearted  early  man  to  wing 
his  sarcasm  with  song — would  be  the  first  rude 
assertions  of  literature  proper  against  force — of  the 
yalue  of  the  intellectual  element  as  a  redeeming 
/eature  in  the  social  conditions  produced  by  polit- 
ical movements — far-off  gleams  of  ideas  afterwards 
to  be  developed  in  the  world's  history.  If  we 
turn  from  early  southern  to  early  northern  life — 
we  leave  the  warm  regions  of  taunting  fescennine 
8on^,  and  we  find  our  Scandinavian  ancestors,  in 
their  difierent  way,  lacerating  each  other  with 
*^  nithing'^verses,^*  Everywhere  satire,  in  one  or 
other  of liis  various  garbs,  is  found  doing  his  duty 
in  his  station.  Wim  the  car  of  the  yictor  of  dy- 
ilisation,  he  marches  to  remind  him  of  his  mortal- 
ity. He  follows  at  the  funerals  of  dead  institu- 
tions as  the  mime  who  burlesques  the  gestures 
that  characterized  them  living.  He  jeers  in  the 
wake  of  GaBsar's  Gallic  triomph,  at  the  baldness 


below  the  laurel — at  the  vice  that  disGgures  the 
greatness.  He  is  found  pitching  '*  saci^  chick- 
ens" overboard,  to  see  if  they  will  drink  when  they 
decline  to  eat.  He  is  wise  in  the  fool's  garb,  and 
rings  a  moralizing  knell  from  those  bells  of  his. 
Many  duties  devolve  on  satire  in  the  ever-varying 
world-history.  But  when  satire  is  genuine,  when 
it  comes  from  the  heart,  and  is  the  voice  of  nature, 
appealing  to  man's  instincts  against  the  falsities, 
hypocrisies,  corruptions  of  a  time — surely  then  wo 
may  admit  it  amongst  the  grander  products  of  t)io 
human  faculty,  ana  may  speak,  without  impropri- 
ety, of  the  Satiric  Muse.  It  certainly  is  not  truo 
that  "  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth,"  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  dictum  is  commonly  used  ;  but  when 
men  heiurtily  join  in  the  scornful  laugh  of  the 
satirist,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  reverence 
which  he  is  laooring  to  destroy,  has  already  l)egun 
to  stand  on  a  false  foundation.  Would  Paris  havo 
seriously  delighted  in  the  **  Tartu fe,"  had  it  not 
been  well  known  that  hypocrites  of  the  same  genus 
infested  the  town  ?  When  old  Sir  David  Lindsjiy, 
with  his  deep  Scotch  humor,  made  the  friars 
laughable — was  he  not  really  appealing  to  every 
man's  experience  of  their  impudence,  falsity,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  godless  laziness?  Men  may  laugh 
loudly,  but  they  will  not  laugh  long,  at  ridicule  of 
the  truly  venerable.  The  godless  jester  has  his 
hour  and  his  knot  of  claqueurs ;  but  when  the  real 
satirist — ^who  is  at  once  humorist  and  moralist — 
makes  his  appearance,  he  is  hailed  as  a  brother  by 
more  generations  than  his  own.  He  plants  him- 
self on  the  common  instincts  of  mankind,  and  when 
he  exposes  the  solemn  impostures  of  the  world,  he 
is  appealing  to  the  genuine,  healthy  sense  of  the 
people,  ana  his  laughter  wakes  them  from  the  en- 
chanted sleep  they  have  been  bewitched  into. 
"What  think  you  of  Luther?"  says  the  good 
Elector  to  Erasmus.  "  Why — ^hem  !"  the  careful 
scholar,  who  loves  his  lettered  ouiet,  hesitates ; 
suddenly  the  eye  brightens ;  **  he  nas  attacked  the 
pope's  crown  and  the  monks'  bellies !"  The  laugh 
echoes  over  Europe — *'  the  pope's  crown  and  the 
monks'  bellies!  Yes,  that  is  it — the  rascals!*' 
chuckle  the  deep-hearted  northerns.  "/Tade//" 
is  the  exclamation  of  the  gazing  world.  Erasmus' 
satire  was  a  thin  and  poor  a&ir,  compared  with 
that  of  Bums,  for  example,  yet  how  much  it  did 
for  the  good  cause  !  Then,  everybody  has  heard 
of  despotisms  "  tempered  by  epigrams."  The 
gloomy,  hypocritical,  keen,  and  knowing  Tiberius 
— with  his  stiff  neck,  face  blotched  witn  dissipa- 
tion, and  big  eyes  that  shrank  from  a  fair  glance, 
and  had  a  cat-like  fiiculty  in  the  dark — had  a 
dread  of  this  darting  light  in  particular.  Tacitus, 
who  saw  everything,  saw  this,  and  well  notes  why 
Fufius  is  glanced  at  in  the  imperial  letter — Fufius 
who  is  "  dicax,  et  Tiberium  accrbis  facetiis  in- 
ridere  solitus;"  "  quarum,"  adds  the  historian, 
himself  a  king  of  satirists,  if  need  bo — "  apud 
praepotentes  in  longum  memoria  est !" 

Genuine  satire,  uien,  we  may  well  prize.  There 
is  a  peculiar  beHauty  in  the  white  nettle-flower. 
And  of  its  literature,  as  a  means  of  enabling  us  to 
know  a  time,  the  value  is  indubitable.  For  Ro- 
man life,  we  go  to-  Horace  and  Juvenal.  For  our 
own  life  in  the  past  ages,  we  go  to  our  satirists — 
not,  of  ooorse,  without  distinction  of  persons.  But 
it  may  be  said,  farther,  that  the  great  satirist  is 
eaientially  of  a  genial  nature — preeminently  "  a 
good  fellow."  no  hear,  every  now  and  then,  of 
tiie  '*  black  malignity"  of  one,  the  *' bile"  of 
another ;  as  w^  talk  of  the  mean  anger  of  the 
brarer  of  the  silTer  bow !    Think  you  those  arrows 
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shall  not  be  shot,  becaase  respectability  is  startled  tion — so  much  so,  that  his  friend  Uoyd  rose  from 
by  the  glitter  ?  We  could  get  up  as  good  a  band  the  dinner-table,  where  he  was  sitting  when  the 
01  cheerful,  lovable  friends  urom  the  ranks  of  the  news  of  his  death  reached  him,  and  died  within  a 
satirists  as  heart  could  wish.  The  tenderness  of  few  days  of  the  shock.  Who  doubts  the  kind- 
Catullus,  in  spite  of  his  "  arrowy  shower*'  of  sat-  heartedness  of  Moli^re,  or  Voltaire,  or  old  George 
ires,  everybody  knows,  and  wishes  for  his  ashes  the  Buchanan,  who  wrote  the  ferocious  **  Francisca- 
peace  that  his  beautiful  verses  implore  for  those  nus,'' and  thepungenf  Fratre8Fraterrimi,''orof 
of  his  brother  !  Horace,  high  priest  to  the  devo-  Butler,  or  Dr.  Donne  ?  There  was  no  need  of  Cole- 
tees  o£saooir  vivre,  chastises  with  rods  of  myrtle,  ridge's  elaborate  preface  to  the  **  Fire,  Famine,  and 
And  why  do  we  hear  so  much  of  the  **  grossness"  Slaughter,"  to  convince  us  that  literary  bitterness 
of  poor  old  Juvenal  ?  Sometimes  we  hear  him  de-  does  not  come  from  malignity.  The  genuine  satire 
scribed  as  a  butcher  ;  sometimes  as  an  exhausted  is  an  utterance  of  scorn  which  may  hate — as,  iu- 
old  voluptuary,  turning  to  rail  at  vices  which  he  deed,  who  ought  not  to  hate — baseness  ;  but  hatet 
had  **  used  up.''  But  his  was  not  an  age  for  using  without  meanness,  from  the  very  love  of  the  good 
light  weapons.  It  was  a  war  like  Thor's  attack  on  and  noble.  We  cheer  on  Apollo  when  he  is  at- 
the  serpent,  Midgard.  His/<wce5,  too,  were  always  tacking  the  serpent — ^Thor  when  his  mallet  is  about 
lowered  before  the  old  genius  of  his  country ;  to  ring  on  the  Frost-giant.  We  know  that  Cicero 
wherever  a  divine  power  came  along,  they  bowed  was  one  of  the  warmest-hearted  men  that  ever 
in  due  reverence.  There  are  stray,  sad  gleams,  too,  lived ;  and  it  does  not  diminish  our  regard  for  him 
of  poetry,  as  in  the  passage  ending  with  the  mourn-  when  we  see  him  exhausting  language  to  heap 
ful,  musical,  pleruBque  sororibus  urruB,  But  does  infamy  on  the  plunderer  of  Sicily,  or  the  miscreant 
not  a  hearty  old  Roman  geniality  breathe  from  the  Piso. 

invitation  to  Persicus  in  the  eleventh  satire  1  It  would  seem  absurd  to  apply  the  rules  derived 
Persicus  is  to  come  to  that  grim  satirist's  Tiburtine  from  our  ideal  of  satire  to  every  concoctcr  of  politi- 
villa.  No  raw-head-and-bloody-bones  repast  awaits  cal  squibs,  with  an  air  of  solemn  measurement, 
him.  There  will  be  a  plump  kid,  Persicus,  my  boy.  This  would  be  to  practise  a  kind  of  hawkirlg  like 
fresh  from  the  banks  of  Titer —innocent  of  grass,  that  of  the  king  who  used  to  have  sparrows  trained 
and  scarcely  having  cropped  the  willow — a  most  to  catch  butterflies.  The  political  squib  is  a  fa- 
innocent  kiu,  with  more  milk  than  blood  in  him —  vorite  article  of  British  manufacture  ;  we  are  skilful 
(Charles  Lamb  would  have  gone  at  once^ — vegeta-  in  its  concoction,  as,  in  truth,  in  that  of  most  other 
bles,  eggs,  excellent  grapes.  We  will  aine  as  our  species  of  satire.  Within  the  circle  of  a  century, 
ancestors  used  to  dine.  We  will  have  a  modicum  did  we  not  produce  Butler,  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope? 
of  modest  wine,  and  we  will  hear  the  verses  of  the  — four  of  the  greatest  satirists  the  world  ever  saw. 
"  Diad"  and  of"  Virgil."  Hudibras,  unmatched  for  humor;  Dryden,  for  a 

Quid  refert,  tales  versus  qui  voce  legantur  ?-  ^^/g^  ^^^j^g'  ^^^^  invective,  with  smart  strokes 

.  of  sharpest  sense  ;  Swift,  whose  irony  IS  exquisite, 

We  cannot  expect  such  cheerful  feeling  to  pre-  who  scents  corruption  with  morbid  keenness,  and 

vail  often  in  a  heart  sick  with  the  contemplation  of  lavishes  on  it  his  wit  and  scurrility,  as  a  volcano 

the  brutal  greed,  cruelty,  stupidity,  and  manifold  sends  up  at  once  fire  and  mud ;  Pope,  perhaps  the 

baseness  of  the  time.     But  it  is  pleajsant  to  feel  most  finished  satirist  of  all — refining  satire  into  an 

this  cheerful  breath,  as  from  the  old  hills  of  Italy,  art,  putting  deliberately  on,  you  may  say,  like  the 

in  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  smoke,  foreign  oint-  poisoner  in  Browning,  a  glass  mask,  to  keep  his 

ments,  gigantic  kitchens,  and  all  sorts  of  sin.    Sad  features  covered,  while  he  prepares  his  subtle  poi- 

and  grim  old  Juvenal  had  the  honest  simplicity  of  sons.    Yes  ;  we  have  a  talent  lor  satire  in  England. 

one  of  the  old  rustic  gods  about  him,  and  the  bare  Perhaps,  to  be  sure,  we  never  attain  to  the  airi- 

manliness  of  his  humor  is  not  suited  to  the  morbid  Qess  of  the  French  epigram — 

squeamishness  of  efleminate  respectability.    Dry-  .,  ^. „.  _  ...^  ^p^^^  . 

j^   ,  .  J      i.  J  v.^«  rj.  ....  that  masterpiece  of  man ! 

den  s  genuine  good-nature  and  geniality  are  appa-  ^ 

rent 

acter. 

said  Thackeray,  in  his  last  year' 

he  spoke  of  the  faithful  friendships  of  the  great  and   hubbub  is  raised  round    him.      The   laws 

men  of  that  era.     Pope  was  cursed  with  a  morbid  against  which  the  unhappy  fellow  has  rebelled  are 


wantonly — say  sometimes  cruelly — attacked  ?     In  old  day  ? — The  public  were  always  first  reminded 
any  case,  Lord  Ilervey  was  a  miserable  worldling  of  their  duties  as  Britons,  and  their  moral  position 
and  courtier,  with  considerable  Walpolean  clever-  in  Europe  generally,  and  called  on  to  rejoice  sternly 
ness,  but  nothing  that  a  man  heartily  can  sympa-  in   the   coming  castigation.     Of  the   two   great 
thize  with.     Cibber  was  not  a  dunce.     Was  he  branches  into  which  satire  divides  itself— invective 
anything  ?     Has  our  English  literature  gained  any-  and  ridicule— perhaps  the  first  is  our  forte.     Dry- 
thing  from  such  as  he  and  his  fellow-victims?  den  confesses  tnat  he  preferred  Juvenal  to  Horace, 
They  are  at  best  mere  sacrifices  to  the  general  for  his  private  reading.    He  himself  shows  an  ex- 
cause  of   entomology.      They  were    mercilessly  am^le  of  merciless  violence.    Thus,  we  are  un- 
whipped.    Well,  better  they  should  roar  than  the  hesitatingly  assured  of  Shadwell— really,  by  the 
author  of  the  *  *  Dunciad"  keep  silence.    They  only  way,  a  clever  man — thai— 
owe  their  remembrance  to  the  fact  of  Pope^s  hav-      ^j^ij  ^  ^;^  y^^jj;^^  ^jj^^  »g  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
ing  satirized  them ;  as  you  remember  the  existence       pop  ^^^  in^h  that  is  not  fbol  is  rogue  ! 
of  a  beetle  by  the  marks  of  its  blood  on  the  wall.       «   ^,       , .,,     ,       ,  -    - 
Gay,  who  wrote  satirically  enough,  was  aa  good-       So  ChurchiU  solemnly  commences,  of  a  foe  :— 

natured  as  a  cherub.     Churchill^  who  is  perhaps,       With  that  small  cunning  which  in  fools  supplies, 
our  most  violent  satirist,  inspired  profound  aflleo-      And  amply,  too,  the  pla^  of  being  wise. 
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Again,  JunioB  calls  one  grsat  man  "  purely  and 

erfeotlv  bad."    And  Swiff  opone  a  battoij  on  the 
ah  poDlic  bodj'  (we  ore  quoting  fhim  memorj) 
wiUi— 


It  ia  our  finglish  way.  A  m^eatio  aeverity 
Buema  to  become  our  Datioual  seriouaneBa ;  we  feel 
that  the  nan  temnere  divoa  ia  to  be  taught  to  aome 
purpose,  while  we  are  about  it. — To  rerert,  bow- 
eter,  to  political  squibs. 

We  enjoy  the  reputAtion,  undoubtedly,  ofbeine 
the  first  caricaturieta  iu  Europe.  Our  Qilrays  and 
H.  B.'a  are  unmatched.  And  we  have  never  been 
withoutouTsquib-wrilers.  The  ballads aKunat  the 
"  Rump"  alone,  we  believe,  count  by  thouaanda. 
Cleveland,  the  royalist  satiriat,  went  throuch 
edition  after  edition.  Cowley's  wit  is  as  visible  in 
his  attack  on  the  Puritans  as  in  anything  of  bis 
we  have  left.  Villiera  and  Doraet'a  carmtna  pro- 
borta  were  renowned.  William  the  Third's  dia- 
easea;  Sir  Robert  Walpole'a  mUtreas;  Qiieen 
Caroline's  hate  of  her  son  ;  the  Georges'  affection 
for  Hanover — tlieir  bad  English — their  (jueer  waya 
— their  amoia — occupied  a  cycle  of  aatinats.  Wal- 
pole's  letters  are  always  registering  the  last  "  copy 
of  veraee,"  which  had  aimed  at  inflietiag  niaery 
on  his  king,  hie  rivals,  or  bia  uncle.  Fnlteoey  wrote 
squiba,  and  ao  did  CheeterOeld.  Bolliumroke'a 
lately  eloquence  compkina  of  the  "  flowera" 
..."  gathered  at  Billingsgata,"  by  his  enemies, 
to  annoy  him.  And  to  Uiis  hour,  the  orthodox 
reviewer  of  the  day  stilt  thinks  it  the  proper  thing 
to  mention  Sir  Charles  Uanbury  Williams,  the 
great  gay  libeller  of  tho  last  century,  an  elegant, 
witty  gentleman,  always  ready  to  embody  the 
scandal  of  the  hour  in  neat  and  flowing  verses.  It 
become  an  .irt  to  do  this  kind  of  thing — an  art  like 
that  of  tha  eiirly  poisoners,  who  conveyed  dflath  in 
perfumed  soitp,  zloves,  Sowen.  So  that  even 
period  of  political  movement  has  its  knot  of  libel- 
leiB  : — the  "  KoUiad"  is  succeeded  by  the  "  Anti* 
Jacobin  ;"  then  comes  the  era  (rf  the  "  Twopennv 
Poet-Bog,"  which  is  followed  by  the  tory  tnumpn 
of  the  Mn  Bull ;  till,  lost — which  was  the  upshot 
oTthe  whole,  and  natural  development  of  the  aya- 
tem — it  led  to  abysses  of  blackguardism  (in  the 
Age,  £c,),  whore  not  even  the  sturdiest  critic  can 
be  expected  to  follow. 

Just  before  the  period  of  the  "  Anti-JacoMn," 
the  great  aquib-writer  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Woloot, 
the  famous  Pelgr  Pindar.  The  doctor  was  a  Dev- 
onshire man — had  served  as  physician  iu  Jamaica 
under  Sir  Wiliinm  Trelawney — was  afWwards  in 
holy  orders.  He  was  a  man  of  lair  acquirements, 
amateur  in  art  and  music,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  a  much  luore  respectable  kind  of  person  than 
you  would  expect  from  his  reputation,  or,  indeed, 
&om  some  ol  his  writings  ;  for  the  doctor  was 
decidedly  coarse.  To  be  sure,  there  are  decrees 
of  coarseness.  We  should  perhaps  be  harah,if  we 
were  to  say  that  he  was  ever  exactly  bladgjiard!!/. 
Una  must  remember  the  time,  and  one  must  judge 
a  man  of  the  world  by  the  standard  of  his  class. 
There  is  about  Peter,  then,  a  eertain  "  ader- 
dinner"  kind  of  coarsaDeas — a  looM,  rough  wn 
of  talking,  seaaoned  with  frD5*eI—qii]la  intclenble 
DOW,  of  course  ;  but  auoh  aa,  then  la 'good  leaaon 
to  believe,  was  onoe  not  onknown  in  cinlea  OT  men 


well-bora,  bred,  and  educated,  according  to  tbur 
lime ;  and  which,  we  dar«  sav,  ia  still  kDOwn 
among  bagmen,  American  slave-dealers,  and  thiek- 
skinned  talkers  of  many  sorts.  The  doctor  was  A 
libeller  of  immense  f^lity,  and  certainly  had 
real  humor.  Perhaps  some  of  our  teadeie  may  bo 
curious  to  see  a  specimen.  We  transcrilMi  (aam 
the  respectable  five  volume  edition  of  IS12)  one  of 
the  many  attacks  which  he  made  on  George  tb« 
Third.  The  peculiarity  in  that  kind's  way  of 
talking  was  a  favorite  subject  of  the  writer.  He  ia 
here  narrating  a  visit  paid  by  the  monarch  on  ft 
OHwress,   in   company  with    the   Earl   of   Pem:- 

From  Solisbory  ChuTDb  to  Wilton  Oouae,  so  grand, 
Retomed  the  mighty  ruler  of  the  land  : 

"Mj  lord,  yon 'le  got  Bne  Btataes,"  sud  the  king — 
"  A  few,  beneath  your  royal  notice,  air," 
Replied  Lord  Pembrolie.—"  Stir,  my  lord,  stir,  stir; 

Let 's  see  them  all,  all,  all,  all,  everything." 

"  Who  'b  this  .'—who 's  this  i    Who  'a  (Ids  Bne  ftDoir 


Knight,  or  a  buooet,  tny  lord  I 
Oneofmii  male' 
This,  widi  a  t< 


,et,  my  lord  t 
gt  What,m, 


'  'T  ia  Ikrcnii 


t7,  my  lord,  who  's  that  big  Mow,  tliere?*' 

cults,"  replied  Uie  ihriaking  peer. 

Strang  fellow,  hey,  my  lord !  strong  feUow,  hej ! 
Cleaned  stables  ;  cracked  a  lion  like  a  flea  : 
Killed  snakes,  great  anakea,  that  in  a  ondle  Gmnd  him. 
The  queen,  queen  'a  ooming  :  wrap  an  apron  nrand 

This  is  the  kind  of  bufibonery  which  the  dootor 
produced,  which  everyl>ody  read ,  and  which  min- 
isters stood  in  awe  of.  The  sale  of  his  "  poeoM" 
was  something  enormous.  His  reputation  Woiuht 
down  onponents  enough.  Isaac  Disraeli  Seaned 
his  youthful  weapon  on  him,  but  made  the  doctor'! 
acquaintance,  and  lived  on  good  and  &iondly  tonM 
with  hiui.  GiS>rd,  who  was  the  tory  boll^  oT  faia 
day,  published  an  "Epistia  to  Peter  Pindar;" 
but  QiSard  was  no  match  for  him.  The  doctor 
hod  humor  Gtr  beyond  hisaasailant'a  and  mode  the 
most  ferocious  and  personal  attacks  on  him.  How 
strange  it  aeems  to  read,  in  grave  biographical 
language,  of  two  men — both  iond  of  letters,  both 
dear  to  their  own  Mends,  and  with  some  qualitiea 
worthy  of  bve — "  GiSird  published  his  so-and-so 
aninst  Wolcot ;  to  which  the  doctor  replied  by  a 
'Cut  at  a  Cobbler!'" 

The  "  cobbler"  was,  indeed,  a  capital  point  for 
a  satirist.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that 
con  happen  to  a  man  of  talent,  in  this  country>  >b 
to  be  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  '.  That 
bet,  at  oil  events,  will  never  be  forgiven  him. 
"  Ifioes"  will  be  pardoned,  for  they  were  com- 
mitted in  hot  youth.  To  renounce  his  early  opin- 
ions, ia  perhaps  the  next  most  damning  blot ;  still, 
it  is  sometimes  conceded  that  this  may  be  maturity 
of  jndgmeot,  a  riper  knowledge,  and  thB"exen]isa 
oTasoanddiscmWHi."  Bat  if  he  be  sprung  fironv 
the  (dierM  of  k  "  oofabler,"  oragrocer,  or  abaibar 
— the  shadow  of  the  parental  establiEihment  will 
datken  hSa  path  thiot^  life.     The  tory  reviewg 
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jrill  bring  forward  the  fact,  as  a  conclasive  reply 
X)  his  argument  for  a  reform  of  the  constitutioo — 
IS  an  additional  reason  for  reiecting  the  **emenda- 
tdons"  in  bis  edition  of  a  classic.  **  Not  that  I 
fthink  any  the  worse  of  him  for  it — bat — "  and 
Snob  looks  unatterabb  things.  A  reform  may  be 
iH  progress  in  such  matters  now,  but  it  was  not  so 
m  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing.  Indeed, 
Are  might  draw  up  a  list  of  rules  derived  from  the 
^arty-satirists  (the  smallest  of  all  satirists,  of 
course),  how  to  use  this  kind  of  reproach  to  the 
^atest  advantage. 

Gi£&rd*s  autobiography,  prefixed  to  his  transla- 
tion of  Juvenal,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  in  our  languaee.  It  sets  forth,  with  the 
plainest,  barest,  most  business-like  air,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  stories  of  ^struggles  and  priva- 
tions, ending  in  reputation  and  prosperity,  that 
can  be  read  anywnere.  The  poor,  oowed,  un- 
healthy boy — he  had  been  rejected  as  '*  too  small'' 
at  a  storehouse ;  he  had  done  menial  work  to  the 
skipper  of  a  coaster;  he  was  *'  bound  apprentice 
to  a  shoemaker"  (the  satirical  for  which  is  **  cob- 
bler") ;  and  the  imaginative  eye  may  behold  him 
at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  barely  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  **  working  out  my  algebra 
problems,  on  pieces  of  leather  beat  flat,  with  an 
awl. "  In  all  England  there  was  not  a  more  utterly 
forlorn  boy  than  William  Giflford  in  1776.  Other 
men  have  been  as  poor — Heyne,  for  instance  ;  but 
to  be  so  far  behind  in  culture,  so  late,  was  the 
worst  part  of  the  business.  In  1795  he  was  the 
most  popular  satirist  in  England  ;  he  published  his 
*<  Juvenal"  in  1802,  and  in  1809  he  was  chosen  to 
edit  the  "  Quarterly."  Bvron  spoke  of  him,  at 
the  time  when  Byron  was  the  most  popular  v^iter 
of  his  country,  as  his  **  literary  father." 

This  was  the  man  who,  next  to  George  Canning, 
occupies  the  most  notable  place  in  the  history  of 
the  *'  Anti- Jacobin."  A  benevolent  Cookesley  had 
taken  him  up ;  a  magnificent  Grosvenor  had  pushed 
him  on.  He  had  been  to  Oxford.  He  had  been 
drilled  and  developed  into  being  the  sturdy  de- 
fender of  the  old  British  ideas  in  politics  and  liter- 
ature. They  made  him  '*  Paymaster  of  the 
Gentlemen  Pensioners."  There  he  was — the  pre- 
cise man  that  ^'  hide-bound  toryism"  needed  ;  a 
pedant,  by  nature  and  by  culture  ;  enveloped  in  a 
suit  of  spiritual  leather,  and  impervious  to  every- 
thing new,  everything  original,  within  and  witn- 
out.  Here  was  iust  the  man — ^Vaucasuon  could 
not  have  made  a  better  one  to  order — to  denounce 
the  **  enormities"  of  the  French  Revolution  from  the 
fire-side  point  of  view,  to  abuse  and  deride  the 
Coleridges,  the  Shelleys,  the  Keatses. 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  ^*  Autobiography,"  looking 
back  kindly  and  charitably  to  those  early  days, 
and  desirous  of  taking  a  solemn  and  peaceful 
farewell  of  contemporaries,  good  or  bad,  can  find 
in  that  large  heart  of  his  no  comer  for  William 
Gifi!)rd.  We  cannot  wonder  at  that;  though 
indeed  when,  at  this  distance  of  time,  one  comes 
fresh  and  without  bitter  recollections  to  look  at 
the  dead  old  reviewer  of  the  *'  Quarterly,"  one 
recognizes  something  of  the  stuff  of  humanity — 
something  in  the  patient,  sturdy,  wooden  energy 
of  the  man,  which  impresses  one  with  a  not  un- 
pleasant idea  of  him.  One  thinks  of  him  as  of 
some  ancient  grave-digger  working  away  in  dig- 

fiog  gpives  for,  it  may  be,  the  ^onng,  and  t& 
eautiful — faithful  to  the  post,  with  no  sort  of 
spiritual  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment— ^but  still  faithful,  tough — ^with  glimpses  of 


a  rude  humor,  and  dim  consciousness  that  here  is 
his  work  anyhow,  and  that  he  will  lab<»r  to  tbe 
last  in  it.  You  may  study  him  as  a  genuine  IMton 
of  his  kind.  And,  though  his  sea  experiences  had 
not  been  of  the  romantic  yachting  kind,  God 
knows,  thirty  years  found  him  still  with  a  *'  love 
of  the  sea," — though  up  to  his  ears  in  commenta- 
ries on  Juvenal,  and  **  brushings  away"  of"  liter- 
ary flies!"  Nay,  it  is  on  record,  that  he  could 
not  sit  down  to  compose  those  diatribes  which 
enraged  Hazlitt,  unless  there  sat  in  the  room  to 
cheer  him  with  her  presence,  an  ancient  plebeian 
female,  to  whom  he  had  a  "  Platonic"  attachment ! 
So  he  had  a  heart  then,  and  had  not  expended  it 
all  in  ferocious  iambics !  We  would  ask  that 
ancient  female,  were  she  still  in  the  flesh,  whether 
there  was  not  a  better  William  Gifford,  than  the 
bowed,  keen-eyed,  grim,  wooden  man,  who  scowled 
at  Hunt  in  the  room  where  he  was  first  pointed 
out  to  him  ? 

Hunt  is  right  in  denying  him  "  genius."  His 
**  Baviad"  and  "MsBviad"  are  Very  poor  produc- 
tions. A  vigor  of  abuse,  with  now  and  then  a 
glimpse  of  grim  humor,  distinguishes  them ;  all 
the  rest  is  imitation  of  Pope,  and  personal  violence. 
It  looks  very  absurd  now,  that  ferocious  onslaught 
on  the  poor  clique  of  "  Delia  Gruscans,"  mm 
Mrs.  Piozzi  downwards.    Fancy — 

Weston  !  who  slunk  from  truth's  imperious  light, 
SweUs  like  a  filthy  toad  with  secret  spite ; 


and — 


Reptile  accursed ! 


What  crime  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  object 
of  this  vituperation  1  He  had  written  ridiculous 
verses !  Poor  Mrs.  Piozzi  figures  as  *^  Thrale's 
Grey  Woman,"  and  her  and  her  colleagues'  verses 
are  described 


The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic  brains. 

The  triumph  of  such  satires  was  the  triumph 
of  tbe  old  repute  of  our  heroic  metre — which,  when 
it  marched  abroad  with  decent  energy,  bore  about 
it  the  respectable  air  of  olden  times,  Uke  an  ancient 
carriage  glittering  with  armorial  bearing.  For 
the  satirist  always  bore  in  England  something  dig- 
nified and  ministerial  in  the  way  of  reputation. 
He  was  looked  on  as  a  public  officer,  and  called 
himself  Censor ;  till  he  passed  into  beadledom, 
like  other  great  officials. 

Giffi)rd  has  credit  given  him,  in  the  edition 
before  us,  for  a  share  in  the  "  Loves  of  tbe 
Triangles"  and  the  "New  Morality;"  but  the 
most  memorable  things  in  the  poetry  of  tbe 
"  Anti- Jacobin"  are  from  a  different  band.  For 
example,  the  parody  on  Southey's  *'  Inscription" 
for  the  cell  where  Henry  Marten  was  oonfin^,  and 
the  thrice  famous  **  Knife-grinder,"  bear  the  joint 


the  island  of  Idalta  has  associated  the  name  of 
<<  Frere"  with  that  of  the  scholars  of  his  day. 
But  the  name  of  ^^  Classic  Canning"  ^ves  to  the 
**  Anti- Jacobin"  the  lustre  by  which  it  lives,  and 
raises  its  fiery  squibs  into  literary  constellations. 

*^  Classio  Canning"  had  come  up  to  London — 
the  handsome,  genuemanly  youth,  with  his  noble 
brow  and  his  fine  dexterous  intellect — ^the  model 
'<  yoong  genUeman"  of  his  time.  He  had  been 
the  yery  oleyerest  boy  that  had  perhaps  ever  ap- 
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peared  in  a  public  school,  and  the  author  of  a 
Latin  "  prize  poem,"  which  excited  the  wonder 
of  mankind — ^at  Oxford.  He  was  a  master  of  de- 
bating weapons.  If  the  highest  ideal  of  a  life  be 
parliamentary  success,  and  the  best  qualities  those 
which  insure  that  triumph,  never  was  a  candi- 
date better  fitted  for  the  career.  While  a  "  House 
of  Commons"  was  a  debating  assembly,  in  which 
two  bodies  of  gentlemen  contended  for  mastery 
under  traditionary  flags,  the  people  lookins  on  from 
afar  with  admiration,  and  a  convulsed  Europe 
aff)rdingr  the  grandest  speculative  subjects  to  dis- 
cuss— why,  what  could  he,  as  a  gifted  youth,  do 
better  than  go  in  and  cry,  '*  Here  am  I !'' 


Skilful  in  ethics,  and  logic,  in  Pindar,  and  poets,  on- 
rivalled. 

**  I,  too,  can  fizht,  and  make  my  way  like  the 
best  of  you !"  The  time  required  a  very  good 
fighter  too,  for  it  was  now  becoming  a  very  sore 
problem,  and  destined  to  occupy  some  considerable 
time  in  its  solution — how  lone  this  kind  of  debat- 
ing assembly,  which  was  caUed  the  **  House  of 
Commons,"  could  be  expected  to  go  on  without 
entirely  new  conditions  of  action  and  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  so  that  you  had  not  only  to  fight,  if  you 
were  ministerial,  the  band  who  desired  to  be  min- 
isterial, but  YOU  had  to  keep  what  they  call  at  sea 
your  **  weather-eye"  looking  out  during  the  time, 
for  the  general  safety  of  the  estaolishroent, 
threatened  by  **  deluges"  abroad,  and  a  general 
thunder-muttering  everywhere.  Canning's  mem- 
ory is  aflectionately  regarded  in  this  country — 
partly  for  his  fine  genial  qualities,  the  heat  and 
the  light  that  radiated  from  him,  and  made  him 
lovable  among  mere  politicians  ;  chiefly,  however, 
for  the  holier  light  of  hope,  which  played  around 
him,  just  when  he  was  taken  from  us.  But  it  is 
assuredly  difficult  to  get  at  his  real  convictions  on 
the  ^at  problem  of  the  day,  when  he  entered 
public  life,  or  to  see  what  was  the  notion  of  duty 
which  he  had  laid  to  heart,  and  deterro^"  ^a  to  act 
on ;  or  how  far,  indeed,  his  moral  position  was 
higher  than  that  of  a  young  Macedonian  prince, 
who,  having  proved  his  descent,  enters  to  combat 
in  the  great  Olympic  games  of  the  world.  His 
'^  opinions"  were  always  known  to  be  liberal  in  his 
youth  ;  and  he  enters  public  life  a  squire  of  Tory 
Pitt's.*  However,  our  special  business  is  not 
with  that  question,  strictly  relevant  as  it  is. 
Canning  had  peculiarly  a  fighting  man's  qualities ; 
in  particular,  he  had  a  vein  of  pleasantry  native 
and  genial  in  him,  and  which  descended  firesh  as 
dew  on  that  hot  and  dry  assembly. 

The  **  Anti-Jacobin"  was  started  in  1797,  and 
the  first  number  appeared  on  the  20th  of  November 
of  that  year,  under  the  title  of  the  *<  Anti-Jacobin 
Review. "  Gifford  did  the  *  *  heavy  business" — the 
general  butchering  and  slaughtenng  department ; 
Canning  and  John  Hookham  Frere  the  elegant  and 
vivacious  satire,  and  the  only  satire  worth  remem- 
bering. The  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a  scholarly 
and  able  man,  contributed  occasionally,  particularly 
Latin  verses.  The  other  colktborateurs  are  not 
worth  the  recording  ink.  The  purport  of  the  work 
is  signified  in  its  title.  It  was  to  make  war  on  the 
French  Revolution,  and  all  that  pertained  thereto  ; 
on  the  French  Directory,  and  the  English  sympa- 
thizers ;  on  all  new  literature  firom  siupicioiiB 
quarters ;    on    German    dramatic    importations. 

*  The  weakest  port  of  Mr.  BelPs  agreeable  Uognphy 
ii  that  relating  to  this  phase  of  Oaniiiiii^'s  life. 


This  was  comprehensive  enough.  The  full  force 
of  the  lash  fell,  of  course,  on  the  French  **  miscre- 
ants." The  terror  of  the  orthodox  at  that  time, 
and  the  wild  agitation  on  one  side  and  the  other, 
of  old  and  young  Europe,  we,  who  only  read  of  it, 
can  iust  dimly  fancy,  as  we  can  fancy  the  Lisbon 
earthquake.  It  certainly  was  not  from  Giffords, 
and  such-like  heavy  or  light  writers  of  satirical 
squibs,  that  you  could  expect  a  deep  glance  or  an 
earnest  laying  to  heart  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Revolution.  Few  knew,  few  were  great  enough  to 
know,  that  in  that  storm,  awful  as  it  was,  the 
**  Lord  was  abroad!"  But  most  people  could 
judge  of  the  outward  phenomena,  more  or  less,  by 
the  standard  of  their  own  parish,  or  their  own 
House  of  Commons.  Let  it  oe  said  at  once,  that 
the  **  An ti- Jacobin"  poetry  can  have  no  value  as  a 
protest — does  not  rank  with  high  satire,  but  prop- 
erly with  conventional  and  squib-satire.  For 
such  cleverness  and  veracity  as  it  had,  we  would 
give  it  all  due  credit.  And  let  us  begin  accord- 
ingly by  quoting  the  reputed  gem  of  the  collection 
— the  **  Knife-grinder.'' 

There  were  at  that  time,  of  course,  plenty  of 
republican  converts  in  this  country,  ana  doubtless 
they  were  ready  enough  to  make  proselytes .  Here 
was  a  good  subject;  and  Mr.  Sou  they,  then  a 
young  man  of  very  different  views  from  those 
which  he  subsequently  held,  happily  supplied  a 
satiric  form,  by  his  introduction  or  **  Sapphics." 

SAPPHICS. 

THE  FBIEKD  OP   HUMANITT   AND  THE   KNIFE-CIRUn>E&. 

FRIEND  OF  HTTMANITT. 

Needy  Knifi^-grinder  !  whither  are  you  going  ? 
Rough  is  the  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order — 
Bleak  blows  the  blast ;  your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in 't. 

So  have  your  breeches ! 

Weary  Knife-grinder !  little  think  the  proud  ones, 
Who  m  their  coaches  roll  along  the  tumpike- 
-road,  what  hard  work  *t  is  crying  all  day  **  Knives  and 

Scissors  to  grind  0 !" 

Tell  me,  Knifb-grinder,  how  yon  came  to  grind  knives  ? 
Bid  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  ? 
Was  it  the  squire  ?  or  parson  of  the  parish  ? 

Or  the  attorney  ? 

Was  it  the  squire,  for  killing  of  his  game  ?  or 
Covetous  parson,  for  his  tithes  distraining  ? 
Or  roguish  lawyer,  made  you  lose  your  little 

All  in  a  lawsuit  ? 

(Have  you  not  read  the  "  Rights  of  Man,"  by  Tom 

Paine?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Ready  to  fidl,  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 

Pitiful  story. 

KNIFE-GRINDER. 

Story  !  Qod  bless  you  !  I  havo  none  to  tell,  sir, 
Only  last  night  a-drinking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  see,  were 

Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice  ; 
Justice  Oldmixon  put  me  in  the  parish- 

-Stocks  for  a  vagrant 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  Honor's  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  yon  win  give  me  sixpence  ; 
But  for  mj  part  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  politics,  sir. 


THE   POETRY  OF   THE   ANTI-JACOBIN. 


^  thee  d d  Erst — 


Sordid,  unfeeling,  raprobate,  degraded, 
SpirilleBS  outcast ! 
^Sicki  the  knift-grindiT ,  ovtrliirnt  hit  vihtel, 
and  txit  in  a  traniport  of  Bepuilican  en- 
thitiiaim  and  uaivtrial  pkUanlhropy.'] 

Such  U  the  famous  "  Rnife-grinder,"  which  cod- 
vulsed  the  whiss  of  England  with  comio  deligrht. 
Our  editor  thints  it  '>  UDnecesBory  to  speak"  oTit, 
and  subsides  into  rapturous  silence.  Sot  oalj  did 
it  make  the  hit  implied  in  its  frequent  quotation, 
but  it  has  hod  a  contiuuod  iuQueuce  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tho  emploTnient  of  "sapphic"  metre  in 
English.  We  doutjt  not  that  it  ueteircd  maoy  an 
Hppirant  from  iblloiving  Mr.  Soutbey  io  his  metri- 

'  ■        *      This,however,isnotall.    Writers 


on  the  great  queation  of  classical  n 
it  to  hare  injured  our  appreciatioQ  of  tlie  real 
lloratian  Bsppliic  itself.  Air.  Clough  eooceives  it 
to  hare  conormed  our  habitual  "misTeoding"  of 
that  metre  ("  CbssicalMuseum,"  vol.  iv.,p.  347) ; 
and  over  its  "  nell-kDOvia  jingle"  the  learned 
Donaldson  has  shed  erudite  tears'  (See  "Vnr~ 
foniaous,"  note  to  p.  276.) 

Now,  allowing  for  all  this  hubbub,  is  it  any- 
thing more  than  a  rathet  Bmurt  copy  of  rerses,  such 
as  our  comic  publicntioos  of  the  day  often  enougli 
furnish  us  with !  We  doubt  if  a  reader  pampered 
with  modem  pleasantry  would,  on  coining  to  it  for 
the  first  time,  fresh  from  "  Punch,"  think  it  itny- 
thing  but  a  squib  of  ordinary  clevernesa.  As  a 
burlesque  of  Southey's  "  Widow,"  however,  it  was 
fair  enough.  We  could  hardly  wish  such  lines  aa 
the  following  to  be  spared: 

Cold  WAS  the  night  wind  ;  drifting  fast  the  snow  felt ; 
Wide  were  the  downs,  and  shelterless  and  naked  ; 
When  a  poor  wanderer  struggled  on  her  journey, 
Weary  and  waysore. 

Drear  were  the  downs,  more  dreary  her  reflections  ; 
Cold  was  the  night  xind.  colder  nos  her  bosom  ; 
Slie  hod  DO  home,  the  world  nos  all  before  her. 
She  had  DO  shelter. 

The  radical  objection  to  this  sort  of  TersiEcation 
is,  Dot  that  it  is  founded  on  a  miaappreheosion  of 
the  metre  it  imitates  (and  it  ia  only  an  ear-imita- 
tion of  the  ordinary  jingle),  but  that  it  is  an 
altogether  unsuitable  vehicle  for  the  thought  and 
feeling  it  is  intended  to  convey.  The  "  poor  wan- 
derer is  made  to  Irol,  nnd  weary  and  bore  ua, 
without  ci[citing  our  sympathy  at  all.  This  eiotic 
uii'trQ  Ima  none  of  the  magic  force  which  beloogs 
to  our  native  rhythm,  and  which  deepens  tenfold 
the  impression  of  A  fact  or  a  aeotiment.  The  par- 
ody on  tho  "inscription"  mentioned  above  iscer- 
tninlj  clever.  We  give  the  reader  the  benefit  of 
it,  picfixing  the  "inscription"  itaelf : — 


Did  Nsture'i  fair  varietia  eiist ; 

He  never  saw  the  sun's  delightftil  beama, 

Save  when  throagb  yon  high  bars  he  poured  *  sad 

And  broken  splendor.     Dost  thou  ask  his  crime? 

He  had  rebelled  against  the  king,  and  sat 

In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 

Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth, 

Aad  peace  and  liberty.     Wild  dreams  I  but  such 

Aa  Plato  loved  ;  soch  as  with  holy  leal 

Our  KliltoD  worshipped.    Blessed  hopes  !  awhile 

From  maa  oitliheld,  even  to  the  latter  days 

When  Christ  shall  come,  and  all  things  be  fulfilled  ! 

[■ 


For  the  Door  of  a  Ctll  in  JVeagate,  viktre  Mrt. 
Brownri^f!,  the  Preniice-cide.  U'lH  confined  pit' 
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For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind 
Here  Marten  lingered.    Ottea  have  then  walls 
Echoed  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tread 
He  paced  around  his  prisoa  ;  not  to  him 


Here  Bronurigg  lingered.     OAen  have  these  cells 

Echoed  her  bl;i!<phcmie9,  ns  with  shrill  Yoice 

She  screamed  for  fresh  Geneva.     Not  to  her 

Did  the  blithe  field*  ofTothlU,  or  thy  street, 

St.  Giles,  ils  Ciir  varietitu  expand  i 

Till  at  the  last,  in  slow-drawn  cart  she  went 

To  execution.    Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  ! 

She  whipped  iwo/emaie  'prentictt  iodeaVi, 

And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.     For  her  mind 

Shaped  strictest  plans  of  discipline.    Sage  schemes  ! 

Such  as  Lyciii'gus  taught;  when  at  the  shrine 

or  the  Ortliyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 

The  little  Spirtiitis  ;  sucb  as  erst  chastised 

Our  Milton,  when  at  college.     For  this  act 

bid  Browni'igg  saving.     Harsh  laws  !     But  time  shall 

When  France  shall  reign,  and  all  laws  be  repealed  '. 

We  know  few  piirodies  superior  to  this.  Still 
our  admiration  keeps  on  this  side  idolatir.  We 
sro  tempted  to  inquire  mildly,  v.'\\.\i  Leigh  Hunt  in 
his"  AutobiogRipny,"whetneron"  undue  amount 
of  fame"  Iius  not  been  allotted  to  Cauoing  for 
these  jcitr  (Tesprit?  Perhaps  it  is,  that  there  is 
little  wit  and  humor  among  our  public  men  ;  as- 
suredly epigrama  niake  a  tremendous  sensation  io 
St.  Stephen's,  which  seem  fiat  und  ponderous  to 
common  people  out  of  doors. 

Gifibrd  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  humor- 
ous attractions  of  the  periodical.  His  fiin  is  like 
the  fun  of  a  Squeers — a  savage  and  ghastly  pleaa- 
antrv.  This  was  the  weapon  he  used  nfferwarde 
in  tne  "Quarterly  Review"  against  critics  like 
Hazlitt,  and  poets  like  Keats.  The  "  Anti-Joco- 
bin's"  judgmenta  have  of  course  turned  out  badly  , 
enough.  It  attacked  Coleridge,  and  called  God- 
win and  Holcroft  "creeping  creatures."  To  sec 
how  Oiflord  fails  in  liumor.  it  is  only  needful  to 
glance  at  those  parts  of  bis  "  Juvenal"  which  re- 
quired that  quality — tu  compare,  for  instance,  his 
rendering  of  the  minage  of  Codrus  with  that  of 
Dirden. 

Few  people  read  tho  "  Loves  of  the  Triangles," 
in  whicn  Canning's  hand  woa  employed,  for  fo» 
have  read  Darwin's  "  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  which 
it  burlesques.  The  parody  grows  flat,  alter  a  few 
Itnea  have  put  you  in  posaession  of  the  idea  of  the 
burlesque.  The  ingenious  notion  of  Donvin  was 
to  "  enlist  imapnation  under  the  banners  of  soi- 
enoe."  To  this  end  be  devotes  a  long  poem,  in 
whioh  the  Poman  verse  is  pslnfiilly  echoed  and 
reechoed,  to  aetcribing  the  "  sexual  system  of 
Linneeni,"  and  so  endeavors  to  impersonate  poet- 
ioally  the  flower  u  divided  and  classified  by  the 
botanist  E.  Q.  "  Qalantlia  nivalis.  Tho  Snow- 
drop.   Six  males,  one  female."    Such  is  the  so- 


entific  description  of  that  well-beloved    flower,  the  sur&ce  of  public  moyements  which  were  \x\ 

Hero  comes  the  worthy  doctor *8  foeiic  one  :  at  bottom !     One  can  scarcely  presenre  one*8  gray 

i^J)  hy  the  by,  while  one  weighs  this  kind  of  mao- 

Warm  with  sweet  blushes  bright  Galantha  glows  utacture  in  tne  critical  scales.    But  this  "  Anti- 

And  prints  with  frolic  step  the  melting  snows  ;  Jacobin"    poetry  has    been    so  long    cried  up, 

O'er  silent  floods,  white  hills,  and  glittering  meads,  applauded,  roared  at,  chuckled  oyer,  that  it  is  by 

Six  rival  swains  the  playful  beauty  leads.  no  means  a  superfluous  task  to  give  a  hint  or  two 

,  -  -  as  to  its  real  yidue.  The  big-wigs  that  it  shook 
He  would  be  a  clever  fellow  who  could  see  the  are  gone  to  the  limbo  of  old  wigs.  The  ideas,  in- 
poetry  of  the  snowdrop  here !  The  doctor's  at^  stitutions,  prejudices,  passions,  which  it  main- 
tempt  was  indeed  a  difficult  one.  He  had  to  take  tained  and  supported,  have  lost  immensely  since 
the  flower,  after  science  had  divided  it,  put  the  itg  time  in  power  and  importance.  The  writers 
disjecta  membra,  Medea-faahion,  into  the  caldron  y^hom  it  ridiculed,  and  whom  its  contributors  rid- 
of  his  imagination,  and  bring  out  a  poetic  unity  !  iculed  for  long  years,  have  emerged  from  behind 
His  book  is  the  failure,  the  monotonous  failure,  of  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  hate,  and 


.   _  _  _  _  __  advancing  ._   

in  which :—  reformer.    Poor  old  Giflford  sleeps  tranquilly — ^his 

The  obedient  jpulley,  strong  Mechanics  ply,  "^^^"^^  ^^  *^*  ^"^'  ^°"^^  !-Hind-opcrfl  5e- 

And  wanton  Optics  roll  the  melting  eye.  quwuur.                  ^ 

We  gave  above,  m  a  rapid  paragraph,  a  sketch 

Canning  also  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  of  the  "  developments*' inmich  our  pmitical  libel- 

*<  Rovers**-— a  happy  burlesque  of  the  imitations  of  ling  underwent  after  the  *'  Anti-Jacobin's**  time, 

the   German  sentimental  arama,  then  having  a  Moore  is  incomparably  the  first  performer  in  this 

mat  run  in  London.    To  this  parody  we  are  in-  line  that  our  literature  possesses.    His  lieht  airy 

debted  for  the  inexhaustible  joke — <*  A  sudden  satire  eflervesces  like  the  poison  in  the  VenetiaD 

thoueht  strikes  me!    Let  us  swear  an  eternal  glass.     We  shallsee  nothing  so  brilliant,  so  subtle 

friendship!"  so  searching,  so  Figaio-like,  again.     Theodore 

The  weakest  part  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  poetry  Hook*8  verse  we  always  thought  overrated.    Up 

is  that  which  is  intended  to  be  serious,  and  to  ex-  and  down  our  tory  literature  of  the  last  quarter  of 

Sress  the  indignation  of  the  Satiric  Muse.    "  New  a  century,  is  scattered  plentj^  of  brilliant  squib- 

lorality,"  which  is  attributed  to  Canning  and  writing,  the  work  of  such  geniuses  as  Maginn,  and 

Frere,  we  consider  the  worst  poem  in  the  coUec-  other  '*  Fraserians" — a  peculiar  school — satiric, 


tion.    The  assumption  of  moral  sternness  does  not  bacchanalian,  classical — a    school  which  prided 
sit  well  on  the  authors  of  the  '*  Knife-grinder.'*  itself  apparently  on  violence,  clasrical  literature. 


sincere  and  thinking  people  that  the  revolutiona-  oessftd  specimen.    Our  political  and  literary  wars 

ries^ven  some  of  worst  repute — had  at  bottom  now  go  on,  too,  with  decorum  and  moderation, 

an  ardent  sincerity  in  their  souls  during  that  ter-  Problems,  involving  matters  too  solemn  for  squib- 

rible  struggle,  which  is  more  honorable  and  re-  writing,  engage  our  statesmen.    Comic  publicly 

spectable  than  the  quasi-epicurean  position  of  the  tions,  haying  no  party  interests,  make  their  ftm 

orthodox  lampooner,  who  laughs  at  them  from  bis  and  satire  of  the  harmless  nature  which  does  not 

Rabelaisian  **  easy  chair.*'  Canning's  satire  some-  starve  *<  fiunilies.*     Dulness  rules  in  high  places, 

times  erred  against  good  taste,  but  oftener  against  Meanwhile,  the  genius  of  satire  embodies  itself  in 

good  feeling ;  and  in  this  poem  he  speaks  of-^  the  novel,  and  in  that  sphere  has  the  thousand-fold 

varieties  of  cant  to  war  aeainst.    Real  satire  is 

Roland  the  just,  with  ribands  in  his  shoes,  perhaps  recurrine  to  its  earfy  origin,  and  becoming 

And  Roland's  spouse,        .  dramatio.    At  aU  events,  a  Gifibrd  or  a  Mathias, 

or  any  solemn  old  censor  of  an  abusive  turn,  would 

in  a  tone  of  ungenerous  ribaldry,  and  verging  on  now  pass  for  a  '*  bore,"  and  that  only.    Their 

the  simious — the  lowest  form  that  satire  can  as-  kind  of  weapon  is  as  out  of  date  as  the  catapult, 

sume.  Indeed,  why  should  we  retain  the  solemn  ancient 

A  great  satirist,  as  we  have  indicated  above,  form  ?    The  spirit  of  satire  will  always  live  in  the 

is  a  large-hearted  man.    Burns  and  Dr.  Johnson  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  baseness,  dulness,  cant, 

— both  men  who  perpetually  emitted  satire — are  nonsense,  and  vnll  work  successfully  in  forms  suited 

admirable  instances.     And  a  mat  satire  enjoys  to  each  age.    The  *' English  Bards"  is  but  a  school 

the  vitality  of  great  poetry,  ana  has  its  verdict  to  exercise  ;  the  real  satirical  work  of  Byron  was 

give,  its  protest  to  make,  to  all  generations.    But  done  in  the  **  Juan,"  where  he  held  up  a  glass  to 

of  course  there  is  every  variety  of  degrees  in  this  as  the  age  with  a  venffcance — showed  it  what  a  lan- 

in  other  literary  departments,  and  so  we  are  per-  guid,  empty,  false  tning  it  was  ;  how  it  sneered  at 


jd  h^ 

have  neither  its  moral  position  nor  its  intellectual  As  for  our  defunct  friend  thus  brought  before 

qualities.  as — the  "  Anti-Jaoobin" — it  may  still  be  read  with 

If  we  ask,  then,  as  the  world  at  last  asks  of  everf  interest,  as  a  curiosity.    At  best,  however,  it  can 

5 reduction,  what  is  the  moral  upshot  of  the  *'  Anti-  only  be  a  curiosity ;  and  we  feel  as  if  we  had  been 

aoobin's"  achievements?  the  answer  must  be,  discoursing  speoulatiyely  on  the  mummy  of  some 

that  it  cleverly  ridiculed  what  was  laughable  <m  Iqng  dead  mime.. 


Vr  X&Vf AjCiOA-JjI!!     LfLY  imsji 
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Vrom  Hoaaehdd  Words. 
WHOLESALE  DIVING. 

Thb  first  of  September !  All  the  world  is  gone 
out  a  sporting  this  momins,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  time  and  partridges ;  though  the  Restaurant 
has  given  us  the  latter  for  the  last  two  or  three 
dayS)  and  though  most  of  us  complain  of  the  short- 
ness of  human  life.  The  weather  is  magnificent 
but,  alas !  I  am  no  shot.  Having  once  in  my  life 
blazed  away  at  covey  after  covey  the  livelong  day 
without  touching  a  single  feather,  the  birds  would 
be  insulted  by  being  popped  at  by  such  a  bungling 
hand  as  mine.  But,  never  mind  ;  other  resources 
are  at  hand.  The  waters  are  blue  and  calm  under 
a  eentle  breeze,  so  we  will  go  a  fishing  instead ; 
and  I  promise  you  such  sport  as  you  cannot  light 
upon  eveiy  dav.  Not  that  I  am  any  ^at  adept 
in  that  art  either  ;  but  I  delight  to  see  it  practised, 
especially  on  a  grand  scale,  or  in  a  remarkable  lo- 
cality. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  to  expect ;  our 
haul  this  morning  mip-A/  be  a  sunken  ship^s  cargo, 
a  forgotten  piece  of  old-fashioned  ordnance,  a 
wa^n-load  of  pearl  oysters,  a  few  bushels  of  coral, 
or,  if  you  like  it  better,  a  genuine  sample  of  Can- 
cale  oysters,  which  now  are  honestly  and  truly 
edible  seeing  that  the  month  has  at  last  got  an  r 
in  its  name.  I  say,  we  migfU  catch  any  of  these, 
but  shall  not  on  the  present  occasion,  because  our 
fishing  tackle  happens  to  be  engaged  on  special  ser- 
vice. Dr.  Paveme  says  that  he  must  first  finish 
his  job  of  stuobing  up  rocks  at  Chantereine  ;  but 
he  kindly  adds,  that  if  we  like  to  walk  with  him 
and  take  part  in  that  amusement,  we  are  perfectly 
at  liberty  so  to  do. 

Thanlcs,  good  doctor.  I  could  run  full  gallop  to 
the  spot ;  but  that  would  rather  prevent  our  chat- 
ting by  the  way.  And  these  men,  these  niue  reck- 
less fellows,  are  they  really  going  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  maintaining  no  communication  whatever 
with  tho  upper  air  ? 

Yes,  certainly,  at  nine  o*clock  the  boat  plunges, 
and  they  are  only  awaiting  our  arrival. 

And  have  they  no  apprehensions  about  the  con- 
sequences? Have  you  no  difficulty  in  getting 
hands? 

At  that  moment,  for  answer,  a  man  advances  to 
the  doctor,  takes  off  his  hat,  and  begs  for  a  iob  of 
work  in  the  Diving  Boat.  He  is  not  wantea  ;  the 
list  is  full.  A  few  steps  further  bring  us  in  sight 
of  the  wonder,  which  lies  floating  in  the  sea,  ready 
to  perform  its  duties. 

Chantereine,  I  ought  to  tell  you,  is  a  suburb  of 
Cherbourg — the  Plymouth  of  France — occupied  by 
dockyards  and  arsenals,  which  is  said  to  owe  its 
name  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Empress  Maude 
'*  sinking  out"  in  a  storm  at  sea,  and  building  a 
chapel  here  afterwards  in  obedience  to  the  vows 
made  during  her  fright.  The  mouth  of  one  of  the 
basins  opening  into  the  sea  is  obstructed  by  sub- 
marine rocks.  It  is  in  the  task  of  removing  the 
rock  at  this  spot  that  Dr.  Payeme's  Divine  Boat 
is  now  employed ;  and  that  is  the  day's  Sshing 
which  is  offered  to  your  acceptance. 

The  Auguste — the  name  ot  the  first  Diving  Boat, 
and  therefore  worthy  to  be  recorded — the  Augusta 
lay,  on  the  first  of  ^ptember  in  this  present  year 
of  grace  one  thousana  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
moored  by  four  anchors  exactly  over  the  point  on 
which  her  crew  were  to  continue  their  work  of  ex- 
cavation. The  sea  was  calm  ;  and,  though  a  cer- 
tain buoyancy  was  perceptible  in  the  vessel,  there 


was  nothing  approaching  to  heaving  or  tossing. 
You  will  first  want  to  know  what  the  Auguste  was 
like.  I  answer  that  she  had  a  resemblance  to 
nothing  so  much  as  to  some  strange  sea-monster 
come  up  from  the  abjss  of  the  ocean  to  take  a 
breath  of  air  and  a  glimpse  of  sunshine,  and  then 
go  down  again — a  simile  which  will  not  give  you 
a  very  clear  idea  of  the  object  of  your  curiosity. 
Therefore,  to  be  more  precise  and  homely  in  my 
comparisons,  the  Auguste  in  color  is  bright  red, 
like  a  boiled  lobster.  As  to  shape — take  two  boiled 
lobsters,  remove  their  heads,  clap  the  two  decapi- 
tated portions  together,  contrive  to  float  them  in 
the  sea,  back  upwards,  in  such  a  way  that  only 
the  thicker  part  of  the  body  is  above  water ;  oi 
course,  greatly  magnify  them  in  idea — ^and  you 
have  the  best  notion  I  can  give  you  of  the  Auguste 
lyin^  at  anchor.  She  is  built  entirely  or  iron,  and 
the  joinings  of  the  pieces  and  the  bands  encircling 
the  structure  increase  her  lobster-like  appearance. 
The  windows — small  circular  plates  of  inch  thick 
glass,  here  and  there  let  in  as  firmly  as  iron  can  fix 
them — are  not  noticed  at  a  distance ;  but,  when 
you  are  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  Plunger, 
they  remind  you  of  the  green  glimmering  eyes 
which  a  magnifier  will  show  you  upon  a  spider's 
back.  In  short,  M.  Payemc  has  invented  a  new 
species  of  marine  crustacean,  which  is  naked  and 
worm-like  externally,  having  neither  claws  nor  fins ; 
but  which  is  provided  internally  with  an  air-bladder 
like  thatof  many  fishes  ;  with  lungs  that  are  reser- 
voirs of  air  as  those  of  the  camel  are  reservoirs  of 
water ;  and  with  spiracles  and  siphuncles  capable 
of  producing  various  effects,  in  imitation  of  the 
functions  they  would  perform  in  the  entrails  of  the 
nautilus  and  the  ammonite.  Fins  and  claws,  or  legs 
and  feet,  a  screw  tail  for  locomotive  purposes,  or, 
perhaps,  wings  even — for  who  can  tell? — ^may  one 
day  sprout  through  the  shell  of  the  Auguste.  In 
which  case  she  must  be  considered  at  present  as  a 
mere  larva  or  ^ub,  or  at  most  only  in  tne  chrysalis 
state,  from  which  the  perfect  full-fledged  insect  is 
to  burst  forth  some  bright  sunshiny  morning. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Auguste,  though 
called  a  Diving  Bateau,  or  Boat,  has  not  in  herself 
the  means  of  progressive  motion  through  the 
waters,  as  by  sail  or  oar,  which  the  word  "  boat" 
suggests  to  the  mind.  She  can  sink;  and  she 
can  rise  to  the  surface  without  assistance.  But, 
iu  order  to  arrive  at  the  spot  where  a  descent  is 
proposed  to  be  made,  she  has  to  be  towed  through 
the  waves  by  a  steamer  or  a  sailing  vessel.  There- 
fore, those  nervous  persons  who  are  groaning  over 
the  invention,  fearing  that  a  force  of  a  dozen  men 
may  secretly  invade  our  coast,  or,  entering  our 
docks  in  the  disguise  of  flounders,  may  blow  up, 
or  sink,  our  navy  from  below,  are  quite  premature 
in  their  apprehensions.  The  apparatus  has  to  be 
considerably  amended  and  enlarged  before  the 
French  can  play  us  such  tricks  as  those,  even  sup- 
posing that  they  wished  to  play  them. 

The  only  things  which  interrupt  the  sur&ce,  or 
grow  out  of  the  hard  smooth  shell  of  the  Auguste's 
back,  are  :  Firstly,  a  ring,  on  what  may  be  called 
the  croup  of  the  creature,  behind,  and  another  on 
the  back  of  its  neck,  before ;  these  are  for  the 
purpose  of  towing  it;  they  are  button-holes  in 
which  to  fix  its  leSing-strings  when  it  is  sent  out 
from  its  home  pond,  nke  a  trained  hippopotamus, 
to  perform  its  task  under  water.  Seconmy,  quite 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  there  is  a  small  rectan- 
gular hole  or  trap-door,  which  might  be  called  in 
I^Dch  either  a. parte  or  a  trau  a^homme — ^thii  is 
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the  place  of  exit  and  entnuice  fur  the  crew.  Over 
it  springs  an  arch  of  bar  iron,  about  five  feet  high 
and  two  or  three  inches  thick,  which  is  techni- 
cally styled  a  potence  or  gallows  ;  only  in  the  place 
where  a  strangled  man  should  be  suspended,  there 
hang  a  pulley  and  ropes,  that  can  be  attached  to 
the  trap-door,  for  a  purpose  which  you  will  under- 
stand by  and  by. 

The  entire  length  of  the  Auguste  is  thirteen 
metres  ^  a  metre  beine  somewhat  more  than  an 
English  yard.  Call  it  a  vessel  forty  feet  long. 
The  internal  chamber,  or  hold,  or  submarine 
work-place,  is  nearly  five  metres ,  or  fifteen  feet 
long.  Nine  men  go  down  in  it  comfortably ;  a 
dozen  find  themselves  a  little  crowded.  The  two 
extremities,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  remaining 
space,  are  Employed  for  the  double  purpose  of 
reservoirs  of  condensed  air,  and  hydrostatic  regu- 
lators of  equilibrium.  These  la^t  words  may, 
perhaps,  sound  a  little  hard,  but  they  shall  soon 
be  made  considerably  plainer.  The  extremity — 
which  we  may  call  the  tail— of  the  crustacean  is 
hemispherical,  or  rounded  off  in  a  circular  form  ; 
the  front  or  snout  end  is  conical,  or  very  bluntly 
pointed,  with  however  a  tendency  to  bul^e  out- 
vrards.  The  apparatus  at  each  extremity  is  sim- 
ilar ;  and  oiUside,  close  to  certain  pumps  at  each 
end  of  the  chamber,  are  the  Au^ste's  breathing 
holes  or  spiracles — tubes  fitted  with  valves  for  the 
discharge  of  water  mainly,  but,  sometimes,  of 


air. 


Suppose,  then,  the  Auguste  lying  at  anchor  in 
diving  trim,  waiting  for  nothing  but  the  bold  crew 
who  shall  man  her.  The  inventor  pushes  off  in  a  boat, 
in  company  with  his  inquisitive  visitor ;  we  soon 
touch  the  Plunger  vessel,  and  I  jump  on  board,  and 
am  taken  into  the  interior  through  the  little  square 
trap  door.  The  air  reservoirs  are  indeed  charged  ; 
for  the  doctor,  in  proof  thereof,  touches  a  screw, 
and  out  whistles  a  blast  worthy  of  the  imprisoned 
winds  of  iEolus.  The  floor  of  iron  is  also  an  entire 
trap-door,  into  which  other  smaller  ones  are  let,  to 
be  opened,  as  most  convenient,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  wherever  search  is  to  be  made,  or  work 
performed.  Many  of  the  present  details,  however, 
may  be  considered  as  not  final,  but  as  temporary 
arrangements  ;  for,  almost  every  day  suggests  im- 
provements in  an  invention  which  is  at  once  so 
novel  and  so  bold.  The  grand  principle  alone 
must  remain  unchanged. 

You  will  not  suppose  that  the  cabin  of  the  Au- 
euste  (for  it  has  only  a  single  apartment)  is  a  very 
luxurious  retreat ;  that  it  is  panelled  with  mahogany 
and  looking-glass,  hung  with  festoons  of  muslin 
and  silk,  or  strewn  with  cushions  of  velvet  padded 
with  down.  The  first  submarine  boat  is  as  far 
from  the  thought  of  such  superfluities,  as  was  the 
first  surface-going  steamer.  It  is  of  no  use  calling 
for  the  steward  to  brinf  you  an  ice,  a  pint  of 
Champagne,  or  a  new-laid  egg  warranted  never  to 
have  known  the  touch  of  terra  firma ;  nor  are  you 
put  to  the  inconvenience  of  puzzling  your  brains 
as  to  which  of  the  Waverley  novels  you  shall  take 
down  frem  their  stylish  liookcase.  In  the  first 
steamer,  the  stoker's  apartment  would  be  the  place 
of  honor,  and  perhaps  almost  the  only  place  ;  on 
board  the  Auguste,  the  wind  man's  and  tne  bellows 
man's  cabinet  is  everything— quarteisieck,  fore- 
cabin,  aft-cabin,  state-room, kitchen  and  all.  You 
find  yourself  in  a  low  apartment  in  which  you  can- 
not stand  upright  after  the  awful  trajnioor  is 
closed;  but  that  does  not  matter,  because  you 
have  not  time  to  be  cramped,  and,  a«  soon  as  you 


get  to  the  bottom,  you  open  the  trap  in  the  floor^ 
cause  the  waters  to  retreat  by  the  force  of  your 
condensed  air,  and  find  yourself  standing  on  thei 
actual  bed  of  the  sea^K)n  rock,  or  sand,  or  shingle, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be.  The  walls,  too,  are 
iron,  and  around  them  runs  a  low  divan,  like- 
wise of  iron,  on  which  the  company  seat  them- 
selves until  they  commence  their  aquatic  labors — 
their  water-works,  if  I  may  so  denominate  them. 
The  only  decorations  observable,  are  sundry  screws 
and  cocks  and  pump-handles  and  pipes,  the  neces- 
sary agents  for  the  manoeuvre  of  the  vessel ;  the 
only  furniture,  a  pailful  of  thick  creamy  white- 
wash, and  a  large  pair  of  bellows. 

Be  it  rememlxjred  that  we.  Bateau  Plongeur, 
and  all,  are  on  the  surface.  The  men  are  now  ready, 
and  put  off  from  the  shore  in  another  boat.  Like 
miners  they  have  changed  their  usual  dress  for 
coarse,  shabby  clothing,  more  suitable  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  We  get  out  of  the  hole,  and 
into  our  boat;  while  they  leave  their  bark  (in 
which  a  tenth  man  remains) ,  and  prepare  to  drop, 
one  by  one,  through  the  trou  d^homme^  into  the 
hollow  entrails  or  the  red-shelled  and  cannibal 
Auguste.     I  marvel  to  behold  them  : 

Alas  !  regardlesfl  of  their  doom 
The  little  viotims  play  ! 

That  is  to  say,  they  laugh,  and  seem  to  care  no 
more  about  the  matter  than  if  they  were  going 
down  into  a  wine-cellar,  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  Bor- 
deaux apiece  for  their  own  private  drinking. 
There  is  no  symptom  of  any  horrible  drownings, 
after  the  fashion  of  Nantes,  being  either  designed 
or  anticipated ;  nor  have  they  the  look  of  those 
desperate  men  who  habitually  risk  life  to  gain  a 
livelihood,  and  who  exist  in  the  constant  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  so  risking  it.  I  could  not  ob- 
serve in  any  of  them  the  aeronaut's  expression  of 
countenance. 

Well ;  these  nine  sane  and  healthy  men  volunta- 
rily entered  their  iron  floating  den,  without  grimace 
or  trembling  ;  and — it  made  me  gasp — their  fore- 
man (a  sleek-skinned,  jolly-looking  fellow,  with  a 
straw-colored  military  chin-beard),  shut  the  trap- 
door with  a  hearty  slam.  There  they  were,  and 
no  Mistake,  unless  some  le^rdemain  trick  had 
been  played,  as  when  the  conjurer  puts  your  watch 
into  his  mortar,  and  afterwards  pounds  a  watch  to 
pieces.  And  now  we  learn  the  use  of  the  potence^ 
the  gallows  and  pulley.  The  tenth  man  outside 
clenches  the  foreman^s  slam  of  tlie  trap-door,  by 
hauling  it  even  more  tightly  up,  which  he  does  by 
fastening  the  rope  of  the  pulley  to  a  rin^  on  the 
door.  W  hen  he  has  done  his  best,  he  quietly  sits 
down  upon  the  shell  of  the  Auguste.  And  then 
you  hear  a  rapping,  and  a  tapping,  and  a  hammer- 
ing inmde.  What  is  it?  They  are  absolutely 
screwing  and  bolting  themselves  in ;  or  rather, 
they  are  screwing  and  bolting  the  water  out ;  for 
water  is  a  terribfy  violent  housebreaker,  when  you 
have  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  it  above  the  hignest 
ridge  of  your  roof.  And  now  they  have  finished. 
A  KW  knocks  are  given  to  warn  the  tenth  man  to 
jump  off  Behemoth's  back,  unless  he  has  a  mind 
to  go  to  the  bottom  too.  He  kneels  down,  peeps 
into  one  of  the  spider's  eyes,  knocks  in  answer, 
shouts  a  few  wcnrds  which  seem  to  be  audible 
within — for  a  muffled  groan  is  heard  in  reply — 
jumps  into  his  boat  and  goes  ashore.  His  part  of 
the  performance  is  played ;  he  may  now  go  home 
to  breakfast.  We,  however,  continue  to  linger  at 
hand  in  our  skiff,  to  observe  the  disappearance  of 
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the  Augusto  as  closely  as  possible.  The  men  are 
working  away  at  the  pumps,  taking  in  water  as 
fast  as  they  can  ;  she  will  soon  vanish. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Diving  Boat, 
composed  entirely  of  iron,  floats  by  means  of  the 
compressed  air  contained  in  the  reservoir  at  each 
end,  aided  by  the  air  in  the  central  chamber.  If 
that  compressed  air  is  still  further  diminished  in 
bulk,  after  the  hold  has  been  made  safe  and  water- 
tight, it  is  clear  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
whole  machine  will  be  alter^  till  it  sinks.  Ac- 
cordingly, into  these  air  reservoirs,  the  imprisoned 
men  inject  water  by  means  of  a  forcing  pump,  until 
they  have  thus  taken  in  as  much  additional  ballast 
as  suffices  to  sink  them.  It  is  the  principle  of 
ballooning  applied  to  the  ocean,  instead  of  to 
the  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Payerne  obligingly  pointed  out  that  they 
were  pumping  away  or  loading  the  boat  with 
water,  first  at  the  tail  of  the  vessel ;  which,  in 
consequence,  gradually  sunk,  till  it  scarcely  floated 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Then  the  front 
portion  was  similarly  loaded,  and  became  sub- 
merged. And  then — it  was  quite  as  exciting  as 
the  first  sight  of  a  balloon  ascent ;  it  was  more 
fearful  than  seeing  the  kraken  plunge  into  the 
depth  below,  after  you  had  mistiiken  it  for  an 
island  ; — then,  down  went  the  scarlet-mailed  mon- 
ster, with  a  decisive  dip  which  had  all  the  air  of  a 
voluntary  and  muscular  action.  And  the  boiling 
waters,  and  the  white-streaming  mass  of  bubbling 
air,  which  those  desperadoes  left  behind  them  on 
the  surface !  Oh !  Gracious  heavens !  Can  I 
believe  my  eyes  ? — that  there,  down  below,  and 
out  of  sight,  nine  living,  breathing  men,  should  be 
cheerfully  at  work,  though  hidden  from  our  view 
by  the  waves  of  the  sea  !  And  not  exactly  hidden  ; 
only  veiled.  The  waters  here  are  clear,  their  bed 
being  of  rock,  and  I  can  perceive  a  reddish  gleam, 
with  a  brighter  point  in  the  middle,  which  is  the 
top  of  the  potence,  struggling  through  the  blue- 
green  medium  in  which  those  nine  wretched  lost 
men  lie  entombed.  Survive  they  cannot,  short  of 
miracle !  Lucky  that  none  of  their  wives  or 
children  were  here  to  witness  that  fearful  descent. 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  : 

Of  his  bones  are  ooral  made  :  * 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : — 

The  "  fiither,"  however,  quotes  responsively : 


but  for  the  miracle, 

I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us. 

The  men  are  safe,  thanks  to  Payerne ^s  ingenuity. 
They  have  much  more  air  with  them  than  they 
will  require  during  their  stay  below;  they  can 
regulate  the  supply  at  pleasure,  and  this  will  give 
them  sufficient  oxygen.  But,  by  breathing,  they 
throw  off  carbonic  acid,  and  this  must  be  got  rid 
of,  or  they  will  suficr  inconvenience,  and,  perhaps, 
be  injured  in  health.  They,  therefore,  take  down 
with  them  a  bucket  containing  about  six  (French) 
pounds  of  first-rate  quick-lime,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  potash;  it  is  mixed  with  water,  and,  as 
soon  as  their  feelings  tell  them  what  is  wanted  to 
be  done,  one  of  the  number  takes  a  pair  of  bellows 
having  the  rose  of  a  garden  watering-pot  fixed  on 
its  snout,  and  with  this  simple  implement  dipped 
into  the  alkaline  solution,  he  blows  away  until  the 
air  is  sufficiently  purified  by  the  passage  through 
it,  to  be  again  wholesome  to  the  lungs.  For  those 
who  doubt  the  healthiness  of  house-cleaniogB  and 
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whitewashings,  here  is  a  lesson  that  the  human 
body  throws  off  a  something,  whose  ill  effects  are 
neutralized  by  lime. 

Dr.  Payerne  has  made  many  experiments  on  the 
purification  of  air — some,  in  the  diving  bell  at  the 
London  Polytechnic  Exhibition,  ten  years  ago — 
and  has  published  on  the  subject.  But  the  Divine 
Boat  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  unexpectea 
means  of  clearing  air  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  Bell  cannot  oe  worked  in  a  strong  current ; 
the  boat  works  best  there,  for  this  reason.  It  is 
known  that  carbonic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  much  more  soluble  than  atmospheric  air  ;  that 
is,  it  is  taken  up  by  it  in  combination,  like  sugar 
or  salt ;  or,  as  they  are  both  fluids,  it  might  be 
better  to  say  that  water  and  carbonic  acid  unite 
together  like  spirits  and  water,  instead  of  remain- 
ing separate,  like  water  and  oil.  Now,  it  turns 
out  that  carbonic  acid  combines  so  readily  with 
water,  that  when  the  Diving  Boat  is  working  in  a 
strong  current,  the  men  have  no  need  to  use  their 
lime  solution,  nor  to  work  their  bellows  at  all. 
The  water  running  beneath  their  feet  attracts  and 
carries  off  with  it  the  carbonic  acid,  as  fast  as  they 
produce  it.  And,  fortunately,  carbonic  acid  is  so 
much  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  that  it  natu- 
rally sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat  by  its  own 
weight.  It  is  only  in  still  waters  that  they  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  bellows  and  the 
alkaline  air-filter ;  and  the  more  the  water  changes 
from  the  condition  of  stillness,  the  less  need  have 
they  of  that  acid.  We  may  hence  deduce  the  fact, 
that  fountains  and  running  streams  in  the  midst 
of  populous  cities  are  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  are  healthful  to  the  constitution,  by  carrying 
off,  while  they  seem  to  be  only  idly  sparkling  to 
and  fro,  many  an  unseen,  impalpable,  and  unsus- 
pected impurity. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  Divins  Bell  is,  that 
the  deeper  it  descends,  the  higher  the  water  rises 
within  it,  from  the  compression  of  the  included  air 
by  the  superincumbent  mass  of  water ;  so  that  the 
adventurer  finds  himself  half-flooded  and  seriously 
hindered  both  in  investigation  and  in  work  long 
before  a  depth  impossible  for  human  lungs  to  bear 
has  been  reached.  But,  the  Diving  Boat,  by 
making  use  of  the  internal  spring  of  its  store  of 
compressed  air,  is  always  able  (by  letting  out  an 
extra  supply,  as  profounder  depths  are  arrived  at) 
to  keep  the  water-surface  quite  at  the  bottom  oi 
the  internal  walls  of  its  chamber. 

It  seems  at  first  sight  a  little  paradoxical  to  learn 
that  it  costs  much  less  trouble  to  make  the  Augtiste 
float  on  the  surface,  than  to  cause  her  to  eink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  But  a  very  slight  change 
of  equilibrium  or  alternation  of  specific  gravity  » 
sufficient  to  produce  the  tendency  to  float.  If  yon 
sink  a  bladder  full  of  air  in  a  tub,  by  means  of  a 
small  bas-full  of  shot  just  enough  to  keep  it  at  the 
bottom,  it  is  surprising  how  few  shot  have  to  be 
subtracted,  in  order  to  make  it  mount;  just  as,  in 
a  nicely  balanced  balloon,  the  shaking  oat  of  a 
small  sand-bag  causes  it  to  mount  steaiaily.  And 
so  the  Auguste,  by  discharging  a  little  water 
through  the  spiracles  of  its  iron  shell,  makes  itself 
lighter,  and  rises  buoyantly.  The  idea  is  beauti- 
fiuly  simple,  and  would  be  perfectly  novel  if 
similar  oontrivances  had  not  been  oMervable  in 
the  structure  of  certain  marine  animals.  Human 
ingenuity  sometimes  has  the  good  fortune  to  hit 
upon  means  similar  to  those  employed  by  the 
Great  Author  of  Nature ;  and  is  then  most  sure,  as 
weU  88  most  suooessfol. 


The  descent  of  the  Angnste,  on  the  other  hand,  the  usual  day's  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ; 

is  efibcted  by  a  laborious  injection  of  water  into  but,  sometimes,  when  the  boat  drops  nicely,  in  » 

the  reservoirs  of  compressed  air ;  and,  of  course,  convenient  position,  a  shorter  stay  enables  them  to 

the  greater  the  store  of  breathable  provision,  the  satisfy  themselves  and  others  as  to  the  quantitj 

harder  work  it  is  to  cram  and  force  upon  it  so  of  rock  removed.    The   fragments  detached  are 

unyielding   an   intruder    as    water  is — the  least  brought  up  in  the  Diving  Boat, 

squeezable  of  things.    The  air  does  yield  at  last  to  These  things  are  only  the  beginnings  of  wonders, 

the  imprudent  invasion,  but  with  a  very  bad  grace.  What  Dr.  Payeme  longs  for,  is  additional  me- 

and  aftisr  proving  itself  to  be  somewhat  heated  by  chanical  power  to  work  his  invention,  which  he 

the  contest.    A&reover,  for  convenience  sake,  a  feels  certain  of  gaining  when  he  has  obtiiined 

greater  excess  of  floating  power  is  usually  main-  additional  capital.    He  pr(^)ose8  to  make  a  sub- 

tained  at  the  surface,  when  the  Auguste  lies  at  her  marine  steamboat,  which,  however  the  reader  may 

moorines,  than  of  sinking  power  at  the  bottom,  stare,  is  as  actual  a  possibility  as  the  Auguste  is 

when  she  wants  to  lie  steady  at  her  work.  an   existing  &ct.     But  expense  is  the  present 

It  is  eood,  for  the  safety  of  the  crew,  that  this  stumbling  block;  experiments  cannot  be  made  for 

should  he  the  case  ;  namely,  that  it  should  be  less  nothiug. 

trouble  to  float  the  Bateau  Plongeur  than  to  sink  The  submarine  steamer  would  have  two  fires  ; 

her.    But  Dr.   Payeme  has  superadded  a  very  one  for  the  surface,  and  another  for  the  deeps, 

beaatiful  and  simple  contrivance,  by  which,  if  the  Up    above,  it  would  bum   air;  but  air  is  too 

pomps  should  fail  to  perform  their  duty,  the  Bateau  valuable  to  bum  in  the  abyss  below.     Heat  most 

can,  Dy  a  few  touches,  be  instantly  brought  to  the  there  be  generated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  potash, 

snr&ce.    It  is  a  proof,  too,  how  little  complex  the  though  the  process  is  much  more  costly, 

whole  management  of  the  machinery  is,  that  the  The  first  descent  was  made  in  the  Seine  at 

workmen  who  dive  conduct  it  with  perfect  confi-  Paris ;  and  it  showed  the  confidence  which  the  in- 

dence,  and,  Dr.  Payeme  says,  quite  as  vrell  as  ventor  placed  in  his  apparatus.    Inclosed  in  an 

himself.  iron  cage  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  he  could  not 

We  left  the  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    The  have  been  very  easily  raised  to  the  surface  either 

master  had  retumed  to  his  scientific  labors,  and  I  dead  or  alive,  if  the  effect  calculated  on  had  nol 

had  eone  home  to  put  on  |^per  something  of  what  been  produced  by  the  means  employed.    But  a 

I  had  seen  and  heard.    Having  been  present  at  trial  in  the  sea  at  the  time  of  hign  water,  and  at 

the  imprisonment  of  the  nine  martyrs,  I  was  anx-  a  point  above  low  water  murk,  would  have  insured 

ions  to  assist,  as  the  French  say,  at  their  escape,  him  some  sort  of  succor  in  case  of  need,  if  he 

They  went  down  at  nine  in  the  morning  (or  a  patiently  waited  in  his  den  for  three  or  four  hours, 

little  after,  for  my  visit  caused  a  short  delay),  and  and  had  only  air  enough  to  breathe, 

they  vrere  to  emerge  about  one  in  the  afternoon.  The  greatest  depth  to  which  Dr.  Playerae  has 

I  retumed  at  the  time  appointed,  and  was  just  too  yet  descended,  is  seventy-five  fVench  feet — a  trifle 

late  to  see  the  Auguste  rise,  like  a  Venus  with  the  more  than  English.     Biut  many  valuable  cargoes 

scarlet  fever,  firom  the  sea ;  but  the  living  cargo  was  lie  sunken  deeper  than  that,  and  are  well  worth 

nntouched  and  unadulterated  ;  the  tenth  man  was  the  fetching  up  a^in.    He  believes  that  a  man  is 

beginning  to  untackle  the  trap-door  and  clear  the  capable  of  sustaining  the  pressure  resulting  from 

ropes  from  the  pulley  and  gibbet.   At  last  the  hole  the  depth  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet ;   but,  to 

red  [it  iust  comes  into  my  head  that  it  is  very  attain  that  result,  he  would  require  to  use  steam- 

the  hole  in  a  humming-top,  which  admits  the  engines  as  his  air-compressors.    Manual  labor  is 

wind,  and  causes  the  music ;  or  still  more  like  the  incapable  of  the  efiect ;  and  he  has  not  at  present 

enlarged  bung-hole  of  a  cask] ,  and  one  by  one  they  sufficient  pecuniary  means  at  command  to  make  the 

lifted  themselves  out.    There  vras  no  straggling  necessarv  outlay. 

or  fighting  who  should  get  away  first,  as  muiShave  Whether  the  invention  is  to  halt  where  it  is,  or 

been  the  case  had  they  been  pent  up  for  four  hours  progressively  to  grow  into  the  marvel  of  a  subma- 

in  a  real  and  tme  black  hole  of  Calcutta ;  the  exit  rine  locomotive  steamer,  the  name  of  the  man  who 

.was  made  quietly,  and  even  a  little  lazily.    The  has  already  dared  and  performed  so  much  ought 

first  word  which  I  heard  from  their  mouths,  was  to  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  the  world^s  notables. 

n()t,   **  Thank  God,  here  we  are,    above  water  And,  therefore,  I    venture  to  propose  that  the 

again !"  nor  *'  Catch  me  at  the  bottom  another  words.  Diving  Boat  or  Bateau  rlongnn-y  be  now 

time,  if  you  can  !**  but  the  foreman,  turning  tovrard  for  the  last  time  used  in  England  ;  and  that  hence- 

the  dock-wall  on  which  we  were  standing,  asked,  forth,  when  we  wish  to  mention  this  admirable 

*<  Sonunex  nous  bien  descendusV^    <*  Did  we  make  result  of  mechanical  skill,  we  cull  it  simply — A 

a  good  descent?"    Think  of  the  fellow's  coolness  Paternb. 
in  caring  about  the  style  of  the  performance !     I 

almost  believe  he  purposely  made  the  last  plunge  Maink  Coffins  Outdone.— I  witnessed  at  the  Pa- 

a  little  more  precipitately  than  usual,  simply  to  cific  Springs  an  instance  of  no  little  ingenuity  on  the 

show  what  a   high-mettled  Triton  his  Auguste  part  of  some  emigrant      Immediately  alongside  the 

could  be  on  occasion.  rood  was  what  purported  to  be  a  grave,  prepared  with 

The  other  men  toddled  off  to  their  dressing  room,  more  than  usual  care,  having  a  headboard  on  which 

not  a  bit  more  beaten  than  miners   whom  1  have  ^*8  pamted  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased,  the 

seen  returning  from  their  work.     To  say  that  they  *^«/>^^  ^  <^«*^»  ^  *^«  P*'^  <^f  *^e  country  from 

were  as  cool  as  cucumbers  and  as  neat  as  if  they  ^*»'<^^  ?«  «*™e-  }  afterwards  McerUiined  that  this 

came  out  of  a  band-box,  would  not  be  trae.    But  ?^  ^^^^  »  '^.t^.  <^^?^  *^«  ,^*  *.^^^  f^  ^^^* 

.,                X        i.       \^    1           i-f>j*               ^  instead  of  contaimnir  the  mortal  remains  of  a  human 

they  were  to  get  a  hasty  snack  of  dinner,  and  go  ^       had  been  mSde  a  safe  m«ptacle  for  divers 

down  again  in  the  aftemoon      The  air  reeerypirs  ^^  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  the  owner  could  carry  no 

contained  sufficient  for  that  day  s  consumption,  forther.     He   afterwards  sold  his  liquor  to  some 

without    any    more    being    pumped  into  them,  traders  farther  on,  who,  by  his  description  of  its 

Next  morning  a  firesh  stock  would  have  to  be  laid  locality,  fbund  it  without  difficulty. — Capt,  StaM- 

in.    Eight   hours,  divided    into   two  i^lk,  is  bury*9  EaepMHon. 
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From  Chambers*  Journal. 

THB   KING   OF  YVETOT. 

There  are  few  of  our  countrymen  who  have 
trayelled  in  France  but  must  frequently  have  heard 
proverbial  allusion  made  to  a  certain  monarch  of 
Yvetot ;  and  still  fewer  must  be  those  who,  having 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  French  literature,  are 
unacquainted  with  Beranger^s  happy  lyric — 

There  reigned  a  monarch  in  Yvetot 
But  little  known  in  story. 
Who,  stranger  all  to  grief  and  woe, 
Slept  soundly  without  glory  ; 
His  night-cap  tied  by  Jenny's  care 
(The  only  crown  this  king  would  wear,) 

He  *d  snooze ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Yvetot. 

His  jolly  court  he  held  each  day, 
'Neath  humble  roof  of  rushes  green  ; 
And  on  a  donkey  riding  gay. 
Through  all  his  kingdom  might  be  seen  ; 
A  happy  soul,  and  thinking  well. 
His  only  guard  was — sooth  to  tell — 

His  dog ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Yvetot. 

No  harsh,  exacting  lord  was  he. 
To  grasp  more  than  his  folks  could  give  ; 
But,  mild  howe'er  a  king  may  be. 
His  majesty,  j^ou  know,  must  live  ; 
And  no  man  e'er  u  bumper  filled, 
Until  the  jovial  prince  had  swilled 

His  share ! 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  IIo,  ho,  ho  ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Yvetot. 

He  ne'er  sought  to  enlarge  his  states, 
But  was  a  neighbor  just  and  kind  ; 
A  pattern  to  all  potentates, 
Would  they  his  bright  example  mind. 
The  only  tears  he  e'er  caused  fall. 
Fell  when  he  died — which  you  '11  not  call 

His  fault. 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

The  merry  monarch  of  Yvetot. 

It  is  well  known  that  B^ranger's  song,  from 
which  we  have  extracted  the  preceding  four  verses, 
ns  translated  hy  Anderson,  was  a  friendly,  though 
rather  satirical  remonstrance  with  Napoleon — of 
course  we  moan  the  Napoleon — touching  his  am- 
bitious and  bellicose  policy.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known,  that  there  really  was  a  kingdom  of  Yvetot, 
and  that  its  several  dynasties  reigned  peacefully  for 
upwards  of  eleven  centuries.  Anderson,  in  a  note 
to  the  song,  says  :  **  Y'vetot,  a  district  in  the  north 
of  France,  possesses  a  monarch  of  its  own,  a  sort 
of  burlesque  personage,  whose  royal  charger  is  a 
donkey:  his  guard,  a  dog;  his  crown,  a  night- 
cap ;  and  his  revenue,  a  gratuitous  draught  of  wine 
at  the  ale  houses  of  his  liege  subjects  I"  Young, 
another  translator  of  B^ranger,  not  any  better  in- 
formed, tells  us  that  '*  the  Lords  of  Yvetot  claimed 
and  exercised,  in  the  olden  time,  some  such  fantas- 
tical privileges  as  are  here  alluded  to." 

The  translators  have  some  excuse  for  their  ig- 
norance regarding  the  king  of  Yvetot ;  for  few 
Frenchmen  of  the  present  day,  with  the  exception 
of  antiquaries,  consider  him  to  have  been  anything 
else  than  a  popular  myth.  Be  it  our  task,  then,  to 
jot  down  some  authentic  notices  of  that  ancient, 
and  now  extinct  monarchy. 

Yvetot,  a  town  and  oommane  of  ancient  Nor- 


mandy (Pays  do  Gaux),  in  the  department  of 
Seine-Infi^rieure,  now  traversed  by  the  railway 
leading  from  Havre  de  Grace  to  Rouen,  was,  in 
the  sixth  century,  the  seigniory  of  one  Vauthier, 
chamberlain  to  (Jlotaire  I.,  the  royal  son  of  Clovis 
and  Clotilda.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the 
earlier  part  of  Vauthier 's  history,  more  than  that 
he  hela  the  fief  of  Yvetot  from  Glotaire  by  the 
feudal  tenure  of  military  service.  An  able  and 
trustworthy  statesman  in  the  council  <Shamber,  a 
valiant  and  skilful  commander  in  the  battle-field, 
the  chamberlain  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
familiarity  with  his  king,  who  even  lent  a  ready 
ear  to  his  sage  suggestions.  This  high  honor, 
however,  being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  other 
followers  of  the  court,  they  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  ruin  the  favorite  chamberlain.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  they  perfidiously  vilifiea 
him  to  the  king.  The  chroniclers  do  not  state 
what  were  the  exact  charges  brought  against  him, 
but  they  must  have  been  weighty  and  artfully  in- 
sinuated, for  the  rude  and  truculent  Glotaire  swore 
that  he  would,  with  his  own  hand,  slay  the  Sionr 
of  Yvetot,  when  and  wherever  he  should  chance  to 
meet  with  him.  The  reader  must  not  be  surprised 
at  such  a  vow;  in  those  days,  sovereigns  fre- 
quentiy  indulged  in  a  plurality  of  offices,  and  could 
upon  occasion  perform  the  duty  of  the  executioner 
as  well  as  that  of  the  judge.  Vauthier  happened 
to  have  a  friend  at  court,  who  sent  him  timely 
warning  of  this  state  of  affairs  ;  and,  not  thinking 
it  by  any  means  prudent  to  expose  himself  to  the 
lethal  fury  of  a  king  who  had  unscrupulously  killed 
his  own  nephews,  he  iefl  the  country,  and  joined 
the  army  or  the  north,  then  fighting  against  the 
Thuringian  pagans,  the  enemies  of  Glotaire  and 
his  religion,  such  as  it  was. 

After  ten  years  of  arduous  service  and  heroic  ex- 
ploits, Vauthier,  crowned  with  elory,  and  hoping 
that  time  had  mollified  the  malignant  feelings  of 
the  king,  turned  his  face  once  more  towards  his 
native  country.  But  at  that  period  bad  passions 
were  not  so  easily  effiioed  ;  besides,  the  aocosers 
of  Vauthier  were  now  doubly  interested  in  keep- 
ing him  at  a  distance.  The  Lord  of  Yvetot, 
hearing  how  matters  stood,  to  make  sure  of  a 
favorable  reception,  proceeded,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  Rome,  where  ho  made  a  firiend  of  Pope 
Agapet,  who  sent  him  with  letters  to  Glotaire,  in 
the  capacity  of  an  envoy.  Under  the  shield  of  80^ 
sacred  a  function,  Vauthier  had  no  hesitation  in 
repairing  to  Soissons,  and  presenting  himself  before 
the  king ;  yet,  to  be  still  more  secure,  he  chose 
for  that  occasion  the  solemnities  of  Good  Friday**- 
the  anniversary  of  the  great  day  of  Ghristian 
mercy.  Glotaire  was  at  the  high  altar  of  the 
cathedral,  celebrating  the  holiest  rites  of  the 
church  before  a  crucifix  veiled  in  mourning,  when 
Vauthier  made  his  presence  known.  Throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  in  humble  supplication,  he 
presented  the  letters  of  the  sovereign  pontiff',  and 
implored  pardon,  if  he  had  been  guiUy,  by  the 
merits  of  Him  who,  on  the  same  day,  had  so  veely 
shed  his  blood  for  the  salvation  of  aU  mankind. 
The  ferocioqs  and  implacable  king  recognized  the 
suppliant,  and,  without  regard  to  the  sanctity 
of  either  the  place  (x  the  day,  drew  his  sword,  ana, 
with  one  blow,  struck  the  unfortunate  chamberlain 
dead  on  the  stone  pavement,  at  the  very  steps  of 
the  altar. 

Violent  passions  have,  generally^  speaking,  rapid 
revulsions..  Scarcely  was  Vauthier 's  boc^  cold,, 
when  the  king  repented  his  hasty  deed.  Iheclezgy^ 
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read  to  him  tbe  letters  from  Pope  Agape  t,  \Yhich 
attested  the  innocence  of  his  former  favorite  ;  and 
they  represented  to  him  that  he  had  committed 
the  CTossest  description  of  sacrilege,  the  sin  from 
which  the  sovereign  pontiff  alone  could  absolve. 
In  a  short  time  the  baroarous  Clotaire  passed  from 
a  state  of  rabid  fury  to  one  of  the  most  abject 
despair,  so  that  he  required  little  persuasion  from 
the  clergy  ere  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Kome,  bearing 
rich  presents,  to  beg  for  absolution  from  the  Pope. 
The  messenger  arrived  at  Rome  just  as  A^pet  was 
at  the  point  of  death  ;  yet  the  business  oems  ur- 
gent, and  the  presents  valuable,  he  was  ushered 
into  the  sick  coambcr  of  the  dying  head  of  the 
Christian  church.  Supported  by  attendants,  the 
Pope  proceeded  to  pronounce,  in  a  feeble  voice,  the 
penitential  discipline  of  Clotaire.  He  said  that 
the  king  could  not  expect  pardon  unless  he  gave 
the  highest  possible  satisfaction  to  the  heirs  of  the 
murdered  man ;  but  here  a  fit  of  coughing  attacked 
and  carried  off  his  holiness,  so  that  whatever  pen- 
ance he  intended  to  inflict  was  never  known. 
Clotaire,  however,  determined  to  expiate  his  crime, 
long  pondered  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Pope's  dying 
words,  and  at  last  concluded  that,  as  there  was 
nothing  higher  than  a  king,  the  words  *'  highest 
satis&ction"  meant  that  he  should  raise  the  heir  of 
Vauthier  to  the  royal  dimity.  Accordingly,  he 
by  charter  erected  the  seigniory  of  Yvetot  into  a 
kiDgdom — ^an  act  in  perfect  consonance  with  the 
ancient  French  feudal  law,  which  enfranchised  the 
fiimily  of  the  yassal  from  all  homa^  and  duty,  if 
his  lord  laid  violent  hands  upon  him. 

From  that  time  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  descendants  of  Vauthier 
reigned  as  independent  sovereigns  of  their  little 
kingdom  of  Yvetot,  owing  neither  tribute,  service, 
nor  allegiance  to  any  other  power.  Consequently, 
until  the  great  Revolution,  which,  like  the  burst- 
ing of  a  pent-up  deluge,  changed  the  features  of 
the  whole  country,  the  inhabitants  of  Yvetot  paid 
no  taxes  to  the  government  of  France. 

Historians  and  jurisconsults  have  written  many 
grave  and  learned  xlissertations  on  the  curious 
position  of  this  little  kingdom  shut  up  in  a  ^reat 
one;  and,  though  they  differ  in  some  tritting 
respects,  they  all  coincide  in  concluding,  that  the 
king  of  Yvetot,  beine  independent  of  any  other 
potentate,  was  never  obliged  to  engage  in  quarrels 
•which  did  not  concern  him,  and  accordingly  lived 
in  peace  with  his  neighbors,  whom  he  never 
pretended  to  frighten.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  cour- 
tiers and  counsellors,  statecraft  and  politics  were 
unknown  in  Yvetot;  thus  the  king  remained 
neuter  during  the  various  wars  that  raged  around 
him,  though  he  could  bring  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  royal  troops  into  the  field. 
The  seriousness  of  these  disquisitions  has  been  oc- 
casionally enlivened  by  a  spice  of  pleasantry.  We 
are  told  how  the  king  of  Yvetot  kept  his  own  seals, 
and  was  his  own  minister  of  finance ;  that  his 
court  consisted  of  a  bishop,  a  dean,  and  four 
canons,  not  one  of  whom  ranked  higher  in  the 
church  than  a  parish  cur^ ;  four  notaries,  dignified 
by  the  titie  of  judges,  representing  the  states  of  the 
kinedom,  formed  the  senate,  and  oompoeed  his 
migesty's  privy-council ;  four  of  the  best-looking  of 
the  tenants'  daughters  were  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  maids  of  honor  to  the  queen  ;  four 
stalwart  body-guards  attended  on  all  occasions  of 
ceremony — at  other  times,  they  worked  as  agri- 
cultural laborers  on  the  royal  farm;  a  footmaa 
f^rformed  the  duty  of  chamberlain,  and,  when 


necessary,  that  of  herald  ;  a  groom  was  roaster  of 
the  horse ;  a  eardener  superintended  the  woods 
and  forests.  This,  however,  is  only  a  traditionary 
account  of  the  court  of  Yvetot ;  and,  lest  the  reader 
should  think  it  all  a  joke,  wo  shall  specify  some  of 
the  documentary  evidence  still  extant  respecting 
that  little  kingdom. 

A  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  Nor- 
mandy, executed  in  the  year  1392,  mcntionb  the 
king  of  Yvetot ;  and  various  letters-patent,  i^\nte<i 
by  monarchs  of  France  in  1404,  1450,  and  1404, 
acknowledge  and  confirm  the  title.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Normandy  was 
under  English  rule,  one  Jonn  Holland,  an  English' 
man,  claimed,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  llcnry 
VI.,  certain  tuxes  and  feudal  duties  from  the  king^ 
dom  of  Yvetot.  Strange  to  say,  in  those  som>- 
barbarous  days,  the  case  was  tried  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  the  issue  given  against  Holland,  the 
court  fully  recognizing  the  Lord  of  Yvetot  as  aq 
independent  king.  A  letter  of  Fr.mcis  I.,  ad^ 
dressed  to  the  queen  of  Yvetot,  is  still  in  existence. 
In  one  of  the  many  episodes  of  the  wars  of  the 
League,  it  happened  that  Henry  IV.,  compelled  to 
retreat,  found  himself  in  Yvetot,  and,  determined 
not  to  recede  further,  he  cheered  his  troops  by 
jocularly  saying :  **  If  we  lose  France,  we  must 
take  possession  of  this  fair  kingdom  of  Yvetot.*' 
At  the  coronation  of  his  second  wife,  Mary  de 
Medici,  the  same  monarch  rebuked  the  grand 
chamberlain  for  not  assigning  to  Martin  de  Belley, 
then  king  of  Yvetot,  a  position  suitable  to  hia 
regal  dignity.  The  Belley  dynasty  reigned  in 
Yvetot  for  332  years.  The  last  king  of  that  petty 
kingdom  was  D'Albon,  St.  Marcel,  who,  when  al 
the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  modestly  assumed  no 
higher  rank  than  that  of  a  prince.  The  Revolution^ 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  swept  away  the 
ancient  crown,  and  the  king  of  Yvetot  is  now 
nothing  more  than  the  title  of  a  song,  with  ito 
burden — 

Ha,  ha,  ha  !    Ho,  ho,  ho  !  / 


trom  the  Dublin  Unlrenitj  Mapulaft 
OCTOBER. 

I. 

0  THS  misty,  bright  October  ! 

Misty  bright  on  the  brown  hill-side— 
Setters  hunt  the  stubble  over — 
Scream  the  crake  and  the  golden  plover. 

Through  the  moorland  waste  and  wide. 

II. 

0  the  golden-crowned  October  ! 

Golden,  gorgeous  in  decay  ; 
Through  the  woiSs  the  leaves  forever 
Fall,  and  in  the  sluggish  river, 

Yellow  and  brown,  they  drift  away. 

lu. 

0  the  chill  and  pale  October  ! 

Colder  windb  are  whirling  now  ; 
All  the  champaiffn  wide  they  deaden, 
Will  not  suffiBT  the  leaves  to  redden — 

Hanging  lone  on  the  wintry  bough. 

IT. 

0  the  merry  and  glad  October  ! 

Heap  the  hearth  with  loads  of  f^el, 
Blaie  away  both  log  and  splmter  ; 
Hail  to  the  oomiag  of  healthful  Winter — 

Hailtothelbitive  joysof  Yule  ! 
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THEODORE  HOOK. 
Thb  nnhapp; career  ofEdgar A.  Poe,  the  Anter- 
leaa  author,  recentlj  illuatrated  in  our  columns, 
h  not  nithuut  ita  counteroort  in  EnclUh  liCcr&ij 
bii^rapb;.  Johnson,  in  his  painfaT  memoir  oF 
Savage,  has  told  a  similar  storj  of  geaius  and  mis- 
fortune,  or  rather  genius  and  misaonduct ;  for  it 
Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  posscssionorgeoius 
fn  any  waj  conduces  to  Diisforbunc.  except  through 
die  iniBConduct  oF  its  poseossor.  Poetry  and  a  gar- 
ret used  at  one  time  to  be  identified ;  but  life  in  a 
garret  may  be  as  noble  as  life  in  a  palace,  and  a 
great  deal  purDr.  As  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  once 
wrote,  in  the  little  dark  dungeon  in  the  Tower, 
which  is  atill  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  his  con- 
Baemonl : — 

H7  nu'iiil  l«  m«  a  kingitoDi  ii ! 
ft  is  the  mind  that  m:tkea  the  man  ;  and  not  the 
[dace — call  it  a  hovel,  a  garret,  or  a  palace — in 
which  the  body  lives.  Even  Johnson  has  summed 
op  the  ilia  of  the  scholar's  life  in  these  words — 
"Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  gaol." 
But  Johnson,  doubtless,  bitterly  remembered  the 
day  when  he  signed  liiniself  Impraniui,  or  Dinner- 
kta,  and  received  the  anonymous  alms  of  a  pair  of 
diocs.  Johnson  must  have  been  in  one  of  his  un- 
g^ni.il  moods  when  he  penned  those  bitter  words. 
The  fiite  of  Chatterton,  also,  was  a  hapless  one. 
Proud,  impulsive,  ardent,  and  full  of  genius,  like 
Poe,  his  career  was  short,  unhappy,  and  mourn- 
fully coQcludcd.  That  of  Otway,  the  authOT  of 
Venice  Praerved,  who  perished  for  want  of  bread, 
■Iso  springs  Co  miod  ;  nor  ore  other  equally  mourn- 
ful einmples  awanting,  which  it  would  only  be 
Sftioful  to  relate.  These  instances  ore  apt  to  be 
welt  upim  too  much,  and  cited  from  time  to  time 
aa  illustrationa  of  the  unhappy  lot  of  genius  ; 
whereas  they  are  merely  exceptional  coses,  not  at 
•11  characteristic  of  literary  men  in  the  mass. 

Poets  and  authors  of  all  aorta  arc  also  usually 
diarged  with  being  improvident.  But  ore  there 
no  improvident  lawyers,  divines,  merchants,  and 
•hop-keepers?  The  case  of  Theophilua  Cibber  is 
■ometimes  cited,  who  begged  a  guinea  and  spent 
it  on  a  dish  of  ortolans  ;  and  perhaps  of  poor  Gold- 
Bmitb,  who,  when  preaerved  from  a  gaol  by  the 
money  received  for  the  Vicar  of  Walcejidd.  forth- 
with celebrated  the  circumstunce  by  a  jollification 
with  bis  landlady.  But  authors  have  their  weak, 
neasea  and  their  fmiltica,  like  otlier  men  ;  and 
some  of  them  are  drunken,  and  some  improvident, 
as  other  men  are.  As  a  class,  however,  they  are 
neither  generally  Improvident,  nor  out  at  elbows. 
But  we  are  usually  disposed  to  think  much  more 
of  the  "  calamities  of  authors"  than  wc  dn  of  the 
cftlamilica  of  other  men.  A  hundred  bankers  might 
break,  and  ten  thousand  merchants  ruin  them- 
selvea  by  their  improvidence,  but  none  would  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  record  auch  events  in  books  ; 
nor,  eicept  as  a  more  matter  of  news  for  living 
men,  would  any  one  care  to  read  of  such  occur- 
rences. But  how  diS)rent  in  the  cose  of  a,  poet !  1 
Biographers  eagerly  seize  the  minutest  matt«r  of 
detail  tn  the  history  of  a  man  of  genius.  Johnson 
tolls  us  the  story  of  Savage,  Southey  relates  the 
career  of  Chatterton,  Cunningham  recounts  the 
life  of  Burns,  and  every  tittle  of  their  history  is 
(^irefully  gathered  up  and  published  for  the  in- 
formation of  contemporary  and  future  readers. 


Literary  men,  as  a  body,  will  bear  oomporison  ia 
point  of  conduct  with  any  other  class.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  are  subjected  to  an  ordeal 
quite  peculiar,  and  scarcely  milder  than  the  Inquisi. 
tion.  Tlie  lives  of  literary  men  are  proverbially  bar- 
ren of  incident,  andcon»equt>ntlythe  most  trivial  par- 
ticulars, the  most  private  affairs,  are  unceremoniously 
I  worked  up,  to  furnish  matter  Ibr  their  bald  biographies, 
I  Accordingly,  OS  suoo  as  an  author  is  dei^ncl,  his 
I  character  is  submitted  to  a  sort  of  Egyptian  poil- 
i  mortem  trial ;  or  rather,  a  moral  inquest,  with  Paul 
Pry  for  the  coroner,  and  a  Judge  of  Assiie,  a  Com- 
misaioner  of  Bankrupts,  a  Jew  broker,  a  Methoditt 
parson,  a  dramatic  licenser,  a  dancing-master,  a 
master  of  the  ceremoDtea,  a  rat-catcher,  a  bone  col- 
lector, a  pariah-clerk,  a  achoolmaster,  and  a  reviewer, 
for  a  jury.  It  is  the  province  of  these  personages  to 
rummage,  ransack,  scrape  together,  rake  up,  ferret 
out,  sniff,  detect,  analyze,  and  appraise,  all  particular* 
of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  lite,  character, 
and  behavior,  breeding,  accomplishments,  opinions, 
and  literary  performances,  of  the  depart^l.  Secret 
drawers  are  searched,  private  and  confidential  letter) 
published,  manuscripts,  intended  far  the  fire,  are  nt 
up  in  type,  tavern-bills  and  wsahing-billa  are  comptir«d 
with  their  receipts,  copies  of  writs  re-copied,  inven- 
tories taken  of  effects,  wardrobe  ticked  off  by  tli* 


trotted  out — perhaps  even  a  dissecting  surgeon  la 
called  in  te  draw  up  a  minute  report  of  the  state  of 
the  corpse  and  its  viscera  ;  in  short,  nothing  is  spared 
that  can  make  an  item  for  the  clerk  to  insert  m  hii 
memoir.  Outrageous  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration.  For  example,  who  will  dare  te  say 
that  we  do  not  know,  at  this  very  hour,  more  of  Gold- 
smith'a  affairs  than  he  ever  did  himself!  It  is  rather 
wonderful,  than  otherwise,  that  the  literary  character 
should  shine  out  as  it  does  after  such  a  severe  scro- 

It  ia  not  enough,  however,  that  literary  men 
will  bear  comparison  in  point  of  condaot  with  any 
other  class.  Wa  think  the  public  are  entitled  to 
expect  more  than  tlus ;  and  to  ^ply  to  them  th« 
w^a — "  of  those  to  whom  much  is  given,  muoh 
shall  be  required."  They  are  men  ot^the  highest 
culture,  and  ought  to  be  men  of  the  highest  cbir- 
acter.  As  influencing  the  minds  and  morals  of  all 
readers — and  the  world  is  daily  looking  more  and 
more  to  the  books  which  men  of  genius  write,  Ibr 
instruction — they  ought  to  cultivate  in  themselves 
a  biEh  standara  of  character — the  very  hi^ieit 
'd  of  character — in  order  that  tno»"  """" 


itudy  and  contemplate  them  in  their  books,  maj 
M  lifted  and  lighted  up  by  their  example.    At  oU 
:  tbinlc  tbe  public  are  not  over-ezoctiaK 


when  they  require  that  the  great  gilts  with  which 
the  leading  minds  among  men  have  beea  endowed, 
jihall  not  be  prostitutedfor  unworthy  purposes,  not 
employed  for  merely  selfish  and  venial  ends. 
Genius  ia  a  great  gift,  and  ought  to  be  used  wisely 
and  uprightly  for  the  elevation  of  the  moral  char- 
acter, and  the  advancement  of  the  intetleotual  en- 
liRlitenmcnt  of  the  world  at  lane.  If  not  so  em- 
ployed, genini  and  talent  may  oe  a  onrse  to  their 
poBsessor,  and  not  a  blessing  to  others — they  msj 
even  be  a  fountain  of  bitterness  and  woe,  spreading 
moral  poison  throughout  society. 

We  do  not  say  that  Theodore  Hook  was  an  au- 
thor of  this  latter  class;  but  we  do  think  that  a 
pemsal  of  his  life,  as  written  by  one  of  his  owo. 
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Mends  and  admirers,*  cannot  &il  to  leave  on  the 
reader's  mind  the  impression,  that  here  was  a  man 
gifted  with  the  finest  powers,  in  whom  eenias 
proved  a  traitor  to  itself,  and  false  to  its  high  mis- 
rion.  With  shining  abilities,  a  fine  intellect, 
sparkling  wit,  and  great  capacity  for  work.  Hook 
seemed  to  have  no  higher  ambition  in  life  than  to 
sit  as  an  ornament  at  the  tables  of  the  CTeat — to 
buzz  about  their  candles,  and  consume  himself  for 
their  merriment  and  diversion.  In  the  houses  of 
titled  men,  who  kept  fine  company  and  gave  great 
dinners,  he  did  but  play  the  part  of  the  licensed 
wit  and  jester — wearing  the  livery  of  his  enter- 
tainers, not  on  his  person,  indeed,  but  in  his  soul ; 
bartering  the  glorious  birthright  of  his  superior 
intellect  for  a  mess  of  pottage — as  Douglas  Jerrold 
has  said,  **  a  mess  of  potts^  served  up  at  a  lord's 
table  in  a  lord's  platter." 

Theodore  Hook  was  the  son  of  a  musical  com- 
poser of  some  note  in  his  day,  and  was  bom  in 
Bedford  Square,  London,  in  1788.  He  had  an  only 
brother,  James,  who  afterwards  became  Dean  of 
Worcester,  and  whose  son.  Dr.  Hook,  at  present 
Vioar  of  Leeds,  survives  to  do  honor  to  the  talento 
and  reputotion  of  the  family.  Theodore  was,  in 
early  life,  petted  by  his  &ther,  who  regarded  him 
as  a  prodigy.  He  was  sent  to  school  at  Harrow, 
where  he  was  the  school-fellow  of  Byron  and  Peel, 
though  not  in  the  same  form.  But  on  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Mr.  Hook  took  the  boy  from  school, 
partly  because  he  found  his  society  an  amusing 
solace,  and  also  because  he  had  discovered  that  he 
ooold  turn  the  youth's  precocious  talento  to  some 
profitable  financial  account.  Already,  at  the  a^ 
of  fourteen,  Theodore  could  play  expertly  on  the 
piano,  and  sing  pathetic  as  well  as  comic  songs 
with  remarkable  expression.  One  evening  he  en- 
chanted the  father  especially,  by  his  singing,  to 
his  own  accompaniment,  two  new  ballads,  one 
grave  and  one  gay.  Whence  the  airs — whence  the 
words  ?  It  turned  out  that  the  verses  and  the  mu- 
sic were  both  Theodore's  own  !  Here  was  a  mine 
for  the  veteran  artist  to  work !  Hitherto  he  had 
been  forced  to  import  his  words ;  now  the  whole 
manufacture  might  be  done  at  home.  So  young 
Hook  was  token  into  partnership  with  his  father, 
shortly  after,  at  the  a^e  of  sixteen ;  and  straight- 
way became  a  precocious  man,  admired  of  mu- 
sicians and  players,  the  friends  and  boon  com- 
panions of  his  father.  Several  of  his  songs  **  took" 
On  the  stage,  and  he  straightway  became  the  pet 
of  the  green-room.  Night  after  night  he  hung 
about  the  theatres,  with  the  privilege  of  admission 
before  the  curtain  and  behind  it.  Popular  actors 
langhcd  at  his  jokes,  and  pretty  actresses  would 
have  their  bouquets  handed  them  by  nobody  but 
Theodore. 

An  efibrt  was  made  by  his  brother — then  advano- 
ine  in  the  church — to  have  the  youth  remove  from 
this  atmosphere  of  dissipation  and  frivolity  ;  and, 
at  his  urgent  remonstrance,  Theodore  was  entered 
a  student  at  Oxford.  But  he  carried  his  spirit  of 
rebellious  frolic  with  him.  When  the  vice-chancel- 
lor, noticing  his  boyish  appearance,  said,  **  You 
seem  very  youns,  sir ;  are  you  prepared  to  sign  the 
thirty-nine  artides  f"  "  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  briskly 
answered  Theodore — "  quite  ready— ^or/y,  if  you 

(lease !"  The  dignitary  shut  the  book  ;  but  the 
rother  apologized,  the  boy  looked  contrite,  the  ar- 
tiolee  were  dSij  signed,  and  the  young  scape-grace 
matriculated  at  Alma  Mater.    He  was  not  yet  to 

*  Theodore  Hook  :  A  Sketch.    Murray ;  London. 


reside  at  Oxford,  however,  but  returned  to  London 
to  go  through  a  prescribed  course  of  reading.  But, 
under  his  father's  eye,  no  studies  could  go  on ;  and 
the  youth's  head  was  full  of  farce.  At  sixteen,  he 
began  to  write  Vaudevilles  for  the  stage,  the  music 
adapted  to  which  was  supplied  by  his  father.  The 
trifles  succeeded,  and  the  clever  boy  became  a 
greater  green-room  pet  than  ever,  lie  thus  came 
in  contact  with  Mathews  and  Lis  ton,  for  whom  he 
wrote  farces.  Hook  was  not  over-particular  about 
the  sources  from  whence  he  cribbed  his  **  points  '" 
he  stole  unscrupulously  from  all  quarters.  In  the 
course  of  four  years,  he  wrote  more  than  ten  plays, 
which  had  a  considerable  run  of  success  at  the  time 
though  they  are  now  all  but  forgotten.  Two  of 
them  have,  nevertheless,  been  recently  revived, 
namely.  Exchange  no  Robbery^  and  Killing  no 
Murder.  Had  he  gone  on  writing  plays,  he  would 
certiiiuly  have  estoblished  a  reputation  as  a  first- 
rate  farce-writer.  But  in  his  volatile  humor,  he 
must  needs  try  novels  ;  and  forthwith,  at  twenty 
years  old,  he  wrote  Musgrave — a  novel  of  ridiculous 
sentimentality,  but  sparkling  and  clever;  yet  it 
was  a  failure.  About  the  same  time,  his  lite  was 
a  succession  of  boisterous  buffooneries,  of  which 
his  Gilbert  Gumey  may  be  regarded  as  a  pretty 
faithful  record.  Unquestionably,  Hook  wrote  that 
novel  chiefly  from  personal  recollections  ;  it  is  his 
autoMography ;  and  in  his  diary,  when  speaking 
of  its  progress,  he  uses  the  words, "  Working  at  my 
life." 
Hook  often  used  to  toll  the  story — which  he 

fives  in  detail  in  Gilbert  Gumey^of  Mathews  and 
imself,  when  one  day  rowing  to  Richmond,  being 
suddenly  smitten  by  the  sight  of  a  placard  at  the 
foot  of  a  Barnes  garden — **  Nobody  permitted  to 
land  here — Offenders  prosecuted  with  the  utmosi 
rigor  of  the  lawJ*^  The  pair  instontly  disembarked 
on  the  forbidden  paradise  ;  the  fishing-line  was 
converted  into  a  surveyor's  measuring  tape ;  the 
wags  paced  to-and-firo  on  the  beautiful  lawn — Hook, 
the  surveyor,  with  his  bode  and  pencil  in  hand — 
Mathews,  the  clerk,  with  the  cord  and  walking-stick, 
both  soon  pinned  into  the  exquisite  turf.  Then 
suddenly  opened  the  parlor-window  of  the  man- 
sion above,  and  forth  stepped,  in  blustering  ire,  a 
napkined  alderman,  who  advanced  with  what  haste 
he  could  against  the  intruders  on  his  jmradise.  The 
comedians  stood  cool,  and  scarcely  condescended 
to  reply  to  his  indignant  inquiries.  At  length  oozed 
out  the  gradual  announcement  of  their  being  the 
agents  of  a  new  canal  oompany,  settling  where  the 
new  cut  was  to  cross  the  old  gentleman^s  pleasure- 
ground.  Their  regret  was  extreme  at  having  '^  to 
perform  so  disagreeable  a  duty,"  but  the  public 
mtereste  must  oe  regarded.  Then  came  the 
alderman's  suggestion  that  the  pair  had  better 
<^  walk  in  and  talk  the  matter  over  ;"  their  reluct- 
ant acquiescence — **  had  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  spare" — **  feared  that  it  was  of  no  use"  their  en- 
deavoring to  avoid  the  beautiful  spot — the  new 
cut  must  come  through  the  grounds.  However, 
in  they  went ;  the  turkey  was  just  served,  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  followed,  washed  down  with  Madeira, 
Champagne,  claret,  and  so  on.  At  length  the 
good  fare  produced  ite  effect — the  projected  branch 
of  the  canal  was  reconsidered — the  city  knight's 
arguments  were  acknowledged  to  be  of  more  and 
more  weight.  **  Really,"  says  the  alderman, 
'*  this  cat  most  be  gjven  up — but  one  bottle  more, 
dear  gentiemen."  Till  at  last  it  was  getting  dark 
— they  were  eight  miles  from  Westminster  Bridge, 
Hook  then  burst  out  into  song,  and  narrated  in 
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•dziempore  verse  the  whole  transaction,  winding  up 
with — 

And  we  greatly  approve  of  your  fate. 
Your  cellar  's  as  prime  as  your  cook, 

And  this  clerk  here  is  Mathews  the  player. 
And  my  name,  sir,  is — Theodore  Hook ! 

The  adventure  forms  the  subject  of  a  capital 
chapter  in  Gilbert  Gumey,  which  many  of  our 
reaaers  may  have  read. 

But  the  maddest  of  Hookas  tricks  was  that 
known  as  the  **  Berners  Street  Hoax,"  which  hap- 
pened in  1809,  as  follows  : — Walking  down  Ber- 
ners Street  one  dav,  Hook's  companion  (probably 
Mathews)  called  his  attention  to  a  particularly 
neat  and  modest  house,  the  residence — as  was 
inferred  from  the  door-plate — of  some  decent  shop- 
keeper's widow.  "  I  II  lay  you  a  guinea,"  said 
Theodore,  *^  that  in  one  week  that  nice  quiet 
dwelling  shall  be  the  roost  famous  in  all  London." 
The  bet  was  taken,  and  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  days  Hook  hod  written  and  posted  one  thousand 
letters,  annexing  orders  to  tradesmen  of  every  sort 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  all  to  be  executed  on 
one  particular  day,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
one  fixed  hour.  From  ^*  wagons  of  cools  and  po- 
tatoes," says  Gumey,  **  to  books,  prints,  feathers, 
ices,  jellies,  and  cranberry  tarts" — nothing  in  any 
way  whatever  available  to  any  human  being  but 
was  commanded  from  scores  of  rival  dealers,  scat- 
tered over  the  city,  from  Wapping  to  Lambeth, 
from  Whitechapel  to  Paddineton.  It  can  only  be 
feebly  imagined  what  the  crosn  and  jam  and  tumult 
of  that  day  was.  Hook  had  provided  himself  with 
a  lodging  nearly  opposite  the  fated  house,  where, 
with  a  couple  of  trusty  allies,  he  watched  the 
progress  of  the  melodrama.  The  mayor  and  his 
chaplain  arrived — invited  there  to  take  the  death- 
bed confession  of  a  peculating  common-coun- 
cilman. There  also  came  the  Governor  of  the 
Bank,  the  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Prime  Minister, — 
above  all,  there  came  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. These  all  obeyed  the  summons, 
for  every  pious  and  patriotic  feeling  had  been  most 
movingly  appealed  to.  They  did  not  all  reach 
Berners  Street — the  avenues  leading  to  it  beine 
jammed  up  with  drays,  carts,  and  carriages,  all 
pressing  on  to  the  solitary  widow's  house ;  but 
certainly  the  Duke  of  York's  military  punctuality 
and  crimson  liveries  brought  him  to  the  point  of 
attack  before  the  poor  woman's  astonbhment  had 
risen  to  terror  and  despair.  Most  fierce  were  the 
growlings  of  doctors  and  surgeons,  scores  of  whom 
had  been  cheated  of  valuable  hours.  Attorneys, 
teachers  of  all  kinds  male  and  female,  hair-dressers, 
tailors,  popular  preachers,  parliamentary  philan- 
thropists, had  been  alike  victimized.  There  was 
an  uwful  smashing  of  glass,  china,  harpsichords, 
and  conch-pannels.  Many  a  horse  fell,  never  to 
rise  again.  Beer-barrels  and  wine-bairels  were 
overturned  and  exhausted  with  impunity  amidst 
the  press  of  countless  multitudes,  it  was  a  great 
day  for  the  pickpockets ;  and  a  great  godsend  to  the 
newspapers.  Then  arose  many  a  fervent  hue  and 
cry  for  the  detection  of  the  wholesale  deceiver  and 
destroyer.  Though  in  Hook's  own  theatrical  world 
ho  was  instantly  suspected,  no  sign  escaped  either 
him  or  his  confidants.  He  found  it  ooDvenient  to 
be  laid  up  for  a  week  or  two  by  a  severe  fit  of  illness, 
and  then  promoted  re-oonvaleBoenoe  by  a  few 
weeks'  country  (oar.    Be  le-yisited  Oxford,  and 


professed  an  intention  of  commencing  his  residenoe 
there.  But  the  storm  blew  over,  and  Hook  re- 
turned with  tranquillity  to  the  sreen-room.  Thia 
was  followed  by  other  tricks  and  hoaxes,  in  one  of 
which  he  made  Romeo  Coates  his  victim.  These 
may  be  found  detailed  at  some  length  in  Gilbert 
Gumey,  and  in  Mrs.  Mathews*  Memoirs  of  her 
Husband,  who  was  usually  Hook's  accompbce  in 
such  kinds  of  mischief. 

One  of  Hook's  extraordinary  talents — which 
amounted  in  him  to  almost  a  genius — ^was  his  gift 
of  singing  improvised  songs  on  the  spjur  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  under  the  influence  of  excited  convivial 
feelings.  He  would  sit  down  to  the  pianoforte, 
and,  quite  unhesitatingly,  compose  a  verse  upon 
every  person  in  the  room,  full  of  the  most  pointed 
wit,  and  with  the  truest  rhyme,  gathering  up,  as 
he  proceeded,  every  incident  of  toe  evening,  and 
working  up  the  whole  into  a  brilliant  song.  He 
would  often,  like  John  Parry,  sport  with  operatic 
measures,  in  which  he  would  triumph  over  every 
variety  of  metro  and  complication  oi  stanza.  But 
John  Parry's  exhibitions  are  carefully  studied, 
whereas  Hook's  happiest  efiects  were  spontaneous 
and  unpremeditated.  The  efiect  he  produced  on 
such  occasions  was  almost  marvellous.  Sheridan 
frequently  witnessed  these  exhibitions,  and  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  have  believed  such  power 
possible,  had  he  not  witnessed  it.  Of  course. 
Hook  was  usually  stimulated  by  wine  or  punch 
when  he  ventured  on  such  exploits ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  during  one  of  his  songs,  at  which 
Coleridge  was  present,  every  pane  in  the  room 
window  was  riddled  by  the  glasses  flung  throu^ 
them  by  the  guests,  the  host  crowning  the  baccha- 
nalian riot  by  demolishing  the  chandelier  with  lus 
goblet ! 

Hook's  fame  as  a  wit,  a  jester,  a  talker,  and  an 
improvisatore  singer,  shortly  reached  the  aristo- 
cratic circles,  and  he  was  invited  to  their  houses  to 
make  sport  for  them.  Sheridan  mentioned  him  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Hertford  as  a  most  amusing 
fellow,  and  he  was  shortly  after  called  upon  to  dis- 
play his  musical  and  metrical  faculty  in  her  lady- 
ship's presence ;  which  he  did.  He  was  called, 
in  like  manner,  to  minister  to  the  amusements  (^ 
the  Sybarite  Prince  Regent  at  a  supper  in  Man- 
chester Square,  and  he  so  delighted  His  R^^ 
Highness,  that,  on  leaving  the  room,  he  said,  *'  a^. 
Hook,  I  must  see  you  and  hear  you  again."  Hook 
was  only  too  glad  to  play  the  Merry  Andrew  to 
the  prince ;  and  after  a  few  similar  eveninss,  W^ 
Royal  Highness  was  so  good  as  to  make  inqoifj 
about  Hook's  position,  when,  finding  he  was  wi^- 
out  a  profession  or  fixed  income  of  any  sort,  ha 
signified  his  opinion  that  **  something  mast  hfi 
done  for  Hook."  As  the  word  of  the  prince  was 
equivalent  to  a  law,  and  quiet  jobs  were  easily 
done  in  those  days,  Hook's  promotion  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course.  He  was  almost  immediately 
after  appointed  accountant-general  and  treasurer  to 
the  colony  of  the  Mauritius,  with  an  income  of 
£2,000  a  year.  Hook  had  no  knowledge  of  ac- 
counts ;  but  he  had  the  nrinoe  reg^dt's  good  word, 
and  that  was  enough.  He  stayed  five  years  in  the 
Mauritius,  pacing  no  attention  to  the  auties  of  his 
office,  living  m  great  style,  a  leading  man  on  the 
turf,  the  very  prince  of  Mauritian  hospitality. 
But  it  oame  to  ft  sad  end.  In  March,  I8I8,  Hook 
was  azrested,  while  snppine  at  a  friend's  hoose. 
Mid  dragged,  by  toroh-lhpit,  through  crowded 
streets,  to  the  oommon  prison  of  the  town,  on  o 
ohai^  of  embedding  the  publio  moneys  in  the 
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colonial  treasury  to  a  large  amount !  From  thence 
he  was  conveyed  to  England,  tried  before  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  brought  in  as  defiiulter 
to  the  extent  of  £12,000.  This  debt  he  never 
paid ;  though  his  earnings  by  his  pen,  for  many 
years  after,  were  very  large.  Into  the  merits  of 
the  case  against  Hook  we  shall  not  here  enter; 
but  as  the  government  which  brought  him  to  book 
was  friendly  to  him,  and  under  the  influences  of 
many  of  his  personal  friends,  we  must  presume 
the  charges  to  have  been  well-founded.  The  most 
favorable  view  of  his  case  that  can  be  taken  is  this 
— that  somd>ody  embezzled  the  colonial  moneys ; 
but  as  Hook  had  no  knowledge  of  accounts,  and 
rarely  took  any  concern  in  the  treasury  business, 
spending  his  £2,000  a  year  in  the  manner  of  a 
gentlemanly  sinecurist,  the  colonial  funds  were 
'*  mumbled  away,"  and  Hook  being  the  responsi- 
ble party,  was  saddled  with  the  blame. 

On  reaching  London  again,  to  wait  the  issue  of 
the  govemmeot  investigation,  he  was  set  at  liberty 
on  the  attorney-generars  report,  that  there  was  no 
apparent  ground  for  a  criminal  procedure  ;  and  the 
case  was  treated  as  one  of  defalcation  and  civil 
prosecution  only.  In  order  to  live,  in  the  mean- 
while, Hook  had  recourse  to  his  ever-ready  pen. 
First,  he  wrote  for  magazines  and  newspapers ;  then 
he  tried  a  shilling  magazine,  called  the  Arcadian, 
ti  which  only  a  few  numbers  were  issued,  when 
the  publisher  lost  heart.  In  1820,  Sir  Walter 
Soott  accidentally  met  Hook  at  a  dinner-party  at 
Daniel  Terry's,  and  was  delighted,  as  everybody 
eould  not  help  being,  with  Ilook*s  brilliant  con- 
yersation.  Hook,  notwithstanding  the  afibir  of 
his  colonial  defalcations,  and  the  prosecution  of 
him  by  the  Audit  Board,  still  held  his  "  good  old 
Tory"  views  of  politics ;  and  gratefully  remembered 
his  personal  obligations  to  the  Prince  Regent,  now 
the  reigning  monarch.  He  was  consequently  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  pretensions  and  partisans  of 
Qaeen  Caroline.  The  strong  color  of  his  politics 
induced  Scott  to  mention  Hook  to  a  gentleman 
who  shortly  after  applied  to  him  to  recommend  an 
editor  for  a  newspaper  about  to  be  established. 
To  this  circumstance  his  connection  with  the  fa- 
mous John  Bull  is  probably  to  be  attributed.  At 
all  events,  the  John  Bull  shortly  after  came  out, 
with  Hook  for  its  editor.  But  he  preserved  his 
incognito  carefully  for  many  years,  which  was  the 
more  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  thick  cloud 
which  still  hung  over  his  moral  character  in  con- 
nection with  his  colonial  affiiir.  Hook  threw  him- 
self with  great  fury  into  the  ranks  of  the  Georgites, 
and  published  many  violent  squibs  a^nst  Queen 
Caroline  and  her  iriends,  which  excited  a  storm 
of  populiir  indignation.  The  John  5u// was  gen- 
erally admitted  to  be  the  most  powerful,  unscrupu- 
lous, and  violent  advocate  of  the  king's  cause ; 
whether  it  was  the  better  for  the  advocacy,  we 
shall  not  here  venture  to  determine.  The  paper  was 
well  supported  with  money,  as  was  surmised,  from 
**  head-quarters ;"  and  for  some  years  Hook's  in- 
come, from  the  John  Bull  alone,  amounted  to  as 
much  as  £2,000  a  year.  At  length,  it  began  to 
cose  out  that  Hook  was  editor  of  the  John  Bull. 
Though  furnishing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  articles 
and  squibs  which  appeared  in  it,  he  at  once  indig- 
nantly denied  the  imputation  in  a  '*  letter  to  the 
editor,"  in  which  he  disclaimed  and  disavowed 
all  connection  with  the  paper.  But,  by  slow 
degrees,  the  truth  came  out,  and  at  last,  all  was 
known.  The  John  Bull  was  denounced  by  many 
as  a  **  reckless,"  **venomoas,"  *' malignant," 
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it  was  defended  as  a  "  spirited,"  **  courageous,** 
**  loyol,"  and  "  admirable"  defender  of  the  church, 
crown,  and  constitution. 

In  1823,  Hook  was  arrested  for  the  debt  of 
£12,000  which  the  authorities  had  finally  decided 
that  he  stood  indebted  to  the  public  ejcchequcr.  He 
was  then' confined  in  a  sherifiTs  officer's  house  in 
Shire  Lane — a  miserable,  squalid  neighborhood. 
He  remained  there  for  several  months,  during 
which  his  health  seriously  suffered.  While  shut 
up  in  Shire  Lane,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
William  Maginn,  who  had  recently  come  from 
Ireland,  a  literary  adventurer,  but  soon  fallen  into 
the  sheriff's  officer's  custody.  It  was  a  lucky 
meeting  for  both,  however,  as  Maginn  proved  oi 
great  assistance  to  Hook  in  furnishing  the  requi- 
site amount  of  "  spicy"  copy  for  the  columns  of 
the  John  Bull,  Hook  was  transferred  to  the  rules 
of  the  King*s  Bench,  where  he  remained  for  a  year, 
and  afterwards  succeeded  in  getting  liberated  ; 
but  was  told  distinctly  that  the  debt  must  hang 
over  him  until  every  farthing  was  paid.  He  then 
took  a  cottage  at  Futney,  and  reentered  society 
again.  He  had  for  companion  here  a  young  woman, 
whom  he  ousht  to  have  married,  that  he  did  not 
— that  he  left  upon  the  heads  of  his  innocent  off- 
spring by  her  a  stigma  and  a  stain  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  was  only,  we  regret  to  say,  too  much  in 
keeping  with  the  character  and  career  of  the  reck- 
less, unscrupulous,  and  feeble-conscienced  Theodore 
Hook. 

While  living  in  his  apartments  at  Temple 
Place,  within  the  Rules  of  the  King's  Bench, 
Hook  had  begun  his  career  as  a  novelbt.  His  first 
series  of  Sayings  and  Doings  was  very  successful, 
and  yielded  him  a  profit  of  £2,000.  The  second 
and  third  series  were  equally  successful.  His  other 
novels,  entitled  Maxwell,  The  Parson's  Daughter, 
Love  and  Pride,  were  also  successful  novels,  and 
paid  him  well.  In  1836,  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  in  which  he  published 
Gilbert  Gumey  (perhaps  the  raciest  of  all  his 
novels,  being  chieny  drawn  from  his  own  personal 
experiences),  and  afterwards  Gvmey  Married; 
Jack  Brag ;  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  ;  Pre- 
cepts and  Practice ;  and  Fathers  and  Sons.  These 
were  all  collected  and  republished  afterwards  in 
separate  forms.  The  number  of  these  works-— 
thirty-eight  volumes — which  he  wrote  within  'six- 
teen years,  at  the  time  when  he  was  editor  and 
almost  sole  writer  for  a  newspaper,  and  for  several 
years  the  conductor  of  a  magazine,  argue  a  by  no 
means  idle  disposition.  Indeed,  Hook  worked  very 
hard ;  the  pity  is  that  be  worked  to  so  little  pur- 
pose, and  that  he  squandered  the  money  with  which 
he  ought  to  have  paid  his  debts  (and  he  himself 
admitted  that  he  was  in  justice  responsible  for 
£9,000}  in  vying  with  fashionable  people  to  keep 
up  appearances,  and  live  a  worthless  life  of  dissi- 
pation, frivolity,  and  burlesque  ''*■  bon  ton.''^  For 
many  years  Hook  must  have  been  earning  from 
£4,000  to  £5,000  a  year  by  his  pen  ;  and  yet  he 
was  always  poor !  How  did  he  spend  his  earn- 
ings ?  Let  the  friend  who  has  written  the  sketch  of 
him  in  the  Quarterly  Review  explain  the  secret : — 

''  In  1827  (after  leaving  bis  house  at  Putney) 
he  took  a  hieher  flieht.  He  became  the  tenant  of 
a  house  in  Cleyeland  Row—- on  the  ed^,  therefore, 
of  what  in  one  of  his  novels  he  describes  as  *'  the 
real  London — the  space  between  Pall  Mall  on  the 
south,  and  Piccadilly  on  the  north,  St.  James' 
Street  on  the  west,  and  the  Opera  House  to  the 
east.'  The  teddenoe  was  handsome,  and  to  per> 
sons  imorant  of  his  damestio  arranirements.  aiv 
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peared  extravagantly  too  large  for  his  purpose  ; — 
we  have  since  heard  of  it  as  inhabited  by  a  noble- 
flian  of  distinction.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
(if  divers  clubs  ;  shone  the  first  attraction  of  their 
House  dinners  ;  and,  in  such  as  allowed  of  play, 
he  might  commonly  be  seen  in  the  course  of  his 
protracted  evening.  Presently  he  began  to  receive 
invitations  to  great  houses  in  the  country,  and,  for 
week  after  week,  often  travelled  from  one  to 
another  such  scene,  to  all  outward  appearance  in 
Ihe  style  of  an  idler  of  high  condition.  In  a  word, 
he  had  soon  entangled  himself  with  habits  and 
eonnections  which  implied  much  curtailment  of 
the  time  for  labor  at  the  desk,  and  a  course  of  ex- 
^nditure  more  than  sufficient  to  swallow  all  the 
profits  of  what  remained.  To  the  upper  world  he 
was  visible  solely  as  the  jocund  convivialist  of  the 
club — the  brilliant  wit  of  the  lordly  banquet — the 
tion  of  the  crowded  assembly — the  star  of  a 
Christmas  or  fkister  party  in  a  rural  palace — the 
unfailing  stage-manager,  prompter,  "author,  and 
dccasionally  excellent  comic  actor,  of  the  private 
theatricals,  at  which  noble  guardsmen  were  the 
valets,  and  lovely  peeresses  the  soubrettes." 

Thus  did  the  brilliant  Hook  flutter  like  a  dazzled 
moth  around  the  burning  taper  of  aristocracy, 
torching  his  wings,  and  at  length  sinking  de- 
stroyed by  the  seductive  blaze,  when  he  was  at 
ODce  swept  away  as  some  unsightly  object. 

It  was  a  feverish,  miserable,  unhealthy  life, 
with  scarcely  a  redeeming  feature  in  it.  To  make 
u>  for  ;he  time  devoted  by  him  to  the  amusement 
CI  gay  aristocratic  circles,  and  to  raise  the  money 
wherewithal  to  carry  on  this  brilliant  dissipation, 
as  well  as  to  relieve  himself  of  the  pressure  of  his 
more  urgent  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Hook 
worked  day  and  night  when  at  his  own  house, 
fften  under  the  influence  of  stimulants,  and  thus 
Iticreased  the  nervous  agonies  of  a  frame  pre- 
maturely wasted  and  exhausted.  Meanwhile  he 
was  pressed  by  his  publisher,  into  whose  debt  he 
haid  fallen  ;  and  publishers,  in  such  a  case,  are 
exacting,  like  everybody  else  in  similar  circum- 
gtances.  Debts — debts — forever  debts — accumu- 
lated about  Hook,  each  debt  a  grinning  phantom, 
mocking  at  him  even  in  the  midst  of  his  gayest 
pleasures.  Little  did  his  fine  friends  understand 
or  reflect  at  what  an  expense  of  tear  and  wear  he 
was  devoting  his  evenmgs  to  their  amusement, 
fhe  ministrants  of  pleasure  with  whom  they 
measured  him,  were  almost  all  as  idle  as  them- 
selves— elegant,  accomplished  men,  easy  in  cir- 
cumstances, with  leisure  at  command,  who  drove 
to  the  rendezvous  afler  a  morning  divided  between 
voluptuous  lounging  in  a  library-chair  and  health- 
ful exercise  out  of  doors.  But  he  came  forth ,  at 
best,  from  a  long  day  of  labor  at  his  writing-desk, 
after  his  faculties  had  been  at  the  stretch — feeling, 
passion,  thougiit,  fancy,  excitable  nerves,  suicidal 
ibrain  all  worked,  perhaps  well-nigh  exhausted — 
compelled,  since  he  came  at  all,  to  disappoint  by 
silence,  or  to  seek  the  support  of  tempting  stimu- 
lants in  his  new  career  of  exertion.  .  .  .  And 
we  may  guess  what  must  have  been  the  efiect  on  his 
mind  of  the  consciousness,  while  seated  among  the 
revellers  of  a  princely  saloon,  that  next  morning 
must  be — not  given  to  the  mere  toil  of  the  pen, 
but — divided  between  scenes  in  the  backshops  of 
three  or  four  eager,  irritated  bookBellerB,  and 
weary  prowlings  through  the  dens  of  oitv  osorers 
fi)r  the  means  of  discounting  this  long  bill,  staving 
off  that  attorney's  threat ;  not  less  commonly — 
oren  more  urgently— of   liquidating  a  debt  of 


honor  to  the  grandee,  or  some  of  the  smiling 
satellites  of  his  pomp. 

'*  There  is  recorded  (in  his  diary)  in  more  than 
usual  detail,  one  winter  visit  at  the  seat  of  a 
nobleman  of  almost  unequalled  wealth  (Marquis 
of  Hertford?) — evidently  particularly  fond  of 
Hook,  and  always  mentioned  in  terms  of  real 
gratitude — even  afiection.  Here  was  a  large  com- 
pany, including  some  of  the  very  highest  names  in 
England ;  the  party  seem  to  have  remained 
together  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  or,  if  one  went, 
the  place  was  filled  immediately  by  another  not 
less  distinguished  by  the  advaotages  of  birth  and 
fortune  ;  Hook's  is  the  only  untitled  name — except 
a  led  captain  and  chaplain  or  two,  and  some  misses 
of  musical  celebrity.  What  a  struggle  he  had  to 
maintain!  Every  Thursday  he  must  meet  the 
printer  of  the  John  Bull  to  arrange  the  paper  for 
Saturday's  impression.  While  the  rest  are  shoot- 
ing or  hunting,  he  clears  his  hcivd  as  well  as  he 
can,  and  steals  a  few  hours  to  write  his  articles. 
When  they  go  to  bed  on  Wednesday  night,  he 
smuggles  himself  into  a  post-chaise,  and  is  carried 
fifty  miles  across  the  country  to  some  appointed 
Blue  Boar,  or  Crooked  Billet.  Thursday  morning 
is  spent  in  overhauling  correspondence — in  all  the 
details  of  the  editorship.  He,  wnth  hard  driving, 
gets  back  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  castle  when 
the  dressing-bell  is  ringing.  Mr.  Hook's  servant 
has  intimated  that  his  master  is  slightly  indis- 
posed ;  he  enters  the  gate  as  if  from  a  short  walk 
in  the  wood  ;  in  half-an-hour,  behold  him  answer- 
ing placidly  the  inquiries  of  the  ladies — his  head- 
ache fortunately  gone  at  last — quite  ready  for  the 
turtle  and  champagne — puns  rattle  like  a  hail- 
shower — *  that  dear  Theodore'  had  never  been 
more  brilliant.  At  a  decorous  hour  the  great  lord 
and  his  graver  guests  retire ;  it  is  supposed  that 
the  evening  is  over — that  the  house  is  shut  up. 
But  Hook  IS  quartered  in  a  long  baclielor's  gallery 
with  half  a  dozen  bachelors  of  far  difierent  calibre. 
One  of  them,  a  dashing  young  earl,  proposes  what 
the  diary  calls  *  something  comfortable'  in  his 
dressing-room.  Hook,  after  his  sleepless  night 
and  busy  day,  hesitates — but  is  persuaded.  The 
broiled  bones  are  attended  bv  more  champagne, 
Roman  punch,  hot  brandy  and  water,  finally ;  for 
there  are  plenty  of  butlers  and  grooms  of  the 
chamber  ready  to  minister  to  the  delights  of  the 
distant  eallery,  ever  productive  of  fees  to  man  and 
maid.  The  end  is,  that  they  play  deep,  and  that 
Theodore  loses  a  great  deal  more  money  than  he 
had  brought  with  nim  from  town,  or  knows  how  to 
come  at  if  he  were  there.  But  he  rises  next 
morning  with  a  swimming,  bewildered  head, 
and,  as  the  fumes  disperse,  perceives  that  he 
must  write  instantly  for  monej.  No  difficulty  is 
to  be  made  ;  the  fashionable  tailor  (alias  merciless 
Jew)  to  whom  he  discloses  the  case,  must  on  any 
terms  remit  a  hundred  pounds  by  return  of  post. 
It  is  accomplished — the  debt  is  discharged. 
Thursday  comes  round  again,  and  again  he  escapes 
to  meet  the  printer.  This  time  the  printer  brings 
a  payment  of  salary  with  him,  and  Hook  drives 
baick  to  the  castle  in  great  glee.  £xactly  the  same 
scene  occurs  a  night  or  two  afterwards.  ^  The 
salary  all  goes.  Wnen  the  time  comes  for  him  at 
last  to  leave  his  splendid  friend,  he  finds  that  he 
has  lost  a  fortnight  as  respects  a  book  that  mutt 
be  finished  within  a  month  or  six  weeks  ;  and  that 
what  with  travelling  expenses  hither  and  thither 
(he  has  to  defray  the  prmter's  too),  and  losses  at 
play  to  silken  oozoombs-*who  consider  him  an 
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admirable  jack-pudding,  and  also  as  an  invaluable 
pieeon,  since  he  drains  his  glass  as  well  as  fills  it 
— 4ie  has  thrown  away  more  money  than  he  could 
have  earned  by  the  labor  of  three  months  in  his 
own  room  at  lulham.  But  then  the  rumble  of  the 
green  chariot  is  seen  well  stocked  with  pheasants 
and  hares,  as  it  pauses  in  passing  through  town  at 
Crockford's,  the  Carlton,  or  the  Athenaeum  ;  and 
as  often  as  the  Morning  Post  alluded  to  the  noble 
peer's  Christmas  court,  Mr.  Theodore  Hook*s  name 
closed  the  paragraph  of  *  fashionable  intelligence.* 
But  at  last  the  end  of  all  came,  and  the  poor 
jester  and  bon  vivant  strutted  off  the  stage.  To 
the  last,  even  when  positively  ill,  he  could  not 
refuse  an  invitation  to  dine  with  titled  people. 
To  the  last — a  padded-up  old  man — he  tried  to  be 
efifervescent  and  gay.  He  died  in  August,  1841, 
and  the  play  was  ended.  Some  may  call  such  a 
life  as  this  a  tragedy,  and  a  painful  one  it  seems. 
To  look  at  it  now,  there  appears  little  genuine  mirth 
in  it ;  the  laughter  was  all  hollow.  As  for  the 
noble  and  titled  friends  for  whom  Hook  had  made 
so  much  merriment  during  his  unhappy  life,  they 
let  him  die  overburthened  with  debt,  and  go  to  his 
srrave  unwept  and  unattended.  They  did  nothing 
K>r  his  children — it  is  true  they  were  such  as  the 
respectable  world  usually  disown ;  they  did  not,  so 
&r  as  we  know,  place  a  stone  at  the  place  where  their 
Kster  was  laid  to  sleep.  Notwithstanding  Theodore 
Hook's  naturally  brilliant  powers — his  saeacity, 
his  humor,  his  genius — we  rear  that  the  verdict  of 
his  survivors  and  of  posterity  will  be — ^That  here 
was  the  life  of  a  gi^atly  gifted  man  worse  than 
wasted. 


From  the  Dublin  U.  Magaslne. 
MOORISH     ROMANCE. 

PROM  THK  SPAKLffl  OP  JOSB  KOEILLA.* 

(De  la  Luna  A  lo6  refletos,  &c.) 

Briqht  by  the  moon's  reflected  ray. 

Far  away, 

A  Moorish  Tower  is  shown. 

Where  the  pure  Darro'sf  limpid  tide 

Doth  darkly  glide 

Beneath  its  walls  of  stone. 

The  sombre  elms  that  o'er  the  river 
Rustle  and  quiver. 
Make  music  to  the  ear  ; 
The  wandering  airs  thro'  rush  and  sedge, 
That  firinge  the  edge, 
Breathe  murmurs  sweet  to  hear. 

The  buds  that  ope  beside  the  strand 
Of  yellow  sand. 
Their  fragrance  exhale  ; 
Thrilling  with  joy  in  green  retreat, 
'Mid  blossoms  sweet. 
Nestles  the  nightingale 

Down  from  the  rock,  with  magic  gleam 
The  silver  stream 
Falls  like  a  diamond  shower  : 
In  every  drop  of  bead-like  sheen 
Is  imaged  seen 
The  oriental  tower. 

There  stands  in  open  balcony 
Of  turret  high, 
A  form  so  fair  and  young  ; 
'Tis  the  Sultana  singing  low 

To  the  water's  flow, 
A  lay  in  Arab  tongue. 

*  A  modem  poet,  who  b^^^a  to  be  kocnip  In  Kadrid 
about  1833. 
t  A  little  river  of  Graxukla. 
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And  thro'  the  genial  atmosphere 
It  echoes  clear, 
Her  melancholy  strain ; 
Till  wafted  thence,  'mid  zephyr's  sighs 
Its  music  dies 
Far  o'er  the  grassy  plain. 

The  linnet  sings,  aloud  replying, 
Like  rival  vying. 
In  tender  song  with  her : 
He  hops  from  glowing  bed  to  bed 
Of  tulips  red 
In  the  rich  and  gay  parterre. 

The  while  she  sang  (the  linnet  still 
With  ready  trUl 
His  due  responses  made) 
Below,  the  jealous  Moor  was  watching. 
Her  accents  catching. 
Hid  in  the  garden's  shade. 

A  Moslem's  love  is  mine,"  she  said, 

**  And  on  my  head 

A  jewell'd  coronet ; 

But  tell  me,  flower,  with  joy  to  bless 

My  loveliness. 

What  lacks  the  harem  yet  ? 

They  give  me  carpet,  cushion,  shawl. 
So  gorgeous  all, 
Nor  blooming  wreaths  forget. 
My  garden,  say !  with  joy  to  bless 
My  loveliness. 
What  lacks  the  harem  yet  ? 

Hiey  give  me  baths  and  feasts,  and  bowera. 
With  brightest  flowers. 
Like  those  of  Eden,  set : 
But,  river,  say  !  with  joy  to  bless 
My  loveliness. 
What  lacks  the  harem  yet  ? 

They  give  me  plumes  as  soft  and  white 
As  sea-foam  light. 
And  veils  for  my  locks  of  jet : 
Say,  nightingale  !  with  joy  to  bless 
My  loveliness, 
What  lacks  the  harem  yet  ? 

Nought  that  can  cloud  my  brow  is  here. 
Or  bring  a  tear 
My  sunny  eyes  to  wet : 
But  tell  me.  Moon  !  with  joy  to  bless 
My  lovdiness. 
What  lacks  the  harem  yet  ?" 

Traced  by  the  lamp  upon  the  wall, 
A  shadow  tall 
The  singer  has  descried — 
She  turns,  and  in  her  balcony 
He  meets  her  eye  ; 
The  Moor  is  at  her  side. 

Hast  thou  not  castles  ?"  (a^ks  the  Moor,) 
*•  Pearls,  golden  store. 
Garland,  and  carkanet  ? 
Tell  me,  my  fiiir  !  with  joy  to  bless 
Thy  loveliness, 
What  lacks  the  harem  yet  ? 

Say,  can  the  garden,  or  the  stream, 
Or  day's  bright  beam. 
Or  bud,  or  bird  afford 
One  joy  that  thou,  my  life  !  in  vain 
Wouldst  seek  to  gam 
From  me,  thy  loving  lord  ? 

Then  say,  e'en  thy  caprice  to  please 
What  lacks  of  ease. 
Or  love,  or  wealth  to  thee  ?" 
A^,  Master  mine  !  yon  birds  that  sing 
Where  flow'rets  spring, 
Have— atV  and  liberty !  " 
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From  the  Spectator,  16th  Oct. 
"  THE  empire''    and  ITS  CONTINGENCIES. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  rapidly  casting  his  presiden- 
tial skin,  and  before  many  weeks  he  will  soar  into 
the  heaven  of  his  ambition — a  full-blown,  gorgeous, 
purple  Emperor.  The  Vestiges  of  Creation  can 
show  no  more  astounding  development  than  the 
somewhat  seedy  swell  of  six  years  since,  trans- 
formed, by  the  magic  of  baseness  and  cunning  mu- 
tually acting  and  reacting,  into  the  absolute  sove- 
reign of  the  fair  land  of  France  and  her  thirty 
miuions  of  inhabitants — the  unquestioned  lord  and 
master  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Atlantic,  from  the  fortresses  of  Belgium  to 
the  peaks  of  the  Pyrenees.  Yes !  it  is  accomplished. 
The  farce  of  official  solicitation  has  been  played 
long  enough,  and,  dropping  his  transparent  mask, 
the  hero  of  the  victory  of  the  Boulevards  conde- 
scends to  open  his  ausust  lips,  and  to  *^  accept'' 
the  empire.  **  Speech  is  silvern,  but  silence  is 
golden.''  Golden  at  least  to  his  earth-seeking  eye 
must  seem  the  reward  which  he  has  won  by  his 
great  talent  for  silence.  And,  indeed,  many  a 
pettier  prize  has  been  gained  at  infinitely  greater 
expense  of  human  life  and  mere  physical  suffering, 
but  never,  perhaps,  did  conqueror  or  usurper  stride 
onward  to  his  glittering  goal  through  a  deeper 
mire  of  personal  crime  and  national  humiliation 
than  has  paved  the  path  to  his  theatric  throne  for 
this  Elliston  of  great  men,  this  model  of  Imperial 
deportment,  this  Turvey-drop  imitator  of  the  first 
criminal  of  Europe. 

Well,  France  accepts  him — France  has  always 
been  such  a  connoisseur  of  deportment ! — ^not  only 
accepts  him,  but  hails  him  Saviour,  and  parodies 
into  wretched  adulation  to  him  the  Christian 
world's  prayer,  so  sacred  both  in  its  origin  and  its 
associations — the  prayer  everywhere  of  the  uni- 
versal church  and  of  the  child  at  its  mother's  knee 
• — that  even  a  French  placeman  might  have  been 
expected  to  abstain  from  defiling  it.  France,  we 
say,  accepts  him  ;  and,  with  one  passing  and  un- 
controllable protest  on  behalf  of  human  kind  and 
human  progress,  even  on  behalf  of  his  victimized 
accomplice  France  herself,  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
righteous  men  that  are  numbered  among  her 
children ,  we  accept  him  as  a  fact  in  history — as  we 
accept  cholera — as  we  accept  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  inscrut- 
able, and  there  is  a  hand  behind  the  veil  wliich 
works  the  puppets,  and  regulates  their  apparently 
spontaneous  movements  to  higher  ends  than  we 
can  at  times  discern.  We  know  no  time  when  this 
faith  was  more  demanded  than  at  present — was 
more  essential  to  a  calm,  patient  attitude,  in  the 
face  of  European  history — to  that  temper  of  mind 
which  retains  its  cheerfulness  amid  all  outward  per- 
plexities, and  still  goes  on  bravely  acting,  and 
firmly  believing  that  right  is  ever  becoming  might, 
and  that  eternal  justice  and  goodness  are  able  at 
ull  times  to  vindicate  their  ways  to  man. 

But  this  approaching  denouement  of  the  French 
melodrame  affects  us  in  our  interests  as  well  as  in 
our  sympathies,  as  citizens  of  England  and  members 
of  the  European  community  of  nations,  no  less  than 
as  citizens  of  the  world  and  members  of  a  common 
race.  New  elements  are  thrown  by  it  into  the 
problems  of  European  politics.  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  foundation  of  a  Napoleooio  dynasty 
with  absolute  power  in  France  is  an  event  in  whicn 
Europe,  and  England  in  particular,  is  scaroely  less 
interested  than  France  herself.    The  question  for 


OS  is,  whether  it  renders  probable  any  and  what 
changes  in  our  national  relations  with  France  * 
whether  it  is  likely  or  not  to  give  an  impulse  to 
those  passions  and  designs,  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor-elect  and  his  subjects,  of  which  Europe 
and  a^in  England  in  particular  stand  in  suspicion 
and  distrust. 

It  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  blinding  one's 
eyes  to  the  real  meaning  and  tendency  of  the  act, 
to  read  it  by  itself,  and  as  a  simple  constitution 
of  a  permanent  central  authority  in  a  neighbor 
country.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  re- 
vival of  something  past,  a  recurrence  to  a  chain  of 
national  ideas  forcibly  broken  by  the  united 
strength  of  Europe  in  1815.  The  new  Empire  is 
studiously  and  ostentatiously  proclaimed  as  the 
continuance  of  that  to  which  Waterloo  put  an  end  ; 
so  ostentatiously  that  the  puerile  affectation  is 
borrowed  from  Legitimacy  of  filling  up  the  interval 
with  the  style  and  title  of  a  prince  who  never 
reined,  and  ignoring  the  existence  during  that 
period  not  only  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  but  even 
of  a  king  as  freely  chosen  by  the  nation  itself  as 
even  this  Louis  Napoleon  can  pretend  to  have  been 
chosen .  The  hereditary  right  of  the  Bonapartes  to 
rule  in  France,  the  revival  of  the  empire  with  aU 
its  claims  personal  and  national,  coula  not  be  as- 
serted with  more  emphasis  or  significance.  And 
they  must  have  studied  Louis  Napoleon's  character 
and  career  very  superficially  who  do  not  know  that 
he  is  well  aware  of  and  keenly  alive  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  those  claims,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  in 
proclaiming  himself  the  heir  of  the  emperor  he 
proclaimed  himself  the  heir  of  an  inheritance  of  ag- 
gression and  conquest,  limiting  his  intention  <? 
realizing  that  inheritance  only  by  the  power  which 
circumstances  may  throw  into  his  hands.  If  any 
overt  acts  are  needed  still  to  confirm  this  interpre- 
tation of  what  he  includes  in  his  heirship  to  his 
uncle,  let  his  declaration  at  Marseilles  speak  ;  let 
his  arrogant  and  intolerable  treatment  of^l^um, 
Switzerland,  and  Piedmont,  reveal  the  open  secret. 
Without  a  doubt,  he  inherits  his  uncle's  conquests, 
his  uncle's  hatreds ;  and,  so  for  as  he  conceives 
actions  under  the  form  of  duties,  he  inherits  the  duty 
of  avengine  the  defeat  and  dethronement  of  that 
uncle,  and  nis  own  long  years  of  obscurity,  penury, 
and  exile,  that  thence  resulted. 

All  this  seems  logically  and  practically  involved 
in  the  pretension  of  succeeding  by  hereditary  right 
to  the  vacant  throne  of  Napoleon  I.  But,  apart 
from  inferences  so  drawn,  let  simply  the  known 
temper  of  the  man  and  of  the  people  over  whom  he 
rules  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  probable  im- 
pulse estimated  that  will  be  given  to  this  temper 
and  to  the  designs  which  spring  from  it  by  the  re- 
vival of  the  imperial  dignity  in  the  person  of  Loiii.s 
Napoleon.  Is  not  the  extension  of  French  terri- 
tory in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt 
and  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  to  say  nothing  of 
Italy,  a  dream  that  has  perpetually  haunted,  a 
passion  that  has  perpetually  instigated  the  imagin- 
ation of  that  portion  of  the  French  people  on  which 
Louis  Napoleon  principally  relies  1  Does  any  one, 
&miliar  at  this  moment  vrith  the  table-talk  and  the 
railway-talk  of  the  French,  doubt  that  an  attempt 
upon  England  would  be  a  most  popular  measure — 
one  likelier  than  any  other  to  place  Louis  Napoleon, 
even  if  he  utterly  failed,  higher  in  the  affections 
of  the  army  and  of  all  but  the  trading  classes  (£P 
even  that  exception  can  be  made)  than  he  stands 
at  present  ?  Is  the  inoliniation  to  war  for  the  a^ 
grandisement  of  France,  or  merely  for  the  annoyakice 
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and  humiliation  of  England,  not  likely  to  receive  equipped  ships  in  the  Channels  surrounding  our 

an  impulse  both  in  the  mind  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  island.     Upon  the  former  source  of  confidence  it 

_i«^i-_  w       L          1-    /.        ••      ...          .   "the  is  needless  that   we  should   comment.     Plainly 

in  speaking,  the  latter  is  our  sole  ground  of  assurance 
He  and  hope  of  safety.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  defin- 
has  always  expressed  himself  under  a  kind  of  fatal  itive  announcement  of  the  empire  ought  to  bo  a 
but  regretted  necessity  of  invading  England  if  he  proclamation  and  a  warning  to  the  rulers  and  to 
had  the  opportunity,  lie  must  by  this  time  have  the  people  of  this  country  to  bestir  themselves  with 
come  really  to  persuade  himself  that  he  can  ac-  double  alacrity  in  this  long-neglected  and  now  not 
complish  whatever  he  sets  his  heart  upon.  This  half  sufficiently  considered  matter  of  national  de- 
final  seal  of  success  can  have  no  other  efiect  than  fence. 

to  make  him  suppose  himself  irresistible,  to  seduce  

him  into  the  notion  that  no  scheme  is  absurd  or  From  Punch. 

gigantic  to  which  he  applies   his  will,  and  the  wK^TMrnsTRR  tfipatrf 

peculiar  talents  which  are  the  instruments  of  that  WESTMINSTER  THEATRE. 

will.     His  will  must  be  more  than  human  not  to  A  irxw  piece,  adapted  from  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin, 

have   become   intoxicated   by  his  recent  career,  was  read  at  the  Westminster  Theatre,  preparatory  to 

Ambition  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on ;  and  France  the  opening  of  that  establishment.    The  piece  seems 

is  more  than  ever  the  arm  which  his  will  moves  as  likely  to  be  successful,  owing,  probably,  as  much  to 

it  might  the  muscles  of  his  body.     But  in  this  case  the  consummate  versatility  and  talent  of  the  actors 

the  arm  would  itself  be  a  willing  agent.     With  the  engaged,  as  to  any  mtrinsic  merit  of  the  work  itselt 

empire  are  revived,  as  we  said,  all  the  traditions  We  have  extracted  the  following  scene.     Wemaymcn- 

of  tL  empire,  for  people  as  well  as  prince.     Thirty-  ^»<>5  *^J^*  emblematical  ribbons,  bills,  measui-es,  and 

seven  yeaVsof  pea*ce  are  as  if  the  echo  of  the  liit  'L^!!^' f^!*  P'^i^^^^                                 ''^'^ 

•'          .  1  *       .               1.L      1  •      r  tir  X    I  uJKKcrs  always  wear  about  their  persons. 

Sin  were  yet  booming  over  the  plain  of  Waterloo ;  o*             -^                              *' 

e  "  entente  cordiale"  vanishes  before  the  "  id^es  dramatis  pbrsoxa 

NapoMoniennes  ;"  all  that  stiitesmen  and  men  of  '^T7J''rS*^i'n'  taken  into  the  *<""'-> 

,   .  r*'       ",               o                       t           1         J      .        ^1     .  Ao/d o/BIr.  Bull, and  wAo««/ormermo«- >  Mr.  Ben.  Duraell. 

letters  and  men  of  commerce  have  done  during  that  ter  w<u  a  Buckingkamxhire  farmer)    ) 

period  to  supplant  the  old  animosities  of  the  two  Mlas  Vwly  (koutekeeper  to  Mr.  Bull)  .  .    MJm  victoria Regltia. 

nations  with  a  new  growth  of  more  generous  sen-  j^°}  (»«''  "^'e*'  Servants  o/Mr.  Buirs)  1 5j*r7*ihiiil"**^"* 

timente,  of  better  knowledge,  of  mutual  interest,  is  other  Nigt^ert,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Malmeabury,  Mr. 

uprooted  and  whirled  aloft  before  the  hurricane  of  Waipoic,  Sir  Fiuroj  Keiiy,  &c.,  &c. 
the  passions,  the  fanaticism,  and  the  vanity  of  the  T%e  Scene  is  laid  in  Miss  Feely's  sitting-room,  tokick 
imperial  iera.     There  is  another  consideration,  less  commands  a  view  of  St.  James*  Park.    Miss  Feely 
obvious  perhaps,  but  not  less  practical,  founded  on  makes  Topsy  stand  opposite  her. 
general  principles   of  human  nature.    The  most  Miss  F.  Now,  Topsy,  who  were  your  poUtical  pa- 
quarrelsome  man  and  the  most  quarrelsome  nation  w>ts  ? 

will  be  those  who  have  least  occasion  to  be  satisfied  ^P'V-  '^>^'  »<>»  Missis— never  had  none, 

with  themselves,  who  have  done  something  to  for-  ,^.     -,   xt        vj              t.  *j         *•  L!^?*^nf» 

feit  their  self-respect.     The  gambler,  the ^adven-  ^^"^  ^'^!:!!^}fi!^r''^^^^''^'''''^'^'''    ^' 

turer,  the  man  who  is  conscious  of  deeds  which  ""^o^^^^^Zw^^ 

would,  if  positively  established  deprive  him  of  his  j^f^^'^   jj^^  1        ^^^ 

gocial  standing,  is  notonously  the  bully,  the  duel-  niaster  ? 

list,  touchy  and  irritable  on  the  score  of  that  per-  Topsy.  Dunt  'laotly  know.  Missis, 

■onal  honor  which,  no  longer  supported  by  his  own  jif^,,  f>.  Don't  know,  Topsy!    One  year  or  ser- 

oonsciousness,   needs    the  stronger  confirmation  end  ? 

from  the  lips  and  looks  of  others.     By  an  analo-  Tbpsy,  Several,  off  and  on, '  should  think. 

§ou8  principle,  nations  ashamed  and  uneasy  under  Miss  F.  Now, 'toll  me  who  made  you  politically  ? 

omestic  and  political  degradation,  are  likely  to  be  Topsy.  Nobody  as  I  knows  on.    Don't  think  no- 

quick  in  teking  afliront,  and  long  in  nursing  re-  body  never  made  me.    I  'spect  I  growed. 

venge.      A   showy,   blustering  bearing    towards  [Looking  amazed  and  twinkling  hU  eyes, 

for^gn  nations  seems  some  compensafion  for  the  ^  i^.  What  did  you  do  for  your  former  master  ? 

loss  of  independence  at  home,     l^r  should  it  be  ^-  ^^'  "^<>«^  '  Missis-jawed  a  bit  news 

forgotten  that  the  energies,  the  paMions.  and  the  ""^^^"^^  What  can  you  do.  Topsy  ? 

activities,  which  can  find  no  scope  in  political  life,  ^          Anythin'.    Chiefly  I  is^KHxi  at  climbm'  up 

all  go  to  swell  the  desire  for  military  glory  and  ex-  ^  polC                                                   [  Grinning. 

citement.     If  we  had  to  name    two  wiuses  that  j|^^  ^^  ^^^^  Topsy,  what  are  your  politics  ? 

would  make  a  nation  a  dangerous  and  disagreeable  Topsy.  Laws,  Missis,  'most  anything, 

neighbor,  we  could  select  no  two  more  pregnant  juiu  F.  Why,  Topsy,  what 's  this  ? 

with  evil  consequences  than  the  irritation  arising  [Pulling  at  a  ribbon  which  was  hanging  out  of 

from  self-reproach,  and  the  vacuity  resulting  from  Topsy's  pocket. 

the  sudden  cessation  of  so  grand  an  employment  Tbpsy.  Laws,  why  that  ar  's  the  ribbon  I  had  at 

for  human  activity  as  that  aflforded  by  firee  politi-  late  Mas'r's. 

^y  llf^  Miss  F.  But  here  is  another  besides. 

Against  these  contingencies  we  have  the  aasur-  ^Jf;  ^"^^  why  that's  John's  ribbon;   how 

ice^f  the  em^...el^t,  that  the  empire  means  cou^^t  ^  got  m  my ^^^^ 

pea«J.  and  that  he  means  ?^  ^  <J»f  <*^' ^^  a  ^Tj^  rtoHkf  ribbon.*    ^        *' 

■uch  confidence  as  may  be  placed  on  the  condition  j^^^    ^^^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^  ,^  j  ^^^  ^.^     Never 

of  our  national  defences,  among  which,  the  i^tiODr  ^^  it  till  this  blessed  minnit 

al  valor  and  hardihood,  physical  and  moral,  and  ^j^j^  y^dly  becomes  so  indignant  that  she  shakm 

the  habit  of  bearing  arms,  are  fiur  more  important  Tbpsy,  which  causes  some  papers  to  fall. 

than  either  fortresses  or  cannon    on  land,  and  Miss  F.  There  jou!  will  you  tell  me  you  didn't 

Qtx  a  level  at  teast  with  well-manned  and  well-  steal  the  riMxm  ? 


[  With  a  grin. 
served  your  former 
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TVpnr-  Lkwb,  DOW,  if  tb&t  Uo't  Jobn's  M'lititt 
Bill  {looking  rather  guilty).  I  mind  John  lost  it  one 
night,  and  I  je»l  piclced  it  up. 

Mia  F.  You  've  tried  to  change  Its  oppearance, 
jou  naughty  thing.  Now,  Topsy,  confeas  what  else 
joa  've  stolen. 

Topty.  Weil,  I  tonlt  John's  Chancery  Reform  Bill, 
and  'bout  half  his  Parliamentary  Reform  Bill,  what 
he  had  round  his  neclt  when  he  lost  his  M'lilia  Bill, 
and  bits  of  Joe's  measure,  what  he  'b  al'ByB  loiin'. 

Miti  t\  Blessmcwh'atathief  1  (Aojw/eMJj.)  la 
there  anything  you  have  not  stolen,  Topsy  i 

Topsij.  Laws  !  ftlissis.  There  'a  the  Income  Tax 
Etepeal  liill. 

Mitt  F.  Now  run,  Topsy,  you  naughty  thing,  and 
get  me  the  Reform  Bills  you  stole  from  John  and  Joe, 
and  what  you  have  of  your  own.  Mr.  Bull  want* 
them  directly. 

Topty.   Laws.  Missis,  I  can't. 

Miti  F.  What  a  story,  Topjy  !  Get  them  this 
minute,  or  I  '11  discharge  you. 

Toptij.  I  can't,  Missis  {icith  load  protatationt, 
and  ttart  and  graani).    They  's  loomin',  they  ia. 

Mil  F.     Vou  nnnghty  creature  !    Why  did  you 
tell  me  you  'd  got  them  .' 
[  Quite  beinitdered  at  thii  xntompTehtntibU  language. 

Topty.  'Cause  I  'a  wicltcd,  I  ia  ;  [  's  mighty  wiclied 
•nyhaw.     [  can't  help  it 

[At  Ihit  moment  John  and  Joe  ertUr  togelkeT  ,- 
John  wearing  Aii  bill  itill  round  Aii  neck, 
and  Joe  with  biii  of  kit  meaiure  ttuck  all 
over  hit  pertoa  at  viual. 

Mil!  F.  Why,  John  and  Joe,  how  did  you  get 
(hose  again .' 

[pointing  to  Vie  bill  and  to  the  mtature. 

J.  and  J.  {tagelker).  Dese  ar.>  had  dese  ar  all  de 
lime.     Can't  paijs  dem  nohows. 

Min  F.  What  in  the  world  did  you  toll  me  you 
took  those  tilings  for  i 

7\)piy  {rubbing  eyct  and  whining).  Why,  Missia 
•ud  I  must  'fe>s  or  Mas'r  would  turn  me  away,  and 
I  oould  n't  think  of  nothin'  else  lo  'feaa. 

Mia  F.  But  of  course  I  did  n't  want  you  to  con- 
t<m  things  you  did  n't  do.  That  'a  telling  a  lie  just 
aa  much  as  the  other. 

Topty.   Laws,  now,  la  it  ? 

[With  innocent  vo»-ler. 

J.  and  J.  {Looking  indignantly  at  Topiy).  lla'r 
a'nt  no  such  thing  as  truth  in  that  limb. 

Another  scene  Jeserrea  mention.  Topsy  is  amongst 
his  fetlow-niggers,  perched  on  a  high  stool  in  Mr. 
Bull's  house  in  Downing  Street.  John  and  Joe  hate 
both  been  dismissed  in  disgrtice,  owing  to  Topsy'a 
wicked  manteuvring. 

Topiy  /oy.  Law  '.  yoa  niggns,  does  you  know 
you  's  all  sinners  !  Well,  you  is,  all  on  you  ;  Miss 
Feely  says  so  ;  but,  lor,  ye  an't  any  on  ye  up  (o  me. 
I 's  9D  awful  wicked,  there  can't  nobody  do  nothin' 
with  mo.  1  used  to  keep  old  Haa'r  swearing  at  me 
half  de  time.  I  'specta  I 's  the  wickedeat  erittur  in 
the  world. 

[Here  Topsy  cud, a  lomeriauti  and  comet  up 
brisk  and  thining  on  io  a  kightr  ttool  next 
him,  ditplacing,  with  mucA  vioUnci,  a  tui- 
picioui  brother  nigger,  who  is  (i<initra6Iy 
acted  by  Lord  Derby. 


As  I  r 


—"Verr 

«8g  with 


anything  but  the  utmost  civility  and  attention  on 
my  nimblcB,  I  went  up  to  him  with  my  usual  cc~ 
fidencc.  On  appronching,  he  addressed  i 
fullowe  : — "Well,  caplin,  how  are  you!"-  " 
well,''  replied  1 ;  •'  how  does  the  world  w  ^ 
youT' — "I  have  a  duty  to  pcrfomi,  coptin,"  h« 
replied. — "Fire  away,  and  do  your  duly, "rejoined 
I,  wondering  what  duty  my  Btnlivnrt  Yankee  Triend 
'     '   ■  '    m. — "  Well,  pnptin,"  hu  continued,, 

at  all  Bturt^hcd  up,  ns  I  thought  alt 
TB.     You   wear   tow  breeches,  and 
of  yiiuraoir  tiian   any  of  ua. 


had  to  perlb 


Pmii  Hof|*i  lutnctoT. 


I  strolling  oa  the  beuidAil  pniriea, 


and  perceived  in  my  path,  ft  little  in  adranoe,  a 
tall,  gaunt  Yankee.    Be  stood  Meet, laaning 


ly  duty  to  Bskyou  to  tiikeadrink."  "With 
all  mv  heart,"  returned  I ;  and  we  repaired  to  roj 
friena 'a log-house.  After  a  social  glass  and  sui^drf 
shaking  of  hands,  mv  Yankee  friend  told  me  hw 
history.  "  I  _^  4n  ^feiico,"  »iid  he.  "I  like- 
wise fit  the  Injuns  in  Californey,  and  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  eiperience  in  sUTago  warfare.  Mt 
name  isCaptin  Ezekiah  Cunclin  Brum,  and  I  think 

Siu  are  the  best  Yankee  Britisher  I  ever  seed. 
ow,  then,  cnptin,  I  have  a  proposal  to  make  ta 
the  British  Guvemment ;  hut,  before  I  tell  it  you, 
I  '11  explain  what  mode  mefuM  think  of  it.  When 
I  returned  Hvm  fitting  the  Injuns  in  CuJifomey,  I 
read  in  the  papeni  tbo  account  of  your  fitting  tha 
Injuns  at  thcCupe  nf  Good  Hope.  Well,  I  wanted 
to  find  out  all  about  it,  so  I  sent  to  England,  by  a 
relation  of  mine  who  is  mate  of  a  liner,  for  a 
British  infantry  musket,  with  all  Che.^ni.  About 
six  weeks  ago  it  arrived  here,  and  here  it  ia, 
captin"  (going  to  a  comer,  and  bringing  out  a 
regulation  lauaket).  "  Well,  captin.  did  ever  yoa 
see  Buuh  a  clumsy  varment  in  all  your  Imm  days? 
Now,  captin,  look  out  of  the  doorway — do  you  sea 
that  bla.trd  stumpt  It  is  seven  Icet  high,  and 
broader  than  any  man.  It 's  exactly  one  hundred 
and  6(tj  yards  from  my  door.  I  have  fired  that 
clumsy  varment  at  the  stump  till  my  head  ached, 
and  my  shoulder  was  quite  sore,  and  have  hardly- 
hic  it  once.  Now,  then,  captin,  look'ee  here 
(taking  up  hia  aeven-barrelled,  revolring  rifle,  and 
letting  By  one  barrel  after  the  other).  "  I  gneM 
you  will  find  seven  bulleta  in  the  biased  atump.  I 
will,  however,  stick  seven  playing  cards  on  tba 
atump,  in  different  places,  and  if  you  chooae  vriD 
hit  them  all." — "You  are  very  skilful,"  I  ei- 
claimod. — "There  are  plenty  more  (juitc  asskiUiil 
aa  me,"  he  responded  ;  "  but,  captin,  let  me  aak 
you,  would  JOU  fit  me  with  that  machine,  bag'net 
and  all,  against  ray  rilla  at  one  hundred  and  flfW 
yards  1" — "  No,  thank  you,"  I  hastily  answered, 
"  I  had  rather  not."—"  Would  you  like  to  bo  ona 
of  two,  or  three,  or  even  six,  with  bag'net  fixod 
and  all  V  urged  he. — "  No,"  I  replied,  "  certaidt 
not.  You  would  baye  the  best  chance  by  hz." 
"  Now,  then,  comea  my  o^r  to  the  Britiu  Oor- 
emment.  Will  you  make  it  to  them  from  me?" 
— "  No,"  replied  I.  "  If  1  made  the  finest  ofierin 
the  world  to  the  British  Oovernment,  the  chances 
are  they  would  not  read  it.  If  they  did,  the* 
would  only  sneer  at  me,  and  call  me  officious  aod 
impertinent,  and  verr  likelj  pat  a  black  maii 
against  my  name.  I  cannot  therefore  fffesent 
your  ofler ;  but  t  will  pat  it  in  print,  if  you  lik«, 
and  the  pnbKo  can  judge  of  it*  merits."  "  Well, 
then,  my  o8er  to  the  British  Government  is  aa 
fbUows  ;— I,  Eaekiah  CoDolin  Bmnn,  have  learned 
I  br  the  papen  that  the  last  war  at  the  Cape  of 
i  dood  Hope  oovt  ten  miUioa  dollar*  (two  mUlitna 


*±I%J 


rivuijrivi!*od   ur    i  na,   aivuiiu   oJ2»aki;ii. 


sterling)  to  the  British  Government ;  and  that  it  is 
likely  tne  present  war  will  cost  quite  as  much,  and 
be  a  protracted  a£&ir.  I,  Ezekiah  Conclin  Brunn, 
have  a  high  opinion  of  the  bravery  of  the  British 
soldiers,  but  a  very  contemptuous  opinion  of  their 
arms.  I,  Ezekiah  Conclin  Brunn,  will  undertake 
to  enlist  five  thousand  Yankee  marksmen,  each 
armed  with  a  seven-barrelled  revolving  rifle,  or  any 
better  weapon  that  may  turn  up,  ana  kill  or  dis- 
perse all  the  Injuns  on  the  British  territory  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  within  six  months  of  our  land- 
ing there ;  conditionally,  that  the  survivors  are 
paid  the  sum  of  five  million  dollars  on  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Injuns  and  settlement  of  peace ; 
thus  saving  half  the  expense,  and  great  numbers 
of  British  soldiers.  In  course,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment must  send  us  over  in  their  brass-bottomed 
sarpents.  This  will  be  easy,  as  we  can  stow  verv 
dose,  having  little  or  no  baggage" — *^  You  think 
your  five  thousand  *  marksmen'  could  do  it  in  six 
months?"  said  I. — **Sartin,"  he  replied;  "we 
should  be  ekal  to  thirty  thousand  troops  with  such 
tamal,  stiff,  clumsy  consarns,  as  them  regulation 
muskets  is.  We  should  do  it  slick  right  away." 
'*  Suppose  you  were  successful,"  I  rejoined, "  what 
would  vou  and  your  Yankee  marksmen  do  after- 
wards f" — **  Do  afterwards  ?"  echoed  he ;  "  why, 
many  would  settle  in  the  country,  and  show  them 
how  to  go  ahead." — "  And,"  added  I,  **tum  it 
into  a  republic  before  long." — "  In  course,  that  is 
sore  to  follow  afore  long,  whether  we  go  or  sta^. 
But  I  tell  'ee  what  it  is,  captin ;  this  here  cold  m 
Australy  will  bring  on  a  republic  there,  while  you 
Britishers  are  dreaming  about  it." — "Good-by, 
Captain  Ezekiah  Conclin  Brum,"  I  exclaimed,  as 
I  snook  hands  heartily  at  parting.  ''  I  will  print 
your  proposal.  It  will  have  the  advantage  of 
novelty,  at  any  rate. ' ' — *  *  Good-by,  captin.  Won't 
you  take  a  chaw  ?  But  mind  you  write,  and  tell  mo 
all  about  it." 

From  the  Bpectator,  16th  Oct. 
PROGRESS   OP  THE  ARCTIC  SEARCH. 

The  despatches  brought  by  the  Prince  Albert 
from  the  Arctic  seas  place  us  in  possession  of  a 
oonsiderable  extent  of  knowled^,  which  comprises 
nothing  to  point  to  a  fatal  termination  of  the  Frank- 
lin expedition,  but  negatively  points  to  the  absence 
of  any  such  result  within  the  field  explored.  The 
Prince  Albert  appears  to  have  left  Beechy  Island 
on  the  evening  of  August  the  24th ;  at  that  time, 
the  exploring  force  had  searched  Cape  Riley,  Navy 
Board  Inlet,  Beochy  Island,  not  only  without  find- 
ing any  documentr— which  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  cast  aside  by  beasts — but  Franklin  had 
left  no  document.  A  contemporary  remarks  that 
t^e  Admiralty  had  expressed  no  wishes  to  that 
eSbct ;  but  usage  in  such  regions,  Franklin's  exact 
habits,  and  the  animated  zeal  of  his  officers,  make 
it  improbable  that  they  should  have  forgotten  that 
duty,  merely  because  they  were  not  reminded  of  it. 
The  most  remarkable  fact  of  this  kind  is  the  absence 
of  any  document  in  the  cachot  on  Beechy  Island ; 
but  that  island,  indeed,  may  now  be  deemed  to 
stand  at  so  early  a  stage  of  the  Arctic  path  that 
the  arrival  of  the  expedition  thus  far  was  merely  a 
matter  of  course.  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion 
is,  that  at  none  of  the  prominent  places  on  the 
portab  of  these  closed  seas  had  Franklin  tried  to 
kave  a  memento  of  his  passage. 

Mr.  William  Kennedy,  the  commander  of  the 
Prince  Albert,  had  made  two  ezpeditiooa  from 
Batty  Bay ;  on«  to  Fury  Point,  aod  anolher,  in 


mid  winter,  as  far  west  as  Brentford  Bay,  and 
onward  traversing  the  north  coast  of  Somerset, — 
a  range  extending  six  hundred  miles  from  their 
ship  '*  asthe  crow  flies,"  but  including  a  round  of 
double  that  distance.  No  signs  of  Franklin  ;  but 
at  the  westernmost  part  a  channel  was  discovered, 
running  south-west. 

When  the  Prince  Albert  left  Beechy  Island, 
Captain  Pullen,  in  the  North  Star,  was  there,  laid 
up  in  winter-Quarters  ;  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  the 
Assistance,  with  the  tender  Pioneer  under  Lieu- 
tenant Osbom,  had  proceeded  up  the  Wellington 
Channel,  which  was  open  to  an  unprecedented 
degree,  and  some  days  had  elapsed  without  his 
return ;  while  Captain  Kellet,  in  the  Resolute, 
with  the  tender  Intrepid  under  Captain  M'Clin- 
tock,  had  gone  up  the  open  water  in  Barrow's 
Strait  towards  Melville  Island,  to  form  a  d^pot  for 
the  Behring's  Strait  expedition,  should  it  reach 
that  point.  Sir  Edward  was  sanguine  of  his  suc- 
cess m  penetrating  to  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound, 
and  he  had  provided  for  the  probability  of  his  not 
returning,  it  was  on  the  further  shores  of  Wellins^ 
ton  Channel  that  he  expected  to  find  the  traces  m 
the  Franklin  party. 

The  latest  intelligence  defines  with  great  proba- 
bility the  actual  amount  of  our  knowledge.  Al- 
though considerable  portions  of  Re^nts  Inlet 
remained  to  be  explored,  every  indication  now 
points  to  the  channel  pursued  by  Belcher  as  the 
portal  to  the  west ;  and  in  the  anterior  part  of  tlie 
region  Franklin  was  not.  What,  then,  had  be- 
come of  him  since  his  stay  at  Beechy  Island  in 
1846  ?  Had  he  succeeded  with  his  whole  expedi- 
tion, save  the  men  whose  bodies  were  found  there, 
in  preceding  Belcher  up  the  Wellington  Channel ; 
or  had  his  ships  been  swallowed  up  before  he 
reached  that  portal  firom  Beechy  Island?  That 
his  ships  should  founder,  in  the  ordinary  sense  c^ 
that  word,  and  leave  no  reco^izable  trace,  is  too 
wide  a  conjecture  for  probability.  But  the  absence 
of  anything  to  mark  his  movements  in  the  seas 
after  his  leaving  Beechy  Island,  irresistibly  re- 
minds us  of  the  two  shipe  seen  floating  on  the  ice 
off  the  Newfoundland  bank,  and  of  the  stranee 
wrecks  seen  in  the  water  near  the  Western  Islands 
at  a  later  date.  One  thing  seems  to  be  clear  ;  his 
ships  had  either  been  removed,  or  had  passed  on. 

If  they  had  been  removed,  what  had  become  of 
the  crews  ?  Traces  of  them  also  should  have  been 
found,  unless  they  had  taken  to  their  boats  in  the 
open  sea,  and  so  perished;  or  unless  they  had 
passed  on  without  their  ships.  The  remains  of 
Dears  and  other  animals  found  floating  in  the 
Wellington  Channel,  and  evidently  the  leavings  of 
beasts  uiat  had  been  used  at  letist  for  human  food, 
suggest  hopes  which  are  fur  too  vague  to  be  dwelt 
upon  ;  though  we  remember  Mr.  lUie's  argument, 
that  a  party  in  those  extreme  regions  might  sub- 
sist by  the  chase,  or  at  least  eke  out  its  portable 
stores  by  that  means. 

Further  light  on  these  questions  might  have 
been  already  obtained,  if  delays,  jealousies,  and 
lukewarmness  had  not  checked  inquiry.  The  de- 
lays at  head-quarters  naturally  cooperated  with 
ice  and  disappointment  to  cool  the  zeal  of  the  men 
that  did  go,  and  more  than  one  opportunity  like 
that  now  seized  by  Belcher  has  been  lost.  But 
those  neeleots  belong  to  the  past ;  opportunity  has 
al  length  been  seised ;  and  the  next  reports  firom 
Belcher,  eome  by  whiehsoever  strait  they  may,  by 
Davis*,  or  Behnng's,  must  be  awaited  with  un- 
preoedentftd  inlertel* 


From  the  National  inteiUgencer.  never  to  give  One  moment's  pleasure  unmixed  with 

THE  LEPERS  IN  JERUSALEM.  the  perpetual  gloom  of  that  curse  which  dwells  in 

their  blood. 
In  my  rambles  about  Jerusalem  I  passed  on  As  I  plodded  mj  way  for  the  last  time  through 
several  occasions  through  the  quarter  of  toe  Lepers,  this  den  of  sickening  sights,  a  vision  of  human 
Apart  from  the  interest  attached  to  this  unfortu-  misery  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  time 
nate  class  of  beings  (arising  from  the  frequent  cannot  eflace.  I  passed  when  the  rays  of  the  sun 
allusion  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures) ,  there  is  were  cold  and  the  light  was  dim  ;  and  there  came 
much  in  their  appearance  and  mode  of  life  to  attract  out  from  the  reeking  hovels  leprous  men,  gaunt 
attention  and  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  stranger,  with  famine,  and  they  bared  their  hideous  bodies, 
Dirt  and  disease  go  revoltingly  together  here  ;  and  howled  like  beasts  ;  and  women  held  out  their 
gaunt  famine  stalks  through  the  streets ;  a  con-  loathsome  and  accursed  babes,  and  tore  away  the 
stant  moan  of  suffering  swells  upon  the  dead  air,  and  rags  that  covered  them,  and  pointing  to  the  shape- 
sin  broods  darkly  over  the  ruin  it  has  wrought  in  less  mass,  shrieked  for  alms.  All  was  disease  and 
that  gloomy  and  ill-fated  spot.  Wasted  forms  sit  sin  and  sorrow  wherever  I  went ;  and  as  I  passed 
in  the  doorways  ;  faces  covered  with  white  scales,  on,  unable  to  relieve  a  thousandth  part  of  the  mis- 
and  sightless  eyes,  are  turned  upward  ;  skeleton  ery,  moans  of  despair  and  howling  curses  followed 
arms,  distorted  and  foetid  with  the  ravages  of  lep-  me,  and  Lepers  crawled  back  into  their  hovels  to 
rosy,  are  outstretched  from  the  foul  movmg  mass  ;  rot  in  their  filth  and  die  when  God  willed. 

and  a  low  howl  is  heard,  the  howl  of  the  stricken  . 

for  alms  ;  alms,  oh  stranger,  for  the  love  of  God ! 

dms  to  feed  the  inexorable  destroyer !    alms  to  THE  WAY  LOCUSTS  ARE  PREPARED  FOR  FOOD 
prolong  this  dreary  and  hopeless  misery  !     Look  in  THE  DESERT  OF  ZAHARA. 

upon  it,  stranger,  you  who  walk  forth  in  all  your       ,         ,    ,  , .       „  «.  ,        - , 

wide  and  strength  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  of       ^f  ^'^^  about  this  valley  were  great  flights  of  lo- 

Leaven  ;  you  who  have  never  known  what  it  is  to  ^??^:    P^^^^E ^^  day,  they  are  flymg  around  very 

be  shunned  by  your  fellow-man  as  a  thing  unclean  ^^^  l^  1^^:^^  ^h^ TalfeT  t 

aiid  accursed  ;  you  who  deem  yourself  unblest  with  ^^^  ^^     '^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^l^^  ^^y^^     It  ^^  ^1,^  ^^^^ 

aU   the   blessings  that  God  has  given  you   upon  g^^nt  employment  of  the  natives  in  the  night  to 

earth  ;  look  unon  it,  and  learn  that  there  is  a  gather  these  insects  from  the  bushes,  which  they  did 

misery  upon  all  that  you  have  conceived  in  your  in  great  quantities.    My  master's  family,  each  with  a 

floomiest   hours — a  misery  that  can  still  be  en-  small  bag,  went  out  the  first  night  upon  this  employ- 

ured  ;  learn   that  even   the   Leper,  with   death  ment,  carrying  a  very  large  bag  to  bring  home  the 

niawing  at  his  vitals  and  unceasing  tortures  in  his  fruits  of  their  labor.     My  mistress,  Fatima,  however, 

blood,  cast  out  from  the  society  of  his  fellow-man,  and  the  two  little  children,  remained  in  the  tent.    I 

forbidden  to  touch  in  friendship  or  affection  the  declined  this  employment,  and  retired  to  rest  under 

hand  of  the  untainted,  still  struggles  for  life  and  ^^^  large  tent.    The  next  day,  the  family  returned 

deems  each  hour  precious  that  keeps  him  from  the  loaded  with  locusts,  and,  judging  by  the  eye  of  the 

^^  ^  '^  quantity  produced,  there  must  have  been  about  fifteen 

%e  quarter  of  the  Lep^  is  a  sad  and  imnres-  rg:t rS^TnTs^hK  re^^^^^^^^^ 
give  place.  By  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  liave  ^^^  mentioning  when  compared  with  the  loads  of 
existed  from  scriptural  times,  they  are  isolated  ^j^^^  gathered,  sometimes,  in  the  more  fertile  part  of 
from  all  actual  contact  with  their  fellow-men  ;  yet  the  country  over  which  they  pass,  leaving  a  track  of 
there  seems  to  be  no  prohibition  to  their  going  out  desolation  behind  them.  But  as  they  were  the  first, 
beyond  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  begging  by  the  in  any  considerable  quantity,  that  I  had  seen,  and  the 
road-side.  Near  the  gate  of  Zion,  on  the  way  to  first  I  had  seen  cooked  and  eaten,  I  mention  it  in  this 
Bethlehem ,  I  saw  many  of  them  sitting  on  the  place,  hoping  hereafter  to  give  my  readers  more  par- 
rocks,  their  hideous  faces  uncovered,  thrusting  ticular  information  concerning  these  wonderftil  and 
forth  their  scaly  hands  for  alms.  Their  huts  are  destructive  insects,  which,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to 
rudely  constnicted  of  earth  and  stones,  seldom  this  time,  have  been  considered,  by  Jews  and  Mahom- 
with  more  than  one  apartment,  and  this  so  filthy  etanp,  as  the  most  severe  judgment  which  H^ven 
and  loathsome  that  it  ^emed  unfit  to  be  occupied  <»?  infiict  upon  man.     But  whatever  the  Egyntiana 

by  swine.     Here  they  live  and  propagate,  wLle  °^»«»»*  ^fj?  ^^^  V'tr''*'''lfo^'i;i'^r^L  w^ 

c^   '1-      ,       .1  •ru     J.  J'  i.-    K.'  ^  %  A  and  Arabs  m  those  of  modem  date,  the  Arabs,  who 

fiunihes  together,  without  distinction  of  sex ;  and  ^^  eompelled  to  inhabit  the  desert  of  Zahara,  so  fer 

their  dreadful  malady  is  perpetuated  from  genera-  ^^^^  considering  afiight  of  locusts  as  a  judmnent 

tion  to  generation,  and  the  groans  of  the  aged  and  ^p^n  them  for  their  trangressions,  welcome  thar  ap- 

the  dying  are  mingled  with  the  feeble  wail  of  the  proach  as  the  means,  sometimes,  of  saving  them  from 

young  that  are  brought  forth  branded  for  a  life  of  famishing  with  hunger.    The  whole  that  were  brought 

misery.     Strange  and  mournful  thoughts  aiise,  in  to  the  tent  at  this  time  were  cooked  while  alive,  as 

the  contemplation  of  the  sad  condition  and  proba-  indeed  they  always  are,  for  a  dead  locust  is  never 

ble  destiny  of  these  ill-fated  bemgs.     Among  so  cooked.    The  manner  of  cooking  is  by  digging  a  deep 

many,  there  must  he  some  in  whose  breasts  the  hole  in  the  ground,  buikling  a  fire  at  the  bottom,  as 

power  of  true  love  is  implanted  ;  love  for  woman  hefore  described,  and  filUng  it  up  with  wood.    After 

in  its  purest  sense,  for  offspring,  for  all  the  endear-  »*  »  ^f^^^  ^  hot  as  is  possible,  the  coals  and  embers, 

ments  of  domestic  life  which  tie  unteinted  are  ca-  fJ^  tf  ken  out,  and  tiiey  prepare  to  fill  the  cavity  with 

pable  of  feeling  ;  yet  doomed  never  to  exercise  the  «^«  ^"*?lv^''^*^^v!^i"Sf  w^'  ^ 

^ir   4.-  •^vr*\'^        i.    A-      au ^^^^^^r.  number  of  the  natives  hold  the  bag  perpendicularly 

affections  without  perpetuatmg  the  curee ;  some  too  ^^^  ^  j^^j    ^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^  beb^iwlr  the  surfiui 

in  whom  there  are  hidden  powers  of  mmd,  un-  ^^  ^^  ground.    A  number  stand  around  the  hole 

known  save  to  themselves ;  ambition  that  corrodes  ^^j^  g^^^    ^^  ^j^j^th  of  t^ie  bag  is  then  opened, 

with  unavailing  aspirations  ;   a  thint  for  action  ^^  n  ig  shaken  with  force,  the  locusts  &Iling  into 

that  bums  within  unceasingly,  yet  never  can  be  the  hot  pit,  and  the  surrounding  natives  throwing 

assuaged;  all  the  ruling  nassions.  that  are  implant-  gand  up(m  them  to  ijrevent  them  from  flying  o£, 

ed  in  man  for  great  ana  noble  porposei,  never,  The  mouth  of  the  h^e  is  then  covered  with  sand,  ana 


^ou 
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another  fire  built  upon  the  top  of  it  In  this  manner 
they  cook  all  they  have  on  hand,  and  dig  a  number 
of  holes  sufficient  to  accomplish  it,  each  containing 
about  five  bushels.  They  remain  in  the  hole  until 
they  become  sufficiently  cooled  to  be  taken  out  with 
the  hand.  They  are  then  picked  out,  and  thrown 
upon  tent-cloths  or  blankets,  and  remain  in  the  sun 
to  dry,  where  they  must  be  watched  with  the  utmost 
oare,  to  prevent  the  live  locusts  from  devouring  them, 
if  a  flight  happens  to  be  passing  at  the  time.  When 
they  are  perfectly  dried,  which  is  not  done  short  of 
two  or  three  days,  they  are  slightly  pounded,  and 
pressed  into  bags  or  skins,  ready  for  transportation. 
To  prepare  them  to  eat,  they  are  pulverized  in  mor- 
tars, and  mixed  with  water  sufficient  to  make  a  kind 
of  dry  pudding.  Tliey  are,  however,  sometimes  eaten 
aingly,  without  pulverizing,  by  breaking  off  the  head, 
wings,  and  legs,  and  swallowing  the  remaining  part. 
In  whatever  manner  they  are  eaten,  they  are  nour- 
khing  food. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Great 
Desert  that  the  locusts  are  hailed  with  joy.  The  Hot- 
tentots also  give  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  make 
many  a  hearty  meal  upon  them,  too — not  only  eating 
tKem  in  large  quantities,  but  making  a  sort  of  cofifee- 
oolored  soup  of  their  eggs. 

Locusts  are  cooked  in  various  ways — roasted,  boiled, 
and  fried.  Sometimes  they  are  ground  up  in  hand- 
mills,  or  pounded  between  two  stones,  and  then  mixed 
with  flour,  and  made  into  cakes  and  baked.  They 
are  also  salted  and  smoked,  and  packed  away  against 
a  time  of  scarcity.  It  is  said  they  taste  very  much 
like  fish,  and  are  particularly  light,  delicate,  and 
wholesome  food.  They  are  carried  into  many  of  the 
towns  of  Afnca,  by  wagon  loads,  as  we  bring  poultry 
to  market. 


Happiness  makes  Humble. — ^The  best  men  are 
humble  through  happiness — ^pious,  tender,  thirsting 
for  a  higher  happiness  ;  misfortune  makes  them 
proud,  severe,  and  full  of  earthly  plans  ;  with  bad 
men,  it  is  often  exactly  thb  reverse.  After  praise,  a 
man  is  modest  and  humble  ;  when  blamed,  he  asserts 
an  opposing  pride.  Thus  the  tear  of  joy  is  a  pearl  of 
the  first  water — the  mourning  tear  only  of  the  second, 
— /.  P.  RichUr, 


NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Life  of  Bernard  Palissy,  of  Saintes.  By 
Henry  Morley.     Boston  :  Ticknor,  Rc^  &  Fields. 

This  is  the  title  of  two  of  Ticknor's  most  elegant 
▼olumes.  They  embrace  a  record  of  the  life  and 
works  of  one  who  was  not  only  a  man  of  mark  in  his 
time,  according  to  general  estimation,  but  who,  in 
the  private  details  of  his  career,  was  a  most  wonder- 
ful instance  of  perseverance  and  good  success,  under 
the  most  trying  and  the  almost  endless  difficulties 
under  which  he  labored.  Nevertheless,  we  suppose 
that  few  of  this  generation  have  ever  heard  of  *'  Pa- 
lissy  the  Potter,"  who  lived  in  France  before  and 
after  the  famous  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  who 
was  a  leading  Huguenot  and  natural  philosopher  of 
his  day,  who  was  saved  amid  the  destruction  of  his 
religious  brethren  for  his  taste  and  skill  in  art,  who 
discovered  a  beautiful  process  of  enamelling  earthen 
ware,  who  wrought  by  this  process  and  in  their  nat- 
ural colors  the  most  accurate  copies  of  every  animal 
and  even  every  green  leaf  with  which,  as  a  naturalist 
he  Was  acquainted,  and  *  who,  upon  matters  of  relig- 
ious doctrine  and  natural  philoscmhj,  was  fiir,  rery 
far,  ahead  of  the  leading  errors,  mlUes,  and  fknciet 
•f  his  own  century. 

The  volumes  in  hand  are  interesting  Ibr  th^  Titid 
portraitures  of  French  life,  manners,  and  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century.    They  are  curious  as  embrac- 


ing translations  of  the  leading  works  of  Palissj^, 
wherein  are  discussed  many  important  religious  do^ 
mas,  and  great  natural  phenomena.  They  are  valiK 
able  as  recording  the  life^truggles  and  final  suooess 
of  a  man  of  practical  genius,  to  work  out  his  discov- 
eries in  art,  and  thereby  to  rise  out  of  the  slough  of 
poverty  and  contempt  in  which,  to  all  appearance, 
he  was  inextricably  embedded.  We  think  none  can 
read  Mr.  Morley 's  vigorous  picture  of  the  course  of 
Palissy's  discovery  in  pottery,  without  feeling  that  be 
is  making  the  acquaintance  of  more  of  that  "  time, 
faith,  and  energy"  spoken  of  by  Bulwer,  than  is  often 
vouchsafed  to  poor  human  nature.  At  the  first 
glance,  we  wondered  why  Ticknor  had  published 
these  volumes,  but  a  perusal  satisfied  us  that  they 
had  issued  a  great  book — one  to  interest  and  to  do 
good.  Palissy's  art  expired  with  him,  and  the  work- 
manship of  the  once  despised  potter  is  now  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Nothing  like  it  has  since  been  pro- 
duced, for  the  exquisite  beauty  and  naturalness  of  tbo 
objects  that  ornament  his  porcelain,  and  the  speci- 
mens now  extant  are  valued  by  porcelain-fanciers  as 
much  as  the  works  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  by  the  loveri 
of  another  branch  of  art. — Post 

Waverley  JVoveU.  Library  Edition.  S.H.  Parkev 
and  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  published 
by  S.  H.  Parker  and  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Boston,  ii 
decidedly  the  best  ever  published  in  America.  Each 
volume  contains  a  complete  novel.  These  books  ai^ 
of  duodecimo  size  ;  the  paper  is  good,  the  type  largt 
and  handsome,  and  the  press-work  clearly  donoi 
The  binding  is  strong  and  elegant,  and  each  volumo 
has  two  illustrations.  It  is  a  superior  edition,  and 
the  price  is  as  low  as  the  worsts  We  are  sure  w% 
speak  for  thousands,  when  we  welcome  these  chi^niw 
ing  volumes.  We  have  experienced  real  pleasure  in 
turning  over  their  clear  pages,  and  remembering  how 
they  bewitched  us  years  ago.  We  love  to  linger  over 
some  fiimiliar  scene,  and  think  how  our  heart  beat 
with  the  wildest  romance  as  we  gave  ourself  wholly 
to  the  sweet  glamour  of  the  story.  Again  our  old 
heroes,  all  **  plaided  and  plumed,"  step  forth  into  the 
present  sunshine.  We  see  the  processien  pass — ft 
little  sadly,  it  may  be ;  for  though  they  were  onot 
living,  breathing  beings,  thqr  are  now  a  shade  ghoo^ 
like,  seen  through  the  mist  of  years : 

With  ooronaoh  and  arms  reversed,  forth  oomas  Mao  Gf»- 

gor'f  clao. 
Red  Doagal'f  ery  peals  shrill  and  wild,  Rob  Roy's  boU 

brow  looks  wan  ; 
On  sweep  Bois  Guilbert,  Fhmt  de  Boeaf,  De  Brsoy's  plume 

(^woe. 
And  Coeur  de  Lion's  crest  shines  near  the  valiant  Itsb- 

hoe. 

Balfour  of  Bnrley,  Clarerhoose,  the  Lord  of  Erandale, 
And  stately  Lady  Margaret,  whose  woe  might  naugbl 

avaU  ; 
Fierce  Both  well,  on  his  charger  black,  as  from  the  oonfliil 

won ; 
And  pale  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,  who  cried  "  God's  wiH 

be  done  !" 

And,  like  a  rose,  a  young,  white  rose,  that  blooms  mid 

wildest  scenes. 
Gomes  she,  the  modest,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  JeaaiO 

Deans  ; 
And  Dumbeidikes,  the  silent  lad,  with  love  too  deep  ^ 

smile ;  ^^ 

And  EiBe,  with  her  noble  firiend,  the  good  Duke  of  A»^ 

gyle. 

The  binding  of  the  Tolumes  is  appropriate,  as  weH 
as  ornamental.  On  one  side  is  stamped  the  he^d 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  on  the  reverse  is  Abbotsford. 
On  the  back  is  the  autliOT's  ooat  of  arms. 

This  edition  is  to  be  e<nnpleted  in  twenty-four  toI- 
omes,  at  the  low  prieo  of  f  16.00  for  the  whole  series 

J.  G.  W 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  BARONESS  u'OBBBKIRCH.* 
Tub  rciuler  of  theae  Memoirs  is  camad  into  a 
waild  almost  antediluvian  as  regards  customs,  hab- 
its, and  ideas.  Tlio  Baronegs  D'Oberkirch  was 
bom  in  1754,  in  Alsace  ;  a  country  in  which  the 
family  of  her  father.  Baron  Waldner,  had  been 
seated  from  a  time  bejond  the  memory  of  man  or 
records.  Alsace  was  then  politicallj  a  part  of  j 
France  ;  its  manners,  its  language,  and  all  the  i 
circumstances  which  constitute  outward  life,  were  1 
piMvincial  German  with  a  dash  of  Swiss.  But  it ' 
was  not  the  Germany  of  our  days.  Manners,  cos- 
tumes, and  security  on  the  roods,  might  have 
changed  since  the  middle  ages,  but  in  political 
respects  and  )H%judices  Germany  was  still  the  land 
of  sixteen  quarters  and  all  the  follies  therewith 
connected.  The  country  was  divided  into  num- 
berless principalities,  some  not  bigger  than  a 
Scotch  estute,  with  rights  more  or  less  of  sove- 
reignty attached  toeaeh.and,  what  was  more  cliar- 
octeriatic,  courts  with  nobles  in  a  small  way,  and 
etiquette  en  grand.  Such  stictlere  (or  tlieirdisni- 
ty  were  these  pettv  princes,  that  they  claimea  all 
the  privileges  of  Lings ;  and  because  the  Grand 
Monorque  would  not  grant  them,  tliey  never  went 
to  the  I'rencb  court  if  they  could  possibly  avoid  it. 
The  feeling  on  tljis  subject  comes  out  in  these  me- 
moirs on  the  occasion  ol  Marie  Antoinette's  passing 
through  Strasbourg  for  Paris  as  the  bride  of  the 
Dauphin.  The  sovereigns  ofMontb^linrd,  to  whose 
court  tho  future  Baroness  D'Oberkirch  was  at- 
tached, declined  to  pay  their  respects  on  this  nup- 
tial occasion. 

The  DaaphiDCSs,  iinw  Queen  of  France,  passed 
through  Strasburg,  vdiere  I  went  with  my  lather  to 

fay  her  our  respects.  Oh!  ifl  lived  nhundred  yean 
could  not  forget  (hat  diiy,  its  festivities,  those  ex- 
olamatioDS  of  jny  uttered  by  a  people  delighted  by 
the  presence  of  their  sovereign.  .Modnme  Wurmaer 
accompanied  us.  The  delicate  iiealth  of  llie  Princess 
of  Moatli jliiird  prevented  thuir  highneasas  taking  the 
journey  ;  and,  licaidea,  llie  etiquette  of  the  French 
court  is  so  aerere  aud  unbeuding  (owards  foreign 
prinCM,  Ihiit  these  naturally  stay  away  except  wlien 
alisolutcly  obliged  lo  appear.  Their  rank  is  not  reC' 
ognticd  ;  (hey  can  only  see  the  king  and  queen  In 
their  cabinets  ;  und  even  when  their  majesties  invite 
them  to  dine,  Ilicy  cannot  have  the  honor  of  touching 
their  hands  ;  wherefore  all  those  who  have  visiti^ 
Versailles  have  assumed  a  fictitious  name,  not  wishing, 
with  their  proper  titles,  to  bo  mingled  indiscrimi- 
nately irith  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  as  would  certainly 
be  tho  case.  BcBiJea,  in  appearing  incognito,  they 
retain  their  right  to  private  receptions,  where  their 
rank  is  not  disputed.  There  was  no  exception  made 
even  in  favor  of  llie  relations  of  the  queen  {of  course 
I  da  not  include  the  emperor,  he  ia  entirely  oat  of  the 
question)  :  however  that  may  be,  the  court  of  Mont- 
Uiliard,  wisliing  to  avoid  these  inconveniences,  sent 
their  apologies. 

•  .Memoir!  oT  the  raronoas  D'Oberkirch,  Connteia  de 
MonlbriBon.  H'rittea  b;  Uemlf,  and  edited  l>y  her 
GiuulioD  the  Count  de  Montbrison.  In  three  vtdnmei. 
PuUiabed  by  Colbam  nod  Co. 
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The  little  satellites  of  the  little  planets  were  bj 
no  means  behindhand  in  Dotions  of  their  own  dig- 
nity. The  genealogical  pr^udices  which  exposed 
tho  Germans  lo  ridicule — "  proud  of  pedigree  uid 
poor  in  purse," — were  fully  shared  by  the  Baroo- 
eaa  D'Oberkirch.  At  the  outset  of  her  labors  in 
composing  her  memoirs,  the  Alsatian  BaroneM 
breathes  but  one  prayer:  "I  ask,  I  say,  in  my 
son~in-law,  only  high  birth  ;  there  is  a  remedy  for 
every  defect  but  tlie  want  of  that." 

In  France  matters  did  not  look  quite  ao  ridioo- 
lous,  but  were  realW  not  much  more  rational. 
The  etiquette,  as  we  have  just  seen,  was  as  seven 
and  unbending  ;  from  tho  greater  dignity  aod 
number  of  persona  concerned,  the  ceremonies  were 
more  onerous  ;  the  genealogical  inquiries  were  as 
strict  as  those  of  any  German  court  could  be  ;  (ud 
as  regards  inward  feeling  the  old  noblesse '.f^^nmoe 
were  as  prejudiced  as  the  German.  But  a  mon 
enlightened  public  opinion,  the  broritism  aud 
weakness  of  kings,  with  the  necessities  of  publio 
business,  had  given  rise  to  a  system  of  exceptions 
which  greatly  modified  the  whole.  In  refinement, 
esprit,  and  that  freedom  of  mind  wliich  generally 
follows  an  intercoarse  with  many  persons,  the 
French  noblesse  excelled  tho  German,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  arts  which  embellish  fashionable  life, 
from  the  cook  to  the  upholsterer.  Keither  were 
their  vices  so  gross,  for  the  drunkenness  and  boor- 
ishness  of  the  older  Germans  were  notorious  to 
Europe  ;  but  the  old  French  regime  was  corrupt 
to  its  very  ciire,  and  its  silly  frivolity  almost  sur- 
possinc  belief  It  was  a  strnnge,  perhaiM  an  ud- 
eiampTed  slate  of  society,  which  must  nave  per- 
ished by  spontaneous  combustion  had  it  not  been 
destroyed  from  without. 

Into  both  these  stales  of  society  the  Bajoneu 
D'Oberkirch  was  a  good  deal  thrown.  The  oriein 
and  honors 'of  the  Barons  Waldner  may  be  reaa  b 
the  pa^s  of  their  daughter.  Their  family  and 
local  situation  allied  them  with  several  litUe 
German  princes  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  alle- 

fiance  connected  them  with  France  on  the  other, 
ho  circumatance  which  has  given  its  chief  interest 
lo  these  Memoirs  was  the  writer's  intimacy  with 
tho  Princess  Dorothea,  daughter  of  "  II.  B.  H. 
Madame  la  Duchesse  de  'Wurtemberg,  Princess  de 
Montb^liard."  The  whole  &mily  are^nted  I7 
tho  baroness  in  a  style  befitting  a.  courtier.  Thej 
certainly  seem  to  have  been  amiable  ^ple,  and 
dealt  with  tlie  future  Baroness  D 'OberkiroQ  rather 
as  a  daughter  than  a  subject.  The  friendship  of 
the  Princess  Dorothea  almost  assumed  the  chuio- 
ter  of  our  Queen  .\nne's  towards  Mrs.  Masham. 
When  tho  princess  married  the  ill-starred  Paul, 
then  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  her  feelings  towards 
the  intimate  of  her  girlhood  remuned  unaltered. 
The  friendship  was  continued  by  oorrespondenoe ; 
and  when  the  grand  duke  and  duohess  pftid  a  visit 
to  France  in  1T32,  the  Baroness  D'Oberkirch  waa 
invited  to  accompany  the.m.  The  announced 
fiiend  of  tiie  future  Empress  of  Russia  was  an 
o^ct  of  attention  to  (he  queen  and  to;^  family 
oTFiance,  and  of  oourae  to  tdl  the  courtiers.  She 
tiiua  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Paris,  >ta  sora- 
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nigni,  princes,  nobility,  and  poople  to  the  iwj, 
beat  advantagB  in  1783.  The  coiuieiiaaH  she  then 
formed,  and  the  prestige  of  her  imperial  interest, 
{pve  her  similftr  &cilitieB  of  olMervaCioa  in  T7S4 
ttltdl7^,  when  ihs  again  visited  the  capita].  The 
memoirs  close  in  17B9,  soon  after  the  capture  of 
the  Bastile ;  closing,  as  it  were,  with  the  first  ob- 
Tioos  blow  struck  at  the  old  regime,  of  which  the 
author  was  so  xealons  a  member. 

It  must  not  beconcoirccl  that  the  baronessenters 
into  the  philosophy  of  the  ten  in  which  she  lived, 
or  makes  the  most  of  her  opportunities.  Her  rem- 
inisoeuces  are  personal,  social,  or  of  the  mode, 
with  a  few  passini;  remarks  on  politics,  which, 
thooffh  fine  and  feminine,  seem  U>  exhibit  a  pro- 
phetic instinct.  The  things  that  occupy  the  period 
of  het  ^Ihood  are  her  sCndies  and  little  adven- 
tarss  at  the  house  of  her  father  and  the  court  of  (he 
Prioce  o(  Mootb^liard.  On  her  marriage  the  scene 
is  enlarged,  but  not  changed — "A  little  louder, 
but  as  empty  quite."  Officera,  barons,  counts, 
with  a  traTelling  German  prince  or  two,  on  a  visit 
to  the  court  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  genealo^  of 
aelf  and  friends,  form  the  staple  of  her  matter.  In 
I^ris,  the  visits  of  the  Archduke  PiluI  and  his  nife 
to  vaiiouB  public  places,  with  the  wit  of  the  im- 
perial heir-apparent — notalwajs  verf  telling — and 
the  Tictues  of  both  husband  and  wife  form  a  oon- 
feature  in  the  journal  :  anecdote,  scandal, 
Ites,  theatres,  fashions,  with  occasional  glimpses 
of  gnver  business,  fill  up  the  rest.  Tbe  pages  are  ' 
&«i}uentl7_  studded  withliistorical  names,  or  names  i' 
iduoh  accident  or  vice  has  embalmed  in  history ; 
there  are  often  some  good  repartees  or  witticisms, 
and  sketches  of  men  and  women  about  whom  we 
feel  an  interest.  These  thin^  carry  the  reader 
along,  especially  as  the  style  u  clear  and  flowing. 
The  great  feature,  as  tbe  erent  attraction  of  the 
bodc.liowever,  is  the  continual  picture  which  it 
presents  of  the  old  r^^me.  This  is  a  spirit  which 
permdes  the  work ;  infusing  a  sort  of  character 
into  the  most  tedious  pedigree  of  some  Alsatian 
boron,  01  the  most  frivolous  point  of  etiquette  or 
&shion.  It  inspired  the  mind  of  the  baroness,  end 
overflows  through  her  pen.  I 

The  E^  of  the  Baroness  D'Oberkirch  might  have 
been  called  the  age  of  qaacks,  but  that  t&y  Sour- 
ish in  all  ages.  The  baroness  herself  was  a : 
believer  in  the  notorious  Mesmer,  thoa^  she  de. 
oounced  the  equally  notorious  Cueliostro  as  an  im- 
postor. One  of  the  believers  in  this  latter  worthy 
was  tbe  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  so  celebrated  in  the 
affiur  of  the  diamond  necklace.  He  was  equally 
remarkable  in  his  time  as  the  representative  of 
two  classes,  now  cxtioct — the  great  Prince-Bishop 
of  Germany,  and  the  great  beigneur  of  lYonce, 
This  is  our  writer's  picture  of  the  cardinal  and  his 
eitravagance. 

Immediately  upon  our  arriral  we  went  to  pay  our 
mpeots  b)  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan, 
Prince-Bialiop  of  Strosburg,  He  had  just  returned 
tram  a  tour  tlmt  be  tiod  mode  on  the  other  »de  of  the 
Rhine,  There  he  hod  been  to  vmt  hiscptscapal  do- 
mains. ThLi  is  the  secoud  or  third  canJiaaf  of  the 
name  of  Rohan  who  has  been  Bishop  of  Strssburg ; 
so  that  he  looks  upon  tbe  church-lands  as  belonging 
to-him,  ID  BoDie  sort,  by  right  of  inheritance.  He 
has  greeted  at  SsTeme  one  of  the  most  charmiDg 
■bodes  in  the  world.  The  cardinal  is  a  very  hand- 
some man,  in  whoso  deToiion  there  is  nothing  aaeetio, 
M»d  who  has  no  objeotion  to  the  society  of  ladies. 
Tboii£h  endowed  with  high  intelUgenoe,  and  wsscss- 
lof  unUble  manners,  an  extreme  er«diilltyM  Mm, 


into  weaknesses  irhicb'he  has  expiated  in  deep  Borrow. 
and  which  have  cost  our  poor  qneen  many  a  biltel 
tear  in  the  vexations  history  of  the  necklace. 

His  Eminence  received  as  in  hie  episcopal  palace, 
which  was  indeed  fit  for  a  sovereign  prince.  The 
style  of  living  in  his  house  was  eitravagnnt  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  would  slinoet  exceed  belied  I  shall 
only  mention  one  thing,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
real.  He  kept  fourteen  mnitres  d'hotel  and  twenty- 
five  valets  de  ohambre.  Only  think  !  It  was  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  arrived  ;  it  was  the 
vigil  of  All  Saints  ;  the  cardinal  was  coming  out  of  hW 
chapel,  Jreesed  in  a  soutane  at  scnrlet  moire,  and  a 
rochet  of  English  lace  of  inertimnble  value.  When,  on 
occasions  of  great  ceremony,  he  officiated  at  Teraailles, 
he  wore  an  albe  of  tncc  eti  point  a  TaigulUe  of  such 
beaut;  that  the  assistants  were  almost  afraid  to  tonch 
it.  His  anns  and  his  device  were  worked  en  medal- 
lion above  all  the  large  Sowers.  This  albe  was  esti- 
mated at  s  hundred  thousand  lirres.  On  the  day  of 
which  Ispenk  he  wore  the  nwhet.of  English  lace,  one  of 
his  least  beaulifql,  as  his  secretBry,  the  Abbe  Oeergel, 
told  us.  He  carried  In  his  hand  an  iQaminated  missal 
a  family  heirloom,  of  which  the  magnificence  would 
have  attracted  attention,  even  if  its  antiquity  had  not 
excited  respect.  Printed  books  were  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 

He  came  to  meet  us  with  n  politeness  and  grSM 
that  I  have  rarely  seen  in  any  one.  He  inquired 
after  the  Princess  de  Montbeliard  and  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Russia,  as  if  that  were  the  sole  subject  of 
his  tffonghts. 

The  following  is  a  pcrtrait  of  the  arch-impostor 
at  the  first  interview  ;  with  a  subsequent  scene  at 
a  dinner  in  which  the  strange  credulity  of  Da 
Rohan  is  nibibited. 


well-informed  and  well-bred,  when  we  were  suddenly 
interrnpted  by  a  gentleman  usher,  who,  opening  the 
folding  doon,  atmounoed  "  His  eminence  the  Count 
de  Caglioetro." 

I  turned  my  head  quickly  ;  I  had  beard  tbis  adven- 
turer spoken  of  since  my  arrival  in  Strashnrg,  but  I 
hod  not  yet  met  him.  I  was  stnnned  at  seeing  him 
enter  in  this  manner  into  Hie  muurion  of  tbe  bishop, 
to  bnr  him  annaanced  with  this  pomp  ;  and  still 
more  was  I  astonished  at  the  maaner  in  which  he  was 
received.  He  hod  been  in  Alsaoe  since  the  month  of 
September,  and  had  cansed  great  commotion,  pretend- 
ing  to  euro  all  sorts  of  maladies.  As  he  not  only  re- 
'  fiiud  to  take  money,  but  even  bestowed  a  great  deal 
'  OD  the  poor,  large  crowds  followed  Mm,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Allure  of  his  so-calted  universal  panacea.  He 
only  cured  hypocbondrines,  or  those  whose  imagina- 
tion was  sufficiently  strung  to  aid  (he  remedy.  The 
police  kept  a  strict  eye  over  him  ;  they  watched  him, 
but  he  aBected  to  defy  them.  Some  said  that  he  was 
an  Arab  ;  however,  bis  accent  was  more  that  of  an 
Italian  or  Piedmontwe,  and  I  have  since  learned  that 
he  was  in  reality  from  Naples,  Al  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  in  order  to  danle  the  vulgar  mind,  he  slept 
in  a  Ikuteuil  and  ate  nothing  but  cheese. 

He  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  handsome,  but  never 
have  I  seen  a  more  remarkable  countenance.  His 
glance  was  so  penetrating  that  one  would  be  almost 
tempted  to  call  it  supernatural.  I  could  not  describe 
the  expression  of  his  eyes  ;  it  was,  bo  to  say,  a  mlitim 
of  flame  and  Ice.  He  attracted  and  repulsed,  and, 
'  whilst  he  terrified,  inspired  an  insurmountable  curi- 
'  osi^.  Two  portruts  have  been  painted  of  him,  both 
very  good  likenesses,  and  yet  each  widely  diiferent 
from  the  Other.  He  wore,  attached  to  his  watch-chain 
I,  diamonds  which,  if  they  were 
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As  soon  as  Cagliostro  peroeiTed  me,  he  made  a  very 
reepeotfiil  salute ;  which  I  returned  without  any  a£fecta- 
tion  of  haughtiness  or  condescension.  I  did  not  know 
why  the  cardinal  attached  so  much  importance  to 
persuading  me  rather  than  another,  but  during  the 
entire  time  of  dinner — there  were  fifteen  persons  pres- 
ent— he  seemed  to  think  only  of  me.  There  was  an 
insinuating  grace  in  the  manner  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  bring  me  over  to  his  opinion.  He  placed  me 
on  his  right  hand,  spoke  almost  exclusively  with  me, 
and  endeavored  by  every  possible  means  to  imbue  me 
with  his  convictions.  I  resisted,  gently,  but  firmly. 
He  became  impatient,  and  was  about  to  make  some 
confidential  communications,  when  we  rose  from  table. 
If  I  had  not  myself  seen  it,  I  never  could  have  be- 
lieved that  a  Prince  of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  Rohan, 
a  man  in  other  respects  intelligent  and  estimable, 
could  allow  himself  to  be  so  influenced  by  an  impostor 
of  this  species,  as  absolutely  to  renounce  the  exercise 
of  his  free  will. 

**  Indeed,  baroness,  you  are  too  sceptical.  Since 
what  he  has  said  to  yourself,  and  what  I  have  related, 
have  not  persuaded  you,  I  must  acknowledge  all ; 
but  remember  that  I  am  about  to'  confide  to  you  a 
great  secret.*' 

I  became  very  much  embarrassed.  I  set  little  value 
on  his  secret ;  and  his  well-known  imprudence  made 
me  fear  that  I  should  have  the  honor  of  sharing  his 
confidence  with  persons  unworthy  of  his  notice.  He 
divined  my  feeling. 

'*  Do  not  say  no,"  interrupted  he,  *'  and  listen  to 
me.     You  see  this  ?" 

He  showed  me  a  large  diamond  that  he  wore  on  his 
little  finger,  and  on  which  the  Rohan  arms  were  en- 
graved. This  ring  was  worth  at  least  twenty  thousand 
francs. 

**  It  is  a  beautiful  gem,  monseigneur  ;  I  have  been 
admiring  it." 

**  Well,  it  is  he  who  made  it — made  it  out  of  noth- 
ing. I  was  present  during  the  whole  operation — my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  crucible.  Is  not  that  science, 
baroness  ?  People  cannot  say  that  he  is  wheedling 
or  deceiving  me.  The  jeweller  and  the  engraver  have 
estimated  this  ring  at  twenty-five  thousand  livres. 
You  will  admit  that  he  would  be  a  strange  kind  of 
cheat  who  would  make  such  prasents."  I  acknowledge 
that  I  was  stunned  ;  M.  de  Rohan  perceived  it,  and 
continued,  believing  himself  now  sure  of  victory. 

**  This  is  not  all — he  can  make  gold  ;  and  has  made 
in  my  presence  five  or  six  thousand  livres  in  this 
palace.  I  shall  have  more  ;  I  shall  have  a  great 
deal ;  he  will  make  me  the  richest  prince  in  Europe  ! 
These  are  not  dreams,  madame  ;  they  are  positive 
facts.  All  his  prophecies  that  have  been  realized  !  all 
the  miraculous  cures  that  he  has  effected  !  I  repeat 
that  he  is  a  most  extraordinaty — a  most  sublime  man, 
whose  knowledge  is  only  equalled  by  his  goodness. 
What  alms  he  gives  !  What  good  he  does  !  That  ex- 
ceeds all  power  of  imagination." 

"  What,  monseigneur,  has  not  your  eminence  given 
him  anything  for  that  ;  no  promise  in  writing  that 
may  compromise  you  ?  Pardon  my  curiosity,  but  as 
you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  confide  to  me  this  secret, 
I" 

**  You  are  right,  madame  ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  he  has  never  asked  nor  received  anything  from 
me." 

**  Ah  !  monseigneur,"  cried  I,  ••  this  man  must 
hope  to  induce  you  to  make  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
when  he  purchases  your  confidence  atao  high  a  price. 
In  your  place,  I  would  be  on  my  guard  ;  he  may  lead 
you  farther  than  you  think." 

The  cardinal  smiled  incredulously  ;  but  I  am  sore 
that  in  after  days,  when  the  affair  of  the  necklace 
occurred,  when  Cagliostro  and  Madame  De  la  Mothe 
had  plunged  him  into  an  abyss  of  rain,  I  am  sure 
that  then  he  remembered  my  words. 

The  account  of  the  writer^s   pce9e9tatioa  at 


Versailles  furnishes  an  example  of  the  rigid  e^^ 
quette  which  in  theory  bound  that  court,  and  in 
practice  too  when  some  special  circumstaiioes  did 
not  interfere.  This  **  presentation*'  took  place  on 
the  second  visit  of  the  baroness  to  Paris ;  her 
character  of  friend  to  the  Archduchess  having  sn- 
perseded  these  formalities. 

12^  June. — ^The  day  of  my  presentation  was  a  very 
important  one  for  me  ;  the  ceremony  is  very  fatigu- 
ing, though  flattering  ;  one  is  on  view  from  morning 
until  night,  and  does  not  get  the  least  repose.  This 
was  only  the  eve  ;  but  I  had  to  pay  some  preliminary 
visits,  and  feel  the  first  agitations  of  this  honorable 
distinction.  I  dined  this  day  at  Versailles,  and  after 
dinner  I  visited  all  the  ministers  and  all  the  **  Hon- 
neurs."  This  is  the  distinctive  name  of  the  ladies 
of  honor,  and  of  the  mistress  of  the  robes  of  her  maj- 
esty, and  of  the  king's  sisters.  I  have  already  told 
how,  in  the  year  1782,  whilst  I  was  in  Paris  with  the 
Countess  du  Nord,  the  queen  had  the  goodness  to 
dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  my  presentation  ;  but  it 
was  necess&ry  that  I  should  now  think  of  preparing 
for  this  indispensable  formality.  My  testimonials 
having  been  made  out  and  examined  by  the  genealo- 
gist, I  was  informed  that  the  king  and  royal  fkmily 
had  appointed  half-past  five  in  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
13th  June,  as  the  important  moment.  I  had  got  a 
magnificent  court-dress,  an  immense  hoop,  as  was  the 
court  etiquette,  and  a  **  has  de  rofe,"  which  means  a 
train  not  fastened  to  the  petticoat.  My  dress  was 
made  at  Baulard's,  as  Mademoiselle  Bertin  would 
keep  it  too  long.  It  was  of  gold  brocade,  embossed 
with  flowers  in  their  natural  colors.  There  were  not 
less  than  twenty-three  yards  of  material,  and  the 
dress  was  tremendously  heavy  ;  which,  however,  did 
not  prevent  its  being  very  handsome,  and  very  much 
admired. 

13//i  June. — Immediately  after  dinner  I  had  my 
hair  dressed,  very  high,  according  to  fashion,  and 
ornamented  with  diamonds  and  a  plume  of  feathers. 
I  wore  my  earrings  en  girandole. 

At  half-past  four  I  went  with  the  Baroness  Mackan 
for  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere,  who  had  the  goodness 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  my  presentation.    We  set 
out  for  the  chateau  ;  where  I  was  firat  presented  to 
the  king.     This  was  a  very  awful  moment — so  many 
persons  looking  on,  and  one  so  much  afraid  of  being 
awkward,  of  forgetting  the  lessons  one  has  received 
for  walking  backwards,  kicking  back  the  train  so  that, 
one  may  not  become  entangled  in  it  and  fall,  which i 
would  be  considered  excessively  awkward  and  ccf&Pr- 
whelm  the  unfortunate  delinquent  with  shame. . 

I  made  three  reverences — one  at  the  door,  .one  fe>. 
the  centre,  and  a  third  immediately  before  the  mofti^ 
arclu     When  I  was  presented  to  the  queen,  I  took  irfFr 
my  glove,  and  made  an  inclination  as  if  *  to  kiss  tfi»> 
hem  of  her  robe  ;  but  her  majesty  put  back  her  dress ' 
with  her  fan,  and  said,  **  I  am  very  glad  to  see  ye«j . 
Madame  D'Oberkirch  ;  but  this  presentation  is  enly 
a  formality  ;  we  have  been  acquainted  with  eaeh 
other  a  long  time." 

I  bowed  respectfully. 

**  Have  you  heard  lately  from  your   iUiisivi6iie ; 
friend?" 

**  Her  imperial  highness  often  does  me^thft  jiqnorof 
writing  to  me." 

"  llti^  she  forgotten  us  ?" 

<*  The  memory  of  the  erand  daohiBSsid  as  good  as 
your  majesty's;  it  would  be  impossible  fdt  you  tc 
forget  each  other." 

The  queen  smiled,  and  then  spoke  to  meef  Alsace, 
Strasburg,  and  'the  Rhine,  whion  she  thougbt  a  mag>-; 
nifioent  river. 

"I  prefer  it  to  the  Danube,"  said  sIm^'^ but  tk» 
Sdne  nas  made  me  forget  them  both.'* 

After  a  few  more  woids  the  queen  benrod ;  tad  ve 
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retired  backwards,  with  the  three  courtesies  of  adieu. 
We  had  been  presented  with  taborets  ;  but  I  did  not 
git,  as  I  had  not  the  right  ;  the  Duchess  de  la  Val- 
liere  sat,  but  had  the  politeness  to  rise  immediately. 

I  was  then  presented  to  all  the  royal  &mily,  with 
the  same  ceremony.  The  king  did  not  speak  to  me, 
but  smiled  graciously.  His  majesty  seldom  speaks  to 
the  persons  presented  to  him,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
timid  in  the  society  of  ladies.  He  did  not  kiss  nie  ; 
for  that  is  a  ceremony  that  he  is  only  obliged  to  per- 
form for  duchesses  and  cousins  of  the  king. 

After  my  presentation  I  went  to  the  **  Jeu  de  la 
Heine."  Here  all  the  ladies  that  have  been  presented 
git  on  taborets,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  title, 
whilst  the  gentlemen  stand.  The  ladies  that  wish  to 
play  seat  themselves  round  the  large  card-table, 
when  the  queen  takes  her  place  at  it.  After  the  game, 
the  queen  walked  round  the  room,  addressing  a  few 
words  to  each  person. 

"  I  hope  that  we  will  often  see  you  again,  Madame 
D*Oberkirch,'*  said  the  queen,  **  and  that  you  will 
not  be  too  anxious  to  return  to  Alsace.'' 

Aiter  making  my  courtesy  I  left  the  room,  and  went 
to  visit  the  Princess  de  Lamballes,  surintendante  of 
the  queen's  household,  and  then  I  again  visited  the 
"Honours,"  as  was  the  etiquette. 

The  splendor  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
folly  of  the  old  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  wickedness 
and  ill  conduct  of  the  then  Duke  of  Obartres,  aft^er- 
wardi  Egalit^,  and  very  many  traits  of  Parisian 
manners  and  frivolity,  solicit  attention.  There  are 
also  many  anecdotes,  some  well  known,  and  some 
not  so  striking  as  the  recorder  seems  to  think,  but 
most  of  them  throwing  a  strong  light  upon  the  ideas 
and  feelings  of  the  age.  In  this  point  of  view — 
ihat  is,  as  a  thorough  picture  of  tne  frivolous  life 
and  opinions  of  the  old  rdgime — the  volumes  are 
well  worth  attention. 


From  Elixa  Cook's  Jcmrnal. 
IRISH   SONGS. 

Those  song^  whose  every  tone, 

When  bard  and  minstrel  long  have  post, 

8hall  still,  in  sweetness  all  their  own, 
Embalmed  by  fame  undying  last. 

MOORK. 

Irkland,  like  Scotland,  is  rich  in  native  music, 
and  it  is  unmistakably  national  and  characteristic  ; 
you  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  confound  a  Swiss 
or  a  French  national  air  with  an  Irish  one;  neither 
could  you  mistake  an  Irish  air  f»r-a  Scotch  one, 
though  some  airs  are  common  to  both  countries. 
But  take  such  an  air  as  *'  Coolun,"  for  instance,  or 
"  Gruiskin  Lan,"  or  even  such  as  **  Boyne  Water,*' 
or  "  Garry  Owen,"  the  types  of  a  multitude  of 
Irish  airs  of  similar  chanicter,  and  you  will  at 
once  admit  the  strongly  marked  character  and 
nationality  of  Irish  music. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  the  Irish 
national  music,  seemingly  as  much  at  variance 
with  the  character  of  the  Irish  people  as  the  pas- 
sionate, loving,  and  humorous,  and  often  frisky 
sonss  of  the  Scotch,  arc  seemingly  at  variance 
with  the  Scotch  character — we  mean  the  pervad- 
ing tone  of  melancholy,  amounting  often  to  de- 
spair, which  characterizes  Irish  songs  and  music. 
Ijie  Irishman  is  popularly  held  to  be  a  roHicking, 
wit^,  impulsive,  mobile,  manynsided  being;  but 
if  we  are  to  regard  the  songs  of  a  people — ^the 
songs  that  are  sung  round  the  hearth,  b^r  mothers 
to  their  children,  by  young  men  and  maidens,  by 
old  men  and  bards — as  the  true  expression  of  that 
pei^le's  foelingii,  then  it  would  seem  that  deep 


mournfulness  and  sorrow  were  at  the  root  of  the 
apparently  happy  and  liglit-hcartod  Irish  charac- 
ter, and  that  the  humor  and  fun  of  the  Irishman 
were  but  his  surface  expression,  put  on  as  if  to 
conceal  the  sadness  and  mournfulness  which  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  his  nature. 

But  the  meaning  of  this  is  easily  understood ; 
we  have  the  key  to  it  in  Irish  history.  Irish 
music  only  echoes  the  sufferings  of  Ireland's  peo- 
ple ;  it  tells  the  tale  of  their  wrongs,  of  their  do- 
feats,  and  of  their  sorrows  ;  it  is  a  voice  of  wailing; 
and  of  woe  resounding  from  the  past,  and,  alns! 
it  is  also  hut  too  characteristic  of  Ireland's  present 
state.  How  could  Irish  music  be  mirthful  when 
her  people  have  had  so  much  cause  fitrsadncFK^ 
How  could  Irish  song  Ijc  triumphant  when  it  ecl:- 
oes  but  the  waitings  of  defeat?  Ireland  has  had 
no  victories,  at  least  for  herself;  she  has  often 
conquered  in  foreign  battle-iields,  hut  it  has  been 
for  England  or  fur  France.  On  Irish  soil,  the 
Irish  have  almost  invariably  suffered  ;  they  have 
been  invaded,  conquered,  and  dispossessed,  the 
agonies  of  their  invasion  having  been  prolonged 
through  many  centuries.  If  they  rebelled,  they 
were  crushed ;  if  they  t<H)k  up  arms  for  a  fuvorit*? 
English  king — as  they  did  f*>r  J-aims  II.,  it  was 
only  to  be  defeated.  Struggles  never  hniught  fame 
or  glory  to  Ireland,  but  only  completer  ruin  and 
deeper  sorrow.  The  Irish  clung  by  their  soil,  by 
the  "  dear  green  land'*  which  they  loved  ;  but  the 
conquerors,  though  comparatively  few  in  number, 
were  too  strong  for  them,  and  the  Irish  wertJ 
again  and  again  dispossessed,  banished,  on.i 
hunted  from  their  native  places. 

Thus  Irish  history  is  but  a  dismal  record  of  sor- 
rows, of  lamentations,  and  of  defeats  ;  and  thus 
Irish  song,  which  has  been  bom  of  the  popular 
life  and  experience,  is  but  their  echo  and  their 
voice.  The  bards  and  minstrels,  and  after  them 
the  Irish  harpers  and  pipers,  wandered  from  house 
to  house  among  the  people,  keeping  alive  the 
memory  of  their  wrongs;  they  celebrated  the  glory 
of  their  patriots,  the  valor  of  their  chiefs,  th<^ 
beauty  of  their  women,  and  the  glory  of  olden 
times.  These  bards  cherished  the  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  in  consequence  rendered  theui- 
selves  obnoxious  to  the  then  constituted  authorities 
— the  Anglo-Norman  parliaments  of  the  con- 
querors. By  the  statutes  of  Kilkenny  it  was  even 
made  penal  to  entertain  any  Irish  bard,  minstr*!, 
or  story-teller,  **  who  perverted  the  imagination  by 
romantic  tales."  But  no  laws  could  put  down  the 
native  Irish  music,  which  continued,  with  their 
native  language — to  which  it  was  wedded — to  b^ 
the  joy,  the  hope,  and  the  consolation  of  the  Irisli 
people. 

There  are  many  beautiful  lively  airs  to  be  foiin<i 
among  the  Irish  melodies ;  but  even  in  these  ym 
almost  invariably  find  that  a  sudden  note  of  aorr'w 
projects  itself — as,  for  instance,  in  the  beautifully 
simple  and  lively  air  of**  Nora  Creina'' — a  melan- 


choly chord ,  which ,  like  the  forlorn  note  of  the 
nightingale  occurring  in  the  midst  of  its  exulting 
burst  of  music,  hastily  brings  back  gloomy  feel- 
ings, and  dashes  the  exalting  thoughts  to  earth 
asain.  These  snatches  of  sorrow  in  the  midst  <>f 
Irish  airs  remind  us  of  Moore's  song,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the 

One  fktal  remembranoe,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  Ueak  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  and  our  woes. 

You  hear  it  again  in  "  Fly  not  yet ;"  the  beautiful 
but  little-known  air  of  "  Sunday  Morning  ;'*  in  the 
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extraordinary  air  of  "  The  Fox-chase  ; '*•  and,  in- 
deed, in  nearly  all  the  finest  melodies  of  which 
Irelaiid  can  boast.  Sadness  thus  forms  the  basis 
of  all  Irish  bardic  inspirations  ;  and  sadness,  as  a 
French  writer  observes,  is  the  genitis  of  conquered 
races.  The  unfortunate  people  employ  their  last 
breath  in  crowning  their  memories  with  the  re- 
cital of  their  disasters ;  even  the  monotony  of 
their  plaint  bears  evidence  to  the  sincerity  of  their 
emotion.  As  for  what  are  called  Irish  comic 
songs,  though  they  may  be  sung  to  Irish  airs,  the 
words  are,  we  believe,  mostly  the  productions  of 
I/ondon  writers,  who  are  always  to  be  had  **  for  a 
consideration,"  ready  to  write  "  funny"  Irish 
songs  by  the  yard.  6ut  much  of  the  absurd  trash 
Avhich  goes  by  the  name  of  **  Irish  comic  songs"  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  in  Ireland. 

The  earlier  songs  of  Ireland  were  all  composed 
and  sung  in  Irish — the  native  language,  always 
dear  to  the  people  ;  it  wi\s  the  common  and  famil- 
iar language  of  the  home,  the  field,  and  the  altar  ; 
it  was  all  the  dearer  to  the  Irish,  that  it  was 
nearly  the  only  thing  they  could  call  their  own, 
besides  their  misery.  The  people,  above  all 
things,  love  to  preserve  their  old  idioms  and  old 
traditions,  as  well  as  their  other  dearly-cherished 
inheritances  of  the  past.  The  people  of  all  coun- 
tries are  at  heart  strongly  conservative,  clinging  to 
what  is  old,  what  has  been,  and  even  to  what  is 
traditional  and  efiete.  It  loves  its  old  language, 
and  its  ancient  dress,  as  the  Irish  did,  having  an 
instinctive  worship  of  memories.  This  tenacious 
adherence  to  the  past  is  especially  characteristic 
of  the  Celtic  races.  They  are  faithful  to  their 
language — the  language  still  of  their  firesides,  of 
daily  work  and  of  daily  meals,  of  domestic  joys 
and  domestic  sorrows — the  language  which  floats 
in  the  air  about  them,  and  has  been  sucked  in 
with  their  mother's  milk.  The  conquerors  might 
be  able  to  conquer  the  Irish  soil,  but  they  could 
not  conquer  the  Irish  language.  The  people  spoke 
it,  the  bards  sung  it,  the  children  learned  it,  tra- 
ditions were  handed  down  in  it,  and  it  flourished 
still.  Even  the  conquerors  themselves  were  in 
turn  subdued  by  it,  adopting  Irish  dress  and  lan- 
guage, until  at  length  they  were  characterized  as 
''more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves."  As  for 
the  native  Celts,  they  had  been  wrested  of  their 
possessions,  but  their  native  tongue  was  still  theirs 
— the  emblem  of  their  race,  the  record  of  their 
griefs,  the  treasury  of  their  history,  and  the  ve- 
hicle of  their  song.  It  served  to  keep  alive  in 
them  the  memory  of  their  former  glories,  the  valor 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  past 
generations  of  their  race  ;  and  to  this  day  the  Irish 
heart  warms  at  the  sound  of  the  native  Erse  ;  and 
O'Connell  was  never  happier  than  in  his  occa- 
sional familiar  use  of  well-known  Irish  phrases  in 
his  stirring  appeals  to  the  Irish  heart.  The  nu- 
merous beautiful  translations  from  these  old  Irish 
songs  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  by 
Clarence  Mangan,  Samuel  Ferguson,  and  others, 
show  that  the  poets  who  wrote  them  were  men  of 
true  poetic  fire  and  genius.  But  in  the  happiest 
translations  much  of  the  soul  of  the  composition  is 
1  )st,  so  that  these  old  Irish  songs  must  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  sealed  book  to  most  English,  and  even 
to  most  Irish  readers  of  this  day.  Their  love  son- 
nets and  elegies  are  full  of  simple  beauty  and  wild 

*  Moore  tells  that,  when  once  playing  to  Robert  Em- 
mett  this  spirited  air,  Emmett  suddenly  started  up  aqd 
exclaimed,  '*  Oh  !  that  I  were  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoa- 
sand  men,  marching  to  Uiotair  !" 


harmony.  The  pathetic  powers  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage have  often  been  extolled,  and  it  is  still  said 
in  Ireland,  "  1/  you  plead  for  your  life,  plead  in 
Irish.^^  But  it  gradually  ceased  to  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  classes  in  Ireland ;  poets 
and  song-writers  no  longer  wrote  in  it,  and  the 
better  ranks  of  people  ceased  to  talk  in  it,  until  at 
length  it  has  subsided  into  the  dialect  of  the  poorest 
and  least  lettered  classes  of  Ireland. 

At  length,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  another 
race  of  Irish  song- writers  arose ;  they  wrote  in 
English  at  first,  in  affectation  of  English  style  and 
subjects,  avoiding  everything  that  was  Irish  and 
national.  Thus  Goldsmith,  Parnell,  Swift,  and 
Maginn  aspired  to  be  English  rather  than  Irish 
poets.  But  gradually  an  Irish  spirit  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  popular  songs  written  in  English ;  Dr. 
Drennan  wrote  several,  but  they  were  of  the 
strongly  political  cast — a  kind  of  English  Radical 
songs;  still  they  wanted  the  true  Irish  spirit. 
The  **  Shan  Van  Voght,"  and  "  The  Wearing  of 
the  Green,"  were  better.  These  were  patnotio 
Catholic  songs ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Prot- 
esUtnts  could  meet  them  with  ''The  Rakes  of 
Mallow,"  and  **  Protestant  Boys."  *'  Croppies, lie 
down"  was  challenged  by  **  Boyne  Water,"  and 
many  a  bloody  fray  was  stirred  up  by  the  rival 
tunes.  The  Irish,  though  hundreds  of  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  occupation  of  Ireland  by  Henry 
II. ,  still  formed  two  hostile  camps — the  conquerors 
and  the  conquered,  the  Catholics  and  the  Irotest- 
ants — and  each  had  its  favorite  tunes,  the  playing 
of  which  often  proved  the  signal  for  deadly  sbrife. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  reference  to 
Irish  music  when  Thomas  Moore  appeared  as  an 
Irish  song-writer.  He  proved  to  be  the  c;reat 
song-writer  of  Ireland,  and  he  did  for  its  national 
song  what  Bums  had  done  for  Scotland,  and  what 
Beranger  has  done  for  France.  It  is  by  his  Irish 
songs  that  Moore  will  always  be  the  most  widely 
known.  He  associated,  for  the  first  time,  the 
beautiful  music  of  Ireland  with  the  literature  of 
England,  and  at  once  raised  Irish  song  to  extensive 
and  world-wide  popularity.  Although  Moore  is 
consecrated  in  Ireland,  as  a  patriot,  he  himself 
did  not  desire  to  be  confounded  with  those  popu- 
lar singers  who  write  for  the  masses  ;  his  ambition 
aspired  but  to  the  drawing-room,  and  he  professed 
to  be  satisfied  with  its  praises.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  declare  that  ''If  it  were  possible  to  pump 
St.  George's  Channel  dry,  ana  unite  the  two 
islands  physically,  it  ought  to  be  done,  at  what- 
ever expense."  As  for  the  Irish  language,  he 
wished  that  it  were  "thoroughly  obliterated;" 
and,  in  pleading  with  the  public  for  the  favorable 
reception  of  his  Irish  Melodies,  he  said,  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  illustrated  edition  of  them : — "It 
has  been  said  that  the  tendency  of  this  publication 
is  mischievous,  and  that  I  have  chosen  those  airs 
but  as  the  vehicle  of  dan^rous  politics,  as  &ir  and 
precious  vessels  from  which  the  wine  of  error  may 
DC  administered.  I  beg  of  those  respected  persons 
to  believe,  that  there  is  no  one  wno  deprecates 
more  sincerely  than  I  do  any  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions of  an  ignorant  and  angry  multitude.  But  it 
is  not  througn  that  gross  and  inflammable  region 
of  society  a  work  of  this  nature  ever  could  have 
been  intended  to  circulate  ;  it  looks  much  higher 
for  its  audience  and  readers ;  it  is  to  be  found  on 
the  piano-fortes  of  the  rich  and  educated,  of  those 
who  can  afibrd  to  have  their  national  zeal  a  little 
stimulated  without  exciting  much  dread  of  tho 
excess  into  which  it  may  hurry  them." 
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Notwithstanding  this  disclaimer,  the  patnotio 
spirit  in  which  the  best  of  the  Melodies  are  written 
is  unmistakable.  In  spite  of  his  drawing-room 
whigism,  Moore  could  not  help  feeling  as  an  Irish- 
man, and  writing  as  one ;  he  could  not  ignore  the 
past  of  his  country — had  he  done  so,  he  would  not 
nave  been  the  great  song-writer  of  Ireland.  We 
need  scarcely  speak  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
Moore's  lyrics — perfect  in  the  expression  of  the 
softer  feelings,  tnough  rather  defective  in  simple 
vehemence,  and  sometimes  spoiling  his  songs  with 
**  pretty"  imagery,  fet  where  shall  we  find  a 
nobler  song  than 

The  harp  that  onoe  through  Tara'i  halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed  ; 

or  his  exquisite  song  to  the  air  of  **  Coolun,'' 

Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  1 

Moore  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  mu- 
fician  as  well  as  a  poet ;  he  caught  the  tnie  spirit 
of  the  Irish  melodies,  and  made  the  words  which 
he  wrote  the  echo  of  the  songs.  There  were  com- 
bined in  him  poetic  feeling,  lyrical  power,  and 
technical  musical  knowledge — a  rare  combination 
of  gifts,  which  he  used  gloriously,  as  his  Irish 
Mewdies  amply  demonstrate. 

Yet  Moore  cannot  be  characterized  as  the  na- 
tional Bone-writer  of  Ireland  in  so  wide  a  sense  as 
Bums  or^ran^er  can  in  reference  to  Scotland 
and  France.  With  all  his  art,  his  poetic  power, 
and  his  patriotic  feeling,  he  wrote  tor  the  parlor 
and  the  salon  rather  than  for  the  hut  or  the  high- 
way* His  Irish  songs  touched  chords  which  are 
native  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  His  songs 
are  sweet  and  afiecting  exceedingly,  but  often 
cloyed  with  sweetness,  sometimes  too  apparently 
artificial. 

A  translation  of  Moore*s  songs  into  Irish  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Machale ;  but  Michael  Joseph 
Barry,  in  his  Essay  on  Irish  Songs,  published  a 
few  years  ago,  informs  us  that  **  the  people  do  not 
relisn  them  ;''  and  the  reason  given  tor  their  fail- 
ure is  obvious,  **  the  orginuls  want  the  idiom  and 
color  of  the  count ry,  and  are  too  subtle  in  thought.''* 

At  the  most,  Moore  was  but  the  popular  poet 
and  song-writer  of  Eoglish-speaking  Ireland,  while 
at  the  same  time  be  was  the  sentimental  lyrist  of 
eay  and  cultured  English  circles.  But  Moore,  take 
him  all  in  all,  was  a  great  song- writer — perhaps, 
exoepting  Bums,  the  greatest  writer  of  songs  in 
the  English  language  who  has  yet  appeared.  He 
has  left  behind  him  many  undying  lyrics  and  songs, 
and  **  The  liost  Rose  of  Summer,"  "  Go  where 
Glory  waits  thee,"  **  She  is  far  from  the  Land," 
and  many  other  exquisite  compositions,  will  live 
as  long  OS  the  English  language,  calling  up  delight- 
ful associations  and  tender  recollections  of  bygone 
times  in  the  hearts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people. 

Since  Moore  began  to  write  Irish  songs,  many 
other  writers  have  appeared  in  the  field,  probably 
the  most  successful  ot  whom  has  been  Mr.  Lover ; 
his  songs  have  a  charm  and  a  character  entirely 
their  own — an  artless  grace,  a  coy  slyness,  a  ricn 
humor,  and  a  neatness  of  execution,  which  entitle 
them  to  a  high  place  among  Irish  lyrics.  His 
*' Molly  Bawn,"  "Molly  Carew,"  and  »» Rory 
O'More,"  are  known  far  and  wide ;  and  his  '*  An- 
gel's Whisper,"  and  "True  Love  can  ne'er  for- 
get," are  general  favorites  of  the  drawing  and 
ooncertroom.  Dr.  Maginn's  "  Bells  of  Shandon," 
is  unrivalled  in  its  way;   and  Gerald  Griffin's 


«*Gille  Machree,"  and  Banim's  **  Soggarth  Aroon," 
are  also  exquisite  songs. 

Lady  Morgan  has  also  contributed  two  admira^ 
ble  songs  to  the  national  stock,  which  have  ^one 
through  all  classes;  her  "Savournah  Deelish" 
and  '*  Kate  Kearney"  are  more  full  of  the  Irish 
spirit  than  most  of  even  Moore's  son^  are ;  and 
Mrs.  Crawford  has  written  unquestionably  the 
finest  Irish  song  of  this  day — which  Crouch  has 
set  to  as  exquisite  music — we  mean  "  Kathleen 
Mavoumeen,  than  which,  as  sunjj  by  Catherine 
Hayes,  nothing  can  be  more  touching.  We  have 
also  seen  the  same  writer's  ballad,  "  I  'm  sitting 
by  the  stile,  Mary,"  draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  a 
strong  man,  and  make  him  sob  and  weep ;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  touching  pictures  of  modern  Ire- 
land that  we  know  of. 

Passing  over  the  songs  of  Callanan,  Ferguson, 
Macarthv,  and  Lysaght,  whose  compositions  aro 
rather  of  an  English  than  an  Irish  chanictor,  we 
come  to  the  song- writers  of  the  Nation ,  among 
whom  the  late  IHiomas  Davis  was  the  most  dis- 
tin^ished  and  able.  Here  we  come  to  a  region 
of  intense  politics,  and  of  extreme  patriotism,  cast 
into  the  form  of  song.  The  object  of  the  writers 
is  avowed ;  it  is  to  make  Ireland  a  nation  again. 
The  power  and  vigor  of  these  verses  will  be  ad- 
mitted ;  they  have  stung  even  the  Irish  govern- 
ment into  an  admission  of  their  power,  lor  the 
songs  were  cited  in  the  course  of  toe  recent  State 
prosecutions  of  the  Toung  Ireland  poets.  <' Who 
fears  to  speak  of  Ninety-eight,"  was  often  and 
a^ain  the  theme  of  praise  on  the  one  side,  and 
vituperation  on  the  other ;  there  was  bounding 
passion  in  this  and  the  other  son^  of  the  time. 
»*  The  Monopolist's  Lie,"  "  Native  Swords,"  *'  The 
Green  above  the  Red,"  **  The  Vow  of  Tipperary," 
and  "  The  Men  of  Eighty-two,"  were  full  of  vehe- 
mence, of  war,  and,  some  thought,  of  rebellion. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Thomas  Davis  sang  : — 

Not  peace  itself  is  safe,  but  when 
The  sword  is  sheathed  by  fighting  men  ; 
A  soldier's  life  's  the  life  for  me-— 
A  soldier's  death,  so  Ireland 's  free  ! 

Then  welcome  be  the  bivouac. 
The  hardy  stand,  and  fierce  attack  ; 
Where  pikes  will  tame  their  carbineers. 
And  rifles  thin  their  bay'neteers  ; 
And  every  field  the  island  through 
Will  show  <*  what  Irishmen  can  do." 
A  soldier's  life 's  the  life  for  me, 
A  soldier's  death,  so  Ireland 's  free  ! 

Everybody  now  knows  how,  for  the  time,  this 
song-writing  ended — in  a  very  tragic  and  dismal 
manner,  leaving  poor  Irelandf  still  more  helpless 
and  distracted  than  before,  and  showing  that,  in 
whatever  way  Ireland's  condition  was  to  be  im- 
proved, it  was  not  by  means  of  singing  war  songs 
to  the  tune  of  "  Erin  go  bragh."  As  Sydney 
Smith  once  said,  **  A  far  better  anthem  would  be 
Erin  go  bread  and  cheese ;  Erin  go  cabins  that 
will  keep  out  the  rain  ;  Erin  go  pantaloons  with- 
out holes  in  them !"  But  the  song- writers  of  the 
Nation  did  better  things  than  their  war  songs  ; 
they  wrote  many  fine  songs  which  will  live,  though 
perhaps  they  shoot  over  the  heads  of  the  people, 
addressing  higher  minds.  Davis'  **  Giri  of  Dun- 
buy,"  **  Maire  Bhan  a  stoir,"  "  Emmeline  Talbot," 
and  ''  Blind  Mary,"  will  long  be  admired  as  nobU 
songs. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  beautiful  music 
of  the  Irish ;  it  has  been  admired  by  the  greatest 
of  oomposers,  and  it  is  said  of  Handel,  that  he  de- 
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clared  he  would  rather  have  been  the  author  of 
**  Aileen  a  Roon"  than  of  the  most  exquisite  of  his 
musical  compositions  ;  the  air  is  very  old,  and,  as 
with  most  or  the  ancient  Irish  airs,  the  author's 
name  has  been  lost.  Carolan  was  by  far  the 
greatest  of  Irish  musicians;  he  may  almost  be 
characterized  as  the  last  of  the  Irish  bards.  This 
great  man  was  born  in  the  year  1670,  and  flour- 
ished at  a  period  when  Ireland  was  suffering  all 
the  horrors  of  the  penal  days,  when  the  music  of 
Ireland  was  made  to  share  in  the  fate  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  both  were  alike  shut  out  from  the  pale  of 
civilized  life.  At  this  time  it  was  that  Carolan 
flourished,  and  raised  anew  the  voice  of  Irish  song 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  proscribed.  He  belonged 
to  an  old  but  disinherited  family  of  Milesian  blc^, 
who  had  suflercd  by  their  adherence  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  'Forced  to  emigrate  from 
their  native  county  of  Meath,  while  Carolan  was 
yet  a  child,  the  family  settled  down  at  Carrick  on 
.Shannon,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  The  boy  was 
well  educated  in  his  youth,  being  much  indebted 
to  the  kind  assistance  of  neighboring  gentlemen, 
who  compassionated  the  distress  of  the  exiled  fam- 
ily from  Meath. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  a  terrible  calamity  fell 
upon  poor  Carolan  ;  he  was  seized  with  small-pox, 
and  when  the  disease  left  him,  it  was  at  the  loss 
of  his  eyesight.  But  as  the  bird  sings  best  in  a 
darkened  cage,  so  is  it  with  the  soul  in  which  the 
divine  gift  of  music  is  planted ;  from  the  privation 
of  his  sight  dates  Carolan  *8  culture  of  song.  He 
expressed  a  desire  to  learn  the  harp,  and  was 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  an  Irish  harper,  soon 
acquiring  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  playing  the 
instrument,  and  he  began  to  practise  the  avoca- 
tion of  harper  himself,  visiting  by  turns  the  houses 
of  the  surrounding  gentry.  One  of  his  patrons, 
noting  in  him  the  signs  of  original  genius,  humoi^ 
ously  observed  to  him  one  day,  "Perhaps,  Caro- 
lan, you  might  make  a  better  hand  of  your  tongue 
than  o^  your  finger s.^^  Carolan  acted  on  the  hint 
forthwith,  and  having  been  told  of  a  great  battle 
which  had  recently  been  fought  between  the  **  gen- 
try,'' or  **  fairies,"  of  Sigh-be^ and  Sigh-mor  (two 
hills  in  the  neighborhood),  he  worked  up  the 
fancy  into  music,  and  his  celebrated  song  of  "Faery 
Queens"  was  the  result.  Soon  after,  he  produced 
his  "  Planxty  Reynolds,"  in  honor  of  his  patron 
and  adviser,  and  from  thenceforward  he  produced 
at  various  places,  and  at  sundry  times,  a  long  suc- 
cession of  planxties,  elegies,  laments,  drinking- 
songs,  and  songs  of  various  kinds,  amounting  to 
about  two  hundred  in  number. 

The  airs  and  words  of  many  of  these  songs  of 
Carolan 's  still  survive  ;  of  some  the  airs  only  re- 
main ;  the  unwritten  words  have  been  lost ;  while 
of  others  the  words  remain  and  the  airs  have  dis- 
appeared. One  of  his  finest  songs  was  addressed 
to  Bridget  Cruise,  the  object  of  his  earliest  and 
tcnderest  attachment.  He  composed  this  air  in  a 
mote,  or  rath,  near  his  father's  house,  in  which 
ho  would  sit  for  many  hours  together,  holding 
oommunication,  as  it  was  popularly  related,  with 
the  "  good  people,"  or  fairies,  one  of  whose  queens 
was  reputed  to  hold  her  court  on  the  spot.  After 
lying  there  for  hours,  he  was  often  observed  to 
start  up  suddenly,  as  if  in  a  fit  of  ecstasy,  occa- 
sioned, as  was  firmly  believed,  by  the  preternatural 
sights  which  he  witnessed ;  he  would  then  call 
upon  one  of  his  companions  to  lead  him  home, 
lie  then  immediately  sat  down  to  his  harp,  and  it 


was  on  one  of  such  occasions  that  his  "  Bridget 
Cruise"  was  first  played  and  sung. 

O'Connor,  the  Irish  historian,  relates  the  story 
of  Carolan  having  once  in  his  life,  when  an  old 
man,  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory, in  Lough  Derg,  and  on  his  return  to  the 
shore  he  found  several  pilgrims  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  boat  which  had  conveyed  nim  to  the 
scene  of  his  devotion.  In  assisting  some  of  these 
devout  travellers  to  get  on  board,  Carolan  chanced 
to  take  a  lady's  hand  ;  his  sense  of  feeling  was  so 
acute,  that  upon  the  touch  of  that  hand,  after  a 
lapse  of  many  years,  he  instantly  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  the  hand  of  my  first  love,  Bridget  Cruise." 
On  this  incident  Lover  has  founded  his  beautifal 
song  of  "  True  Love  can  ne'er  forget." 

Carolan  was  an  immense  favorite  while  he  liyed ; 
he  was  honored  and  feted  as  a  true  Irish  bard.  He 
spent  his  time  chiefly  in  Connaught,  among  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  that  district,  and  returned 
their  kindnesses  by  celebrating  their  virtues  and 
hospitalities  in  his  unrivalled  songs.  Messengers 
were  continually  in  quest  of  him,  and  he  .was 
scarcely  seated  m  one  place  ere  he  was  followed 
by  a  succession  of  invitations  to  others.  He  was 
seized  with  fatal  illness,  when  sixty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  died  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  mrst  pat> 
ronesses,  Mrs.  McDermott,  of  Alverford,  after  com- 
posing and  playing,  in  a  style  of  exquisite  tender- 
ness and  feeling,  his  well-known  **  Farewell  to 
Music."  He  was  followed  to  his  grave  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people,  rich  and  poor.  The 
wake  lasted  four  days :  on  each  side  of  the  hall 
was  placed  a  keg  of  whiskey,  which  was  replen- 
ished as  often  as  emptied  ;  the  Irish  harp  was 
heard  in  every  direction  ;  and  on  the  fifth  aay  he 
was  buried  in  the  old  church  of  Kihronan,  the 
funeral  being  one  of  the  greatest  that  had  taken 
place  for  many  years  in  Connaught.  And  thus 
Carolan  died  and  was  buried — Carolan,  the  last  of 
the  Irish  bards. 
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Mo&N  is  the'  time  to  pray, 
Before  the  cares  of  day 

Steal  on  the  hours  ; 
Just  when  the  saflfron  hue 
Tinges  the  eastern  blue. 
Spangling  the  early  dew 

On  fragrant  flowers. 

Noon  is  the  time  to  pray, 
*Mid  busy  scenes  of  day 

We  need  it  more. 
'T  is  then  the  heavenly  Dove 
May  test  our  blighted  love  ; 
Uis  snowy  pinions  move, 

And  from  us  soar. 

Eve  is  the  time  to  pray. 
Just  when  the  tints  of  day 

Die  in  the  West, 
When  violets  sweetly  weep. 
And  weary  zephyrs  sleep 
Upon  the  weary  deep. 

In  quiet  rest. 

How  sweet  is  closet  prayer ! 
We  breathe  the  balmy  air 

Of  heaven's  clime. 
Dews  from  celestial  flowers 
And  odorifarous  bowers, 
Fall  on  us  in  these  hours 

Of  holy  time. 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE    AUTHOR  OF  *'  MARGARET  MAITLAND/' 

AiTER  a  protracted  reign  of  dulness,  the  fiction 
of  Scottish  life  has  lately  given  promise  of  renew- 
ing its  youth.  People  had  become  weary  of  the 
insipidities  perpetrated  by  countless  imitators  of 
Scott,  Wilson,  and  Gait.  It  was  enough  for  a 
time,  to  have  on  one's  shelves  an  Antiquary  with 
his  home  circle,  a  Rob  Roy  with  his  catcran  kith 
and  kin,  a  Waverley  with  his  lowland  and  high- 
land connexions,  ranging  with  such  worthies  as 
Lockhart^s  Adam  Blair  and  Matthew  Wald,  and 
Miss  Berrier's  iron-nerved  spinsters,  and  Mrs.  John- 
stone *s  west-country  vulgarians,  and  Wilson's 
Lyndsays  and  Foresters,  and  Gait's  parish  annal- 
ists, and  Moir's  sartorial  heroes.  So  that  when 
Liliputian  Scotts,  and  fractions  of  Gait,  reduced 
to  their  lowest  terms,  grew  and  multiplied,  and 
oovered  the 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 
Land  of  the  moantain  and  the  flood — 

laying  to  its  charge  things  that  it  knew  not,  and 
imputing  to  its  zoology  things  that  it  grow  not — 
a  reaction  set  in,  the  *^  lana  of  cakes  and  brither 
Scots"  was  voted  a  bore,  and  the  world  of  circu- 
lating libraries  indignantly  repudiated  the  position 
that  Caledonia  was  a  theme  of  infinite  variety,  which 
no  custom  could  stale,  no  age  wither.  But  satiety 
is  curable  with  time.  And  when,  after  a  due 
lapse  of  days  and  years,  there  appeared  a  new 
pattern  of  the  tartan,  a  new  bloom  and  fragrance 
in  the  heather,  a  new  glory  in  the  thistle,  *'  sym- 
bol dear"  to  not  a  few  of  the  long-headed  as  well 
as  to  the  long-eared — when  the  voice  of  Auld 
Reekie's  arch-critic  was  heard  to  steal  from  the 
solitudes  of  Craigcrook,  bearing  witness  to  a  new 
aspirant  in  fiction,  as  one  whose  delineation  of 
Scottish  character  was  as  true  and  touching  as 
*' Annals  of  the  Parish,"  purer  and  deeper  than 
Gait,  and  even  more  absolutely  and  simply  true — 
when  Jeffrey  did  homage  to  the  heroine  as  a  con- 
ception so  original,  and  yet  so  true  to  nature,  and 
to  Scottish  nature,  that  it  was  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  Gait  could  reacli — when  he  profusely 
eulogized  her  sweet  though tfulness,  and  pure, 
gracious,  idiomatic  Scotch — and  when  Mr.  Col- 
bum  had  promptly  advertised  this  dictum  of  ap- 
proval, what  marvel  if  the  tide  of  popular  interest 
set  in  with  a  spring  freshness  apd  force  to  the 
bleak  shores  of  the  north,  and  a  general  hush  of 
expectation  honored  the  lady-wiztmi  (witch  is  an 
ugly  appellation)  whose  wand  was  to  rule  the 
waves.  A  Scottish  school  of  fiction  revived  in  full 
vigor — of  purpose,  if  not  of  efibct ;  an  anonymous 
gsuaxy  of  female  talent  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
novel-reader's  heaven  of  mild  ethereal  "blue." 
The  author  of  **  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland"  is  not 
to  be  dismissed  with  disrespect  as  a  mere  tenth- 
rate  planet,  even  by  those  who  hesitate  to  worship 
her  as  a  fixed  star.  Nor  are  others  of  the  same 
group  to  be  lightly  esteemed — the  author  of 
"  Olive,"  for  instance,  and  Miss  Douglas — but 
none  is  at  once  so  characteristically  Scottish  and 
80  generally  mark-worthy  as  Mrs.  Margaret's  bi- 
ographer. She  has  probably  less  of  the  poetry  of 
pathos  and  passion  than  her  fair  countrywoftian 
who  has  eiven  us  the  fortunes  of  the  **  Ogilvies," 
and  the  heart-struggles  of  the  "Head  of  the 
Family."  But  there  is  more  of  subdued  wisdom, 
of  mellowed  art,  of  equable  manner,  of  quiet  re- 
flectiveness, and  of  unobtrusive  sagacity,  in  the 


subject  of  our  prcpont  sketch.  And  but  that  sho 
has  evinced  something  of  a  disposition  to  over- 
write herself — or  at  least  to  be  content  with  re- 
peating herself  **  with  a  difference  " — we  mi^ht 
augur  very  promising  things  in  her  behalf,  and  a 
reputation  which  shall  survive  a  reaction.  We 
are  disappointed  if  she  has  yet  done  her  best. 

Truth  to  nature — the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 
which  sees  somewhat  deeply,  if  not  very  widely — 
an  unexaggerated  manner,  together  with  a  well- 
defined  national  individuality  (i,-  irmg  iintn) — in 
these  lies  the  charm  of  the  now  celebrated  '*  Pas- 
sages in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland,  of 
Sunnyside."  They  open  admirably;  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  bo  better  than  the  gcxxl  spinster's 
reminiscences  of  early  years,  when  she  lay  on  the 
grass  in  the  garden  of  her  father's  manse,  looking 
at  the  white  clouds  sailing  upon  the  sky,  and 
thinking  no  mortal  could  be  happier  if  she  could 
but  have  abode  there  ;  or  dmwn  thence  into  more 
stirring  idleness  by  her  brother  Claud,  *'  it  being 
little  in  the  nature  of  a  blithe  boy  to  bide  quiet 
and  look  at  the  sky — that  I  should  speak  of  him 
so !  that  is  a  man  with  gray  hairs  upon  his  head, 
and  a  father  in  the  kirk ;  but  the  years  steal  by 
us  fast,  and  folk  forget."  If  our  interest  in  these 
life-passages  flags  by  the  way,  it  is  because  they, 
with  all  their  linked  sweetness,  are  too  long  driiwn 
out.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  are  passages  which 
lead  to  nothing ;  but  they  are  a  roundiibout  way 
of  reaching  the  proposed  something.  So  that  the 
zest  with  which  we  launch  out  from  the  terminus 
d,  guoy  abates  by  a  "  considerable  "  heap  of  jots 
and  tittles  ere  we  arrive  at  the  terminus  ad  quern. 
Mistress  Maitland  confesses  her  apprehensions  that 
the  world  may  think  her  bold,  being  but  a  quiet 
woman  of  discreet  years  and  small  riches,  in  nav- 
ing  such  an  imagination  as  that  it  could  be  the 
better  of  hearing  the  like  of  her  homely  story. 
Her  modesty  has  been  greeted  with  the  welcome 
protestant  **  No,  no  !"  of  her  large  auditory,  who 
— with  Lord  Jefi&ey  as  fugleman — have  assured 
her  that  they  are  the  better  for  her  pleasant 
apocalypse.  But  pleasanter  it  undoubtedly  might 
have  been  had  it  been  penned  in  the  fear  of 
the  somewhat  musty  but  ever  wholesome  adage, 
*'  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,'*  an  adage  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  and  enjoying  it — witness  the 
u},dfy  a/ai'  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ne  quid  nimis 
of  the  Latins.  The  Ladye  of  Sunnyside  is  rich  in 
proverbs :  of  this  one  she  is  practically  ignorant ; 
'tis  true  'tis  pity,  pity  'tis  'tis  true.  When 
matter  which  snould  find  ample  room  and  verge 
enough  in  one  volume  is  ambitious  of  the  rule  of 
three,  we  are  apt  to  *'  weary"  before  the  quotient 
is  worked  out,  and  (a  thing  unknown  elsewhere) 
to  murmur  at  the  largeness  of  the  dividend.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  be  oelighted  with  a  first  volume, 
to  yawn  over  a  second,  and  to  '*  play  a  loud  solo 
on  a  wind  instrument"  (a  periphnisis  of  the  verb 
**  to  snore  ")  over  the  third.  We  do  not  say  that 
we  committed  either  of  these  two  enormities  in 
the  perusal  of  the  Sunnyside  chronicles  ;  neverthe- 
less, we  had,  at  intervals,  a  depressing  suspicion 
that  the  excellent  annalist  was  trenching  on  the 
border-land  of — ^twaddle.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
very  circumstance  aids  rather  than  injures  the 
ef&ct  of  the  book  as  a  whole ;  just  as  Richardson's 
illimitable  details  are  thought  to  be  the  secret  of 
his  success.  Mrs.  Maitland  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  herself  in  one  volume;  she  might  cease  to 
handle  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  if  she  tried  to 
be  a  teiise  aiid  restrainea  one.    And,  therefore, 
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Avc  gl^ly  and  gnitefallj  take  her  as  we  find  her — 
And  that  is,  as  a  generous,  warm,  and  pure-hearted 
Scottish  gentlewoman  of  the  old  school,  who  sits 
down  to  write  these  passages  in  her  life,  because, 
as  she  expresses  it,  it  has  often  come  into  her  head 
that,  seeing  the  threads  of  Providence  have  many 
times  a  semblance  of  ravelling,  it  would  be  for 
editication  to  trace  out  one  here  and  one  there, 
that  folk  might  see  how  well  woven  the  web 
was  into  which  the  Almighty's  hand  run  them. 
Throughout  the  biographical  excerpts  her  charac- 
ter is  sustained  with  a  beautiful  unity.  She  has 
gufiered  much,  but  her  heart  knoweth  and  kecpeth 
secret  its  own  bitterness,  while  it  expands  at  the 
tale  of  others'  woe.  With  a  narrow  creed  she 
has  a  broad  humanity.  The  stanch  pupil  of 
**Free  Kirk"  theology  and  **  old-world"  conven- 
tionalism, she  yet  has  a  lurking  enjoyment  of 
humors  and  anomalies  abhorrent  to  both  ;  she  can 
propound  a  tolerant  philosophy  on  the  virtuds  of 
the  novel,  and  can  indite  a  rather  con  amore  de- 
scription of  a  dominie  in  drink.  Blessings  on  her 
kind  upright  soul !  Her  simple  piety,  her  shrewd 
insight,  her  moral  courage,  her  singleness  of  eye, 
her  depth  of  affection,  her  wealth  of  sympathy, 
her  unobtrusive  self-sacrifice,  her  unworldly  intel- 
ligence, endear  her  to  every  feeling  mind.  Next 
to  her  stands  Grace — whose  history  is  all  attract- 
ive, as  one  feels  it  will  bo  from  the  hour  that  she 
first  appears  at  Sunnyside,  *'  a  bit  little  thin  genty- 
looking  bairn,  with  a  face  no  to  be  forgotten," 
not  bonnie,  indeed,  but  like  a  **  shady  corner," 
when  her  dark  eyes  are  cast  down — '*  and  when 
she  lifted  them,  it  was  like  the  rising  of  the  stars 
in  the  sky ;  no  that  they  were  sharp,  but  like  a 
deep  stream  flowing  dark  and  full."  \Ve  can  quite 
realize  the  presence  of  Grace,  "with  a  look  upon 
her  bit  white  face  of  that  dowie  and  pining  feel- 
ing that  will  come  into  folks'  heads  upon  a  sum- 
mer night,"  and  yet  with  **  aye  something  in  her 
eye,  and  in  her  spirit,  that  ruled  folk  whether 
they  would  or  no,"  and  in  whose  nature  it  was 
not  to  show  either  her  tribulation  or  her  joyful- 
ness  by  outward  tokens,  and  in  the  deep  soil  of 
whose  heart  every  strong  emotion  struck  its  roots 
(ar  down,  out  of  the  siglit  of  any  mortal,  and  who, 
amid  scenes  of  household  sorrow,  bore  herself  like 
a  firm  young  tree  among  waving  breckans,  tossed 
with  the  wind,  but  not  overcome.  Her  wicked  re- 
lations are  somewhat  weakly  done  ;  to  the  author's 
honor,  private  if  not  professional,  be  it  said,  slie 
does  not  excel  in  studies  of  bad  people,  with  whom 
she  has  evidently  had  little  to  do,  and  nothing  to 
sympathize.  The  widow  Elphinstone  and  her  son 
Allen  are  cleverly  drawn  and  carefully  discrim- 
inated ;  Mary  Maitland  is  a  douce  lassie,  worthy 
of  her  aunt  and  her  **  forbears  ;"  Jenny,  the  heart- 
whole  maid-of-all-work,  is  to  the  life ;  and  Reuben 
Reid  is  a  transcript  from  nature,  to  be  found  in 
esse  throughout  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 

Those  who  desiderate  a  plot,  a  mystery,  a 
dramatic  evolution  of  events  m  the  construction 
of  a  novel,  will  find  **  Merkland"  more  to  their 
taste  than  the  simple  passages  in  the  life  of  the 
Sunnyside  spinster.  A  murder — the  force  and  the 
results  of  circumstantial  evidence,  implicating  an 
innocent  man — the  sorrows  and  magnanimity  of 
the  wrongly  accused — the  cowardice  and  remorse 
of  the  real  homicide — the  heroic  devotion  of  both 
their  sisters — and  the  moral  adjustment  of  the 
seemingly  chaotic  elements  of  retributive  justice — 
these  topics  form  the  substratum  for  a  fiction  of 


considerable  inventive  art,  clever  portraiture,  and 
natural  pathos.  Faults  it  has,  but  they  are  such 
as  pertain  to  the  author's  novitiato.  The  story 
covers  too  large  a  surface ;  it  introduces  more 
characters  than  can  justify  their  entree^  whether 
bj  relationship  to  the  unity  of  action,  or  by  indi- 
viduality and  personal  pretensions ;  it  is  often 
desultory,  fragmentary,  and  (aro  we  coining  a 
word?)  platitudinary.  The  clue  to  the  m3'stery, 
retailed  charily  bit  by  bit,  is  doled  out  more  in 
accordance  with  the  exi<2;encies  of  novel-craft  than 
with  the  probabilities  of  actual  life  ;  of  course,  it 
was  proper  in  fiction  tliat  Anne  Ross  and  Jacky, 
her  elfin  familiar,  should  have  the  glory  of  making 
Norman's  righteousness  to  shine  forth  as  the  noon- 
day, but  we  demur  to  its  being  as  agreeable  to 
fact  that  three  sharjvwitted  men  should  be  balked 
so  signally  on  the  same  mission.  We  lost  some- 
thing of  our  reverence  for  Jamos  Aytoun's  legal 
acumen,  and  his  companions'  shrewd  intelligence, 
when  they  failed  to  make  anythin;:;  of  past  and 
present  memorabilia  in  the  career  of  Patrick  Lillie 
— his  known  aversion  to  the  murdered  man,  his 
strange  agony  on  the  fatal  morning,  and  his  sub- 
sequent moody  seclusion,  betraying  all  the  signs 
of  a  perturbed  spirit  that  could  not  rest.  The 
author  is  fond  of  getting  up  a  surprise  ;  but  it  is 
not  always  that  it  succeeds  ;  instead  of  doing  exe- 
cution, there  is  ofton  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan, 
which  startles  none  but  raw  recruits.  But  taking 
it  altogether,  the  interest  of  "Merkland"  is  weU 
sustained,  and  frequently  reaches  a  high  standard. 
Passages  in  abundance  of  power  and  pathos  reward 
the  reader.  Such  as  Mrs.  Catherine's  revelation 
of  the  dark  deed  to  little  Alistm  A3'toun,  as  the 
impassable  "  let  and  hindrance  "  to  the  fair  child's 
becoming  a  child-wife — when  they  sat  together 
beneath  the  portrait  of  Sholto  Douglas,  and  Alice 
was  bidden,  and  tried  not  to  tremlde,  as  her  aged 
companion  began  the  narrative — glancing  the  while 
at  out-door  objects  to  which  the  waning  gloaming 
gave  a  ghostly  aspect — the  gray,  inquisitive-look- 
ing crag,  behind  which  she  could  fancy  some  mali- 
cious elf  watching  them,  the  dark  whins  pressing 
close  to  the  window,  the  dreary  sough  of  the  wind 
as  it  swept  through  the  bare  trees  without,  and 
the  long  passages  within,  moaning  so  eerie  and 
spirit-like,  together  with  the  gloom  of  the  myste- 
rious apartment  devoted  to  this  sad  tryst,  and  the 
calm  unmoved  face  looking  down  from  the  wall  on 
this  conference  of  "  youthheid  "  and  eld.  So  again 
the  description  of  the  "eviction"  of  the  Macal- 
pines,  by  order  of  the  innovating  Southron  propri- 
etor of  Strathoran,  where  we  trace  the  progress  of 
destruction  by  the  agonized  looks  of  the  ejected 
peasantry,  and  hear  confusedly  a  sharp,  sudden 
cry  from  some  distressed  mother  as  the  roof  under 
which  her  little  ones  were  born  is  rudely  destroyed, 
and  the  father's  long,  low  groan,  and  the  sup- 
pressed passion  of  young  men  who  cannot  school 
themselves  to  patience,  and  the  plaintive  cry  of 
shrill  dismay  and  wonder  from  little  children  cling- 
ing about  their  feet,  while  house  after  house,  un- 
windowed,  roofless,  and  doorless,  stands  in  mute 
desolation  behind  the  hirelings  of  oppressive  law, 
until  the  chill  March  wind  rushes  into  the  last 
dismantled  cottage,  and  the  Maoalpines  are  with- 
out a  home  ;  or  Miss  Cnuikie's  garrulous  narrative 
of  the  tragedy,  and  Anne's  subsequent  encounter 
of  Christian  Lillie  on  that  still  night,  wrapt  in 
gray  misty  folds,  when  she  wandered  musingly 
along  the  dim  sands,  and  watched  a  faint  ray  ox 
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moonlight  silvering  the  water,  and  the  long  glis- 
tening line  of  its  wet  shores  here  and  there,  till 
(fit  pukce  and  time  for  such  a  meeting)  the  tall, 
dark,  gliding  figure  met  her,  moving  with  noise- 
less footstep  over  the  sand  from  the  gate  of  Schole, 
a  dreary,  mysterious  house,  by  the  way,  which, 
with  its  strange  brother  and  sister  tenants,  re- 
minds us  of  the  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
whereby  hangs  siLch  a  tale ;  or,  once  more,  the 
shipwreck  scene,  and  the  death-bed  of  Patrick 
Lillie,  and  the  return  home  of  the  honorably 
acquitted  exile — all  examples  of  vigorous  and 
effective  writing,  which  few  can  read  unmoved. 
The  occasional  introduction  of  a  sentence  or  two 
of  simple  pathos  is  efiectively  and  artlessly  man- 
aged. We  might  quote  a  century  of  examples — 
take  one,  at  random,  where  Jean  Miller  tells  how 
she  met  Patrick  Lillie  coming  out  of  the  wood 
where  lay  the  dead  man,  and  was  struck  by  the 
extremity  of  his  anguish  : — "  *  And  ye  didna 
speak  to  him?*  said  Jacky.  'Speak  to  him! 
Lassie,  if  ye  havena  a  lighter  weird  than  ither 
folk,  ye  *11  ken  before  hmg,  that  sore  trouble  is 
not  to  be  spoken  to.  I  wad  rather  gang  into  a 
king^s  chamber  unbidden  than  put  mysel  forrit, 
when  I  wasna  needed,  into  the  heavy  presence  of 
grief.'  *  For  grief  is  a  king,  too,*  murmured 
Jacky.  '  And  so  it  is,'  said  Jean  Miller,  with 
another  emphatic  ouiver  of  her  lip — ^the  little  nar- 
row Edinburgh  attic,  in  which  her  student-nephew 
toiled,  or  ought  to  toil,  rising  before  her  eyes,  and 
her  heart  yearning  over  him  in  unutterable  agonies 
of  tenderness — *  and  so  it  is — and  kenning  that 
there  *s  sin  in  ane  ye  like  weel,  or  fearing  that 
there  's  sin  in  ane  whoso  purity  is  the  last  hope 
of  your  heart,  that 's  the  king  of  a'  griefs.'  " 

Among  such  a  crowd  of  characters  as  have  their 
exits  and  their  entrances  in  **  Merkland,"  it  is 

3uite  reasonable  that  two  or  three  should  but  in- 
ifforently  please  us.  We  are  sorry  to  put  Lillie, 
Norman *s  pretty  daughter,  on  the  list,  because 
the  author  has  taken  pains  on  the  outfit,  and 
readers  generally  accept  her  ns  a  little  darling; 
whereas  we  confess  to  a  disrelish  for  her  rather 
hackneyed  and  melo-dramatic  dialect — her  mystic 
vocables — her  too  sophisticated  infantine-cy,  and 
her  habit  (chiefly  recognized  at  the  minor  theatres) 
of  using  the  third  for  the  first  person  singular. 
Of  the  leading  male  characters,  hardly  one  is  to 
our  fancy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tiresome  Mr. 
Fitzlierbert,  and  the  plastic  Giles  Sympelton ;  we 
stumble  a  little  at  the  quick  and  perfect  conversion 
of  Arciiibald  Sutherland,  nor  is  there  that  prob- 
ability in  the  prolonged  secrecy  of  Patrick  Lillie, 
which  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  so  powerfully  contrived 
in  the  case  of  Arthur  Dimmesdale ;  it  is  surely  on 
tiic  author *s  behoof  that  Patrick,  being  such  as 
tthe  depicts  him,  endures  such  a  burden  of  shame 
and  sjrrow  for  eighteen  weary  years.  Lewis  Ross 
we  should  like  to  forbid  the  house  had  we  a  little 
sister  Alice  ;  and  the  mention  of  her  name  induces 
us  forthwitii  to  turn  from  captiousness  to  panegy- 
ric. If  the  men  of  **  Merkland,"  as  we  have  com- 
plained, are  wanting,  more  or  less,  in  the  propria 
(jtue  maribus,  and  suggest  a  female  hand  as  their 
originator,  the  women,  young  and  old,  are  rich  in 
faith  and  good  works,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
clear-headed  and  leal-hearted,  tender  and  true. 
Alice  Aytoun  is  a  sweet  picture  of  a  girl  pust 
emerging  from  the  child's  mirth  and  unrostrained 
gayety  mto  those  sensitive,  imaginative  years, 
which  form  the  threshold  of  grayer  life- 


Standing  with  reluctant  feet 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 
Womanhood  and  childhood  sweet ; 

and  a  touching  chapter  in  her  history  is  that 
wherein  she  is  told  that  Lewis — her  Lewis — is  the 
brother  of  her  father *s  assassin,  when,  with  a  long, 
low  cry  of  nain,  involuntary  and  unconscious,  she 
turns  from  Mrs.  Catherine's  lap,  feeling  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  say  or  to  hope,  and  the  mist 
and  film  of  her  first  sorrow  blinds  and  stills  the 
girlish  heart,  till  now  so  gay  and  high  in  its  beat- 
ings, and  she  wanders  up-stairs  to  her  own  room, 
and  thinks  it  so  dim,  and  cheerless,  and  cold,  and 
hides  her  sad  white  face  in  the  pillow,  and  silently 
weeps.  '*  The  girlish  light  heart  sank  down  under 
its  sudden  burden,  without  another  struggle.  '  / 
am  not  strong,*  murmured  little  Alice,  *  and  there 
is  no  one  with  me.*  "  A  more  beautiful  sketch  of 
gentje  maidenly  dependence  one  seldom  meets 
withal.  The  character  of  the  novel,  however,  is, 
or  is  meant  to  be,  the  Lady  of  the  Tower,  Mrs. 
Catherine  DougUis.  She  belongs  to  the  Scottish 
&mily,  of  whion  we  have  eminent  types  in  the 
redoubtable  presence  of  Mrs.  Violet  M'Shake,  in 
one  of  Miss  Ferrier's  capital  tales,  and  of  Gait's 
Leddy  Grippy,  which «  in  Byron's  opinion,  was 
surpassed  Dy  no  female  character  since  the  days 
of  bhakspeare  for  truth,  nature,  and  individuality. 
But  Mrs.  Catherine  is  their  superior  in  the  suamter 
in  modo,  and  yet  their  peeress  in  the  fortiter  in  re; 
albeit,  on  the  whole,  there  may  be  a  lack  of  firesh- 
ness  and  a  slight  air  of  effort  about  her.  StiD  she 
commands  respect  and  unstinted  love.  We  see  in 
her  a  high-minded  and  unselfish  lady,  whose  strong 
will  sways,  and  whose  warm  heart  embraces  afl 
within  their  influence — one  whose  healthful  and 
vigorous  spirit  is  rarely  and  beautifully  soflenod 
by  delicate  perceptions  and  sympathies,  and  who 
holds  absolute  dominion,  with  strong  but  kindly 
hand,  at  the  gray,  old,  stately  tower,  whose  court- 
yard had  rung  to  martial  music  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  beneath  whose  heavy,  battlomented 
wall  the  brown  waters  of  the  Oran  speed  on  their 
way.  She  is  a  Douglas,  and  retains  the  com^lox- 
ional  peculiarities  of  the  Black  Earl  of  olden  time. 
All  honor  to  the  grand-hearted  matron — in  her 
rich,  rustling,  silken  garments  of  dark-gray,  and 
that  shawl  of  finest  texture  and  simplest  pattern, 
and  that  cap  of  old  and  costly  lace ;  her  unchanged 
attire  for  years  and  years !  The  members  of  her 
household  are  characteristically  drawn  ;  Elspeth 
Henderson,  a  subdued  and  domesticated  Maose 
Headrigg,  and  her  daughter,  Euphan  Morison — a 
very  genius  in  doctoring  {e.  g. ,  Mrs.  Catherine's 
best  cow  in  the  death-thraw  with  her  al>omina- 
tions) — and  her  daughter  Jacky  {sciL  Jacobina), 
that  strange,  thin,  angular  girl,  with  her  dark, 
keen  face,  and  eccentric  motion,  and  singular 
language — charged  to  the  full  with  fairy  tales  and 
enthusiasm — a  very  Ariel  to  do  her  mistress'  spir- 
iting—not the  least  mystery  about  her  being  the 
**  reason  why  the  spirit  of  a  knight-errant,  of  as 
delicate  honor,  and  heroic  devotion,  as  ever  adorned 
the  brightest  age  of  chivalry,  should  have  been 
endued  with  this  girl's  elfin  frame  and  humble 
place."  Anne  Ross,  again — or  ''  Gowan,"  as  her 
patroness  lovingly  calls  her — is  a  delightful  being  ; 
a  self-sacrificing,  resolute,  circumspect,  yet  most 
tender  nature — ^rare  union  of  intense  affection  and 
disciplined  wisdom — ^worthy  of  the  portrait-gallery 
of  the  "  Two  Old  Men's  Tales."  And  we  must 
put  in  a  good  word  for  Marjory  Falconer,  who,  in 
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lier  most  reckless  freaks,  escapes  the  stiema  of  | 
vulgaritj,  nod  who  bluahes  bo  unreBervedljr  that 
we  grant  her  plonorr  absolution  for  her  use  of  the 
whip,  and  ovea  fur  hee  transient  adhereuco  to  the  I 
'  Righta  of  Women  ""  ainpirieism. 

One  salient  objection  meets  tlie  story  of  "  Caleb 
Field"  in  limine;  and  that  is,  the  incompatibilitj 
of  its  subject — a  narrativs  of  the  great  Plague — 
with  the  assumed  province  of  art.  The  horrible, 
it  is  contended,  is  foreign  to  that  province,  and 
cannot,  ought  not,  to  be  natumlizud.  Yet,  what- 
ever be  the  value  of  this  doctrine  il  priori,  author- 
ship of  the  first  class  has  so  far  set  it  aside  as  to 
choose  subjects  ph^sicallj  repulsive,  and  invest 
ii — ,  with  strange  interest,  and  make  the  luottal 

on   imuortalitj,    the   corrupt,   incorraption. 

need  but  name  Boccaccio,  and  Shetloy,  and 
Professor  Wilson.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
such  subjects  are  onlj  incompatible  with  the  laws 
of  ait  in  fiction,  or  painting,  and  sculpture,  when 
the  physical  is  portrayed  Co  the  oictusion  of  the 
moral ;  when  material  horror  absorbs  the  sense  of 
mental  energy,  and  over-rides  the  majesty  of  the 
human  will.  The  opinion  of  some,  that  we  have 
too  much  of  pain  and  evil  in  actual  life  ;  and, 
therefore,  may  shun  them  in  fiction,  has  t>oen  not 
unjustly  controverted  on  the  ground  that  this  is  to 

from  the  Muse) ,  and  to  look  on  the  terrible  reali- 
ties of  life  only  as  things  to  be  endured,"  thus 
refusing  to  connect  them  with  the  "  ideals  of  God, 
with  the  visions  and  ambitions  of  the  soul."  Our 
author  is  not  the  one  to  omit  this  religious  element 
in  any  story  of  her  weaving,  least  of  all  in  one 
where  God  moves  in  so  mysterious  a  way,  and 
where  the  reader  is  called  upon  to  stand  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to  behold  a  thousand 
fall  beside  him,  and  ten  thousand  at  his  right 
hand,  victims  of  the  pestilence  that  destioyoth  at 
noon-day — which  fanaticism  personifies  as  a  dread- 
ful form  with  out-stretched  sword  "  deaming  like 
a  diamond-stone,"  and  his  eyes  "  like  fire  gazing 
over  the  city,  and  his  face  terrible,  and  yet  so 
fair,  and  his  garmente  like  a  wondrous  inist,  with 
the  sunshine  Dclow."  Edith  Tietd  is  the  bright 
presence,  with  something  of  nngelic  light,  amid 
the  blackness  of  darkness ;  and  the  part  she  plays, 
and  the  tone  ^ven  to  the  tale  by  ner  pervading 
spirit,  distinguish  it  from  previous  fictions  on  the 
same  theme — such  as  "  Old  St.  Paul's,"  and  "  Sir 
Ralph  Eshcr,"  and  "  Brambletye  House." 

•Thei 


We  are  not  so  sure  as  some  of  our  "  irritable 
race"  that  "Adam  Gnemo"  has  enhanced  and 
will  enhance  its  author's  reputation ;  though  we 
acknowledge  the  beauty  of  holiness,  the  truthful- 
ness and  pathos,  the  faithful  presentment  of  Scot- 
tish life  and  manners,  and  the  secret  struggles  of 
human  suScring,  which  here,  as  in  all  her  writ- 
ings, impress,  interest,  and  instruct.  Tendomess 
and  simplicity  lire  here,  with  ample  power  to 
chasten  and  subdue ;  passing  into  our  "  purer 
mind,  with  tranquil  restoration,"  and  breathing 
there  the  "still,  sad  music  of  humanity."  This 
we  nre  "  well  pleased  to  recognize."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  neither  very  carefully  nor  com- 
pletely written,  nod  it  reveals  little  novelty  of 
character  or  incident.  Probably  it  was  written 
too  fust— at  onj  rate,  with  too  much  faith  in  the 
writer's  hold  on  the  public.  A  firm  and  kindly 
hold  she  has,  and  sorry  we  should  be  to  Be«  the 
grasp  relaxed.  New  edidons  are  not  an  io&llible 
proof  that  critical  croaking  is  superfluous. 


Danuebs  or  Bbahdt  Dhinkino. — In  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Irish  Quarterly  Rtvieia  the  weakness  of 
poor  Mngion  is  thus  alluded  to  : 

"  He  now  turned  for  comfort  and  inspiration  to  the 
foul  fiead,  Brandy,  which  has  been  tho  cause  of  mis- 
ery and  death  to  so  many  men  of  genius.  We  regret 
the  errors  of  Addison  and  Steele,  we  sigh  at  the  reeot- 
lections  of  poor  MorelanJ,  the  painter,  norking  at  his 
last  picture  with  the  brush  in  one  hand  and  a  glass 
of  brandy  in  the  other,  for  he  had  then  arrived  at  that 
terrible  condition  in  which  reason  could  visit  him 
only  through  intoiicatiou  ;  and  Muginn,  although 
not  BO  faltcn  as  this,  sunk  deeply.  The  weary  hours 
of  lonely  watching  brought  no  resource,  but  that 
whii^h  copious  draughts  of  the  liquid  could  supply. 
Health  was  fading  away,  the  brightest  years  of  lift 
were  passed  forever,  and  as  (he  dim  future  lawei«d, 
he  gdied  upon  it  under  the  influence  of  (hat  demon 
which  enthralled  the  brilliant  souls  of  Addison,  of 
Sheridan,  of  Charles  Ijimb.  and  which  sent  the  once 
if  Theodore  Hook,  a  miserable,  wretuhed 
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about  it.  We  have  our  own  jtrength,  and  honor,  and 
dignity— no  one  disputes  it ;  but  dignity,  and  strength, 
and  honor  are  things  to  livo  in  a>,  not  to  be  tallied  ^Mut ; 
only  dn  not  let  ua  ^  so  tbDnaghly  self-oonKioai — no  one 
gains  reipect  by  el^ming  it." — "Marklond,"  vol.  ii., 
pp.  39. «. 

And  agmn  : — "  We  stoop  mighUlj  [hm  our  joit  pori- 
tiun  wheu  we  condescoad  to  meddle  wiUi  such  humlJIat- 
ing  fMici  OS  tho  rights  of  woman  ;  wo  oompromise  our 
b<^uiin){  dignity  nben  no  involve  ourselves  In  a  iliacred- 
itibls  warfare,  ererj  itcp  in  odvuioe  of  which  li  a  farther 
bumiliotion  to  us."  She  odds,  however,  •>  The  host  mind 
will  always  B."aert  itself  in  whoniBoaver  It  may  dwell— wo 
oro  soTo  in  that,  Tbe  weak  ought  U,  bs  controlled  ud 
guided;  and  will  bo,  wberovor  there  is  »«tiongBr,wh«th« 
luaa  or  noiaon." — Vol.  111.,  pp.  33,  31. 


position.  He  was  neglected  by  hia  own  party — he 
was  forgotten  by  many  of  his  former  friends,  and  as 
we  looked  upon  him  in  his  pitiable  condition,  and 
compared  what  we  then  saw  him  with  what  he  might 
hate,  and  as  we  hoped  would  have,  been,  we  often 
recalled  (he  feirf\il  passage  of  Charles  Lamb  : — 
'  When  you  find  a  tickling  relish  upon  your  tongue 
disposing  you  la  a  witty  sort  of  conversation,  espec- 
ially if  you  find  a  preternalurnl  flow  of  ideas  Betting 
in  upon  you  at  the  sight  of  a  bottle  and  fresh  glasses, 
avoid  giving  way  to  it  as  you  would  fly  your  greatest 
destruction.  If  you  cannot  crush  the  power  of  fiui(», 
or  that  within  you  which  you  mistake  for  such,  di- 
vert il,  give  it  some  other  play.  Write  an  essay,  pen 
a  character  or  description — but  not  as  I  do  now,  with 
tears  trickling  down  your  cheeks.  To  be  an  object 
of  compassion  to  friends,  of  derision  to  foes  )  to  be 
suspected  by  sti-angers,  stared  at  by  fools  ;  to  be  es- 
teemed dull  when  you  cannot  be  witty,  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  witty  when  you  know  that  you  have  been 
dull  ;  to  be  called  upon  for  the  exlemparaneons  exer- 
cise of  that  faculty  which  no  premeditation  can  give  ; 
to  be  set  on  to  provoke  mirth  wluch  procures  the 
procurer  hatred  ;  to  give  pleasure,  and  be  paid  with 
squinting  malice  ;  to  swallow  draughts  of  life-de- 
troying  wine,  which  are  to  be  distilled  into  airy 
breath  to  tickle  vain  auditors  ;  to  mortgage  misera- 
ble morrows  fbr  nights  of  madness ;  to  waste  whoU 
seas  of  time  upon  those  who  pay  it  bock  in  little  in- 
oonsiderable  drops  of  grudghig  applause — are .  tht 
wages  cf  buSboneij  and  death.' " 
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BOOK  XII.    CONTINUED. — CHAPTER  XIX. 


The  scene  is  at  Lansmere  Park — a  spacious  pile, 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  if. ;  enlarged 
and  altered  in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Brilliant  inter- 
val in  the  history  of  our  National  Manners,  when 
even  the  courtier  dreaded  to  be  dull,  and  Sir  Fop- 
ling  raised  himself  on  tiptoe  to  catch  the  ear  of  a 
wit — when  the  names  of  Devonshire  and  Dorset, 
llalifax  and  Carteret,  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
unite  themselves,  brother-like,  with  those  of  Hobbes 
and  of  Drydon,  of  Prior  and  Bentley,  of  Arbuth- 
not,  Gay,  Pope,  and  Swift ;  and  still,  wherever  we 
turn,  to  recognize  some  ideal  of  great  lord  or  fine 
gentleman — the  Immortals  of  Literature  stand  by 
his  side. 

The  walls  of  the  rooms  at  Lansmere  were  cov- 
ered with  the  portraits  of  those  who  illustrate  that 
time  which  Europe  calls  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV. 
A  L'Estrange,  who  had  lived  through  the  reigns 
of  four  English  princes  (and  with  no  mean  im- 
portance through  all),  hiid  collected  those  like- 
nesses of  noble  contemporaries.  As  you  passed 
through  the  chambers — opening  one  on  the  other 
in  that  pomp  of  parade  introduced  with  Charles  II. 
from  the  palaces  of  France,  and  retaining  its  mode 
till  Versailles  and  the  Trianon  passed,  themselves, 
out  of  date — ^you  felt  you  were  in  excellent  com- 
pany. What  saloons  of  our  day,  demeaned  to  tailed 
coats  and  white  waistcoats,  have  that  charm  of 
high-breeding  which  speaks  out  from  the  canvass 
ofKnellerand  Jervis,  Vivien  and  Rigaud?  And 
withal,  notwithstanding  lace  and  brocade — the 
fripperies  of  artificial  costume — still  those  who 
give  interest  or  charm  to  that  day,  look  from  their 
portraits  like  men — raking  or  debonnair,  if  you 
will — never  mincing  nor  feminine.  Can  we  say 
as  much  of  the  portraits  of  Lawrence  ?  Gaze  there 
on  fair  Marlborough — ^what  delicate  perfection  of 
features,  yet  how  easy  in  boldness,  how  serene  in 
the  conviction  of  power  !  So  fair  and  so  tranquil 
he  might  have  looked  through  the  cannon-reek  at 
Ramihes  and  Blenheim,  suggesting  to  Addison  the 
image  of  an  angel  of  war.  Ah,  there.  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  the  I^velace  of  wits !  Note  that  strong 
jaw  and  marked  brow  ; — do  you  not  recognize  the 
courtier  who  scorned  to  ask  one  favor  of  the  king 
with  whom  he  lived  as  an  equal,  and  who  stretched 
forth  the  right  hand  of  man  to  hurl  from  a  throne 
the  king  who  had  made  his  daughter — a  countess  ?• 

Perhaps,  from  his  childhood  thus  surrounded  by 
^he  haunting  faces — that  spoke  of  their  ase  as  they 
looked  from  the  walls — that  age  and  those  por- 
traits were  not  without  infiuence  on  the  character 
of  Harley  L'Estrange.  The  whim  and  the  daring 
— the  passion  for  letters  and  reverence  for  genius — 
the  mixture  of  levity  and  strength — the  polished 
sauntering  indolence,  or  the  elastic  readiness  of 
energies  once  called  into  action — all  might  have 
found  their  prototypes  in  the  lives  which  those 
portraits  rekindled.  The  deeper  sentiment,  the 
more  earnest  nature,  which  in  Uarley  L'Estrange 

*  Sedley  was  so  tenacioas  of  his  independence  that, 
when  his  affairs  were  most  embarrassed,  he  reAised  all 
pecuniary  aid  from  Charles  II.  His  bitter  sarcasm,  in 
vindication  of  the  part  be  took  in  the  deposition  of  James 
II.,  who  had  corrupted  his  daughter,  and  made  her 
Countess  of  Dorchester,  is  well  known.  "  As  the  king 
has  made  my  daughter  a  countess,  the  least  I  can  do,  in 
common  gratitude,  is  to  assist  in  making  his  majesty's 
daughter — a  queen  !" 


were  commingled  with  the  attributes  common  to  a 
former  age — these,  indeed,  were  of  his  own.  Our 
age  so  little  comprehended,  while  it  colors  us  from 
its  atmosphere  ! — so  full  of  mysterious  and  pro- 
found emotions,  which  our  ancestors  never  knew ! 
— will  those  emotions  be  understood  by  our  de- 
scendants ? 

In  this  stately  house  were  now  assembled,  as 
Harley 's  euests,  many  of  the  more  important  per- 
sonages whom  the  slow  length  of  this  story  has 
made  familiar  to  the  reader.  The  two  candidates 
for  the  borough  in  the  'IVue  Blue  interest — Audley 
Egerton  and  Randal  Leslie  ; — and  Levy — chief 
among  the  barons  to  whom  modem  society  grants 
a  seignorie  of  pillage,  which,  had  a  baron  of  old 
ever  ventured  to  arrogate,  burgess  and  citizen, 
socman  and  bocman,  viUeinand  churl,  would  have 
burned  him  alive  in  his  castle  ; — the  Duke  di  Sei^ 
rano,  still  fondly  clinging  to  his  title  of  doctor  and 
pet  name  of  Riccabocca ; — Jemima,  not  yet  with 
the  airs  of  a  duchess,  but  rolled  in  very  thick  silks, 
as  the  chrysalis  state  of  a  duchess  ; — Violante,  too, 
was  there,  sadly  against  her  will,  and  shrinking 
as  much  as  possible  into  the  retirement  of  her  own 
chamber.  The  Countess  of  Lansmere  had  deserted 
her  lord,  in  order  to  receive  the  guests  of  her  son ; 
my  lord  himself,  ever  bent  on  being  of  use  in  some 
part  of  his  country,  and  striving  hard  to  distract 
his  interest  from  his  plague  of  a  Dorough,  had  gone 
down  into  Cornwall  to  inquire  into  the  social  con- 
dition of  certain  troglodytes  who  worked  in  some 
mines  which  the  earl  had  lately  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  wring  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  after  a 
lawsuit  commenced  by  his  grandfather ;  and  a 
Blue  Book,  issued  in  the  past  session  by  order  of 
Parliament,  had  especially  quoted  the  troglodytes 
thus  devolved  on  the  earl  as  bipeds  who  were  in 
considerable  ignorance  of  the  sun,  and  had  never 
been  known  to  wash  their  feet  since  the  day  that 
they  came  into  the  world — their  world  under- 
ground, chipped  off  from  the  Bottomless  Pit ! 

With  the  countess  came  Helen  Disby ,  of  coarse ; 
and  Lady  Lansmere,  who  had  hitherto  b^n  so 
civilly  cold  to  the  wife  elect  of  her  son,  had,  ever 
since  her  interview  with  Harley  at  Rnightsbridge, 
clung  to  Helen  with  almost  a  caressing  fondness. 
The  stem  countess  was  tamed  by  fear ;  she  felt 
that  her  own  influence  over  Harley  was  gone  ;  she 
trusted  to  the  influence  of  Helen — in  case  of  what  ? 
— ay,  of  what  ?  It  was  because  the  danger  waa 
not  clear  to  her,  that  her  bold  spirit  trembled :  su- 
perstitions, like  suspicions,  are  **  as  bats  among 
birds,  and  fly  by  twilight."  Harley  had  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  challenge  and  strife  between  Audley 
and  himself ;  but  still  Lady  Ijansmere  dreaded  the 
fiery  emotions  of  the  last,  and  the  high  spirit  and 
austere  self-respect  which  were  proverbial  to  the 
first.  Involuntarily  she  strengthened  her  intimacy 
with  Helen.  In  case  her  alarm  should  appear 
justified,  what  mediator  could  be  so  persuasive  in 
appeasing  the  angrier  passions,  as  one  whom  court- 
ship and  oetrothai  sanctified  to  the  gentlest  ? 

On  arriving  at  Lansmei'e,  the  countess,  however, 
felt  somewhat  relieved.  Harley  had  received  her, 
if  with  a  manner  less  cordial  and  tender  than  had 
hitherto  distinguished  it,  still  with  easy  kindness 
and  calm  self-possession.  His  bearing  towards 
Audley  Egerton  still  more  reassured  her :  it  was 
not  marked  by  an  exaggeration  of  familiarity  or 
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friendship — which  would  at  once  have  excited  her 
apprehensions  of  some  sinister  design — nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  it  betray,  by  covert  sarcasms,  an 
ill-suppressed  resentment.  It  was  just  what,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  would  have  been  natural  to 
a  man  who  had  received  an  injury  from  an  inti- 
mate friend,  which,  in  generosity  or  discretion,  he 
resolved  to  overlook,  but  which  those  aware  of  it 
could  just  perceive  had  cooled  or  alienated  the  for- 
mer affection.  Indefatigably  occupying  himself 
with  all  the  details  of  the  election,  Harley  had  fair 
pretext  for  absenting  himself  from  Audley,  who, 
really  looking  very  ill,  and  almost  worn  out, 
pleaded  indisposition  as  an  excuse  for  dispensing 
with  the  fatigues  of  a  personal  canvass,  and,  pass- 
ing much  of  liis  time  in  his  own  apartments,  left 
all  tlie  preparations  for  contest  to  his  more  active 
friends.  It  was  not  till  he  Imd  actually  arrived  at 
Lansmere  that  Audley  became  acquainted  with 
tlie  name  of  his  principal  opponent.  Richard 
Avenel !  the  brother  of  Nora !  rising  up  from  ob- 
scurity thus  to  stand  front  to  front  against  him  in 
a  contest  on  which  all  his  fates  were  cast.  Eger- 
ton  quailed  as  before  an  appointed  avenger.  He 
would  fain  have  retired  from  the  field  ;  bespoke  to 
Harlev. 

*'lfow  can  you  support  all  the  painful  remem- 
brances which  the  very  name  of  my  antagonist 
must  conjure  up?" 

*'  Did  you  not  tell  me,"  answered  Ilarley,  "  to 
strive  against  such  remembrances — to  look  on  them 
as  sickly  dreams?  I  am  prepared  to  brave  them. 
Can  you  be  more  sensitive  than  I?" 

Egerton  durst  not  say  more.  He  avoided  all 
further  reference  to  the  subject.  The  strife  raged 
around  him,  and  he  shuthimself  out  from  it — shut 
himself  up  in  solitude  with  his  own  heart.  Strife 
enough  there  !  Once,  late  at  night,  he  stole  forth 
and  repaired  to  Nora's  grave.  He  stood  there, 
amidst  the  rank  grass,  and  under  the  frosty  star- 
light, long,  and  in  profound  silence.  His  whole 
past  life  seemed  to  rise  before  him  ;  and,  when  he 
regained  his  lonely  room,  and  strove  to  survey  the 
future,  still  he  could  behold  only  that  past  and 
that  grave. 

In  thus  declining  all  active  care  for  an  election, 
to  his  prospects  so  important,  Audley  Egerton  was 
considered  to  have  excuse,  not  only  in  the  state 
of  his  health,  but  in  his  sense  of  dignity.  A 
statesman  so  eminent,  of  opinions  so  well  known, 
of  public  services  so  incontestable,  might  well  be 
spared  the  personal  trouble  that  falls  upon  ob- 
scurer candidates.  And  besides,  according  to  cur- 
rent report,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Blue  Com- 
mittee, the  return  of  Mr.  Egerton  waa  secure. 
But,  thougl)  Audley  himself  was  thus  indulgently 
treated,  Harley  and  the  Blue  Committee  took  care 
to  inllit't  double  work  upon  Randal.  That  active 
young  spirit  found  ample  materials  for  all  its  rest- 
less energies.  Randal  Leslie  was  kept  on  his  legs 
from  sunrise  to  starlight.  There  does  not  exist  m 
the  tliree  kingdoms  a  constituency  more  fatiguing 
t^)  a  candidate  than  that  borough  of  Lansmere. 
A6  soon  as  you  leave  the  High  Street,  wherein, 
according  to  immemorial  usage,  the  Blue  canvasser 
is  first  led,  in  order  to  put  him  into  spirits  for  the 
toils  that  await  him — (delectable,  propitious,  con- 
stitutional High  Street,  in  which  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  electors— opulent  tradesmen  employed 
at  the  Park — always  vote  for  **  my  lord's  man,'* 
and  hospitably  prepare  wine  and  cakes  in  their 
tidy  back-parlors!) — as  soon  as  you  quit  this 
stronghold  of  the  party,  labyrinths  of  lanes  and 


defiles  fltretch  away  into  the  farthest  horizon  ;  level 
ground  is  found  nowhere  ;  it  is  all  up  hill  and 
down  hill — now  rough  cniggy  pavements  that  blis- 
ter the  feet,  and  at  tlie  very  first  tread  upon  which 
all  latent  corns  shoot  prophetically — now  deep 
muddy  ruts,  into  which  you  sink  ankle-deep— ooz- 
ing slush  creeping  into  the  pores,  and  moistening 
the  way  for  catarrh,  rheum,  cough,  sore  throat, 
bronchitis,  and  phthisis.  Black  sewers,  and  drains 
Acherontian,  running  before  the  thresholds,  and 
so  filling  the  homes  behind  with  effluvia,  that, 
while  one  hand  clasps  the  grimy  paw  of  the  voter, 
the  other  instinctively  guards  from  typhus  find 
cholera  your  abhorrent  nose.  Not  in  those  days 
had  mankind  ever  heard  of  a  sanitary  reform  !  and, 
to  judge  of  the  slow  pro<jress  which  that  reform 
seems  ^  make,  sewer  ana  drain  would  have  been 
much  the  same  if  they  had.  Scot-and-lot  voters 
were  the  independent  electors  of  Lansmere,  with 
the  additional  franchise  of  Freemen.  UniversiU 
suffrage  could  scarcely  more  efficiently  swamp  the 
franchises  of  men  who  care  a  straw  wliat  Incomes 
of  Great  Britain!  With  all  Randal  Leslie's  pro- 
found diplomacy,  all  his  art  in  talking  over,  de- 
ceiving, and  (to  borrow  Dick  Avenel's  vernacular 
phrase)  "humbugging"  educated  men,  his  elo- 
quence fell  flat  upon  minds  invulnerable  to  appeals 
whether  to  State  or  to  Church,  to  Reform  or  to 
Freedom .  To  catch  a  Scot-and-lot  voter  by  such 
frivolous  arguments — Randal  Leslie  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  bring  down  a  rhinoceros  by  a  pop- 
gun charged  with  split  peas!  The  young  man 
who  so  firmly  believed  that  "  knowledge  was  pow- 
er," was  greatly  disgusted.  It  was  here  the  igno- 
rance that  foiled  him .  When  he  got  hold  of  a  man 
with  some  knowledge,  Randal  was  pretty  sure  to 
trick  him  out  of  a  vote. 

Nevertheless,  Randal  Leslie  Walked  and  talked 
on,  with  most  creditable  perseverance.  The  Blue 
Committee  allowed  that  he  was  an  excellent  can- 
vasser. They  conceived  a  liking  for  him,  mingled 
with  pity.  For,  though  sure  ot  Egerton 's  return, 
they  regarded  Randal's  as  out  of  the  question. 
He  was  merely  there  to  keep  split  votes  from 
going  to  the  opposite  side ;  to  serve  his  patron, 
the  ex-minister  ;  shake  the  paws,  and  smell  the 
smells  which  the  ex-minister  was' too  great  a  man 
to  shake  and  to  smell.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  none 
of  that  Blue  Committee  knew  anything  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  election.  Harley  received  all  the 
reports  of  each  canvass-day.  Harley  kept  the 
can vass-book,  locked  up  from  all  eyes  but  his  own, 
or  it  might  be  Baron  Levy's,  as  Audley  Egerton's 
confidential,  if  not  strictly  professional,  adviser; 
— Baron  Levy,  the  milli(maire,  had  long  since 
retired  from  all  acknowledged  professions.  Ran- 
dal, however — close,  observant,  shrewd — perceived 
that  he  himself  was  much  stronger  than  the  Blue 
Committee  believed.  And,  to  his4nfinito  surprise, 
he  owed  that  strength  to  Lord  L'Estrange's  exer- 
tions on  his  behalf.  For,  though  Haney,  after 
the  first  day  on  which  he  ostentatiously  showed 
himself  in  the  High  Street,  did  not  openly  canvam 
with  Randal,  yet,  when  the  reports  were  brought 
in  to  him,  and  he  saw  the  names  of  the  voters 
who  gave  one  vote  to  Audley,  and  withheld  the 
other  from  Randal,  he  would  say  to  Randal,  dead 
beat  as  that  young  gentleman  was,  *'  Slip  out  with 
me,  the  moment  dinner  is  over,  and  before  you  go 
the  round  of  the  public-houses  ,*  there  are  souih 
voters  we  must  get  for  you  to-night."  And  sure 
enough  a  few  kindly  words  from  the  popular  heir  of 
the  Lansmere  baronies  usually  gained  over  the  dec- 
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tors,  from  whom,  though  Randal  had  proved  that  all 
England  depended  on  their  votes  in  his  favor, 
Randal  would  never  have  extracted  more  than  a 
"  Wu'll,  I  shall  waute  gin  the  dauy  coomes!'* 
Nor  was  this  all  that  Harlej  did  for  the  younger 
candidate.  If  it  was  quite  clear  that  only  one 
vote  could  bo  won  for  the  Blues,  and  the  other  was 
pledged  to  the  Yellows,  Harley  would  say,  **  Then 
put  it  down  to  Mr.  Leslie  ;" — a  request  the  more 
readily  conceded,  since  Audley  Egcrtou  was  con- 
sidered so  safe  by  the  Blues,  and  alone  worth  a 
fear  by  the  Yellows. 

Thus  Randal,  who  kept  a  snue  little  canvass- 
book  of  his  own,  became  more  and  more  convinced 
that  he  had  a  better  chance  than  Egerton,  even 
without  the  furtive  aid  he  expected  from  Avenel ; 
and  he  could  only  account  for  Barley's  peculiar 
exertions  in  his  favor,  by  supposing  that  Harley, 
unpractised  in  elections,  and  deceived  by  the  Blue 
Committee,  believed  Egerton  to  be  perfectly  safe, 
and  sought,  for  the  honor  of  the  family  interest,  to 
secure  both  seats. 

Randal's  public  cares  thus  deprived  him  of  all 
opportunity  of  pressing  his  courtship  on  Violante ; 
and,  indeed,  if  ever  be  did  find  a  moment  in  which 
he  could  steal  to  her  reluctant  side,  Harley  was  sure 
to  seize  that  very  moment  to  send  him  off  to  can- 
vass an  hesitating  ^eman,  or  harangue  in  some 
public-house. 

Leslie  was  too  acute  not  to  detect  some  motive 
hostile  to  his  wooing,  however  plausibly  veiled  in 
the  guise  of  zeal  for  his  election,  in  this  oflScious- 
ness  of  Harley 's.  But  Lord  L'Estrange's  manner 
to  Violante  was  so  little  like  that  of  a  jealous  lover, 
and  he  was  so  well  aware  of  her  engagement  to 
Randal,  that  the  latter  abandoned  the  suspicion 
he  had  before  conceived,  that  Harley  was  his  rival. 
And  he  was  soon  led  to  believe  that  Lord  L'Es- 
tran^  had  another,  more  disinterested,  and  less 
formidable  motive  for  thus  stinting  his  opportuni- 
ties to  woo  the  heiress. 

"  Mr.  Leslie,"  said  Lord  L'Estrange,  one  day, 
'*  the  duke  has  confided  to  me  his  regret  at  his 
daughter's  reluctance  to  ratify  his  own  promise ; 
and,  knowing  the  warm  interest  I  take  in  her  wel- 
^Gure— -for  his  sake,  and  her  own  ;  believing,  also, 
that  some  services  to  herself,  as  well  as  to  the 
father  she  so  loves,  give  me  a  certain  influence 
over  her  inexperienced  judgment,  he  has  oven 
requested  me  to  speak  a  word  to  her  in  your 
behalf." 

<<  Ah  !  if  you  would !"  said  Randal,  surprised. 

"  You  must  give  me  the  power  to  do  so.  You 
were  obliging  enough  to  volunteer  to  me  the  same 
explanations  which  you  gave  the  duke,  his  satis- 
faction with  which  induct  him  to  renew  or  con- 
firm the  promise  of  his  daughter's  hand.  Should 
those  explanations  content  me,  as  they  did  him,  I 
hold  the  duke  bound  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and 
I  am  convinced  'that  his  daughter  would,  in  that 
case,  not  be  inflexible  to  your  suit.  But,  till  these 
explanations  be  given,  my  friendship  for  the 
father,  and  my  interest  in  the  child,  do  not  allow 
me  to  assist  a  cause,  which,  however,  at  present, 
suffers  little  by  delay." 

**  Pray,  listen  at  once  to  those  explana- 
tions." 

**  Nay,  Mr.  Leslie,  I  can  now  only  think  of  the 
election.  As  soon  as  that  is  over,  rely  on  it,  you 
shall  have  the  amplest  opportunity  to  dispel  any 
doubts  which  your  intimacy  with  Count  di  Pes- 
chiera  and  Madame  di  Nezra  maj  have  suggested. 
Apropos  of  the  election— %ere  is  a  list  of  voters 


you  must  see  at  once  in  Fish  Lane.    Don't  lose  a 
moment." 

In  the  mean  while,  Richard  Avenel  and  Leonard 
had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  the  hotel  appropri- 
ated to  the  candidates  for  the  Yellows ;  and  the 
canvass  on  that  side  was  prosecuted  with  all  the 
vigor  which  might  have  been  expected  from  oper- 
ations conducted  by  Richard  Avenel,  and  backed 
by  the  popular  feeling. 

The  rival  parties  met  from  time  to  time  in  the 
streets  and  lanes,  in  all  the  pomp  of  war — banners 
streaming,  fifes  resounding  (for  bands  and  colors 
were  essential  proofs  of  public  spirit,  and  indispen- 
sable items  in  a  candidate's  bills,  in  those  good 
old  days).  When  they  thus  encountered,  very 
distant  bows  were  exchanged  between  the  respect- 
ive chiefs.  But  Randal,  contriving  ever  to  pass 
close  to  Avenel,  had  ever  the  satisfaction  of  per- 
ceiving that  gentleman*s  countenance  contracted 
into  a  knowing  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  All 
rieht,  in  spite  of  this  tarnation  humbue." 

JBut  now  that  both  parties  were  fisiirly  in  the 
field,  to  the  private  arts  of  canvassing  were  added 
the  public  arts  or  oratory.  The  candidates  bad 
to  speak — at  the  close  of  each  day's  canvass— oat 
from  wooden  boxes  suspended  from  the  windows 
of  their  respective  hotels,  and  which  looked  like 
dens  for  the  exhibition  of  wild  beasts.  They  bad 
to  speak  at  meetings  of  committees — meetings  of 
electors — go  the   nightlv  round  of  enthusiastio 

Eublic-houses,  and  appeal  to  the  sense  of  an  en- 
ghtened  people  through  wreaths  of  smoke  and 
odors  of  beer. 

The  alleged  indisposition  of  Audley  Egerton  had 
spared  him  the  excitement  of  oratorjr,  as  well  as 
the  &tigue  of  canvassing.  The  practised  debater 
had  limited  the  display  of  his  talents  to  a  concise, 
but  clear  and  masterly  exposition  of  his  own  views 
on  the  leading  public  questions  of  the  day  and  the 
state  of  parties,  which,  on  the  day  after  his  ar- 
rival at  Lansmere,  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of 
his  seneral  committee — in  the  great  room  of  weir 
hotel — and  which  was  then  printed  and  circulated 
amongst  the  voters. 

Randal,  though  he  expressed  himself  with  mora 
fluency  and  selNpossession  than  are  usually  found 
in  the  first  attempts  of  a  public  speaker,  was  not 
efibctive  in  addressing  an  unlettered  crowd ; — ^for 
a  crowd  of  this  kind  is  all  heart— and  we  know 
that  Randal  Leslie's  heart  was  as  small  as  heart 
could  be.  If  he  attempted  to  speak  at  his  own 
intellectual  level,  he  was  so  subtle  and  refining  as 
to  be  incomprehensible ;  if  he  fisU  into  the  ratal 
error — ^not  uncommon  to  inexperienced  orators — 
of  trying  to  lower  himself  to  the  intellectual  level 
of  his  audience,  he  was  only  elaborately  stupid. 
No  man  can  speak  too  well  for  a  crowd — as  no 
man  can  write  too  well  for  the  stage ;  but  in 
neither  case  should  he  be  rhetorical,  or  case  in 
periods  the  dry  bones  of  reasoning.  It  is  to  the 
emotions,  or  to  the  humors,  that  the  speaker  of  a 
crowd  must  address  himself;  his  eye  must  brighten 
with  generous  sentiment,  or  his  lip  must  expand 
in  the  play  of  animated  fancy  or  genial  wit. 
Randal's  voice,  too,  though  pliant  and  persuasive 
in  private  conversation,  was  thin  and  poor  when 
strained  to  catoh  the  ear  of  a  numerous  assembly. 
The  fidsehood  of  his  nature  seemed  to  come  out, 
when  he  raised  the  tones  which  had  been  drilled 
into  deceit.  Men  like  Randal  Leslie  may  become 
sharp  debaters — admirable  special  pleaders ;  they 
can  no  more  become  orators  than  they  can  become 
poets.    Educated  audiences  are  essential  to  them. 
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and  the  smaller  the  audience  (that  is,  the  more 
the  brain  supersedes  the  action  of  the  heart)  the 
better  they  can  speak. 

Dick  Avenel  was  generally  very  short  and  very 
pithy  in  his  addresses.  He  had  two  or  three  fa- 
vorite topics,  which  always  told.  He  was  a  fellow- 
townsman — a  man  who  had  made  his  o^n  way  in 
life — he  wanted  to  free  his  native  place  from 
aristocratic  usurpation — it  was  the  battle  of  the 
electors,  not  his  private  cause,  &c.  He  said 
little  against  Randal — **  Pity  a  clever  young 
man  should  pin  his  future  to  two  yards  of  worn- 
out  red  tape." — **  He  had  better  lay  hold  of  the 
strong  rope,  which  the  people,  in  compassion  to 
his  youth,  were  willing  yet  to  throw  out,  to  save 
him  from  sinking,"  &c.  But  as  for  Audley  Eger- 
ton,  **  the  gentleman  who  would  not  show,  who 
was  afraid  to  meet  the  electors,  who  could  only 
jBnd  his  voice  in  a  hole-and-corner  meeting,  accus- 
tomed all  his  venal  life  to  dark  and  nefarious  jobs" 
— Dick,  upon  that  subject,  delivered  philippics 
truly  Demosthenian.  Leonard,  on  the  contrary, 
never  attacked  Harley's  friend,  Mr.  Egerton  ;  but 
he  was  merciless  against  the  youth  who  had  filched 
reputation  from  John  Burley,  and  whom  he  knew 
that  Harley  despised  as  heartily  as  himself.  And 
Randal  did  not  dare  to  retaliate  (though  boiling 
over  with  indignant  rage),  for  fear  of  offending 
Leonard's  uncle.  Leonara  was  unquestionably  the 
popular  speaker  of  the  three.  Though  his  temper- 
ament was  a  writer's,  not  an  orator's — though 
he  abhorred  what  he  considered  the  theatrical  ex- 
hibition of  self,  which  makes  what  is  called 
"  delivery"  more  effective  than  ideas — though  he 
had  little  interest  at  any  time  in  party  politics — 
though  at  this  time  his  heart  was  far  away  from 
the  Slues  and  Yellows  of  Lansmere,  sad  and  for- 
lorn— ^yet,  forced  into  action,  the  eloquence  that 
was  natural  to  his  conversation  poured  itself  forth. 
He  had  warm  blood  in  his  veins ;  and  his  dislike 
to  Randal  gave  poignancy  to  his  wit,  and  barbed 
his  arguments  witn  impassioned  invective.  In 
fact,  Leonard  could  conceive  no  other  motive  for 
Lord  L'Estrange's  request  to  take  part  in  the 
election,  than  that  nobleman's  desire  to  defeat  the 
man  whom  they  both  regarded  as  an  impostor. 
And  this  notion  was  confirmed  by  some  inadvertent 
expressions  which  Avenel  let  fall,  and  which  made 
Leonard  suspect  that,  if  he  were  not  in  the  field, 
Avenel  would  have  exerted  all  his  interest  to 
return  Randal  instead  of  Egerton.  With  Dick's 
dislike  to  that  statesman,  Leonard  found  it  im- 
posible  to  reason ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
all  Dick's  scoldings  or  coaxings  induce  Leonard  to 
divert  his  siege  on  Randal  to  an  assault  upon  the 
man,  who,  Harley  had  often  said,  was  dear  to  him 
as  a  brother. 

In  the  mean  while,  Dick  kept  the  canvass-book 
of  the  Yellows  as  closely  as  Harley  kept  that  of  the 
Blues  ;  and,  in  despite  of  many  pouting  fits  and 
gusts  of  displeasure,  took  precisely  the  same  pains 
for  Leonara  as  Harley  took  for  Randal.  There 
remained,  however,  apparently  unshaken  by  the 
efforts  on  either  side,  a  compact  body  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  voters,  chiefly  fireomen.  Would 
they  vote  Yellow — would  they  vote  Blue  1  No  one 
could  venture  to  decide  ;  but  they  declared  that 
they  would  all  vote  the  same  way.  Dick  kept  his 
secret  *'  caucuses,"  as  he  called  them,  constantly 
nibbling  at  this  phalanx.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
voters ! — they  haa  the  election  in  their  hands ! 
Never  were  hands  so  cordially  shaken— 6  >  caress- 
ingly clung  to — so  fondly  lingered  upon !     But  the 


votes  still  stuck  as  firm  to  the  hands  as  if  a  part 
of  the  skin,  or  of  the  dirt — which  was  much  the 
same  thing. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Whenevisr  Audley  joined  the  other  guests  of  an 
evening — while  Harley  was  perhaps  closeted  with 
Levy  and  committee-men,  and  Randal  was  going 
the  rounds  of  the  public-houses — the  one  with 
whom  he  chiefly  conversed  was  Violante.  He  haii 
been  struck  at  first,  despite  his  gloom,  less  per- 
haps by  her  extraordinary  beaut}',  than  by  some- 
thing in  the  expression  of  her  countenance  which, 
despite  differences  in  feature  and  complexion, 
reminded  him  of  Nora;  and  when,  by  his  praises 
of  Harlev,  he  drew  her  attention,  and  won  into  her 
liking,  he  discovered,  perhaps,  that  the  likeness 
which  had  thus  impressed  him,  came  from  some 
similarities  in  character  between  the  living  and  the 
lost  one — the  same  charming  combination  of  lofty 
thought  and  childlike  innocence — the  same  enthu- 
siasm— the  same  rich  exuberance  of  imagination 
and  feeling.  Two  souls  that  resemble  each  other 
will  give  their  likeness  to  the  looks  from  which 
they  beam.  On  the  other  hand,  the  person  with 
whom  Harley  most  familiarly  associated,  in  his 
nire  intervals  of  leisure,  was  Ilelen  Digby.  One 
day,  Audley  Egerton,  standing  mournfully  by  the 
window  of  the  sitting-room  appropriated  to  his 
private  use,  saw  the  two,  whom  he  believed  still 
betrothed,  take  their  way  across  the  park,  side  by 
side.  **  Pray  Heaven,  that  she  may  atone  to  him 
for  all!"  murmured  Audley.  "But  ah,  that  it 
had  been  Violante  !  Then  I  might  have  felt  as- 
sured that  the  Future  would  effiice  the  Past — and 
found  the  courage  to  tell  him  all.  And  when  last 
night  I  spoke  of  what  Harley  ought  to  be  to  Eng- 
land, how  like  were  her  eves  and  her  smile  to 
Nora's  when  Nora  listened  m  delighted  sympathy 
to  the  hopes  of  my  own  young  ambition."  nith 
a  sigh  he  turned  away,  and  resolutely  sat  down  to 
read  and  reply  to  the  voluminous  correspondence 
which  covered  the  table  of  the  busy  public  man. 
For,  Audley 's  return  to  Parliament  being  con- 
sidered by  his  political  party  as  secure,  to  him 
were  transmitted  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
larse  and  influential  section  of  it  whose  members 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  future  chief,  and  who, 
in  that  general  election  (unprecedented  for  the 
number  of  eminent  men  it  was  fated  to  expel  from 
Parliament,  and  the  number  of  new  politicians  it 
was  fated  to  send  into  it) ,  drew  their  only  hopes 
of  regaining  their  lost  power  from  Audley 's  san- 
guine confidence  in  the  reaction  of  that  public 
opinion  which  he  had  hitherto  so  profoundly  com- 
prehended ;  and  it  was  too  clearly  seen,  that  the 
seasonable  adoption  of  his  counsels  would  have 
saved  the  existence  and  popularity  of  the  late 
administration,  whose  most  distinguished  members 
could  now  scarcely  show  themselves  on  the  hust- 
ings. 

Meanwhile  Lord  L*Estrange  led  his  young  com- 
panion towards  a  green  hill  in  the  centre  of  the 
park,  on  which  stood  a  circular  temple,  that  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  country  round  for  miles. 
They  had  walked  in  silence  till  they  gained  the 
summit  of  the  sloped  and  gradual  ascent ;  and 
then,  as  they  stood,  still  side  oy  side,  Harley  thus 
spoke — 

'*  Helen,  you  know  that  Leonard  is  in  the  town, 
though  I  cannot  receive  him  at  the  Park,  since  he 
is  standing  in  opposition  to  my  guests,  Egerton 
and  Leslie." 
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Helen. — **  But  that  seems  to  me  so  strange. 
IIov*' — how  could  Leonard  do  anything  that  seems 
hostile  to  you?'* 

Harley. — "  Would  his  hostility  to  me  lower  him 
in  your  opinion  ?  If  he  knows  that  I  am  his  rival, 
di)e8  not  rivalry  include  hate?" 

Helen. — **  Oh,  Lord  L'Estrange,  how  can  you 
speak  thus  ? — how  so wroncyourself ?  Hate, hate 
to  you  !  and  from  Leonard  Fairfield  !" 

Harley. —  '*  You  evade  my  question.  Would 
his  hate  or  hostility  to  mc  anect  your  sentiments 
towards  him?" 

Helen,  Hooking  down.) — "  I  could  not  force  my- 
self to  believe  in  it." 

Harley.^'' \yhyr\ 

Helen. — **  Because  it  would  be  so  unworthy  of 
him." 

Harley. — **  Poor  child  !  You  have  the  delusion 
of  your  years.  You  deck  a  cloud  in  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow,  and  will  not  believe  that  its  glory  is 
borrowed  from  the  sun  of  your  own  fancy.  But 
here,  at  least,  you  are  not  deceived.  Leonard 
obeys  but  my  wishes,  and,  I  believe,  against  his 
own  will.  He  has  none  of  man's  noblest  attribute , 
Ambition." 

Helen. — "  No  ambition !" 

Harley. — **  It  is  vanity  that  stirs  the  poet  to  toil 
— if  toil  the  wayward  chase  of  his  own  chimeras 
can  be  called.  Ambition  is  a  more  masculine 
passion." 

Helen  shook  her  head  gently,  but  made  no 
answer. 

Harley, — "  If  I  utter  a  word  that  profanes  one 
of  your  delusions,  you  shake  your  head  and  are 
incredulous.  Pause  ;  listen  one  moment  to  my 
counsels — perhaps  the  last  I  may  ever  obtrude 
upon  you.  .  Lift  your  bycs  ;  look  around.  Far  as 
your  eye  can  roach,  antl  fur  beyond  the  line  which 
the  horizon  forms  in  the  landscape,  stretch  the 
lands  of  my  inheritance.  Yonder  you  see  the 
home  in  which  my  forefathers  for  many  generations 
lived  with  honor  and  died  lamented.  All  these, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  might  one  day  have  been 
your  own,  had  you  not  rejected  my  proposals.  I 
o£^red  you,  it  is  true,  not  what  is  commonly  called 
Love  ;  I  offered  you  sincere  esteem,  and  affections 
the  more  durable  for  their  claim.  You  have  not 
been  reared  by  the  world  in  the  low  idolatry  of 
rank  and  wealth.  But  even  romance  cannot  despise 
the  power  of  serving  others,  which  rank  and  wealth 
bestow.  For  myself,  hitherto  indolence,  and  lately 
disdain,  rob  fortune  of  these  noble  attributes.  But 
she  who  will  share  my  fortune  may  dispense  it  so 
as  to  atone  for  my  siusof  omission.  On  the  other 
side,  grant  that  there  is  no  bar  to  your  preference 
for  Leonard  Fairfield ,  what  docs  your  choice  present 
to  you  ?  Those  of  his  kindred  with  whom  you  will 
associate  are  unrefined  and  mean.  His  sole  income 
is  derived  from  precarious  labors  ;  the  most  vulgar 
of  all  anxieties — the  fear  of  bread  itself  for  the 
morrow — must  mingle  with  all  your  romance,  and 
soon  steal  from  love  all  its  poetry.  You  think  his 
affection  will  console  you  for  every  sacrifice. 
Folly  ! — the  love  of  poets  is  for  a  mist — a  raoon- 
))eam — a  denizen  of  air — a  phantom  that  they  call  an 
Ideal.  They  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  have 
found  that  ideal  m  Chloe  or  Phyllis — Helen  or  a 
milkmaid.     Bah  ! — the  first  time  you  come  to  the 

r>et  with  the  baker's  bill,  where  flies  the  Ideal? 
knew  one  more  brilliant  than  Leonard — more  ex- 
quisitely gifted  by  Nature — that  one  was  a 
woman ;  she  saw  a  man  hard  and  cold  as  that 
stone  at  your  feet — a  false,  hollow,  sordid  world- 
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ling ;  she  made  him  her  idol — beheld  in  him  all 
that  history  would  not  recognize  in  Csesar — that 
mythology  would  scarcely  grant  to  an  Apollo  ;  to 
him  she  was  the  plaything  of  an  hour — she  died, 
and  l)eforo  the  year  was  out  he  had  married  for 
money !  I  knew  another  instance — I  speak  of 
myself.  I  loved  before  I  was  your  age.  Had  an 
angel  warned  me  then,  I  would  have  been  incredu- 
lous as  you.  How  that  ended,  no  matter ;  but 
had  it  not  been  for  that  dream  of  maudlin  delirium , 
I  had  lived  and  acted  as  others  of  my  kind  and  my 
sphere — married  from  reason  and  judgment — been 
now  a  useful  and  happy  man.  Pause,  then.  Will 
ou  still  reject  me  for  Leonard  Fairfield  ?  For  the 
ast  time  you  have  the  option — me  and  all  the 
substance  of  waking  life — Leonard  Fairfield  and 
the  shadows  of  a  fleeting  dream.  Speak !  You 
hesitate.     Nay,  take  time  to  decide.' 

Helen, — **  Ah  !  Lord  L'Eatrange,  you  who  have 
felt  what  it  is  to  love,  how  can  you  doubt  my 
answer  ? — how  think  that  I  could  be  so  base,  so 
ungrateful  as  to  take  from  yourself  what  you  call 
the  substance  of  waking  life,  whilo  my  heart  was 
far  away — faithful  to  what  you  call  a  dream  ?" 

Harley. — *'  But,  can  you  not  dispel  the  dream  ?" 

Helen,  (her  whole  fjwe  in  one  flush.) — **  It  was 
wrong  to  call  it  dream  !  It  is  the  reality  of  life  to 
me.     All  things  else  are  as  dreams.'* 

Harley,  (taking  her  hand,  and  kissing  it  witli 
respect.) — '*  Helen,  you  have  a  noble  heart,  and  I 
have  tempted  you  in  vain.  I  regret  your  choice, 
though  I  will  no  more  oppose  it.  I  regard  it, 
though  I  shall  never  witness  your  disappointment. 
As  the  wife  of  that  man  I  shall  see  and  know  you 
no  more." 

Helen. — **  Oh  no  I— <lo  not  say  that.  Why  ? — 
wherefore?" 

Harley,  (his  brows  meeting.) — **  He  is  the  child 
of  fraud  and  of  shame.  His  father  is  my  foe,  and 
my  hate  descends  to  the  son.  He,  too,  the  son, 
filches  from  me — but  complaints  are  idle.  When 
the  next  few  days  are  over,  think  of  me  but  as  one 
who  abandons  sdl  right  over  your  actions,  and  is  a 
stranger  to  your  future  fate.  Pooh! — dry  your 
tears ;  so  long  as  you  love  Leonard  or  esteem  me, 
rejoice  that  our  paths  do  not  cross." 

He  walked  on  impatiently ;  but  Helen,  alarmed 
and  wondering,  followed  close,  took  his  Bxm 
timidly,  and  sought  to  soothe  him.  She  felt  that 
he  wronged  Leonard — that  he  knew  not  how 
I^eonard  had  yielded  all  hope  when  he  learned  to 
whom  she  was  affianced.  For  Leonard's  sake  she 
conquered  her  bash  fulness,  and  sought  to  explain. 
But  at  her  first  hesitating,  faltered  words,  Harley, 
who  with  great  effort  suppressed  the  emotions 
which  swelled  within  him,  abruptly  left  her  side, 
and  plunged  into  the  recesses  of  thick,  far-spread- 
ing groves,  that  soon  wrapt  him  from  her  eye. 

While  this  conversation  occurred  between  Lord 
L'Estrange  and  liis  ward,  the  soi-disant  Riccabocca 
and  Violante  were  walking  slowly  through  the 
gardens.  The  philosopher,  unchanged  by  his 
brightening  prospects — so  far  as  the  outer  man 
was  concerned — still  characterized  by  the  red 
umbrella,  and  the  accustomed  pipe — took  the  way 
mechanically  towards  the  sunniest  quarters  of  the 
grounds,  now  and  then  dancing  tenderly  at  Vio- 
lante's  downcast,  melancholy  face,  but  not  si>eak- 
ing ;  only,  at  each  glance,  there  came  a  brisker 
cloud  from  the  pipe,  as  if  obedient  to  a  fuller  heavo 
of  the  heart. 

At  length,  in  a  spot  which  lay  open  towards  the 
south,  and  seemed  to  collect  all  the  gentlest  beam.% 
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of  the  November  sun,  soreened  from  the  piercing 
eaat  by  dense  evergreens,  and  flanked'  from  the 
Ueak  north  by  bfty  walls,  Riccabocca  paused  and 
seated  himself.  Flowers  still  bloomed  on  the 
sward  in  front,  over  which  still  fluttered  the  wings 
of  those  later  and  more  brilliant  butterflies  that, 
unseen  in  the  genial  days  of  our  English  summer, 
come  with  autumnal  skies,  and  sport  round  the 
mournful  steps  of  the  coming  winter — types  of 
those  thoughts  which  visit  and  delight  the  con- 
templation of  age,  while  the  current  yet  glides  free 
from  the  iron  ice,  and  the  leaves  yet  linger  on  the 
boughs ;  thoughts  that  associate  the  memories  of 
the  departed  summer  with  messages  fix)m  suns 
that  shall  succeed  the  winter,  and  expand  colors 
the  most  steeped  in  light  and  glory,  just  as  the 
skies  through  which  they  gleam  are  darkening, 
and  the  flowers  on  which  they  hover  fade  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth— dropping  still  seeds,  that 
sink  deep  out  of  si^ht  below. 

**  Daughter,"  said  Riccabocca,  drawing  Violante 
to  his  side,  with  caressing  arm — "Daughter! 
Mark,  how  they  who  turn  towards  the  south  can 
still  find  the  sunny  side  of  the  landscape  !  In  all 
the  seasons  ot  life,  how  much  of  chiller  ot  warmth 
depends  on  our  choice  of  the  aspect !  Sit  down — 
let  us  reason." 

Violante  sat  down  passively,  daspine  her  fath- 
er's hand  in  both  her  own.  Reason! — harsh  word 
to  the  ears  of  feeling. 

*»  You  shrink,"  resumed  Riccabocca,  "  from 
even  the  courtship,  even  the  presence  of  the  suitor 
in  whom  my  honor  binds  me  to  recognize  your 
future  bridegroom." 

Violante  drew  away  her  hands,  and  placed  them 
before  her  eyes,  shudderingly. 

**  But,"  continued  Riccabocca,  rather  peevishly, 
**  this  is  not  listening  to  reason.  I  may  object  to 
Mr.  Leslie  because  he  has  not  an  adequate  rank  or 
fortune  to  pretend  to  a  daughter  of  my  house ; 
that  would  be  what  every  one  would  allow  to  be 
reasonable  in  a  father ;  except,  indeed,"  added 
the  poor  sago,  trying  hard  to  be  sprightly,  and 
catching  hold  of  a  proverb  to  help  him — "  except, 
indeed,  those  wise  enough  to  recollect  that  admoni- 
tory.saying,  *  Casa  il  figlio,  quando  vuoi,  e  la  figlia 
quando  puoi' — (Marry  your  son  when  ^ou  will, 
your  daughter  when  you  can ) .  Seriously,  if  1  over- 
look those  objections  to  Mr.  Leslie,  it  is  not  natural 
for  a  young  girl  to  enforce  them.  What  is  reason 
in  you  is  quite  another  thing  from  reason  in  me. 
Mr.  Leslie  is  young,  not  ill- looking,  has  the  air  of 
a  gentleman,  is  passionately  enamored  of  you, 
and  has  proved  his  affection  by  risking  his  life 
against  that  villanous  Peschiera — that  is,  he  would 
have  risked  it  had  Peschiera  not  been  shipped  out 
of  the  way.  If,  then,  you  will  listen  to  reason, 
pray  what  can  reason  say  against  Mr.  Leslie  1" 

**  Father,  I  detest  him  !''^ 

**  Cospetto ! "  persisted  Riccabocca,  testily, "  you 
liave  no  reason  to  detest  him.  If  you  had  any  rea- 
son, child,  I  am  sure  that  I  should  be  the  last  per- 
son to  dispute  it.  How  can  you  know  your  own 
mind  on  such  a  matter  ?  It  is  not  as  if  you  had 
seen  any  one  else  you  could  prefer.  Not  another 
man  of  your  own  years  do  you  even  know— ex- 
cept, indeed,  Leonard  Fairfield,  whom,  though  I 
grant  he  is  handsomer,  and  with  more  imagination 
and  genius  than  Mr.  Leslie,  you  still  must  remem- 
ber as  the  boy  who  worked  in  my  garden.  Ah ! 
to  be  sure,  there  is  Frank  Haseldean — ^fine  kd — 
but  his  afieciions  are  preenga^.  In  short," 
continued  the  lAge,  dDgmatioftlTy,  **  there  if  no 
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one  else  you  can,  by  any  possible  caprice,  prefer  to 
Mr.  Leslie  ;  and  for  a  girl,  who  has  no  one  eke  in 
her  head,  to  talk  of  detesting  a  well-looking,  wdl- 
dressed,  clever  young  man,  is — a  nonsense—^  chi 
lascia  il  poco  per  haver  Passai  nd  Puno,  n^  Paltro  ^ 
avera  mai;* — which  may  be  thus  paraphrased*— 
The  young  lady  who  refuses  a  mortal  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  angel,  loses  the  one,  and  will  nev«r 
fall  in  with  the  other.  So,  now,  having  thus 
shown  that  the  darker  side  of  the  question  is  con- 
trary to  reason — let  us  look  to  the  brighter.  In 
the  first  place — " 

'*  Oh,  father,  father !"  cried  Violante  passion- 
ately, "  you  to  whom  I  once  came  for  comfort  in 
every  childish  sorrow  !     Do  not  talk  to  me  with 
this  cutting  levity.    See,  I  lay  my  head  uponyoor  • 
breast — I  put  my  arms  around  you — and  now,  «iiii  • 
you  reason  me  into  misery?"  • 

^^  Child,  child,  do  not  be  so  waywaxd.    Strive,  . 
at  least,  against  a  prejudice  that  yoU  cannot  de- 
fend.   My  Violante,  my  darling,  this  is  no  trifle^ 
Here  I  must  cease  to  be  the  fond,  foolish  fiitfae^,  • 
whom  you  can  do  what  you  will  with.    Here  I  am  • 
Alphonso  Duke  di  Serrano  ;  for  here  my  honor  es 
noole,  and  my  word  as  man,  are  involvecL    I, 
then  but  a  helpless  exile — no  hope  of  fairer  pro*- 
pects  before  me — trembling  like  a  coward  at  the 
wiles  of  my  unscrupulous  kinsman-grasping  at : 
all  chances  to  save  you  from  his  snares — tmyw^  > 
ofiered  your  hand  to  Randal  Leslie — ofibred,  proni- 
ised,  pledged  it ; — and  now  that  my  fortunes  s6em 
assured,  my  rank  in  all  likelihooa  restored,  my 
foe  crushed,  my  fears  at  rest — now,  does  it  become 
me  to  retract  what  I  myself  had  urged  ?    It  is  not 
the  noble,  it  is  the  parvenu,  who  has  only*  to  grow 
rich,  in  order  to  forget  those  whom  in  poverty  he 
hailed  as  his  friends.*    Is  it  for  me  to  make  tiie 
poor  excuse,  never  heard  on  the  lips  of  an  Italian 
prince,  *  that  I  cannot  command  the  obedience  of - 
my  child,* — subject  myself  to  the  galling  answei^-^ 
^  Duke  of  Serrano,  you  could  once  command  thai 
obedience,  when,  in  exile,  penury,  and  tenor,  yoib 
ofiered  me  a  bride  without  a  dower  V    Ghild-^ 
Violante— daughter  of  ancestors  on  whose  honor  • 
never  slander  set  a  stain,  I  call  on  yon  to  redeem 
your  father's  plighted  word." 

**  Father,  must  it  be  so?  Is  not  even  the  con- 
vent open  to  me  ?  Nay,  look  not  so  coldly  on  me. 
If  you  could  but  read  my  heart !  And,  oh !  I  feel 
so  assured  of  your  own  repentance  hereafter— fio 
assured  that  this  man  is  not  what  you  believe  him. 
I  so  suspect  that  he  has  been  playing  throughout, 
some  secret  and  perfidious  part." 

**Ha!"  interrupted  Riccabocca,  "Harley  has 
perhaps  infected  you  with  that  notion." 

**No— no.  But  is  not  Harley — is  not  LoM' 
L'Estrange  one  whose  opinion  you  have  canee  to 
esteem  ?    And  if  he  distrust  Mr.  Leslie — " 

**  Let  him  make  good  his  distrust  by  snch  proof- 
as  will  absolve  my  word,  and  I  shall  share  your  Own 
joy.  I  have  told  him  this.  I  have  invited  him  \o 
make  good  his  suspicions — ^he  puts  me  off.  He 
cannot  do  so,"  added  Riccabocca,  in  a  dejected 
tone ;  "  Randal  has  already  so  well  explained  all 
that  Harley  deemed  e<]uivo(»l.  Violante,  my  name 
and  my  honor  rest  in  your  hands.  Oast  them 
away  if  you  will ;  I  cannot  constrain  you,  and  I 
cannot  stoop  to  implore.  Nobiesse  oblige — witii 
your  birth  you  took  its  duties.    Let  them  decidt 

*  Quando  1  Tillano  d  divennto  deoo 
Ktn  ha  (t.  •.,  ikQiioiM>paMnte  ad  aanioOk 
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between  yoar  vain  oa^nrioe  and  your  Other's  solemn 
remonstrance/' 

Assuming  a  sternness  that  he  was  fiiir  from  feel- 
ing, and  patting  aside  his  daughter's  arms,  the 
eule  walked  away. 

Violante  paused  a  moment,  shivered,  looked 
roimd  as  if  taking  a  last  farewell  of  k)y,  and  peace, 
and  hope  on  earth,  and  then  approaching  her  father 
with  a  firm  step,  she  said — '^  I  never  rebelled, 
fibther ;  I  did  but  entreat.  What  you  say  is  my 
law  now,  as  it  has  ever  been  ;  and  come  what  may, 
never  shall  you  hear  complaint  or  murmur  from 
me.  Poor  mther,  you  will  suffer  more  than  I  shall. 
Kiss  me!'' 

Abont  an  hour  afterwards,  as  the  short  day 
closed  in,  Harley,  returning  from  his  solitary  wan- 
derings, after  he  had  parted  from  Helen,  encoun- 
tered on  the  terrace,  before  the  house.  Lady  Lans- 
mere  and  Audley  Egerton  arm-in-arm. 

Hariey  had  drawn  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and 
his  eyes* were  fixed  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  did 
not  toe  the  group  upon  which  he  came  unawares, 
until  Aadley's  voice  started  him  firom  his  revery. 

.  ^'  My  dear  Harley,"  said  the  ex-minister,  with 
a  fidnt  smile,  *'  you  most  not  pass  us  by,  now  that 
yott  have  a  moment  of  lebure  from  the  cares  of  the 
election.  And,  Harley,  though  we  are  under  the 
same  roof,  I  see  you  so  little."  Lord  L'fistronge 
darted  a  quick  glance  towards  his  mother — a  glance 
that  seemed  to  say,  *^  You  leaning  on  Audley 's 
arm!  Have  you  kept  your  promise?*'  And  the 
eje  that  met  his  own  reassured  him. 

<'It  is  true,"  said  Harley;  *' but  you,  who 
knoiw  that  once  eneaged  in  public  a£&irs,  one  has 
no  heart  left  for  the  ties  or  private  life,  will  ex- 
cuse me.    And  this  election  is  so  important ! " 

(«And  you,  Mr.  Egerton,"  said  Lady  Luns- 
mere,  "whom  the  election  most  concerns,  seem 
privileged  to  be  the  only  one  who  appears  indif- 
terent  to  success." 

<'Ay — but  you  are  not  indifi^rent?"  said  Lord 
L*EBtrange,  abruptly. 

'<  No.  How  can  I  be  so,  when  my  whole  future 
career  may  depend  on  it  ?" 

Harley  drew  Egerton  aside.  **  There  is  one 
voter  you  ought  at  least  to  call  upon  and  thank. 
He  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  that,  for  the 
sake  of  any  relation,  even  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
son,  he  is  to  vote  against  the  Blues — against  you ; 
^-I  mean,  of  course,  Nora's  father,  John  Avenel. 
His  vote  and  his  son-in-law's  gained  your  majority 
at  your  first  election." 

Egerton. — "  Call  on  John  Avonol !  Have  you 
called?" 

Harley,  (calmly.) — "Yes.  Poor  old  man,  his 
mind  has  been  aiSected  ever  since  Nora's  death. 
But  your  name,  as  the  candidate  for  the  borough 
at  that  time — the  successful  candidate  for  whoee 
triumph  the  joy-bells  chimed  with  her  funeral 
knell — ^your  name  brings  up  her  memory ;  and  he 
talks  in  a  breath  of  her  and  of  you.  Come,  let  us 
walk  together  to  his  house ;  it  is  close  by  the 
Park  Lodge." 

The  drops  stood  on  Audley 's  brow.  He  fixed 
his  dark,  handsome  eyes,  in  mournful  amaze,  upon 
Harley 's  tranquil  face. 

"  Uarley,  at  last,  then,  you  have  forgotten  the 
Past." 

'*  No  ;  but  the  Present  is  more  imperious.  All 
my  efforts  are  needed  to  requite  your  friendship. 
You  stand  against  her  brother — yet  her  fiither 
votes  fi>r  you.  And  her  mother  says  to  her  son, 
*  Let  the  old  man  alone  I    Conscience  is  all  that  is 


well  alive  in  him ;  and  he  thinks  if  he  were  to 
vote  against  the  Blues,  he  would  sin  against  hon- 
or.' ^  An  electioneering  prejudice,'  some  sceptics 
would  say.  But  you  must  bo  touched  by  this  trait 
of  human  nature — in  her  father  too — ^you,  Audley 
Egerton,  who  are  the  soul  of  honor.  What  ails 
you?" 

Egerton, — "Nothing — a  spasm  at  the  heart — 
my  old  complaint.  Well,  I  will  call  on  the  poor 
man  later,  but  not  now — not  with  you.  Nay,  nay , 
I  will  not — I  cannot.  Harley,  just  as  you  joined 
us,  I  was  talking  to  your  mother." 

Harley. — "  Ay,  and  what  of?" 

Egerton. — ^**  Yourself.  I  saw  you  from  my  win- 
dows walking  with  your  betrothed.  Afterwards  I 
observed  her  coming  home  alone ;  and  by  the 
glimpse  I  caught  of  her  gentle  countenance,  it 
seemed  sad.    Harley,  do  you  deceive  us?" 

Harley. — **  Deceive — I ! — How  ?" 

Egerton. — "  Do  you  really  feel  that  your  in- 
tended marriage  will  bestow  on  you  the  happiness 
which  is  my  prayer,  as  it  must  be  your  mother *s?" 

Harley. — "  Happiness — I  hoped  so.  But  per- 
haps— " 

Egerton. — **  Perhaps  what?" 

iStrley. — "  Perhaps  the  marriage  may  not  take 
place.  Perhaps  I  have  a  rival — not  an  open  one 
— a  secret,  stealthy  wooer — ^in  one,  too,  whom  I 
have  loved,  served,  trusted.  Question  me  not 
now.  Such  instances  of  treachery  make  one  learn 
more  how  to  prize  a  firiendship  honest,  devoted, 
faithful  as  your  own,  Audley  Egerton.  But  here 
comes  your  protige,  released  awhile  from  bis 
canvass,  and  your  confidential  adviser,  Baron 
Levy.  He  accompanied  Randal  through  the  town 
to-day.  So  anxious  is  he  to  see  that  that  young 
man  does  not  play  false,  and  regard  his  own  inter- 
est before  yours.     Would  that  surprise  you  ?" 

E^ton. — "  You  are  too  severe  upon  Randal 
Leslie.  He  is  ambitious,  worldly — has  no  surplus 
of  afiection  at  the  command  of  his  heart — " 

Harley. — **  Is  it  Randal  Leslie  you  describe  ?" 

Egerton,  (with  a  languid  smile.) — "Yes,  you 
see  I  do  not  flatter.  But  he  is  bom  and  reared  a 
gentVeman  ;  as  such  he  would  scarcely  do  any- 
thing mean.  And,  after  all,  it  is  with  me  that  he 
must  ris«  or  fiill.  His  very  intellect  must  tell  him 
that.  Bm  again  I  a^,  do  not  strive  to  prepossess 
me  against  him.  I  am  a  man  who  could  have 
loved  a  son.  I  have  none.  Randal,  such  as  he  is, 
is  a  sort  of  son.  He  carries  on  my  projects  and 
my  interest  in  the  world  of  men  beyond  the  goal 
of  the  tomb." 

Audley  turned  kindly  to  Randal. 

"  Well,  Leslie,  what  report  of  the  canvass  ?" 

"  Levy  has  the  book,  sir.  I  thmk  we  have 
gained  ten  firesh  votes  for  you,  and  perhaps  seven 
for  me." 

"  Let  mo  rid  you  of  your  book,  Baron  Levy," 
said  Harley. 

Just  at  this  time  Riocabocca  and  Violante  ap- 
proached the  house,  both  silent.  The  Italian 
caught  sight  of  Randal,  and  made  him  a  sign  to 
join  them.  The  young  lover  glanced  fearfully 
toward  Harley,  and  then  with  alacrity  bounded 
forward,  and  was  soon  at  Violante 's  side.  But 
scarce  had  Harley,  surprised  by  Leslie's  sudden 
disappearance,  remari^ed  the  cause,  than  with 
equal  abruptness  ho  abandoned  the  whispered  con- 
ference he  had  commenced  vrith  Levy,  and,  hasten- 
ing to  Randal,  laid  band  on  the  young  man's 
shoulder,  exclaiming  *<  Ten  thousand  pardons  to 
all  three  I    Bat  I  oannot  allow  this  waste  of  tiffle» 
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Mr.  Leslie.  You  have  yet  an  hour  before  it  grows 
dark.  There  are  three  outvoters  six  miles  off, 
influential  farmers,  whom  you  must  canvass  in 
person  with  my  father's  steward.  Hasten  to  the 
stables ;  choose  your  own  horses.  To  saddle — to 
saddle !  Baron  Levy,  go  and  order  my  lord's 
steward,  Mr.  Smart,  to  join  Mr.  Leslie  at  the 
stables  ;  then  come  back  to  me— quick.  What ! 
— ^loitering  still,  Mr.  Leslie  !  You  will  make  me 
throw  up  your  whole  cause  in  disgust  at  your  in- 
dolence and  apathy. " 

Alarmed  at  this  threat,  Randal  lifted  his 
accusing  eyes  to  heaven,  and  withdrew. 

Meanwhile  Audley  had  drawn  close  to  Lady 
Lansmere,  who  was  leaning  in  thought,  over  the 
balustrade  of  the  terrace. 

**Do  you  note,"  said  Audley,  whispering, 
**  how  Harley  sprans  forward  when  the  fair 
Italian  came  m  sight?  Trust  me,  I  was  right.  I 
know  little  of  the  young  lady,  but  I  have  conversed 
with  her.  I  have  gazed  on  the  changes  in  her 
&ce.  If  Harley  ever  love  again,  and  if  ever  love 
influence  and  exalt  his  mind,  wish  with  me  that 
his  choice  may  yet  fall  where  I  believe  that  his 
heart  inclines  it." 

Lady  Lansmere, — **  Ah  !  that  it  were  so ! 
Helen,  I  own,  is  charming  ;  but — Violante,  his 
equal  in  birth  !  Are  you  not  aware  that  she  is 
engaged  to  your  young  friend,  Mr.  Leslie?" 

Audley. — **  Randal  told  me  so ;  but  I  cannot 
believe  it.  In  fact,  I  have  taken  occasion  to  sound 
that  fair  creature's  inclinations,  and  if  I  know 
aught  of  women,  her  heart  is  not  with  Randal.  I 
cannot  believe  her  to  be  one  whose  affections  are 
so  weak  as  to  be  easily  constrained ;  nor  can  I 
suppose  that  her  father  could  desire  to  enforce  a 
marriage  that  is  almost  a  misaliiance.  Randal 
must  deceive  himself;  and  from  something  Har- 
ley just  let  fall,  in  our  painful  but  brief  conversa- 
tion, I  suspect  that  his  engagement  with  Miss 
Digby  is  broken  off.  He  promises  to  tell  mo  more, 
later.  Yes,"  continued  Audley,  mournfully,  "  ob- 
serve Violante 's  countenance,  with  its  ever-varying 
play ;  listen  to  her  voice,  to  which  feeling  seems 
to  give  the  expressive  music,  and  tell  me  whether 

you  are  not  sometimes  reminded  of— of ^In  one 

word,  there  is  one  who,  even  without  rank  or 
fortune,  would  be  worthy  to  replace  the  image  of 
liOonora,  and  be  to  Harley-^what  Leonora  could 
not ;  for  sure  I  am  that  Violante  loves  him." 

Harley,  meanwhile,  had  lingered  with  Ricca- 
bocca  and  Violante,  speaking  but  on  indifferent 
subjects,  obtaining  short  answers  from  the  first, 
and  none  from  the  last — when  the  saee  drew  him 
a  little  aside,  and  whispered,  *'  She  has  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  herself  to  my  sense  of  honor. 
But,  O  Harley  !  if  she  be  unhappy,  ic  will  break 
my  heart.  Either  you  must  give  me  sufficient 
proof  of  Randal's  unworthiness,  to  absolve  me  from 
my  promise— or  I  must  again  entreat  you  to  try 
and  conciliate  the  poor  child  in  his  favor.  All  you 
say  has  weight  with  her ;  she  respects  you  as — a 
second  father." 

Harley  did  not  seem  peculiarly  flattered  by  that 
last  assurance,  but  he  was  relieved  from  on  im- 
mediate answer,  by  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
came  from  the  direction  of  the  stables,  and  whose 
dress,  covered  with  dust,  and  travel-stained, 
seemed  like  that  of  a  foreign  courier.  No  sooner 
did  Harley  catch  sight  of  this  person,  than  he 
sprang  forward,  and  acoosted  him  briefly  and 
rapidly. 

''  You  have  been  qaiok :  I  did  not  expect  yovso 


soon.  You  discovered  the  trace?  You  gave  my 
letter—" 

"  And  have  brought  back  the  answer,  mv  lord," 
replied  the  man,  taking  a  letter  from  a  leathern 
pouch  at  his  side.  Harley  tore  open  the  seal,  and 
planced  over  the  contents,  which  were  comprised 
in  a  few  lines. 

**  Good.  Say  not  whence  you  came.  Do  not 
wait  here  ;  return  at  once  to  London." 

Harley's  face  seemed  so  unusually  cheerful  as 
he  rejoined  the  Italians,  that  the  duke  exclaimed — 

**  A  despatch  from  Vienna !     My  recall !" 

"  From  Vienna,  my  dear  friend  ?  Not  possible 
yet.  I  cannot  calculate  on  hearing  from  the 
prince  till  a  day  or  two  before  the  close  of  this 
election.  But  you  wish  me  to  speak  to  Violante. 
Join  my  mother  yonder.  What  can  she  be  say- 
ing to  Mr.  Egerton  ?  I  will  address  a  few  words 
apart  to  ^our  fair  daughter,  that  may  at  least 
prove  the  interest  in  her  fate  taken  by — her  second 
father." 

**  Kindest  of  friends,"  said  the  unsuspecting  pu- 
pil of  Machiavel ;  and  he  walked  towards  the  temoe. 
Violante  was  about  to  follow.  Harley  detained  her. 

'*  Do  not  go  till  you  have  thanked  me  ;  for  you 
are  not  the  noble  Violante  for  whom  I  ioke  you, 
unless  you  acknowledge  gratitude  to  any  one  who 
delivers  you  from  the  presence  of  an  admirer  in 
Mr.  Ranaal  Leslie." 

Violante, — '*  Ought  I  to  hear  this  of  one  whom 
— whom — " 

Harky. — "  One  whom  your  father  obstinately 
persists  in  obtruding  on  your  repugnance.  Yet,  O 
dear  child,  you,  when  almost  an  infant,  ere  yet  you 
1cnew  what  snares,  and  pitfalls,  for  all  who  trust 
to  another,  lie  under  the  sward  at  our  feet,  even 
when  decked  the  fairest  with  the  flowers  of  spring 
— ^you  who  put^our  small  hands  around  my  neck, 
and  murmured  m  your  musical  voice,  '  Save  us — 
save  my  father ;'  you  at  least  I  will  not  forsake,  in 
peril  worse  than  that  which  menaced  you  then — a 
peril  which  afirights  you  more  than  that  which 
threatened  you  in  the  snares  of  Peschiera.  Ran- 
dal Leslie  may  thrive  in  his  meaner  objects  of 
ambition  ;  these  I  fling  to  him  in  scorn ; — but 
you!  the  presuming  varlet!"  Harley  paused  a 
moment,  half  stifled  with  indignation.  He  then 
resumed  calmly — **  Trust  to  me,  and  fear  not.  I 
will  rescue  this  hand  from  the  profanation  of  Ran- 
dal Leslie's  touch  ;  and  then  mrewell,  for  life,  to 
every  sofl  emotion.  Before  me  expands  the  wel- 
come solitude.  The  innocent  saved,  the  honest 
righted,  the  perfidious  stricken  by  a  just  retri- 
bution— and  then — what  then  ?  Why,  at  least  I 
shall  have  studied  Machiavel  with  more  effect 
than  your  wise  father ;  and  I  shall  lay  him  aside, 
needing  no  philosophy  to  teach  me  never  again  to 
be  deceived."  His  brow  darkened;  he  turned 
abruptly  away,  leaving  Violante  lost  in  amase, 
fear — and  a  delight,  vague,  yet  more  vividly  felt 
than  all. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

That  night,  afler  the  labors  of  the  day,  Randal 
had  gfuned  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  room,  and 
seated  himself  at  his  table,  to  prepare  the  heads  of 
the  critical  speech  he  would  have  now  very  soon 
to  deliver  on  the  day  of  nomination — critical  speech 
when,  in  the  presence  of  foes  and  friends,  reporters 
from  London,  and  amidst  all  the  jarring  interests 
that  he  sought  to  weave  into  the  sole  self-interest 
of  Randal  I^slie,  he  would  be  called  upon  to  make 
the  fofmal  ezpodlioii  of  his  political '.  opinions. 
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Randal  Leslie,  indeed,  ^as  not  one  of  those  speak- 
ers whom  either  modesty,  fastidiousness,  or  con- 
scientious desire  of  truth  predisposes  towards  the 
labor  of  written  composition.  He  had  too  much 
cleverness  to  be  in  want  of  fluent  period  or  ready 
commonplace — the  ordinary  materials  of  oratorical 
impromptu — too  little  taste  for  the  Beautiful  to 
study  what  graces  of  diction  will  best  adorn  a 
noble  sentiment — too  obtuse  a  conscience  to  care  if 
the  popular  argument  were  purified  from  the  dross 
which  the  careless  flow  of  a  speech  wholly  extem- 
poraneous rarely  fails  to  leave  around  it.  But  this 
was  no  ordinary  occasion.  Elaborate  study  here 
was  requisite,  not  for  the  orator,  but  the  hypo- 
crite. Hard  task,  to  please  the  Blues  and  not 
ofiend  the  Yellows ; — appear  to  side  with  Audlev 
Egerton,  yet  insinuate  sympathy  with  Dick 
Ayenel ;— confront,  with  polite  smile,  the  younger 
opponents  whose  words  had  lodged  arrows  in  his 
vanity,  which  rankled  the  more  gallingly  because 
they  had  raised  the  skin  of  his  conscience. 

Ue  had  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink,  and  smoothed 
the  paper  before  him,  when  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door. 

*<  Gome  in,''  said  he,  impatiently.  Levy  entered, 
BMinteringly. 

<»I  am  oome  to  talk  over  matters  with  you, 
man  cher,*^  said  the  baron,  throwing  himself  on 
the  80&.  **  And,  first,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your 
prospects  of  sucoess. " 

Randal  postponed  his  meditated  composition 
with  a  qmck  sigh,  drew  his  chair  towards  the  sofa, 
and  lowered  his  voice  into  a  whisper.  **  You  think 
with  me,  that  the  chance  of  my  success — is  good  V* 

•*  Chance  !  Why,  it  is  a  rubber  of  whist,  in' 
which  your  partner  gives  you  all  the  winnings, 
and  in  which  the  adversary  is  almost  sure  to  revoke. 
Either  Avonel  or  his  nephew,  it  is  true,  must  oome 
in  ;  but  not  both.  Two  parvenus  aspiring  to  make 
a  fomily  seat  of  an  earrs  borough  !  Bah !  too  ab- 
surd." 

**  I  hear  firom  Riccabocca  (or  rather  the  Dukedi 
Serrano)  that  this  same  young  Fairfield  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lord  L'Estrange. 
Very  odd  that  he  should  stand  against  the  Lans- 
mere  interest." 

**  Ambition,  mon  cher.  You  yourself  are  under 
some  obligation  to  Mr.  Egerton.  Yet,  in  reality, 
he  has  more  to  apprehend  I'rom  you  than  from  Mr. 
Fairfield." 

**  I  disown  obligations  to  Mr.  Egerton.  And  if 
the  electors  prefer  me  to  him  (whom,  by  the  by, 
they  once  burned  in  effigy),  it  is  no  fault  of  mine ; 
the  fault,  if  any,  will  rest  with  his  own  dearest 
friend,  L'Estrange.  I  do  not  understand  how  a 
man  of  such  clear  sense,  as  L'Estrange  undoubtedly 
possesses,  should  be  risking  Egerton 's  election  in 
his  zeal  for  mine.  Nor  do  his  formal  courtesies  to 
myself  deceive  me.  Ho  has  even  implied  that 
he  suspects  me  of  connivance  with  Peschiera's, 
schemes  on  Violante.  But  those  suspicions  he 
cannot  support.  For,  of  course,  Levy,  you  would 
not  betraymel" 

<<  I!    What  possible  interest  could  I  serve  in 

that?" 

«None  that  I  can  discover,  certainly,"  said 
Randal,  relaxing  into  a  smile.  **  And  when  I  f^i 
into  Parliament,  aided  by  the  social  poeitioa  whioh 
my  marriage  wUl  give  me,  I  shall  have  so  many 
ways  to  serve  you.  No,  it  is  certainly  yoor  interest 
not  to  betray  me.  And  I  shall  oouni  on  yon  as  a 
witness,  if  a  vntness  can  be  requiied." 

••  Goant  on  me,  oertainij,  my  dear  ftUow,"  said 


the  baron.  **  And  I  suppose  there  will  l)0  no  wit- 
ness the  other  way.  bone  for  eternally  is  my 
poor  dear  friend  Peschiera,  whose  cigars,  by  the 
by,  are  matchless  ; — I  wonder  if  there  will  be  any 
for  sale.  And  if  he  were  not  so  done  for,  it  is  not 
you,  it  is  L 'Estrange,  that  he  would  be  tempted  to 
do  for." 

**  We  may  blot  Peschiera  out  of  the  map  of  the 
future,"  rejoined  Randal.  **  Men  from  whom 
henceforth  we  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear,  are 
to  us  as  the  races  before  the  deluge." 

**  Fine  remark,"  quoth  the  baron,  admiringly. 
**  Peschiera,  though  not  without  brains,  was  ;i 
complete  failure.  And  when  the  failure  of  one  I 
have  tried  to  serve  is  complete,  the  rule  I  hav^* 
adopted  through  life  is  to  give  hira  up  altogether. " 

**  Of  course,"  said  Randal. 

"  Of  course,"  echoed  the  baron.  "  On  th«« 
other  hand,  you  know  that  I  like  pushing  forwanl 
youn^  men  of  mark  and  promise.  You  really  are 
amazingly  clever;  but  now  comes  it  you  don't 
speak  better  ?  Do  you  know,  I  doubt  whether  you 
will  do  in  the  House  of  Commons  all  tliat  I  ex- 
pected from  your  address  and  readiness  in  private 

**  Because  I  cannot  talk  trash  vulgar  enough  for 
a  mob?  Pooh !  I  shall  succeed  wherever  knowl> 
edge  is  really  power.  Besides,  you  must  allow 
for  my  infernal  position.  You  know,  after  all. 
that  Avenel,  if  he  can  only  return  himself  or  his 
nephew,  still  holds  in  his  hands  the  choice  of  the 
candidate  upon  our  side.  I  cannot  attack  him — 
I  cannot  attack  his  insolent  nephew — " 

**  Insolent ! — not  that,  but  bitterly  eloquent. 
He  hits  you  hard.  You  are  no  match  for  him, 
Randal,  before  a  ^pular  audience;  though,  en 
petit  comiU^  the  devil  nimself  were  hardly  a  match 
for  you.  But  now  to  a  somewhat  more  serious 
point.  Your  election  you  will  win — your  bride  is 
promised  to  you ;  but  the  old  Leslie  lands  in  the 
present  possession  of  Squire  Thomhill,  you  have 
not  gained — and  your  chance  of  gaining  them  is  in 
great  jeopardy.  I  did  not  like  to  tell  you  this 
morning — it  would  have  spoiled  your  temper  fi)r 
canvassing :  but  I  have  received  a  letter  from 
Thomhill  himself.  He  has  had  an  ofifer  for  the 
property,  which  is  only  £1000  short  of  what  hA 
asks.  A  city  alderman,  called  Jobson ,  is  the  bidder ; 
a  man,  it  seems,  of  large  means  and  few  words. 
The  alderman  has  fiied  the  date  on  which  he  must 
have  a  definite  answer ;  and  that  date  falls  on  the 
— th ,  two  days  after  that  fixed  for  the  poll  at  Lans- 
mere.  The  brute  declares  he  will  close  with 
another  investment,  if  Thomhill  does  not  then 
oome  into  his  terms.  Now,  as  Thomhill  w^ill 
accept  these  terms  unless  I  can  positively  promisii 
him  Detter,  and  as  those  funds  on  which  you  cal- 
culated (had  the  marriage  of  Peschiera  w^ith  Vio- 
lante, and  Frank  Hazeldean  with  Madame  di 
Negra,  taken  place)  fail  you,  I  see  no  hope  for  your 
being  in  time  vrith  the  money — and  the  old  landH 
of  the  Leslies  mnst  yield  theur  rents  to  a  Jobson." 

*'  I  care  for  nothing  on  earth  like  those  old  lands 
of  my  forefathers,"  said  Randal,  with  unusual  ve- 
hemence— **  I  reverence  so  little  amongst  the  living 
— and  I  do  reverence  the  dead.  And  my  marriage 
will  take  jdace  so  soon ;  and  the  dower  will  so 
amplv  ooyer  the  paltry  advance  required." 

<*  Yes ;  bdt  the  mete  prospect  of  a  marriaos  to 
the  dat^hter  of  a  man  whose  lands  are  stiU  te- 
qnestered,  wonld  be  no  security  to  a  monej^leiid- 
er.' 
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«'  Sorol/,"  said  BaHdid,  <*  yon,  who  onoe  ofl^red 
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to  assist  me  when  my  fortanes  were  more  precari- 
ous, miffbt  now  accommodate  me  with  this  loan,  as 
a  friend,  and  keep  the  title-deeds  of  the  estate 


'<  As  a  money-lender,"  added  the  baron,  laugh- 
ing pleasantly.  **  No,  man  cher,  I  will  still  lend 
you  half  the  sum  required  in  advance,  but  the 
other  half  is  more  than  I  can  afford  as  friend,  or 
hazard  as  money-lender  ;  and  it  would  damage  my 
character — be  out  of  all  rule— if,  the  estate  fiuling, 
by  your  default  of  payment,  into  my  own  hands,  [ 
should  appear  to  he  the  real  purchaser  of  the 
property  of  my  own  distressed  client.  But,  now  I 
think  01  it,  did  not  Squire  Uazeldean  really  promise 
you  his  assistance  in  this  matter  V 

*'  He  did  so,*'  answered  Randal,  ^'  as  soon  as  the 
marriage  between  Frank  and  Madame  di  Negra 
was  off  his  mind.  I  meant  to  cross  over  to  Hazel- 
dean  immediately  after  the  election.  How  can  I 
leave  the  place  till  then  V* 

**  If  you  do,  your  election  is  lost.  But  why  not 
write  to  the  squire  ?" 

*^  It  is  against  my  maxim  to  write  where  I  can 
speak.  However,  there  is  no  option  ;  I  will  write 
at  once.  Meanwhile,  communicate  with  Thorn- 
hill  ;  keep  up  his  hopes ;  and  be  sure,  at  least, 
that  he  does  not  close  with  this  greedy  alderman 
before  the  day  fixed  for  decision." 

'^  I  have  done  all  that  already,  and  my  letter  is 
gone.  Now,  do  your  part;  and  if  you  write  as 
cleverly  as  you  talk,  you  would  coax  tne  money  out 
from  a  stonier  heart  than  poor  Mr.  Hazeldean's. 
I  leave  you  now — Good  night. ' ' 

Levy  took  up  his  candlestick,  nodded,  yawned, 
and  went. 

Randal  still  suspended  the  completion  of  his 
speech,  and  indited  the  following  epistle  : — 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Hazeldean, — I  wrote  to  you  a 
few  hasty  lines  on  leaving  town,  to  inform  you  that 
the  match  you  so  much  dreaded  was  broken  off, 
and  that  I  would  defer  particulars  till  I  could  visit 
your  kind  and  hospitable  roof,  which  I  trusted  to 
do  for  a  few  hours  during  my  stay  at  Lansmere, 
since  it  is  not  aday's  journey  hence  to  Hazeldean. 
But  I  did  not  calculate  on  finding  so  sharp  a  con- 
test. In  no  election  throughout  the  kingdom  do  I 
believe  that  a  more  notable  triumph,  or  a  more 
stunning  defeat,  for  the  great  landed  interest  can 
occur.  For,  in  this  town — so  dependent  on  agri- 
culture— we  are  opposed  by  a  low  and  sordid 
manufacturer,  of  the  most  revolutionary  notions, 
who  has,  moreover,  the  audacity  to  force  his  own 
nephew — that  very  boj  whom  I  chastjsed  for  im- 
pertinence on  your  village  green — son  of  a  com- 
mon carpenter — actually  the  audacity,  I  say,  to 
attempt  to  force  this  peasant  of  a  nephew,  as 
well  as  himself,  into  the  representation  of  Lans- 
mere, against  the  earl's  interest,  against  your  dis- 
tinguished brother — of  myself  I  say  nothing. 
You  should  hear  the  language  in  which  these  two 
men  indulge  against  all  your  family  !  If  we  are 
beaten  by  such  persons  in  a  borough  supposed  to 
})e  so  loyal  as  Lansmere,  every  one  with  a  stake  in 
the  country  may  tremble  at  such  a  prognostic  of 
the  ruin  that  must  await  not  only  our  <M  fbglish 
constitution  but  the  existence  of  property  itself. 
I  need  not  say  that  on  such  an  occasion  I  cannot 
spare  myself.  Mr.  Eserton  is  ill  too.  All  the  fii- 
tigue  of  the  canvass  devolves  on  me.  I  feel,  my 
dear  and  revered  friend,  that  I  am  a  genuine 
Hazeldean,  fighting  your  battle  ;  and  that  thought 
carries  me  through  all.  I  cannot,  therefore ,^  come  to 


you  till  the  election  is  oyer ;  and  meanwhile  you  and 
my  dear  Mrs.  Hazeldean  must  be  anxious  to  know 
more  about  the  afiair  that  so  preyed  on  both  your 
hearts,  than  I  have  yet  informed  you,  or  can  well 
trust  to  a  letter.  Be  assured,  however,  that  the  worst 
is  over ;  the  lady  has  gone  abroad.  I  eamestiy  en- 
treated Frank  (who  showed  me  Mrs.  Hazeldean's 
most  pathetic  letter  to  him)  to  hasten  at  once  to 
the  hall,  and  relieve  your  minds.  Unfortunately 
he  would  not  be  ruled  by  me,  but  talked  of  going 
abroad  too — not,  I  trust  (nay,  I  feel  assured),  in 
pursuit  of  Madame  di  Negra ;  but  still — ^In  short, 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  and  talk  over  the  whole. 
Could  you  not  come  hither  ? — pray  do.  And  now, 
at  the  risk  of  your  thinking  that  in  this  I  am  only 
consulting  my  own  interest  (but  no — your  nobfo 
English  heart  will  never  so  misjudge  me !),  I  will 
add  with  homely  firankness,  that  if  you  could  ao- 
commodate  me  immediately  with  the  loan  you 
once  so  generously  ofiered,  you  Would  save  those 
lands  once  in  my  family  fh>m  passing  away  fixua 
us  forever.  A  city  alderman — one  Jobson — ^is 
meanljr  taking  advantage  of  Thomhiira  necessities, 
and  driving  a  hard  bargain  for  those  lands.  He 
has  fixed  the  — th  inst.  for  Thomhill's  answer, 
and  Lev^  (who  is  here  assisting  Mr.  Egerton's 
election)  informs  me  that  ThomhiS  will  accept  his 
offer,  unless  I  am  provided  with  £10,000  before- 
hand ;  the  other  £10,000,  to  complete  the  advance 
required,  Levy  will  lend  me.  Do  not  be  surprised  at 
the  usurer's  liberality ;  he  knows  that  I  am  about 
shortly  to  marry  a  very  great  heiress  (you  will  be 
pleased  when  you  learn  whom,  and  will  then  be 
able  to  account  for  my  indifi^rence  to  Miss  Stiokto- 
rights) ,  and  her  dower  will  amply  serve  to  repay 
his  loan  and  your  own,  if  I  may  trust  to  your  gen- 
erous affection  for  the  grandson  of  a  Hazeldean ! 
I  have  the  less  scruple  in  this  appeal  to  you,  for  I 
know  how  it  would  grieve  you  tnat  a  Jobson,  who 
perhaps  never  knew  a  grandmother,  should  foist 
your  own  kinsman  from  the  lands  of  his  fiithers. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced — we  squires,  and  sons 
of  squires,  must  make  common  causes  against  these 
great  moneyed  capitalists,  or  they  wUlbuy  us  ail 
out  in  a  few  generations.  The  old  race  of  country 
gentlemen  is  already  mush  diminished  by  the 
grasping  cupidity  of  such  leviathans  ;  and  if  the 
race  be  once  extinct,  what  will  become  of  the  boast 
and  strength  of  England  ? 

**  Yours,  my  dear  Mr.  Hazeldean,  with  most 
afibctionate  and  grateful  respect, 

Randal  Lbslis.'* 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Nothing  to  Leonard  could  as  yet  be  more  dis- 
tasteful or  oppressive  than  his  share  in  this  mem- 
orable election.  In  the  first  place,  it  chafed  the 
secret  sores  of  his  heart  to  be  compelled  to  resume 
the  name  of  Fairfield,  which  was  a  tacit  disavowal 
of  his  birth.  It  had  been  such  delight  to  him  that 
the  same  letters  which  formed  the  name  of  Nora, 
should  weave  also  that  name  of  Oran,  to  which  he 
had  given  distinction,  which  he  had  associated  with 
all  his  nobler  toils,  and  all  his  hopes  of  endearinz 
fiime — a  mystic  link  between  hb  own  career  ana 
his  mother  s  obsoore  genius.  It  seemed  to  him  as 
if  it  was  rendering  to  her  the  honors  accorded  to 
himself— subtle  and  delicate  fiwcy  of  the  afEbo- 
tions,  of  whioh  only  poets  would  be  capable,  but 
which  others  than  poets  may  perhaps  comprehend  * 
That  earlier  name  qT  Fairaeld  was  connected  in 
his  memory  with  all  the  ruder  employments,  the 
meaner  trials  of  his  boyhood — the  name  of  Oran, 
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with  poetry  and  &ine.  It  was  his  title  in  the 
ideal  world,  amongst  all  fair  shapes  and  spirits. 
In  receiving  the  old  appellation,  the  practical 
world,  with  its  bitterness  and  strife,  returned  to 
him  as  at  the  utterance  of  a  spell.  But  in  coming 
to  Lansmere  he  had  no  choice.  To  say  nothhig  oF 
Dick,  and  Dick's  parents,  with  whom  his  secret 
would  not  be  safe,  Randal  Leslie  knew  that  he  had 
gone  by  the  name  of  Fairfield — knew  his  supposed 
parentage,  and  would  bo  sure  to  proclaim  them. 
How  account  for  the  later  name  without  setting 
curiosity  to  read  the  anagram  it  involved,  and 
perhaps  guiding  suspicion  to  his  birth  from  Nora, 
to  the  injury  of  her  memory,  yet  preserved  from 
stain  ? 

His  feelings  as  connected  with  Nora — sharpened 
and  deepened  as  they  all  had  been  by  his  discovery 
of  her  painful  narrative — were  embittered  still 
more  by  coming  in  contact  with  her  parents.  Old 
John  was  in  the  same  helpless  state  of  mind  and 
body  as  before — ^neither  worse  nor  better;  but 
walung  up  at  intervals  with  vivid  gleams  of 
interest  in  the  election  at  the  wave  of  a  blue  banner 
— at  the  cry  of  **  Blue  forever."  It  was  the  old 
broken-down  charger,  who,  dozing  in  the  meadows, 
starts  at  the  roll  of  the  drum.  No  persuasions 
Dick  could  employ  would  induoe  his  &ther  to  prom- 
ise to  vote  even  one  Yellow.  Yoo  might  as  well 
have  expected  the  old  Roman,  with  his  monoma- 
niac cry  against  Carthage,  to  have  voted  for  choos- 
ing Carthagenians  for  consuls.  But  poor  John, 
nevertheless,  was  not  only  very  civil,  but  very 
humble  to  Dick — ^*  very  happy  to  oblige  the 
gentleman." 

**  Your  own  son !"  bawled  Dick ;  **  and  here  is 
your  own  grandson.*' 

"  Very  happy  to  serve  ;  ou  both  !  but  you  see 
you  are  m  the  wrong  color." 

Then,  as  he  gazed  at  Leonard,  the  old  man  ap- 
proached him  on  trembliiAg  knees,  stroked  his  hair, 
looked  into  his  face  piteously.  *^  Be  thee  my  grand- 
son ?"  he  faltered.  **  Wife,  wife,  Nora  had  no  son, 
had  she  t  My  memory  begins  to  fail  me,  sir  ;  pray 
excuse  it ;  but  you  have  a  look  about  the  eyes 
that — "  Old  John  began  to  weep,  and  his  wife 
led  him  away. 

**  Don't  come  again,"  she  said  to  Leonard 
harshly  when  she  returned. 

*<  He  '11  not  sleep  all  night  now  !"  And  then, 
ol)8erving  that  the  tears  stood  in  Leonard's  eyes, 
she  added  in  softened  tones — '*  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  well  and  thriving,  and  to  hear  that  you  have 
been  of  great  service  to  my  son,  Richard,  who  is  a 
credit  and  an  honor  to  the  family,  though  poor 
John  cannot  vote  for  him  or  for  you  against  his 
conscience ;  and  he  should  not  be  asked,"  (she 
added,  firing  up ;)  **  and  it  is  a  sin  to  ask  it,  and 
lie  so  old,  and  no  one  to  defend  him  but  me.  But 
defend  him  I  will  while  I  have  life !" 

The  poet  recognized  woman's  brave,  loving,  wife- 
like  heart  hure,  and  would  have  embraced  the  stern 
grandmother,  if  she  had  not  drawn  back  from  him  ; 
Hud,  as  she  turned  towards  the  room  to  which  she 
had  led  her  husband,  she  suid  over  her  shoulder — 

**  I  'm  not  80  unkind  as  I  seem,  boy  ;  but  it  is 
better  for  you,  and  for  all,  that  you  should  not 
come  t)  this  house  again — better  that  you  had  not 
comein'o  the  town." 

'*  Fie,  mother,"  said  Dick,  seeing  that  Leonard 
bending  his  head  silently  walked  trom  the  room. 
**■  You  should  be  prouder  of  your  grandson  than  you 
are  of  me." 

**  Prouder  of  him  who  may  shame  us  all  yett" 


*'  What  do  you  meant" 

But  Mrs.  Avenel  shook  her  head  and  vanished. 

**  Never  mind  her,  poor  old  soul,"  said  Dick,  as  he 
joined  Leonard  at  the  threshold  ;  '^  she  always  had 
her  tempers.  And  since  there  is  no  vote  to  be  got 
in  this  house,  and  one  can't  set  a  caucus  on  one's 
father — at  least  in  this  extraordinarily  rotten  and 
prejudiced  old  country,  which  is  quite  in  its  dotage 
— we  '11  not  coine  here  to  be  snubbed  any  more. 
Bless  their  old  hearts,  nevertheless !" 

Leonard's  acute  sensibility  in  all  that  concerned 
his  birth,  deeply  wounded  by  Mrs.  Avenel 's  allu- 
sions, which  he  comprehended  better  than  his  uncle 
did,  was  also  kept  on  the  edge  by  the  suspense  to 
which  he  was  condemned  by  Harley's  continued 
silence  as  to  the  papers  confided  to  that  nobleman. 
It  seemed  to  Leonard  almost  unaccountable  that 
Harley  should  have  read  those  papers — be  in  the 
same  town  with  himself— and  yet  volunteer  no 
communication.  At  length  he  wrote  a  few  lines 
to  Lord  L'Estrange,  bringing  the  matter  that  con- 
cerned him  so  deeply  before  llarley's  recollection, 
and  suggesting  his  own  earnest  interest  in  anjr  in- 
formation that  could  supply  the  eaps  and  omissions 
of  the  desultory  fra^ents.  Imriey,  in  replying 
to  this  note,  said,  with  apparent  reason,  **  that  it 
would  require  a  long  personal  interview  to  discuss 
the  subject  referred  to,  and  that  such  an  interview, 
in  the  thick  of  the  contest  between  himself  and  a 
candidate  opposed  to  the  Lansmere  party,  would  be 
sure  to  get  wind,  be  ascribed  to  political  intrigues, 
be  impossible  otherwise  to  explain — and  embarrass 
all  the  interests  confided  to  their  respective  charge. 
That  for  the  rest,  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of 
Leonard's  anxiety,  which  must  now  mainly  be  to 
see  justice  done  to  the  dead  parent,  and  learn  the 
name,  station,  and  character  of  the  parent  vet  sur- 
viving. And  in  this  Harley  trusted  to  assist  him 
as  soon  as  the  close  of  the  poll  would  present  a  suit- 
able occasion."  The  letter  was  unlike  Harley's 
former  cordial  tone  ;  it  was  hard  and  dry.  Leonard 
respected  L'Estrange  too  much  to  own  to  himself 
that  it  was  unfeeling.  With  all  his  rich  generosity 
of  nature,  he  sought  excuses  for  what  he  declined 
to  blame.  Perhaps  something  in  Helen's  manner 
or  words  had  led  Harley  to  suspect  that  she  sUli 
cherished  too  tender  an  interest  in  the  companion 
of  her  childhood  ;  perhaps  under  this  coldness  of 
expression  there  lurked  the  burning  anguish  of 
je^ousy.  And,  oh  Leonard  so  well  understood, 
and  could  so  nobly  compassionate,  even  in  bis 
prosperous  rival,  that  torture  of  the  most  agoniz- 
ing of  human  passions,  in  which  all  reasoningn 
follow  the  distorted  writhing  of  our  pain. 

And  Leonard  himself,  amidst  his  other  causes  of 
disquiet  was  at  once  so  gnawed  and  so  humbled  by 
his  own  jealousy.  Helen,  he  knew,  was  Btill  under 
the  same  roof  as  Harley.  They,  the  Ixitrothed, 
could  see  each  other  daily,  hourly.  He  would 
soon  hear  of  their  marriage.  She  would  be  borne 
afar  from  the  very  sphere  of  his  existence— carried 
intoa  loflier  region — accessible  only  to  his  dreams. 
And  yet,  to  be  jealous  of  one  to  whom  both  Helen 
and  himself  were  under  such  obligations,  debased 
him  in  his  own  esteem--jealou8y  here  was  so  like 
ingratitude.  But  for  Harley,  what  could  have 
become  of  Helen,  left  to  his  boyish  charge  ? — he  who 
had  himself  been  compelled,  in  despair,  to  think  of 
sending  her  from  his  side,  to  be  reared  into  smile- 
less  youth  in  his  mother's  humble  cottage,  while 
he  faced  fiimine  alone,  gazing  on  the  terrible  river, 
from  the  bridge  by  which  he  had  once  begged  for 
very  alms — begged  of  that  Audley  Egerton,  to 
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whom  he  was  now  opposed  as  an  equal ; — or  flying 
firom  the  fiend  that  glared  at  him  under  the  lids 
of  the  haunting  Chatterton.  No,  jealousy  here  was 
more  than  aeonj — it  was  degradation,  it  was  crime ! 
But,  ah  !  if  Helen  were  happy  in  these  splendid 
nuptials.  Was  he  sure  even  of  that  consolation  ? 
Bitter  was  the  thought  either  way — that  she  should 
wholly  forget  him  in  happiness  from  which  he 
stood  excluded  as  a  thing  of  sin— ror  sinfully  her- 
self remember,  and  be  wretched ! 

With  that  healthful  strength  of  will  which  is 
more  often  proportioned  to  the  susceptibility  of 
feeling  than  the  world  suppose,  the  young  man  at 
last  wrenched  himself  for  a  while  from  the  iron 
that  had  entered  into  his  soul,  and  forced  his 
thoughts  to  seek  relief  in  the  very  objects  from 
which  they  otherwise  would  have  the  most  loath- 
insly  recoiled.  He  aroused  his  imagination  to 
beuriend  his  reason ;  he  strove  to  divine  some  mo- 
tive not  explained  by  Harley,  not  to  be  referred  to 
the  mere  defeat,  by  counter^scheme,  of  scheming 
lijindal — nor  even  to  be  solved  by  any  service  to 
Audley  £eerton  which  Harley  might  evolve  from 
the  complicated  meshes  of  the  election; — some 
motive  that  could  more  interest  his  own  heart  in 
the  contest,  and  connect  itself  with  Harley's  prom- 
ised aid  in  clearing  up  the  mystery  of  his  parent- 
age. Nora^s  memoir  had  clearly  hinted  that  his 
father  was  of  rank  and  station  far  )>eyond  her  own. 
She  had  thrown  the  glow  of  her  glorious  fancies 
over  the  ambition  and  the  destined  career  of  the 
lover  in  whom  she  had  merged  her  ambition  as 
poetess,  and  her  career  as  woman.  Possibly  the 
lather  might  be  more  disused  to  own  and  to  wel- 
come the  son,  if  the  son  could  achieve  an  opening, 
and  give  promise  of  worth,  in  that  grand  world  of 
public  life  in  which  alone  reputation  takes  prece- 
dence of  rank.  Possibly,  too,  if  the  son  thus  suc- 
ceeded, and  became  one  whom  a  proud  father  could 
with  pride  acknowledge,  possibly  he  mi^ht  not 
only  secure  a  fiither^s  welcome,  but  vindicate  a 
mother's  name.  This  marria^,  which  Nora 
darkly  hinted  she  had  been  led  to  believe  was  fraud- 
ulent, might,  after  all,  have  been  legal — the  cere- 
mony concealed,  even  till  now,  by  worldly  shame 
at  disparity  of  rank.  But  if  the  son  could  make 
good  his  own  footing — there  where  rank  itself 
owned  its  chiefs  in  talent —  that  shame  might  van- 
ish. These  suppositions  were  not  improbable ;  nor 
were  they  uncongenial  to  Leonard's  experience  of 
Harley's  delicate  benignity  of  purpose.  Here,  too, 
the  image  of  Helen  allied  itself  with  those  of  his 
parents  to  support  his  courage  and  influence  his 
new  ambition.  True,  that  she  was  lost  to  him 
forever.  No  worldly  success,  no  political  honors, 
could  now  restore  her  to  his  side.  But  she  might 
hear  him  named  with  respect  in  those  circles  in 
which  alone  she  would  nereafter  move,  and  in 
which  parliamentary  reputation  ranks  higher  than 
literary  fame.  And  perhaps  in  future  years,  when 
love,  retaining  its  tenderness,  was  purified  flrom  its 
passion,  they  might  thus  meet  as  friends.  He 
might,  without  a  pang,  take  her  children  on  his 
knees,  and  say,  perhaps  in  their  old  age,  when  he 
had  climbed  to  a  social  equality  even  with  her 
hi^h-born  lord,  **  It  was  the  hope  to  regain  the 
privilege  bestowed  on  our  childhood,  that  strength- 
ened me  to  seek  distinction  when  you  and  happi- 
ness forsook  my  youth."  Thus  recorded,  the 
election,  which  had  before  seemed  to  him  so  poor 
and  vul^r  an  exhibition  of  vehement  passions  for 
petty  objects,  with  its  trumpery  of  banners  and  its 
discord  of  trumpets,  suddenly  grew  into  vivid  in- 


terest, and  assumed  dignity  and  importance.  It  h 
ever  thus  with  all  mortal  strife.  In  propcnrtion  as 
it  possesses,  or  is  void  of,  the  diviner  something 
that  quickens  the  pulse  of  the  heart,  and  elevate^ 
the  wing  of  the  imagination,  it  presents  a  mockery 
to  the  philosopher,  or  an  inspiration  to  the  bazd. 
Feel  that  something^  and  no  contest  is  mean !  Feel 
it  not,  and,  like  Byron,  you  may  class  with  tiie 
slaughter  of  CannsD  that  field,  which  at  Waterloo 
restored  the  landmarks  of  nations ;  or  may  jeer 
with  Juvenal  at  the  dust  of  Hannibal,  because  he 
sought  to  deliver  Carthage  from  ruin,  and  free  a 
wond  from  Rome. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Once,  then,  grappling  manfully  with  the  task  he 
had  undertaken,  and  constraining  himself  to  look 
on  what  Riccabocca  would  have  called  '*  the  south- 
ern side  of  things,'*  whatever  there  was  reallj 
great  in  principle  or  honorable  to  human  nature, 
deep  below  the  sordid  details  and  pitiful  interests 
apparent  on  the  face  of  the  agitated  current,  came 
Clear  to  his  vision.  The  ardor  of  those  around  him 
began  to  l^e  contagious  ;  the  generous  devotion  to 
some  cause,  apart  from  self,  which  pervades  an 
election,  and  to  which  the  poorest  voter  will  often 
render  sacrifices  that  may  be  called  sublime — the 
warm  personal  affection  which  community  of  zeal 
creates  for  the  defender  of  beloved  opinions — all 
concurred  to  dispel  that  indifference  to  party  poli- 
tics, and  counteract  that  disgust  of  their  baser 
leaven,  which  the  youn^  poet  nad  first  conceived. 
He  even  began  to  look  with  complacency,  for  itself, 
on  a  career  of  toil  and  honors  strange  to  hb  habit- 
ual labors  and  intellectual  ambition.  He  threw 
the  poetry  of  idea  within  him  (as  poets  ever  do) 
into  the  prose  of  action  to  which  he  was  hurried 
forward.  He  no  longer  opposed  Dick  Avenel  when 
that  gentleman  represented  how  detrimental  it 
would  be  to  his  business  at  Screwstown  if  he  de- 
voted to  his  country  the  time  and  the  acumen  re- 
quired by  his  mill  and  its  steam-engine  ;  and  how 
desirable  it  would  be,  on  all  accounts,  that  Leonard 
Fairfield  should  become  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentative of  the  Avenels.  **  If,  therefore,"  sakl 
Dick,  *'  two  of  us  cannot  come  in,  and  one  must 
retire,  leave  it  to  me  to  arrange  with  the  commit- 
tee that  you  shall  be  the  one  to  persist.  Oh,  never 
fear  but  what  all  scruples  of  honor  shall  be  satisfied. 
I  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  Avenels,  have  a 
word  said  against  their  representative.'' 

•*  But,"  answered  Leonard,  "  if  I  grant  this,  I 
fear  that  you  have  some  intention  of  suflferine  the 
votes  that  your  resignation  would  release,  to  livor 
Leslie  at  the  expense  of  Egerton." 

"  What  the  deuce  is  Egerton  to  you  ?" 

*'  Nothing,  except  through  my  gratitude  to  hb 
friend.  Lord  L'Estrange." 

"  Pooh  !  I  will  tellyou  a  secret.  Levy  infijnns 
me  privately  that  L 'Estrange  will  be  well  satisfied 
if  the  choice  of  Lansmere  fall  upon  Leslie  instead 
of  £^erton ;  and  I  think  I  convinced  my  lord — for 
I  saw  him  in  London — that  Egerton  would  have 
no  chance,  thoi^h  Leslie  might." 

**  I  must  think  that  Lord  L'Estrange  would 
resist  to  the  utmost  any  attempt  to  prefer  Leslie— 
whom  he  despises — to  Egerton,  whom  he  honora. 
And,  so  thinking,  I  too  would  resist  it,  as  you 
may  judge  by  the  speeches  which  have  so  prev<MBed 
your  displeasure." 

*<  Let  us  cut  short  a  yam  of  talk  which,  when  it 
comes  to  likings  and  dislikings,  might  last  to 
almighty  crack ;  I  'U  ask  you  to  do  nothing  that 
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iiOrd  L'EstraDgo  docs  not  sanction.  Will  that  sat- 
isfy yoo?" 

*<  Certainly,  provided  I  am  assured  of  the  sano- 
tioo." 

And  now,  the  important  day  preceding  the  poll, 
the  day  in  which  the  candidates  were  to  be  formal- 
ly nominated,  and  meet  each  other  in  all  the  cere- 
mony of  declared  rivalship,  dawned  at  last. 

The  town-hall  was  the  place  selected  for  the 
occasion  ;  and,  before  sunrise,  all  the  streets  were 
resonant  with  music,  and  gay  with  banners. 

Audley  Egerton  felt  that  he  could  not — without 


incurring  some  just  sarcasm  on  his  dread  to  face 
the  constituency  he  had  formerly  represented,  and 
by  the  malcontents  of  which  he  had  been  burned 
in  effigy — absent  himself  from  the  town-hall,  as  be 
had  done  from  balcony  and  hostel.  Painful  as  it 
was  to  confront  Nora's  brother,  and  wrestle  in 
public  f^inst  all  the  secret  memories  that  knit  the 
strife  ofthe  present  contest  with  tbe  anguish  that 
recalled  the  first — still,  the  thing  must  be  done  ; 
and  it  was  the  English  habit  o?  his  life  to  face 
with  courage  whatever  he  had  to  do. 


THE  SOLITARY  WORSHIPPER. 

A  rfngle  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  ia  Boston  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  their  place  of  worship  for  some  years  after  all  his 
flrilQiir-worshippers  were  dead. 

Alone  and  silent  there  he  sat, 

Within  the  house  of  prayer  ; 
¥here  once  with  him  his  brethren  met, 

In  silent  worship  there, 
rhey  all  had  gone  ;  the  young  and  old 

Were  gathered  to  the  dead  ; 
Se  saw  no  more  their  friendly  looks, 

He  heard  no  more  their  tread. 
Yet  still  he  loved,  as  came  the  day, 

When  they  were  wont  to  meet. 
To  tread  the  old  &miliar  way, 

And  take  his  'customed  seat. 
Plain  was  the  place,  an  humble  hall, 

In  which  he  sat  alone  ; 
The  show  of  forms,  the  pride  of  art. 

To  him  were  all  unknown. 
No  organ  pealed  its  solemn  notes. 

No  choir  the  stillness  broke, 
No  preacher  read  the  sacred  page, 

Or  to  his  hearer  spoke  ; 
He  needed  not  these  outward  things 

To  wake  the  reverent  mind. 
For  other  ends  than  such  as  this. 

They  seemed  to  him  designed. 
In  silence,  gathered  to  himself. 

The  Spirit  he  implored. 
And  without  speech,  or  outward  sign^ 

The  Father  he  adored. 
And  to  his  mind  was  opened  then 

The  meaning  of  the  word, 
•*  Ask  and  receive,**  **  seek  ye  and  find," 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 
That  Spirit  stren^hened  and  consoled, 

And  gave  him  mward  sight; 
And  on  his  lonely,  darkenwl  path 

It  threw  a  heavenly  light 
No  more  alone  !  For  he  had  come 

To  Zion*s  holy  hill. 
The  city  ofthe  Living  God, 

That  saints  and  angels  fill. 
The  elders  there,  with  silver  locks. 

The  sisters*  modest  grace. 
The  young  in  all  their  innocence. 

With  glory  filled  the  place  ; 
No  cloud  of  sorrow  or  of  care 

A  soul  had  ever  known. 
That  in  that  happy  band  he  saw. 

Nor  felt  it  e*er  alone. 
Their  looks  of  peace,  and  love  unchanged 

Assured  his  trembling  soul ; 
And  bade  him  banish  every  hv. 

And  every  doubt  control. 
With  them  again  as  when  on  earth 

He  held  communion  sweet ; 
And,  by  their  sympathy  was  made 

For  heaven's  own  worship  meet     J.  Y. 


From  Chambers'  JonroaL 
THE  DAY  OF  REST. 

Rest,  rest !  it  is  the  Day  of  Rest — there  needs  no  book 

to  tell 
The  truth  that  every  thoughtful  eye,  each  heart  can 

read  so  well ; 
Rest,  rest !  it  is  the  Sabbath  mom,  a  quiet  fills  the 

air. 
Whose  whispered  voice  of  peace  repeats  that  rest  is 

everywhere. 

0  weary  heart !  0  heart  of  woe  !  raise  np  thy  ♦x)il- 

wom  brow  ; 
The  fields,  the  trees,  the  very  breeze — they  all  are 

resting  now  ; 
The  air  is  still,  there  is  no  sound,  save  that  unceasing 

hum, 
That  insect  song  of  summer-time  that  from  the  woods 

doth  come. 

And  even  that  seems  fidnter  now,  like  voices  fiir 
away, 

As  though  they  only  sang  of  rest,  and  labored  not  to- 
day ; 

The  hum  of  bees  seems  softer,  too,  from  out  the  dear 
blue  heaven. 

As  if  the  lowliest  creatures  knew  this  day  for  rest 
was  given. 

The  spaoions  tracts  of  meadow-land,  ai  bean-fields, 
and  of  wheat. 

And  all  the  glebe,  are  undisturbed  by  sound  of  la- 
bor's feet; 

The  cotter  in  his  Sunday  garb,  with  peace  within  his 
breast. 

Roams  idly  by  the  garden-side,  and  feels  himself  at 
rest 

The  streams,  the  trees,  the  woods,  the  breeae,  the  bird, 

and  roving  bee. 
Seem  all  to  brea^e  a  softer  sound,  a  holier  melody  ; 
Yon  little  church,  too,  tells  of  rest,  to  all  the  summer 

air. 
For  the  bell  long  since  has  ceased  to  peal  that  called 

to  praise  and  prayer. 

But  while  I  stand  'mid  these  tall  elms,  a  sound  comes 

creeping  near. 
That  faUs  like  music  heard  in  dreams  upon  my  charmed 

ear  ; 
Like  music  heard  in  dreams  of  heaven,  that  sacred 

sound  doth  steal 
From  where  the  old  church  aisles  repeat  the  organ's 

solemn  peaL 

Now  Heaven  be  praised  !  a  gracious  boon  is  this  sweet 

rest  to  me— 
How  many  shall  this  truth  repeat  to-day  on  bended 

knee! 
How  many  a  weary  heart  it  cheers,  how  many  an 

aemng  breast : 
Now  Heaven  be  praised,  a  gracious  boon  is  this  sweet 

Day  of  Rest! 
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rrom  the  Spectator,  tribe,  80  far  08  their  stolidity  enables  them  to 

ST.  John's  YILLAQE  lies  in  EQYPT.*  cheat;  but  he  traces  their  faults  to  their  rulers, 

and  thinks  they  would  be  better  in  better  circum- 

It  is  a  law  in  material  production  that  you  can  stances — a  proposition  that  might  be  predicated 

only  get  one  first-rate  article  out  of  one  subject-  of  manj  peoples.   The  oppression  under  which  they 

matter.     The  second  pressure  of  the  grape  is  poor  groan  is,  however,  of  the  harshest ;  for  their  rulers 

compared  with  the  first  yield  ;  if  you  venture  a  are  not  their  countrymen,  and  the  contempt  of  a 

third,  you    only  get  wish-wash  ;  and   a  second  superior  to  an  inferior  race  seems  to  mingle  with 

brewing  gives  nothing  better  than  small  beer.     A  their  treatment,  though  not  consciouslv.    Tyranny 

similar  result  follows   when  the   nature   of  the  in  the  high  pixxiuces  tyranny  in  the  low,  and  the 

article  does  not  admit  of  depreciation.     Gold  is  bastinado  is  ever  at  work.     This  is  a  tax-gathering 

gold,  but  you  find  less  of  it  when  somebody  has  scene  : — 
been  before  you  in  the  digging,  till  at  last  the 

produce  does  not  pay  ;  and^  makes  no  difference  ,.  This  subject  of  beating  is  unpleasant,  and  I  wiU 

Sr,  as  Paddy  might  phrase  it,  you  've  been  before  ^"^^^  '\^^  o°f  •    The  stick  govenis  China   says 

▼ourself     •'       °      '^                 "^  Montesquieu  ;  the  naboot  governs  Egypt.    It  is  a 

Mr.  Bayle  St.  John  has  tried  to  make  too  much  f'!^^  to  suppose  that  the  punishment  is  always  m- 
T^  r^^  ^  ^^  "  .  ^  ,rr  ";•*'*'''  .  ^1  flicted  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  I  believe  it  is  more 
out  of  iiypt  as  a  subject.  His  journey  to  the  common  to  horse  the  patients  in  true  Eton  style.  Few 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  gave  us  travel  m  Egypt,  ^en  can  boast  of  not  having  smarted  at  one  or  other 
His  two  years'  Residence  m  a  Levantine  Family  extremity— if,  indeed,  impunity  be  a  subject  of  con- 
presented  the  results  of  his  observation  on  Egyptian  gratulation.  The  fellahs  are  proud  of  the  number  of 
town  life  and  character,  but  in  a  wav,  as  we  ob-  blows  they  receive,  because  they  generally  suffer  in  a 
served  in  a  notice  at  the  time,  which  would  not  good  cause — the  refusal  to  pay  excessive  taxes.  These 
bear  much  repetition.  Had  he  in  the  present  work  "  village  Hampdens"  know  perfectly  well  that  tran- 
stuck  to  his  nominal  subject,  Village  Life,  he  in-  qnil  payment  would  only  generate  increased  demands, 
deed  might  have  sketehed  a  mode  of  existence  and  they  rarely  come  down  with  the  money  until  they 
which  he  had  formerly  left  untouched  ;  but  he  has  ^^^e  ^«en  ^own  themselves.  It  is  curious  to  see  the 
not  confined  himself  to  his  text,  and  he  has  fallen  ?«»et  family  way  in  which,  this  important  matter  is 
back  upon  the  leavings  of  his  other  books.     The  ransiwted  in  the  pa^lm-shad^ 

r               1      r  irn         r  r   •     r«^  .  *  :»  «  .,>««««««  tered  hamlet  ;  and  how  one  sufferer,  having  paid  his 

framework  of  Village  Lifem  Egypt  is  a  passage  ^^^^^^  quarterly  contribution,  goes  knd  sqSats  down 

up   the  Nile   as  for  as   the   Cataracte ;  and,  by  ^^  ^ell  as  he  is  able,  to  see  the  same  g^me  phiyed 

rigidly  adhering  to  his  avowed  object,  sketehing  ^^,^^  ^^^^^  ^j^j^  another.     His  countenance,  though 

the  villages  and  villagers  as  he  passed  alon^,  Mr.  gtm  wincing  with  pain,  betrays,  nevertheless,  a  con- 

St.  John  might  have  produced  a  sufficient  picture  sciousness  of  duty  performed  ;  and  whilst  accepting  a 

of  the  Fellahs.     The  same  end  could  have  been  pipe  from  some  expectant  rate  payer,  he  slily  congrat- 

reached  by  a  general  account  sprinkled  with  native  ulates  himself  on  having  saved  the  few  fuddahs  which 

tales  and  incidental  sketches,  without  the  frame-  he  had  held  in  reserve  under  his  tongue,  in  case  the 

work  of  travel.      The  author  has  adopted  both  torture  became  too  exquisite.     Meanwhile  the  sheikh, 

modes,  and  combined  with  each  as  much  of  ex-  burly  and  fat,  with  paternal  solicitude  and  main  ap- 

traneous  matter    as  he  has  allowed  to  his  main  peals  to  Allah  and  his  Pi-ophet,  exhorts  all  whom  it 

subject.     Disquisitions  about  Mehemet  AH  and  his  "^^7  concern  to  think  of  their  latter  ends  ;  and  having 

rult-the  misery  that  rule  produced,  and  its  failure  collected  at  length  about  the  sum  requu^,  retiree 

in  effecting  ite  o'wn  objecte^^mparisons^^^^^^^^^^  rkSb^cTa^^Se';^^^^^^^^^^ 

tal  and  European  life  and  character,  with  hits  at  ^^^le  niboot  again  comes  into  play,  and  the  Naiir 

the  civilized  man,  feir  enough  but  out  of  place,  as  avenges  the  poor  fellah  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 

well  as  numerous  discussions,  and  descriptions  ot  To  this  tune  the  dollars  travel  gently  towards  the 

Egyptian  scenery  and   antiquities — occupy  some  treasurer,  and  used  of  old  to  arrive  about  in  time  to 

half  of  the  whole.     In  fact,  Mr.  St.  John  only  buy  Miss  Nefeesa  a  necklace  of  Orient  pearls,  or 

fairly  starts  from  Cairo  on  his  voyage  towards  the  Madame  Nailet  a  service  of  plate  fW)m  Storr  and 

end  of  his  first  volume.  Mortimer's — as  now  to  furnish  a  succession  of  flimsy 

An  ill-arranged  plan  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  palaces,  or  provide  an  elegant  oampanella  for  the 

deficient  interest  in  much  of  the  work.     In  the  viceroyal  breed  of  pigeons. 

disquisitional  part  there  is  a  want  of  soUditv  in  the  ^^^^  ^  gj^^jlar  sketohes  of  village  Ufa, 
matter  and  a  dash  of  flippancy  m  the  stylo.  As  ^^^  ^^  g^  j^^n  further  illustrates  the  subject  by 
long  as  the  subject  has  weight  and  interest  m  ^^  ^^  These,  wo  think,  are  among  the 
Itself,  it  loses  nothing  by  Mr.  St.  John  s  treat-  test  parte  of  the  book  ;  for  they  seem  to  exhibit 
ment ;  the  writer  has  been  too  long  m  the  East  j^  ^„  ^^i^  incidente,  manners  and  feel- 
not  to  have  cauffht  the  Oriental  manner  and  form  j  ^f  ^.^e  people,  while  the  adventures  show  the 
of  thought  so  that  he  maintains  a  dramatic  keep-  ^^^^^  ^^^\^^^^  -^^^^  ^^en  they  pass  beyond  the 
ing.  In  the  disquisitional  passages,  especially  bounds  of  their  experience ;  what  is  beit  of  all, 
where  the  value  depends  upon  the  soundness  of  the  ^hey  are  amusing.  Some  of  the  stories  are  de- 
judgment  and  weight  of  the  infused  matter,  the  signed  to  show  the  stupidity  of  the  rustic  compared 
composition  does  not  rise  above  the  lucubrations  with  the  keenness  of  a  townsman.    The  tale  from 


a  better  race  than  traveUers  represent  them.    It  is  iJ  m11  wme  fowli.^Sutiets^robber^Tis'po^tr^ 

true  that  they  are  a  lazy ,  lying,  pilfering,  cheatmg,  ^^  j^jg  ^^iAiuM  to  boot.    A  Caireen  wag  hears  hii 

story,  feeds  and  dotiies  him,  and  gives  nim  a  oos- 

•  Village  Life  in  Elgypt,  with  Sketohes  of  the  Said.  By  metio  to  sell  to  his  villagers,  which  will  cause  their 

Bayle  St.  John,  Auihor  of  "Two  Tears'  BeBidenoe  in  a  b^tfda  and  wits  to  increase. 
Levantine  Family,"  "  Adventures  in  the  Libyan  Desert," 

Ao.    In  two  volomes.    Published  by  Chapman  and  Hall.  ^ak  Hak  thanked  bis  benefitctor,  and  departing 
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with  the  case  returned  to  his  Tillage,  where  he  an- 
nounced what  he  had  for  sale  before  the  whole  as- 
sembled  population.  To  his  surprise  they  all  burst 
out  laughing,  and  made  fun  of  him.  He  returned 
desponding  to  his  adopted  mother*s  house,  and  the 
world  was  black  before  his  face  ;  but  presently  the 
sheikh  sent  privately  to  buy  a  small  packet ;  and  then 
the  barber  ;  and  then  the  tobacco-seller  ;  and  then 
the  coffee-house-keeper  ; — all  in  private.  In  fJEict, 
before  the  evening,  the  whole  of  his  merchandise  was 
sold ;  and  every  man  in  Kafr  Hemmir  went  to  bed 
with  his  chin  steeped  in  the  cosmetic,  each  believing 
that  both  his  beard  and  his  wisdom  would  have 
doubled  in  length  next  morning. 

I  wish  I  could  reproduce  the  pantomime  by  which 
the  morning  scene  was  described  ;  the  snorings,  the 
grunts,  the  yawns,  the  impatience  for  the  dawn  ;  for 
it  appears  all  the  patients  had  been  ordered  to  keep 
their  jaws  carefully  wrapped  up  until  daylight.  At 
length  the  wished-for  moment  arrived. 

Then  they  all  up-rose,  and  hastily  taking  off  cloths, 
which  had  nearly  stifled  them,  found  that  their  beards 
came  off  likewise  !  They  clapped  their  hands  to  their 
chins,  and  felt  them  to  be  as  smooth  as  their  knees  ; 
they  jogged  their  wives,  and  were  greeted  by  screams 
of  laughter  ;  they  ran  out  into  the  streets,  and 
learned  the  truth,  that  the  whole  population  had  been 
rendered  beardless  by  ointment  wmch  the  Caireen  wag 
had  given  to  Hak  Hak.  As  all  were  equally  unfor- 
tunate, all  laughed  ;  but  they  resolved  to  punish  the 
unlucky  hunchback.  He  was  called  before  the  sheikh , 
where  the  elders  of  the  village  had  assembled  ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  circle  of  smooth  faces,  could  not  help 
giggling. 

* '  He  laughetli ,  because  he  hath  defiled  our  beards  !  *  * 
exclaimed  the  conclave.  *'  It  is  necessary  to  put  him 
to  death.  Wo  are  all  friends  here  ;  let  us  thrust  him 
into  a  bag,  carry  him  to  the  river,  and  throw  him  in, 
BO  that  no  more  may  be  heard  of  him.'* 

This  idea  was  unanimously  accepted  ;  and  Hak  Hak, 
in  spite  of  his  struggles,  was  carried  away  in  a  sack, 
across  an  ass"  back,  towards  the  river.  About  noon 
his  guards  stopped  to  rest,  and,  lying  down,  fell  asleep, 
leaving  the  hunchback  still  in  his  sack.  Now  it 
happened,  that  an  old  man,  bent  nearly  two-double, 
oame  driving  by  an  immense  flock  of  sheep  ;  and 
seeing  these  people  asleep,  and  a  sack  standing  up 
in  the  middle  ;  was  moved  by  curiosity  to  draw  near 
it 

Hak  Hak  had  managed  to  open  it  a  little  and  to  look 
out  with  one  eye  ;  which  observing,  the  old  shepherd 
marvelled,  saying,  "  A  bag  with  an  eye  did  I  never  see 
before.*' 

He  deniandc^l,  in  a  low  voice,  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  this.  The  eye  became  a  mouth,  and  replied, 
*'  I  am  the  unfortunate  Hak  Hak,  whom  these  people 
are  fciking  by  force  to  marry  the  Sultan's  daughter." 

"  What  !*'  said  the  old  man,  who  liad  married 
thirty- three  wives  in  the  course  of  his  life  ;  "  and  dost 
thou  repine  at  such  good  fortune?" 

**  So  much,  that  I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  find  a 
substitute." 

**  Would  not  I  do  perfectly  well?"  quoth  the 
shepherd.  **  I  am  not  very  old  ;  I  have  two  teeth 
left,  and  one  of  my  eyes  is  good  enough  ;  but  they 
would  not  take  me  in  exchange." 

"  Oh,  yes,  wallah,  they  would,  if  you  call  yourself 
Hak  Hak  ;  it  appeareth  that  the  name  is  fortunate, 
and  I  have  been  chosen  only  on  this  account.  Untie 
the  bag,  and  let  me  out." 

The  shepherd,  whose  hands  trembled  from  age  and 
excitement,  liberated  Hak  Hak,  made  him  a  present 
of  his  flock,  and  bade  him  tie  the  bttf  very  tightly, 
lest  the  change  should  be  discovered.  The  hunchback 
did  as  he  was  desired,  and  hastened  to  retire  with  his 
sheep.  Meanwhile,  the  villagers,  waking  up,  threw 
their  prisoner  again  upon  the  ass,  and,  proceeding  on 
their  journey,  plunged  the  poor  old  man  into  the 


I  river,  just  as  he  was  dreaming  with  defight  of  his  first 
interview  with  the  Sultan's  dUiughter  ;  how  he  would 
smile  and  look  pleasant,  and  how  she  would  bid  him 
be  of  good  cheer. 

This  was  thought  a  particularly  amusing  incident. 
There  is  little  respect  for  human  life  in  the  East,  and 
the  hunchback  was  considered  to  have  done  a  very 
clever  thing.  The  great  point  of  the  joke  was,  that 
just  as  the  poor  old  shepherd  opened  his  mouth  to 
address  his  imaginary  bride,  it  was  filled  with  cold 
water  ;  and  the  Tantawi  represented,  with  horrible 
contortions,  deemed  highly  comic,  the  somewhat  tardy 
disenchantment  of  the  drowning  man. 

It  is  not  only  the  Orientals  that  will  be  amused 
with  the  misfortune  of  the  old  shepherd  ;  and  the 
cause  seems  to  be  that  he  has  brought  it  on  him- 
self by  his  egregious  vanity,  and  by  being  a  will- 
ing party  to  a  double  fraud.  True,  he  is  fooliah ; 
but  m  fiction  as  in  real  Hfe,  weakness  under  most 
circumstances  excites  little  sympathy,  if  it  escape 
being  esteemed,  according  to  circomstances,  afirait 
or  a  crime. 


A  Ball  at  Geobgetown. — When  the  governor  and 
his  lady  and  guests  arrived  at  the  ball-room,  we  were 
received  by  the  stewards,  and  marshalled,  two  and 
two,  through  lines  of  grinning  blacks,  to  the  end  of 
the  ball-room,  where  a  dais  was  prepared  for  their 
excellencies.  The  room  was  crowued,  but  was  very 
select — ^no  whites  but  those  belonging  to  the  gov- 
ernor's party  bang  admitted.  When  the  governor 
was  seated,  a  loyal  mechanic,  the  Adonis  of  the  oom- 
pany,  dreesed  in  resplendent  patent  leathers,  white 
waistcoat,  and  a  neckcloth  that  Brummel  might  have 
been  proud  of,  glisaed  from  the  end  of  the  room, 
through  a  lane  that  was  kept  clear  for  him  by  the 
stewards,  up  to  the  governor.  At  first  I  expected  a 
pas  setU,  but  was  soon  undeceived ;  for,  drawing 
himself  up,  and  throwing  himself,  as  Monsieur  Jabot 
says,  en  position,  his  right  leg  well  out,  his  left  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  his  right  gracefully  extended  toward 
the  exalted  personage  he  was  addressing,  he  repeated 
by  heart  a  magniloquent  address,  full  of  long  words 
and  sentences,  untrammelled  by  any  stops,  compli- 
menting the  governor  on  his  '*  transparent"  intelleet, 
and  thanking  him  and  his  "  amiable  consort"  for  the 
unwearied  patience  with  which  they  had  listened  to 
his  **  preluminary  address,"  and  concluding  by  pro- 
posing three  times  three  for  her  gracious  majesty^ 
whom  God  preserve ! 

After  the  governor  had  responded  in  a  gracious 
speech,  we  were  requested  to  procure  partners  for  a 
quadrille.  I  solicited  the  hand  of  Miss  Floriana,  and 
was  accepted  with  a  graceful  curtsey,  and  '*  Much 
pleasure,  sar ;"  and  was  cheered  and  supported 
through  the  Herculean  labors  of  a  dignity  quadrille 
by  a  "soft  black  hand"  pressing  my  arm.  Miss 
floriana's  **  get  up"  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  in  the  room ;  this  I  told  her,  but  she  was  talij 
convinced  of  that  fiict  before.  Her  toilet  consisted  of 
a  low  white  muslin  dress,  with  a  prodigal  display  of 
black  charms,  white  satin  shoes,  and  no  stockings  ; 
while  her  h^-dress  was  of  pomegranate  flowers, 
stuck  thick  into  a  head  of  such  determined  woolliness, 
that  a  weight  of  several  pounds  at  the  extremity  of 
each  hair  would  have  been  required  to  straighten  it. 
When  the  quadrille  was  finished,  the  guests  were  sup- 
plied with  a  glass  of  champagne,  which,  as  I  was  very 
thirsty,  I  drank  myself,  and  received  a  severe  wig- 
ging, not  more  severe,  however,  than  I  deserved,  from 
Miss  Floriana,  in  consequence,  for  drmking  it  myself 
instead  of  offering  it  to  her<  After  dancing  with  Miss 
Penelope  and  Miss  Theresa,  '*  exhausted  nature  could 
no  more,"  and  I  retired  from  what  I  felt  to  be  an 
unequal  contest  with  the  black  beaux  of  Georgetown. 
— Sullivan*s  Rambles. 
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AN   OPIUM  FACTORY. 

At  Ghazecpore,  one  hot  and  windy  day,  I  went 
down  to  the  **  opium  go-downs"  or  stores.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  hot  and  windy  day  at  Ghazeepore, 
if  it  should  ever  be  thought  suitable  for  invalids 
or  others,  may  be  inhaled  in  England  by  any  one 
who  will  stand  at  the  open  dour  of  an  oven  and 
breathe  a  fog  of  fried  sand  cunningly  blown  there- 
from. After  a  two  miles*  drive  through  heat,  and 
wind,  and  sand,  and  odoriferous  bazar,  we — I  and 
two  friends — found  our  way  to  a  practicable  breach 
or  gateway  in  a  high  railing  by  which  the  store- 
house is  surrounded.  A  faint  scent  as  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  assailed  our  noses  as  we  entered 
the  court  of  the  go-down ;  as  for  the  go-down 
itself,  it  was  a  group  of  long  buildings  fashioned  in 
the  common  Indian  style,  Venetian-doored,  and 
having  a  great  deal  more  door  than  wall.  In 
and  out  and  about  these  doors  there  was  a  move- 
ment of  scantily  clad  coolies  (porters^  bearing  on 
their  heads  large  earthen  vessels ;  tnese  vessels, 
carefully  sealed,  contained  opium  firesh  out  of  the 
poppy  district.  Poppy-heaaed — I  mean  red-tur- 
oaned — accountants  Dustled  about,  while  Burkun- 
dav  (or  policemen)  whose  brains  appeared  to  be  as 
fttU  of  drowsiness  as  any  jar  in  the  go-down,  were 
lazily  lounging  about,  with  their  swords  beside 
them,  or  else  mstened  in  sleep  beside  their  swords. 

The  doorway  was  shown  to  us  through  which 
we  should  get  at  the  **  Sahib,"  or  officer  on  duty. 
Entering  the  doorway,  we  pushed  through  a  crowd 
of  natives  into  an  atmosphere  drugged  powerfully 
with  the  scent  of  opium.  The  memrors  of  the 
crowd  were  all  carrying  tin  vessels ;  each  vessel 
was  half  full  of  opium,  in  the  form  of  a  black, 
sticky  dough,  and  contained  also  a  ticket  showing 
the  name  of  the  grower,  a  specimen  of  whose 
opium  was  therein  presented,  with  the  names 
of  the  village  and  district  in  which  it  was  grown. 

The  can-oearers,  eager  as  cannibals,  all  crowded 
around  a  desk,  at  which  their  victim,  a  gentleman 
on  duty,  sat.  Cans  were  flowing  in  from  all  sides. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  Sahib  stood  a  native 
Mephistopheles,  with  sleeves  tucked  up,  who 
daited  his  hand  into  the  middle  of  each  can  as  it 
came  near,  pawed  the  contents  with  a  mysterious 
rapidity,  extracted  a  bit  of  the  black  dough, 
carried  it  brisklv  to  his  nose,  and  instantly  pro- 
nounced in  English  a  number  which  the  Sahio,  who 
has  faith  in  his  familiar,  inscribed  at  once  in  red 
ink  on  the  ticket.  As  I  approached,  Mephisto- 
pheles was  good  enough  to  hold  a  dainty  morsel  to 
my  nose,  and  call  upon  me  to  express  the  satbfac- 
tion  of  a  gourmand.  It  was  a  lump  of  the  finest, 
I  was  told.  So  readily  can  this  native  tell  by  the 
feel  of  opium  whether  foreign  substance  has  been 
added,  and  so  readily  can  he  distinguish  by  the 
smell  its  quality,  that  this  test  by  A^phistopheles 
is  rarely  found  to  differ  much  in  its  result  from  the 
more  elaborate  test  presently  to  be  described.  The 
European  official,  who  was  working  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  a  hundred,  would  be  unable  to  remain 
longer  than  four  hours  at  his  desk ;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  another  would  come  to  release  him,  and 
jissume  his  place. 

Out  of  each  can,  when  it  was  presented  for  the 
first  rough  test,  a  small  portion  or  the  dough  vras 
taken,  to  be  carried  off  into  another  room.  Into 
this  room  we  were  introduced,  and  found  the  ther- 
mometer working  its  way  up  from  a  hundred  and 
ten  degrees  to  a  hundred  ana  twenty.    On  oar  left. 


as  we  entered,  was  a  table,  whereat  about  half-a- 
dozen  natives  sat,  weighing  out,  in  measored 
portions  of  (me  hundred  grains,  the  specimen  that 
had  been  just  sent  to  him  out  of  the  chamber  of 
cans.  Each  portion  of  a  hundred  grains  was 
placed,  as  it  was  weighed,  upon  a  smafi  plate  by 
itself,  with  its  own  proper  ticket  by  its  siae.  The 
plates  were  in  the  next  place  carried  to  another 
part  of  the  chamber,  fitted  up  with  the  steam 
baths — not  unlike  tables  in  appeamnce — and  about 
these  baths  or  tables  boys  were  sitting,  who,  with 
spatulas,  industriously  spread  the  opium  over  each 
plate,  as  though  the  plate  were  bread,  and  the 
opium  upon  it  were  a  piece  of  butter.  This  being 
done  over  the  steam-bath,  caused  the  water  to 
depart  out  of  the  drug,  and  lefl  upon  the  plate  a 
dry  powder,  which,  being  weighed,  and  found  to 
be  about  twenty-three  grains  lighter  by  the  loss 
of  moisture,  is  called  standard  opium.  If  the 
hundred  grains  after  evaporation  leave  a  residue 
of  more  tnan  seventy-seven,  the  manufacturer  is 
paid  a  higher  price  for  his  more  valuable  sample ; 
if  the  water  be  found  in  excess,  the  price  paia  tot 
the  opium-dough  is,  of  course,  lower  than  the 
standi.  I  thought  it  a  quaint  sight  when  I 
watehed  the  chattering  young  chembto  naked  to 
the  waist,  at  work  over  their  heated  tables,  grind- 
ing vigorously  with  their  blunt  knife-blades  over 
what  appeared  to  be  a  yerj  dirty  set  of  cheese- 
plates.  But  the  heat  of  this  room  was  so  great 
that  we  felt  in  our  own  bodies  what  was  taking  place 
about  us,  and  before  there  had  been  time  for  the 
reduction  of  each  hundred  grains  of  our  own  flesh 
to  the  standard  seventy-seven,  we  beat  a  retreat 
from  the  chamber  of  evaporations. 

With  the  curiosity  of  Bluebeard  *8  wives  we  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  mysteries  of  the  next  cham- 
ber. It  was  full  of  vats,  and  in  the  vats  was 
opium,  and  over  the  vats  were  ropes  depending 
from  the  ceiling,  and  depending  from  the  ropes 
were  naked  men — natives — themselves  somewnat 
opium-colored,  kicking  and  stamping  lustily  within 
the  vats  upon  the  opium  ;  each  vat  was  in  fact  a 
mortar,  and  each  man  a  living  pestle,  and  in  this 
room  a  quantity  of  opium — worth  more  lacs  of 
rupees  than  I  have  ever  had  between  my  fingers — 
was  being  mixed  and  kneaded  by  the  legs  of  men, 
preparatory  to  being  made  up  into  pills.  From 
the  chamber  of  pestles,  with  curiosity  unsated,  we 
went  forward  to  peep  into  the  chamber  of  the 
pills. 

A  rush  of  imps,  in  the  tight  brown  dresses 
furnished  to  them  gratuitously  by  their  mother 
Nature,  each  imp  carrying  a  bolus  in  liis  hand  of 
about  the  size  of  a  fortv-two  pound  shot,  en- 
countered us,  and  almost  laid  us  prostrate  as  we 
entered.  This — the  fourth — chamoer  was  a  long 
and  narrow  room,  quite  full  of  busy  natives,  evefy 
tongue  industriously  talking,  and  every  finger 
nimhle  over  work.  Around  the  walls  of  this  room 
there  are  low  stools  placed  at  even  distances,  and 
upon  each  stool  a  workman  rather  squats  than  sits, 
having  before  him  a  brass  cup,  of  which  the 
interior  would  fit  one  half  of  a  bolus.  Before  each 
man  upon  a  stool  there  stands  a  man  without  a 
stool,  and  a  boy  with  a  saucer.  The  man  without 
a  stool  has  by  his  side  a  number  of  dried  poppy 
leaves,  of  which  he  takes  a  few,  and  having  moist- 
ened them  in  a  dark  gummy  liquid,  which  issimpW 
composed  of  the  washings  of  the  various  vessels 
used  in  the  establishment,  he  hands  the  moisteiMd 
poppy  leaves  to  the  man  upon  the  stool  who  sits 
oerore  the  cup.    The  man  upon  the  stool,  who  has 
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been  rubbing  the  same  liquid  gum  with  his  fingers 
over  the  inner  surface  of  the  cup — as  housekeepers, 
I  suppose,  butter  their  jelly  moulds — proceeds  to 
fit  in  two  or  three  leaves ;  then,  with  nis  fingers, 
spreads  over  them  more  gum  ;  then  adds  a  few 
leaves  more,  and  fits  them  neatly  with  his  closed 
hand  round  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  until  he  has 
made  a  good  lining  to  it.  His  companion  with- 
out the  stool  has,  in  the  mean  time,  brought  to  his 
hand  a  fixed  quantity  of  opium,  a  mass  weighing 
two  pounds,  and  this  the  genius  of  the  stool  puts 
into  the  cup ;  leaves  are  then  added  to  the  top  of 
it,  and  by  a  series  of  those  dexterous  and  inscru- 
tably rapid  twists  of  the  hand  with  which  all  cun- 
ning workmen  are  familiar,  he  rapidlv  twists  out  of 
his  cup  a  ball  of  opium,  within  a  yellowish  brown 
ooat  of  leaves,  resembling,  as  I  have  already  said, 
a  forty-two  pound  shot.  He  shoots  it  suddenly 
into  the  earthen  saucer  held  out  by  the  boy,  ana 
instantly  the  boy  takes  to  his  heels  and  scampers 
off  with  his  big  pill  of  opium,  which  is  to  be  taken 
into  the  yard  and  there  exposed  to  the  air  until  it 
fhall  have  dried.  These  pills  are  called  cakes,  but 
they  belong,  evidently,  to  the  class  of  unwholesooie 
confectionary.  A  workman  of  average  dexterity 
makes  seventy  such  cakes  in  a  day.  During  the 
manufacturing  season,  this  factory  turns  out  daily 
from  six  thousand  five  hundred  to  seven  thousand 
cakes ;  the  number  of  cakes  made  in  the  same 
iactory  in  one  season  being  altogether  about 
twenty-seven  thousand.  A  Icur^  proportion  of 
these  cakes  are  made  for  the  Chmese,  but  they  do 
not  all  agree  with  the  Chinese  digestion.  The 
manu&cture  of  the  opium  is  not  hurtful  to  the 
health  of  those  who  are  engaged  upon  the  fiictory. 

The  key  of  the  fifth  chamb^^r  being  in  our  power, 
we  continued  steadfast  in  our  enterprise,  and 
boldly  looked  into  the  chemical  test-room  of  a 
small  laboratory,  of  which  the  genius  appeared 
befi>re  us  suddenly  with  a  benign  expression  on  his 
ooontcnance,  and  ofiered  chairs.  His  clothes  are 
greatly  splashed,  and  he  is  busy  among  the  opium 
tins,  of  which  the  contents  have  been  pronounced 
suspicious  by  the  Mephistopheles  in  the  first  cham- 
ber. From  the  contents  of  one  of  these  cans  an 
assistant  takes  a  portion,  and  having  made  with  it 
a  solution  in  a  test  tube,  hands  it  to  the  chemist. 
The  chemist,  from  bottles  in  which  potent  and 
mysterious  spirits  are  locked  up,  selecting  one,  bids 
it,  by  the  mysterious  name  oi  iodine,  depart  into 
the  solution  and  declare  whether  he  finds  starch 
to  be  there.  The  iodine  spirit  does  its  bidding, 
goes  among  the  opium,  and  promptly  there  flashes 
tnrough  the  glass  a  change  of  color,  the  appointed 
siznal,  by  which  the  magic  spirit  of  the  bottle 
telegraphs  to  the  benign  genius  of  the  laboratory, 
that  **  The  grower  who  sent  this  opium  fraudu- 
lently added  flour  to  it,  in  order  to  increase  its 
weight."  The  fraud  having  been  exposed,  the 
adulterated  drug  has  a  little  red  ink  mark  made 
upon  its  ticket.  The  consequence  of  that  mark 
will  be  confiscation,  and  great  disappointment  to 
the  dealer  who  attempted  a  dishonest  increase  of 
hisgain. 

We  have  nothing  more  to  see,  but  we  have 
something  more  to  hear,  and  the  very  kind  chemist 
will  be  our  informant.  There  are  two  opiam 
agencies,  one  at  Patna  and  one  at  Ghaseepore. 
Ikdow  nothing  whatever  about  Patna.  For  the 
Gfaassepore  Agency,  the  opium  is  gprown  in  a 
district  lying  between  its  head  quarters,  Ghasee- 
pore, and  Agra.  Its  cultivation  gives  employment 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  Isr 


borers.  The  final  preparation  of  the  CTound  takes 
place  in  the  months  of  October  and  November, 
tinder  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  soil  and 
season,  twenty-four  or  twenty-six  pounds'  weight 
of  standard  opium  is  got  from  one  biggah  of  land  ; 
one  biggah  being  a  little  more  than  tnree-fifths  of 
an  acre.  Under  unfavorable  circumstances,  the 
yield  may  be  as  little  as  six  or  eight  pounds  to 
the  biggah,  the  average  produce  being  fix)m  twelve 
pounds  to  sixteen. 

To  obtain  the  opium,  as  is  well  known,  the 
capsule  of  the  poppy  is  scored  or  cut ;  the  scoring 
is  effected  with  a  peculiar  tool  that  makes  three  or 
four  (vertical  and  parallel)  wounds  at  a  single 
stroke.  This  woundins  of  the  hearts  of  the  poppies 
b  commonly  the  wonc  of  women.  The  wounds 
having  been  made,  the  quantity  of  juice  exuding 
seems  to  depend  very  much  upon  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere.  Dews  increase  the  flow,  but  while 
they  make  it  more  abundant,  they  cause  it  also 
to  be  darker  and  more  liquid.  East  winds  lessen 
the  exudation.  A  moderate  westerly  wind,  with 
dews  at  night,  is  the  condition  most  favorable  to 
the  opium  harvest,  both  as  regards  quantity  and 
quality  of  produce. 

The  average  per  centage  of  morphia  in  this 
opium  is  firom  one  and  three  quarters  to  three  and 
a  half;  of  narcotine,  from  three  quarters  to  three 
and  a  half.  These  are  the  valuable  principles  of 
the  drug.  In  some  opium,  the  per  centage  of 
morphia  runs  up  to  ten  and  three  quarters  per 
cent,  of  morphia,  and  six  per  cent,  of  narcotine. 

The  income  drawn  from  its  opium  by  the  East 
India  Company  amounts  to  some  two  and  a  half 
crores  of  rupees — two  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds 
sterling. 

ABIDE  IN  ME  AND   I  IN  TOU. 

THE  soul's  answer. 

That  mystic  word  of  thine,  oh,  Sovereign  Lord  ! 

Is  all  too  pure,  too  high,  too  deep  for  me ; 
Weary  of  striving,  and  with  longing  fiunt, 

I  breathe  it  biusk  again  in  prayer  to  thee. 

Abide  m  me,  I  pray,  and  I  in  Thee, 

From  this  good  hour,  0  leave  me  never  mors  ; 
Then  shall  the  discord  oease,  the  wound  be  healed. 

The  lifD-long  bleeding  of  the  soul  be  o'er. 

Abide  in  me— o'ershadow  by  thy  love 

Each  half-formed  purpose  and  dark  thouglit  of 
sin  ; 
Quench,  ere  it  rise,  each  selfish  low  desire. 

And  keep  my  soul  as  thine  calm  and  divine. 

As  some  rare  perftime  in  a  vase  of  clay 
Pervades  it  with  a  fragrance  not  its  own — 

So,  when  thou  dwellest  in  a  mortal  soul. 
All  heaven's  own   sweetness  seems  around  it 
thrown. 

The  soul  alone,  like  a  neglected  harp, 

Grows  out  of  tune,  and  needs  that  hand  divine  ; 

Dwell  thou  within  it,  tune  and  touch  the  chords. 
Till  every  note  and  string  shall  answer  thine. 

Abide  in  nu  ;  there  have  been  moments  pure. 
When  I  have  seen  thy  face  and  felt  thy  power  ; 

Then  evil  lost  its  grasp,  and,  passion  hushed. 
Owned  the  divine  enchantment  of  the  hour. 

These  were  but  seasons  beantifhl  and  rare  ; 

Abide  in  me-— and  they  shall  ever  be  ; 
I  pray  thee  now  ftdfil  my  earnest  prayer, 

Gome  and  abide  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee. 


Preserved  meats  and  meat-biscuits. 
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From  Chambers^  Journal. 
PRKSBRVBD   MEATS  AND   MBAT-BISCUITS. 

The  many-headed  public  look  out  for  *'  nine 
days'  wonders,"  and  speedily  allow  one  wonder  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  that  which  preceded 
it.  So  it  is  with  all  newspaper  topics,  and  so  it 
has  been  in  respect  to  the  preservcd-meat  ques- 
tion. We  all  know  how  great  was  the  excitement 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  on  this 
matter.  Ships'  accounts  overnauled ;  arctic  stores 
reexamined;  canisters  opened  and  rejected;  con- 
tracts inquired  into ;  statements  and  counter-state- 
ments published ;  questionings  of  Admiralty  officials 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  reports  published 
by  committees ;  recommendations  offered  for  future 
guidance ;  descriptions  of  the  preserving  processes 
at  different  establishments ;  all  went  the  round  of 
the  newspapers,  and  then  the  topic  was  forgotten. 
It  deserves  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  however, 
for  the  subject-matter  b  really  important  and  valu- 
able, in  respect  not  only  to  the  stores  for  ship- 
a^,  but  to  the  provisioning  of  large  or  small 
les  of  men  under  various  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

A  few  of  the  simple  laws  of  organic  chemistry 
suffice  to  account  for  the  speedy  decay  of  dead 
animal  substances,  and  for  the  methods  whereby 
this  decay  is  retarded  or  prevented.  In  organized 
substances,  the  chemical  atoms  combine  in  a  very 
complex  but  unstable  way;  several  such  atoms 
group  together  to  form  a  proximate  principle,  such 
as  gluten,  albumen,  fibrm,  &c. ;  and  several  of 
these  combine  to  form  a  complete  organic  sub- 
stance. The  chemical  rank-and-file,  so  to  speak, 
form  a  battalion,  and  two  or  more  battalions  form 
the  chemical  army.  But  it  is  a  law  in  chemistry, 
that  the  more  complex  a  substance  becomes,  the 
less  stable  is  its  constitution,  or  the  sooner  is  it 
affected  by  disturbing  inBuences.  Uence  organic 
substances  are  more  readily  decomposed  than  in- 
organic. How  striking,  ibr  instance,  are  the 
changes  easily  wrought  in  a  few  grains  of  barley ! 
They  contain  a  kind  of  starch  or  fecula;  this 
starch,  in  the  process  of  malting,  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  sugar ;  and  &om  this  malt- 
sugar,  or  transformed  starch,  may  be  obtained  ale 
or  beer,  gin  or  whiskey,  and  vinegar,  by  various 
processes  of  fermenting  and  distilling.  The  com- 
plex substance  breaks  up  through  very  slight 
causes,  and  the  simple  elements  readjust  them- 
selves into  new  groupings.  The  same  occurs  in 
animal  as  in  vegetable  substances,  but  still  more 
rapidly,  as  the  former  are  more  intricate  in  com- 
position than  the  latter,  and  are  held  together  by 
a  weaker  tie. 

What  the  *' vital  principle"  may  be,  neither 
chemists  nor  physiologists  can  tell  us  with  any 
great  degree  of  clearness ;  but  it  is  this  vital  prin- 
ciple, whatever  it  may  be,  which  prevents  decay 
in  a  living,  organic  substance,  however  complex. 
When  life  departs,  the  on-«laught  begins;  the 
defender  has  been  removed,  and  a  number  of  aft- 
sailants  make  their  appearance.  Air^  heat,  and 
moisture  are  the  principal  of  these;  they  ftttaok 
the  dead  organism,  ana  gradually  ooQvert  it  inio 
wholly  different  and  inorgaoio  compounds,  such  at 
water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  pfaosphiiretted 
hydrogen,  and  many  others.  What,  then,  would 
result  if  these  disturbers  could  be  warofed  off,  one 
or  all  ?  It  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  if 
any  one  of  the  three— air,  heat^.  moiatoro  bo 
absent,  the  decay  is  either  greatly  rotardtd  or 


indefinitely  postponed ;  and  we  shall  find  that  in 
all  antiseptic  or  preserving  processes,  the  funda- 
mental principle  has  simply  such  an  object  in 
view. 

Sometimes  the  operation  of  natural  causes  leads 
to  the  preservation  of  dead  animal  substances  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  by  excluding  one  out  of  the 
above  three  disturbing  infiuences.  If  heat  be  so 
deficient  that  the  animal  juices  become  wholly 
frozen  up,  the  substance  is  almost  proof  against 
decay.  Thus,  about  seventy  years  ago,  a  huge 
animal  was  found  imbedded  m  the  ice  in  Siberia ; 
from  a  comparison  of  its  skeleton  with  those  of 
existing  species,  Cuvier  inferred  that  this  animal 
must  have  been  antediluvian ;  and  yet)  so  com- 

Sletely  had  the  cold  prevented  putrefaction,  that 
ogs  willingly  ate  of  the  still  existing  flesh.  At 
St.  Petersburg,  when  winter  is  approaching,  the 
fish  in  the  markets  become  almost  like  blocks  of 
ice,  so  completely  are  they  frozen;  and  in  this 
state  they  will  remain  sound  for  a  lengthened 
period.  Dead  poultry,  and  other  articles  of  ani- 
mal food,  are  similarly  kept  fresh  throughout  tlie 
winter  in  many  rigorous  climates,  simply  by  the 
powerlessness  of  the  attacking  agents,  when  heat 
IS  not  one  of  the  number.  And  that  which  nature 
effects  on  a  large  scale,  may  reasonably  be  imitated 
by  man  on  a  more  limited  one.  It  is  customary 
to  pack  many  kinds  of  provisions  in  ice  or  snow, 
eitner  for  keeping  them  in  store-houses  or  for 
sending  them  to  market.  Thus  it  is  with  the  tubs 
of  poultry,  of  veal,  and  of  other  kinds  of  meat, 
which,  killed  in  the  country  districts  of  Russia  in 
autumn,  are  packed  in  snow  to  keep  cool  till  sold 
at  market ;  and  thus  it  is  with  much  of  the  salmon 
sent  from  Scotland  to  London.  Since  the  supply 
of  excellent,  ice  from  Wenham  Lake,  commenced 
about  nineteen  years  ago,  has  become  so  abundant 
and  so  cheap,  it  is  worth  a  thought  whether  the 
preservative  powers  of  cold  might  not  advanta- 
geously be  made  more  available  in  this  country 
than  they  have  yet  been.  In  the  United  States, 
housewives  use  very  convenient  refrigerators  or  ice- 
boxes, provided  with  perforated  snelves,  under 
which  ice  is  set,  and  upon  which  various  provis- 
ions are  placed ;  a  large  uncooked  joint  of  meat  is 
sometimes  kept  in  one  of  these  boxes  for  weeks. 
Among  the  celebrities  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  many 
will  recollect  Masters'  elegant  ice-making  machine, 
in  which,  by  combining  chemical  action  with  cen- 
trifugal motion,  ice  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes, 
let  the  heat  of  the  weather  be  what  it  may.  Tins 
machine,  and  the  portable  refrigerators  manufiiio- 
tured  by  the  Wenham  Company,  together  with 
our  familiar,  old-fashioned  ice-houses,  might  sup- 
ply u^  with  much  more  preservative  power,  in 
respect  to  articles  of  food,  than  we  have  hitherto 
[tactically  adopted. 

If,  instead  or  watching  the  effects  produced  by 
abstraction  of  heatf  we  direct  attention  to  the 
abstraction  of  moisture,  we  shall  find  that  antisep- 
tic or  preservative  results  are  easily  obtainaUe. 
All  kinds  of  bacon  and  smoked  meats  belong  to 
the  dass  here  indicated.  The  watery  particles 
are  nearly  or  quite  driven  out  from  the  meat,  and 
thus  one  of  the  three  decomposing  aoonts  is  ren- 
dered of  no  eflfbct.  In  some  oases,  we  drying  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  the  result,  without  the 
aid  of  the  remarkable  antiseptic  properties  of  salt ; 
because  decomposition  may  commence  befcnre  the 
moisture  is  qmte  enelled.  In  many  parts  of  the 
oountvj,  luuns  are  hung  within  a  wiae-si»eadiiig 
chimney,  OTor  or  near  a  tnrf-ilce,  and  idiere  a  free 
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current  of  air,  as  well  as  a  warm  temperature, 
may  act  upon  them ;  but  the  juices  become  dis- 
sipated bj  this  rude  process.  Simple  dryine, 
without  the  addition  of  salt  or  any  condiment,  is 
perhaps  more  effectual  with  vegetable  than  with 
animal  substances. 

But  it  is  under  the  third  point  of  view  that  the 
preservative  process  is  more  important  and  inter- 
esting, inasmuch  as  it  admits  of  a  for  more  exten- 
sive application.  We  speak  of  the  abstraction  of 
air.  Atmospheric  air  affects  dead  organic  matter 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  which 
forms  one  of  its  constituents :  and  it  is  principally 
to  insure  the  expulsion  of  oxygen  that  air  is  ex- 
cluded. The  examples  which  iUustrato  the  result- 
ing efilfects  are  numerous  and  varied.  Eggs  have 
been  varnished  so  as  to  exclude  air,  and  have  re- 
tained the  vital  principle  in  the  chick  for  years ; 
and  it  is  a  familiar  domestic  practice,  to  butter 
the  outside  of  eggs  as  a  means  of  keeping  them. 
The  canisters  of  preserved  provisions,  however, 
are  the  most  direct  and  valuable  result  of  the 
antiseptic  action  by  exclusion  of  air.  The  Exhibi- 
tion Jury  on  Class  3,  in  their  report  on  this  sub- 
ject, speak  thus  warmly  thereupon : — "  It  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  these 
preparations.  The  invention  of  the  process  by 
which  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  preserved  in 
a  firesh  anrl  sweet  state  for  an  indeGnite  period, 
has  only  been  applied  practically  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  annals  of  arctic  discovery.  The  active  meas- 
ures taken  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  and 
to  prosecute  scientific  research,  in  all  but  inac- 
cessible regions,  first  created  a  demand  for  this 
sort  of  food ;  and  the  Admiralty  stimulated  the 
manufacturers  to  great  perfection  in  the  art.  As 
soon  as  the  value  of  these  preparations  in  cold 
climates  became  generally  admitted,  their  use  was 
extended  to  hot  ones,  and  for  the  sick  on  board 
ship  under  all  circumstances.  Hitherto  they  bad 
been  employed  only  as  a  substitute  for  salt  beef  or 
pork  at  sea,  and  if  eaten  on  shore,  it  was  at  first 
as  a  curiosity  merely.  Their  utility  in  hot  cli- 
mates, however,  speedily  became  evident;  espec- 
ially in  India,  where  European  families  are  scat- 
tered, and  where,  consequently,  on  the  slaughter 
of  a  large  animal,  more  is  wasted  than  can  be  con- 
sumed by  a  family  of  the  ordinary  number.'* 

Whatever  improvements  may  have  been  intro- 
duced by  later  manufacturers,  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  meat-preserving  processes  is  nearly 
as  M.  Appert  established  ifrorty  years  ago.  His 
plan  consisted  in  removing  the  I)ones  irom  the 
meat ;  boiling  it  to  nearly  as  great  a  degree  as  if 
intended  for  immediate  consumption  ;  putting  it 
into  jars ;  filling  up  the  Jars  completely  with  a 
broth  or  jelly  prepared  from  portions  of  the  same 
meat ;  corking  the  jars  closely ;  incasing  the  corks 
with  a  luting  formed  of  quicksilver  and  cheese ; 
placing  the  corked  jars  in  a  boiler  of  cold  water ; 
i>oiling  the  water  and  its  contents  for  an  hour ; 
and  then  allowing  the  cooling  process  to  supervene 
very  gradually. 

Until  the  recent  disclosures  concerning  the  pre- 
served meats  in  the  government  depots,  the  extent 
of  the  manufacture,  or  rather  preparation,  was 
very  little  known  to  the  general  public,  bi  the 
last  week  of  1851,  an  examination,  consequent  on 
certain  suspicions  which  had  been  entertained, 
was  commenced  at  the  victoalling  establishment 
at  Qosport.  The  canisters — ^for  since  Appert's 
time  stone  jars  have  been  generally  Baperseaed  by 


tin  canisters— contain  on  an  average  aboot  ten 
pounds  each ;  and  out  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
three  of  these  which  were  opened  on  the  first  day's 
examination,  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  and  ser- 
enty-three  were  condemned  as  being  utterly  unfit 
for  food.  On  the  next  day,  seven  hundr^  and 
thirty-four  were  condemned  out  of  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  ;  and  by  the  fourth  day,  the  num- 
ber examined  had  risen  to  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seven,  of  which  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  were  deemed  fit  tor  food.  Such 
wretched  oSblI  had  been  packed  in  the  canisters, 
instead  of  good  meat,  that  the  stench  arising  from 
the  decomposing  mass  was  most  revolting;  the 
examiners  were  compelled  to  use  Sir  William  Bur- 
nett's disinfecting  fluid  abundantly,  and  even  to 
suspend  their  labors  for  two  or  tluree  days,  under 
fear  of  infection.  The  canisters  formed  part  of  a 
supply  sent  in  by  a  contractor  in  November,  1850, 
under  a  warrant  that  the  contents  would  remain 
good  for  five  years ;  the  filling  of  the  canisters  was 
understood  to  have  been  effected  at  Gaiats,  in 
Moldavia,  but  the  contractor  was  in  England. 
The  supply  amounted  to  six  thousand  canisters, 
all  of  wnicn  had  to  be  examined,  and  out  of  which 
only  a  few  hundred  were  found  to  contain  sub- 
stances fit  for  food.  Instead  of  good  meat,  or  in 
addition  to  a  small  quantity  of  good  meat,  the 
examiners  found  lung,  liver,  heart,  tongue,  kidney 
tendon,  ligament,  ^ate,  fat,  tallow,  ccAgulated 
blood,  and  even  a  piece  of  leather — all  in  a  state 
of  such  loathsome  putridity  as  to  render  the  office 
of  the  examiners  a  terrible  one. 

Of  course  nothing  can  be  predicated  firom  snoh 
atrocities  as  these  against  tne  wholesomeness  of 
preserved  food ;  they  prove  only  the  necessity  of 
caution  in  making  the  government  contracts,  and 
in  accepting  the  supplies.  The  Admiralty  showed , 
during  subsequent  aiscussions,  that  large  supplies 
had  Deen  received  from  various  quarters  for  several 
years,  for  use  on  ship-board  in  long  voyages  and 
on  arctic  expeditions ;  that  these  had  turned  oat 
well ;  and  that  the  contractor  who  was  disgraced 
in  the  present  instance,  vras  among  those  who 
had  before  fulfilled  his  contracts  properly.  Forta* 
nately,  there  is  no  evidence  that  serious  evil  had 
resulted  firom  the  supply  of  the  canisters  to  ships ; 
the  discovery  was  made  in  time  to  serve  as  a  use- 
ful lesson  in  future  to  government  officials  and  to 
unprincipled  contractors. 

The  jury  report  before  adverted  to,  points  oat 
how  cheap  and  economical  these  preserved  meats 
really  are,  fix>m  the  circumstance,  that  all  that  is 
eatable  is  so  well  brought  into  use.  It  is  affirmed 
by  the  manufiicturers,  that  meat  in  this  form  sup- 
plies troops  and  ships  with  a  cheaper  animal  diet 
than  salt  provisions,  by  avoiding  the  expense  of 
casks,  leakage,  brine,  bone,  shrinkage,  stowage, 
&c.,  which  are  all  heavy  items,  and  entail  great 
waste  and  expenditure ;  and  by  a  canister  of  the 
former  being  so  much  smaller  than  a  cask  of  the 
latter,  in  the  event  of  one  bad  piece  of  meat  taint- 
ing the  whole  contents.  The  contents  of  all  the 
cases,  when  opened,  are  found  to  have  lost  much 
of  the  freshness  in  taste  and  flavor  peculiar  to 
newly-killed  meat ;  they  are  always  soft,  and  eat 
as  if  overdone.  As  a  matter  of  choice,  therefore, 
few  or  no  persons  would  prefer  meat  in  this  state 
to  the  ordinary  unpacked  and  recently-cooked  state. 
But  the  important  fact  to  bear  in  mind  is,  thai 
the  nutritious  principles  are  preserved ;  as  nutri- 
ment, they  are  onezoeptionable,  and  they  ace 
oflen  pleasantly  ntaonea  and  flavored. 
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In  the  ordinary  processes  of  preparation,  as  car- 
ried on  in  London  and  other  pmces,  the  tin  canis- 
ters have  a  minute  hole,  through  which  the  air  may 
be  expelled,  while  the  meat  is  simmering  or  boiling 
within  ;  and  in  the  case  of  poultry  being  preserved 
whole,  extra  precautions  are  necessary,  to  insure 
the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  hollow  bones  of 
the  birds.  Soups  are  more  easily  prepared  than 
solid  meat,  on  account  of  the  greater  facility  for 
setting  rid  of  the  confined  air.  The  minute  air- 
hole in  the  canister  is  soldered  down  when  the 
process  is  completed. 

M.  Alexis  Soyer,  who  has  a  notoriety  in  London 
as  the  prince  of  cooks,  and  a  very  ingenious  man — 
a  sort  of  Paxton  of  the  kitchen — wrote  to  the  daily 
journals,  about  the  time  of  the  disclosure  at  Gos- 
port,  to  offer  a  few  suggestions.  He  said :  '*  No 
canister  ought  to  contain  more  than  about  six 
pounds  of  meat,  the  same  to  be  very  slightly  sea- 
soned with  bay-salt,  pepper,  and  aromatic  herbs 
in  powder,  such  as  bay-thyme  and  bay-leaf,  a 
small  quantity  of  which  would  not  be  objection- 
able even  fur  invalids.  No  jelly  should  be  added 
to  the  meat;  the  meat,  and  the  meat  alone, 
should  produce  its  own  jelly.  With  the  bones  and 
trimmings  of  the  above,  a  good  stock  should  be 
made  without  vegetables,  well  reduced  and 
skimmed,  to  form  a  very  strong  transparent  demi- 

§laze  ;  six-pound  canisters  should  be  filled  with 
^e  same,  bearing  a  special  mark,  and  one  of  these 
allowed  to  every  dozen  of  the  others.  This  demi- 
glaze,  when  diluted  in  water,  would  make  six 
gallons  of  very  good  broth,  with  which  any  kind  of 
soup  could  be  made  in  a  very  short  time."  He 
also  points  out  how  the  condition  of  the  preserved 
meat  may  be  guessed  by  the  external  appearance 
of  the  canister.  If  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
canister  be  convex,  like  the  upper  surface  of  a 
watch-glass,  the  contents  are  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position ;  the  bulging  being  occasioned  by  the 
gases  generated  during  the  chemical  changes.  If 
the  contents  of  the  canister  be  sound,  the  top  and 
bottom  will  be  either  quite  flat,  or  slightly  concave. 
The  Jury  on  Food,  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  had 
quite  an  embarras  des  richesxes;  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  canisters  of  preserved  pro- 
visions, all  of  which  they  were  invited  to  open  and 
taste.  They  say,  or  their  reporter  says,  that  the 
merits  of  the  contributions  *'  were  tested  by  a 
selection  from  each  ;  the  cases  were  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury,  and  tasted  by  themselves,  and, 
where  advisable,  by  associates.  The  majority  are 
of  English  manufacture,  especially  the  more  sub- 
stantial viands;  France  and  Germany  exhibiting 
chiefly  made-dishes,  game,  and  delicacies— of 
meat,  fish,  soups,  and  vegetables."  It  is  an  im- 
portant fact  for  our  colonies,  that  viands  of  this 
description  are  as  well  prepared  in  Australia, 
Van  Die  man's  Land,  Canada,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  in  the  mother-country.  **  Animal 
food  is  most  abundant  and  cheap  in  some  of  those 
colonies.  In  Australia,  especially,  during  seasons 
of  drought,  it  is  wasted  in  extraorcunary  quantities  \ 
flocks  are  slaughtered  for  the  tallow  alone,  and 
herds,  for  their  bones  and  hides.  Were  the  meat 
on  these  occasions  preserved,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  could  he  imported  into  Enghmd,  and  sold  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  fresh  meat  in  our  metropolitan 
markets,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  lower  classes." 
This  is  a  statement  well  worth  being  borne  in  mind 
by  some  of  those  who  are  at  present  daaled  with 
gold-digging  wonders. 
In  respect  to  the  preserved  meati  At  the  Great 


Exhibition,  many  are  merely  cured  or  dried  meats. 
From  Canada,  for  instance,  they  comprised  hams, 
bacon,  tongues,  and  barrels  of  beef  and  pork. 
Among  the  miscellaneous  contributions  were  grated 
beef,  canisters  of  fresh  salmon,  *'  admirable  l)oiled 
mutton  in  tin  cases,"  dried  mullets,  ^^mautan 
ro^i,"  fish,  meats  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  by 
simple  drying — on  a  plan  practised  in  Switzerland 
— and  preserved  larks.  Not  the  least  remarkable 
was  a  preserved  pig,  which  reclined  in  all  its  glory 
on  the  floor  of  the  south-west  gallery,  and  was  a 
successful  example  of  curing  on  a  large  scale.  Still 
more  striking  than  this,  was  the  large  partridee- 
pie,  placed  somewhat  out  of  general  notice  in  the 
** Netherlands"  department;  a  formidable  pie  it 
truly  was,  for  it  contained  250  partridges,  with 
truffles,  and  weighed  150  pounas;  it  had  been 
made  a  year  before  it  was  forwarded  to  London. 
But  among  the  contributions  more  immediately 
relating  to  our  present  subject,  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Mr.  Gamble,  which  comprised,  among 
others,  a  canister  of  preserved  boiled  mutton, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  arctic  expedition 
in  1824  ;  many  such  canisters  were  landed  at  Fury 
Beach  in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet ;  they  were  founa 
by  Sir  John  Ross  at  that  spot  in  1833,  in  a  perfect 
state,  and  again  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  1849,  the 
meat  being  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  when  pre- 
pared a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

The  range  of  these  preserving  processes  is  sin- 
gularly wide  and  varied.  If  we  take  the  trade-list 
of  one  of  the  manufacturers,  such  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Hogarth  of  Aberdeen,  and  glance  through  it,  we 
shall  find  ample  evidence  of  this.  There  are  nearly 
twenty  kinds  of  soups  selling  at  about  2s.  per 
quart-canister.  There  is  a  concentrated  essence  of 
beef,  much  more  expensive,  because  containing  the 
nutriment  of  so  much  more  meat ;  and  there  are, 
for  invalids,  concentrated  broths  of  intermediate 
price.  There  are  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  fish,  some 
fresh  and  some  dried.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
poultry,  roast  and  boiled  ;  hare,  roast  and  jugged ; 
and  venison,  hashed  and  minced.  There  are  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton,  all  dressed  in  various  ways,  and 
some  having  the  requisite  vegetables  canistered 
with  them,  at  prices  varying  from  lOd.  to  15d,  per 
pound.  There  are  tongues,  hams,  bacon,  kidneys, 
tripe,  and  marrow  ;  and  there  are  cream,  milk,  and 
marmalade.  Lastly,  there  are  such  vegetables  as 
peas,  beans,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  and  beet, 
at  6d,  to  Is.  per  pound-canister.  The  canisters 
for  all  these  various  provisions  contain  firom  one 
pound  to  six  pounds  each .  It  was  Messrs .  Hogarth , 
we  believe,  who  supplied  the  preserved  meats  and 
vegetables  to  the  arctic  ships  under  Sir  E.  Belcher, 
which  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1852. 

M.  Brocchi^re,  a  French  manufacturer,  has  lately 
extended  these  economical  processes  so  far,  as  to 
attempt  to  produce  concentrated  food  from  the 
blood  of  cattle.  He  dries  up  the  liquid  or  seroos 
portions  of  the  blood,  and  fi^rms  into  a  cake,  with 
admixture  of  other  substances,  the  ooagulable 
portion,  which  contains  fibrin,  the  source  of  flesh 
and  muscle.  Unless  a  more  deliberate  name  could 
be  given  to  this  preparation,  prejudice  would  have 
some  influence  in  depriving  it  of  the  chance  of  &ir 
play.  The  dry  blood  is  in  some  cases  combined 
with  a  small  portion  of  flour,  and  made  into  light 
dry  masses,  like  losTes  or  cakes,  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  soups ;  while  in  other  cases  it  is  combined 
wiUi  sugar,  to  make  sweet  biscuits  and  bon-bons* 
Another  land  of  preterved  animal  fluid  is  the 
ozmaxomef  preparea  by  Messr^.  Wairiner  and 
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Sover.  Uiis  consieta  of  tho  imtritioua  matter  or 
juice  of  meat,  sot  free  duriae  tbu  operation  of  boil- 
ing down  fat  fur  tallow  in  Austrsiia  ;  it  ia  alter- 
wurds  concon traced,  and  preserved  in  the  Hirm  of 
■auaages.  A  great  amount  of  nutriment  is  thus 
ubtiuned  in  a  portable  tbnu  ;  when  boiled  with 
gelatine,  it  fonne  a  pnlntablo  diet,  and  it  it  also 
uacd  U>  fuim  a  grarj  for  meat. 

Mflsaon'B  method  of  preserving  vegotabloa  seems 
tu  be  very  cITuctive,  ub  applied  to  wliite  and  red 
cabbages,  turnips,  Brusaels  sprouts,  and  suchlike. 
The  process,  us  conducted  in  Franco,  U  very 
simple.  Tho  vegPtables  arc  dried  at  a  certain 
tempernture  (IM  to  118  degrees  Fahrenheit), 
sufficient  to  eipct  the  moisture  without  imparting 
a  burnt  taste  ;  and  in  this  operation  the;  lose 
nearly  seven-eighths  of  their  original  weight. 
The  vegetables  ore  then  pceased  forcibly  into  tbe 
ibrm  of  cakes,  and  kept  in  tinfoil  till  required  for 
U8Q.  These  vegetables  require,  when  about  to  be 
eaten,  rather  more  boilingthan  those  iu  the  ordi- 
nary state.  Somo  of  the  French  ships  of  war  are 
supplied  with  them,  much  to  tho  satisfiKtion  of 
the  crews.  Dr.  Liodley  has  stated,  on  the  hu- 
thoritr  of  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  antarctic 
expedition  under  bir  James  Ross,  that  although 
all  the  preserved  meals  used  on  that  occasion  were 
excellent,  and  there  was  nut  tho  slightest  ground 
for  any  oomplaiat  of  their  quality,  the  crew  be- 
oame  tired  of  the  meat,  but  never  of  the  vegeta- 
bles. '•  This  should  show  us,"  says  Dr.  Undlej, 
"  that  it  is  uot  sufficient  to  supply  ships'  crows 
with  preserved  meats,  but  that  they  should  be 
su[iplicd  with  ve^retubles  ulao,  the  means  of  doing 
which  is  now  affjrded,"  Generally  speaking,  the 
Aaror  of  preserved  vegetables,  whether  prepared 
on  MuBson's  or  any  other  iirocosa,  is  fresher  than 
that  of  the  meats — especially  in  the  case  of  those 
which  alnund  in  the  saccbanne  print^ple,  as  beet, 
carrot,  turnips,  4c.  Tho  more  farinaceous  vege- 
tables, such  as  green  peas,  do  not  prcscrrB  so 
well. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  perhaps  valu- 
able recent  introductions,  in  respect  to  preserved 
find,  is  tho  American  meal-biscuit,  prepared  by  Mr.  j 
Borden.  A  biicuit-ietf  is  prepared  by  a  French- 
man, M.  Da  Liscoet,  resembling  an  ordinary 
coarse  ship-biscuit;  but  this  is  said  to  have  ■'  an 
animal,  salt,  and  notve^  agreeable  taste."  Tbe 
American  meat-biscuit,  however,  is  prepared  in  a 
way  which  renders  ita  qualities  easily  intelligible. 
It  oonlains  in  a  concentrated  form  all  the  nutri- 
ment of  meat,  combined  with  Bour.  The  best 
wbeaten  Sour  is  employed,  with  the  nutriment 
of  the  best  beef,  and  the  result  is  presented  for  use 
BB  food  in  the  form  of  a  dry,  inodorous,  flat,  brittle  ' 
oake,  which  will  keep  when  dry  for  an  unlimited 
period.  When  required  for  use,  it  is  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  boiled,  and  seaBoned  at  pleasure,  film- 
ing a  soup  about  the  consistence  of  sago.  One 
pound  of  tlie  biscuit  cmilains  the  nutritive  matter 
— fat  excepted — of  five  pounds  of  prime  beef,  mixed 
with  half  a  pound  of  wheaten  Boor.  One  ounce 
of  the  biscuit,  grated  and  boiled  in  a  pint  of  wRtar, 
iiufGcea  tu  Ibrm  the  sonp.  It  can  also  be  used  in 
podding  and  sauoes.  Tbe  manufiMtuTe  of  the 
meai-bisauit  is  located  at  Galveston,  in  Texas, 
which  abounds  in  cicellent  cattle  at  a  very  low 
priott.  It  is  said  that  the  meat-biscuit  if  not 
liable  to  heating  or  moulding,  like  oom  and  floor, 
nor  mibject  to  be  attacked  by  insects.  The  meat- 
bbooit  wu  Uq;elj  nwd  bj  tbe  United  State*' 
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ment  of  500  pounds  of  beef,  with  70  ponndi  gf 
!  Bour,  was  packed  in  a  tweDty-two-g^llon  cask. 

Dr.  Linaley,  as  one  of  the  jnrora  for  tbe  Qmt 
Exhibition,  and  as  a  lecturer  on  the  nibjeet  at  lb 
Society  of  Arts,  commends  tbe  meot-biaeuit  in  ttw 
very  highest  tenna.  "  I  think  I  am  jostified  in 
looking  upon  it,"  he  nys, "  as  ooe  of  tbe  nust 
important  substances  which  tfaia  Exhibition  )m 
brought  to  our  knowledge.  When  we  conddet 
that  oy  this  method,  in  sueh  plaoea  aa  Bama 
Ayres,  animals,  which  are  there  of  little  or  no  Tsloi. 
instead  of  being  desln^ed,  as  they  often  are,  fer 
Uieir  bones,  may  be  boiled  down  and  mixed  witt 
the  flour  which  all  sach  countries  produce,  and  so 
converted  into  a  substanoe  of  such  durability  thit 
it  may  be  preserved  with  tbe  greatest  ease,  and 
sent  to  distant  countries ;  it  seema  sa  if  a  new 
means  of  subBistenoe  was  actually  oSercd  to  oi. 
Inke  tlie  Argentine  Republic,  taka  Anstnilia,  sod 
consider  what  they  do  with  their  meat  then  in 
times  uf  drought,  when  they  cannot  get  rid  of  it 
esh  ;  they  may  bcnl  it  down,  and  i^ 
with  floni^-and  we  know  tber  hare 
the  finest  in  the  world — and  w  prnian  a  •unrtuea 
that  can  be  preserved  6x  timea  wnen  food  b  ast 
BO  plentiful,  or  sent  to  oonntrieg  where  it  ia  ilvaja 
more  difficult  to  procure  food.     Ia  not  thia  a  tot 

Ct  gain !"     A  pertinent  queetion,  which  Intcf-- 
^   it  emigrants  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind. 


Oahb  Beiv  add  as  Iimuii'a  AppmiK. — Tbe  faih 
of  a  tut  buffalo-cow  is  perhaps  the  best  beef  that  esa 
be  eaten ;  wholly  free  f^oim  the  rank  llaTor  whkk 
marks  the  &C  of  the  male ;  it'ls  at  one*  jnicy,  todir, 
nutritious,  and  very  digestible ;  added  to  wluch  tt  hu 
a  game  flavor  which  renders  It  thr  snperter  to  tbs 
very  best  beef  of  the  States.  ,  Tt  may,  in  Gtot,  bt  Mt 
improperly  denominated  "  gant  bttf." 

'ibis  Kss  the  Gnt  time  that  any  of  my  mm  ksl 
parikben  of  that  fiimoui  dish,  the  "  kvmp,"  and  tkr 
quantity  disposed  of  was  the  beet  proof  of  the  i&tHas 
relish  with  which  it  was  en^ayad.  Thia  aod  tbs 
tongue,  tender-loin,  boss  and  marrow-boBea,  an  •»- 
sidered  the  choice  porta  of  tbe  eaicaaa,  and,  wb«t 
animals  art  pleoty,  no  other  part*  an  lalun,  tt( 
residue  being  lefl:  on  the  gronnd  S>r  th*  welTes.  Isae 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  -digeetiUBty  ef  Wa 
Bpecles  of  Ibod,  as  well  aa  of  the  eBemuiaa  qnanllllM 
devoured  at  a  single  meal,  fMm  the  fhet  that  At 
regulnf  daily  allowanoe  or  ration  tat  one  i 
the  Pnr  Company's  servloe,  b  eight  | 
whole  of  whioh  is  often  eonsamad.     It ' 

ever,  that  an  old  mountaineer  addon  ei , 

else.  If  he  can  get  a  enp  of  atooog  eoBea,  with  plMV- 
of  sugar,  and  as  mooh  bn&lo-meat  as  ha  oob  deroVi 
be  is  ji^ecUy  happy  and  ocntfat,  bvtM'  bding  At 
■  (dther  of  bread  or >-"— 


of  Sioui]  (he  whole  bi 

the  bank  oftheriver,  bntaerenJof  tha  ddiMnaii 

the  ohief  of  the  village  oontfaroed  with  na  anUI  «r 

noon  holt.      I  Invited  the  tattw  to  tuoh  wllh  m, 

whioh  he  did  to  hb  entin  aatbfceBow,  Jwwart^  m 

muoh  meat  as  the  whole  ms«  beaUe ;  Hdl  aftwwaA 

espied  Idm  seated  at  one  of  tbe  mMMa  tt  Oia  «Mt  M 

earnestly  engaged  in  lajlng  In  an  aditltlwal  aif|^ 

oa  if  he  bed  not  eaten  fcr  a  week    tha  InAaa,  in 

fact,  fKirn  Us  wanderi 

of  eilstenoe,  aoqoiree 

opportunity  ofien  itelf, 

fiist  that  may  fbllow,  thn 

of  other  wild  denbsBf  of  the 

iary'i  BxptiiHo*. 


ree  the  fteol^  o(  Inbut  in,  whv 

itMdf, asion  or  hSL  viMt  ar 

'•  thns  i^pnalBntiac  tha  tarthMi 
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From  tbe  Spectator. 
BURKE'S   ROMANCE   OP  THE  FORUM.* 

Thb  interest  attached  to  remarkable  trials  is 
universally  admitted,  and  as  uniyorsally  ascribed 
to  tbe  exhibition  of  human  nature  unaer  violent 
passion,  the  mystery  which  often  envelops  crime, 
the  curious  circumstances  which  conduce  to  its 
detection,  and  that  remoteness  from  the  common- 
places of  every-day  life  which  is  called  romance. 
This  opinion  is  quite  true  ;  but  there  is  a  further 
source  of  interest,  at  least  to  the  inquirmg  student, 
in  the  exact  reflection  of  manners  and  opinions 
which  legal  trials  display.  Correspondence  and 
literature  do  not  bring  out  the  character,  temper, 
and  behavior  of  men,  like  the  speeches  and  ex- 
aminations of  counsel,  or  the  char^  of  a  judge ; 
fi)r  in  a  book  it  is  very  often  a  writer's  business 
entirely  to  sink  his  personality;  and  letters  are 
rarely  written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  or  with- 
out caution,  and  some  endeavor  on  the  writer *8 
part  to  look  his  best.  Pictures  of  contemporary 
life,  however  excellent  they  may  be  as  works  of 
art,  must  follow  the  rules  of  art ;  there  is  omission, 
selection,  combination,  and  the  inevitable  coloring 
of  the  writer's  mind,  with  probably  some  little 
exaggeration  for  efl^t.  In  the  statements  of 
witnesses  there  may  possibly  be  falsehood  as  to  the 
particular  fact  at  issue ;  but  in  all  that  concerns 
manners,  customs,  and  the  characteristics,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  day,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  No  advocate 
would  spare  a  witness  who  failed  in  particulars  so 
open  to  common  apprehension,  and  so  likely  to 
damage  credibility.  The  student  or  embryo  **  his- 
toricd  novelist''  should  address  himself  before  all 
other  records  to  the  reported  trials  of  an  age  whose 
manners  and  the  spirit  of  whose  daily  life  he 
wishes  to  learn. 

There  is  information  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Burke's  book  ;  but  not  so  much  as  there 
might  have  been,  because  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  proceeded  on  any  regular  system  or  with  any 
dbtinct  object  in  view.  The  Romance  of  the  Forum 
is  a  mere  title,  not  indicative  of  the  contents  of 
the  volumes.  The  most  valuable  trials,  or  parts 
of  trials,  have  nothing  of  romance  about  tnem, 
thoueh  they  may  exhibit  human  nature  in  extremes 
of  wickedness  or  gullibility.  That  which  ap- 
proaches the  closest  to  romance  is  utterly  worthless ; 
possibly  sheer  invention  altogether,  or  so  enlarged 
Dy  some  romancer  as  to  be  without  any  traits  of 
truth  beyond  the  simple  fact.  Mr.  Burke  begins 
vnth  a  fcEde  called  **  Dun,  the  Robber,"  a  freeboot- 
er of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  who  is  alleged 
to  have  given  its  name  to  Dunstable ;  but  the 
whole  narrative  bears  obvious  traces  of  Qrub  Street 
work,  and  in  point  of  vrriting  is  on  a  par  with  the 
most  vulg:ar  sixpenny  tales  of  Dick  Turpin,  &c. 
This  is  followed  by  "A  Crusader's  Murder,"— the 
pith  of  which  is,  that  a  knight  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  First  was  assassinated  soon  after  quit- 
ting his  betrothed  to  return  home,  by  an  emissary 
of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain ;  and  this  is 
worse  than  even  Dunstable  Dun,  for  it  is  told  in 
the  maudlin  manner  of  a  tale  for  the  Annuals. 
After  the  Crusader,  the  reader  is  treated  to  the 

*  The  Rom&noe  of  the  Fomm  ;  or  NarrativM,  Scenes, 
Mid  Aneodotea  from  Courts  of  Juttioe.  By  Ftoter  Burke, 
Eaq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barritter-ai-Uw  ;  Author  of 
"  Celebrated  Triali  connected  with  the  ArifUwraoy."  In 
two  Tolomes.    Pabliahed  by  Oolbnm  and  Oo. 
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veritable  story  of  the  Dog  of  Montargis,  which 
was  caninely  exhibited  some  five  and  thirty  or  forty 
years  a^  on  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
To  the  Dog  succeeds  the  case  of  Don  Carlos,  son 
of  Philip  the  Second,  and  that  of  Alexis,  son  of 
Peter  the  Great — both  melancholy  instances  of 
royal  misfortune  and  royal  guilt,  but  too  well 
known  for  a  book  like  Mr.  Burke's,  even  had  they 
been  treated  more  philosophically.  A  variety  of 
miscellaneous  trials  follow,  chiefly  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries ;  and  though  these 
are  often  on  subjects  not  very  extraordinary,  they 
have  the  interest  we  formerly  spoke  of.  They 
exhibit  character  and  manners,  occasionally  singu- 
lar crime  ;  or  they  treat  in  detail  of  events  to  whioh 
some  interest  is  attached  from  beine  generally 
knovm  in  their  results,  though  not  in  their  partic- 
ulars. 

Of  these  last  is  the  trial  of  Richard  Sayiwe  fat 
the  murder  of  Sinclair  ;  and  well  mieht  Siyage 
seem,  as  Johnson  describes  him  whenever  he 
glanced  at  the  subject  after  his  pardon,  to  consid- 
er himself  as  a  man  **  not  wholly  free  from  tbe 
euilt  of  blood ;"  for  a  more  wanton  and  reddess 
slaughter  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  In  the  trial 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Burke,  Judge  Page  does  not 
appear  to  have  '*  treated  Mr.  Savage  with  hit 
usual  insolence  and  severity.*'  On  the  contrary, 
his  summing-up  was  sound  and  temperate ;  so 
that  it  is  very  probable  this  exasperating  passacei, 
preserved  by  Johnson  from  the  relation  of  his 
friend,  was  either  invented  or  highly  colored — 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  consider  that  Mr. . 
Savage  is  a  very  great  man,  a  much  greater  man  than 
you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ;  that  he  wears  very 
fine  clothes,  much  finer  clothes  Uian  you  or  I,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  ;  that  he  has  abundance  of  money  in 
his  pocket,  much  more  money  than  you  or  I,  gentle 
men  of  the  jury  :  but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  not 
a  very  hard  case,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr. 
Savage  should  therefbre  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  ? 

Another  trial  which  caused  much  excitement  at 
the  time,  and  which  has  still  some  traditional  in- 
terest, is  that  of  Eliza  Penning,  for  attempting  to 
poison  the  family  pf  her  master,  Mr.  Turner,  a 
law-stationer  in  Chancery  Lane.  A  careful  ezami* 
nation  of  the  evidence  seems  to  confirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  verdict ;  and  in  this  instance  to 
shield  Black  Jack — Sylvester  the  Recorder — from 
the  odium  attached  to  him  of  sacrificing  inno- 
cence. The  point  of  accidental  poisoning  pat  by 
Mr.  Burke  is  undoubtedly  possible  ;  but  th«  con- 
duct of  the  accused,  as  deposed  to  by  several  vd- 
connectod  witnesses,  does  not  tally  with  that 
supposition.  What  e£&ct  the  defence  of  accideot 
miAthave  had,  if  ui^d  by  counsel  on  men  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  life  and  death,  cannot  be 
known ;  but  as  a  critical  opinion  the  verdict  of 
guilty  seems  the  proper  one  on  a  balance  of  the 
testimony. 

One  or  the  most  sinenlar  cases  is  that  of  Coke, 
a  barrister,  and  Woodoume,  a  Sofl(^  laborer  in 
his  employ,  who  were  indicted,  in  1722,  under  the 
Coventry  Act,  for  maiming, &o., Mr.  Orispe,  Coke's 
brother-in-law.  The  object  in  view  was  Crispe'e 
death,  as  he  had  made  a  will  in  Coke's  fiivor ;  ontf 
after  being  left  for  dead  in  the  churchyard  at  Buy 
St  Edmnnda,  the  victim  rallied  and  recovered. 
The  crime  was  perpetrated  nnder  circumstancea  cf 
gireat  treacherr,  Coke  haying  entertained  Criqpe  at 
sapper,  and  yolanteeied  to  see  him  home  ;  bat  the 
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trial  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  traits  of  character. 
This  is  the  8t;^le  of  criminal  forensic  oratory  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago. 

Sergeant  Selby — «May  it  please  your  lordship, 
and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  am  counsel,  pro  hac 
vice,  for  the  king  against  the  prisoners  at  the  bar, 
who  stand  indicted  npon  the  statute  of  the  22d  of 
King  Charles,  the  one  for  maliciously  maiming  and 
disfiguring  of  Edward  Crispe,  the  other  for  abetting 
that  fkct,  which  by  that  act  is  made  one  and  the  same 
offence.  I  said,  gentlemen,  I  was  counsel  for  the 
king  ;  for  that  his  majesty,  as  the  &ther  of  his  peo- 

Ele,  and  for  their  safety,  out  of  his  natural  goodness 
ath  been  graciously  pleased  particularly  to  r^^rd 
this  prosecution  for  so  horrid  and  bloody  an  assassin- 
ation. And  though,  gentlemen,  it  is  difficult  to  stand 
in  this  place  without  the  greatest  tenderness  to  our 
ftllow-creatures,  yet  these  who  have  oUTested  them- 
sdyes  of  all  humanity  now  cease  to  be  such  ;  it  is  eyen 
orufdty  to  the  king's  people  not  to  stand  up  against 
them,  so  fSeur  as  is  consistent  with  law  and  justice. 
Their  prosecution  is  become  the  common  concern  of 
saankind  ;  for  so  long  as  these  prisoners  have  a  being 
here,  the  life  of  every  man  is  precarious,  and  but  at 
the  will  of  so  infernal  a  contnyer  as  the  one  and  so 
IraUish  an  executioner  as  the  other.'* 

It  18  common  in  romances  to  represent  villains 
as  either  melodramatic  rascals  or  ^reat  brates.  In 
real  life  they  are  often  men  of  mild  or  plausiUe 
manners,  sometimes  with  a  tonch  of  sanctimony 
or  moral  sentiment.  Rush  and  Tawel  were  men 
of  this  stamp.  Mr.  Coke  had  something  of  moral 
philosophy  in  his  discourse  :  he  had  tampered 
with  another  man  before  engaging  Woodbume, 
who  deposed  as  follows. 

-  Sergeant  Selby — Call  John  Carter.  (Who  appeared 
and  was  sworn. )    What  trade  are  you  of  ? 

Carter — A  blacksmith. 

Sergeant  Selby — ^Did  Coke  at  any  time  send  Wood- 
bnme  fi>r  you,  and  what  past  thereon  ? 

Carter--On  the  Friday  before  New  Year's  day  last, 
which  was  on  a  Monday,  Mr.  Coke  sent  Woodbume 
to  me,  who  told  me  his  master.  Coke,  wanted  to  speak 
with  me. 

Sergeant  Selby — Did  you  go  ? 

Carter — Yes  ;  I  went  to  his  house,  and  he  ordered 
me  to  come  up  to  him  in  his  chamber.  When  I  came 
D^,  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  a  good  strong  horse  to 
oaxry  his  weight  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  of  any  one 
then,  but  when  I  did  I  would  let  him  know.  Upon 
that  he  said,  "  How  do  you  go  on,  boy  ?  I  hear  you 
haye  lost  most  of  your  business  ;  you  have  got  no 
iron  nor  coals,  and  you  are  afraid  of  a  gaol :  1  have 
a  thing  now  in  agitation  that  willr  make  a  man  of  you 
as  long  als  you  liye."  I  said  I  should  be  very  ^ad 
of  that.  Saidhe,  "Canyoukeepasecret?"  "Yes," 
said  I,  *'  as  well  as  any  one,  to  senre  myself  and  my 
^end.'*  Said  he,  "  Can  you  keep  one  of  the  biggest 
secrets  in  the  world  ?"  I  told  Imn,  as  well  as  any- 
body. Said  he,  **  You  are  pretty  much  in  debt,  and 
if  you  will  serye  me  in  this,  I  oan  make  a  man  of  yon 
as  long  as  you  liye :  do  you  think  yon  oould  cut  fiye 
or  six  men's  heads  off  without  scruple  of  consmenoe  ?" 
I  told  him,  **  No  ;  it  was  too  much  for  a  man's  oon- 
soience  to  bear."  Said  he,  '*  What !  a  sonqsle  of 
conscience  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  There  are 
those  above  who  have  done  ten  times  worse.*'  *'  I 
pappose,  sir,"  said  I,  **  you  mean  the  South  Sea  gen- 
tlemen." "Yes,"  said  he,  "so  I  do  ;  they  haye 
ruined  fimiilies  and  beggared  gentlemen  :  to  cut  men's 
heads  off  is  but  a  tnfle  to  them."  Said  I,  "  Mr. 
Coke,  I  believe  you  speak  only  hi  joke,  by  way  of 
merriment"  BtAd  he,  "  What !  do  yon  tUnk  I  sent 
fcr  yon  by  way  of  joke  ?"    I  told  1dm  I  could  not  do 


any  such  thing.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  do  yon  think 
you  can  out  cSf  one  man's  head  without  scruple  of 
conscience?"  I  told  him,  "No."  "Then,"  said 
he,  "  if  you  can't  cut  off  a  man's  head  and  lay  it  down 
upon  the  table  before  me,  you  are  not  for  my  turn." 
On  that  he  fetched  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  gave  me  a 
glass  or  two,  and  then  said  to  me,  "  Carter,  I  would 
have  you  go  home,  and  consider  of  it  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  and  if  you  oan  cut  off  a  man's  head  without 
scruple  of  conscience,  you  shall  have  plenty  of  gold 
and  silver  and  anything  else  you  ask."  I  tokl  him 
I  needed  no  consideration,  for  I  could  not  do  it 
"  Then,"  said  he,  "  send  Woodbume  to  me."  And 
as  I  went  out  I  saw  Woodbume  at  the  door,  and  sent 
him  in  to  Mr.  Coke. 

The  defence  was  as  singular  as  the  rest  of  the 
case ;  and  the  jac^ment  of  Sir  Peter  (aflerwardB 
Lord)  King  remarkable,  for  as  it  were  playing 
with  the  prisoner,  like  a  cat  with  a  mouse. 

Woodbnme's  answer  to  the  charge  was,  merely,  that 
what  he  did  he  did  by  the  procurement  of  Coke  ;  and 
Coke's  extraordinary  defence  was,  that  he  could  not 
be  convicted  under  uie  statute,  because  his  intention 
was  not  to  maim  but  to  murder  his  victim. 

The  jury  found  them  both  guilty  ;  and  when  the 
next  day  they  were  brought  up  for  s^tenoe.  Coke 
again  urged  that  "judgment  coukl  not  pa»  on  the 
yerdict,  because  the  act  of  Parliament  simply  men- 
tions an  intention  to  maim  or  deihce,  whereas  he  was 
firmly  resolved  to  have  committed  murder."  He 
quoted  seyeral  law  cases  in  fiivor  of  the  arguments  he 
had  advanced,  and  hoped  that  judgment  mi^t  be 
respited  till  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  could  be 
taken  on  the  case.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  op- 
posed the  arguments  of  Coke  ;  insisted  that  the  crime 
came  within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  demanded 
that  judgment  should  pass  agsdnst  the  prisoners. 

Lord  Chief  Justice — "  I  do  agree  with  the  prisoner, 
that  this  is  a  penal  law,  and  not  to  be  extended  by 
equity  ;  that  he  that  is  guilty  within  this  statute  must 
be  guilty  of  all  the  oircumstances  within  it,  and  if  any 
one  of  the  circumstances  prescribed  by  the  statute  be 
wanting,  he  is  not  guilty.  And  therefore,  in  all  those 
cases  put  by  you,  if  any  one  of  the  oircumstances  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute  be  wanting  in  any  one  of  them, 
such  case  is  out  of  the  statute.  Bat  whether  sJl  the 
circumstances  required  by  the  statute  did  not  concur 
in  your  case,  was  a  matter  of  fiict,  which  the  jury, 
who  are  the  proper  judges,  have  tried  ;  and  on  such 
trial  they  have  found  them  all  to  concur.  You  seem 
to  argue  upon  a  supposition  of  this  fact  to  be  other- 
wise than  the  jury  have  found  it.  The  jury  have 
found  you  guilty  of  aU  the  circumstances  within  the 
statute.  There  was  no  matter  of  law  in  this  case, 
but  matter  of  fiust" 


AxBBiCAK  School  Book  ix  ENOLAiin. — Sargent's 
Standard.  Speaker  appears  to  be  attaining  as  Mgh  a 
reputation  in  England  as  it  has  reached  in  this 
country.  The  London  JSOhenttum,  of  August  21st 
oommends  it  "  to  aspirants  in  elocution  for  the  great 
yariety  of  excellent  examples  and  exercises  in  prose 
and  poetry  for  declamation  ;"  and  praises  the  intro- 
ductory matter  as  "  free  fh>m  the  pedantry  that  be> 
sets  most  elocutionary  treatises."  The  Athenmum 
also  pronounces  the  typography  "capital,"  and 
says  :  "  The  collection  is  remarkable  for  its  original- 
ity, the  recent  date  of  its  dtations,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  latter  from  American  authors  and  orators.** 
A  fourth  edition  of  the  Standard  Speaker  has  lately 
been  publidied  br  Tkoma$,  Cowperihwait  ^  Co., 
PhUadelphia.  It  has  been  introduced  into  nearly  all 
the  best  schools  ef  the  United  SUtes.— PAi/cuie/jRikMi 
Aifurday  Omrkr. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Berletr. 

Itft  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
hone  Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  University, 
Edited  by  his  Son,  TV.  W.  Story.  London: 
1851. 

The  Virginian  planter  used  to  boast,  it  was  said, 
of  his  resemblance  in  character  and  position  to  an 
ancient  Roman.  But  when  the  United  States  are 
seeking  for  a  flattering  parallel  with  Rome,  we 
would  advise  them  to  place  it  in  the  decided  voca- 
tion of  their  citizens  to  the  sciences  of  government 
and  law.  It  maybe  a  question  whether  Europe  is 
not  premature  in  reproaching  America  with  living 
on  a  borrowed  literature.  But,  supposing  the 
dha]:ge  to  be  well  founded  in  the  case  of  poetry 
and  metaphysics  (and  we  perceive  Story  writes  to 
bis  son,  '*  I  am  tired,  as  well  as  yourself,  of  the 
endless  imitations,  by  American  poets,  of  the 
fbrms,  and  figures,  and  topics  of  British  poetry. 
It  is  time  we  had  something  of  our  own");  the  very 
opposite  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  Jurisprudence, 
^e  profession  of  the  law  constitutes  its  real  aris- 
tocracy, the  aristocracy  of  character  and  talent. 

The  juridical  foundations,  it  is  true,  are  the 
some  in  both  countries.  On  the  adoption  of  the 
Common  Law  being  discussed  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  opinion  of  President 
Adams,  then  vice-president,  **  as  of  a  great  lawyer 
(which  he  certainly  was)  and  as  a  great  revolu- 
tionary patriot,  was  called  for  on  every  side.  He 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  emphatically  declared  to 
the  whole  Senate,  that  if  he  had  ever  imagined 
that  the  Common  Law  had  not  by  the  Revolution 
become  the  law  of  the  United  States  under  its  new 
government,  he  never  would  have  drawn  his  sword 
in  the  contest.  So  dear  to  him  were  the  great 
privileges  which  that  law  recognized  and  en- 
forced." The  Reports  of  Westminster  Hall  have 
not  been  published  many  weeks,  before  they  are 
oarefully  and  respectfully  studied  from  one  end  of 
the  Union  to  the  other ;  fortunately,  however, 
with  an  enlarged  and  independent  judgment. 
American  lawyers  are  not  so  strict  as  those  of  the 
mother  country  in  their  attachment  to  everything 
in  the  Common  Law,  and  readily  *'  yield  to  rational 
expositions  as  they  stand  on  a  more  general 
jurisprudence  ;"  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  supposed  to  ofifer  great  advantages  for  a 
oomprehensive  reexamination  into  principles.  The 
oonsequence  is,  that  we  look  in  vain  over  the 
legal  literature  of  England  for  names  to  put  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Livingston,  Kent,  and 
Storv.  Lord  Bacon  fondly  hoped  that  future  ages 
mignt  ask,  whether  he  or  Coke  had  done  most  for 
the  Law  of  England.  The  adoption  of  the 
writings  of  Coke  at  that  turning  period  of  our 
legal  history,  as  the  exclusive  model  for  the  law- 
yers of  after  times,  makes  it  impossible  to  say 
what  would  have  been  the  amount  of  change  in- 
troduced into  our  books  and  methods  if  this  ex- 
pectation had  been  realized.  As  it  is,  we  have  so 
often  sacrificed  principles  to  precedents,  that  even 
Lord  Stowell  reluctantly  admits  to  his  corre- 
spondent (i.  556),  *<  I  rather  think  we  are  too 
fond  of  cases." 

Joseph  Story  was  bom  at  the  fishing-town  of 
Marblehoad,  on  the  coast  of  llagsachiisetts,  ia 
1779,  and  died  at  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  in  1845,  aged 
flizty-eiz.  We  see  no  signs  of  what  his  son  auk 
<*  the  Calvinism  of  its  soeneiy,"  uniting  with  the 
Calvinism  of  its  polpit  in  leaving  anjr  ehaiaoter- 


istic  impressions  on  his  mind.  At  the  same  tidie, 
the  four  years  (from  set.  15  to  set.  19)  that  he 
passed  at  Harvard  College,  of  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  become  so  great  an  ornament,  were 
marked  by  nothing  personal  so  much  as  by  the 
early  assertion  of  his  intellectual  freedom  in 
abandoning  the  religious  opinions  of  his  fhmily. 
Whilst  there,  the  young  Calvinist,  the  son  of 
Elisha  Story  and  Mehitable  Pedrick,  became  a 
Unitarian.  After  four  years  of  preparatory  study 
at  Marblehead  and  Salem,  and  four  years  of  suc- 
cessful practice  at  the  Essex  Bar,  we  find  him 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
soon  afterwards  cnosen  speaker.  In  1812,  Mr. 
Madison  appointed  him,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  This  appointment  obliged  him  to 
reside  at  Washington  during  the  winter,  and  to 
travel  in  circuit  twice  a  year  throughout  the  sea- 
board States  of  New  England.  Meantime,  Salem 
continued  to  be  his  home  until  1829 ;  in  which 
year  he  accepted  the  Dane  Professorship  of  law 
at  Harvard  Univenity,  and  transferred  his  fiunily 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  closed  his  honorable  lifb. 
Thus  was  ne,  during  the  space  of  thirty-four 
years,  a  most  distinguished  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  his  country ;  during  the  last  sixteen  being 
also  a  most  distinguished  teacher  of  law  in  ite 
most  celebrated  University  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
author  of  more  text  books  both  of  a  hieher  order 
and  on  almost  every  branch  of  jurisprudence  than 
any  writer  of  his  age. 

The  world  has  done  ample  justice  to  the  fame  of 
one  of  its  greatest  jurists  ;  and  after  reading  his 
Life  and  Miscellaneous  Writings,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  his  personal  influence 
and  popularity.  Vast  professional  erudition  was 
not  purchased  by  him  at  the  expense  of  general 
usefulness  or  agreeableness.  He  could  never  have 
been  suspected  of  being  so  engrossed  by  business, 
as  to  leave  his  clerk  to  choose  his  wife  or  friends 
for  him.  His  early  love  of  literature  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  and  both  Basil  Hall  and  Lord 
Carlisle  have  recorded  the  attractions  of  his 
society.  He  seems  also  to  have  had  always 
leisure  for  every  possible  demand  of  public  duty  or 

Erivate  friendship.  Defective  branches  of  the 
tw,  as  the  Bankrupt  Law  and  Criminal  Law  of 
the  United  States,  found  in  him  a  zealous  reformer ; 
and  he  presided  over  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate 
report,  with  well  considerea  distinctions,  in  &vor 
of^a  code  for  Massachusetts.  The  notes  he  con- 
tributed to  Wheaton's  Reports  fill  a  hundred  and 
eighty-four  closely  printed  pages.  He  no  Sooner 
heard  of  Mr.  Greenlears  project  to  publish  a 
volume  of  Overruled  Cases,  and  an  edition  of 
Hobart's  Reports  with  annotations,  than  he  seal- 
ously  proffered  his  assistance,  rejoicing  '*  that  there 
are  gentlemen  at  the  bar  willm^  to  devote  their 
leisure  to  the  correction  and  ministration  of  the 
noble  science  of  the  law.  It  is  redeeming  the 
pled^  which  Lord  Coke  seems  to  think  every  man 
implicitly  gives  to  our  profession,  on  enterins  it. 
It  IS  emmendy  useful,  because  it  accustoms  law- 
yers to  reason  upon  principle,  and  to  pass  beyond 
the  narrow  boundary  of  authority ;  I  want  to  set 
a  copy  and  interleave  it,  so  a»  to  provide  gradnauy 
for  a  new  edition.  I¥ay  da  not  think  tibat  any- 
thinff  in  which  I  ean  aid  you  will  be  a  labor  to« 
me.  ^  He  fbltkished  varieas  articles  to  the  Ameri«  - 
oan  Jurist ;  and  those  oontributed  by  him  to  hit^' 
Mend  Dr.  Fianeis  liebsr's  BnoyolopaBdia  Amen^ 
ouia,  eitended  to  one  huadied  and  twenty  pag^ 
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in  dosoly  printdd  double  columns.  Nor  was  this 
▼dantary  addition  to  his  labors  limited  to  pro- 
fessional subjects.  Was  a  cemetery  to  be  con- 
secrated at  Mount  Auburn,  a  eulogy  to  be 
delivered  at  the  funeral  of  a  colleague,  a  tree-trade 
memorial  to  be  drawn  up,  a  hortatory  lecture  to  be 
pronounced  to  a  Mechanics*  Institute  or  to  a 
Literary  Society,  the  great  jurist  answered  to  the 
call  with  equal  alacrity  and  ability. 

There  are  two  topics,  however,  m  American  life, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  honest  and  earnest 
citizen  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  and  good  will 
of  all  bit  countrymen.  These  are  the  question  of 
the  Constitution — or  on  what  terms  State  Sove- 
reignties and  the  Federal  Sovereignty  are  to  be 
adjusted — and  the  question  of  slavery. 

Joseph  Story  entered  public  life  in  1305,  when 
Federalitm  was  so  predominant  in  Massachusetts, 
that  his  avowed  sympathy  with  the  republican 
party,  and  his  consequent  support  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  not  only  serious- 
Iv  injured  him  in  his  profession,  but  to  a  great 
degree  excluded  him  from  the  best  society.  Many 
years  afterwards,  in  a  speech  in  the  Convention  or 
Massachusetts,  he  retraced  with  great  feeling  the 
party  animosities  of  those  times — not  regretting 
Ihe  course  his  judgment  then  led  him  to  adopt,  but 
seflecting  with  the  most  profound  melancholy  on 
the  averted  eyes  it  had  cost  him,  and  deprecating 
his  contemporaries  leaving  to  their  children  the 
bitter  inheritance  of  similar  contentions.  Yet  he 
can  never  have  held  extreme  opinions  or  have 
maintained  them  with  offensive  violence.  In  a 
bio^phical  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  speaking  of  this 
period,  he  observes,  *'  I  will  add,  because  it  is  but 
common  justice  to  myself,  that,  though  an  ardent 
republican  J  I  was  iJways  liberal  and  stood  by 
sound  principles.  I  was  avowedly  a  believer  in 
the  doctrines  of  Washington,  and  little  infected 
"with  Virginia  notions,  as  to  men  or  measures.*' 
Afterwards,  when  party  nomenclature  turned  into 
"whig  and  democratic,  and  he  now  voted  with  the 
'vrhigs,  he  was  conscious  of  no  alteration  in  him- 
self. '*  I  seem  simply  to  have  stood  still  in  my 
political  belief,  while  parties  have  revolved  about 
me  ;  so  that  though  of  the  same  opinions  now  as 
ever,  I  find  my  name  has  changed  from  democrat 
to  whig,  but  I  know  not  how  or  why . "  Ue  states, 
however,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution,  that  their  materials  had  been 
mainly  derived  firom  the  Federalist  and  the  jud^ 
ments  of  C.  J.  Marshall.  Probably,  therefore, 
more  of  di£ference  than  he  was  quite  aware  of 
had  crept  into  this  branch  of  his  opinions.  At 
all  events,  these  authorities  brought  him  into  di- 
rect antagonism  with  the  principles  of  the  most 
dogmatical  of  his  early  chiefs.  Kent,  in  bearing 
witness  to  the  address  with  which  the  most  debat- 
able points  of  American  constitutional  contests  are 
handled  in  Story's  Commentaries,  expresses  his 
admiration  of  *'  the  bold  and  free  defence  of  sound 
doctrine  against  the  insidious,  mischievous,  and 
malignant  attacks  of  Je£&rson."  The  explicit 
systematizing  of  Mr.  J.  Story's  constitutional 
creed  had  evidently  been  reserved  for  his  coming 
within  the  orbit  of  C.  J.  Marshall,  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  the  estrange- 
ment between  himself  and  Jefierson  commenced 
earlier ;  at  least  as  early  as  Jeflerson's  disoovery 
.  in  Congress,  that  Storr  meant  to  have  an  opinion 
.  of  his  own,  and  to  fireefy  act  on  it.  This  was  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Embargo  of  1809.  Story  on  that  occa- 
BioD  described  the  emhaifo  at  the  '*  mad  sohome 


which  Jefierson  with  his  usual  visionary  obstinacnr 
was  determined  to  maintain."  He  himself  consict 
erod  it  destructive  of  New  England  ;  and  a  confl- 
dentinl  letter  to  Mr.  Fay  (p.  177)  authenticates  the 
sincerity  of  his  alarm.  On  the  other  hand.  Jeffer- 
son attributed  his  defeat  *'  to  Story,  one  pseudo- 
republican  ;"  and  never  forgave  it.  "  Pseudo- 
republican  of  course  I  must  be  (says  the  judge) . 
as  every  one  was  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  who 
dared  to  doubt  of  hb  infallibility."  Even  if  this 
provocation  had  been  avoided,  the  alienation  must 
have  broken  out  sooner  or  later.  Story  found  out, 
as  member  of  Congress,  that  New  England  was  to 
obey,  but  not  to  be  trusted.  "  This,  in  my  humble 
judgment  (he  adds),  was  the  steady  policy  of  Mr. 
Je^rson  at  all  times.  We  were  to  be  Kept  divided, 
and  thus  used  to  neutralize  each  other."  Bui, 
besides  these  jarring  jealousies,  two  men  of  such 
di^rent  views  and  natures  could  not  long  have 
drawn  cordially  together.  Ailer  the  veil  was 
raised  by  the  publication  of  Jeffi)rs4)n'8  correspond- 
ence. Story  writes  to  Mr.  Everett  (1832) :  **  Every 
day  I  perceive  more  and  more  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  extraordinary  opinions  and  acts  in 
every  department  of  our  government.  It  is  time 
his  correspondence  was  fairly  reviewed. ' '  General 
Jackson,  when  president,  bore  difference  of  opin- 
ion and  independence  of  character  as  impatiently 
as  Jefferson  had  done ;  and,  speakingof  Story ,  called 
him  **  the  most  dangerous  man  in  America. "  Mean- 
while, Stor^,  in  1831 ,  was  mourning  over  the  change 
in  constitutional  practices  and  doctrmes .  ' '  I  have  £r 
a  long  time  known  that  the  present  rulers  and  their 
friends  were  hostile  to  the  judiciary,  and  have  been 
expecting  some  more  decisive  demonstrations  than 
had  yet  been  given  out.  The  recent  attacks  in 
Georgia,  and  uie  recent  nullification  doctrine  in 
South  Carolina,  are  parts  of  the  some  general  sys- 
tem, the  object  of  which  is  to  elevate  an  exclusive 
State  Sovereignty  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ^neral 
government."    Three  years  later  he  writes  m  still 

freat^r  despair  from  Washington  :  *'  Every Uiing 
ere  is  as  uncertain  as  it  possibly  can  be,  except 
the  president's  will.  Ana  I  confess  that  I  fei^l 
humiliated  at  the  truth,  which  cannot  be  disguised, 
that  although  we  live  under  the  form  of  a  republic, 
we  are  in  fact  under  the  absolute  rule  of  a  single 
man.  .  .  .  The  question  who  shall  be  Uie 
next  president,  mingles  with  every  measure." 
Yet  Story's  expectations  were  by  this  time  pitched 
at  so  low  a  level  that  he  would  not  have  been  hard 
to  satisfy.  Witness  his  pleasure,  in  1840,  at  the 
success  of  General  Harrison's  nomination.  **  llis 
talents  are  not  of  a  high  order,  and  at  this  hour 
he  is  filling  the  office  of  clerk  of  a  County  Court 
in  Ohio.  What,  however,  seems  to  give  him 
strength,  is  that  he  is  poor  and  honest ;  or  as  Mr. 
Abbott  Lawrence  said  the  other  day  to  me,  *  i\i*i 
people  believe  that  he  won't  lie  and  won't  stool." 
The  real  truth  is,  that  the  people  are  best  pleased 
with  a  man  whose  talents  do  not  elevate  him  so 
much  above  the  mass  as  to  become  an  object  of 
jealousy  or  envy.  The  prospect  of  his  being  pres- 
ident is  quite  encouraging.'^ 

Meanwhile  Story's  sanguine  view  of  the  general 
aspect  of  American  politics  had  long  abated.  As 
&r  back  as  1818,  he  had  written : — 

There  is  no  rallying  point  for  any  party.  Indeed, 
everything  is  scattered.  Republicans  and  Federalists 
are  as  much  divided  among  Uiemselves,  as  the  parties 
were  formerly  from  each  other.  I  do  not  regret  ths 
ohange.  I  have  been  long  satisfied  that  the  nation 
was  la  daogsr  of  bsiog  rained  by  its  intestine  divii- 
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ioDf ;  and  fbrtonately  among  men  of  real  talent,  real 
tlitne,  and  real  patriotism,  there  are  now  few,  if  any, 
di£forenoes  of  opinion.  Bat  a  new  race  of  men  is 
springing  up  to  govern  the  nation :  they  are  the 
hnnters  after  popularity,  men  ambitious  not  of  the 
lienor  so  much  as  of  the  profits  of  office — the  dema- 
gogues, whose  principles  hang  laxly  upon  them,  and 
who  follow  not  so  much  what  is  right  as  what  leads 

to  a  temporary  vulgar  applause I  have  done 

with  party  politics  :  my  heart  is  sick  of  the  scenes  of 
strife  and  sometimes  of  profligacy  which  it  presents. 
I  have  no  desire  ever  again  to  enter  the  contest  for 
popular  favor.  Yet,  I  hope,  I  love  my  country  and 
its  institutions,  and  I  know  that  I  reverence  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

By  1835  the  prospect  had  further  darkened  : 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  than  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  so  often  lauded  as  the 
true  protector  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people, 
is  ready,  under  the  strong  bonds  of  party  union  and 
executive  patronage,  to  yield  up  both.  The  duration 
of  their  office  is  too  short  to  secure  independence  of 
action,  and  the  elections  are  too  much  under  the 
power  of  mere  demagogues.  Hence  the  gradual  change 
of  public  men  from  a  lofty  firmness  to  a  temporizing 
policy. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Charles  Summer  in  1845  is  still 
more  desponding : — 

In  every  way  which  I  look  at  the  future  I  can  see 
little  or  no  ground  of  hope  for  our  country.  We  are 
rapidly  on  the  decline.  Corruption  and  profligacy, 
demagoguism  and  recklessness,  characterize  the  times, 
and  I  for  one  am  unable  to  say  where  the  thing  is  to 
end.  You,  as  a  young  man,  should  cling  to  hope  ;  I, 
as  an  old  man,  know  Uiat  it  is  all  in  vain. 

In  this  same  year  the  change  of  opinion  from 
those  of  the  "  Old  Court,"  especially  on  great  con- 
stitutional questions,  is  given  as  the  main  reason  of 
his  intended  resignation. 

New  men  and  new  opinions  have  succeeded.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  so  vital  to  the  country, 
which  in  former  times  received  the  support  of  the 
whole  court,  no  longer  maintain  their  ascendency.  I 
am  the  last  member  now  living  of  the  old  court,  and 
I  cannot  consent  to  remain  where  I  can  no  longer  hope 
to  see  those  doctrines  recognized  and  enforced. 

• 

/"  As  an  enlightened  firiend  to  republican  institu- 
tions, Mr.  Justice  Story  was  a  zealous  advocate  for 
every  form  of  educational  training,  by  which  he 
conceived  that  the  condition  of  the  people  mieht 
be  elevated.  From  their  direct  tendency  to  raise 
mechanics  and  artisans  to  the  rank  of  scientific  engi- 
neers, he  set  a  high  value  on  Mechanics*  Institutes  ; 
predicting  that  **  they  were  destined  to  work  more 
important  changes  in  the  structure  of  society  and 


qualify 

discharge  of  the  political  franchises  which  the  con- 
stitution entrusted  to  them,  than  to  cultivate  their 
inventive  powers  as  intelligent  mechanics.  He 
has  expressed  as  forcibly  as  Washington  himself 
his  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions on  which  alone  a  repnbhcan  form  of  govem- 
ment  can  be  a  blessing  to  a  people,  or  probably  be 
prolonged.  In  a  lecture  read  before  the  Amencan 
Institute  of  Instruction,  he  particularly  insists  on 
the  science  of  government,  as  being  an  indispen- 
sable branch  of  popular  education  in  connexion  with 
popular  institutions. 

A  republic,  by  the  very  constitatioa  of  its  govem- 


ment,  requires  on  the  part  of  the  people  more  vigilanee 
and  constant  exertion  than  all  others.  The  American 
Republic,  above  all  others,  demands  from  every  citiien 
unceasing  vigilance  and  exertion  ;  since  we  have 
deliberately  dispensed  with  every  guard  against 
danger  or  ruin  except  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of 
the  people  themselves.  It  is  founded  on  the  basis  that 
the  people  have  wisdom  enough  to  fVame  their  own 
system  of  government,  and  public  spirit  enough  to 
preserve  it  ;  that  they  cannot  be  cheated  out  of  their 
liberties  ;  and  that  they  will  not  submit  to  have  them 
taken  Arom  them  by  force.  We  have  silently  assumed 
the  fundamental  truth  that,  as  it  never  can  be  the  in- 
terest of  the  majority  of  the  people  to  prostrate  their 
own  political  equality  and  happiness,  so  they  never 
can  be  seduced,  by  flattery  or  corruption,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  fiiction  or  the  arts  of  ambition,  to  adopt  any 
measures  which  shall  subvert  them.  If  this  confidence 
in  ourselves  be  justified  (and  who  among  Americans 
does  not  feel  a  just  pride  in  endeavoring  to  maintain 
it  ?),  let  us  never  forget  that  it  can  be  justified  only 
by  a  watchfulness  and  zeal  proportionate  to  our  ooo- 
fidence.  Let  us  never  forget  that  we  must  prove  our- 
selves wiser  and  better  and  purer  than  any  other 
nation  yet  has  been,  if  we  are  to  count  upon  iuccess. 

It  was  in  this  view  that  he  thought  to  highlj^of 
Lieber's  '*  Political  Ethics  ;"*  and,  besides  abndff- 
ing  his  own  Commentaries  for  the  Law  Sohool, 
himself,  drew  up  a  book  called  the  Constitutional 
Class  Book,  in  wnich  **  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  familiarly  ezp&ined  ; 
and  which  was  published  in  the  "  Schaol  library" 
and  introduced  as  a  text-book  into  various  schools."! 
When  may  we  hope  to  see  anything  of  the  sort 
written  by  a  judge  for  the  National  Shools  of  Eng- 
land ?  The  nearest  approach  to  it  at  present  is  tho 
"  Political  Philosophy*' of  Lord  Brougham. 

Of  the  many  forms  which  political  controyersy 
may  assume  in  the  United  States,  that  of  Nmo 
slavery  is  the  most  hateful  and  most  exciting.  Thd 
side  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Story  in  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed races  of  both  the  southern  and  western 
states,  was  at  once  determined  by  the  rectitude  of 
his  principles  and  the  humanity  of  his  heart.  The 
wronge  inflicted  on  the  Cherokee  nation  by  the 
State  of  Georgia  wrunz  from  him  the  exclamation, 
<<  I  never  in  my  whole  life  was  more  aflecfced  by  the 
consideration,  that  they  and  all  their  race  are  des- 
tined to  destruction.  And  I  feel,  as  an  American, 
disgraced  by  our  gross  yiolation  of  the  public  fiiith 
towards  them.  I  fear,  and  greatly  fear,  that  in 
the  course  of  Providence  there  will  be  dealt  to  ii8 
a  heavy  retributive  justice.'*  The  *'  institution" 
of  the  South  found  as  little  favor  with  him.  When 
he  learned  on  his  New  England  Circuits  that  the 
Slave  Trade  was  still  carried  on  there,  so  vehemenl 
was  his  denunciation  of  it  in  his  charees  to  the 
grand  juries,  that  he  greatly  contributed  to  put  an 
end  to  it.  He  disregarded  the  threat  <*  of  hurling 
him  firom  the  bench,"'  equally  with  the  obloquy,  to 
which  his  judicial  decisions  in  coses  of  slavery  ez- 

*  He  considered  De  Tooqueville's  work  on  Amerioa  to 
have  been  overrated  ;  and  the  son  oomplaios  that  no  no- 
tice is  taken  in  it  of  his  father's  work.  <*Yoa  know 
(says  the  author  of  the  Commentaries  in  a  letter  to  Lieber) 
ten  times  as  much  as  he  does  of  the  aetnal  working  of  the 
system,  and  of  its  true  theory." 

t  '*  School  books  for  children  on  History  mig^t  very 
benefidally  begin  with  a  short  and  pbdnly  written  ao- 
count  of  our  present  Constltatioo,  including  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  nature  and  administratinn  of  the  Law.  These 
sulgects  appear  to  me  quite  as  important  for  a  poor  child 
to  learn,  as  about  the  liattle  of  Hastings  or  the  Wan  of 
the  Roses.  .  .  .  For  children  as  a  class-book  Cfaamben' 
*Polilioal  Boonomy  for  use  in  Schools,'  may  advanta- 
geouily  be  adopted."— ^ymoiw'  School  Economy. 
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posed  him,  as  either  side  might  happen  to  be  seems  to  enlarge  the  mind  as  well  as  sharpea 

oflbnded  by  them.  Though  ever  opposed  to  slaTerj,  it.    But  a  sinde  session  of  Congress  (1808-9y 

hd  took  his  stand,  as  a  judge,  on  the  constitution ;  satisfied  Stor^  tnat  it  would  be  more  for  his  ba]>- 

and  when  his  decision  in  the  case  of  /e  jeune  Eu-  piness  and  his  fame  to  withdraw  from  political  and 

genie,  was  more  liberal  than  that  of  the  English  party  controversy,  and  apply  himself  with  singkn 

Ourts,  he  still  retained  his  confidence  in  his  own  ness  of  heart  to  the  study  of  the  law,  *'  at  all  times 

judgment,  observing  only  on  the  hardship  of  having  the  object  of  his  admiration,  and  almost  exclumve 

Sir  W.  Scott  and  the  King's  Bench  on  his  back,  devotion.*'     He  was  made  a  judge  in  1812,  at  the 

When  at  liberty,  as  a  private  citizen,  to  act  on  early  age  of  thir^-two  ;  and  he  died  in  harness 


he  made,  after  he  was  on  the  bench,  in  meddling  eventful  period.  It  wul  be  enough  to  notice  the 
with  anything  which  could  be  called  politics,  was  annual  course  of  those  ofiBcial  duties— duties  so 
taking  part  in  a  meeting  to  protest  against  it.*  He  unwisely  underpaid  in  America,  that  Story  himself, 
was  further  stung  by  the  insolence  of  Randolph's  though  most  indi£ferent  to  money,  can  only  speak 
claim  for  Virginian  supremacy  ;  and  he  frequently  of  thci  position  as  one  of  splendid  poverty.  The 
reverts  to  the  question,  as  he  put  it  to  Mr.  Ticknor  observauonhe  has  made  on  the  extent  of  knowl- 
in  1828 :  '*  Depend  upon  it,  whatever  may  be  the  edge  required  of  a  legislator  for  so  many  States 
present  cross  current  of  debate,  the  question  must  applies  almost  as  forcibly  to  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
oome  to  the  sheer  point  whether  the  South  shall  preme  Court,  sitting  the  winter  months  at  Wash- 
govern  the  East  now  and  forever."  In  1833  he  mgton.  In  his  case,  six  months  of  every  year 
writes  to  Mr.  Peters,  **  Upon  politics  I  am  fixed,  were  taken  up  on  circuits — his  own  circuit  being 
The  late  compromise  is  a  surrender  of  the  constitu-  the  great  maritime  district  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
tion  to  which  under  no  circumstanoes  will  I  be  shire,  Massachusetts, .  and  Rhode  Island.  Kent 
either  a  party  or  a  quiet  looker  on."  This  evil  might  truly  say  to  him,  ''You  have,  fortunately 
was  consummated  in  his  opinion  by  President  I^ler,  for  yourself  and  for  youp  country,  the  best  section 
in  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  creation  of  a  in  the  country  for  the  application  of  your  powers, 
new  Slave  State.  While  the  admission  of  Texas  and  have  much  more  reason  than  Montesquieu 
into  the  Union  was  yet  ponding,  ho  declared  that  had,  to  thank  Heaven  that  you  were  bom  and 
•  educated  where  you  are  placed."  At  that  time 
It  would  be  a  grossly  unconstitutional  act ;  and  one  the  Commercial  Law  and  Admiralty  Jurisdiction 
which  he  shoiUd  not  be  surpr^  if  it  should  lead  to  ^f  America  were  pretty  much  what  they  had  been 
a  dissolution  of  the  Umon.  It  wiU  forever  give  the  in  England  before  the  fimes  of  Lord  Mwisfield  and 
!^f'?n\hrn^;^  '""  *  "^'^  preponder.  ^^  g^^^y  g  ^^^^^  ^  opportunity 
ance  m  tne  umon.  -             •      l  •      jL^  •    m.'    ^  t*  ^x,       a  *^*      •      "i 

of  expressing  his  admiration  of  those  two  emuent 

The  means  are  described,  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  men  ;  and  thisnot  only  in  public,  but  also  in  his 

as  being  of  a  piece  with  the  end  : —  private  correspondence ;  as,  for  instance,  in  answer 

to  Adam9i  Who  had  declared  that  they  were  no 

Pray  do  not  ask  me  how  all  these  Uungs  arebreught  more  to  be  quoted  than  the  Court  Calendar.    His 

about.    I  should  blush  to  put  on  paper  what  my  be-  account  of  the  condition  of  Equity  Jurisprudence 

lief  is.    There  are  ample  means  to  aooomplish  any  throughout  America  at  this  period  is  equally  un- 

<mds  in  power  and  patronage,  &o.,&c.,&o.,  and  Lord  favorable.     It  was  created  principaUy  by  Kent, 

Coke  has  told  us  that  &o.  &c.  are  signs  fUll  of  mean-  ^y^^  ^^^  ^^de  Chancellor  of  Now^ork  m  1814. 

mg  m  the  law.    I  thmk  they  have  a  still  more  preg-  go  rapid,  however,  was  the  subsequent  progress  of 

Lrmrnr^arl-tnd'^m;^^^^ 

declme  and  fall  of  the  American  repubUo  wiU  not  ^^  ^P'?^^  »*R  ^  ®^«5?  county. of  almost  every 
\ye  less  a  matter  of  history  in  an  age  or  two  at  state,  where  aU  proceedings  originated,  and  **  an 
farthest  than  that  of  other  republics  whose  fkte  is  *^We  local  bar  had  been  created,  by  whom  th« 
recorded  in  past  annals.  However,  the  present  crisis  business  was  so  well  managed,  that  small  causes 
will  soon  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  by  the  people  ;  seldom  got  into  the  Appellate  Court."  There  is 
and  we  shall  go  on  as  we  may,  until  by  some  oonvul-  ample  opportunity  ox  comparison  between  the 
sion  we  come  to  a  full  stop.  When  that  will  be  I  dim^rent  systems  in  America.  Some  states  alto- 
pretend  not  to  prophesy.  You  may  live  to  witness  it  gether  exclude  Equity  as  distinct  from  law,  some 
„....,  .  ,  confer  an  equitable  jurisdiction  on  their  Courts  of 
His  aversion  to  the  oompromiw  was  sootcely  Uw,  othew  separate  Equity  and  Law  into  distinci 
more  decided  on  the  grouna  of  its  affirmmg  the  ^^  ^  -^^  En  ,^i  J'story  on  the  wholo 
perpetuity  of  slavery,  than  on  the  cround  of  its  leaned  jo  a  separation,  but  the  mechanism  both  of 
Oes  roving  the  prmons  upon wbio^ the  Wance  y,e  Courts  o/chanceiy  and  of  a  chancery  sait 
of  the  feouth  and  &st  had  been  settled  in  the  Con-  jjfl^^j  ^  ^y^j    •„  j^J  ^^^  countries,  that,  no»- 

w  K  ?"•  J^.u"'^"  «o°"°=«<l' "^  f^'ly.*"  .C'.»y  »'  withstanding  his  respect  for  Lord  Eldon,  he  azures 

Webster  that  their  last  and  only  security  is  in  the  jjr.  Field,  "  the  Ewlish  system  could  not  have 

Union  ;  but,  m  his  omnion,  the  weight  given  to  existed  in  America  without  <4lling  forth  legislative 

the  disturbing  forces  by  the  compromise  adds  to  interference  to  prevent  delays,  tolessen  costs,  and 

the  difficulty  of  preserving  It  to  give  simplicity  to  proceedings." 

It  18  time  to  pa^  on  to  Mr  J  Story's  peodiar  ^j^,     ^^  ^j  •'5„  ^^j^  ^^  ^^  dry  dust  of  what 

province-junsprudonce.     All  the  jn*at  orators  genthim  called  Grim  Gni«<T.    He  began  life  with 

of  America    with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Everett,  ^      fo„„j  ^j^j   „f  t^^  black  letter  faw  of  Eng- 

have  been  lawyers.     The  law,  as  studied  there,  ^^^  ;  and  to  tli  last,  when  gratefully  summoning 

.  He  da  not.  however,  think  it  nocnuy  to  .t^tiOn  SP  *•»«  lifK"?  iMtructors,  delighted  to  revert  to 

from  voting  at  oleeUoni.    Since  it  wu  a  joke  in  the  fiua.  ™<'-  J?"'>  fortunately,  he  had  also  felt  a  higher 

ily,  his  voting  one  way,  and  hia  ooaohman  who  drove  Um  <^:     -llbougn  he  pays  Kent  the  compliment  of 

to  the  polling  booth,  voting  the  ether.  having  kutructed  10  many  of  their  contemporaries 
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in  the  trath,  that  the  g^ft  of  uniting  a  deep  respect  will  not  account  for  the  whole  difierenoe  between 

for  precedents  with  an  habitual  inquiry  into  tneir  us."    Lord  Campbell,  informins  him  that   fait 

consonance  with  principles,  is  not  unattainable,  library  was  now  enriched  with  uie  whole  of  hii^ 

however  rare,  it  is  clear  he  had  already  found  the  published  works,  proceeds  to  say,  "  I  survey  with 

principles  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  that  increased  astonishment  your  extensive,  minute, 

ne  had  trained  his  own  well  constituted  nature  exact,  and  familiar  knowledge  of  EngUsh  legal 

afler  the  example  of  Pothier  and  Domat.    No  man  writers  in  every  department  of  the  law.    A  similar 

can  have  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  testimony  to  your  judicial  learning,  I  make  no 

happy  faculty  which  he  attributes  to  Mr.  Justice  doubt,  would  dq  offered  by  the  lawyers  of  France 

Washington,  of  yielding  just  the  proper  weight  to  and  Germany,  as  well  as  of  America,  and  we  should 

authority.  all  concur  in  placing  you  at  the  head  of  the  jurists 

Recent  as  is  the  nreater  part  of  American  Law,  of  the  present  age."    In  fact,  Savigny  and  Mitter- 

it  has  shot  up  with  so  vigorous  and  succulent  a  maier  have  ^iven  in  their  adhesion  in  the  present 

srowth  that  it  is  natural  that  the  profession  in  the  volumes  under  their  own  hands ;  and  to  crown 

United  States  should  be  both  surprised  and  morti-  these  fervent  tributes  after  the  most  approved 

fied  atl;he  little  notice  which  its  jurisprudence  has  English  fashion,  when  the  great  American  jurist 

attracted  in  Eneland;  ''being  passed  by  with  proposed  to  visit  London,  Lords  Brougham  and 

utter  ncuglect,  as  belonging  only  to  a  colonial  or  Denman,  and  the  other  judges  prepared  to  cele- 

foreign  &w.    There  is,  however,  at  this  very  mo-  brate  his  reception  by  a  public  dinner  at  Seijeants* 

ment  (1831)  in  the  states  composiug  the  Union  a  Inn. 

population  of  about  thirteen  millions,  all  of  which  For  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Justioe 
claims  the  Common  Law  as  its  birthright,  and  all  Story  added  to  his  labiors  as  judge  those  of  a  pro- 
of which  is  accustomed  to  study  the  Treatises  and  fessor ;  and  it  is  to  this  last  appointment  that  we 
Reports  of  English  Jurisprudence,  as  a  necessary  are  indebted  for  his  most  important  works.    His 

E reparation  for  practice  m  the  profession  of  the  earlier  publications  had  been  those  of  an  English 
iw.  In  several  of  the  States  Commercial  Law  practising  lawyer — such  as  a  supplement  to  *'  Co- 
may  be  said  to  form  a  principal  business  of  the  myn*s  Digest/^  new  editions  of'*  Chittv  on  Bills,'' 
courts,  and  to  be  examined  with  a  diligence  and  ''  Abbott  on  Shipping,"  *'  Lawes  on  Assumpsit." 
ability  equal  to  its  vast  importance.  Not  an  English  But  in  1830,  soun  after  his  acceptance  of  the  Dane 
decision  or  treatise  is  published  three  months,  Professorship  at  Harvard,  he  expressed  hia anxiety 
before  it  finds  its  way  to  our  libraries,  and  is  there  to  set  to  work  with  the  law  students,  and  prepare 
studied  and  criticized  with  profound  attention."  some  written  lectures  **  in  the  terrible  deficiency 
It  will  be  a  proud  distinction  to  Kent  and  Story,  of  good  elementary  books."  Accordingly  hu 
that  they  have  done  more  than  any  other  men  to  *'  Treatise  on  Bailment"  appeared  in  the  following 
put  an  end  to  the  indifference  of  English  lawyers  year,  as  the  first  fruits  of  this  good  intention,  ana 
to  the  learning  of  their  American  brethren.  as  the  first  volume*  of  a  series  on  Commercial  Law. 
Story,  mentioning  the  praises  given  to  Rentes  Next  followed  *'  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution 
Commentaries  in  some  English  legal  publications,  of  the  United  States."  It  was  announced  by  him, 
adds,  ^'  this  is  as  it  shoiud  be ;  for  England  is  as  another  portion  of  the  labors  devolving  on  him 
deeply  interested  in  cultivating  a  thorough  knowl-  in  execution  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship ;  and 
edge  of  American  jurisprudence,  and  it  would 

betray  a  lamentable  want  of  professional  ambition,  •  Mr.  Justice  Story  fhmished  an  admirable  article  to  the 

not  to  master  a  work  which  has  become  our  first  *<  North  American  Review*'  on  the  Literature  of  th§  iUon- 

juridical  classic,"  —the  American  Blackstone  or  ^"»«  ■^«''    It  is  contained  in  a  notice  of  Jaoobsen's 

something  more.     The   testimony   borne   to   the  "Ifws  of  the  S^  with  reference  to  Maritime  Commew^ 

<»>».:/«»<.  ^F  C4^.A.»  i^:»*»aip  :<>  «p  «  J.«^..<«   a:,.^^*-  ^^a  during  Peace  and  War."    Towards  the  conclonon  of  ibo 

services  of  Story  himself  is  of  a  more  direct  and  artici?  he  states  that  the  principal  value  of  Mr.  Jaoobeen's 

higher  order.      Mr.  Justice  Patteson   gratefully  ^^^k  to  an  American  (and  what  is  true  of  the  American 

acknowledges  the  obugations  '<  under  which  ho  has  must  be  true  also  of  the  English)  lawyer,  « is  the  minute 

laid  all  the  members  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  accuracy  and  fulness  with  which  it  gives  us  the  poeitiv« 

especially  those  who  have  to  administer  it,  by  his  <^Qd  customary  law  of  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  Oon* 

profound  and  learned  treatises  ;"  adding  that  **  the  tinent.    And  this,  in  our  judgment,  is  a  most  interesting, 

respect    paid    to    American    Reports    and    Uw  ?nd,  iu  a  pracUcal  view,  a  most  important  a«^ 

m   '^..      *.          -ji    •            .         *^t^  ^               *-•"  judicial  literature.   Of  the  maritime  law  of  Russui,  PrussiA, 

Treatises  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  and  tends  much  to  ^Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  we  have  hitherto  known 

the  improvement  of  our  theory  and  practice."     Mr.  yery  little.    Yet  with  all  of  them  we  carry  on  an  exten- 

Baron  Parke's  opinion  is  equally  favorable.     Mr.  sive  trade  ;  and  the  principles  of  their  jurlsprudenoe  as 

Justice  Coleridge,  after  stating  that  he  had  rciid  to  maritime  aflBiirs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  are  of  iaoa2« 

no  modern  treatise  of  our  own  production  with  any-  ®"^»*»*®  importance  to  our  merohanU,  nay  more,  to  our 

thing  like  the  pleasure  and   instruction  he   had  ,  «^J«™^«"h    T*^»V»«  °^*  »"•.    A  great  variety  of  curious 
^   A  c        c^       1    tc  n     a-  L    e  r        >«  *  And  difficult  questions  are  perpetually  ansmg  m  oar 

received  from  Story's     Conflict  of  Uw,"  ?oes  on  ;  judicial  tribunals,  where  the  pSdtive  regilations  *r  usages 

of  other  continental  nations  would  greatly  assist  ns  in 
forming  decisions,  which  should  c(»nport  with  general 
convenience,  as  well  as  with  the  general  principles  of  Law^ 
Many  are  the  cases  in  which  the  foreign  usage  ought  to 
incline  the  scale.  We  owe  indeed  a  Ml  moietj  (^  our 
present  commercial  law  to  the  positive  ordinanoes  or  usages 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  as  they  have  been  delivered 
to  us  by  their  eminent  jurists.  Ibey  seem  now  inclined 
to  borrow  from  us  in  return  ;  and  thus  perhaps  national 
comity  may  gradually  establish  a  nearly  uniform  system 
of  commercial  juriaprudanee  thranghout  the  whole  civil* 
ind  world.'*  Mr.  Jutiee  Stoiy  was  a  gr«a*  oommefoifl 
lawyer  ;  there  has  been  no  greater.  AttM  the  aboni 
pasHMe,  we  may  ooneeive  the  jatisfaotion  with  which  ha 
wonla  have  welcomed  the  great  woric  of  Mr.  Levi*  audi 


to  say,  "  I  think  you  would  be  pleased  with  the 
feeling  which  exists  in  our  courts  at  present  in 
respect  to  American  jurisprudence.  It  is  one  of 
the  highest  respect ;  we  do  not,  indeed,  allow  your 
Reports  to  be  cited  as  authority  ;  but  that,  I  be- 
lieve, is  out  of  consideration  to  the  bar,  who  are 
already  overburdened  with  the  expensive  and 
troublesome  multiplicity  of  our  own  Reports." 
lie  elsewhere  admits,  *^  a  comparison  with  your 
course  is  not  verv  flattering  to  your  brethren  on 
the  English  Bench ;  we  are,  it  is  troei  very  mueh 
enm>ssed  by  practice  before  we  arc  made  judges, 

and  by  our  duties  afterwards;  perhaps  somewnat   

more  so  than  is  your  lot  in  Amerioa.    Still  that  [the  project  of  an  Interoatknua  Oommereial  Code. 
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it  immediately  placed  his  authority  as  a  constita-  cillor  acts  at  times  as  a  solicitor.  We  find  no  in- 
tional  lawyer  on  a  level  with  that  of  C.  J.  Marshall  convenience  from  this  coarse,"  says  Story.  So,  at 
himself.  '*  Whoever,"  says  Mr.  Bancrofl,  *'  would  the  'other  end  of  the  profession,  tho  judges  do  not 
understand  our  form  of  government,  must  **  study  think  it  beneath  their  judicial  dignitv  to  take  part 
the  Commentaries  of  Story."  His  greatest  work  as  teachers  of  incepting  students.  In  the  eulo^ 
(at  least  he  himself  thought  it  so)  was  his  next  on  Professor  Ashmun,  it  is  mentioned  incidentally 
payment  in  discharge  of  his  duties  to  his  Law  that  he  had  been  associated  early  with  Judgo 
School.  It  was  published  in  1834.  Appropriately  Howe,  who  had  established  a  law  school  at  North- 
eulogized  by  C.  J.  Tindal  and  the  jurisconsults  of  ampton  of  very  high  character.  When  Kent  ceased 
France  and  Germany,  it  met  with  its  most  eloquent  to  oe  Chancellor  of  New  York,  in  consequence  of 
admirer  in  Mr.  Weoster  : —  the  absurd  enactment,  by  which  anv  person  above 
It  is  a  great  truth  that  England  has  never  produced  ^j^^y  i®^  ^f  age  is  disabled  from  holding  a  judi- 
any  eminent  writer  on  national  or  general  public  f*^^  office,  he  only  added  to  his  honors  by  thoeo 
law,  no  elementary  writer,  who  made  the  subject  his  lectures  at  Columbia  College,  of  which  the  world 
own,  who  has  breathed  his  own  breath  into  it,  an^  has  since  the  benefit  as  represented  in  his  Cona- 
made  it  live.  In  English  judicature,  Sir  W.  Scott,  it  mentaries.  Story's  case  is  still  stronger.  Amer- 
is  true,  has  done  much  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  ica  and  the  whole  civilized  world  are  the  wiser 
on  the  subject  of  prize  causes,  and  in  our  day  Mack-  and  the  better  for  the  absence  of  prejudice,  by 
intosh  has  written  a  paper  of  some  merit.  But  where  which  he  was  allowed  to  unite  with  his  office  of 
is  your  English  Grotius  ?  Where  is  your  English  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  of  Professor  of 
Barbeyrac  ?    Has  England  produced  one  ?    Not  one  !  i^^  Qf  Harvard  College 

The  Englwh  mind  has  never  been  turned  to  the  dis-       ^^  h^ve  reserved  for  the  last  an  accorait  of  hh 

cussion  of  general  pubUc  law.    We  must  go  to  the  ^a^  g^b^^j      ^^  .^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

r^r^'^tlt^S^^  teTa^^^^e  t^r^/  --  ^.tablishments  /ow  forming  (better  late  than 

Westminster  Hall  d^e  to  iUiistrate  the  principles  of  ?^I|'^)  J°  ^%  W^L^T  ?f  ^^c^  the  year 

pubUc  law  ?    With  the  exception  of  a  tract  by  Mans-  1^28,  he  had  declined  the  Royal  Professorship  of 

field  of  considerable  merit,  more  great  prmciples  of  law  at  Cambndge,  U.  S.,  on  the  ground  that  it 

public  law  have  been  discussed  and  settled  by  this  would  oblige  him  to  devote  all  his  leisure  time  to 

court  within  the  last  twenty  years,  than  in  all  the  drilling  and  lectures,  and  judicial  conversations. 

Common  Law  Courts  of  England  within  the  last  hun-  '*  The  school,"  he  answered,  **  cannot  flourish  o»- 

dred  years.     Nay,  more  important  subjects  of  law  copt  by  such  constant  efforts ;   and  I  should  no4 

have  been  examined  and  passed  upon  by  this  bench  wnlingly  see  it  wither  onder  my  hands.    The 

in  a  series  of  twenty  years  than  in  all  Europe  for  a  delivery  of  public  lectures  alone  might  not  be  op- 

oentury  past,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  one  pressive ;   but  success  in  a  law  school  must  be 

in  the  midst  of  you  hw  favored  the  world  with  a  obtained  by  private  lectures."    These  objections. 


great  book  of  the  age—"  Story's  Con-  "T^^,^. "  ^'^tV!  '"Y^""^""       I.-      IT 

fliot  of  Laws."  **^"  ^  *'**®  ®"®  condition  of  Mr.  J.  Story  being  the 

first  professor.  The  condition  was  eminently  wim 
Another  year  had  scarcely  passed,  and  then  and  fortunate ;  as  much  so  as  if  Mr.  Viner  had 
came  out  his  "  Treatise  on  Equity  Jurisprudence. "  stipulated  with  Oxford  for  the  nomination  of  Black- 
It  was  not  only  received  in  America  as  calculated  gjone  on  his  endowment.  The  annual  number  of 
«  (o  teach  its  transatlantic  teachers,"  but  Lord  i^^  students  had  previously  averaged  eight,  and 
Compbell  took  it  vrith  him  to  Dublin  in  that  char-  the  year  before  it  had  been  reduced  to  one.  His 
aoter,  and  has  recognized  how,  on  a  particular  reputation  raised  the  number  the  first  year  to 
point  peculiarly  Enghsh,  he  found  more  informa-  thirty—than  which,  he  says,  in  1831,  that  he 
tion  in  it  than  m  any  English  pubUcation.  Its  a  never  calculated  upon  more."  But  in  1838,  he 
philosophical  merits  at  once  carried  its  feme  over  could  say,  »♦  we  had  sixty  good  fellows  last  term." 
the  Continent,  where  Mittermaier  has  borne  vrit-  xhey  had  grown,  in  1842,  to  one  hundred  and 
nees  that  its  extensive  views  must  make  it  interest-  twenty;  in  1844,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
ing  to  thejurists  of  all  nations.  By  this  time,  now  By  1845,  he  numbers  the  students  whom  the 
aged  fifty-six,  he  says,  he  had  published  seven  gchool,  during  the  previous  sixteen  years,  had 
volumes ;  and  m  five  or  six  more  could  accomplish  turned  out  into  the  world,  over  every  part  of  the 
all  he  proposed.  But  of  these,  all  he  lived  to  com-  Union,  at  upwards  of  eleven  hundred.  What  a 
plete  was  a  Treatise  on  Agency,  and  another  on  blessing  to  the  profession  and  to  his  country  such 
Partnership.    The  miracle  is,  now  he  prformed  |^  leading  mind ! 

so  much,  considering  the  demand  made  on  his  This  success  was  not  owing  more  to  his  prodig- 
time  over  and  above  his  judicial  duties  by  superin-  [q^  industry  and  accomplishments  than  to  the 
tendence  of  his  Law  School,  by  two  hours  lectures  ^hann  of  his  character.  He  was  a  great  master 
daily  there,  and  by  presiding  over  its  extra  moot  jn  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  and  of 
^^?**       ,       «  .  *     .      .     .       .  winning  aflfeotion  and  respect.     While  Mr.  Green- 


•The  preface  or  dedication  of  a  recent  work,  "The  Ad-  ^®  ^^^8  to  Mr.  Sumner,  in  1838,  "  neariy  the 

vooate,**  by  Mr.  Cox,  is  a  protest  addressed  to  Lord  Den-  whole  of  last  term,  when  not  on  judicial  duty,  two 

man  against  the  breaoh  threatened  to  be  made  hi  the  lectures  every  day ;  and  we  broke  in  on  the  sanctity 

•iifmettes  and  oentraK«ition  of  the  pioibeaion  of  the  law  of  the  <fies  non  juridicus,  Saturday.     It  was  carried 

in  Bngland.  by  the  raooeufal  opening  of  oounty  oourti.  by  aodamation  in  the  school;  so  you  see  we  aK 

t^1S:.:Sr^'':i  SSrS  I'Su^un^eT  ?etT  tr,.  They  be«n  ahready  to  l^  "wide  awake  to 

hU  chapter  (m  Pnfessional  Stvdia  Mr,  Cox  assigns  their  ">«  dignity  of  the  law,  and   its  morals.       Mr. 

rightful  phioe  to  the  writings  of  Ifr.  Justice  Story.  Dana,  the  popnlar  aathor  of  *'  Two  Years  before 
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the  Mut,"  wu  one  of  bis  pupUa.  They  afWw&rda 
boDorably  cooperated  ia  redressiDg  the  wrongs  of 
Americui  seamea.  ftom  hU  ptature  of  the  scmool, 
in  ft  beautiful  letter  of  reminiscencee,  drawn  up  in 
1851  {tol.  ii.,  p.  317),  Mr.  Dana  is  jiutiaed  in 
bin  coDvictiou  "  that  such  a  peculiar  oombtnatioti 
of  qualities  to  oonetitute  a  teacher  of  the  science 
of  law  to  young  men,  is  not  likely  to  be  found 
Bgoin  for  manj  generations," 

He  conducted  his  lectures  aa  conyersntional  ei- 
tVoiEea  on  different  teit-booka ;  and  held  moot 
courts  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  arguing  fic- 
titious cases.  He  was  what  Roger  North  vrould 
haTO  described  as  an  excellent  "  put-cose  ;"  and, 
on  fais  return  from  Washington,  alwaifB  brought 
borne  a  sheaf  of  them,  "  which  he  had  prepared 
during  the  sitting  of  the  court,  and  whioh,  at  the 
time  of  hia  death,  amounted  to  several  hundred." 
These  were  argued  b^  the  students,  senior  and 
junior  counsel,  according  to  their  standing.  The 
jury  trials,  which  were  held  twice  a  year  in  their 
crowded  library,  became  a  college  festival ;  Mr.  J. 
Story  took  great  delight  in  them,  and  delivered 
elaborate  judgments ;  and  the  students  on  their 
part  prepared  their  cases  with  so  much  care,  that 
"be  used  to  say  of  their  arauments,  that  they 
were  quite  aa  good  as,  and  sometimes  hett«r 
than,  those  of  the  counsel  engaged  in  the  real 
cases."    We  may  cease  to  wonder  that,  after  such 


contemplated  resigning  hig  judgeship,  "to  quit 
the  Law  School  (hia  sou  tells  us)  was  out  of  the 
question.  This  institulian  he  had  built  up,  and 
It  was  the  delight  of  his  life.  His  duties  there 
were  pleasures,  which  affi>rded  him  an  agreeable 
and  honorable  occupation.  To  gather  around  him 
a  circle  of  young  men,  into  whose  minds  he  might 
instil  sound  doctrines  of  Law  and  Equity,  and 
whom  he  might  dismiss  into  the  world  with  high 
principles  and  pure  motives;  to  employ  his  leisure 
m  giving  a  permanent  written  form  to  the  learn- 
ing with  which  he  had  stored  his  mind,  and  thus 
to  smooth  the  path  of  the  student,  and  to  recom- 
mend and  e«tabiiah  the  law,  was  a  prospect  which 
was  constantly  before  him,  to  charm  his  imagina- 
tion." The  legal  perpetuity  he  desired,  in  pray- 
ing that  his  name  might  be  associated  with  his 
favorite  Law  School,  will  assuredly  be  ^nted  him. 
The  object  which  Story  kept  most  immediately 
in  view  in  all  his  tombing,  whether  oral  or  written, 
was  to  reconcile  the  continental  style  of  treating 
judicial  subjects  with  the  English  method — to  join 
the  scientific  arrangement  of  principles  as  developed 
by  the  civilians  with  the  chain  of  precedents  and 

E radical  illustrations  exemplified  in  English  text- 
ooks.  In  one  of  hia  earlier  pte&ices,  a  union  of 
the  two  plans,  it  isaffirmed,"  would  be  a  great  im- ' 
provement  in  our  law  treatlaet ;  and  would  aSbrd  ' 
no  iDConsidorable  assistance  to  students  in  master- 
ing the  higher  branches  of  their  profession."  It 
woa  under  these  hopes  that  he  tooV  so  seriously  to 
heart  the  death  of  Mr.  Legar^,  Attorney-General , 
fur  the  United  States,  as  a  national  misfortune. 
' '  I  had  indeed  looked  to  him  with  fieat  bndneas 
of  expectation :  I  had  looked  to  see  him  acoompliah 
what  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  do — what  I  Imow 
was  the  darling  object  of  bis  para  ambmon* — to 

■  Kent  •.ud  6tor7  ooDinimd  on  the  nsoejutf  of  attaeli- 
iag  a.  Dooiplete  ciiiliui  libnu;  Id  the  NMioiul  uWwj  at 
WuhingioD.  One,  irhlah  had  been  innnillj  mwla  on  tha 
Cautioent  of  Europe,  hii  bean  appropriatelj  pmHDted  to 
JlftrrsTd  College.    Kent  sajt,  Uut  its  odlaetot  otnild  not 


engraft  tbe  Civil  Law  opon  the  jorisprudence  of  this 

oountry,  and  thereby  to  expand  the  Common  Iaw 
to  greater  usefulness  and  a  wider  adaptation  to  the 
progress  of  BDoiet^."  In  this  view  he  had  been 
juat  encouraging  his  fi'iend  to  trunslato  Heineeciua' 
Elements  with  notes  so  as  to  adapt  ite  principles  to 
the  existingstateofthe  Common  Law.  His  answer 
to  Mr.  Kennedy's  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the  Dublin 
Iaw  Institute  la  in  accordance  with  these  opinions, 
.  and  contains  a  full  and  final  statement  of  his  ex- 
perience on  the  best  method  of  teaching  law. 

I  have  been  long  persuaded  that  a  more  scientiSe 
Hjatem  of  l^al  education  than  thnt  which  has  hitherto 
been  pursued  is  demanded  by  the  wants  of  the  age  and 
the  progress  of  jurisprudence.     The  old  mode  of  soli- 

.  tary  unassisted  studies  in  the  Inns  or  Court,  or  in  tha 
dry  and  uninvItiDg  drudgery  of  an  ofice,  ia  utterly 

,  inadequate  to  lay  a  just  foundation  fbr  accurat* 
knowledge  in  the  learning  of  the  law.  It  ia  for  the 
moat  part  a  waste  oftimeandefTort,  discoaraglng  and 
repulaive.  It  wss,  however,  the  system  in  whJeh  I 
was  myself  bred,  and  so  thoroughly  convinced  was  I 
of  its  worthlessness,  that  I  then  resolved,  if  I  ever  had 


other  system,  which  induced  me  to  accept  my  preemt 
profeesorabip  in  ilarvard  University,  thereby  burden- 
ing myself  with  duties  and  labors  which  otherwise  I 
would  gladly  have  declined. 

The  system  pursued  by  my  learned  brother,  Mr. 
Profesaor  Greenleaf,  and  myself,  ia  our  juridical  in- 
atructioDS,  bus  had  the  most  entire  success.  The 
Law  Institution  here  has  flourished  Bir  more  than  I 
ever  dreamed  it  could  in  a  country  Like  America,  where 
the  administration  of  law  is  not,  as  with  you,  con- 
centrated in  I>ublin,  or  in  Westminster  or  Edinburgh, 
but  spreads  over  the  whole  territory.  Our  system  of 
inHtroclion  isnot  founded  upon  written  leolurta  (which, 
I  am  persuaded,  ia  a  very  inadequote  mode),  bnt 
upon  oral  lectures  connected  with  the  ciatly  stotUea  of 
the  students  in  the  various  works  which  they  stndy, 
and  in  the  leoture-rdom  where  they  are  alt  assembled 
in  ctoasee  and  where  they  undergo  a  daily  eiamina- 
tioo  ;  and  every  lecture  grows  out  of  the  very  page* 
of  tbe  volume  which  they  arc  reading.  In  Ihis.wty 
difficulties  are  cleared  away,  additional  illuStratioDS 
suggested,  new  questions  propounded,  and  doubti 
raiwd,  and  occasionally  authorities  criticiied,  so  that 
the  instructor  and  the  pupil  move  along  pari  pauu, 
and  the  pupil  is  invited  to  state  his  donbta,  and  learns 
how  to  master  his  studies. 

Wi  th  what  interest  would  the  winter  of  this  letter 
have  read  the  following  passage  in  the  late  Report 
of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  Law,  and  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
experiment  proposed  by  our  Inns  of  Court : — 

"  little  real  pr<^ress  hoe  yet  been  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  good  law  school,  with  ef- 
fective examinations ;  the  late  recommendatioua 
of  the  inns  of  court  your  council  cannot  but  con- 
sider OS  insufficient ;  but  we  trust  that  both  tha 
profession  and  the  public  at  la^  are  becoming 
more  and  more  alive  to  the  necessi^  for  such  a 
provision,  and'that  the  heads  of  the  inns  of  court 
are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  serious  responsi- 
bility which  reaig  upon  them  in  this  respect.  We 
are  ^lad  to  find  ttie  snbiect  of  legal  edacation 
mentioned  in  die  report  of  the  commissioner*  ap- 
pointed to  inqnire  into  the  state  of  the  rerennea 
of  the  Univeinty  of  Oxford,  and  at«  gratified  at 
seeing  the  opinioo  of  this  society  adduced  in  ta^ 

■ee  ■  eopy  of  the  nort  Important  of  these  works  In  adj 
at  tha  pnbllo  Ubrariai  of  London,  while  nearly  all  of  th«n 
were  to  be  iinmd  in  the  Adrooatei'  library  it  Edinbnr^ 
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port  of  a  propoeal  by  the  commissionen  to  appl^  a 
portion  or  the  funds  of  the  oniversitj  to  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  oountry.  We  hope 
to  see  the  same  recommendation  in  the  report  on 
the  University  of  Cambrid^,  and  that  in  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years  there  will  be  at  each  of  these 
seats  of  learning  an  efficient  law  school. 

'*  Still  more  do  your  council  hope  and  belicTe, 
that  from  the  present  inns  of  court  will  at  length 
arise  a  complete  and  satis&ctor^  law  university, 
endowed  with  the  funds  originally  vested  m 
those  societies  for  legal  education,  and  which  can- 
not be  better  devoted  than  to  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  law.  Nor  can  your  council  entertain 
a  doubt  that  if  the  benchers  do  not  so  apply  these 
funds,  their  proper  application  will  be  enforced  by 
the  legislature.  Thus  the  law  student  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  commencing  and  after- 
wards continuing  his  studies  under  able  profes- 
sors, both  in  the  universities  and  in  London,  with 
all  the  advantages  that  the  wealth  of  those  bodies 
and  of  the  inns  of  court  could  command.  While 
on  this  subject  we  would  throw  out  the  suggestion, 
that  interesting  and  instructive  popular^otures 
OQ  the  laws  of  the  country  might  be  given  at  the 
Mechanics'  Listitutions  and  other  similar  places. 
The  publicity  of  our  courts  of  justice,  the  presence 
of  a  jury  of  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  practice 
of  oral  examination,  render  our  trials  matters  of 
universal  interest,  and  several  branches  of  the 
law,  by  means  of  such  lectures,  might  be  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  community  which  is  bound 
to  obey  them.'' 

The  excuse  made  for  the  inouriousness  of  praoU- 
tioners  in  our  courts  of  justice  concerning  Contir 
nental  and  American  jurisprudence,  by  reason  of 
the  superabundance  of  our  own,  has  no  application 
here.  It  will  not  avail  to  cover  our  neglect  of  the 
■successful  example  set  by  Mr.  Justice  Story  as 
PtY>fes8or,  and  by  Harvara  University  as  a  scnool 
of  law.  Lord  Coke  loved  to  hear  the  inns  of  court 
called  a  third  university.  It  is  time  they  did 
something  to  deserve  that  name.  What  a  change 
in  the  learning  of  two  great  professions,  were 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  really  to  take  to  teaohins 
divinity  to  our  future  clergy,  and  the  Temple  and 
Lincoln's  Inn  to  fulfilling  the  trust  of  watching 
with  proper  academical  interest  over  the  instruc- 
tion and  progress  of  their  respective  students ! 


OUR  LITTLE  BOY. 

When  the  evening  shadows  gather 

Round  about  our  quiet  hearth. 
Comes  our  eldest  bom  unto  us, 

Bending  humbly  to  the  earth  ! 
And  with  hands  enclasped  tightly, 

And  with  meek  eyes  raised  above» 
This  the  prayer  he  offers  nishtly 

To  the  Source  of  light  and  love  : 

**  Bless  my  parents,  0  my  Father  ! 

Bless  my  little  sister  dear  ; 
While  I  gently  take  my  slumber, 

Be  thy  guardian  angels  near  ! 
Should  no  morning's  dawn  e'er  giaeet  nuS| 

Beaming  brightly  from  the  skies. 
Thine  the  eye  of  love  to  meet  me 

In  the  paths  of  Paradise  I" 

New  a  elad  "  good  night**  h$  i^itm  m ; 

And  he  seals  it  with  a  kiss  ; 
Naught  of  earthly  sormw  grieTOi  nf^. 

In  an  hour  ao  ftill  of  bBM ! 


Now  our  arms  about  him  wreathing. 
One  fond  kiss  befbre  he  sleeps  ; 

Soon  we  hear  his  gentle  breathing. 
In  a  slumber  cilm  and  deep  i 

**  FOREVER  WITH  THE  LORD." 

"  Forever  with  the  Lord  !'* 

Amen.    So  let  it  be  ; 
Life  from  the  dead  is  in  that  word  ; 

'T  is  immortality. 
Here  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  Hun  I  roam 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home. 

My  Father's  house  on  high. 

Home  of  my  soul,  how  near. 
At  times,  to  faith's  aspiring  eye, 

Thy  golden  gates  appear  ! 
Ah,  tiien  my  spirit  faints 

To  reach  the  land  I  love : 
The  bright  inheritance  of  saints, 

JeruMlem  above. 

Yet  doubts  still  intervene. 

And  all  my  comfort  flies  ; 
lake  Noah's  dove,  I  flit  between 

Rough  seas  and  stormy  skies. 
Anon  Uie  clouds  depart, 

The  winds  and  waters  cease  ; 
While  sweetly  o'er  my  gladdened  heart 

Expands  the  bow  of  peaee. 

••  Forever  with  the  Lord  !" 

Father,  if 'tis  thy  will. 
The  promise  of  thy  gracious  Word 

E'en  here,  to  me  AilfiL 
Be  thou  at  my  right  hand. 

So  shall  I  never  &il ; 
Uphold  me,  and  I  needs  must  stand  ; 

Fight,  and  I  shall  prevaiL 

So,  when  my  latest  breath 

Shall  rend  the  veil  in  twain. 
By  death  I  shall  escape  from  death. 

And  life  eternal  gain. 
Knowing  "  as  I  am  known," 

How  shall  I  love  that  word, 
And  oft  repeat  before  the  throne, 
"  Forever  with  the  Lord  !'* 

Vrom  Um  Doblin  Univenitj  ^«fVt 
MEMORY. 

Sorr  as  rays  of  sunlight  stealing 

On  the  dying  day  ; 
Sweet  as  dnmes  of  low  bells  pealing 

When  eve  &des  away  ; 
Sad  as  winds  at  night  that  moan 
Through  the  heath  o'er  mountains  lone. 
Come  the  thoughts  of  days  now  gone 

On  manhood's  memory. 

As  the  sunbeams  from  the  heaven 

Hide  at  eve  their  light ; 
As  the  bells  when  fades  the  even 

Peal  not  on  the  night  ; 
As  the  night  winds  cease  to  sigh 
When  the  rain  foils  from  the  sky, 
Pass  the  thoughts  of  days  gone  by 

From  age's  memory. 

Yet  the  sunlight  in  the  morning 

Forth  again  shall  break, 
And  the  bells  give  sweet-voiced  warning 

To  the  world  to  wake. 
Sh»  the  winds  shall  freshly  breathe 
O'er  the  mountain's  purple  heath  ; 
Bat  the  Past  is  lost  in  Death— 

Ibfthath  no  memoi^. 
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From  Household  Words. 
PENNY  WISDOM. 

There  is  a  huge  heap  of  chemical  refuse  now 
near  the  banks  cu  the  Ijne  at  Gateshead,  which  is 
not  only  a  commercial  nothing,  but  the  manu- 
facturer, who  unwillingly  caUs  it  his  property, 
would  most  kindly  greet  any  one  who  would  take 
it  off  his  hands ;  for  he  has  to  lease  sundry  acres 
of  land  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  deposit  this 
refuse  thereon.  It  is  of  such  nothings  as  these 
that  we  would  speak ;  and  of  the  ingenuity  which, 
from  time  to  tune,  draws  something  therefrom. 
And  we  would  also  direct  attention  to  a  "few  mis- 
cellaneous examples  of  the  useful  application  of 
materials  Ions  Talued— the  causing  '^  a  little  to  go 
a  great  way." 

Schoolboys  display  great  skill  in  breaking  their 
slates.  Shall  they  oe  aUowed  to  continue  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  interesting  practice ;  or  shall  we  in- 
vite them  to  use  the  new  Wurtemberg  sheet-iron 
^tes  ?  A  manu&cturer  in  that  country  has  ix^ 
vented  a  mode  of  applying  a  aurfaoe^coating  to 
sheet-iron,  which  enables  it  to  take  freely  the 
mark  of  a  slate-pencil ;  it  is  said  to  be  much 
lighter,  and  mucn  less  liable  to  injury,  than  a 
common  slate.  If  we  have  sheet-iron  slates,  why 
not  sheet-iron  paper  ?    Baron  von  Eleist,  the  pro- 

Erietor  of  some  iron- works  at  Neudeck,  in  Bohemia, 
as  lately  produced  paper  of  this  kind,  from  which 
great  thin^  seem  to  be  expected.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  extreme  thinness,  flexibility,  and 
strength,  and  is  entirely  without  flaws.  It  is 
used  m  making  buttons,  and  various  other  articles 
shaped  by  stamping ;  and  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
a  very  hish  polish.  Whether  the  world  is  ever  to 
see  the  Times  printed  on  a  sheet  of  iron,  we  must 
leave  to  some  clairvoyante  to  determine  ;  but,  no 
sooner  did  our  manufacturers  become  acquainted 
vnth  this  Bohemian  product  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, than  they  instantly  set  their  wits  to  work  to 
produce  better  and  thinner  sheet-iron  than  had 
before  been  made  in  England.  In  the  Birming- 
ham department,  before  the  Exhibition  closed, 
there  made  its  appearance  a  book,  about  five  inches 
by  three,  consisting  of  forty-four  leaves  of  sheet- 
iron,  the  whole  weighing  about  two  ounces  and  a 
half.  We  are  thus  ^tting  on ;  the  age  of  iron 
literature  may  yet  arrive. 

Our  learned  chemists  have  lately  discovered 
that,  in  making  or  smelting  iron,  not  less  than 
seven-eighths  of  all  the  heat  goes  off  in  waste ; 
only  one-eighth  being  really  made  available  for 
the  extrication  of  the  metal  (com  its  stony  matrix. 
What  a  sad  waste  of  good  fuel  is  here  !  what  a 
provoking  mode  of  dnving  money  out  of  one's 
pocket !  So  thought  Mr.  Budd  of  the  Ystalyfera 
iron-works  in  Wales.  He  foupd  that  the  heat 
which  escapes  from  an  iron  furnace  is  really  as 
high  as  that  of  melting  brass ;  and  he  pondered 
how  he  might  compel  this  heat  to  render  some  of 
its  useful  services.  He  put  a  gentle  check  upon  it^ 
just  as  it  was  about  to  escape  at  the  top  of  the 
i'urnace  ;  he  gently  enticed  it  to  pas*  tlm>ugh  a 
channel  or  pipe  which  bent  dowDwaids ;  and 
gently  brought  it  under  the  boiler  of  the  steam- 
engine  which  worked  the  blowing-machine  for  the 
furnace.  A  clever  device  this ;  for  Uiiseooiiomiied 
caloric  heated  the  boiler  without  any  otbei  fhel 
whatever,  and  there  vroa  a  saving  of  thitee. hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  one  year  in  the  fizel  fi»  one 
boiler  alone.  Mr.  Budd  told  all  about  this  to  the 
British  Association,  at  Swansea,  in  1848  ;  tad  «t 


Edinburgh,  in  1850,  he  was  able  to  teU  them 
much  more.  He  stated  that  he  had  applied  the 
method  to  all  the  nine  smelting -furnaces  at  the 
Ystalyfera  Works ;  and  that  it  had  also  h&sa 
applied  at  the  Dundyvan  Works  in  Scothuid.  The 
coal  used  in  the  Scotch  works  is  of  such  a  kind, 
that  the  wasted  heat  from  one  furnace  is  believed 
to  be  enough  to  heat  the  air  fi)r  the  hot-blast,  and 
to  work  the  blast  engines  for  three  furnaces.  Mr 
Budd  sfates  that  his  plan  enabled  the  Dundyvan. 
proprietors  to  smelt  ore  with  a  ton  and  a  quarter 
less  coal  to  a  ton  of  iron  than  b^  the  old  method  ; 
and  he  shows  how  this  might  nse  to  a  saving  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  yeav 
for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  A  pretty  penny-savhng 
this — a  veritable  creation  of  something  oat  of  a< 
commercial  nothing. 

Horse-shoe  nails,  kicked  about  the  world  by^ 
horses  innumerable,  are  not  the  useless  fra^enta 
we  might  naturally  deem  them.  Military  men 
may  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  Mini^  rifles,  bmjA- 
needle-guns,  and  regulation-muskets  ;  but  all  will: 
agree  that  the  mat^ial  of  which  the  barrels  are 
made  should  be  sound  and  tough,  and  eun-makevs' 
tell  us  that  no  iron  is  so  well  fitted  for  tnis  purpose 
as  that  which  is  derived  firom  horse-shpe  nails,  and 
similarly  worn  fragments.  The  nails  are  in  the 
first  instance  made  of  ^d  sound  iron,  and  the 
violent  concussions  which  they  receive,  when  a 
horse  is  working  over  a  stony  road,  give  a  peculiar 
annealing  and  toughening  to  the  metal,  highly 
beneficial  to  its  subseq^uent  use  for  gun-barrels. 

An  advertisement  in  the  Times  notifies  that 
*'  The  committee  for  managing  the  afiSiirs  of  the 
Bristol  Gas  Light  Company  are  ready  to  enter  into 
a  contract  for  a  term,  from  twenty-first  December 
next,  for  the  sale  of  from  sixteen  thousuid  to 
twenty  thousand  gallons  of  ammoniacal  liquor, 
produced  per  month  at  the  works  of  the  company.*' 
W  hat  is  this  ammoniacal  liquor  ?  It  is  a  most 
unlovable  compound,  which  tne  gas-makers  must 
get  rid  of,  whether  it  has  commercial  value  or  not. 
After  coal  has  been  converted  into  coke  in  the 
retorts  of  a  gas-house,  the  vapors  which  escape 
are  extraordinarily  complex  in  their  character ; 
they  comprise,  not  only  the  gas  which  is  intended 
for  illumination,  but  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  gaser 
of  many  other  kinds — all  of  which  must  be 
removed  before  the  street-gas  arrives  at  its  proper 
degree  of  purity.  By  washing  in  clean  water,  and 
washing  m  lime-water,  and  other  processes,  this 
purification  is  gradually  brought  about.  But  then 
the  water^  which  has  become  impegnated  with 
ammonia,  and  the  lime,  which  has  beoome 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  andotbetto 
gases,  are  dolefully  foetid  and  repulsive ;  and  in 
the  eariy  history  of  gas-lighting  these  refine 
Moducts  embarrassed  the  gas-makers  exceedinj^ 
But  now  the  chemists  make  all  sorts  of  good  tfam^B 
from  them.  The  lady's  smelling-botUe  coodains 
volatile  salts  made  from  this  refuse  ammonia,,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  another  product  from  tiie 
same  source  ;  the  tar,  which  is  another  of  the  un* 
gracious  consequences  of  gas^makios,  is  now  made 
to  ^eld  benzole — ^a  remarkably  volntile  Gquidr— 
which  manufacturers  employ  m  making  varnish, 
and  perfumers  employ  in  making  that  which  ia 
honored  hy  the  name  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds^  and* 
housewives  employ  in  removing  grease  spots,  and^ 
eoonomical  lames  employ  in  cleaning  white:  kiir 
gbves;  the  naphthaline,  which  annoys  the  gas«^ 
maker  by  choking  up  his  {upes:^  i&maae  to  rendao 
aaeicooantofitaSfuithefisnaaf  abeaolafiil.iedi 
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ooloring  matter,  nsefiil  in  djeisff — ^in  short,  oor 
gas  works  are  a  sort  of  magical  SaviDgs  Bank,  in 
which  commercial  nothings  are  put  in,  and  valu- 
able sometbines  taken  out. 

Mr.  Brockeden  has  tausht  us  how  to  make  pen- 
oils  out  of  dust.  Our  black  lead  pencils,  as  is 
protty  generally  known,  are  made  chiefly  from  Bor- 
rowdale  plumbago,  brought  from  a  mine  in  Cum- 
berland. This  mine  is  becoming  exhausted  ;  and 
a  question  has  arisen  how  the  supply  shall  be  kept 
up.  Various  compounds  have  been  suggested  m 
different  quarters,  but  Mr.  Brockeden  has  happily 
hit  upon  an  expedient  which  promises  wonders. 
Although  pieces  of  plumbaeo  are  scarce,  plumbago 
dust  is  tolerably  plentiful,  and  Mr.  Brockeden 
operates  upon  this  aust.  He  presses  a  mass  of  the 
powder  together,  then  draws  out  the  air  from 
peaeath  the  particles  by  means  of  an  air-pump, 
and  then  presses  again  with  such  enormous  force 
as  to  convert  the  mass  into  a  solid  block,  which 
oan  be  cut  into  the  oblong  prisms  suitable  for  pen- 
cils. 

If  a  ton  of  lead  contains  three  ounces  of  silver — 
one  ounce  in  twelve  thousand  ounces — will  it  pay  to 
di^  out  this  silver,  mechanically  or  chemically? 
will  it  save  a  penny  ?  Mr.  Pattinson,  a  manu- 
facturing chemist  at  Newcastle,  says,  and  shows 
that  it  will ;  although,  before  his  improvements 
were  introduced,  the  attempt  was  a  losing  one, 
unless  the  lead  contained  at  least  twenty  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  ton.  Nearly  all  lead  ore  contains 
a  trace  of  silver,  which  becomes  melted  and  com- 
bined in  the  ingot  or  pig  of  lead.  Vast  are  the 
arrangements  which  the  manufacturers  are  willing 
to  m&Q  to  extricate  this  morsel  of  silver  from  the 
mass  in  which  it  is  buried ;  huge  furnaces  and 
melting-vessels,  and  crystallizing  vessels  are  pro- 
vided, and  elaborate  processes  are  carefrdly  con- 
ducted. The  lead,  itself,  is  all  the  better  for 
losing  its  silvery  companion ;  while  the  silver  makes 
its  appearance  afterwards  in  the  form  of  dazzling 
tea-services,  and  such  like. 

The  mention  of  Newcastle  calls  to  mind  our 
opening  paragraph,  relating  to  a  oertain  table-land 
or  refuse.  The  nistory  of  this  useless  product  car- 
ries with  it  the  history  of  many  other  remarkable 
products — once  useless,  but  now  of  great  value. 
Thus  it  is.  Sul[)hur  is  thrown  into  a  '*  burning 
fiery  furnace ;"  it  bums  away,  and  is  converted 
into  a  gas  called  sulphurous  acid ;  this,  being 
oombined  with  steam  and  water,  becomes  liquid 
sulphuric  acid.  So  fitr  good ;  there  is  no  refuse. 
But  let  us  go  on.  Common  salt,  or  rather  rook 
salt  from  (Sieshire,  is  heated  with  this  sulphurio 
acid  in  a  furnace.  A  peculiar  penetrating  gas 
rises,  which  is  muriatic  acid ;  the  soda-makers  (of 
whom  more  presently)  did  not  want  this  trouble- 
some gas,  and  they  therefore  sent  it  up  aloft 
through  the  chimneys.  But  the  gardeners  and 
fiirmers  all  around  complained  that  the  muriatic 
acid  vapors  poisoned  their  trees  and  plants,  and 
then  the  manu&cturers  were  driven  to  construct 
chimneys  so  lofty  as  to  overtop  our  loftiest  steeples, 
in  order  to  carry  away  the  enemy  as  far  above  the 
region  of  vegetation  as  possible.  But  gpod  luck  or 
g(Md  sense  came  to  their  aid ;  they  devised  a  mode 
of  combining  the  gas  with  water,  and  thus  was 
produoed  muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salt ;  and  then 
this  muriatic  acid  was  made  to  yield  chlorine, 
and  the  chlorine  was  made  to  form  an  inmdient 
in  bleaching  powder ;  so  that,  by  little  and  little, 
the  once  dreaded  muriatic  acid  «w  has  become  a 
OMMtieq^table  and  respected  mend  to  the  manu- 


facturer. Meanwhile,  the  salt  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  are  undergoing  such  changes,  by  heatings  and 
mixings  of  dinerent  kinds,  that  they  both  dis- 
appear from  the  scene ;  the  useful  product  left 
behind  is  soda,  so  valuable  in  glass-making,  and 
soap-making,  and  other  processes  ;  the  useless 
product  is  an  earthy  substance,  consisting  of  cal- 
cium and  sulphur,  which  nobody  can  apply  to  any 
profitable  purpose,  nobody  will  buy,  and  nobody 
even  accept  as  a  gift.  At  a  large  chemical  work 
near  Newcastle,  this  product  has  been  increasing 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  tnat  it  now  forms  a  mass  six 
or  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high ;  it  is  a  mountain  or  rather  a  table-land  of 
difficulties.  Here,  then,  we  see  how  chemi<»d 
manufiM^turers  are  saving  a  penny  out  of  some  of 
their  refuse,  and  lookmg  wistfully  towards  the 
day  when  they  may  perchance  save  a  penny  out 
of  this  monstrous  commercial  nothing. 

Coal  proprietors  are,  perhaps  necessarily,  very 
wasteful  people.  They  accumulate  around  tbie 
mouths  or  their  pits  large  heaps  of  small  coal, 
which,  formerly,  rendered  service  to  no  one  ;  wad 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  burn  this  coal 
simply  to  get  rid  of  it.  But,  thanks  to  the  Legia- 
lature,  it  sometimes  does  good  by  interfering  in 
manufacturing  affiiirs.  It  ordained  that  locomo- 
tives should  not  send  forth  streams  of  smoke  into 
the  air,  and  we  are  thus  freed  from  a  nuisanoe 
which  sadly  afiectsour  riveivsteamers  and  steamer- 
rivers  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  coko  being  used 
as  a  non-smokable  fuel,  and  the  supplv  firom  the 
gas-works  being  too  small,  coke-makers  have  looked 
to  the  heaps  of  small  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth  ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  thousands  of  locomotives  are 
now  fed  with  coke  made  from  the  small  waste  coal 
at  the  collieries.  The  railway  companies  get  their 
coke  cheaper  than  formerly ;  the  coal  owner  makes 
something  out  of  a  (commercial)  nothing ;  and  the 
eround  around  the  coal-pits  is  becoming  fireed 
from  an  incumbrance.  And  what  the  coal-makers 
would  leave  if  they  leave  anytiiing,  the  artificia. 
fuel-makors  will  buy ;  for  in  most  of  the  patent 
fuels  now  brought  under  public  notice,  coal  dust  Is 
one  of  the  ingredients. 

How  to  get  a  pennyworth  of  beauty  out  of  old 
bones  and  bits  or  skin,  is  a  problem  which  the 
French  gelatine-makers  have  solved  very  nrettily. 
Does  the  reader  remember  some  gorgeous  sheets  of 
colored  eelatine  in  the  f^nch  aepartment  of  the 
Qreat  Exhibition  t  We  owed  them  to  the  slaughter- 
houses of  Paris.  Those  establishments  are  so  well 
organised  and  conducted,  that  all  the  refiise  is 
carefully  preserved,  to  be  applied  to  anypurposes 
for  which  it  may  be  deemed  fitting.  Very  puie 
eelatine  is  made  from  the  waste  fragments  of  sldn, 
bone,  tendon,  ligature,  and  gelatinous  tissue  of 
the  animals  slaug|iterod  in  the  Parbian  abat- 
toirs ;  and  thin  sheets  of  this  gelatine  are  made  to 
receive  very  rich  and  beautiful  colors.  As  a  gela- 
tinous liquid,  when  melted,  it  is  used  in  the  dres»- 
in^  of  woven  stu£b,  and  in  the  clarification  of 
wine  ;  and,  as  a  solid,  it  is  cut  into  threads  for  the 
ornamental  uses  of  the  confectioner,  or  mode  into 
very  thin  white  and  transparent  sheets  of  papier  glad 
for  copying  drawings,  or  applied  in  the  makii^  of 
artificial  £wer8,  or  used  as  a  substitute  for  paper 
on  which  gdd  printing  may  be  executed.  In  eood 
sooth,  when  an  ox  has  given  us  our  beef,  and  ow 
leather,  and  our  tallow,  his  career  of  usefulness  b 
by  no  means  ended ;  we  can  get  a  penny  out  of  him. 
as  long  as  there  is  a  scrap  of  his  substance  above 
grooDO. 
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Dyers  and  calico-printers,  like  manufitctaring 
chemists,  have  frequently  accumulations  of  rubbish 
sbout  their  premises,  which  they  heartily  wish  to 
get  rid  of  at  any  or  no  price  ;  and  at  intoryals,  by 
a  new  item  added  to  the  general  stock  of  available 
knowledge,  one  of  these  accumulations  becomes 
suddenly  a  commercial  something.  The  dye  mate- 
rial called  madder  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  as 
well  as  any  thine  else.  Madder  is  the  root  of  a 
plant  which  yields  much  coloring  matter  by  steep- 
ing in  water ;  and,  after  being  so  treated,  the  spent 
madder  is  thrown  aside  as  a  useless  refuse.  The 
refuse  is  not  rich  enough  for  manure  ;  no  river 
conservators  will  allow  it  to  be  thrown  into  a  run- 
ning stream  ;  and  the  dyer  is  thus  perforce  com- 
galled  to  give  it  a  homestead  somewhere  or  other, 
ut  some  clear-headed  experimenter  has  just 
found  out  that,  actually,  one-third  of  the  coloring 
matter  is  left  unused  in  the  so-called  spent  madder ; 
and  he  has  shown  how  to  make  a  pretty  penny 
and  an  honest  penny  out  of  it,  by  the  aid  of  certain 
hot  acids. 

Whether  any  perfumed  lady  would  be  discon- 
certed at  Icamine  the  sources  of  her  perfumes, 
each  lady  must  decide  for  herself;  but  it  seems 
that  Mr.  De  la  Rue  and  Doctor  Hofiinan,  in  their 
capacities  as  jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  have 
made  terrible  havoc  among  the  perfumery.  They 
have  found  that  many  of  the  scents  said  to  be  pro- 
cured from  flowers  and  fruits,  are  really  produced 
from  anything  but  flowery  sources  ;  the  perfumers 
are  chemists  enough  to  know  that  similar  odors 
may  be  oflcn  produced  from  dissimilar  substances, 
and  if  the  half-crown  bottle  of  perfume  really  has 
tlie  required  odor,  the  perfumer  does  not  expect  to 
be  asked  what  kind  of  odor  was  emitted  by  the 
substance  whence  the  perfume  was  obtained.  Now, 
Doctor  Lyon  Playfair,  in  his  summary  of  the  jury 
investigation  above  alluded  to,  broadly  tells  us 
that  these  primary  odors  are  often  most  imbcarable. 
**  A  peculiarly  foetid  oil,  termed  fusil  oil,  is  formed 
in  making  brandy  and  whiskey ;  this  fusil  oil,  dis- 
tilled with  sulphuric  acid  and  acetate  of  potash, 
eives  the  oil  of  pears.  The  oil  of  apples  is  made 
from  the  same  fusil  oil,  by  distillation  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  bichromate  of  potash.  The  oil  of 
pine-apples  is  obtained  from  a  product  of  the  ac- 
tion of  putrid  cheese  on  sugar,  or  by  making  a 
soap  with  butter,  and  distilling  it  with  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  is  now  largely  employed  in 
England  in  making  pine-apple  ale.  Oil  of  grapes 
and  oil  of  cognac,  used  to  impart  the  flavor  of 
French  cognac  to  British  brandy,  are  little  else 
than  fusil  oil.  The  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
now  so  largely  employed  in  perfuming  soap  and 
for  flavoring  confectionary,  is  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  the  foetid  oils  of'^  eas-tar. 
Many  a  fair  forehead  is  damped  with  eau  ae  mUle- 
fleurs,  without  knowing  that  its  essential  ingredient 
is  derived  from  the  drainage  of  cow-houses."  In 
all  such  cases  as  these,  the  chemical  science  in- 
volved is,  really,  of  a  high  order,  and  the  perfume 
produced  is  a  bona-fide  perfume,  not  one  whit  less 
sterling  than  if  produced  from  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  only  question  is  one  of  commercial  honesty, 
in  giving  a  name  no  longer  applicable,  and  ohar;^ 
ing  too  highly  for  a  cheaply  produced  scent.  This 
mode  of  saving  a  penny  is  chemically  right,  bnt 
commercially  wrong. 

The  French  make  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  from 
beet-root ;  and  in  the  processes  of  manofiMture  there 
remains  behind  a  thick,  black,  anctaoiiB  molasieB, 
containing  much  tngar,  but  fron  otiier 


impregnated  with  a  nauseous  taste  and  a  most  di^' 
agreeable  smell.  Men  will  not  eat  it,  bnt  pgs 
will ;  and  so  to  the  pigs  it  has  gone,  until  M.  Do- 
branfaut  showed  (as  he  has  lately  done^  that  this 
molasses  is  something  better  than  pig^s  meat. 
He  dissolves,  and  decomposes,  and  washes,  and 
clarifies,  until  he  ends  by  producing  a  kind  of  eau 
sucri,  a  beautifully  clear  and  colorless  syrup  or 
8ugai>liquid,  containing  nearly  the  whole  of^the 
saccharine  principle  from  the  o£&nsive  and  almost 
valueless  molasses. 

How  can  we  make  one  kind  of  paint  ac  liquid 
produce  many  different  colors,  and  this  with  an 
amount  of  material  almost  beneath  the  power  of 
man  to  weigh  or  measure  ?  Mr.  De  la  Rue  has 
solved  this  question  by  the  production  of  his 
beautiful  iridescent  and  opalescent  paper.  Both 
mechanically  and  optically,  the  production  of  these  « 
papers  is  strikingly  interesting.  Water  is  poured 
mtb  a  flat  vessel ;  and,  when  ouite  tranquil,  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  spirit  varnish  is  sprinkled  upon 
the  surface ;  this,  by  a  species  of  attraction  oe- 
tvTeen  the  two  liquids,  spreads  out  on  all  sides,  and 
covers  the  whole  surface  in  a  film  of  exquisite 
thinness.  A  sheet  of  paper,  or  a  card-bourd,  ot 
any  other  article,  is  then  dipped  fairly  into  the 
water,  and  raised  gently  with  that  surface  upper- 
most which  is  to  receive  the  colored  adornment ; 
it  lifts  up  the  film  of  varnish  from  off  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  this  film  becomes  deposited  on 
the  paper  itself.  The  paper  is  held  in  an  inclined 
position,  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  off  fh)m 
beneath  the  film ;  and  the  varnish  then  remains 
permanent  on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Now,  the 
paper  thus  coated  with  colorless  varnish  exhibits 
the  prismatic  tints  with  exquisite  clearness ;  the 
film  of  varnish  is  so  extremely  thin — so  far  beneath 
anything  that  could  be  laid  on  with  a  brush  or 
pencil — that  it  reflects  light  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  soap-bubble,  exhibiting  differences  of 
color  on  account  of  minute  di£rences  in  the 
thickness  of  the  film  at  different  parts ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  self-same  spot  exnibits  difibrent 
tints,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  we  view  it. 
It  is  a  lovely  material,  and  lovely  things  may  be 

S reduced  from  it.  We  cannot  speak  of  it  as  pro- 
ucing  something  out  of  nothing ;  but  it  is  a  means 
of  prcSucing  a  beautiful  result  with  a  marvelloaaly 
smiall  expenditure  of  materials. 

The  clinkers,  ashes,  or  cinders,  which  remain  in 
furnaces  after  metallurgic  operations  have  been 
completed,  may  appear  to  be  among  the  most  ose- 
less  of  all  useless  things.  Not  so,  however.  If 
they  contain  any  metal,  there  are  men  who  will 
ferret  it  out  by  some  means  or  other.  Not  many 
years  since,  the  ashes  of  the  coke  used  in  brass- 
furnaces  were  carted  away  as  rubbish  ;  but  shrewd 
people  have  detected  a  good  deal  of  volatilized 
copper  mixed  up  therewith ;  and  the  brass-makers 
can  now  find  a  market  for  their  ashes  as  an  inferior 
kind  of  copper  ore.  It  needs  hardly  to  be  stated 
that  all  sorts  of  filings  and  raspings,  cuttings  and 
clippings,  borings  and  turnings,  and  odds  and  ends 
in  the  real  metallic  form,  are  all  available  for  re- 
melting,  whatever  the  metal  mav  be— «11  is  grist 
that  comes  to  this  mill.  If  metal  be  a  cheap  one, 
it  will  not  pay  to  extricate  a  stray  per  oentage  from 
ashes  and  dinken ;  but  if  it  be  one  <^  the  more 
costly  metals,  not  only  are  all  scraps  and  ashes 
and  skimmings  preseryed,  bat  particles  are  sought 
for  in  a  way  that  may  well  astonish  those  to  whom 
the  subject  is  new.  Ikke  sold  aa  an  example. 
There  are  Jew  dealers  and  CfitMao  dealen  mo. 
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who  sedolonsly  w^t  apon  gilders  and  jjewellera  at 
intervals,  to  bay  op  everything  (be  it  what  it 
may)  which  has  gold  in  or  upon  it.  Old  and  use- 
less gilt  frames  are  bought ;  they  are  burnt,  and 
the  ashes  so  treated  as  to  yield  up  all  their  gold. 
The  fragments  and  dust  of  gold,  which  arise 
during  gilding,  are  bought  and  re6ned.  The 
leather  cushion  which  the  gilder  uses  is  bought 
when  too  old  for  use,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  par- 
ticles which  insinuate  themselves  into  odd  nooks 
and  comers.  The  old  leather  apron  of  a  jeweller 
b  bought ;  it  is  a  rich  prize,  tor,  in  spite  of  its 
dirty  look,  it  possesses  very  auriferous  attractions. 
The  sweepings  of  the  floor  of  a  leweller's  work- 
shop are  bought ;  and  there  is  prooably  no  broom, 
the  use  of  which  b  stipulated  for  with  more  strict- 
ness than  that  with  which  such  a  floor  is  swept.  In 
«  short,  there  are  in  this  world  (and  at  no  time  so  much 
as  the  present)  a  set  of  very  useful  people,  who  may 
be  designated  manu&cturing  scavengers;  they 
dear  away  refuse  which  would  else  encumber  the 
ground,  and  they  put  money  into  the  pockets  both 
of  buyers  and  sellers  ;  they  do  eflfectually  create  a 
something  out  of  a  commercial  nothing. 

How  to  save  a  penn^r  by  usine  dairy  drainage, 
and  slaughter-house  drainage,  and  stable  drainage, 
and  street  drainage,  and  house  drainage,  and  old 
bones,  and  old  ra^,  and  spent  tan,  and  flax  steep- 
water — how  to  create  value  by  usin^  such  refuse 
as  manure  for  fields  and  gardens — is  one  of  the 
great  questions  of  the  day,  which  no  one  who  takes 
up  a  newspaper  can  fidi  to  find  elucidated  in  some 
fi)nn  or  other.  Chemistry  is  here  the  grand 
economizer.  Chemistry  is  mdeed  Nature's  house- 
wife, making  the  best  of  everything.  **  The 
clippings  of  the  travelling  tinker,"  as  Dr.  Play- 
&ir  weU  says  in  one  of  his  lectures,  *'  are  mixed 
with  the  parings  of  horses'  hoofe  firom  the  smithy, 
or  the  cast-off  woollen  garments  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  sister  isle,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  the  form 
of  dyes  of  brightest  blue,  grace  the  dress  of  courtly 
dames.  The  main  ingredient  of  the  ink  with 
which  I  now  write  was  possibly  onoe  part  of  the 
broken  hoop  of  an  dd  beer  barrel.  The  bones  of 
dead  animals  yield  the  chief  constituent  of  lodfer 
omtches.  The  dregs  of  port  wine— carefully  re- 
jected by  the  port  wine  drinker  in  decanting  his 
favorite  beverage — are  taken  by  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  form  of  Seidlitz  powders,  to  remove  the 
e£rocts  of  his  debauch.  Toe  o£Sil  of  the  streets 
and  the  washings  of  coal-gas  reappear  carefully 
preserved  in  the  lady's  smellins  bottle,  or  are 
used  by  her  to  flavor  blanc  man^efot  her  friends." 


From  the  Dublin  UnlTenitj  MagasiM. 

SCIPIO'S  CONTINENCE. 

Thb  celebrated  story  of  Scipio's  continence^  in 
the  liberation  of  a  captive  princess,  and  restoring 
her  to  her  lover,  is  well  known  to  every  school-boy 
r«&der.  After  the  capture  of  New  Carthage,  a 
multitude  of  prisoners  of  both  sexes  fell  into  the 
power  of  Scipio,  amount  whom  was  a  damsd  oi 
surpassing  beauty.  Scipio  was  twenty-seven,  grace- 
ful and  noble  ;  his  passions  were  ardent,  aim  his 
power  unlimited.  I\)lybius  says  expressly,  he  was 
of  a  warm  temperament  ;*  and  Valerius  Maximos 
adds,  that  he  ¥ras  ''  young,  unmarried,  and  vioto- 
rioas."t    The  temptation  was  not  easily  xeaisted. 
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His  soldiers  supposed  that  his  heart  could  not  be 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  so  lovely  an  ob|ecl. 
He  assured  them  that  it  was  not.  They  insisted 
on  his  appropriating  the  captive  princess  to  himsdf 
as  his  share  of  the  spoil ;  but  he  informed  them 
she  was  belarothed  to  Ailucius,  a  Celtiberian  prince, 
to  whom  she  was  passionately  devoted,  and  pub- 
licly resigned  her  to  her  lover.  **  I  restore  to  you," 
said  he,  *'  your  young  and  beauteous  bride,  as  pure 
as  when  she  fell  into  my  hands.  All  I  ask  in  return 
is,  that  whenyou  look  on  her  you  will  be  a  friend 
to  Rome."  When  pressed  by  her  friends  to  accept 
her  ransom,  he  dia  so,  that  he  might  bestow  it  as 
a  marria^  downr.  Ailucius  swore  fidelity  to  the 
Romans,  joined  ^ipio  with  a  chosen  band  of  four- 
teen hundred  selected  followers,  and  never  after- 
wards forsook  him.  The  Abb^  de  la  Tour  mentions 
the  following  interesting  fact  connected  with  this 
episode,  which  suflScienUy  corroborates  its  authe]> 
ticitjr,  had  any  additional  proof  been  wanting  :«- 
**  Ailucius  not  satisfiedwith  these  proofii  of  his  seal, 
wished  to  record  his  own  eratitude  and  Scipio's 
generosity,  by  a  testimonial  which  might  oonyey 
both  the  one  and  the  other  to  the  latest  posterity. 
With  this  yiew,  he  caused  a  votive  shield  to  be 
made,  on  which  he  was  represented  receiving  from 
Scipio's  hands  the  young  princess  to  whom  he  was 
engaged.  I  have  seen  this  memorial,  as  remarka- 
ble as  it  is  yduable,  in  the  king's  cabinet  of  med- 
als, where  it  is  at  this  day,  after  havinz  lain  almoel 
nineteen  hundred  years  in  the  River  luione,  where 
it  is  certain  Scipio's  barrage  was  lost  on  his  retam 
from  Spain  to  Italy,  ^is  shield  was  found  by  a 
very  extraordinary  accident,  in  the  year  1659.  It 
contains  forty-six  marks  of  pcure  silver,  which  ii 
worth  about  thirteen  hundrea  livree  of  our  fVenoh 
money.  It  is  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
plain,  miiform  taste  which  reigns  througfaoat  the 
whole  design,  in  the  attitudes  and  the  oontoun, 
shows  the  simplidty  of  the  arte  in  those  days, 
when  they  avoided  ail  fisreiffn  omamente,  te  be  the 
more  attentive  to  natural  beauties."  Jepeon,  in 
his  "  Roman  Portraite,"  has  given  an  ensraying 
of  this  Clvfeus  Votivus,  taken  nom  Drakenoorch's 
Silius  Itahcns.  He  mentions  the  weieht,  dimen- 
sions, and  other  particulars.  Mont&u^on  also 
has  a  nmikr  representation,  and  entertains  no 
doubt  of  its  authentidty.* 

Old  Biurton,  in  his  *'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy," 
speaking  of  the  continence  of  mnpio  in  Spain,  ex- 
presses nimself  thus : — ^*  Scipio,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Romans,  equal  in  person  to  that  of  the  Ore- 
dan  Oharinus,  or  Homer's  Ncreus,  at  the  siege  of 
a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  most  fair 
young  gentfevroman  was  brought  unto  him,  and 
had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  worthy  lord,  re- 
warded her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweetheart." 
Lord  Lyttdton  ('<  Dialogues  of  the  Dead")  does 
not  think  much  of  the  business  altogether.  '*  I 
will  not  so  dishonor,'*  says  he,  ^^  the  virtue  of 
Scipio,  as  to  tiiink  he  could  feel  any  struggle  with 
himself  on  that  account.  A  woman  engaged  to 
another,  by  aflfoction  as  well  as  vow,  let  her  have 
been  ever  so  beautifUi,  could  have  raised  in  his 
heart  no  sentiment  but  compassion  and  friend- 
ship." Perfectly  satisfied  with  this  conclusk>n, 
which  he  tiiinks  will  be  agreed  to,  nem,  con,^  he 
winds  up  vrith  two  profound  truisms  :  — ^"  To  haye 

•  We  rnndfr  whtflMr  St  stfll  exists  in  any  Frtneh  mi- 
seurn,  or  if  ik  bas4l»£pears4  in  the  tonaoU  and  plaate 
flCjrsvdiitloBS. 
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rioted  her  wonld  have  been  an  act  of  bratolit j,  i 
which  nana  but  another  TaxquiD  could  have  com- 
mitted. To  hare  detained  het  from  her  buaband 
would  bare  been  crtiel."  Rather,  mr  lord ;  yet  in 
any  aimilar  case  of  practice  vertui  pniloeophy,  we 
■napect  you  would  find  at  leatt  twenty  TarquinB  to 
one  Scipio.  Lord  Bolicgbroko  (■*  Patriot  King") 
denies  the  story  altogether,  on  the  bitb  of  a  cer- 
tain obscure  Valeriiu  Antias,  quoted  by  Aulue 
Gellius  ;  BO  true  it  is  that  no  humim  reputation 
coo  escBiw  caiumny.  "  Now,  the  refutation  of  the 
fint  Scipio,"  says  the  "guide,  philoaopher,  and 
friend"  of  Po^,  "  was  not  so  clear  and  uncon- 
troverted  iu  private  as  in  public  life,  nor  was  he 
allowed  to  be  a  man  of  auch  severe  Tirtue  qb  he 
sffeoted,  and  as  that  a^  required.  Ntevius  wes 
thought  to  mean  him  m  nune  Terses  Gellius  has 
preserved,  and  Valeriua  Antias  made  no  acruple  to 
assert,  that  for  from  restoring  the  fiiir  Spaniard  to 
ber  family,  he  debaucbad  and  kept  her  to  him. 
•elf."* 


r  oampIctcnoM,  aaysthe  "Daily 
Nem,"  has  now  been  given  to  the  piotoriat  record  of 
the  exploits  of  the  great  I>ake,  which  the  preprietors  of 
Oie  (?uJ2n-yo//Zf<M(ration  in  Begent  street  hftve  been 
Sv  some  time  eihibiting  to  the  public.  It  irill  be  rao- 
cUeoted  that  its  opening  Bkeloh  is  a  view  of  Dangan 
Outle,  the  duke'e  birthplace  ;  the  closing  one  is  now 
the  chamber  at  Walmer  in  which  he  breathed  his  last. 
An  eitcrior  view  of  Walmer  Castle  by  moooligbt  pre- 
oedee  this  last  sad  memorial,  and  it  is  hardly  necEsss- 
ry  to  add  that  both  are  objects  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  the  visitors.  For  the  plain- — almost  homely 
ohamt>er  in  which  the  illostriouH  dead  spent  bis  last 
moments,  nil  that  was  required  was  fidelity,  and  that 
baa  been  observed  as  religiously  us  if  the  subject  to  be 
delineated  nsa  some  holy  shrine.  The  little  mjn  bed- 
stead without  curtains,  the  spare  blanket  with  which 
the  duke  indulged  himself  only  on  eitreiuely  cold 
nights,  tbe  plaiu  table  covered  with  corrcepondence 
from  the  great  and  little  of  the  earth,  and  Uie  elbow 
Cbair  into  which  he  was  removed  from  the  bed  to 
Ihcilitate  that  respiration  which  was  so  soon  to  oesse  . 
forever — all  these  things  are  preserved  on  the  canvas, . 
Mid  »U  were  yesterday  objeola  of  reverential  curiosity  i 
to  the  audieooe.  It  was  quite  touching  to  notice  the 
grave  Bilence  that  was  preserved  throughout  the  sit- 
ting. The  routine  descriptioQ  of  the  dake's  viotoriee 
with  the  usual  claptrap  allusions  to  the  national  valor, 
passed  without  a  cheer,  although  it  was  evident  that 
the  most  trivial  facta  relative  to  "The  Duke,"  were 
gt«edily  devoured.  It  appears  that  his  Qrace  vinited 
tbe  picture  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  His 
visit  was  a  private  one,  and,  being  oneipected.  there 
was  no  deecripljve  music  accompanying  the  leolnrer's 
description,  and,  as  a  conseqaenoe,  the  latter  had  no 
difficulty  in  hearing  the  duke's  obnrvations,  made  in 
his  usual  loud  tone.  He  now  embodies  them  in  his 
lecture  ;  and  as  everything  oonnected  yrith  his  Grace 
is  deeply  interesting  to  the  public,  we  have  noted  doim 
one  or  two  which  struck  us  as  characteristic  While 
a  romantic  episode  of  the  Mahratta  war  was  being 
described,  the  adoption  of  the  deceased  chieTs  child  ' 
by  the  duke,  his  Grace  Baideaddenly,  "  Oh,  I  remember  ' 
all  atMut  that.  They  ran  after  my  hone  with  the 
child.  He  was  broaght  up  in  the  Camp,  and  got  a 
commiBBion,  but  he  was  spoilt  by  tbe  offloan,  and 
tnmed  out  a  great  v^jabond, ' '  So  much  for  reality 
against  romance.  Again,  he  atopped  a  latwred  enl»- 
giom  on  the  military  genios  displayed  at  Um  battle  of 
Assays  by  saying  bluntly,  "  Then  waa  no  militaij 

■  See,  on  this  mhJMtt,  a  var7  intmwthg  Bomber  of"  The 
TaUsr,"  b;  Sir  Riohard  St«U,  when  Uw  stoij  li  told 
with  peouliar  grace  and  akiqaanoa. 


geninaatall — nothing  of  the  Und.  Ifonndtwogreat 
armits  confined  where  they  could  not  CMape,  and 

without  leaders.  It  was  merely  a  question  of  oommon 
sense."  Of  the  passage  of  the  Dooro  his  Grace  spoke 
highly  as  a  militaiy  manceuvre,  but  would  not  admit 
that  the  battle  of  [ndavera.  althocgb  it  occupied  two 
days'  hard  fighting,  was  his  hardest  day's  work.  A 
Isdyinhisparty  havingobaerved,  "  Your  QracemnM 
have  been  very  much  Gitigued,"  he  replied,  '■  No  ; 
the  hardest  day's  work  I  ever  had  wee  in  India,  where 
I  had  two  sieges  and  tbe  conduct  of  a  treaty  going  on 
at  the  same  time."  The  duke  was,  it  appears,  qnite 
warm  in  his  commendation  of  the  beautiful  tableau  of 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Madrid.  In  this  picture  ha 
is  seen  on  horseback,  hat  in  hand,  in  the  act  of  salut- 
ing a  grand  procession  of  ecclesiastics,  which  is  just 
seen  emerging  from  the  city  gates,  while  bcautlfol 
girls  strew  flowers  in  his  path.  On  being  aaked 
whether  the  Spanish  ladies  bad  realty  exhibited  nah 
enthusiasm,  he  said,  "  Quite  true  ;  they  not  only 
'  etrewed  flowers,  but  took  09"  their  coetly  ahawla  and 
•carves,  regardless  of  the  cost  to  thdr  hosbands,  and 
spread  them  under  the  horse's  feet  And  their  en- 
thusiasm did  not  end  with  the  day,  for  some  day* 
alter,  meeting  a  group  of  ladies,  the  first  suddeijj 
embraced  me,  and  handed  me  overtohercompatdona, 
unm  I  had  gone  round  them  all."  And  so  his  Grace 
went  on  from  grave  to  gay,  showing  everywhere  the 
aocuracy  of  his  memory,  and  mercilessly  smashing 
every  incident,  however  romantic,  which  was  not 
strictly  oonsistent  with  (act  Every  remark  was 
carefully  treasured  by  (he  intelligent  lecturer,  Mr. 
Watson,  and  is  now  listened  to  with  delighted  atten- 
tion by  his  numerous  audiences,  who  Eeem  as  if  they 
never  would  tire  of  doing  homage  to  the  memoiy  of  a 
man  who,  in  his  long  and  perfectly  filfilled  career, 
'•  exhausted  nature  and  exhausted  glory." 


Tbs  Nationai  Bra,  published  at  WaahiDetoD,  is 
the  ablest  Anti-Slarery  paper  in  the  UnitedState*. 
Conducted  with  consummate  skill — meeting  erery 
issue  fairly,  and  with  sound  reasoning,  instead  of 
declamation,  it  enjoys  the  conGdenco  and  repre- 
sents the  views  of  the  great  bod^  of  those  in  the 
Northern  States  who  seek  to  bring  the  politicBl 
power  of  tbe  North  to  bear  st«adilj  and  emctual^ 
against  slavery.  Yet,  in  the  last  nnmber  of  that 
p^r,  we  find  tbe  following  explicit  decLuntion  of 


There  la  progress  in  tbe  South  ;  and,  after  all,  to 
whom  are  we  to  look  for  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
gro race,  if  not  to  its  oitiiens  J  Ift  declare  Ihalour 
only  hope /or  tht  ptactful  redemption  and  tmprovt- 
ment  of  the  ilave  population  it  tn  the  South  ttw{^. 
Congress  can  do  tiothing  more  than  withdraw  fkderal 
support  fhim  the  ayatem  ;  it  has  no  constitnUmMl 
power  for  its  abolitioo.  The  free  states  cannot  Is^B- 
late  on  the  subject — their  citizens  can  do  no  more  than 
discuss  the  question,  and  separate  themselves,  politi- 
cally and  ecclesiastically,  from  all  responsibUity  for 
it  Farther  they  have  no  right  to  go.  When,  than, 
is  the  hope  of  the  slave  i  We  may  talk  of  the  right 
of  resistance,  of  rebellion,  of  revolution.  Our  fothara 
resisted  the  despotism  of  Britun.  Tbey  would  have 
been  dastards  had  they  submitted  ;  they  would  haw 
deserved  chuns  had  they  not  soooeeded.  Thn  had 
intaUigenca  ;  they  had  trade ;  they  had  the  meuanio 
arts  ;  they  had  arms  and  aoldiny  ;  they  had  govern- 
nurnt ;  they  had  free  faiatitntioni ;  and  the  deepotism 
which  trnpitftei  them  was  acroes  an  ocean  three  theo- 
saad  miles  wide.  The  davca  have  none  of  these  id- 
vantases,  and  reristanoe  by  them  would  remit  In  » 
war  of  horrible  eztennlnatlan. 

When,  then,  wa  ag^n  ask,  Ii  the  hope  of  the 
slave  I     Sa  far  a*  wt  <a»  Mt,  it  U,  undtr  Oad,  in 


OZO     SCENES  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. — A  TIArPY  FAMILY. — SIIOWI.N'G  THE  DEAD. 

Uiefree  citizent  of  the  South.    Peaceful,  successful  between  two  young  ir.en,  niul  cne  of  thcni  was  killed, 

emancipation  must  be  their  work.    The  public  opinion  There  were  about  a  hundred  nicu  present,  but  not 

that  shall  originate  the  movement,  carry  it  forward,  one  of  them  interfered  to  stop  it ;  nobody  arrested  th^.; 

shape  It,  direct  it,  accomplish  it,  wisely  and  benefi-  homicide,  and  after  quietly  wiping  his  knife,   b«  > 

oently  for  all  concerned,  must  be  a  Southern  public  walked  away.    I  asked  one  old  gentleman  who  was 

opinion.  present  whether  he  would  not  be  arrested  and  tried. 

He  said  they  would  have  him  up  before  the  magis- 

When  the  Anti-Slavery  sentiment  of  the  ooun-  trates  on  the  morrow  ;  but  that  his  opponent  had 

try  takes  this  shape,  it  ceases  to  be  formidable  to  called  him  a  liar,  which  was  quite  a  sufficient  provo- 

the  interests  or  toe  rights  of  any  section.     It  is  cation  for  stabbing  him.    He  said  there  was  a  glorious 

rational,  constitutional,  and  therefore  safe.     And  expression  of  public  feeling  in  New  Orleans  in  favor 

the  South  itself  can  neither  dread  it  nor  complain  of  justifiable  homicide,  and  that  no  jury  could  find  a 

of  it.     And  to  that  shape,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  ™^  guilty  who,  as  in  this  case,  had  any  provocation, 

rapidly  coming  everywhere.    There  will  continue  — SullivanU  Ramblet. 

to  be,  of  course,  fanatical  movements  in  various 

sections — reckless  of  rights,  of  interests,  and  of  all 

solemn  sanctions  ; — for  such  extremes  are  necessary       ^  Happy  Fam ilt  on  the  Prairie.— We  passed 

incidents  of  freedom  of  action  and  of  thought,  to^y  U^rough  a  Urge  village  or  settlement  of  tb« 

Bat  they  will  take  no  hold  upon  the  great  mass  of  P^^ITif'^^?  ^'^.i'^'^Vl  ^"^"i^^'V:^^*  ^^""^'"^^  « 

the  people,  and  wiU  not  be  at  all  felt  in  the  grand  i'^^^^^l^^^ij^"  ^^^^ 

morinteofourna^^^^^^  We  firrn^  hi:  ^he'S^^^^tS^an  ^^^^ 

lieve,  therefore,  that,  until  some  new  aggressions  ^         ^ly  bury  their  bodies,  leaving  only  their 

ofOTO-slavery  ambition  shall  arouse  new  jealoosiee,  heads  visible  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ground, 

aoa  awaken  new  resistance,  ultra  Abolitionism  ^here,  so  long  as  the  alarm  lasts,  they  keep  up  a 

will  cease  to  be  felt  as  a  disturbing  element  in  our  continual  barking.    The  note  somewhat  resembles  tbs 

national  politics. — N,  Y.  Times.  bark  of  a  small  puppy,  but  is,  nevertheless,  so  peci»> 

liar  as  to  be  instantly  recognised  ever  afterwards  by 

any  one  who  has  once  distinctly  heard  it    They  art 

SoKNEB  AT  Nfhv  Orleans. — I  made  a  point  of  going  yeir  hard  to  get,  as  they  are  never  found  far  from 
to  some  of  the  quadroon  balls.  I  had  heard  a  great  their  holes,  and,  when  shot,  &11  immediately  into 
deal  of  the  splendid  figures  and  graceftil  dancing  of  them,  where  they  are  generally  guarded  by  a  rattle- 
the  New  Orleans  Quadroons,  and  I  certainly  was  not  snake^the  usual  shara*  of  their  subterranean  re- 
disappointed.  Their  movements  are  the  most  easy  treat  Several  were  shot  by  us  in  this  situation,  but 
and  graceful  that  I  have  ever  seen.  They  danced  one  when  the  hand  was  about  to  be  thrust  into  the  bote 
figure,  somewhat  resembling  the  Spanish  fandango,  to  draw  them  out,  the  ominous  rattle  of  this  dreaded 
without  castanets,  and  I  never  saw  more  perfect  reptile  would  be  instantly  heard,  warning  the  in- 
dancing  on  any  stage.  I  wonder  some  of  the  opera  truder  of  the  danger  he  was  about  to  incur.  A  little 
lessees  in  Europe  do  not  import  some  for  their  cordis  white  burrowing  owl  also  {Stryx  cunicularia)  is 
de  ballet ;  the  expense,  I  conclude,  is  against  it  A  frequently  found  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  same  dom- 
handsome  quadroon  could  not  be  bought  for  less  than  icile;  and  this  strange  association  of  reptile,  bird,  and 
one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  !  though  the  beast  seem  to  live  together  in  pwfect  harmony  and 
market  is  well  supplied  at  that  price.  These  .balls  peace.  I  have  never  personally  seen  the  owl  thus 
take  place  in  a  large  saloon  ;  at  the  entrance,  where  housed,  but  have  been  assured  of  the  fiict  finom  so 
you  pay  half-a-doUar,  you  are  requested  to  leave  many,  so  various,  and  so  credible  sources,  that  I  ean- 

£ur  implements,  by  which  is  meant  your  bowie-  not  doubt  it    The  whirr  of  the  rattlesnake  I  have 

Ives  and  revolvers  ;  and  ^ou  leave  them  as  you  heard  fluently  when  the  attempt  was  made  to  in- 

would  your  overcoat  on  gomg  into  the  opera,  and  vade  these  holes,  and  our  men  at  length  became  afraid 

get  a  ticket  with  their  number,  and  on  your  way  out  to  approach  them  for  this  purpose. — Capk  Stans^ 

Siey  are  returned  to  yon.    Tou  hear  the  pistol  and  bury*s  Expedition. 

bowie-knife  keeper  in  the  arms-room  call  out,  "  No.  

45— a  six-barrelled  repeater  ;'*  "  No.  100— one  eight- 

barrelled  revolver,  and  bowie-knife  with  a  death's-       Showing  the  Dead. — ^There  is  a  curious  custom  at 

head  and  cross-bones  cut  on  the  handle.**^   "  No.  06  the  Havana,  of  laving  out  bodies  in  state  during  tbt 

— a  brace  of  double-barrels.*'    All  this  is  done  as  mght  before  burial    They  are  placed  close  to  the  open 

naturally  as  possible,  and  you  see  fellows  fosten  on  window,  finonting  the  street,  on  a  couch  raised  roar 

their  knives  and  pistols  as  coolly  as  if  they  were  or  five  feet  finom  the  ground.     The  corpse  is  swr- 

^ying  on  a  comforter  or  putting  on  a  coat    Ajb  I  was  rounded  with  high  wax  tapers,  and  the  whole  room 

going  up  stairs,  after  getting  my  ticket,  and  replying  illuminated.      Frequently,  when  returning  finom  a 

to  the  quiet  request,  "  whether  I  would  leave  my  tertulia  or  a  baU,  I  have  been  stertled  by  seeing  tbt 

arms,"  that  I  had  none  to  leave,  I  was  stopped  and  fixed  and  rigid  futures  of  some  old  gentleman  or  lady, 

searohed  from  head  to  foot  by  a  policeman,  who,  I  dressed  in  their  best  attire,  and  apparently  reclining 

suppose,  fancied  it  impossible  that  I  should  be  aUo-  beforo  the  window.    It  used  to  appear  an  unnecessary 

gether  without  arms.    Notwithstanding  all  this  caro,  mockery  of  death,  dressing  out  a  corpse  in  a  new  suit 

murders  and  duels  are  of  weekly  occurrence  at  these  of  clothes,  with  tight  patent  leather  boots,  and  white 

balls,  and  during  my  stay  at  New  Orleans  there  were  neckcloth.     I  remember  one  night  in  particular,  I 

three.    There  are  more  murders  here  than  in  any  was  returning  home  through  one  of  the  bye-streete, 

other  city  in  the  Union.    In  the  first  place,  everybody  when,  seeing  the  lower  wmdows  of  a  house  ilkuni- 

drinks  hard,  and  every  man  is  armed ;  and  a  man  nated,  and  oonoluding  there  was  a  body  lying  in 

who  does  not  avenge  an  insult  on  the  spot  is  deR>ised.  stete,  I  went  towards  it    There,  close  to  the  window. 

It  is  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  not  onfirequently  the  so  close  that  I  could  have  touched  it  through  tbt 

blow  without  the  word.    The  southern  men  are  nata-  bars,  lay  the  body  of  a  young  girl  about  fifteen  yean 

rally  hot-blooded,  and  duelling  is  part  of  their  creed  ;  of  age.    She  was  dressed  as  for  a  ball,  with  flowers 

and  the  norUiem  men,  who  come  down  south,  what  in  h«r  hair,  and  white  satin  shoes  on  her  feet ;  her 

with  drink,  gambling,  and  the  excitement  of  specula-  hands  crossed  on  her  breast,  her  eyes  closed,  and 

tion,  are  not  apt  to  be  very  backward  In  talcing  up  a  her  month  dightly  opened  ;  and  altogether  her  Ihce 

quarrel     A  **  difficulty,"  as  it  is  called,  took  place  and  expression  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have 

m  the  bar-room  of  the  hotel  where  I  was  etajing,  ever  ieen. — SuilivanU  Ramblts. 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE.— No.  448.— 18  DECEMBER,  1852. 

From  the  Spectator.      Charles  frequently  conversed  with  his  confessor  and 

STIRUHO'8  CLOISTKB  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  THE   ^^^3  lu  Urat^vel^'n"  Jh^^t 

Fin?H.*  he  once  reproved  Regla  [his  confessor]  for  citing,  is 

m •       •  •  A  -- :**^„i  ^i.»^^4.r..  ^r4.i.^   bis  presence,  in  proof  of  some  indifferent  topic,  a 

The  more  inquiring  and  cntical  character  of  the     ^^^    ^^^^'^  ^^^  ^   ^^^  j^^^  ^       ^^^  ^^^ . 

present  age  bids  fair  to  disenchant  history  both  of  forgotten  writer  was  then  known  to  have  been  no 

Its  fable  and  its  romance,  to  the  great  loss  of  rhe^  Catholic.    In  looking  back  on  the  early  religious 

oncians  and  rhetorical  moralists.     The  supposed  troubles  of  his  reign,  it  was  ever  his  regret  that  he 

neglect  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  during  had  not  put  Luther  to  death  when  he  had  him  in  hie 

his  retirement  in  the  convent  of  Yuste  has  furnished  power.    He  had  spared  him,  he  said,  on  account  of 

a  fruitful  theme  for  reflections  on  the  folly  of  resign-  his  pledged  word  ;  which,  indeed,  he  would  have  been 

iftg  power  and  the  shameless  ingratitude  of  man-  bound  to  respect  in  any  case  which  concerned  bis  own 

kind.     The  story  of  his  attention   to    mechanics  authority  alone  ;  but  he  now  saw  that  he  had  greatly 


was  induced  in  the  imperial  mind  by  watohing  in  .j.^xi.      i  .wi.        v        ^    -^ 

retirement  the  movements  of  watelfes.  It  tSrns  conceived  that  the  plague  might  have  been  stmd, 
out,  that  bevond  an  accidental  absence  of  attend-  ^^^  '^^^  ^*  "^"^^  *^  "^««  ^^^^  ever-mcreasmg  iby. 

*^?*f.,^M.*^".  o  ^^'^^'"g'  ^°^  *  *^?^^y  ^? .  *^®  P*J*  Even  when  he  knew  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  Ute 
of  Philip  the  Second  to  communicate  his  treaty  game  intolerant  spirit  was  uppermost.  Hia  codicil, 
with  the  Pope,  because  he  feared  his  father  would  executed  within  a  fortnight  of  his  death,  contains  a 
disapprove  of  it,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  tale  ^.j^  ^  jy^-^y  u  I  his  love  and  allegiance  and 
of  neglect.  He  was  consulted  on  every  great  occa-  ^  y^^^  j^ope  of  salivation,  'to  take  care  that  the 
sion,  and  his  opinion  followed,  as  well  by  the  heretics  were  repressed  and  chastised  with aU  pub- 
regent  and  ministry  of  Spain  as  by  his  son  Philip  ,i^.;j.  ^^^  ^j  ^s  their  faults  deserved,  without 
m  Flanders ;  while,  so  far  from  the  emperor  being  ^^g  ^  of  persons,  and  without  regard  to  any  plea 
m  want  of  money,  he  had  a  strong  box  which  m    jj^  their  favor  *  " 

spite  of  hints  he  declined  to  open  lor  the  pressing  ^he  means*  by  which  Mr.  Stirling  has  been  able 
linancial  wants  of  Spam,  but  directed  an  application  ^  ^^row  a  new  light  on  the  closing  years  of  this 
to  be  made  to  churchmen  for  the  needful      For  the  ^  monarch  have  been,  in  part,  awider  eiamina- 

spirit  of  philosophical  toleration  ascribed  to  him,  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  ,^^^6  critical  weighing  of  published  au- 
there  are ,  unhappily,  no  grounds  whatever.  He  thorities.  The  chief  source  of  liis  knowledge  is  a 
was  much  more  bigoted  m  the  cloister  than  on  the  manuscript  in  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris,  to  which 
throne.  What  ho  regretted  was,  not  that  he  had  he  obtained  access  by  an  order  of  the  president  of 
persecuted,  but  that  he  had  not  persecuted  more,  ^he  republic,  and  the  assistance  of  AL  Drouyn  de 
When  the  pursuit  of  heretics  broke  out  m  Spain,  jj^  ^hich  it  seems  was  necessary  to  get  the 
he  urged  the  Inquisition  to  greater  promptitude  o^^^  ^heyed  by  *»  the  unwilling  officials  of  thear- 
than  that  body  displayed,  and  wrote  and  spoke  chives."  ThU  manuscript  was  compiled  by  the 
with  the  virulence  of  a  bigot.  late  Don  Thomas  Gonzalez,  Keeper  of  the  Royal 

To  the  king  (Philip)  in  Flanders  he  wrote  in  a  sim-   Archives  (of  Spain)  in  the  Castle  of  Simancaa ; 
ilar  strain,  insisting  on   the  necessity  of  vigor  and   its  most  valuable  portion,  as  far  as  related  to  Mr. 
severity.     And  as  if  the  letter  penned  by  the  secretary   Stirling's  object,  consisted 
were  not  sufficiently  forcible  and  distinct,  he  added 

this  postscript  in  his  own  hand — "Son,  the  black  ....  almost  wholly  of  original  letters,  selected  from 
business  which  has  risen  here  has  shocked  me  as  much  the  correspondence  carried  on  between  the  courts  at 
.18  you  can  think  or  suppose.  You  will  see  what  I  Valladolid  and  Bruxelles,  and  the  retired  emperor 
have  written  about  it  to  your  sister.  It  is  essential  and  his  household,  in  the  years  1556, 1567,  and  1568. 
thatyou  write  to  her  yourself,  and  that  you  take  all  the  The  principal  writers  are  Philip  the  Second,  the  la* 
means  in  your  power  to  cut  out  the  root  of  the  evil  with  fanta  Juana,  Princess  of  Brazil  and  Regent  of  SpfliB, 
rigor  and  rude  handling.  But  since  you  are  better  Juan  Vazquez  de  Molina,  secretary  of  state,  Franoiseo 
disposed  and  will  assist  more  warmly  than  I  can  say  de  Erase,  secretary  to  the  king,  and  Don  Garefak  de 
or  wish,  I  will  not  enlarge  further  thereon.  Your  Toledo,  tutor  to  Don  Carlos,  the  Emperor,  Luis  Qqli* 
good  father,  Charles.**  ada.  Chamberlain  to  the  Emperor,  Martin  deQairtilh» 

After  reading  this  letter  and  postscript,  Philip  his  secretary,  William  Van  Male,  his  gentleman  of  the 
wrote  on  the  margin  this  memorandum  of  a  reply  for  chamber,  and  Mathisio  and  Comelio,  his  physicians. 
the  guidance  of  his  secretary — "  To  kiss  his  hands  for  The  thread  of  the  narrative  is  supplied  by  donzalei, 
what  he  has  already  ordered  in  this  business,  and  to  who  has  done  his  part  with  great  judgment,  permit- 
beg  that  he  will  carry  it  on,  and  [assure  him]  that  ting  the  story  to  be  told  as  far  as  possible  by  theorig- 
the  same  shall  be  done  here,  and  [that  I  will  take  inal  actors  in  their  own  words 
care]  to  advise  him  of  what  has  been  done  up  to  the 

present  time. ' '  The  letters  of  the  Chamberlain  Quixada  and  tibe 

l^cretary  Gaztela  are  very  frequent ;  and  contain 

During  the  progress  of  the  hunt  after  heretics,  minute  particulars  of  the  habits,  health,  and  daily 

•  The  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.   ^V^V^  of  the  empOOT,  as  well  M  of  the  feelings  Oai 

By  William  Stirling,  Author  of  "  AniiaU  of  the  Artiste  of   ooinions  of  his  attendants,  most  Of  Whom  neitbef 

Spam."     Published  by  Parker  and  Son.  liked  the  plaoe  nOT  thefriars. 
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Ftom  his  own  researches  and  the  information  of  wine."  Eating  was  now  the  only  physical  gratifica- 
this  yaiuable  docament  Mr.  Stirling  has  composed  tion  which  he  could  still  enjoy,  or  was  unable  to 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  pieces  resist.  He  continued,  therefore,  to  dine  to  the  last 
of  historical  biography  we  have  met  with.  The  iipon  the  rich  dishes  against  which  his  ancient  and 
ooenpations,  the  opinions,  the  behavior,  and  the  ^'^^^ty  confessor.  Cardinal  Loaysa,  had  protested  a 
amuiemente  of  the  emperor,  are  described  with  a  ^^^^^^^  <^f  ^  century  before.  The  supply  of  his  table 
liilness  which  brings  h^  life  and  habits  complete-  ^^  '^  f"^  «^J^*  °^  *^«  correspondence  between  the 
lur  i.u  y  xu  i.  i.  '  ^  M  mayordomo  and  the  secretary  of  state.  The  weekly 
*l¥'"?i^^  reader ;  the  account  stojjping  well  ^^/^er  from  Valladolid  to  Lisbon  was  ordered  to 
short  of  the  over-detad  which  tires.  ITie  land-  change  his  route,  that  he  might  bring,  every  Thui-s- 
scapes  of  Yuste  and  its  neighborhood  are  described  day,  a  provision  of  eels  and  other  rich  fish  {penado 
from  personal  inspection,  as  well  as  the  present  ii^rueso)  for  Friday's  fast.  There  was  a  constant  de- 
neglected  and  ruinous  condition  of  the  building  mand  for  anchovies,  tunny,  and  otl\er  potted  fish,  and 
where  one  of  the  greatest  of  monarchs  lived  in  sometimes  a  complaint  that  the  trouts  of  the  country- 
flooffht  privacy  and  breathed  his  last.  Theaccom-  were  too  small ;  the  olives,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
modations  and  furniture  of  the  so-called  palace,  too  large,  and  the  emperor  wished  instead  for  olives 
when  Charles  resided  there,  are  painted  chiefly  of  Perejon.  One  day,  the  secretary  of  state  wiu* 
from  the  business  documents  and  inventories  pre-  asked  for  some  partridges  from  Gama,  a  place  from 
•erred  by  Gonzalez.  The  changes  of  the  weather,  j}^^^  *^«  emperor  remembere  that  the  County  of 
the  visitations  of  sickness,  and  many  other  traits  ^»1™S  °"^.«  ^«"^  him  mto  Flanders  some  of  the  best 
Ofthe  hourly  comforts  or  discomfurte  which  make  po-rtridg^  m  the  world.    Another 

.,  "^   r  J  •!    IT  1.  J  r         xu  wanted,  *<  of  the  kind  which  the  Queen  Juana,  now 

"«  the  sum  of  daily  life,  are  presented  from  the  j^     ^^^^  ^^  ^^      j^^  j^^^^j^  ^^  ^^^       .^  ^^^ 

^vate  letters  or  gossipy  official  reports  of  cham.  pj^^^jgj^  ^^^^^  ^^  Tordosillas.-  and  for  the  receipt 

beriam,  secretary,  and  physician      Mr.  Stiriing  for  which  the  secretary  is  referred  to  the  Marquis  of 

hae  faried  these  domestic  details  by  glimpses  of  Denia.    Both  orders  were  punctually  executed.    The 

pqblic  events,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  undel^  sausages,  although  sent  to  aland  supreme  in  that 

stand  the  questions  that  engaged  the  attention  of  manufacture,  gave  great  satisfaction.    Of  the  part- 

the  emperor,  as  well  as  by  brief  notices  of  the  lives  ridges,  the  emperor  said  that  they  used  to  be  better  ; 

uod  characters  of  his  attendants ;  all  of  whom,  as  ordering,  however,  the  remainder  to  be  pickled, 

may  be  supposed,  were  remarkable  men.      The  The  emperor's  weakness  being  generally  known  or 

whole  of  the  book  is  animated  by  a  lively,  pleasant  ^^^  discovered,  dainties  of  all  kinds  were  sent  to  him 

manner,  relieved  by  various  knowledge  illustrative  ^  Presents.     Mutton,  pork,  and  game,  were  the 

of  the  subject,   derived  from   extensive  reading  Provisions  most  easily  obtained  at  Xarandilla  ;  but 

among  authors  who  have  treated  of  the  man  and  ^}Z  ""^"^     !^    ^/  I^^'a    T"S  ^^}^l^\*  ^"^ 
^     ^  nothing  was  good  and  abundant  but  chestnuts,  the 

vae  age.  i .  x  •*.  ir  -i-i.  i.  •  i.  i.  x  staple  food  of  the  people.  But  in  a  very  few  days 
Nor  18  the  subject  itselfwithout  an  interest,  apart  the  castle  larder  wa^  for  nothing.  One  day  the 
from  that  liberal  curiosity  which  impels  us  to  Count  of  Oropesa  sent  an  offermg  of  game  ;  another 
search  mto  the  habits  and  demeanor  of  distinguished  day  a  pair  of  fat  calves  arrived  from  the  Archbishop 
men.  Pope  has  ascribed  the  emperor's  retirement  of  Zaragoza  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  tho 
to  an  **  adust  complexion."  The  true  cause  seems  Duchess  of  Friaswere  constant  and  magnificent  in 
to  have  been  that  which  Charles  himself  assigned  their  gifts  of  venison,  fruit,  and  preserves  ;  and  sup- 
to  the  States  of  Flanders — ^his  growing  infirmities,  plies  of  all  kinds  came  at  regular  intervals  from  Se- 
which  rendered  him  unequal  to  the  labors  of  govern-  ▼iH®  ^^^d  from  Portugal. 

ment.     It  is  satisfectory  to  think  that  he  enjoyed  ^^*»s  Quixada,  who  knew  the  emperor's  habits  and 

his  retreat,  so  far  as  his  broken  health  pennitted.  constitution  well,  beheld  with  dismay  these  long  trains 

The  pomps  and  vanities,  of  sovereignty  he  had  never  ^^  "*      ,       ,  \"ili\r'^'  ^*^  gout  and  bile.    He 

caiwffor;  of  public  business  quite  eiough  came  to  rV^f"?T.?^^  ^^  J!^'^  ""'  *5?  ^,  ^^IHT 

<•     X       *       ^1*       •   J     •i.L^i.    L  u-i.  ^1         I  from  Valladolid  Without  addins  some  difflnal  foaebod- 

him  to  occupv  his  mmd  with  its  habitual  employ-  •       of  consequent  mischief;  and  ak>ng  with  an  order 

ment;  and  though  bis  infirmities  prevented  any  be  sometime  conveyed  a  hiit  that  it  would  be  much 

active  sports,  his  natural  tastes  found  amusement  better  if  no  means  were  found  of  executing  it.    If  tho 

in  gardening,  music,  and  the  arts  ;  for  he  carried  emperor  made  a  hearty  meal  without  being  the  worse 

with  him  a  choice  collection  of  pictures  and  curios-  for  it,  the  mayordomo  noted  the  fact  with  exultation  : 

ities,  as  well  as  the  Italian  mechanician  Torriano.  and  he  remarked  with  complacency  his  majesty^ 

His  religion,  no  doubt,  degenerated  into  a  bigotry  fondness  for  plovers,  which  he  considered  harmless, 

for  which  neither  his  age  nor  his  education  can  But  his  office  of  purveyor  was  more  commonly  exer- 

furnish  an  excuse,  any  more  than  they  can   for  cised  under  protest ;  and  he  interposed  between  hiw 

Calvin  ;  since  other  men  in  the  same  circumstances  master  and  an  eel-pie,  as,  in  other  days,  he  would 

were  not  actuated  by  the  same  atrocious  spirit.  ***^®  thrown  himself  between  the  imperial  person  and 

His  weakness  was  a  love  of  good  things,  which  the  pomt  of  a  Moorish  lance. 

Erevailed  over  him  all  his  life,  and,  coupled  with  The  stoic  doctrine,  that  we  can  call  nothing  our 

is  labors  of  mind  and  body,  undoubtedly  shortened  own  of  which  Fortune  can  deprive  us,  goes  too  fjir, 

his  days.     Mr.  Stirling  thus  describes  his  table  : —  unless  its  interpretation  be  narrowed  to  the  popular 

meaning  of  the  term  ;  since  health  and  sanity  it- 

In  this  matter  of  eating,  as  in  many  other  habits,  self  are  dependent  upon  extrinsic  circumstances. 

the  emperor  was  himself  a  true  Fleming.     His  early  In  reverses  of  fortune,  in  broken  health,  and  in 

tendency  to  gout  was  increased  by  his  indulgences  at  declining  years,  we  must  depend  for   relief  from 

table,  which  far  exceeded  his  feeble  powers  of  diges-  vacuity  upon  those  tastes  and  habits  we  have  cul- 

T*  K^^'^^w  TV*n  ?:?'°C  ^*'m  ^^/lli""^  t>^ted  in  ourselves.    Charies had  such.    Hiscariy 

nal  table  at  the  feast  of  Golden  Fleece,»»  watched  with  education  had  been  neglected  and  he  never  had 

wonder  the  emperor's  progress  through  "sod  beef,  ®?"^°o»  daa  Deen  negiectea,  ana  ne  never  naa 

roast  mutton,  baked  haro.- after  which -h<»  fed  well  t^meto  fepair  the  neglect;  but  he  loved  and  ad- 

<^  a  capon."  drinking  also,  says  the  Fellow  of  St  mired  literature,  and  was  fond  of  eloquence,  espe- 

John's,  "  the  best  that  ever  I  saw  ;  he  had  his  head  ^^^7  o*  *"®  pulpit.     He  also  loved  music,  and  was 

in  the  glass  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  them,  and  °o  ™®w*  oonnoisseor. 

never  drank  less  than  a  good  quart  at  once  of  Bhenkh  Musto,  ever  one  of  the  fkvorite  pleasures  of  Charles^ 
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km  aba  lent  its  chann*  to  soothe  the  oares  which 
foUowed  him  fVoin  the  norld,  and  the  djrspepaia  from 
which  he  woold  not  e*en  try  to  escape.  A  little 
orgdn,  of  eiquieite  tone,  wan  long  kept  at  the  Esco- 
rial,  irith  the  tradidon  that  it  Lad  been  the  compaii' 
ion  of  hig  joumejs,  and  Iha  solace  of  hii  evenings 
when  encamped  before  Tanis.  The  order  of  St 
Jerome  being  desirous  to  gratify  the  taste  of  their 
gueet,  the  geueral  had  reinforced  the  ohoir  of  Yuste 
with  tourteen  or  fifteen  friars,  chosen  from  the  dif- 
ferent nionasteriea  under  hia  avaj,  for  their  fine 
voices  und  musicul  skill.  In  the  management  of  the 
elwir  and  organ  the  emperor  took  a  lirei;  interest ; 
and  froin  the  window  of  hia  bedroom  his  Toice  might 
iiften  be  heard  to  accompany  the  chant  of  the  friars. 
His  ear  nerer  failed  to  detect  a  wrong  note,  and  the 
mouth  whence  it  came ;  and  he  would  ftixgnentlj 
■oentioD  the  name  of  the  oBender,  with  the  additJou 
nf  "  hideputa  bermyo,"  or  some  other  epithet  savor- 
ing more  of  the  camp  than  the  cloister.  A  singing- 
master  from  Plasencia,  Iwing  one  da;  in  the  church, 
Tentured  to  join  in  the  service  ;  but  he  had  not  sung 
man/  tiars  before  orders  came  down  from  the  palace 
(hat  the  interloper  should  be  silenced  or  turned  out' 
QuerreM,  a  chapel-master  of  Seville,  having  com- 
posed and  presented  to  the  emperor  ■  book  of  mosses 
•nd  motets,  one  of  the  former  was  soon  selected  for 
performance  at  Yuste.  When  it  nas  ended,  tbe  im- 
perial critic  remarked  to  his  oonfrssor  that  Guerrero 
was  a  cunning  thief;  and,  going  oier  the  piece,  he 
pointed  out  Ihc  stolen  paitsoges,  and  named  the  mas- 
ten  whose  works  had  suffered  pillage. 

He  was  likcirise  an  observer  of  nature,  and  par- 
tial to  wlint  Itacon  calls  ■'  the  purest  of  liuman 
pleasures." 

The  emperor  gave  much  of  his  leisure  time  and 
anemployeii  thought  to  his  garden.  He  had  ever 
been  a  lover  of  nature,  and  a  cherisher  of  birds  and 
flowers.  In  one  of  hia  campaigns,  tlie  storj  was  told, 
that  a  swallow  liaving  built  her  nest  and  hatched  her 

EQung  upon  his  tent,  he  would  not  allow  the  tent  to 
)  struck  when  the  urniy  resumed  its  march,  but  left 
It  standing  fur  the  snkc  of  the  mother  and  brood. 
From  Tunis  he  is  said  to  have  brought  not  only  the 
belt  of  his  laureln,  but  the  pretty  flower  called  the 
Indian  pink  ;  sending  it  from  the  African  shore  to  his 
gardens  in  Spain,  whence,  in  time,  it  won  its  way 
into  every  cottage-garden  in  Europe.  Yuste  was  a 
very  paradise  tir  those  simple  tastes  and  harmless 
pleasures.  The  emperor  spent  part  of  the  summer  in 
embellishing  the  ground  immediately  below  his  win- 
dows ;  he  raised  a  terrace,  on  which  he  placed  a  foun- 
tain, and  laid  out  a  parterre  ;  and  beneath  it  he  formed 
a  second  parterre,  planteit  like  thefirst  with  flowers  and 
orange-trees.  Amongst  iiis  poultry  were  some  Indian 
fowls,  sent  him  by  the  liishop  of  Plasencia.  He  also 
oaosed  a  couple  of  fish-ponds  to  be  formed  with  the 
vcater  of  the  adjacent  brook,  and  stored  one  of  them 
with  Irout  and  [he  other  with  lench.  It  was  evidently 
his  wish  to  make  lumself  comfortable  in  the  retreat 
where  he  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  passing  many 

His  death  is  described  with  minuteness,  daj  b3' 
liny ;  ami  is  a  narrutive  of  deep  interest,  forming  in 
its  peace  fulness  a  striking  cantraat  to  tbatof  many 
kings  and  conquerors.  He  wu  etrtick  by  his  la«t 
illness  on  the  Slst  of  August,  1558,  and  at  once  felt 
it  to  be  fatn!.  He  lingered  to  tbe  20th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  surrounded  by  attached  servants,  of  whom 
the  most  devoted  perhaps  was  bis  chomtierlsin. 
An  extract  from  the  journal  of  tbe  day  before  hia 
death  will  illustrate  Mr.  Stirling's  manner  and  ' 
Quixada's  feelings.  ' 


his  poise  was  getting  (feebler  and  feehUr.  Dr.  Coii- 
nelio  had  been  ill  and  feverish  all  yesterday,  and  was 
no  better  lo-day.  At  eight  in  the  evening,  Quixad* 
wrote  that  a  servant  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  wss 
just  come  to  say  that  the  primate  might  be  looked  for 
immediately  ;  but  it  was  now  of  no  consequence  when 
he  arrived,  as  all  hope  of  the  emperor  being  able  to 
attend  to  business  was  past.  Called  to  the  siok-room, 
the  writer  laid  his  pen  down, and  resumed  it  in  thre(>- 
qnarters  of  an  hour.  He  wrote  thus — "  The  doctor^ 
say  the  fttver  rises  and  his  strength  sinks.  Ever 
since  noon  I  have  been  keeping  Ihem  from  giving  him 
extreme  unction.  They  have  been  with  me  again  to 
say  it  is  time  ;  but  I  have  sent  them  to  feel  his  puiua 
once  more,  and  I  will  not  allow  the  thing  to  be  doi.a 
until  <he  necessity  for  it  is  quite  plain.  Thrice  hate 
they  thus  tried  to  bury  him  as  it  were,  and  it  gun 
to  ray  very  sou!  lo  see  it."  The  course  of  the  pen 
wns  once  more  checked.  "  I  hod  written  thus  fiir. 
when  the  doctors  came  and  urged  me  to  make  haste. 
We  have,  therefore,  given  his  majesty  eitnme  nno- 
[ioD.  It  seemed  lo  me  premature  ;  but  I  yielded  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  ought  to  know  best.  Yon 
will  understand  how  I,  who  have  served  him  thirty- 
seven  years,  ffeel  at  seeing  him  thus  going.  May  God 
lake  him  to  heaven  ',  But  I  say  again,  that,  to  my 
thinking,  tbe  end  will  not  be  to-night.  Ocd  bewiUi 
him  and  with  ua  all !  The  ceremony  is  just  now 
over,  nine  at  night,  Monday,  September  lOtti." 

The  last  day  is  still  mf.re  minutely  painted  ;  but 
the  close  uf  it  must  suffice  fur  us.  The  emperor's 
fnvorite  preacher  hod  been  holding  forth  in  a  con- 
soling nod  laudatory  strain ,  when  Charles  inter- 
rupted him. 

At  last  the  emfwror  interposed,  saying,  "  The  time 
income  ;  bring  me  (he  candles  and  Iheci-ucifii."  Them 
were  cherished  relics,  which  he  hod  long  kept  in 
reservo  for  this  supreme  hour.  The  one  was  a  taper 
from  Our  Lady's  shrine  al  Montaerrat,  the  other  a 
crucifii  of  beautifiil  workmanship,  which  had  beeu 
taken  from  the  dead  hand  of  liis  wife  at  Toledo,  aad 
which  afterwards  comforted  the  last  moments  of  his 
son  at  Ihc  Eaeorial.  He  received  them  eagerly  from  the 
archbishop,  and,  taking  one  in  ench  hand,  for  soma 
moments  he  silently  contemplated  the  figure  of  th* 
Saviour,  and  then  clasped  it  to  his  bosom.  Those 
who  stood  nearest  to  his  bed  now  heard  him  say 
quickly,  ss  if  replying  to  n  coll,  "  Ya,  voy,  9ei1or !" 
("  Now,  Lord,  I  go."}  As  hia  strength  biled,  his 
fingers  relaied  their  hold  of  the  crucitii,  which  lbs 


1   held  il 


of  death- wrestle 

ifler  which,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
th  ■  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
outside  the  room,  he  cried,  "  Ay,  Jesos  !"  and  exr- 

Fran  the  Batolacr. 
This  is  a  genuine  and  able  book,  full  of  iui>- 
hncknied  matter,  gathered  with  diligence  and  osed) 
with  judgment  and  discretion.  The  subject  iaM), 
striking,  and  presents  so  many  aspects  upon  nhwii 
the  mind  must  dwell  with  pleasure,  that  a  man. 
would  have  deserved  no  censure  who  should  have 
put  together  an  account  drawn  from  the  most 
familiar  sources  of  this  quiet  little  ndok  that  lies 
BO  close  to  the  broad  rolid  of  history.  Mr.  Stir- 
ling, however,  writes  with  higher  authority  and 
from  a  full  knowledge,  and  is  able  to  supply  tb 
abundance  thow  minute  details  wl^ch  put. tbe 
breath  of  life  into  an  imttffi  of  the  past.  He  baa. 
used  printedaooDuntsfimiisbed  by  contemporaries,' 
BQch  as  were  supplied  by  Fray  Joseph  de  Sgnenja,! 
and  by  others  who  bad  speeoh  or  written  DoinDiD-<- 
nication  from  men  petBOoally  ooDcemed  about  the 
cloister  life  of  Cbadea  tbs  iffth.    Bat  cbiefl;  and 
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notably  lit  hns  been  indebted  to  ^ 

oouDt  uf  tbe  retirement  of  Ibe  etD^wror,  bin  ert'> 
■n  Dmrorki'd  mine  of  inlbnoation. 

ThisaccuuDt  itGDtitled"The  Retirement,  Re fi- 
dence,  Btid  Dentb  of  theEropernrCbnrlei  the  Fiflb 
ia  the  Monuster;  uf  Yuete  ;  a  IIJBturieal  Nairnlive 
founded  un  Ducumenls.''  It  vbb  prepuied  and 
furl;  copied  f{iT  the  preu  hy  Don  TomHs  Gori^alux. 
U'unun  of  I'liiBcncia,  to  whom,  nt  tbe  ra»lonitiiin 
uf  Ferdinand  VII.,  (he  arcbives  of  SpiUD,  preserved 
in  tbe  Castle  of  Simancas,  near  VBlladolid,  uere 
entnu>t'>d.  Out  of  these,  (ivnzalez  drew  materinla 
fur  a  \anf:  pafcr  on  the  relutione  between  i'bilip 
liie  Second  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  coitipiled 
alio  tbia  narrncivc  concerning  Charles  V.  At  the 
death  nf  (•onznlcx  bia  IxKikB  und  ['apers,  bother 
with  Ilia  pent  of  custodian  of  the  nrcbiveg,  reverted 
to  bis  brother  Manuel.  B;  the  revolution  of  Ln 
Grai^.inlBSn.Manuclnu?  displaced  and  rtdurcd 
to  poverty.  Then,  boning  to  raise  money  upon  the 
work  left  to  hini  by  hia  brother,  be  oSercd  the  nt- 
count  of  the  Inct  years  of  L  harlei  the  Fifth  to  llie 
goremments  of  France,  Russiii,  Bc)K>um,  and  Eng- 
land for  about  40O/.,  and  r<ld  iiEnall^,in  lS44,ror 
leea  than  half  that  sum — both  the  original  MS.  by 
Oonialei,  and  the  fair  cop;  enriched  with  noten  in 
bif  own  band — to  the  archives  of  the  French  Fur- 
eign  Office,  of  which  M.  Mignet  was  then  director. 
The  bulk  of  tbe  memoir  ia  eompoaed  of  urigiiiul 
letten,  velectcd  from  the  correapnndence  curried 
on  between  tbe  courts  at  Valladolid  and  BruflHcls 
and  the  retired  emperor  in  his  houaebold  in  tbi^ 
;«sn  1556-T-^.  Tho  thread  of  tbe  Darralivo  h 
■npplied  by  Gonzalez,  but  be  permits  the  oil;;iriiil 
Kton,  wherever  be  can  do  so,  to  speak  in  ibtir 
own  Kordi. 

Daring  last  winter  Mr.  Stirling,  with  the  per- 
miiaioD  of  the  President  and  the  ntsistance  ol  lj>rd 
N<»inanbT  and  M.  Drouyn  dc  Lhuys,  "  who  kindly 
intere«(eo  Ibemselvcs  in  getting  the  order  olieyed 
by  tbe  unwilling  officials  of  the  archiTes,"  mude 
ample  use  of  his  opportunity  of  studying  the  cii- 
riouB  documents  thus  deposited  in  tbe  French  Fur- 
aigu  Office.  Original  letters  be  wns  not  alt<ini<il 
to  copy,  arKl  such  conaeqaently  are  not  included  in 
tbe  pment  work  ;  but  they  have  been  clobi'!) 
•tadwd,  and  nt  the  some  time  many  other  auibor- ; 
itiea  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  tbe  sLiljf^ct . 
b«Te  been  consulted.  Mr.  Stirling  is  knonn  tiy 
hii  former  writings  ss  a  good  Spanish  scholar,  nn-l  ' 
a  discemine  critic  of  tbe  arts,  no  less  tbon  a  iiiiiti 
of  keen  and  just  discrimination  of  character 


It  will  be  perceived  therefore  that  he  baa 
good  and,  in  many  respects,  new  mntter  to  indite, 
but  that  he  WHS  thurouglily  qualiGcd  to  turn  it  ti> 
the  most  valuable  account. 

The  subject  has  lost  nothing  by  his  treatniont. 
Die  style  if  the  book  is  vigoroos  and  careful  ;  it 
contains  nu  verbingo  and  it  is  never  dull.  .Mr. 
Stirling's  csliinale  of  tbe  character  of  CharN?  V. 
is  indicated  in  tbe  following  passage,  with  n  liidi 
we  may  preface  one  or  two  illustrations  i<t'  the 
cloister  liie,  to  the  depiction  of  which  the  Toluinc 
if  devoted: — 

Ha  stood  between  the  days  of  ehivalry,  whlefa  were 
|<nng  out,  and  the  days  of  printins,  wfaich  wen  ooming 
Si  ;  respecting  the  traditions  of  the  out,  and  fUlilling 
~  many  of  the  reqnitements  at  the  other.  Hra  of  Uie 
«wanl  fcond  him  a  bold  oavaliir  ;  and  tbosa  wboac 


weapons  were  (heir  Icrgnw  ir  ihciri.'" ', "cn learned 

Like  his  aneotor^,  Lcn  Jnyj.p,  cr  ten  Sanclio,  witb 
lance  in  rest,  and  plir.uliiifi  t'ui.lingu  fiir  Spain  '.  be 
led  his  knighlD  agaiiist  the  Mi oiiph  bust,  nuitng  tbe 
olives  of  Gulcia  ;  and  eieii  in  Lis  laM  campaign  in 
Saiony,  (he  cream-colored  pellet  of  the  emptTor  was 
ever  in  the  tan  of  tatde,  like  the  famuus  pielnld  of 
Tnrenne  in  Laer  fields  lit  (he  palntiuule.  Sime  hiv 
torians  have  contmsted  Cliarles  with  his  more  show; 
and  perhaps  more  amiable  rival,  Francis  llie  Fiivl, 
making  the  two  monsrchs  the  impersunntiurs  of  ap- 
posite qnalities  and  ideas  ;  (he  empercr  of  iitale  craft 
and  canning,  the  king  cf  voldieiebip  nnd  follantry. 
Francis  was,  no  douU.oflener  to  be  pcin  gliilcringin 
armor,  and  adorning  the  pageants  of  ii  jnlty  nr.d  war, 
bu(  Charlea  wns  otlmer  in  the  trench  ai.d  i  n  (be  fii-M. 
scenes  for  which  altne  he  cared  to  dun  his  b;iltir<d 
mail  and  ahabhy  ■tccntremrn(s.  Iliajfumcy  acrc.FS 
France,  in  oidcr  to  repress  Ibe  revolt  uf  Chent,  was 
a  finer  example  of  darjpg,  of  a  great  dsn^r  deliLer- 
atelv  bravtd  for  ■  gmit  purp(sr,than  istolcfiurd 
in  the  9turj  of  (be  gny  cliaiapiun  of  the  held  cf  goM. 
In  the  council  chamber  he  was  ready  tomeoEureniii.da 
wi(h  altecmers  ;  with  (be  northern  envoy  who  elsimid 
liberty  of  cuuscicnce  for  (he  Prctealant  princes  ;  »i(h 
(he  magDifico  who  eicaccd  the  perSdits  of  Venice  ;  or 
with  (be  still  subtler  priesl,  who  fltotd  forth  in  itd 
stcckinga  lo  gloie  in  defence  of  the  still  f-rrater  in- 
iquities (.f  the  holy  ice.  In  (be  proEcculicn  tf  b's 
plinH,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  influence,  <.hBr>es 
shrank  from  no  labor  of  mind,  or  fitdgue  of  t<dy. 
Where  odicr  sovereigns  would  have  stuC  an  ambassa- 
dor, and  opened  a  negotiation,  he  paid  a  visit  ar.d 
concluded  a  treaty.  From  Groningen  to  Otranto, 
fWim  Vienna  to  Eevilte,  no  unjust  steward  of  thclifnf« 
of  Austria  coutd  be  sure  that  his  misdeeds  would  ««. 
cape  detection  on  the  spot  ft'om  the  keen,  cold  eye  of 
tbe  indefatigabk  emperor,  the  nime  of  I  barlea  is 
connected,  not  only  with  the  wan  and  politics,  tut 
with  the  peaceful  aits  of  bis  time  :  it  is  liuked  with 
tliegraver  of  the  Vieo,  the  chisel  of  Leoni,  the  pencil 
of  ^tian,  and  tbe  lyie  of  Ariosto  ;  and  as  a  lover  and 
patron  of  art,  bis  fame  stood  as  high  at  Venice  and 
Nuremberg  aa  at  Antwerp  and  Toledo. 

Ibe  admiratioDvhicbwaa  raised  by  Ihegreateventa 
of  his  reign,  was  Gustained  lo  the  last  by  the  unwonted 
manner  of  its  close.  In  cor  days,  abdication  boa  been 
so  frequently  the  refiige  of  weak  men,  tkllen  in  evil 
times,  or  tbe  last  shift  of  bafBed  bad  men,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  OS  to  conceive  the  sensation  which  mual 
have  been  produced  by  Ibe  redremcnt  of  Chnrlca. 
England  is  among  tbe  few  nadons  of  Europe  to  wLcfi* 
thrones  (here  are  no  pretenders  eipiadng  in  eiilc  tbe 
sins  of  themseliea  and  their  aires  ;  perhaps  the  file 
nation  whose  royal  house  bos  no  meoiber  nbo  has  pat 
off,  or  has  declined  to  put  on,  the  hereditary  crown. 
Now  that  the  divinity  which  doth  hedge  n  king  baa 
beeoDte  a  bowing  wall  and  a  toltei-ing  fmce,  it  if  ul- 
most  impossible  to  look  upon  the  solemn  ceremotj 
which  was  enacted  at  Bniielles  with  the  feeling  i.r 
tbe  eyes  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tbe  act  of  tbe  em- 
peror was  not,  indeed,  a  Ihing  altogether  nnhcaril  of, 
bnl  it  was  known  only  in  hooks,  and  bckngd  to  re- 
mole  ages,  or,  as  tbe  Spaniard  used  to  sny,  "  [he  days 
of  King  Wamba."  Tbe  knigh(s  of  the  fleece,  who 
wept  on  the  dais,  around  their  Cssnr.  knew  little 
more  alMut  Diocletian  than  was  known  by  the  fiinncr* 
and  cloUtiers  who  elbowed  eaoh  other  in  (he  crowd 
below.  It  was  only  some  rare  student  who  remem- 
bered that  a  TheodosJus  and  an  Isaac  had  submitted 
their  heads  to  the  nuor,  to  sav^  thar  necks  from  tba. 
aieor  thetMwstring  ;  that  a  Lothiure  had  led  a.hec 
mit's  lib  in  tbe  Ibrest  of  Ardennes  ;  that  a  CarlomM 
had  milked  tbe  ewes  of  the  Benedictines  at  Mqntv 
Caaaino.  He  aot  of  CTiarlea,  therefore,  was  fitted  to 
strike  the  imaginatioo  of  men,  by  the  novelty  of  dia 
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lilWiriiili.  bj  tliB  Bcilemnl^  of  the  cirenmBtanoM,  by 
tlw  qtlandm  of  Om  abdiokted  crowns,  and  hj  the 
WMld-wide  fome  iritb  whioh  tha^  had  been  worn. 

H«Te  ii  a  glimpaa  of  tbe  great  Chnrlee,  drawn 
from  the  letters  of  Von  Male,  the  poor  scholar  of 
faia  Tetiouo,  whose  position  at  the  court  and  in  tbe 
cloiste:  Mr.  Stirling;  Bketehes  very  happily.  Of 
the  letters  of  Von  Male,  published  at  Biuseels  nine 
yanra  ago  bj  M.  RciSenberg,  we  are  told  that 

These  letters  were  written  for  tbe  moat  part  inlGriO, 
luiil,  aaJ  1562,  sometimes  by  tbe  emperor's  tKdsidr. 
and  ofteu  long  atler  midnight,  when  his  toKsings  had 
aabaided  into  alumtier.  Lively  and  agreeable  as  lel- 
ters,  tbey  are  inioluable  far  the  glimpses  Ibcy  afford 
of  thaevcry'day  life  of  Charles.  In  lliem  we  can  lc»h 
Kt  the  hero  of  the  siiteonth  century  with  the  eyes  of 
his  valet.  We  can  see  him  in  his  vsrioas  luoods — 
now  well  and  cheerful,  now  bilious  and  peeTish  ;  ever 
SoO^ring  from  bis  futal  Iotc  of  eating  (iilacilm  dum- 
nota),  yet  never  able  lo  restrain  it ;  rebelling  against 
the  prudent  rules  of  Biersdorp  and  the  great  Ves.ilius, 
and  appealing  to  one  Caballo  {Cabaltvi,  which  Van 
Male  called  anagrai  magnat),  a  Spanish  quack, 
whose  dietary  WHS  whatever  his  patient  tilled  lo'ent 
and  drink  ;  calling  (or  his  iced  beer  betbrc  daybreak, 
and  then  repenting  at  tbe  warnings  of  Von  Male  and 
the  dysentery  ;  now  listening  lo  the  book  of  Esdraa, 
or  ariticiiing  Ihe  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  and  now 
laughing  heartily  at  a  liltby  saying  of  tbe  Turkish 
envoy  ;  sroaning  in  Lis  bed,  in  a  complieatJoQ  of 
pains  and  disorders  ;  or  mounting  bis  favorite  genet, 
matcbleas  in  shape  and  blood,  to  review  bis  artillery 
in  the  vale  of  the  Moselle. 


Men  who  dine  largely  oflcD  quarrel  with  their 
cooks;  and,  since  cooks  are  their  worst  enemies, 
perhaps  thcj  may  be  held  cicusable  if  they  feel 
now  and  then  bitter  against  thom.  Charles,  how- 
ever, as  became  a  man  who  had  retired  from  the 
world,  and  was  devoting  his  last  days  to  religion, 
bore  the  greatest  su8e rings  and  indignities  to  which 
lie  could  be  exposed  witD  a  most  exemplary  spirit 
of  forgiveness. 

While  the  emperor's  servants  were  surprised  by  his 
Cinitliarity  with  the  stupid  Aiars,  the  friars  marvelled 
at  his  rorl)earance  with  bis  careless  servants.  Tbey  : 
noted  his  patience  with  Adrian,  the  cook,  although  it , 
was  notorious  that  be  left  tbe  cinnamon,  which  his  . 
master  loved,  out  of  tbe  dishes,  whereof  it  was  the 
proper  seasoning  ;  and  bow  mildly  be  admonished 
Pelnyo.  the  baker,  who,  getting  drunk,  and  neglecting  I 
bis  oven,  sent  up  burnt  bread,  which  must  have  sorely  ' 
tried  (ho  toothless  gums  of  the  emperor.  Neverthe-  | 
less,  the  old  military  habits  of  the  recluse  bad  not  < 
altogether  forsaken  him  ;  and  there  were  occasioos  in 
which  be  nhoned  himself  something  of  a  martinet  in 
enforcing  the  discipline  of  his  bousebokl  and  tbe  con- 
sent. Observing  in  bis  walks,  or  from  his  window, 
that  a  certain  basket  daily  went  and  came  between 
his  garden  and  the  garden  of  the  frmrs,  he  sent  for 
Moron,  minister  of  the  borlicnllural  department,  and 
UBUseil  him  to  institute  a  search,  of  which  tbe  result 
wiis  tbe  harnile's  discovery  that  tbe  oepevorouB  Flem- 
ings were  in  Ihe  habit  of  bartering  egg-plants  with 
the  friars  for  double  rations  of  onions.  He  had  also 
been  disturbed  by  suspicious  gatherings  of  young 
women,  who  stood  gossiping  at  (be  convent  gate,  un. 
der  pretence  of  receiving  alms.  At  Yoste,  Uie  spiril 
of  misogyny  was  less  stem  than  it  bad  formerly  beer 
at  Mejorada,  where  tbe  prior  once  assured  Queen  Mai^ 
of  Castile  that  if  she  opened,  as  she  proposed,  a  door 
from  her  palace  into  the  conventual  oboir,  fa*  and  his 
monks  would  fly  from  their  polluted  abode.  Charlee, 
however,  who  had  been  wont  in  old  times  to  shut  hi)' 
window  if  he  saw  a  pretty  woman  in  the  street,  de- 
termined that  nather  he  bimself  nor  hii  hosts  should 


be  led  into  temptation.  Complaint  to  the  superior  not 
sufficiently  Buppressing  the  evil,  it  was  repeated  to 
the  visitors  when  tliey  came  their  rounds.  An  order 
«as  then  issued  that  the  conventual  dole.  Instead  of 
Ming  divided  at  the  door,  should  tie  sent  round  in  cer- 
tain portions  to  the  villages  of  tlie  Vera,  for  distribu- 
tion on  the  spot.  And  allhough  it  was  well  known 
thai  St.  Jerome  had  sometimes  miraculously  let  loos* 
ibe  lion,  which  always  lies  at  bis  feet  in  bis  pictures, 
iigainst  tbe  women  who  ventured  thcmselvca  within 
his  etointers,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  adopt  more 
qure  and  secular  means  for  their  exclusion,  llie  crier 
[berefore  went  down  the  straggling  street  of  Quacos, 
making  tbe  ungallant  proclamation  that  any  woman 
who  should  be  found  nearer  to  the  convent  of  Tust* 
[ban  a  certain  oratory,  about  two  gunshots  (tern  tha 
l^te,  was  to  be  punished  with  a  hundred  lashes. 

A  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  the  Rojal  Moo- 
Mtery,  whose  past  occupants  are  re  ii  wakened,  and 
the  most  impressive  of  whose  past  scenes  are  re- 
peated in  the  book  beforq  us,  mtist  ba  our  last  ex- 
uact  from  its  entertaining  pages. 

When  I  visited  it  in  1849,  it  was  inhabited  only  by 
tbe  peasant-bailiff  of  the  lay  proprietor,  who  eked  oat 
Ills  wages  by  Bhowing  tbe  historical  site  lo  the  paa^g 
stranger.  The  prinoipal  cloister  was  choked  with  tb* 
rubbish  of  the  fiiUen  upper  story,  the  richly  oancd 
liapitals  which  had  supported  itpeepinghereandtlnra 
Tram  the  soil  and  the  luxuriant  mantle  of  wild  shrula 
ind  flowers.  Two  sides  of  the  smaller  and  older  olois- 
tere  were  atill  standing,  with  blackened  walla  and 
rotting  floors  and  ceiling.  The  strong  granite-built 
church,  proof  against  the  fire  of  the  Qaal,  and  the 
wintry  storms  of  the  sierra,  was  a  hollow  shell,  tbe 
classical  decorations  of  tbe  altar,  and  quaint  wood.' 
work  of  the  choir,  baving  been  partly  used  fbr  fUel, 
partly  carried  off  lo  Ihe  pariah  church  of  Quacos. 
Beautiful  blue  and  yellow  tiles,  which  had  lined  the 
chancel,  were  (kst  dropping  from  (ha  walls  ;  and 
above,  Ihe  window  through  which  the  dying  glaaoeof 
Charles  had  sought  the  altar,  remained  like  the  eye- 
socket  in  a  skull,  turned  towards  tbe  damp,  blank 
space  Ihat  was  once  bright  with  holy  tapers  and  the 
coloring  of  Titian.  In  a  vault  beneath,  approached 
by  a  door  of  which  tbe  key  could  not  be  fbund,  I  wa* 
told  that  the  coflin  of  massive  chestnutplanks,  in  which 
the  emperor's  body  bad  lain  for  sixteen  years,  was 
Blill  kept  as  a  relic.  In  hia  palace,  the  lower  ebam- 
bers  were  used  as  a  magaiine  for  t^el ;  and  in  tb* 
rooms  above,  when  be  lived  and  died,  u^ie  and 
olives  were  gathered,  and  the  silk-worm  wound  its 
cocoon  in  dust  and  darkness.  His  garden  l>elDW,willi 
its  tank  and  broken  fountain,  was  overgrown  with 
tangled  thickets  of  Eg,  mult>erTy,  and  almond,  with  a 
few  patches  of  potherbs,  and  here  and  there  an  orange- 
I  tree,  or  a  cypress,  to  mark  where  once  the  terrao* 
smiled  vritbitsbloomingparterres.  Without  the  gale, 
the  great  walnut-tree,  sole  relic  of  the  past  with  which 
time  had  not  dealt  rudely,  spread  for(h  lis  broad  kA 
vigorous  boughs  to  shroud  and  digni^  the  dssolatlao. 
,  Tet  in  the  lovely  face  of  nature,  changelcaa  in  itaaum- 
mer  charms,  in  tbe  hill  and  forest  and  wide  Vera,  in 
I  the  generous  soil  and  genial  sky,  there  was  enough  to 
I  show  bow  well  the  imperial  eagle  bad  choaen  the  nest 
I  wherein  to  fold  his  wearied  wings. 

Mr.  Stirling  has  thanks  to  receive  from  i&aiiT 
quarteiB  for  a  book  which  furnishes  muoh  new  and 
pleasant  information  to  the  student,  and  will  ba 
welcome  to  all  men  who  read  for  pleasure,  and  oan 
properly  e^joy  a  volume  on  a  quaint  topic  wlitttn 
'  m  a  tene  sod  healthy  style. 

A  SoB-Enina's  Uotto  (On  a  Daiij  Pap*r).— 


cannot  be  published  to-day." — PuneK. 


whiub  consists  in  a  sacceuion  or  hops,  ttept,  and 
jumps,  aa  being  in  general  produotive  o[  a  faelinc 
of  tedium.  "It  teases  and  fatiguea  the  mind  ^ 
the  reader.  It  ia  like  crying  perpetually  uptm  a 
hearer,  irho  is  attending  with  alt  his  might,  to 
attend  mnro  carefullj'.  It  at  once  weuries  and 
provukcB,  insults  the  reader,  and  betniys  a  fear  of 
conscious  weakneas  on  the  part  of  the  nuthor."  • 
Con  we  laud,  a«  a  hooven-bom  judge,  tbo  "  Daniel 
come  to  judgment"  who  ignores  the  hearen-de- 
acended  iVu^i  ttavim;  or  worship  as  an  impecca- 
ble sovereign  the  David  who  needs  a  ninnitor  lu 
whisper,  "Thou  art  the  man" — de  te  jabtila  nor- 
ratuT?  Jean  Paul,  at  the  opening  of  a  chnpter  in 
one  of  his  noTeb,t  entreats  his  readcre  to  bo  in- 
dulgent for  once,  if  they  find  in  it  an  inordinate 
supply  of  metaphors  and  impassioned  sentences ; 
some  suoh  pre&tory  apology  might  be  stereotyped 
for  Mr.  GilfiUon's  use  in  his  opera  or  oputcula 
omnia.     For  few  of  them  but  bristle 

wtth  tennj  nnsqadred, 

WfaLch  from  the  tongue  of  njftting  T^phoa  dropped. 
Would  Kern  hTperbotH.} 

Southey  compares  eiuberance  of  omoment  to  the 
ityle  of  French  engravers,  who  tuke  off  the  atto»- 
:ion  from  the  subject  of  tbcir  printa  by  the  Sowera 
nnd  trappings  of  the  foreground.  "  You  think," 
he  writea  to  Ebenezer  Elliott,  "you  can  never  em- 
broider your  drapery  too  much  ;  and  that  the  mur« 
gold  and  jewela  you  can  fasten  on  it  the  richer  it* 


Itgin  UK  ntw  UmthlT  "yi"- 

A  "  splendid"  WRITBA. 

Kz  raultiog  ambition  of  "  Gne"  diction  too 
oHxin  orerlcapa  itself,  and  falls  o'  the  other  side. 
Pro/euiu  grandia  turgel.  Modem  critics  retain 
Horace's  distrust  of  the  purpureia  pannus,  lali  fui 
mkndeat.  "  Brilliant  speakers  and  writers,"  says 
Archdeacon  Ilaro,  "  should  remojiiber  that  coach- . 
wheels  are  better  than  Catberine-wheela  to  travel  > 
<ni."*  Tickling  the  fancy  may  be  an  amusing  I 
operation — occasionally ;  but  tickling  of  any  kind  i 
soon  wears  out  the  energies,  and,  Im  the  tickler  | 
nerer  »io  accom[disbed  and  unweurjing,  the  lick/ee  i 
will  speedily  sicken  of  his  attentions.  Painted  ' 
roses,  and  violets  with  a  auperadded  artificial  per- 
fume, are  not  "  the  thing."  My  Lord  Nu(>dle, 
indeed,  may  admire,  in  (lowing  lyrics, 

Mightir  Mr.  Bo), 
So  tiltsd  uat,  *o  gloriona, 
Slittiriag  Ilka  k  be&u  in  ■  new  birthda;  tmbroidcr;  ;  t 

(Hit  wesJter  eyes  are  iuin  to  put  up  with  a  lesser 

light  than  that  demanded   by  the  sun-gazers  of 

I^odledom.      Mr.  Lockbart  figuratively  remarks,  i 

in  Mierenoe  to  bravura  disphiys  of  conversational  | ' 

prowess,  that  in  passing  Irom  a  gas-lit  hail  into  a  j  * 

room   with   wai-candles,   the    guests    aometimea  |  \ 

oompUio  that  they  have  left  spTendMr  for  ^loom 

but  let  them  try  by  what  sort  c4  a  light  it  is  most   < 

satisfactory  to  read,  write,  or  embroider,  or  con-   L  .  . 

aider  at  leuure  under  which  of  the  two,  either  men  "^^t  """'  bo.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  i« 
,  a  total  wont  of  what  pnintera  cull  breadth  and 
keeping,  and  therefore  the  eOt:(:t  is  lcst."&  A  e(»- 
nucopceia  of  imagery  often  contnina  ill-nsBorled 
fruitage  and  Bowers,  and  suggests  by  its  heedleM 
outpourinra  not  a  few  yawns  and  smiles.  To 
practise  the  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  th« 
tidiculons  is  hosardous — vet  too  soon  meets  with 
BuccesB  ;  for  here  too  a  n  est  que  le  pmitier  pas  qui 
coule.  By  Pope's  doctrine,  it  is  only  the  cloud- 
compelling  Queen  of  Dulness'whom  such  perform- 
oncea  delight : 

Hars  moUaj  Imsgei  har  fWnoj  itrike, 
Fignrai  nnnur'd  ud  limilea  nnlllia  ; 
Bha  leea  a  Mob  oT  MsUphon  adrun, 
Plauad  with  tha  mmdiMn  of  the  tnU7  daoca  i 
How  Tngedf  and  Comadj  emhrno*  ; 
How  F>raa  and  Epto  gat  i.  jumbled  r*c«.| 

And  one  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  transiitlantic  critics  is  5iin 
to  avow,  that  such  a  perpetual  straining  after  tha 
introduction  of  pretcinesses  and  gorgeoua  imagery 
and  inflated  metaphors — such  an  inundation  ofrhnp- 
sodicnl  phrases  and  tmnscendental  fantiea,  as  chaj^ 
acterize  that  author,  has  never  before  occurreil  to  hie 
[tbo  critic's)  literary  experience.  "  What  a  den- 
pemte  passion  for  flowera  one  must  have,  who  will 
not  only  cull  roses,  and  pinks,  and  oilier  bloskoma. 
but  will  put  into  the  same  bouquet  the  dandelion, 
daunting  poppy,  and  even  the  nightshade  nnd  the 
almmony  :"  ■■  In  bkct,  Mr.  OilGlliin'adiitiun  may 
not  inaptly  l>e  described  in  words  of  his  own, 
originally  applied  to  a  fellow-countryman  and  ora- 
torical oivine,  OS  a  "  strange,  umoinhous,  Baby- 
lonish dialect,  imitative,  yet  origimil,  rank,  with 
3,  prodigious  growth  of  inlertangled  beauties  and 


1  look  their  best.J  Which  things  arc  ai 
allegory,  lo  the  long  run,  no  "  splendid  writer 
will  find  his  panni  roapecCed  (except  in  Kng-fair), 
be  they  never  ao  purpurei.  Profusion  of  epithets 
does  not  always  lietoken  opulence  of  thouj'ht : — 
for  though  on  epithet  is  an  addition,  an  addition 
(as  a  witty  author  observes)  may  easily  be  an  en- 
cumbrance, OS  even  a  dog  Ends  out,  when  a  kettle 
is  tied  to  his  tail.  "Stuffa  man  into  a  feather 
bed,  and  he  will  not  move  so  lightly  or  nimbly. 
Yet  many  writers  cram  their  thoughts  into  what 
might  not  inappropriately  be  called  a  feather  bed  : 
of  words."  ^  lais  is  one  of  the  splendid  ains  of 
splendid  writers.  And  all  bookworms  have  a  deep 
inlenwt  in  inserting  into  any  revision  of  the  litur- 
gy, should  it  come  to  pass,  a  litonicel  deprecation 
(liiera  noi .'}  of  illud  geiaa  omne. 

If  diasentera  and  Scotchmen — to  speak  generally 
— or  if  certai[i  sectiona  of  them — to  apei^  more 
occurotcl^ — ore  to  bo  credited,  British  liler-iture 
is  at  this  preaent  enriched  with  a  "splendid" 
'n  the  person  of  Mr.  George  Gilfillan,  of 


glowing  panpgyrics,  obstreperous  eulogies,  hyper- 
Dolic  Uudutiona  of  thia  gentleman's  literary  per- 
formances. Uow  could  bookworm  resist  appeals 
calcuhitcd  to  utir  him  aa  with  the  aound  of  a  trum- . 
pet — though  it  be  ii  penny  one,  and  that  cmckedl 
.^nd  how,  having  rood  wli.it  he  was  summoned  to 
read,  could  he,  inveterate  scribbler  as  well  as  in- 
satiable bookworm,  resist  the  caca'itha  xribtndi  to 


ullien>    Sensibly  he  condemns  that  kind  ot  writing 

•"anaueiatTmUi."    Seoood  SerUi. 
t  Fieldiag'i  >■  Tom  Tfann^" 
txldTaofSoott."    OuKhilL 
{  J.  C.  lion. 
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tdemiahee,  encloaing  amid  vast  tnuti  of  jungle 
littk  biU  of  cleftreaC  bvelineu,  and  tbroning  out 
tadden  volcanio  burBtBofreal  firs  amid  jets  of  mere 
gmoke  and  hot  water.''*  From  oui  adoption  of 
the  "  iaving  clauses"  and  "redeeming  points"  in 
this  description,  it  will  be  Ecen  that  wo  do  nut 
ua  our  author  with  the  exclusive  production  of 
■beer  bouibast. 

Some  of  his  reviewers  iln.  They  can  sec  in  his 
florid  complexion  nothing  but  morbid  i1I<blooded- 
nesB.  Whereas  vre  are  hnppj  to  descrj  and  to 
Bcknowledgo,  in  hie  Souriahes,  a  not  unfrequcnt 
felicity.  hovroTcr  spoilt  in  the  setting.  He  gives 
you  hiB  truth,  it  bus  bceu  said,  prccisclj  us  be  guts 
It; — "  it  comes  before  vou  as  pearls,  which  have 
nucccssion,  but  which  have  been  strung  ti^tber 

Jou  scarcely  know  how,"t  That  he  has  some 
egree  of  imugioative  power,  and  an  ovcr-teeiuing 
Gmcy,  must  be  evident  to  all  his  renders  ;  nor  are 
we  inclined  to  deny  him  "  views  not  destitute  uf 
tigiir,  and  certuinlj  replete  witb  point  and  vivac- 
ity, so  tlint,  in  the  moment,  of  some  happy  para- 
graph we  could  almost  say,  "  Vbi  bene,  nana  me- 
7im."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  be  is  radically 
deficient  in  logical  calmness,  in  steadiness  of  in- 
tellectual vision,  in  comprehension  of  view,  in  tact 
and  taste,  and  ia  seif-knowledgoiuidseir-restraint. 
The  reputation  of  both  Jiobert  Hall  and  John 
Foster  was  singularly  advanced  by  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  "  denominational''  and  party  inBuencc  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  cioltcd  nonurs  to  wbicb 
Hr.  'Jeorge  Gilfillan  is,  in  somequorters,  presumed 
to  linvo  attained,  are  due  to  a  cognate  cause. 
Indiscri minute  and  uoconditiunal  culogisla  he  has 
— tant  pii  pour  lui ;  but  they  consist  cither  of 
authorlings,  criticasters,  and  poetasters,  who  have 
been  praised  by  him  in  print,  and  who  gratefully 
net  up  to  their  light  of  conscience  on  the  "  Caw  me 
caw  thee"  principle;  or  of  Caledonian  nonwm, 
proud  of  such  a  high-fiying  theologian,  such  a 
rhetorical  critic,  and  such  a  "  splendid"  writer. 
'Jlius — one  "  Alaator,"  who  has  done  deeds  of 
dreadful  note  in  prose  and  verse,  affirois  that  the 
two  "  Galleries  of  Literary  Purtrnits"  (whose 
painter,  by-tlie-way,  had  patted  "  Ainstor"  benig- 
nantly  on  the  back)  form  a  "  waving  forest  of 
grand  imagery;"  and  goes  on  to  say,  "  no  praise 
of  mine  could  touch  the  polo  of  that  awful  Sinai, 
whose  gnuid  imagery  hangs  over  and  folds  around 
it,  even  as  that  dread  mountain  when  it  shook  with 
the  thunder  and  lightnings  of  the  immediate  God-  ' 
Iiead ;  I  allude  to  those  ^imd  outpourings  of  a 
majestic  soul  to  the  eternal,  whoee  crystal  Soods 
ore  gathered  within  his  last  great  work,  '  The 
Bards  of  the  Bible'" — which, magnum  optu,  we  are 
subsequently  assured,  "  is  an  altar  raised  to  the 
great  I  ah,  piled  with  golden  thoughts  and  Qame- 
fiko  utterances.  .  .  .  and  over  all  gradually 
hpreads  the  night-like  majesty  of  Bible-wisdom,  till 
its  religious  Grmament  is  sanded  with  the  brilliant 
stars  of  revelation,  to  which  Gilfillan's  soul  is  as 
the  telescope,  bringing  whole  hidden  galaxies  to 
view."t  How  theso  "  splendid"  writers  appreci- 
ate one  another ! 

Again,  a  critic  of  a  more  sober  school,  writing 
in  a  short-lived  journal,  of  whose  contributors  Mr. 
Gillillun,  magna  porij'uit,  declares  that  to  such  a 
mind  as  hit  "  all  things  arc  possible" — that  he  is 
at  once  the  liberal  clergyman,  the  candid  eritio,  the 

•  Unt  QaWerj  of  Lilcrnrj  PortniU,  p.  US. 

t  Britiih  Quurterl;  Hovieo,  No.  xiL 

1  "  Eicclaiur  ;  or,  the  Bxalas  of  PdmU." 


true  poet,  the  laborious  student,  the  grateful  ea- 
sayist,  the  keen  censor,  the  mature  philosopber, 
the  speculative  enthusiast,  the  trained  theolonan 
— and  concludes  with  the  assertion,  "  For  su&  » 
mind  we  feel  convinced  there  is  no  place  of  tML 
For  such  a  mind  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  or 
ambition,  but  of  inevitable  necessity,  to  ascend  in 
duo  course  that  chair  of  which  we  have  alreadr 
spoken' — to  become  the  'common  measure'  or 
rising  genius — Ihe  cenlral  Irulh  in  Ike  intellect  ^ 
our /(/nf."!  O  ye  accepted  worthies  of  contem- 
porary literature — ye  master-minds  of  livine  wi- 
thorship — take  at  once  this  "  notice  to  quit,  and 
forthwith  pale  your  ineSiictual  fires  before  this 
burning  and  shining  light !  Yourvocatim  is  ROM. 
Your  mission  is  fulfilled.  And  he  that  is  least  io 
the  kingdom  of  this  new  prophet,  is  greater  than 
you.  The  days  of  the  Quor/er/y,  Mr.  Lockhart,  ua 
numbered ; — the  reign  of  Maga,  O  Sheriff  Of 
Urkney,  is  accomplished — bencctbrth  be  dumb,  and 
keep  still  silence,  ye  sindng-mcn  and  singing- 
women,  ye  Brownings  and  Ten ny sons — and  barter 
your  liialorics  at  the  butter  shops,  ye  Mncaolays 
and  Groles — and  light  your  pipes  with  yonr  pU- 
lusophy,  ye  Hnmiltona  and  Whewells;  fur  lo!  at 
your  doors,  though  ye  know  it  nut,  is  the  Coming 
Man,  in  the  form  of  a  dissenting  minister,  who  ll 
prepiired.  in  broad  Scotch,  to  ask  "  at"  you  all 
sorts  of  posing  questions,  if  you  don't  by-and-by 
get  out  of  his  way.  He,  the  central  Sun,  being 
risen,  what  occasion  is  there  fur  i/ou  to  twinkle, 
twinkle,  little  stars  T 

But,  is  Mr.  Gitfillan  responsible  fur  the  iMria 
worship  of  his  idohteni!  Nay  ;  ua  the  contrsrr, 
iio  is  surely  sagacious  enough  to  be  somewhat 
vexed  by  the  absurd  prostration  and  mummery  of 
their  cuUia.  But  he  is  tolerably  complacent,  too ; 
and  it  is  the  unwarrantable  degree  of  his  lalF- 
ssteem  which  einboldens  us  (o  this  freedom  of 
peech.  Ijtile  likely  is  it  his  spirits  should  be 
dashed  by  outtht  we  can  indite.  "  Not  a  whit, 
not  a  whit."  He  may  pair  with  Monsieur  Irissotin 
himself  in 


>D  gre  da  tijat  oe  qu'il  ^urit.} 


Qui  fail  qu'i 
Qu'il  as  Bait 

Furthermore,  he  is  himself  forward  to  jaitiff 
critical  censure,  when  there  is  a  call  for  it ;  meetii^ 
the  remark  of  Lord  Cockbum's  reviewer  in  the 
Eclectic,  that  It  would  not  be  graceful  to  ptnntout 
the  blecnishes  of  the  "  Life  of  Jeflirey,"  by  tUt 
elegant  reply  :  "  That  is,  you  walk  along  PrdoeV 

■  The  "  ohair"  in  question  ii  for  hioi,  the  Coining  lliai 
■rho  iliBll  "  lit  u  moderstur  in  tho  lublime  uhuUt  of 

ire  quote,  "  must  Came  U5  b;  the  parked  pra^miiiesee  flf 
ruling,  and  mitcbiag,  and  prater,  uid  kDowlsdga,  and 
pBtieDOe,"  and  "  must  atanii  before  ni  u  the  virgtn  bei- 
IbraUie  J)an(!)— and  muit  ride  lu  as  the  ship  the  Ma" 
— sod  muit  be  nt  onoe  "  the  oritic,  the  tbeologua,  and  tba 
pbitoHpher,  witb  ths  xnii  of  a  uint,  and  the  Bntl*  of  a 
rriend,  and  Che  faoe  of  a  mu.  Thii  man— this  angal  (a 
plain  olothu  (!) — (hit  kxi,  a.inpot — irho  ihaU  rsaog. 
niu  the  ohildrea  of  lipht  hy  the  frecmBKini;  of  kLn,  h  (b* 


Mr.  Qeorga  00- 


Gllan,  oontiaaeA  the  oracle  fruc 

•eaeg  mih  powen,  propertieii,  aud  aptitndei 

u  have  been  eomUned  by  no  other  modem  aniwr, 

Donriotioa  fkos  whiah,  «e  Udnk,  the  impartial  i*ad«r< 

not  esoape." — PaUaJium,  Ted.  1.,  pp.  SO,  31,  36. 
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•treet,  you  see  a  geDtlcman  whose  coat  has  been 
torn,  and,  saying  to  youraelf  it  would  not  be  grace- 
ful to  apprize  bim  of  such  a  vulgar  accident,  you 
pass  forward,  and  allow  the  poor  fellow  to  go  on 
amid  a  general  grin  till  he  reaches  the  North 
Bridge.'*  Upon  this  hint,  wo  speak — albeit  hope- 
loss  of  persuading  Mr.  George  Gilfillan  that  his 
black  coat  has  an  unseemly  rent  in  it,  and  is  in 
fact  a  coat  of  too  many  colors.  To  him  it  is  a 
Joseph's  coat,  for  he  has  dreamed  Joseph's  dreams, 
and  seen  his  brethren  bowing  down  to  him,  and  is 
entirely  persuaded  that  the  6raQ  inrt  Jioe. 

But  who  is  Mr.  GilfiUan,  now  interjects  a  hitherto 
patient  and  much  enduring  reader ;  who  is  he,  and 
what  has  he  written  to  deserve  all  this  fuss  ?  His 
ifibut,  then,  was  in  the  part  of  a  painter  of  "  Lit- 
erary Portraits'' — of  which  he  has  thrown  open  to 
the  public  two  *'  Galleries" — many  of  the  heads 
being  finished  off  with  no  little  cleverness  and 
originality,  but  nearly  all  marred  by  grotesque 
touches  and  queer  **  enects."  The  intensely  com- 
placent air  of  the  artist  gives  him,  all  the  while, 
the  look  of  a  charlatan ;  and  we  seem  to  hear  him 
oommenting  on  his  labors  in  the  language  of  Mas- 
oarille,  "  Les  portraits  sont  difficiles,  et  aemandent 
un  esprit  profoud  :  vous  en  verrez  de  ma  mani^re 
qui  ne  vous  deplairont  pas."*  More  recently,  he 
has  produced  what  he  calls  a  **  prose  poem," 
under  the  title  of  *'  The  Bards  of  the  Bible,"  and 
which  is  a  tesselated  mass  of  almost  beauties  and 
downright  absurdities.  Sometimes  he  eives  you 
a  paragraph  of  daring  and  dashing  emquence ; 
but  it  either  limps  off  with  a  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion,  or  is  succeeded  by  some  monstrous 
amalgam  of  crude  conceit  and  exaggerated  diction. 
Speaking  for  ourselves,  we  find  little  in  this  book 
that  is  calculated  to  deepen  Our  reverence  for  the 
sacred  oracles  of  which  it  treats  : 

u4»ov»  TurdQof  ToOJff,  xui  oxonti  xXvtor 
Ta  atfiv*  iv*  (fxct  rov  Stov  fiarrtvfiara.^ 

To  the  periodical  press  of  the  day,  Mr.  Gilfillan  is 
also  alioeral  contributor ;  his  name  and  style  being 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  British  Quarterly 
Review,  the  Eclectic,  the  Critic,  Hogg^s  Instructor, 
&o*  He  has  also  given  notice  that  he  is  at  present 
eneaged  on  a  history  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  ; 
aad  nas  occasionally  thrown  out  a  hint  of  his  de- 
al^ to  perpetrate  a  novel  in  Longfellow *s  style,  or 
an  allegory  in  his  own. 

He  is  here  presented  as  a  mature  specimen  of  the 
'*  splendid"  writer — a  class  especially  in  demand 
among  half-educated  and  fanatical  dabblers  in 
literature,  who  crave  stimulants  and  excitement  in 
the  pulpit  and  the  review,  just  as  urgently  as 
another  class  requires  them  in  the  melodranm  and 
the  romance.  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  talent  that  m^ht 
be  put  to  better  uses.  Ilis  fertile  fancy,  his  often 
aubtle  insight,  his  singular  range  of  language  and 
wealth  of  illustration,  might,  if  presided  over  by 
A  correct  taste  and  clear-sighted  judgment,  produce 
works  of  deep  and  enduring  value.  But,  as  it  is, 
he  wilfully  outrages  good  feeling  and  good  sense  by 
wayward  sallies  of  bombast.  He  loves  to  start  an 
•rlMtrary  analogy,  and  make  it  run  all  lengths, 
mad  as  a  Marchnbare  ;  or  he  calls  fh>m  the  vasty 
deep  of  his  chaotic  fancy  an  imaginary  antithesis, 

*  *>  Les  Pr^ieoses  Ridionlei."  And  vur  Mascarflle, 
to*,  has,  here  and  there,  his  Madelon  to  ezolaim,  «  Je 
vous  avooe  que  je  suis  fniieasement  pour  les  portaraitB  : 
je  ne  vois  rien  de  li  galaat  que  oela."    (Seene  A.) 

t  «  (Edip.  Ijrran.'^    Wl-a. 


makes  it  his  hobb^  for  a  page  or  two,  mounto  it 
with  the  furore  of  a  wild  nuntoman,  and  rides  it 
to  death. 

Over  hill,  over  dale,  thorough  bosh,  thorough  briar. 
Over  park,  over  pale,  thorough  flood,  thorough  fire.* 

Such  passages  are  frequently  composed — as  it  hns 
been  observed  of  the  splendidi  y.anvi  of  a  cclehratod 
French  author — under  the  guidance  of  the  ear, 
the  truths  glanced  at  being  lust  in  a  torrent  of 
jargon  and  verbiage  :  the  intellect  *"  pauses  not,  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  value  of  the  thought,  and 
of  the  very  partial  and  limited  extent  to  which  it 
is  either  correct  or  applicable."  Links  of  afiinity 
are  forged  wholesale,  and  hound  together  in  hot 
haste  and  most  admired  disorder.  A  trope  is 
used  as  crutch  to  a  lame  argument,  and  a  halting 
reason  is  borne  off  triumphantly  by  a  suite  of 
similes.  A  simile  of  Mr.  Savage  Landor's  fabric 
may  serve  to  prop  up  our  own  arguments  and 
reasons  against  such  writers  in  general : — **  Thej 
carry  stem  and  stem  too  high  out  of  the  water, 
and  are  more  attentive  to  the  bustling  and  bellying 
of  the  streamers  than  to  the  soundness  of  the  mast, 
the  compactness  of  the  deck,  or  the  capacity  and 
cleanliness  of  the  hold."f  And  a  bad  sign  of  the 
times  it  is,  when  such  literature  is  in  request 
among  young,  thoughtful,  and  inquiring  minds. 
Of  such — and  this  is  no  worthless  compliment — 
we  believe  Mr.  Gilfillan's  audience  mainly  to  con- 
sist. That  the  young  amongst  them  will  weary  of 
his  magnificence  as  they  grow  older,  and  the 
thoughtful  as  they  compare  notes,  and  the  inquir- 
ing as  they  search  below  the  surfi^ce,  we  are  suffi- 
ciently convinced  ;  but,  meanwhile,  serious  injury 
is  inflicted  on  the  due  adjustment  and  harmonious 
development  of  their  faculties,  intellectual  and 
imaginative,  by  the  diet  of  **  forced-meat"  piquan- 
cies, and  over-spiced  cuisine  and  honeyed  sweet- 
nesses, to  which  they  habituate  themselves  in 
such  a  gorgeously  decorated  saUe-iH-manger.  The 
climate  and  living  of  India  do  not  improve  the 
digestion  or  brace  the  constitution  of  its  denisens. 
As  little  will  the  torrid  splendors  and  *<  nest  of 
spiceries"  of  the  GilfiUan  type  of  authorship  in- 
vigorate the  mental  powers  of  any  who  are 
attracted  thither  by  the  report  of  gold  mines  and 
*'  diggings"  extraordinary.  *'  Blessed,"  as  saith 
the  Eastern  proverb,  **  is  he  that  expecteth  nothing, 
for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed." 

Of  the  torrid  splendors  and  Indian  teroperatore 
of  Mr.  Gilfillan *s  style,  profuse  illustrations  might 
be  given  His  passion  for  the  sanguineous  in  all 
ito  shades  is  al^abeorbing,  and  indulges  itself  ad 
libitian,  A  schoolboy,  coloring  his  first  attempt  at 
a  map,  is  not  more  lavish  of  marine  blue  in  paint- 
ing the  ocean,  and  bays,  and  lakes,  than  is  this 
literary  portrait-painter  of  red  in  all  ite  mix- 
tures— the  glowing  crimson — the  flagrant  vermilion 
— the  flaunting  scarlet.  Anti-Romanist  as  he  is, 
ho  could  not  Mlp  painting  the  Church  as  a  scarlet 
lady.  Glance  with  us,  reader,  in  desultory  fashion, 
over  some  %  of  his  ruddy  sketches,  and  judge  for 

*  <*  Midsommer  Night's  Dream,"  ii.  I. 

t  <*  Perides  and  Ai^NMia,"  §  cxxxiv. 

t  This  mode  of  treating  Mr.  Gilfillan's  writinga  is  ob- 
jeetionable  to  his  admirers,  naturallj  enough.  "  Nothing 
is  waon  easyt"  says  one  of  them,  **  Uian  to  piok  ont  a  ftw 
raoh  maeuliB,  and  parade  them,  as  aflfording  a  fair  speei- 
men  of  his  style."  {Palladium,  vol.  ii.)  "His  very 
faults,"  says  another,  **  on  which  some  minor  critics  show 
themMlvee  so  large,  are  often  fkults  which  the  said  oritios 
ooold  not  ooBunft."      {Brii,    Quart,  Review,  vol.  zi.) 
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}KHirself  bis  fondnefls  for  this  hectic  pigment — his 
fieij  seal  for  '*  rubric"  and  red  letters — his  relish 
for  ligbtnine,  sheet  or  forked,  it  matters  not. 

The  **  Hellas"  of  Shellev,  he  tells  us,  is  a  **  wild, 
prophetic  impromptu,  half  white  foam,  and  half 
red  fire."  The  same  poet's  "  Ode  to  Naples" 
travels  **  on  storm  wings  of  shadowy  fire."  Lord 
Brougham's  eye  "  shines  like  a  sunken  pit  of  fire 
suddenly  disclosed — his  arms  vibrate  like  sharp 
tongues  of  flame  in  the  blast."  Before  the  view 
of  Coleridge's  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  '*  some  great 
mountain  of  past  crime  forever  rears  its  forked  and 
Wood-red  peaks."  Pollok's  "Course  of  Time" 
contains  lines  "  memorable,  as  if  written  in  red 
characters" — (according  to  which  doctrine,  Mr. 
GilfiUan's  books  will  be  very  memorable,  indeed)  ; 
and  his  "descriptions  of  Hell  show  a  man  wno 
had  rolled  the  red  idea  in  the  furnace  of  his  mind, 
till  it  was  rounded  into  fearful  distinctness  of  shape 
and  symmetry."  "  The  red  source  of  Byron's 
genius,  shut  in  death,  sullenly  opens  at  his  (Pol- 
lok's) spoil,  and,  dipping  his  pencil  in  it,  the 
painter  hastily  limns  him  in  burning  colors." 
Thrice  dear  are  such  lines  in  Aird  and  others  as 
describe  Galilaean  demoniacs  who  already  "  dwell 
'mid  homed  flames  and  blasphemy  in  the  red  range 
of  hell,"  and  gibbering  ghosts,  with  "  6re-curled, 
cinder-crusted  tongues."  One  of  Aird's  prose 
works  is  "red  with  fiery  and  convulsive  life,"  and 
precious  fragments  are  quoted  about  "sounding 
rains  of  fire  that  come  ever  on,"  and  Ambition 
"  lashed  with  a  bigger  and  redder  billow,"  and 
Avarice  with  "its  awful  lava  of  fierce,  but  unre- 
generating  fire  ;"  while  the  same  poet's  "  Devil's 
Dream"  provides  its  delighted  expositor  with  an 
interminable  seriesof  "  red  sheets  of  fire,"  "  flakes 
of  flame,"  "  red  bewildered  maps"  of  sky-scenery, 
lakes  like  a  "  redand  angry  plate,"  "  fiery  coasts," 
'* salted  fires,"  "  crested  waves  of  grizzly  gleam," 
&c.  &c.  Southey  has  a  "  flaming  genius" — though 
a  few  pages  later  we  are.  informed,  "his  genius 
emits  a  deep,  steady,  permanent  glow — never  those 
sharp  tongues  of  flame,  »fec."  Robert  Hall's  "  Dis- 
course on  War"  is  pronounced  "  beautiful,  but 
faint — done  in  water-colors,  when  he  should  have 
dipped  his  pencil  in  blood."  Godwin  "  had  not 
the  huge  one-glaring  orb  of  a  Cyclops,  letting  in  a 
flood  of  rushing  and  furious  splendor."  "  No  de- 
vouring fire  of  purpose  has  hitherto  been  seen  to 
glare  in  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  eye."  But  the  bar- 
onet's Pompeii  novel  "  glows  like  a  cinder  from 
Vesuvius,"  and  depicts  "  most  gorgeously  the  reel- 
ings of  that  fiery  drunkard."  Byron's  "  very  con- 
tempt is  molten  ;  his  tears  of  laughter,  as  well  as 
of  misery,  fiill  in  burning  showers."  Carlyle's 
conversation  "  is  a  river  of  lava,  red,  right  onward, 
and  irresistible."  Over  Macaulay,  writing  in  the 
War-office  the  Roman  Lyrics,  "  the  Genius  of  Bat- 
tle might  be  figured  bending,  and  shedding  from 


However,  it  is  tranquillizing  to  reflect  on  the  inevitable 
innocuousncss  of  aught  we  can  do  in  this  direction  ;  for 
we  are  assured,  from  the  same  quarter,  thai  **  inch  cheap 
and  petulant  criticism  will  ultimately  do  harm  only  to 
thoso  who  are  mean  enough  to  indulge  in  it.  Mr.  Gil- 
fiUan  bos  taken  too  high  a  place  in  public  estimation  to 
be  touched  by  such  ill-fledged  arrows."  Happj  man  be 
his  dole  ! 

The  *<  elegant  extracts"  which  adorn  the  text,  vt  tuprd, 
are  euUed  from  the  flower-show  of  his  writings  in  general 
— including  his  uncollected  contributions  to  Toit,  tiM  /a- 
Mtrucior,  the  Critic,  Ac, 


is  a  consuming  and  imperishable  fire" — "  it  isfact 
on  fire."  John  Sterling's  genius  "  dances  on  a 
brilliaat  and  shapeless  fire-mist."  Under  Words- 
worth's "  steadfast  look,"  Windermere  "  has 
kindled  into  a  new  lustre — ^like  a  red  western 
heaven  glorifying  its  waters."  Of  Alison's  Ser- 
mons, "  few  burning  embers  cling  to  our  memories 
or  our  hearts."  (Evidently  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  no 
horror  of  heart-bum.)  The  historian  who  wishes 
to  be  read,  and  to  "  send  down  a  shrill  from  his 
red-margined  page  into  the  future,"  must  write 
worth ily  of  revolutionists .  Mamt  was  a  scarecrow , 
"  with  inflamed  noddle,  and  small,  keen,  blorjd- 
shot  eyes."  Danttm's  "  blasphemies  were  sub- 
lime as  those  heard  in  the  trance  of  Sicilian  seer, 
belched  up  from  fallen  giants  through  the  smoke 
of  ^tna,  or  like  those  which  made  the  *  burning 
marl'  and  the  '  fiery  gulph'  quake  and  recoil  in 
fear" — ^and  Dan  ton  "  did  not  dabble  in  blood," 
but  only  made  "  one  fierce  and  rapid  irruption  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  *  Red  Sea,^  and  retmmed 
sick  and  shuddering  therefrom."  The  Hebrew 
prophet's  "  dark  eye  swam  ....  with  the  light 
of  tne  divine  afl[]atus" — he  was  "  a  meteor  kindled 
at  the  eye,  and  blown  on  the  breath,  of  the  Eter- 
nal"— and  the  "  fbry  of  God  glared  in  his  eye." 
David,  "  firmly,  with  his  blo(3-red  hand,  grasps 
the  Book  of  the  Law  of  God."  The  stone-tables 
provided  by  Moses,  "  received  and  cooled  the  red- 
dropping  syllables  of  the  fiery  Law." 

Almost  equal  is  our  author's  attachment  to  such 
words  as  "  shriek,"  "  scream,"  "  sob,"  "  gasp," 
and  all  their  kith  and  kin.  Shelley  discusses  a 
point  in  Plato,  under  the  twilight  trees,  "  with 
far-heard  shrieking  voice" — and  runs  to  his  friend 
Hogg  at  Oxford,  "  shrieking  out  with  clasped 
hands,  and  streaming  eyes,  *  I  am  expelled  !'  " — 
and  is  habitually  fast  and  fervid  in  conversation, 
"skrieking  out  his  winged  words."  Coleridge's 
verse  combines  "  the  softness  of  the  breeze — the 
shriek  of  the  rising  gale."  The  author  of  "Sa- 
tan" "  rushes  up,  at  first,  with  screams  of  am* 
bitious  agony."  Lord  Brougham's  voice  is  "  now 
exalted  to  a  harrowing  shriek,  and  now  sunk  to  a 
rasping  and  terrible  whisper."  Towards  the  doee 
of  his  career,  Byron's  "  wild  shrieking  eamestneM 
subsided  into  Epicurean  derbion."  The  same 
noble  lord  was  a  Laocoon,  "  covered  from  head  to 
foot  with  snakes  of  supernal  vengeance,  bearing 
their  burden  with  deep  agonized  silence,  starting 
and  shrieking  upon  the  application  of  a  thorn, 
which  the  hand  of  some  puny  passing  malignant 
had  thrust  into  his  foot.'*  King  Lear  "shrieks 
up  questions  to  the  heavens,  which  make  the 
gloomy  curtains  of  night  to  shiver." 

As  specimens  of  ^lr.  GilfiUan's  lawless  taste,  in 
ambitious  passages,  take  the  following.  Hamlet 
is  said  to  "  dance  on  his  wild  erratic  way  to  his 
uncle's  death,"  and  that  uncle  to  "  hiccup  apho- 
risms." "  The  great  dramatist  has  used  Hamlel 
as  Turpin  did  Black  Bess — he  has  drenched  him 
with  the  wine  of  demi-derangement,  and  thus  ao- 
complished  his  perilous  ride."  "  Strauss  is  a  great 
blockhead — the  last  stench  of  the  infidel  spirit." 
In  his  Astronomical  Discourses,  Dr.  Chalmers 

"  now  drifts  across  the  redlight  of  Mars 

now  bespeaks  the  wild  comet,  now  rnshes  in  to 
spike  the  guns  of  that  battery  against  the  Bible, 
tae  bold  bMids  of  sceptical  speoolators  haye  planted 
upon  the  stars."  rollok's  '^  description  of  tiw 
resurrection,  though  vivid  and  vigorous,  is  as  coarse 
as  though  done  by  a  resurrec^ton-man.*'  To  be 
oratorical  in  praise  when  you  stand  before  seme 
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masterpieoe  of  genios,  "  were  nearly  as  absurd  as 
to  ohoer  the  thunder  or  encore  the  earthquake. " 
Allan  Cunningham's  mind  wanders  untamea,  '*  like 
a  giant  of  the  infant  world,  striding  with  large  un- 
even steps  ....  laying  his  lubber  length  on  the 
dry,  bala,  burning  rock,  and  snorting  out  from  his 
deep  chest  terrific  slumber ;" — and  his  **  Michael 
Scott*'  '*  can  be  likened  to  nothing  in  earth,  soa, 
or  air,  but  the  caldron  of  a  Canidia  or  a  Hecate, 
with  which  sparkles  interpiercing  a  thick  smoke, 
through  which  you  sec,  or  seem  to  see,  amid  a 
tremendous  *  bubble  and  squeak,' — a  hell-broth 
in  the  act  of  cookery,  which  a  Cerberus  might,  with 
sputtering  noise,  reject."  Ebenezer  Elliott's  '*  sav- 
age power  has  taught  him  to  wield  the  hammer  and 
the  pen  with  little  difference  in  degree  of  animal 
exertion  and  mental  fury.  We  can  never  divest 
our  minds  as  wc  read  him  of  the  image  of  a  grim 
son  of  the  furnace,  black  as  Erebus,  nving,  tearing 
and  smiting  at  his  reluctant  words."  Aird's  vis- 
ion of  the  high  hills  seen  reelios  in  sympathy  with 
the  breaking  waves  of  the  burning  lake,  is  **  a  cir- 
camstance  reminding  us  of  Hogarth's  houses  in 
Qin  Alley."  A  sigh  is  bestowed  on  the  unhappy 
**  laureate  who  must  sweat  poetry  out  of  every 
birth,  baptism,  burial,  and  battle.''  Poetry  itself 
Is  *'  a  splendid  ulcer."  Men  have  frequently  but  in- 
judiciously classed  Byron  and  Shelley  together,  as 
two  dissolute  and  disorderly  blackguards,  because 
the  two  found  themselves  together  one  stormy 
night  in  the  streets,  having  both  bsen  thrust  out  by 
the  strong  arm  from  their  homes.  *'  One  had  been 
kicking  up  a  row  and  kissing  the  serving-maids ; 
the  other  had  been  trying  to  reform  the  family,  but 
in  so  awkward  a  fashion,  that  in  his  haste  he  had 
put  out  all  the  lustres,  and  nearly  blown  up  the 
(establishment."  As  to  Mr.  Macaulay's  theology, 
it  seems  **  we  might  ask  with  much  more  propriety 
eU  him  tiie  question  which  a  reviewer  asked  at  Car- 
lyle,  *  Can  you  tell  us,  quite  in  confidence,  your 
private  opinion  as  to  the  place  where  wicked 
people  go^'"  Punsters  are  a  feeble  folk;  for, 
**  what  poor  creatures  you  meet  continually,  from 
whom  puns  come  as  easily  as  perspiration."  (Talk 
about  "odorous"  comparisons!)  **  Carlyle's  in- 
vective sometimes  seems  the  foul  spittle  of  some 
angry  god.  It  is  a  wild,  lashing  ram  from  dfovcy 
like  Isaiah  in  his  wrath."*  In  reference  to  Byron's 
letters  as  illustrating  his  noems,  it  is  interesting, 
says  Mr.  Gilfillan,  *'  while  these  great  cataracts 
are  heaving  on,  to  mark  this  attendant  spray-sweat 
of  their  agony."  (Prince  Hal  was  not  richer, 
surely,  in  the  "most  unsavory  similes.")  Dr. 
Croly's  is  a  "galloping"  style — at  a  "generous, 
break-neck  pace" — "  it  is  no  vulgar  intoxication — 
it  is  a  debauch  of  nectar ;  it  is  not  a  Newmarket, 
but  a  Niimean  imc3.  ' '  Certain  religious  litterateurs 
of  the  day  are  satirized  as  "  hanging  around  the 
majestic  form  of  Christianity  a  dirty  finery  picked 
up  from  the  cast-off  clothes  of  second-rate  poets, 
and  sinking  the  mother-tongue  of  Heaven  into  the 
sickly  wliinc  of  a  mendicant,  as  though  Isaiah  had 
become  an  old  Jew  clothcsman."  A  Mr.  Anderson, 
of  Glasgow,  of  pulpit  prowess,  "  so  paints  perdition. 


*  Commend  us  to  Mr.  Gilfillan  for  making  the  meta- 
phorio  gruci  thick  and  slab.  What  an  exquisite  synthesis 
thi»-of  "  fuul  spittle,"  "  wild  lashing  rain,**  and  the 
wimth  of  Isaiah  !  What  does  our  fervid  divine  thhik  of 
Ibe  An  Poetica  criticism. 


Qui  variare  cupit  rem  prodlgioUter  onem, 
DelphiDom  tUris  opp^nStti  fiuetftmi 
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that  YOU  seem  to  hear  the  roar  of  its  sleepless  fins, 
and  the  tossing  of  the  victims  on  the  unmade  beds 
of  despair."  Michael  Angelo,  "  pious  as  he  was, 
would  have  broken  up  the  true  cross  for  pencils, 
and  studied  chiaroscuro  at  Calvary."  "  The  idea 
of  Doctor  Milton  is  ludicrous.  As  well  speak 
almost  of  Dr.  Isaiah,  Professor  Melchisedec,  or 
Ezekiel,  Esq."  **  We  can  well  fancy  Adam  Black, 
or  John  Murray,  saying  to  Milton,  'Splendid 
poem,  sir — great  genius  in  it ;  but  it  won't  sell, 
we  fear — far  too  long — too  many  learned  words  in 
it — odd  episode  that  on  Sin  and  Death.  If  yoo 
could  rub  it  down  into  a  tragedy,  and  secure  Mac- 
ready  for  Satan,  and  Helen  Faucett  for  Eve,  it  might 
take*;  or,  if  you  could  >vrite  a  few  songs  on  the 
third  French  Revolution,  or  something  in  thestyl« 
of  Dombey  and  Son.  Good  morning,  ^&.  Milton.'  *' 
Swedenborg's  intellect  "kept  him  cool  amid  tb« 
most  fiery  and  horrible  details  of  damnation ;  hm 
was  a  mere  meter  to  the  gas  of  the  everlasting  fire.  '* 
.^chylus  was  the  laureate  of  that  fallen  house, 
"  the  Stuarts  of  the  skies — till  a  dying  cockney-boy, 
with  power  projected  from  eternity,  with  hectic 
heat  and  unearthly  beauty,  sang  Hyperion." 
Shelley  "  was  a  hectic  hero ;  a  Titan  in  a  deep 
decline."  In  his  "  Prometheus,"  the  "  though! 
is  often  drowned  in  a  diarrhoea  of  words ;"  and 
the  "  last  act  is  to  us  a  mere  dance  of  darkness." 
St.  Peter  is  the  "  Oliver  Goldsmith  of  the  New 
Testament."  And,  to  conclude — what  thinks  the 
woi*thy  peripatetic  custos  in  the  Nineveh  room  of 
the  British  Museum,  of  the  following  iloee  of  his 
department : — "  You  could  talk  under  Uie  dome 
of  the  Crystal  Palace — the  Nineveh  tic  remains, 
which  seemed  the  ^raginents  of  the  blast  of  tha 
breath  of  God's  nostrils,  made  you  silent.  .  .  What 
could  you  do  but  gasp  for  breathy  and  cling  convul- 
sioelyto  your  seat,^^  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

But  enough.  It  is  a  solace  to  know  how  imper> 
vious  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  to  the  criticisms  of  **  puny, 

Stissing  malignants,"  to  which  category  he  will 
oubtless  consign  us — and  how  sublimely  impen- 
etrable he  must  be  to  their  disposition  to  hint  a 
fault  and  hesitate  dislike.  Yet  he  does  now  and 
then  evince  a  susceptibility  to  be  "  riled"  a  little ; 
and  this  fiict  creates  in  us  some  apprehension  losi 
even  our  obscurity  should  be  assailed  by  a  pitiless 
storm  of  the  '*  fragments  of  the  blast  of  the  breath'* 
of  his  vengeance.  Mr.  Macaulay  has  already  in* 
currcd  his  personal  displeasure,  from  some  incapaci- 
ty on  the  historian's  part  to  appreciate.his  brillian- 
cy. The  North  American  Kevieto  criticized  his 
"  Bards  of  the  Bible"  in  a  manner  "  which  did 
vex  him  ;"  and  he  waxes  irate  about  "  that  stupid- 
est of  all  Old  Granny's'  effusions.  .  .  .  She 
has  lost  all  her  teeth,  poor  body  ;  and  her  tongue 
is  not  very  clean.  I  fear  the  worst  for  her."  And 
because  the  Athcnaum  saw  reason  to  speak  slightly 
of  Mr.  Gilfillan,  he  denounces  that  journal  as  con- 
taining only  "dry  and  sapless  critiques.  .  .  where 
ill-temper,  spite,  and  mean  jealousy  are  mistaken 
for  honesty  and  truth ;  and  the  clique  connected 
with  which  are,  as  a  whole,  destitute  alike  of  in- 
sight, heart,  and  enthusiasm."  Probably,  voe  are 
fathoms  and  fathoms  below  Mr.  Gilililan's  con 
tempt ;  but  if  he  should  call  us  bad  names,  and 
meditate  the  ruin  of  the  Magazine,  we  shall  soothe 
onrselves  with  remembering  the  good  company 
with  which  his  anathema  associates  us. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  "nothing  exaggerated," 
and  are  certain  we  have  '*  set  down  nou^l  in 
malice." 
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"thb  nbw  reformation." 

TO  TIIS  EDITOR  OF  FRASER's   UAGAZIXB. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  two  very  remarkable  books,  neither 
of  which,  I  fear,  have  yet  obtained  the  credit 
which  they  deserve. 

The  one  is,  The  Sympathies  of  the  Continent; 
or.  Proposals  for  a  Catholic  Reformation,  By  A. 
Hirscher,  Dean  of  Freiburg,  in  the  Breisgau. 
Translated  by  A.  W.  Coxe,  M.  A. 

The  other,  Babylon  and  Jerusalem ;  a  Letter  to 
Ida,  Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  on  her  joining  the 
lloinish  communion ;  supposed  to  come  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Abeken. 

I  have  thought  it  best  to  put  what  I  have  to 
say  about  them  into  the  form  of  a  letter,  in  order 
that  I  mi^ht  not  make  you  responsible  for  any 
private  opniions  of  my  own  on  the  very  important 
sul^cts  with  which  these  books  deal. 

I  have  also  thought  it  best  to  join  the  two  books 
together,  because  to  me  they  are  tokens  of  the 
same  important  movement  in  two  most  opposite 
and  unexpected  regions. 

But  however  important  I  may  think  either  these 
books,  or  the  movements  which  they  betoken,  I 
should  hardly  have  dared  to  speak  thus  off-hand  of 
either,  but  for  their  bearing  on  certain  matters 
now  agitating  the  English  Church. 

Allow  me  to  speak  first  of  Babylon  and  Jerusalem, 
not  as  more  important  that  its  compeer,  but  as 
more  in  unison  with  our  English  Protestantism, 
and  so  forming  a  half- way  house  on  the  road  to 
Dr.  Hirscher's  Reformed  Romanism.  I  was 
nieved,  but  not  surprised,  to  find  that  this  book 
had  attracted  no  very  great  attention.  For  myself, 
I  tender  through  you  my  hearty  thanks  to  the 
transhitor,  not  only  for  the  translated  text,  but  for 
the  preface.  I  have  learned  from  both  curious  and 
new  phases  of  psychology  ;  and  I  have  been  made 
more  hopeful  for  Germany  and  Protestantism.  But 
I  felt,  OS  I  read  and  enjoyed,  that  the  book  would  be 
oaviare  to  the  many ;  not  because  they  were  less 
wise  and  good  than  I,  who  pretend  to  be  neither, 
but  because  they  could  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
mental  and  mural  diseases,  the  pathology  of  which 
the  book  treats  so  wisely.  At  le;ist,  I  had  a  right  to 
suppose  so  much,  from  the  difference  between  the 
tone  of  Dr.  Abeken  concerning  Romish  converts, 
and  that  of  the  anti-Popish  party  in  our  country. 
In  Dr.  Abeken  I  found  a  ready  confession  that  tiie 
countess'  conversion  to  Rome  had  been  simul- 
tjineous  with  a  conversion  to  God.  I  found  under- 
standing, toleration,  sympathy,  discrimination.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  these  are  not  qualities  which 
we  English  are  given  to  display  towards  chose  who 
leave  a  Protestant  communion  for  the  Romish 
one.  Wo  have  a  zeal  against  Rome,  and  a  just 
one  ;  but  not  one  according  to  knowledge ;  for  we 
know  nothing  of  her  but  her  defects.  Of  her 
strong  points  we  are  very  ignorant.  Of  her  good 
points  we  have  not  yet  suspected  even  the  ex- 
istence. Hence  our  impotence  against  her. 
We  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte 
— and — I  will  not  finish  the  text ;  but  1  cannot 
but  feel  inclined  to  do  so,  when  I  hear  a  man  ad- 
mired by  clapping  crowds,  who,  after  having  been 
a  Romish  priest,  dares  to  reproduce  to  the  ears  of 
educated  Englishmen  so  ribald  and  exploded  a 
calumny  as  that  which  calls  the  Countess  Matilda 
the  mistress  of  Pope  Hildebrand.  Such  is  our 
method.  Ignorant  denunciation.  Ignorant,  not 
because  the  facts  which  we  allege  against  Rome 


are  false — ^for  they  are  in  the  main  true— boi 
because  we  do  not  know  why  they  are  true.  We 
do  not  know  what  made  the  Middle  Ages  clinff  to 
Rome — what  makes  half  Europe  cling  to  her  still ; 
still  less  what  makes  educated  English  gentlemen 
and  gentlewomen  seek  in  her  something  which 
they  cannot  find  here.  In  the  popular  anti-popish 
books  and  lectures  I  find  a  crass — I  had  almost 
said,  a  wilful  ignorance  on  these  points.  Hence  a 
prurient  readiness  to  listen  again  and  again  to 
Bestial  accusations,  which,  true  and  false  both,  are 
quite  notorious  enough  ah^ady.  I  do  not  see 
why  men  should  have  liberty ,  when  accusing  Rome, 
to  talk  and  write  filth  which  would  in  any  other 
case  render  them  amenable  to  the  police.  If  needy 
persons  wish  to  get  their  bread,  there  are  other 
methods  open  to  them  than  that  of  Uolywell- 
street. 

But  I  could  excuse  even  this,  did  these  denunci- 
ations of  Rome  convert  Romanists  to  a  purer  faith. 
But  they  do  not.  The  Irish  famine  is  now  doing 
for  the  cause  of  Protestantism  what  all  Rotunda 
word-battles  have  failed  to  do ;  and  the  sins  and 
misgovemment  of  a  Protestant  domination  are — so 
mysterious  are  the  ways  of  God — converting  thou- 
sands, whom  argument  and  ridicule  have  failed 
to  touch.  I  can  well  conceive  why.  I  glory  in 
those  very  mixed  motives  which  some  men  hastily 
cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  Irish  converts.  What  if 
they  find  that  the  Irish  Church  pays  them  better 
than  the  Romish  ?  Let  Protestants  who  trust  their 
own  creed  answer,  that  if  it  be  a  truer  faith  it 
ought  to  pay  them  better  ;  and  rejoice  in  this  fresh 

{)roof  that  the  reformed  creed  is  the  creed  which 
eads  naturally  and  inevitably  to  prudence,  self- 
respect,  industry,  civilization — in  a  word,  to  the 
development  of  true  manhood.  But,  though  such 
convictions  may  be  forced  on  the  minds  which  have 
to  deal  with  the  degraded  Irishmen,  they  have  not 
yet  spread  far  in  England.  We  have  not  yet  faith 
enough  in  Protestantism  to  believe  that  it  is  really 
able  to  meet  Romanism  in  fair  field,  or  to  believe 
that  a  thorough  understanding  of  Romanism,  and 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  any  good  which  may 
be  in  it,  is  anything  but  a  dangerous  tampering 
with  our  own  insular  creed.  We  forget  that  the 
less  cannot  conquer  the  greater,  and  that  one 
rational  being  is  always  less  than  another,  till  he 
understands  and  comprehends  that  other.  So  we 
make  a  merit  of  not  comprehending  a  Romanist, 
and  then  wonder  that  we  cannot  convert  him.  It 
is  easy  to  call  his  error  a  delusion  of  the  devil. 
But  we  forget  that  the  same  book  which  teaches 
us  to  believe  in  the  devil,  teaches  us  that  he  has 
no  power  over  any  person,  except  on  account  of 
some  mental  disease  of  that  person  which  gives 
him  scope.  And  what  that  mental  disease  may 
be  in  the  case  of  a  Romish  convert  we  will  not 
ask.  In  our  arrogant  self-satisfaction,  we  ory« 
**  He  is  a  fool  to  have  gone  over. — What  is  the 
use  of  speculating  about  a  fool's  thoughts?"  But 
also,  fear  has  a  good'  deal  of  influence  in  keeping 
us  from  the  examination.  We  have  a  dim  sus- 
picion, which  we  dare  not  confess  to  ourselves,  that 
Romish  perversions  are  in  part  the  fiiult  of  Protest- 
ants— our  own  fault,  in  short.  The  decadence  of 
German  Lutheranism,  the  imbecility  of  Frenbh 
Protestantism,  the  infidelity  which  has  replaced 
Genevan  Calvinism,  frighten  us  lest  some  sueh 
end  be  approaching  us  ^so.  Why  it  should  ooms 
to  us,  we  cannot  tell.  Why  it  should  not  come 
to  us,  we  can  tell  still  less.  .  .  And  in  per- 
plexity and  anxiety,  old  women  of  both  sexes  bud 
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%  Teady  car  to  those  who  inform  them  that  the  end 
of  the  world  is  coming  in  the  year  after  next — that 
what  they  see  around  them  is  '*  only"  the  spread 
of  infidelity  foretold  as  the  forerunner  of  that  event, 
and  that  after  it,  of  course,  Pt'otestantism  will  he 
miraculously  exhibited  to  henvon  and  earth  as  the 
one  and  only  true  faith.  And  in  the  mean  while, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  all  that  we  have  to  do, 
either  with  infidelity  or  Popery,  is  to  shriek  and 
ourse  at  them  in  the  mingled  rage  and  fear  which 
ignorance  inspires,  as  dogs  run  away  barking  from 
a  stranger. 

To  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  this,  and  even  more 
to  that  common  and  far  more  manly  lay  temper 
which  takes  its  stand  on  English  nationality,  and 
says,  *^  I  am  no  controversialist ;  but  I  '11  have  no 
Italian  priests  domineering  over  John  Bull" — such 
a  book  as  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  will  be  not  only 
unintelligible,  but,  as  fur  as  they  can  understand  it, 
dangerous.  They  will  get  angry  with  it,  because 
it  seems  to  them  to  blow  hot  and  cold  in  the  same 
breath.  Who  can  show  more  elo<]uently  than  Dr. 
Abeken  that  modern  Romanism,  m  professing  to 
bring  heaven  down  to  earth,  everywhere  and  all 
day  long,  has  practically  built  up  an  iron  wall 
between  heaven  and  earth  1  But  it  will  be  utterly 
marvellous  to  John  Bull  to  find  him  in  the  same 
breath  confessing  to  afiection  and  respect — as  indeed 
I  do  myself— for  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
under  the  lamp  at  the  street  comer,  and  the  lonely 
Crucifix  upon  the  vineyard  slope.  Who,  again ,  can 
defend  more  eloquently  than  Dr.  Abeken  the  wis- 
dom and  righteousness  of  the  German  reformers, 
in  tearing  ruthlessly  away  the  scurf  and  moss  of 
the  Catholic  tree,  even  in  breaking  off  some  of  its 
fairest  fruit  and  flowers,  that  they  might  get  at 
the  tree  itself,  and  stand  face  to  face  with  truth 
and  God  ?  But  what  can  he  mean  by  lamentations 
over  **  how  much  they  took  away  from  poor  suffer- 
ing humanity ! — how  many  connecting  links  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  heaven  and  earth,  they 
tore  asunder  ! — ^how  much  poorer  and  void  of  color 
and  ornament  they  have  made,  not  only  the 
churches,  but  earth  itself! — ^how  much  less  of 
heaven's  radiancy  the  life  of  man  reflects  ! — how 
much  further  earth  has  been  removed  from  heaven, 
and  man  from  God,  since  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and,  I  am  firee  to  confess,  by  means  of  the 
Reformation  !"  Or  what  will  John  Bull  make  of 
an  author  who,  while  he  declares  himself,  and  to 
judge  from  every  line  of  his  book,  evidently  is  a 
stanch  and  vitally-convinced  Lutheran  Protestant, 
tells  a  lady  that  she  has  really  found,  on  her 
entrance  into  the  Romish  communion,  that  '*  con- 
version," and  ^'pardon,"  and  *' saying  faith," 
which  Protestants  suppose  to  belong  exclusively 
to  themselves  ;  and  that  he  *'  cannot  think  oi 
recalling  or  estranging  her  from  the  church  of  her 
adoption,  and  indeed  would  not,  if  he  could,  con- 
vert a  Romanist  to  Protestantism  ?  .  .  ."  What 
is  to  be  done  with  so  anomalous,  eclectic,  contra- 
dictory a  thinker  ?  cries  John  Bull. 

Two  things  may  be  done  with  him,  in  my  opin- 
ion ;  curse  Lim — or  read  him.  It  is  my  hope  that 
there  are  many,  especially  of  those  Protestants 
who,  like  me,  are  not  ashamed  to  call  themselves 
Ga^tholics  also,  who  will  take  the  latter  course,  and 
pcofit  by  it. 

My  hopes  and  m^  fears  for  the  Boooess  of  Mr. 
Oose's  able  translation  of  Dr.  Hirscher  run  in  the 
same  channel.  To  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
call  Rome  Apostate  and  Antichrist,  and  to  believe 
pniotically  (and  therefore  really),  though  they 
may  shrink  from  putting  their  thoughts  into  words, 


•  that  to  die  within  her  pale  ensures  something 
I  very  like  eternal  punishment — to  such  men,  how 
strange,  how  irritating  it  must  be,  to  find  a  Ro^ 
!  man  Catholic  divine  as  aware  as  they  are  of  all  tho 
I  existing  abuses  of  his  church,  and  yet,  so  far 
from  sho^ving  the  least  wish  to  leave  her,  and 
throw  himself  into  their  arms,  calmly  proposing 
to  reform  her  from  within ;  and  not  to  reform  her 
by  altering  her  groundwork,  but  by  taking  stand 
on  it,  believing  it  to  be  divine,  and  following  it 
out  faithfully  !  "  What,"  cries  Exeter  Hall,  with 
one  voice — ''  a  man  casting  out  devils,  and  yet  he 
jfolloweth  not  us?  .  .  .  .  Let  us  hope  that 
that  is  impossible  ;  that  he  will  find  out  his  roi9- 
take,  and  copy  tiie  Achillis  and  Gavazzis  !"  And 
then  will  arise  an  evil  hope — too  easily,  alas,  en- 
tertained by  any  human  soul  when  it  gives  itself  up 
to  party  bigotry,  that  Rome  may  be  worse  than  Dr. 
Hirscher  tninks,  in  order  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  finding  it  as  bad  as  we  think  it.  I 
fear,  sir,  there  are  some  in  England  now  who 
would  be  sorry  to  see  any  reform  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  succeed,  lest  not  only  their  interpretation  of 
the  prophecies,  but  also  their  daily  bread,  should 
come  ignominiously  to  an  end.  The  majority, 
however,  of  English  readers  will  find  a  simple 
solution  for  so  strtmge  a  problem  as  Dr.  Hirscher 's 
book.  He  must  be  a  Jesuit  of  course,  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  one  of  whose  strong  holds, 
as  we  all  know,  is  Dr.  Ilirscher^s  town  and  univer- 
sity of  Freiburg.  Ah,  that  is  it !  And  the  book 
is  a  sham,  and  its  proposed  reformation  is  a  sham, 
and  a  decoy,  a  piece  of  **  paternoster  tackle,'* 
baited  with  a  guageon  for  German  democrats,  in 
its  talk  about  yielding  to  the  constitutional  tenden- 
cies of  the  age,  and  a  delicate  little  worm  for 
English  High  Churchmen,  in  its  proposals  to 
make  the  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  most  alarm- 
ingly like  the  Catholic  Church  in  England.  He 
wants  each  party  to  meet  him  half-way,  the  eun- 
ning  fellow !  Pooh  !  Does  be  think  he  can  talM 
in  John  Bull  ? 

So  poor  John  Bull ;  while,  like  the  proudly- 
striding  worthy  of  the  Walpurgis  Nacht — 

Sr  schnopert  was  er  sohnopem  kami, 
Und  spurt  naoh  Jesoiten. 

But  to  those  wliose  scent  is  not  so  wholly  06eu- 
pied  in  Jesuit- hunting,  I  humbly  recommend  to 
take  these  two  books,  and  putting  them  side  by 
side,  as  each  the  complement  of  the  other,  see  if 
they  do  not  help  somewhat  both  toward  explaining 
why  people  go  over  to  Rome,  and  why  people  co 
over  to  Protestantism,  and  why  wise  and  truly 
good  men  on  both  sides,  though  deeply  dissatisfied 
with  their  own  church,  stay  where  they  are,  and 
work. 

As  Abeken  feels  of  Lutheranism,  so  does  Dr. 
Hirscher  of  German  Romanism.  They  have  both 
degenerated  into  mere  religions.  They  must  be 
revived  into  churches.  They  have  been  occupying 
themselves  too  exclusively  with  what  they,  and 
too  many  in  England,  forgetting  the  good  old 
Church  Catechism  and  its  present ''  state  of  salva- 
tion," have  chosen  to  define  as  "  the  salvation  of 
souls ;"  which  term  they  restrict  to  the  obtaining 
of  certain  pleasures,  or  avoidance  of  certain  pains, 
after  death.  In  the  mean  time  they  have  neglected 
the  eduoatioii  of  their  members  in  right  life, 
either  persoDal,  fiunily,  political,  or  social,  for  the 
present  world.  Hence  they  have  gone  down,  as 
time  rolled  on,  into  **  superstition'' — pedantic  care 
about  id  quod  nmerstat,  what  is  hanging  over  men 
hereafter.    Jn  tne  Lutheran  Church  this  has  taken 
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the  form  of  dry  doemadc  word-battles  about  the 
proper  methods  of  obtaining  rewards  and  avoiding 
punishments;  in  the  Romish,  that  of  juggling 
tricks  to  be  practised  on  God  and  the  laws  otGod, 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  Romish  superstition  is 
the  more  practical,  the  Lutheran  more  intellectual. 
{Spiritual  they  neither  of  them  are,  fur  both  have 
the  same  simple  aim — to  show  men  how  to  ^*  win 
heaven'^  without  being  spiritual,  that  is,  good  men. 
But  the  voice  of  the  laity,  in  both  communions, 
tias  risen  in  protest.  *^  We  are  men,  husbands, 
fathers,  masters,  tradesmen,  citizens.  We  want 
to  know  how  to  be  good  ones  ;  not  merely  to  get 
through  those  functions  as  necessary  evils,  with  the 
nunimum  of  danger  and  loss  to  our  future  prospects ; 
but  to  fulfil  them,  to  do  them  thoroughly,  because 
they  are  right  functions,  integral  parts  of  God's 
appointed  constitution  for  mankind."  To  this 
demand,  the  German  Lutheran  clergy  have  been 
making  less  and  less  answer  since  the  time  of  Lu- 
ther. Luther  made  good  answer  enough  ;  but  his 
successors  have  forgotten  it,  till  now  they  can  only 
say,  with  the  Romish  priest,  ^'  We  do  not,  and 
ought  not,  to  understana  these  carnal  and  secular 
matters.  We  profess  to  tell  you  how  to  perform 
these  functions  without  endangering  the  salvation 
of  your  souls.  We  can,  moreover,  invest  them 
with  a  borrowed  sanctity  by  telling  you  that  they 
are  *  types'  of  higher  and  spiritual  relations,  and 
call  that  *  consecrating*  them.  But  as  for  *  ful- 
filling' them,  as  if  they  were  anything  holy  or 
divine  in  themselves,  wo  really  do  not  understand 
this  new  longing  of  yours.  A  *  devout'  life  we 
c;in  form  for  you.  As  for  a  *  human'  life,  we  do 
not  know  what  you  mean  by  it,  unless  you  wish  to 
return  to  the  theocracy  of  tno  old  Jews,  with  their 
tomponil  rewards  and  punishments,  forgetting  that 
thoy  were  a  peculiar  people,  under  the  especial 
government  ot  God." 

To  which  the  laity  of  both  communions  has  been 
answering  more  and  more  for  the  last  century  and 
a  half—**  Tlien  we  do  not  want  you  or  your  doc- 
trines. We  want  to  bo  taught  to  be  men.  We 
are  here,  now,  in  this  world.  If  you  could  tell  us 
what  to  make  of  this  life,  we  might  suspect  that 
you  knew  something  about  the  next  life.  But  if 
you  cannot  explain  to  us  the  works,  and  purposes, 
and  BucccRscs  and  failures,  which  happen  under 
your  very  eyes,  do  you  suppose  that  we  are  going 
to  believe  you  about  matters  which  are  not  to 
happen  till  the  day  of  judgment  ?  Farewell,  priests 
and  preachers.  We  must  go  about  oup  work, 
patch  up  for  ourselves  the  best  theory  we  can  of 
what  li(e  and  man  mean,  and  what  they  are  in- 
tended to  produce.  You  say  that  we,  considered 
not  merely  as  *  souls,'  but  as  men  and  citizens, 
are  not  under  the  especial  government  of  God. 
Then  we  must  govern  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can 
without."  And  hence  has  arisen,  both  in  Protest- 
ant and  Komish  Germany,  a  very  wido-spread  in- 
fidelity. It  may  be  wise  for  English  clergymen  to 
consider  whether  a  certain  similarity  in  their  an- 
swers to  the  same  questions  may  not,  if  much 
longer  persisted  in,  lead  to  similar  eflbcts  here  in 
England. 

Now  both  these  authors,  as  I  have  said,  confess, 
in  the  boldest  terms,  the  evils  of  their  respective 
communions.  And  an  Englishman,  reading  either 
of  these  books,  would  see  at  once  that  to  reform 
these  confessed  evils  would  be  to  make  both 
churches  very  like  the  Church  of  Eoekuid,  both 
as  to  what  she  rejects  and  as  to  what  she  aooepts. 
But  he  will  remark,  also,  that  Dr.  Abeken  is  uaa- 
ble  to  nroDOse  anv  practical  reform  for  hk>.AliiiMb. 


He  has  no  hope  from  the  laity,  none  from  the 
present  ecclesiastical  organization,  none  from  any 
future  amendments  thereof.  "These,"  he  says, 
**  will  never  fill  the  veins  of  the  Church  with 
fresh  blood."  That,  he  believes,  must  be  done  by 
a  fresh  outpouring  of  God's  Spirit,  which  he  trusts 
and  hopes  is  at  hand,  to  unite  divisions  which  be 
confesses  to  be  past  human  reconcilement,  and 
disentangle  confusions  from  which  he  sees  no 
escape,  orthodox  and  God-fearing  man  though  he 
is,  and  asserting,  and  truly,  that  a  vast  amount  of 
faith  and  piety,  and  well-doing,  still  remain  in  the 
Lutheran  Church.  And  this  with  him  is  no  lazy 
expectixtion  of  a  Deus  e  machinal  which  is  to 
excuse  present  idleness.  No,  he  says  ;  despise  no 
temponiry  shed,  however  poor,  to  keep  the  rain 
out.  Support,  foster  every  attempt  at  cooperation 
in  religion  or  good  works.  Thank  a  prince  who 
will  assume  a  protectorate  over  the  Cluirch,  and 
who  will  endeavor  to  find  ways  and  means  for  its 
independence  imd  unfettered  action.  But  from 
none  of  these,  and  least  of  all,  one  would  hope, 
from  the  last  somewhat  self-contradictory  form  of 
help,  does  he  expect  deliverance.  It  must  come  from 
above,  and  we  must  work  and  wait,  as  best  we  can, 
in  a  dark  and  evil  time.  So  says  he,  eloquently; 
pathetically,  in  words  every  one  of  which  bears  the 
impress  of  the  highest  Christian  virtues. 

Now  mark  the  contrast  of  Dr.  Hirscher's  tone, 
lie,  too  believes  that  deliverance  for  his  Church 
must  come  from  above.  But  he  believes  that  it  has 
come ;  that  it  has  been  here  always ;  that  Romanists 
have  only  to  make  use  of  it.  Therefore,  he  does 
not  begin  by  those  complaints  of  frightful  abuses 
by  which,  toward  the  latter  part  of  tne  book,  he 
justifies  almost  all  our  English  abhorrence  of  the 
present  state  of  Romanism.  On  the  contrary, 
oefore  he  mentions  the  disease,  he  starts  with  his 
remedy,  and  sets  that  forth  in  detail,  with  a  plain 
good  sense,  and  honest  acceptance  of  things  as 
they  are,  which  is  worthy  of  an  Englishman ;  for 
his  remedy  is  simply  the  organization  common  to 
the  Roman  Church  with  those  of  England  and 
America.  There  are  four  instruments,  he  says; 
the  primeval  apostolic  ones — bishops,  priests,  aei^ 
cons,  laity.  Purge  their  relations  to  each  other 
of  the  injustices,  and  tyrannies,  and  exclusione, 
which  have  distorted  them  for  centuries,  and  all 
will  come  right  of  itself.  Let  your  bishope  de 
nothing  without  hearing  the  counsel,  not  of  their 
own  palace  spies  and  eaves-droppers  (m  promotion, 
but  of  the  whole  body  of  priests  in  their  diocesee: 
and  let  neither  bishop  nor  presbytery  decide  on 
anything  without  the  counsel  and  assent  of  tho 
communicant  laity  of  the  diocese.  Thus  you  will 
become  a  living  and  united  body  again,  becaoee 
your  acts  will  express  the  collective  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  whole  body.  You  will  intereet  the 
laity  in  all  you  do,  because  they  will  help  you  U) 
do  it ;  and  then,  whether  the  ^)vemment  for  the 
time  being  pet  you  or  rob  you,  it  will  be  immate- 
rial ;  you  will  be  a  self-governing,  self-helping, 
self-contained  body,  and  not  a  mere  organized  party 
of  religious  missionaries. 

You  ought  to  do  this,  stiys  wise  Dr.  Hirsefaer. 
because  it  is  jost  and  ri^ht  between  man  and  man. 
You  can  do  it,  without  infringing  in  the  least  en 
the  divine  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Churoh  ;  fol^, 
as  I  have  proved  to  you  by  irrefragable  anthoritiee, 
it  and  no  other  is  that  yery  divine  constitution 
— as  one  would  have  expected  it  to  be.  The 
early  Churoh  was  free  and  constitutional  in  its 
form.  The  laity  were  as  much  members  tmd 
senatDrs  thereaf  aa  the  nrieatheod  dr  the  iMsksA^ 
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Each  had  his  function,  but  all  worked  together,  hands  of  eyery  English  clergyman  and  odacaied 
because  all  worked.  Finally,  says  Dr.  Hirschcr,  layman,  both  High  and  Low  Church.  Manyofthe 
you  must  do  it,  or,  whatever  becomes  of  the  Gath-  former,  who  are  emptying  their  churches  and  alien- 
olio  Church,  that  branch  of  it  existing  in  Germany  ating  their  parishioners  dy  that  very  "  recurrence 
will  end.  This  is  an  age  of  freedom.  You  cannot  to  mediaeval  principles  and  practices''  which  to  Dr. 
make  the  laity  obey  you  as  children  any  longer ;  Hirscher  appears  *^  a  gross  and  a  perilous  mistake,** 
for  they  are  grown  into  men.  You  cannot  exclude  may  pro6t  by  the  warnings  of  a  good  man,  who  has 
them  any  longer  from  your  deliberations  ;  for  they  had  practical  experience  of  that  method  such  as 
are  become  strong  enough  to  deliberate  without  they  never  can  have.  Many  of  the  latter,  who  are 
you,  stop  the  supplies,  and  go  elsewhere  for  teach-  inclined  to  view  episcopacy  as  a  mere  accident  and 
mg.  You  cannot  arrogate  to  yourselves  any  longer  adjunct  of  church  discipline,  may  learn,  from  the 
a  personal  superiority  over  them,  for  they  are  now  contrast  between  Dr.  Hirscher 's  and  Dr.  Abeken's 
as  good  as  you,  and  as  well-informed — perhaps  on  practical  suggestions,  that  there  is  something  more 
some  points  better  informed.  Tn  short,  **  pure  divine,  permanent,  and  living  in  it  than  the  good 
monarchy  has  become  an  impossibility  in  the  State,  men  whose  soi-disant  disciples  they  are,  gave  it 
and  that  is  equally  true  of  the  Church.  The  purely  credit  for  possessing ;  while  those  of  the  laity  who 
monarchical  direction  of  a  diocese,  for  instance,  connect  the  whole  form,  and  the  very  name,  of 
mns  in  a  direction  so  opposite  to  all  the  character-  Catholicity  with  *^  priestcraft,"  **  spiritual  tyron- 
iatics  of  the  age,  that  its  perpetuation,  side  by  side  ny,**  **  absolutism,"  and  **  retrogression,"  may 
with  the  constitutional  and  popular  vitality  of  the  begin  to  suspect  that  the  Proteus  of  Catholic  organ- 
State,  appears  possible  in  no  other  way  than  by  ization  has  still  life  enough  in  it  to  assume  a  new 
the  apostasy  of  the  entire  intelligence  oi  the  com-  outward  shape,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of 
munity,  or  by  the  prevalence  of  a  religious  indiffer-  this  age,  as  it  has  to  those  of  preceding  ones,  witb- 
enoe  the  most  complete."  Let  no  one  depend  on  out  losing  its  identity  or  original  inward  form  ;  and 
a  synod  composed  exclusively  of  ecclesiastics.  It  that  The  Church  which  freed  mankind  in  the  first 
would  be  '*  a  farce  in  the  eyes  of  the  people."  century,  by  proclaiming,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
*'  Let  no  one  depend  on  voluntary  church  unions ;  world's  history,  the  sacred  right  of  each  and  every 
they  only  represent  individual  tendencies,  and  man  to  come  face  to  face  with  God,  still  stands  on 
have  no  catholic  impress  or  church  mission,  but  that  ancient  ground  of  individual  conscience  for 
rather  a  separatist  character."  And  we  priests  which  the  martyrs  shed  their  blood,  but  which  is 
ourselves,  says  the  wise  dean,  as  delicately  as  he  now  paradoxically  assumed  to  be  incompatible 
(«n,  should  learn  as  well  as  gain  by  this  return  to  with  the  existence  of  that  very  creed  whion  first 
the  apostolic  form  of  the  Church  ;  for  we  should  awoke  it  into  being, 
then  become  not  mere  *'  parsons,"  a  class  parted  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
from  the  laity,  ignorant,  as  we  are  now,  or  their  Your  fiaiithful  servant, 
wishes,  their  temptations,  their  modes  of  think-  A.  B. 

ing  and  judging.    We  should  bo  taught  by  con-  

tact   with   them  no   longer   to  see    everything  «r             m.                     r^ 

through    pedantic    ecclesiastical    spectacles :    in  ^  Party  of  Indian  Women.— The  valley  of  O5- 

short,  to  Sse  words  which  Dr.  Hirscher,  perhaps,  ?«^'«  ^^^*  or  Ogden's  Hole  (as  places  of  this  kmS. 

would  not  have  dared  to  use,  we  shall  bec^e  l^  T^^t^X  .V^'J!  ""   ^^e  ^^^Zt'^Scf^'  ^ 

^1          .             c             miLuj            i.  lonsT  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  Northwest  Companj, 

of  monks,  and  more  of  men.    Though  he  dare  not  ^^  ^^^  ^^  .^  ^^             ^^^  ^^^  .^  ^j,^  ^{^^ 

use  the  expression,  however,  his  bold  proposition  ^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  of  many  a  merry  reunion  of 

fur  abolishing  the  forced  celibate  of  the  clergy,  4^^  h^rdy  trappers  and  traders  of  the  mountains. 

and  his  considering  its  nresent  ill  effects  as  **  too  ita  streams  were  formerly  ftiU  of  beaver,  but  these 

notorious  to  waste  words  on,"  make  me  suspect  have,  I  believe,  entirely  disappeared.      Some  few  an- 

that  he  would  fully  understand  their  meaning.  telopes  were  bounding  over  the  green,  but  the  appear- 

And  with  this  ecclesiastical  reform  Dr.  Hirscher  anoe  of  fresh  "Indian  signs"  accounted  for  their 

thinks — as  indeed  I  do — would  come  a  practical  scarcity. 

reformation.     The  laity,  once  admitted  to  counsel.  During  our  ride  through  the  valley  we  came  sud- 

would  help   the  ecclesiastics  to  reform  colleges,  denly  on  a  party  of  eight  or  ten  Indian  women  and 

schoob,   charitable  institutions,   and,  above  all,  gi'ls,  each  with  a  basket  on  her  back,  j^thermg 

fiimilT   life.     The  "  wiest  in  the   familv"  would  graw-«eeds  for  theur  wmter's  provision.    ITiey  were 


impcrmmmfm;?^io  oyer  the  women  and  children,  „^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  remonstrances  of  the  guidef  who 

to  the  utter  d^truction  of  family  life ;    because  called  loudly  after  them  in  their  own  language,  in- 

he  would  be  a  fellow-counsellor,  a  fellow-worker,  ^uce  them  to  halt  for  a  single  moment.    Those  who 

and,  above   all,    what  he  is  not  now,  a  fellow-  ^ere  too  close  to  escape  by  running  hid  themselves  in 

man  with  the   master   of   the    household,   with  the  bushes  and  grass  so  effectually  that  in  less  time 

Che  politician,  the  landlord,   the  merchant,   the  than  it  has  taken  to  narrate  the  circumstance  only 

tradesman,  the  farmer;  and  thus  the  improvement  two  of  them  were  to  be  seen.    These  were  a  couple 

would  bo  not  merely  external,  but  vital  ;  not  a  of  young  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 

mere  lopping  off  of  certain  abuses,  but  a  discovery  who,  with  their  baskets  dangling  at  their  backs,  set 

of  methods  by  which  Christian  doctrine  and  Chris-  ©^  »'  **>e»r  utmost  speed  for  the  mountains,  and  oon- 

tian  method  might  interpenetrate  and  leaven  the  *i°^«?  to  run  as  long  as  we  could  see  them,  without 

whole  life  and  (Snduct  of  the  kity.     In  short,  to  J^PP^^l  ^'  «^  SSf"^  !l"/"™;r^  *^'''  ^^•^^'  *^  ^ 

use  mv  own  nomenclature,  Romanfsmin  Germany  ^^L^'J.^T'.  h^L"  ^^J^,  P^rLZn^^r  r^^^^ 

.j"  .    .  i«  •      i»     Ai_  ,.fr  After  they  had  aisappeared,  we  came  near  nding  over 

would  cease  to  be  a  mere  religion  for  the  next  life,  ^^^  girls  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  had  "  cached" 


Mid  [  heartily  wish  that  a  oop?  of  thsm  were  in  the  Exp^diHon. 
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From  the  Chrbtian  Obsorer. 

Oir  THE  DEaREB  AND  MANNER  IN  WHICH 
YOUNG  MINISTERS  MAY  PROFIT  FROM 
OTHER  MEN^S  LABORS. 

When  our  universities  are  annually  sendine 
forth  their  hundreds  of  young  men  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  in  the  Established  Church,  it  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  aid  in  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  mmds  and 
the  pursuits  of  so  large  a  class  of  persons  placed 
at  an  early  period  of  life  in  a  situation  of  solemn 
and  even  awful  responsibility.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  traverse  the  wide  held  of  olvservation  to 
which  this  remark  might  lead,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  single  out  one  topic  as  worthy  of  special  attention 
OQ  the  part  of  those  of  my  brethren  who  are  just  en- 
tering or  have  recently  entered  on  an  office  to  which 
many  years  of  my  own  life  have  been  sincerely 
though  unworthily  devoted.  And  I  would  speak, 
not  as  one  who  has  actually  done  all  that  he 
recommends  others  to  attempt,  but  as  one  who  has 
learned  through  his  own  failures,  as  well  as 
through  some  measure  of  success,  what  appears  to 
be  the  most  effectual  method  of  securing  one 
necessary  element  of  usefulness  in  the  Christian 
ministry. 

I  would  endeavor  to  show,  first,  that  it  is  lawful 
to  avail  ourselves  of  otheV  men's  labors  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  office  ;  and  that  it  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent especially  on  young  and  inexperienced  minis- 
ters to  do  so.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  point 
out,  in  a  general  way,  the  limits  to  be  prescribed 
to  the  actual  employment  of  such  helps. 

First.  It  is  lawful  for  all  ministers,  and  espec- 
ially necessary  for  those  who  are  young,  to  make 
use  of  other  men's  labors.  To  dispute  such  a  po- 
sition would  be  to  argue  against  all  analogy.  For, 
what  science  is  there,  what  subject  of  inquiry  or 
research,  what  profession  or  pursuit,  in  which  the 
young  are  not  required  to  learn  from  those  older 
than  themselves,  or  to  resort  to  some  means  where- 
by they  may  derive  advantage  from  the  Ia1x>r8  of 
other  men  1  The  higher  we  ascend  in  the  scale  of 
literary  or  scientific  pursuit,  the  more  obvious  is 
the  necessity  for  this  deferential  regard  to  the 
judgment,  the  talents,  and  the  productions  of  the 
master  minds  which  have  laid  the  foundation^  or 
reared  the  superstructure  of  some  new  monument 
of  intellectual  power.  Our  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers have  spent  their  days  and  nights  and  years  in 
the  study  of  the  deathless  productions  of  Raffitelle, 
Titian,  Guido,  and  other  celebrated  masters  of  a 
former  age.  Our  most  profound  natural  philos- 
ophers rest  upon  the  basis  laid  by  Newton,  and 
nvail  themselves  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the 
wide  field  of  nature  by  his  successors,  in  their 
attempts  to  investigate  the  subtle  laws  by  which 
the  universe  is  governed.  Poets  feel  the  necessity 
of  familiarizing  their  minds  with  the  thoughts  and 
style  of  the  great  poets  of  antiquity.  And  it 
would  bo  strange  if,  regarded  even  merely  as  a 
ijtudy,  theology  should  not  need  to  be  approached 
with  a  similar  close  examination  of  the  produc- 
tions of  men  who  have  brought  the  strongest  minds 
to  bear  upon  this  most  deeply  interesting  of  all 
subjects  to  an  immortal  spirit. 

The  fact  that  God  has  furnished  xm  with  the 
written  record  of  His  own  will,  in  a  volume  con- 
structed, as  the  Bible  is,  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
materials,  contributed  by  different  persona  and  at 
different  periods,  is  a  proof  that  we  must  avail 


ourselves  of  other  men's  labors  in  our  search  after 
the  very  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge.  And 
no  doubt  is  entertained  (by  those  who  Salieve  in 
Divine  revelation)  that  we  must  learn  all  that  we 
would  know  accurately  and  beneficially  on  religious 
subjects  from  the  labors  of  those  holy  men  of  old 
*'  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  from  the  Uoly 
Ghost."  It  is  granted  that  none  others  can  speak 
like  them ;  none  have  the  same  authority ;  none 
come  to  us  with  the  same  high  credentials ;  and 
therefore  none  can  lay  equal  claim  with  them  to 
implicit  confidence  and  unreserved  submission. 
Yet  thev  who  would  confine  all  their  attention  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  run  into  an  extreme,  though 
comparatively  a  safe  one,  and  lose  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge  which  no  amount  of  applica- 
tion to  the  only  true  source  of  knowledge  will 
supply.  The  private  Christian ,  who  is  employed 
all  day  long  in  the  necessary  occupations  of  his 
worldly  calling,  may  do  well  to  turn  aside  from 
other  books  to  that  which  alone  infallibly  directs 
his  way  to  heaven.  But  the  man  of  leisure,  and 
still  more  the  man  whose  office  it  is  to  teach  others, 
has  need  of  all  the  subsidiary  aid  he  can  acquire 
to  enable  him,  from  a  full-stored  mind,  to  bring 
forth  *'  things  new  and  old,"  that  he  may  be  able 
rightly  to  **  divide  the  word  of  truth,"  and  to  give 
to  every  man  his  portion  of  spiritual  food  **  in  due 
season." 

Rejecting  with  abhorrence  the  presumptuons 
notion  of  development  insisted  upon  by  our  recent 
perverts  to  the  faith  of  Rome,  as  implying  that 
the  revealed  will  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not 
in  itself  a  perfect  system  of  sound  doctrine,  which 
admits  of  no  addition  or  improvement  on  the  part 
of  man  ;  we  may,  nevertheless,  maintain  that  the 
Scriptures  are  full  of  germs  of  thought,  capable  of 
being  expanded  and  amplified  as  they  pass  through 
the  medium  of  intelligent  minds,  and  are  refiectcd 
upon,  from  age  to  age,  by  a  succession  of  pious 
writers  ;  so  that  while  doctrines  remain  immutable, 
and  truths  stand  firmly  on  their  own  basis,  the 
application  of  these  truths  and  doctrines  leads  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  combinations  and  distinctions 
of  thought,  which  open  a  wide  field  for  profitable 
investigation,  and  tend  to  multiply,  as  time  rolls 
onward,  the  materials  for  the  instruction  and  edi- 
fication of  succeeding  generations.  Thus  the 
fathers  to  the  children  shall  make  known  the  truth, 
and  the  accumulating  capital  of  knowledge  daily 
become  more  and  more  available  for  the  general 
good.  None  are  more  bound  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  thus  afiR)rded  and  the  perpetual 
increase  of  the  stores  of  knowledge,  than  the  young 
ministers  of  Christ.  They  have  the  greatest  o( 
all  theories  to  publish,  the  most  essential  of  all 
truths  to  proclaim,  and  the  strongest  of.  all 
motives  to  see  that  they  do  their  work  faithfully, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  If  the^  neglect 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  having  their 
minds  thoroughly  furnished  for  their  work,  either 
because  they  deem  that  work  too  easy  to  require 
much  close  and  diligent  application,  or  because 
they  are  relying  upon  certain  facilities  which  they 
happen  to  possess  of  expressing  themselves  with 
ease  and  fluency,  even  when  they  have  made  little 
or  no  previous  preparation,  their  fund  of  knowledge 
will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  their  ministry,  after 
having  attained  perhaps  a  temporary  popularity, 
will  become  dull,  monotonous,  and  wearisome. 
The  Christian  minister  should  set  oat  with  the 
determination  that,  in  whatever  other  knowledge 
I  he  may  be  tiefieient,  he  will  not  be  behind  his  ago 
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in  that  knowledge  which  is  necessarr  to  make  him 
**  a  workman  that  neeedeth  not  to  oe  ashamed.'* 
This,  at  least,  is  essential  to  his  legitimate  influ- 
ence over  the  minds  of  the  flock  committed  to  his 
charee  ;  and  without  this,  however  diligent  ho 
may  oe  in  his  attention  to  parochial  duties,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  command  the  respect  due  to  the 
ministerial  office  and  character,  nor  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  those  who  ought  to  look  up  to  their 
minister  as  their  guide  and  counsellor  in  spiritual 
tilings. 

But  in  urging  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the 
mind  with  all  such  knowledge  on  divine  subjects 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  labors  of  holy  and 
devoted  servants  of  God,  we  are  not  to  forget  that 
there  are  limits  within  which  researches  even  of 
this  character  must  be  confined .  To  a  few  general 
remarks  on  these  limits  I  would  now  request  the 
reader's  attention.  The  minds  of  men  are  so 
difierently  constituted  by  nature,  and  are  so 
dif&rently  moulded  by  early  habits,  that  it  be- 
comes equally  necessary  to  guard  against  over- 
doing on  the  one  hand,  and  underdoing  on  the 
other.  If  it  be  needful  to  testify  against  that  in- 
dolence of  disposition  which  would  induce  young 
ministers  to  adopt  a  careless  and  slovenly  stvle 
of  thought  and  of  composition,  against  that  dis- 
picable  vanity  which  prompts  them,  because  they 
can  speak  with  readiness,  to  assume  a  tone  of 
dictation  on  subjects  crudely  digested  and  little 
understood — it  is  also  needml  to  testify  against 
that  complete  absorption  of  mind  in  the  study  of 
other  men's  thoughts,  which  produces  an  unwill- 
ingness to  enter  on  the  active  duties  of  the  minis- 
terial office,  and  at  length  even  an  incapacity  for 
fulfilling  them.  If  he  who  is  always  preaching 
and  never  reading,  always  ^ving  out  and  never 
receiving,  will  so(m  pump  his  spring  of  thought 
quite  dry  ;  so  he  who  expends  all  his  energies  in 
study  may  have  his  own  ^cistern  full,  but  it  will 
never  overflow  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  the 
waters  first  become  stagnant,  then  putrid.  He 
reads  and  studies  till  he  leaves  himself  no  time 
for  independent  thought,  and  no  disposition  for 
nseful  action. 

Preachers  especially  who  have  a  tenacious 
memory,  are  very  prone  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  by  giving  vent  to  the  concep- 
tions and  words  of  other  men,  rather  than  their 
own.  In  minds  possessing  such  a  faculty,  and 
not  restraining  it,  no  intellectual  progress  is  made. 
Memory  usurps  the  throne  of  thought  and  inven- 
tion. Other  men's  thoughts  pass  through  it,  as 
water  through  a  sieve,  unchanged  and  uncolored 
in  the  passage.  Consequently  there  is  none  of 
that  vigor,  that  eamestoess,  that  pathos,  that 
originality  of  conception  and  expression,  which 
chiuucterize  the  discourses  of  one  who  studies 
that  he  may  think,  who  weaves  up  the  raw  ma- 
terial which  he  receives,  who  passes  the  fact  or 
thought  in  every  form  before  his  view,  and  then 
adopts  it  with  suitable  modifications,  additions  or 
abatements,  clothes  it  in  his  own  natural  language, 
and  pours  it  forth  as  the  genuine  sentiment  of  his 
own  heart.  Then  it  becomes  a  living  thought, 
and  they  who  hear  it,  feel  and  acknowledge  its 
power.  Thoughts  thus  generated  and  thus  ex- 
pressed, have  all  the  autnority  of  age  combined 
with  all  the  vigor  and  ardor  of  youth.  They 
are  fresh  as  the  verdure  of  spring,  and  rich  as  the 
fruits  of  autumn. 

If  men  who  read  much  would  ex«x$ise  sufficient 
selMeniai  to  make  them  pause  over  what  they 


read,  instead  of  hurrying  onward  to  see  the  end, 
and  would  turn  over  every  important  thought  till 
they  had  not  only  mastered  but  appn^riated  itj 
how  much  would  their  intellectual  wealth  be  in- 
creased, though  the  actual  amount  of  their  read- 
ing would  be  greatly  diminished !  There  would 
be  all  the  difference  between  actually  taking  pos- 
session of  a  country,  and  merely  travelling 
through  it,  and  taking  a  survey  of  its  landscape. 

Again  :  let  those  who  thus  resolve  to  incorpo- 
rate what  they  read  with  their  own  thoughts  and 
reflections,  also  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  limit 
to  which  their  efforts  in  this  direction  should  IjO 
confined  ;  let  them  be  deeply  sensible  of  their  ob- 
ligations as  ministers  of  Christ  to  use  with  fidelity, 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  whatever  gifts,  talentF. 
and  advantages  they  may  have  received.  Regard- 
ing themselves  as  **  stewards  of  the  manifold 
grace  of  God,"  let  them  know  that  they  are  not 
only  to  receive,  but  rightly  to  use,  this  **  manifold 
grace  '*  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  gives  it,  and 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  expressly  imparted. 
If,  then,  study  fills  up  our  whole  time,  we  hoard 
treasures  which  our  Divine  Master  requires  us  to 
expend.  We  become  useless  by  the  excess  of  that 
which  is  necessary  to  our  usefulness.  And  this 
very  excess  becomes  eventually  injurious  to  our 
own  minds.  It  is  treasure  rusting  and  cankering 
in  the  miser's  coffer.  The  mind  becomes  debili- 
tated by  over-exertion  of  thought,  without  th« 
counteracting  and  remedial  agency  of  active  labor 
for  the  benont  of  others. 

Besides,  great  loss  is  sustained  by  that  neglect 
of  social  intercourse  with  mankind  in  which 
studious  persons  are  prone  to  indulge,  and  which 
too  often  induces  a  real  disability  to  make  any 
application  of  the  knowledge  acquired  by  reading 
to  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Who  is  so  unable  to  understand  and  to  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  the  man  of  business,  or  the  poor, 
or  the  young  of  his  flock,  as  he  who  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  study  t  Who  has  less  sympathy 
with  the  common  sufferings  of  mankind  f  or  who 
is  less  able  to  administer  the  needed  instruction, 
consolation,  or  warning  which  such  cases  require, 
than  the  mat)  who  thus  buries  himself  among  his 
books,  or  thinks  every  moment  lost  which  is  not 
employed  in  abstract  thought,  or  in  busy  Intel- 
lect^^  pursuits  t  How  many  persons  under  deep 
spiritual  convictions  of  sin,  ana  anxious  for  Chris- 
tian counsel  and  direction,  are  yet  afraid  to  sx>  to 
their  minister,  lest  he  should  aeem  their  call  an 
intrusion  on  his  hours  of  study ;  and  how  oflen 
has  the  countenance  of  the  mimster,  when  waited 
upon  by  such  applicants,  indicated  the  restless- 
ness and  annoyance  occasioned  by  this  interrup- 
tion of  his  favorite  employment!  We  may  be 
certain,  that  whenever  such  discountenance  is 

fiven  to  the  most  frank  and  open  communication 
etwoen  a  pastor  and  his  flock,  the  pastor  is 
sacrificing  duty  to  inclination,  and  is  seeking  his 
own  pleasure,  where  it  never  can  be  found,  in  a 
virtual  neglect  of  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
duties  of  his  office.  It  is  a  very  necessary  rule 
for  the  direction  of  the  studies  of'^  every  Chnstiaa 
minister — and  more  especially  of  every  young 
minister — to  engage  in  no  sedentary  occupati<»i 
which  shall  unfit  the  mind  for  the  external  labon 
of  the  ministry  ;  to  pursue  none  so  far  as  to  in- 
jure his  own  health,  and  thus  disable  him  for  the 
due  fulfilment  of  his  appointed  work.  Ttie 
mind,  when  too  much  stimulated  by  study,  be- 
comes a  sword  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard  of  iht 
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body  in  which  it  is  sheathed  ;  and  when  the  body 
is  exhausted,  the  mind  sinks  with  it,  and  '*  much 
study  becomes  not  only  a  weariness  to  the  flesh," 
hut  a  destroyer  of  the  mental  powers  by  which  it 
had  been  cultivated. 

But  to  pass  from  this  hish  and  strenuous  use 
of  other  men's  labors,  which  is  the  familiar  prac- 
tice of  the  most  comprehensive  class  of  mmds, 
we  may  notice  that  humbler  use  of  them,  which 
may  be  made  with  advantage,  under  due  regula- 
tion, by  those  ministers  who  have  much  to  do  in 
the  external  service  of  religion,  and  comparatively 
little  time  for  close  study,  and  perhaps  not  much 
ability  for  severe  mental  application  of  any  kind. 
What  use  may  such  persons  lawfully  and  profit- 
ably make  of  the  writings  of  other  men  ?  That 
they  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  use  of  sound 
commentaries,  and  that  they  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult them  with  care,  and  often  form  their  sermons 
upon  them,  will  hardly  be  disputed.  That  they 
may  also,  with  great  advantage,  at  times,  read 
over  some  excellent  sermon,  and  then  write  under 
the  impression  of  what  they  have  read,  borrowing 
many  thoughts,  yet  perhaps  not  remembering  or 
copying  a  smgle  sentence,  will  also  be  geneiully 
granted.  Such  a  mode  will  serve  to  enlarge 
gradually  the  mind  of  the  youthful  preacher ; 
and  will  also  save  him  from  the  common  fault  of 
his  class,  namely,  that  of  pouring  forth  his  own 
crude  conceptions,  to  the  pain  and  grief  of  many 
of  his  more  advanced  and  experienced  hearers. 
Supposing,  however,  that  he  has  to  preach  often, 
even  this  labor  may  be  more  than  he  can  accom- 
plish in  a  suitable  manner.  He  is  then  tempted 
to  scribble  rather  than  write  his  sermons ;  his 
style  becomes  careless,  his  arguments  inconse- 
quent; his  illustrations  incongruous,  his  figures 
unhappily  chosen  and  incorrectly  applied ;  his 
train  of  thought  broken  and  dislocated,  till  he 
bewilders  not  only  his  audience  but  himself,  un- 
less perhaps  the  slovenly  habit  he  is  hastily  con- 
tracting keeps  him  in  a  happy  unconsciousness 
tliat  he  is  all  the  while  talking  nonsense. 

This  is,  at  all  hazards,  to  be  avoided.  It  were 
better  to  take  another's  sermon  entire,  than  to 
launch  out  on  such  a  sea  of  absurdities.  But  it 
is  not  desirable  that  a  young  minister  should  be 
shut  up  to  such  an  alternative.  He  ought,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  find  time  for  the  com- 
position of  one  carefully  digested  sermon  in  the 
week.  If  he  must  preach  more,  let  him,  if  he 
has  no  stock  to  fall  back  upon,  borrow  thoughts, 
if  not  words,  from  others  ;  out  still  let  him  cast 
these  into  his  o\vn  mould,  and  filter  them,  so  to 
speak,  through  his  own  mind.  In  quoting  pas- 
sages, it  may  be  well  to  intimate  that  he  is  quot- 
ing, thougli  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  mention 
in  the  pulpit  the  name  of  the  author  from  whom 
the  quotation  is  taken ;  otherwise,  he  will  scarcely 
be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
Above  all,  let  him  shun  the  despicable  practice 
whicli  a  few  preachers  have  been  known  to  adopt, 
of  taking  some  of  the  most  eloquent  sermons  in 
the  language,  and  preaching  them  as  if  they  were 
their  own.  The  vanity  which  leads  to  such  an 
attempt  to  shine  in  borrowed  plumes,  generally 
brings  its  own  punishment ;  for  it  seldom  long 
escapes  detection  ;  and  when  once  the  fraud  is 
discovered,  all  respect  for  the  author  of  it  is  gone 
forever. 

After  all,  godly  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose will  prove  the  best  guide  to  the  young 
student  in  the  necessary  preparation  for  his  minis- 
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terial  labors.  This  will  preserve  him  from  all 
ostentatious  display  of  talents,  real  or  imaginary ; 
from  all  undue  self-reliance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
all  undue  appropriation  of  other  men^s  labors  on 
the  other ;  from  all  wish  to  appear  great  rather 
than  to  be  really  useful ;  and  from  all  danger  of 
thinking  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to 
think,  or  of  acting  under  the  influence  of  any  of 
those  mean  and  sordid  motives  which,  sooner  or 
later,  ruin  the  brightest  hopes,  and  falsify  the 
most  promising  anticipaUons  of  ministerial  suc- 
cess. 

The  man  who  borrows  from  others  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enlarging  his  own  mind,  or  of  bringing 
some  known  ti^th  home  in  a  new  and  more 
powerful  method  to  the  hearts  of  his  flock,  is  in 
a  very  diflerent  position  from  him  who  borrows 
because  he  is  too  indolent  to  think,  and  who  then  ' 
retails  what  he  has  read  with  the  indifierence  of 
a  school-boy  going  through  his  task. 

Above  all  things,  prayer  must  blend  itself  with 
all  ministerial  labors.  Nothing,  indeed,  makes  ^ 
thought  derived  from  others  more  certainly  our 
own,  than  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  subject  of 
serious  and  earnest  petition.  This  gives  a  new  ' 
and  a  somewhat  original  cast  to  the  thought  itself, 
and  it  flows  from  the  mind  and  from  the  tongue 
with  a  mild  yet  winning  force  which  few  hearts 
are  able  to  resist.  To  a  preacher  who  thus  com- 
bines study  and  devotion,  though  he  may  give  no 
signs  of  extraordinary  genius,  the  hearers  listen 
— they  know  not  why — and  are  impressed  by  his 
preaching  in  a  manner  they  can  scarc^y  under* 
stand.  The  secret  of  his  influence  is,  that  God 
is  with  him,  and  makes  whatsoever  he  does  to 
prosper.  K. 

From  the  NatlooAl  Bnu 
OCTOBER. 

BT  HABRIET  N.    NOTES. 

All  day  the  leaves  fk-om  the  maples 
Have  been  leisurely  drifting  down, 

Of  their  summer  glories  leaving 
But  branches  bare  and  brown. 

They  're  lying  in  drifts  by  the  hedgerows. 

They  've  come  in  at  the  open  door, 
Gently  and  noiselessly  fklling 

In  the  hall,  on  the  parlor  floor. 

They  've  donned,  for  the  green  of  summer. 

Purple  and  crimson  and  gold  ; 
And  some  are  yellow  and  faded. 

And  acme  are  sere  and  old. 

And  the  night  has  gathered  early, 

And  damp  with  a  chilling  rain, 
That  is  beating  heavily,  steadily. 

Upon  the  window  pane. 

And  the  wind  comes  wailing  wifli  them. 

And  drearier  grows  the  night — 
No  lights  through  the  storm-clouds  gleamJag, 

And  the  stars  are  out  of  sight. 

Bat  the  light  of  my  fire  seems  brighter, 
And  the  cricket's  a  merrier  tone. 

For  the  night  of  deeper  darkness. 
For  the  rain  and  the  walling  moan. 

Sweetly,  soothingly,  softly. 

The  pattering  rain-drops  ikll. 
For  a  soul  where  melodious  voices 

Ring  clearer  and  brighter  than  all — 

Voioes  that  are  cheerily  bidding 

My  spirit  be  firm  and  strong. 
And  gently  calling  each  other, 

T&ro'  the  run,  the  whole  night  long. 
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iNm  tht  Bonbij  TUegnph  sad  Ckmricr,  Ifaj  17, 1858. 
THE  OPIUM  TRADB. 

Wx  remember  to  have  been  told,  when  ezpress- 
h^admiration  at  the  immensely  lofly  warehouses 
orliiverpool,  that  the  bricks  were  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  the  African  slave. 

In  examining  the  colossal  institutions  of  British 
India,  we  may  in  like  manner  be  told  that  they 
are  partly  maintained  by  the  life-blood  of  the 
Chinese.  In  other  words,  we  sell  them  opium, 
whereby  sooner  or  later  they  destroy  themselves, 
aiid,  by  the  profits  of  the  trade,  we  Bup[>ort  the 
political,  juridical  and  educational  institutions  of 
this  vast  country. 

Whether  we  consider  the  few  lacs  of  rupees 
aanually  appropriated  to  native  coUeges  and 
sohools,  or  the  crores  expended  on  the  main- 
tenance of  governors  and  councils,  magistrates  and 
odllecton,  iudges  and  police,  generals  and  armies, 
it  18  an  indisputable  fact,  in  uidian  finance,  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  these  sums  is  received 
firom  the  Chinese  as  an  equivalent  for  a  pernicious 


drug. 
This 


fact  is  fraught  with  much  interest.^    As  an 

article  of  commerce  opium  stands  out  without  a 
parallel.  From  the  skilful  management  and  culti- 
vation of  about  100,000  acres  of  land,  the  East 
India  Company  produces  an  article  which,  sold  at 
a  profit  of^ several  hundred  per  cent.,  vields  to 
them  a  net  revenue,  annually,  of  nearly  three  mil- 
lions sterling.  We  do  not  here  include  the 
Malwa  opium — a  seventh  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  country,  raised  from  an  extent  of  more  than  a 
mUlion  of  square  miles. 

From  the  transport  of  this  drug  by  a  few  vessels 
named  opium  clippers,  a  few  mercantile  houses 
are  also  realizing  majgnificent  profits,  while  the 
Chinese  themselves,  the  grand  consumers  of  the 
drug,  part  with  five  or  six  millions  pounds  sterling 
per  annum. 

The  most  astounding  fact  of  the  opium  trade 
needs  yet  to  be  specified,  viz.,  that  Christian  sen- 
sibilities have  not  yet  been  adequately  roused  in 
relation  to  its  iniauities  and  horrors. 

That  a  professeoly  Christian  government  should, 
by  its  sole  author! tjr  and  on  its  sole  responsibility, 
produce  a  drug  which  is  not  only  contraband,  but 
essentially  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity ;  that  it  should  annually  receive  into 
its  treasury  crores  of  rupees,  which,  if  they  can- 
not, save  by  a  too  licentious  figure,  be  termed 
*'  the  price  of  blood,"  yet  are  demonstrably  the 
price  of  the  physical  waste,  the  social  wretched- 
ness and  moral  destruction  of  the  Chinese ;  and 
yet  that  no  sustained  remonstrances  from  the 
press,  secular  or  spiritual,  nor  from  society,  should 
issue  forth  against  the  unrighteous^  system,  is 
surely  an  astonishing  fact  in  the  history  of  our 
Christian  ethics.  This  fact  can,  however,  be  easily 
explained. 

There  is  a  prestige  about  tliis  ^at  trade  which 
serves  to  hide  its  intrinsic  repulsiveness. 

On  the  principle  whereby  the  slayer  of  an  in- 
dividual is  execrated  os  a  murderer,  and  the  slayer 
of  **  ten  thousand"  is  treated  as  a  hero  and  hialf 
deified,  we  can  understand  how  a  trade,  which,  if 
carried  on  by  one  or  two  of  **  the  baser  sort," 
would  be  denounced  as  smuggling  and  piracy,  is 
divested  of  its  illegal  and  immoral  characteristics 
by  the  patronage  vrhich  emblazons  it,  the  numbers 
connected  with  it,  the  immense  oa|^tal  embarked 


in  its  prosecution,  the  glittering  private  fortnnei 
realized  by  it,  and,  more  than  all,  the  immense 
addition  to  government  finances. 

We  find  it  very  diflkult  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  a  traffic  whose  mainspring  is  in  government 
regulations,  whose  affiiirs  are  conducted  by  gov- 
ernment officials,  whose  sales  are  in  the  flush  of 
day,  at  public  auctions  in  a  city  of  palaces,  whose 
dealers  are  princely  merchants ;  which  employs 
as  its  transports  splendid  clippers,  whose  com- 
manders are  **  educated  men,  and,  still  more, 
whose  return-freights  are  solid,  weighty  silver; 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  whose  operations  from 
beginning  to  cud  are  sanctioned  by  the  explicit 
enactments  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  can  be — as 
we  diure  venture  to  say  it  may  be  demonstrated  to 
be — comrnerdaily  suicidal,  politically  inexpedient^ 
nationally  dangerous,  juridically  contrary  to  the. 
law  of  nations,  ethically  unjust,  and,  in  relation  to 
that  God  who  desires  **  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,^' 
wholly  iniquitous  and  abominable.  And  yet,  how- 
ever difficiilt  it  may  be  to  entertain  the  idea,  '*  God 
is  true,  though  every  man  a  liar ;"  moral  principles 
are  unswerving  and  moral  statistics  are  unvary- 
ing. 

Right  and  truth  depend  not  on  time,  or  place,  or 
people.  No  prestige  can  make  fi^lsehood  truth,  or 
evil  good.  Although  it  were  true  that  none  but 
**  honorable  men" — from  the  official  who  measures 
the  land,  to  the  collector  who  receives  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales — from  the  porter  who  carries  the 
chests,  to  the  merchant  who  realizes  a  fortune — 
are  engaged  in  this  trade,  yet  would  the  trade 
itself  be  just  as  iniquitous.  AH  the  *'  pom|>,  pride 
and  circumstance,"  which  now  encompass  it,  can- 
not make  it  one  jot  less  corrupt  than  it  would  be, 
and  would  be  seen  to  be,  if  divested  of  all  its 
present  adventitious  attraction. 

We  remember,  when  within  two  days'  sail  of 
Bombay  on  our  outward  vojage,  we  were  all  sum- 
moned on  deck  to  see  that  interesting  sight  at  sea, 
*'  a  sail."  It  was  indeed  **  a  sail" — a  vessel  with 
all  its  snowy  canvas  set  before  the  wind,  and  with 
a  speed  that  seemed  to  defy  the  resistance  of  the 
waves,  as  well  as  an  elegance  of  motion  thai 
attracted  all  eyes.  We  wondered  who  the  stranger 
was ;  its  whole  appearance  distinguished  it  from  all 
the  previous  vessels  we  had  seen.  In  a  short  time, 
from  the  strange  *<  sail"  came  a  boat,  well  manned. 
The  crew  plied  the  oars  with  wonderful  dexterity, 
and  with  remarkable  speed  they  reached  our  ship, 
and  delivered  us  letters  for  Bombay.  They  then 
rejoined  their  own  ship.  Our  captain  said  to  us, 
**  Gentlemen,  every  man  on  board  that  vessel  is 
furnished  with  arms  to  the  very  teeth."  Why! 
Was  it  a  time  of  war  ?  Did  pirates  infest  the  seas, 
and  molest  our  trade  ?  No.  Header,  this  strange 
sail  was  an  **  opium  clipper,"  bound  to  China. 
Not  one  of  as  said,  **  Goa  speed  !"  We  felt  that 
it  was  a  smuggler's  craft,  going  with  sword  and 
pistol  to  furnish  a  drug-enslaved  people  with  what 
their  own  government  has  prohibited  by  every 
sanction  that  lay  in  ite  power. 

These  remarks  are  introductory  to  our  notice  of 
*<  An  Essay  on  the  Opium  Trade,"  by  an  American 
Physidan*— condensed  in  matter,  perspicuous  in 
style,  forcible  in  argument,  strong  in  indignant 
feeling,  bat  withal  impartial. 

An  American,  accustomed  to  receive  firom  us  im- 

*  An  JSamj  on  the  Omom  Trsidt,  inolading  a  Sketch  «f 
its  Hiftory,  Extent,  BIbetf,  Ao.,  ae  carried  on  ia  Indift 
•BdChiBa.    By  Nathan  Alton,  M.  D.,  Boeton,  1860. 
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pasuoned  arguments  agtunst  his  own  nation,  on 
aaoount  of  slavery,  might  well  be  pardoned  were  he 
to  say  to  OS,  with  somewhat  of  intemperate  feel- 
ing, **  Physician,  heal  thyself,"  and  to  expose  with 
bitterness  the  awful  inconsistency  of  Britain's 
▼ehement  denunciation  of  American  slavery,  while, 
by  most  deadly  measures,  furthering  Chinese  de- 
moralization. While  he  writes  with  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  man,  and  the  faithfulness  of  a  Christian, 
he  shows  nothing  of  the  partiality  of  an  American 
citizen.  He  has  been  at  great  pains  to  collect  facts 
firom  Calcutta  and  Bombay  as  .well  as  China,  to 
illustrate  his  subject,  and  has  altogether  produced 
a  pamphlet  which  certainly  ought  to  be  circulated 
extensively  among  the  European  residents  of  this 
country.  To  its  contents  we  now  apply  our- 
selves. 

We  are  constrained  to  say,  that 

The  opium  (question,  as  one  of  right  or  wrong, 
expedient  or  inexpedient,  is  beset  with  no  diffi- 
culty. 

It  not  only  seems  impossible  to  defend  it,  but  it 
is  also  extremely  difficult  even  to  obscure  the  sub- 
ject by  any  specious  reasoning.  It  stands  out  so 
thoroughly  defined  that  no  mists  can  involve  it. 
Slavery,  which  is  the  only  monster  evil  that  can  be 
compared  with  it,  had  many  specious  arguments  at 
its  command.  The  present  advocate  of  American 
slavery  can  in  a  moment  propound  questions  which 
will  make  a  sober  man  pause  and  hesitate,  al- 
though he  may  not  yield  an  inch  of  ground  in 
arguing  as  to  the  intrinsic  evil.  The  advocate  of  the 
opium  trade  can,  it  seems  to  us,  advance  nothing. 
His  best  argument  is  silence.  His  ^atest  safety 
is  retreat.  He  must  have  the  genius  of  one  of 
Milton's  fallen  spirits,  whose  tongue 

Dropt  manna,  and  oould  make  the  worse  appear 
The  bettor  reaioo, 

before  he  can  **  perplex  and  dash"  the  simplicity 
of  this  question. 

We  feel  it  therefore  almost  gratuitous  to  argue 
against  it.  Its  facts  are  its  most  condemning 
arguments.  Let  us,  however,  present  a  summary 
of  the  whole  case. 

The  opium  trade  is  undoubted  smuggling.  Who 
can  contend  with  the  author,  when  he  says 
(page  58), 

All  enlightened  and  even  civilised  nations  have 
ever  regarded  it  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  a 
nation  may  enact  whatever  laws  of  commerce  its  in- 
terests may  be  supposed  to  require.  It  has  a  right  to  per- 
mit or  restrict,  to  encourage  or  prohibit,  any  articles  of 
merchandise  it  may  deem  necessary.  Any  known  or 
intended  infringement  or  violation  of  this  right  by 
another  nation  is  and  should  be  considered  one  of  the 
rp-eatcst  national  crimes. 

And  to  take  advantage  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  a  nation,  and  force  it  to  yield  partially,  or 
wholly,  this  right,  to  its  great  detriment,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  highly  dishonorable. 

The  Chinese  government  has,  in  the  exercise  of 
an  undoubted  right,  prohibited  the  introduction  of 
opium.  The  statute  contained  in  the  XI.  vol.  of  its 
penal  code,  has  never  been  repealed.  We  quote 
it  from  the  pamphlet  as  follows  : — 

Dealers  in  opium  shall  be  exposed  with  the  wooden 
collar  about  their  necks  one  month,  and  then  sent  to 
the  army  on  the  frontier.  Accomplices  shall  be  pon- 
ished  with  a  hundred  blows  and  transported  tnree 
years.  Masters  of  boats,  constables,  and  nei^bors 
•hall  be  punished  with  a  hundred  blows  and  three 


years*  transportation.  Officers  of  government  at 
court  who  buy  and  smoke  opium,  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  service,  receive  a  hundred  blows,  and  be 
exposed  wiUi  the  collar  about  their  necks  two  months. 
Soldiers  and  common  people  who  buy  and  smoke 
opium,  shall  be  punished  with  a  hundrod  blows  and 
exposed  with  the  collar  one  month. 

This  was  never  designed  to  be  a  dead  letter.  On 
the  contrary,  the  government  has  endeavored  with 
wonderful  consistency  to  carry  out  the  enactment, 
and  maintain  their  principle.  They  involved 
themselves  in  the  miseries  of  war,  because  they 
would  not  sanction  the  trade.  They  evinoed 
their  principled  consistency  in  burning  the  opium 
which  they  had  righteously  confiscated,  and  from 
the  sale  of  which  they  might  have  realized  twelve 
millions  of  dollars.  They  endeavored,  but  in  vain, 
afler  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  ta  secure  a  measure 
whereby  the  dru^  should  be  formally  recognized  by 
the  English  as  illegal,  and  as  such  prohibited. 
They  have,  up  to  the  present  day,  proiiibited  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  the  empire.  They  have 
systematically  refused  to  make  the  trtfide  legal,  and 
have  thus  deprived  themselves  of  an  immense  and 
easily  colleoted  revenue,  which  a  tax  on  so  popnlar 
an  article  would  certainly  furnish. 

A  writer  in  the  Chinese  Repository  for  1840. 
says : — 

The  oppcisition  of  the  Chinese  government  to  the 
opium  trade  has  been  steady  and  strong  during  a. 
period  of  forty  years,  and  the  measures  to  carry  them 
into  efifect,  as  vigorous  and  constant  as  the  combined 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  emperor  and  his  ministers 
could  make  them. 

But,  alas,  neither  their  wisdom  has  availed 
against  the  craft  of  English  cupidity,  nor  their 
power  against  the  prowess  and  might  of  English 
*'  men  of  war"  on  one  hand,  and  the  dexterous 
skill  of  fast-sailing  clippers,  and  the  P.  and  0. 
Company's  steamers  on  the  other.  The  Chinese 
government,  unable  to  defend  its  extensive  line  of 
coast,  still  less  able  to  preserve  its  own  oflicials 
from  venality  and  corruption,  and  its  subjects  from  . 
the  fascination  of  a  deadly  dru^,  has  ejpregioualy 
yet  nobly  failed.  Its  failure  is  the  disgrace  of 
England.  And  we  are  led  by  this  remark  to 
assert : 

That  the  opium  trade  is  not  mere  ordinary  smug" 
gling,  but  it  is  smuggling  of  the  worst  po$siSle 
order,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  agr 
gravation. 

China  affi>rded  an  unparalleled  illustration  of  a  . 
heathen  government,  at  great  sacrifioe,  striving  to 
uphold  the  morals  of  its  people. 

We  do  not  ourselves  know,  either  in  profane  or. 
sacred  history,  aught  more  admirable  in  principle, 
as  emanating  from  a  government,  than  is  emboaied 
in  the  language  of  the  Emperor  of  China*    "  It  k  ' 
true,"  said  he, 

I  cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  flowing 
poison  ;  gain-seeking  and  corrupt  men«  will  for  profit 
and  sensuaUty  defeat  my  wishes  ;  but  nothing  will 
induct  me  to  derive  a  retenuefrom  the  vice  mi^  mis- 
ery of  my  people. 

What  treatment  has  this  grand  eftrt  to  maiii->  ' 
tain  the  welfiwe  of  an  empire  met  with  horn,  t 
Britaini  Shonkl  not  thia  renhe  of  the  Chines^. 
Emperor  haye  elicited  the  eympalhj  of  a> nation  < 
pledged  in  so  many  ways  to  the  amelioration  of  > 
I  human  QonditicD«  and  tbs  dyiliwtion,  not  to  eiy  9 
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Uie  eyangelizaiiun  of  the  world  ?  Should  not  the 
sentiment  iirmly  but  despairingly  propounded  by  a 
heathen  ruler,  sacrificing  a  revenue  on  the  altar 
of  consistency,  have  been  cordially  responded  to 
by  a  Christian  nation  ?  The  law  of  nations  alone 
demanded  that  we  should  not  send  to  China  a 
contraband  article.  The  law  of  our  own  national 
consistency  demands  that  we  should  not  send  such 
AB  article.  There  is  a  final  consideration  which 
makes  this  smuggling  additionally  base,  viz.,  that 
the  transport  of  this  drug  is  continued  notwith- 
standing a  war  which  originated  in  this  very 
cause ;  that  it  is  only  because  the  Chinese  have 
been  conquered  and  are  utterly  helpless,  that  we 
uow  dare  to  send  it ;  that,  had  /A^y  oeen  the  con- 
querors, and  able  to  dictate  terms  to  us,  the 
Abolition  of  the  traffic  would  have  been  tlie  first 
article  of  peace  ;  that,  as  it  happened,  the  question 
was  blinked  by  us  as  conquerors,  and  passed  over  by 
them  as  helpless. 

Whilst,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  no  extraor- 
dinary m:igniinimity  in  us,  as  conquerors,  in 
deference  to-  their  known  wishes,  from  respect  to 
their  known  principles,  and  sympathy  with  their 
known  sacrifices,  to  have  abolished  the  traffic,  it  is 
an  act  of  supreme  cowardice  to  continue  it— the 
only  conditions  of  its  prosecution  being  our  own 
strength  and  their  weakness. 

In  this  age  of  British  supremacy,  and  grandest 
dOfort,  we  are  called  to  witness  the  anomaly  of  a 
people  intimately  acquainted  with  jurisprudence, 
whose  diplomatists  are  in  every  court,  and  consuls 
in  every  port — a  people  lining  the  wlude  English 
coast,  at  an  amazing  expense,  with  an  extensive 
apparatus  to  prevent  smuggling,  ready  themselves 
to  resent  vindictively  every  infringement  of  its 
excise  laws — sending,  or  allowing  to  be  sent,  in 
armed  vessels  to  China,  an  article  known  by  the 
whole  world  to  be  contraband. 

**  What  a  spectacle !''  says  our  author  : — 

An  enlightened  nation,  having  interwoven  into  the 
very  texture  of  its  government  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  yet,  in  view  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  not  merely  trifling  with,  but  trampling  in  the 
dust,  a  great  national  acknowledged  right ! 

What  was  said  by  cool  and  dispassionate  men 
at  the  time  of  the  late  war,  is,  alas,  as  applicable 
io  the  case  now  as  then. 

**  It  is  real  smuggling,*'  says  W.  H.  Lindsay, 

;P.  M.,  **  accompanied  by  all  its  worst  features  of 

vviolenoe,  and  must  frequently  be  attended  with 

bloodshed  and  loss  of  life.  '*    The  representative  of 

ithe    English    government,    signing    an    official 

'despatch,  said,  **  I  see  little  to  choose  between  it 

and  piracy,  and  it  is  rapidly  staining  the  British 

character  with  the  deepest  disgrace.*^    (Page  33.) 

We  plead,  therefore,  that  things  may  be  resolved 

into  their  proper  elements  and  designated  by  their 

proper  names.     Let  the  opium  trade  be  called  a 

national  smuggling  concern.    Let  it  not  bear  the 

hanorable  name  of  commerce.     Ijet  it  not  dare  to 

advertise  its  smuggling  vessels  in  a  professedly  relig- 

imis:  newspaper  (see  Bombay  Guardian,  March  7, 

1851). 

Let  its  present  dignity,  arising  from  ths  rank  and 
•0  called  **  respectability"  of  tlKwe  engaged  in  it, 
be  esteemed  its  most  damning  feature,  iiet  erery 
milt  q£  violence  committed  by  the  armed  buooaneers, 
ba.tt^ted  piracy,  and  every  Irle  taken  murder. 
We  can  feel  for  the  poor  smuggler,  who,  to  obtain 
ok-fMrecarious  existdDce  fiw  a  starring  family,  oaa, 


amidst  the  cold  winds  and  sleet  of  wintry  nights, 
coast  the  English  shore,  and  hide  his  boat  in  som* 
obscure  creek,  from  the  Argus-eye  of  some  pre- 
ventive officer.  We  can  say  to  him,  **  Poor 
wretch,  acting  in  opposition  to  our  nation ^s  laws^ 
in  bringing  a  contraoand  article,  we  pity  thee.** 
But  we knowof  no  feeling,  save  that  of  indignation, 
with  which  we  can  view  these  wholesale  smug- 
glers, urged  by  no  necessity,  yet  unhlushingly 
despoiling  a  nation  of  its  rights,  and  with:ii 
moving  in  their  respective  spheres  amongst  tlieir 
own  countrymen,  without  shame  or  compunction. 

But  we  have  still  heavier  charges  to  bring.  We 
say  that  the  opium  trade  is  a  systemcUic  and  or- 
ganized  aggression  against  the  temporal  and  spirit'- 
utd  welfare  of  multitudes  of  ovr  fellow-creatures. 
We  are  aware  that  the  design  of  the  trade  is  mere 
liure,  but  were  we  to  view  it  in  its  results,  and 
charge  them  on  its  traffickers,  we  should  be  con- 
strained to  call  it  a  gigantic  scheme  for  th« 
destruction  of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  empire, 
and  through  them  of  mankind ; — a  confederacy  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian  governmoat  and  a  few 
wealthy  merchants  to  poison  the  life-blood  and 
corrupt  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people. 

And  here  an  interesting  inquiry  suggests  itself. 
IIow  many  opium-smokers  are  there  in  China  1 

Our  author  says : — 

From  a  careful  and  somewhat  extended  inquiry  .  . . 
it  was  ascertained  that  on  an  average  each  person  ooo- 
sumed  a  little  upwards  of  seventeen  grains  per  day. 
According  to  these  data  10,000  chests  would  supply 
one  million  of  persons,  and  for  the  last  six  years  ther« 
have  been  45,000  chests  of  opium  annually  consumed 
in  China. 

We  have  thus  more  than  four  millions  of  opium- 
smokers.  Imagine  more  than  the  whole  populuk 
tion  of  Scotland  given  up  to  a  vice  like  this ! 

But  here  some  one  will  be  at  issue  with  ns,  and 
be  inclined  to  say,  *'  Well,  if  there  are  four  mil- 
lions of  opium-smokers,  what  then?  We  doubt 
very  much  the  deleterious  efiects  of  this  drug,  as 
the  Chinese  use  it ;  we  do  not  believe  the  impas- 
sioned statements  of  a  few  so  called  philanthropists ; 
we  do  not  see  that  it  is  such  a  curse  to  body  and 
soul  as  some* are  pleased  to  represent  it." 

Thus,  in  the  palmy  days  of  slavery,  the  planters 
often  tried  to  persuade  us  that  slavery  was  not 
such  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  lust  as  missionaries 
and  others  represented  it ;  that  it  was  often  merci- 
ful and  mild,  and  that  sundry  blessings  were  in  its 
train. 

Now,  for  our  own  part,  *^  we  are  not  careful"  to 
answer  this  question  by  an  appeal  to  the  statistics 
of  China. 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  mingle  very  freely  with 
opium-eaters  and  smokers  in  India.  From  painful 
experience,  we  are  quite  competent  to  say  that  if 
there  be  any  vice  more  completely  demoralizing  of 
the  soul,  and  more  generally  ruinous  in  all  its 
bearings  and  consequences  than  another,  it  is  the 
habitual  use  of  opium.  There  can  be  no  ^i*eatcr 
obstacle  to  all  efllirts  to  civilize,  render  moral,  and 
Christiaiuze  a  people  than  these  pernicious  habits. 

We  have  seen  it  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  our 
experience  has  been  with  the  eaters  rather  than  of 
the  smokers  of  opium.  But,  from  what  we  bays 
seen,  we  are  induced  to  draw  fearful  conclusions  as 
to  its  effects  on  the  Chinese. 

Our  author  presents  us  with  the  following  phys- 
iolo^cal  remarks  illustrative  of  the  relative  eyil» 
of  eating  and  smoking  this  drug : 
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When  opiam  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  besides  its  In  these  houses  devoted  to  their  ruin,  these  in&to- 
keal  effects,  its  influence  is  communicated  both  by  the  ated  people  maj  be  seen  at  nine  o*cIock  in  the  even- 
•entient  nerves  of  the  stomach  to  the  cerebro-spinal  ing  in  all  the  different  stages.  Some  entering  half 
ijrstem,  and  thence  to  the  whole  animal  economy,  and  distracted  to  feed  the  craving  appetite  they  have  been 
by  absorption  into  the  blood  throueh  the  veins  and  obliged  to  subdue  during  the  day ;  others  laughing 
lymphatics.  But  when  opium  is  inhaled  into  the  and  talking  wildly  under  the  effects  of  a  first  PVP^ 
lungs,  it  comes  in  direct  contact  with  a  far  more  ex-  whilst  the  couches  round  are  filled  with  their  differ- 
tended  and  delicate  tissue,  composed  in  a  great  meas-  ent  occupants  who  lie  languid  with  an  idiot  smile,  te» 
«re  of  nerves,  and  not  only  enters  the  circulation  much  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  to  care  for  pass- 
more  or  less  by  absorption,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  ing  events,  and  fast  emerging  to  the  wished-for  con- 
its  inherent  nature,  contracts  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  summation.  The  last  scene  in  this  traffic  play  is 
in  such  a  manner  ns  to  prevent  the  blood  from  receive  generally  a  room  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  a  speciesi 
ing  its  due  proportion  of  oxygen.  The  manner  of  of  dead  house,  where  lie  those  who  have  passed  into 
smoking  opium  differs  materially  from  that  of  tobacco,  the  state  of  bliss,  which  the  opium-smoker  madly 
The  process  consists  in  taking  very  long  whiffs,  ex-  seeks — an  emblem  of  the  long  sleep  to  which  he  is 
panding  the  lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  com-  blindly-  hurrying. 

municating  the  influence  of  the  drug  to  all  the  air-  xktu  i.        *.!.  --.ui       i         *.    f        •  -     -  au       i 

-^11-    ^-.j    -*  *i.^  «» *: -^*..:„: :*  *i »  „=  What  unutterably  solemn  testimonies  aw  these ! 


-  ,  .  .  -  .  If  it  be  true,  as  some  writers  specify,  that  the  tio- 

Our  author  quotes  native  and  European  testi-  tims  of  this  vice  do  not  Uve  on  an  averaire  more 

monies  respecting  the  actud  evils  inflicted  by  this  than  ten  years,  after  they  have  onoe  fiiirly  ri?en 

drug.     Ihe  latter  comprise  the  statements  of  raedi-  ^y  to  the  habit,  our  opium  trade  sends  from  a 

cal  men,  of  government  officials,  and  of  mission-  ^-^^y  multitude  of  four  miUions  of  these  enslaved 

•'*!?•  ,,     ^„     .  _^    .      ,^    ^    „    .  ,  people,  four  hundred  thousand,  year  by  year,  to  0 

Witness  the  following.     Doctor  H.  G.  Smith,  premature  grave, 
who  resided  some  years  as  a  surgeon  at  Penan^,       y^^^^  unpardleled  destruction!    The  immolft. 

describes  the  efl^ct  of  opium-smoking  m  the  Med-  tions  of  an  Indian  Juggumath  dwindle  into  in- 

ico-Chirurgical  Review  for  April,  1842,  as  follows  :  significance  before  it !     We  again  repeat,  nothing 

The  hospitals  and  poor-houses  are  chiefly  filled  *^"*  ^^'^^^'^J?  worthy  to  be  compared  for  ita  hor- 

with  opium-smokers.    Inone  that  I  had  the  charge  '^^^  ^l^^  *^"  monstrous  system  of  iniquity.     Ab 

of,  the  inmates  averaged  sixty  daily  ;  five  sixths  of  ^'^  >y"te,  we  are  amazed  at  the  enormity  of  itf 

whom  were  smokers  of  Chandoo.     The  baneful  effects  unprincipledness,  and  the  large  extent  of  its  de- 

of  this  habit  on  the  human  constitution  are  conspic-  structiveness.     Its  very  enormity  seems  in  some 

uously  displayed  by  stupor,  forgetfulness,  general  measure  to  protect  it.     Were  it  a  minor  evil,  it 

deterioration  of  all  the  mental  faculties,  emaciation,  seems  as  though  one  might  grapplo  with  it.     As 

debility,  sallow  complexion,  lividness  of  lips  and  eye-  it  is,  it  is  beyond  the  compass  of  our  grasp.     No 

lids,  languor  and  lack-lustre  eye,  appetite  either  de-  words  are  adequate  to  expose  its  evil,  no  fires  of 

atroyed  or  depraved.     In  the  morning,  these  creatures  indignant  feeling  are  fierce  enough  to  blast  it. 
h.ive  a  most  wretched  appearance,  evincing  no  symp-       ^he  enormous  wealth  it  brings  into  our  coffers 

toms  of   being  refr^hed   or  mvigorated   by  sleep,  is  its  only  justification,  the  cheers  of  vice-enslaved 

Ihere  «  a  remarkable  dryness  or  burning  m  the  wretches  its  only  welcome ;  the  curses  of  all  that 

throat,  which  urges  them  to  repeat  the  opium-smok-  • i  ^   j    •  *1  :  •        p  t.u        u 

ing.    if  the  dose  be  not  taken  at  the  usual  time,  there  «  moral  and  virtuous  m  an  empire  of  t^eehun- 

is Ti  great  prostration,  vertigo,  torpor,  and  discharge  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^J^  millions,  attend  its  introduction; 

of  water  from  the  eye.    If  the  privation  be  complete,  ^^^  prayers  of  enlightened  Chnstians  deprecate  its 

a  still  more  formidable  train  gf  phenomena  occurs,  course ;  the  indignation  of  all  nghteous  minda  U 

Coldness  is   felt  over  the  whole  body,  with  aching  it«  only  **  Godspeed.** 

pains  in  all  parts.     Diarrhoea  occurs  ;  the  most  horrid        It  takes  with  it  fire  and  sword,  slaughter  and 

feelings  of  wretchedness  come  on,  and,  if  the  poison  death ;    it   leaves   behind   it,   bankrupt   fbrtones, 

be  withheld,  death  terminates  the  victim's  existence,  idiotized  minds,  broken  hearts,  and  ruined  souls. 

Mr.  J.  Lay,  who  accompanied  Buckey*s  expedition  Foe  to  all  the  interests  of  humanity,  hostile  to  the 

as  naturalist,  states  in  his  journal  while  among  the  scanty  virtues  of  earth,  and  warring  against  the 

Chinese,  that  the  opium-smoker  may  be  readily  iden-  overflowing  benevolence  of  Heaven  ;  may  we  toon 

Utied  by  his  lank  and  shrivelled  limbs,  tottering  gait,  have  to  rejoice  over  its  abolition ! 
•allow   visage,   feeble   voice,    and  the  death-boding        Le^  „g  '^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^  f^^  ^^  the  modes  of  de- 

glance  of  his  eye;  these  are  so  superlative  m  their  r^„„„    zp  •  j^j    i.u^,,  „«^  ,«,v-i.k«  «r  *k«i.  .»*^^ 

desrce.  and  so^losely  blended  in  their  union,  that  ^T^^.*  '/' i?^'^i,^^^^.*!f  ^^''tJ'y  o^  ^^^^^  ^^^^f 

they  at  once  bespeak  him  to  be  the  most  forlorn  crea-  °^  '^"«  *?®^-  ^  ^^^  defendants  are  government  on 

iure  that  treads  the  earth.  ^"®  *^^"d,  and  English  merchants  on  the  other. 

.  Merchants  may  respond — 

iAIontgomery  Martin  says :—  .« If  ^^  jo  not  send  opium  to  China,  others  wiU; 

No  language  would  convey  a  description  of  the  suf-  we  may,  therefore,  as  well  have  the  profits  as 
ferings  of  those  to  whom  opium  has  become  a  neces-  others.*'  Again,  **  Although  the  effects  are  in  many 
tary  part  of  existence  ;  no  picture  could  impress  the  cases  as  deleterious  as  you  have  described  them, 
fearful  misery  which  the  inmates  of  an  opium  shop  yet  we  imagine  they  are  not  so  in  the  great  ma- 
exhibit.  Those  who  begin  its  use  at  ttoenty  may  ex-  jority.**  Further,  "  If  the  Chinese  government  be 
pect  to  die  at  thirty  years  of  age  ;  the  countenance  too  weak  to  enforce  iU  own  laws,  it  mast  take  the 
becomes  pallid,  the  eyes  assume  a  wUd  brightneis,  consequences.*'  LasUy,  "  If  the  trade  be  wrong, 
the  memory  fails,  the  gait  totters    mental  exertion  i^^  goTvemment  set  the  example,  and  forbid  t£fi 

^°rnnTJ^iJT*^?Tfi    -t?^  pToduoe."    We  think  thesc  objectious^nd  if  thew 

atrophy  reduces  the  victim  to  a  ghastly  spectacle,  V      .* u  ii  i       i  j  7    u       ^c  au^— ••  -.-^ 

who  hi  ceated  lo  live  be/ore  he  hatctandto^xM.  '?.  f^^  T?  '^}  ^  iM  ^  hear  of  them-aw 

•^  all  too  puerile,  and  some  too  unprincipled  for  as  to 

Lord  Jocelyn,  Military  Secretary  in  1840,  thus  attempt  a  reply.    Government,  however,  has  at 

describes  an  opium  shop : —  command  an  argument  which  it  bohoTea  us  to 
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retfoiA  to-HUi  argament  which  always  carries 
weight,  being  finoMial.  It  is  a  lereniie  of  three 
miluoDS  that  tarns  the  scale  of  justice,  and  sane- 
ttODS  a  dire  iniquity.  It  is  the  fear  of  a  defalca- 
tion of  resources  for  carrpns  on  our  Indian  empire, 
and  of  consequent  political  disasters,  which  per- 
verts the  moral  judgment  of  Indian  directors  and 
British  statesmen.  The  £.  I.  Company  would 
not  furnish  China  with  elements  of  destruction 
and  death,  were  it  not  that,  in  doing  so,  it  is,  or 
imagines  it  is,  building  up  its  own  institutions. 
It  would  not  send  '* streams  of  flowing  poison*' 
were  it  not  that  it  thereby  opens  up  for  itself  the 
veins  of  Chinese  silver  mines.  Tlie  finance  ques- 
tion is  the  all  in  all,  and  demands  attention. 

*'  In  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  of  India," 
says  the  parliamentary  committee,  as  quoted  by 
the  essayist : — 

It  does  not  appear  advisable  to  abandon  so  impor- 
tant a  somnce  of  revenue-^a  duty  upon  opium  being  a 
tax  which  &lls  principally  upon  the  foreign  consumer, 
and  which  appears  upon  the  whole  less  liable  to  ob- 
jaotioo  than  any  other  which  could  be  substituted. 

The  Friend  of  India,  as  also  quoted  by  our  author, 
speaks  out  very  plainly.    He  says : — 

The  clear  profit  of  the  British  government  of  India, 
from  the  consumptioD  of  opium  by  the  Chinese,  at 
IIm  end  of  theofficial  year  1848-9,  including  of  course 
the  tax  on  Ifalwa  opium  at  Bombay,  will  1^  found  to 
have  fiiUen  Httle  short  of  three  crores  and  twenty  kcs 
•f  rupees,  or  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounos  sterling.  It  is  the  most  singular  and  most 
anomalous  traflSc  in  the  world.  To  all  present  ap- 
pearance, we  should  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  our 
hold  of  India  without  it;  our  administration  would 
bt  swamped  by  its  financial  embarrassments* 

The  pariiamentary  committee,  whose  report  we 
have  above  ouoted,  blinks  the  question  altogether 
of  Uie  illegality  of  the  trade,  and  pronounces  the 
abandonment  of  the  monopoly  by  toe  Company  as 
unadvisable,  firom  the  verjr  same  reason  whereby 
revenue  from  any  legal  articles,  as  indi^  or  hemp, 
might  be  justified,  viz.,  the  tax  falling  on  the 
fi>reign  consumer. 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  we  might  urge  that 
any  measure  whereby  wrong  is  inmcted  on  our 
neighbor  is  ^*  unadvisable,''  whatever  benefits  ac- 
crued from  it ;  we  might  insist  that  were  the  Com- 
pany shut  up  to  this  mode  of  revenue  alone,  and 
unable  to  lay  hold  of  any  other  resources,  it  would 
not  be  justified  in  supporting  itself  by  what  is  de- 
monstrably wrong.  But  we  will  waive  every  moral 
and  Christian  consideration,  and  we  do  contend 
thai  on  no  just  principles  of  political  economy  (using 
this  term  in  its  widest  application),  is  a  revenue  from 
this  source  advisable. 

An  administration  is  stable,  or  otherwise,  as  it 
secures  the  afKiction  of  its  own  subjects  and  the 
good-will  of  other  political  powers.  No  country 
IS  politically  strong  which  raises  its  revenue  in  a 
way  which  gives  disaffection  to  other  countries. 
Home  and  foreign  relationships  must  both  l)e  ami- 
cable in  order  to  stability.  Now,  how  does  this 
bear  on  the  trade  in  question  ? 

The  opium  trade  arms  against  us  the  moral  sense 
of  nations. 

We  are  pursuing  a  course,  which,  if  it  were  to 
prevail  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  would 
lead  to  the  utter  ruin  of  governments  and  people. 
In  doing  that  to  China,  which  we  should  not  dare 
to  do  to  any  of  the  European  nations,  we  lose  the 
m^ect  of  aueh  nations.    We  deolava  oimelvM  to 


the  world  as  acting  firom  ezpedieocy,  and  not  from 
law  and  principle.  The  foundations  of  natiooal 
respect  are  thereby  weakened.  Our  moral  stature, 
ana  with  that  our  political  prestige  in  the  great 
aggregate  of  nations,  are  impaired.  By  ourselves 
taking  the  lead  in  the  violation  of  law,  we  ar« 
taking  a  sure  method  of  having  our  own  laws 
violated  by  others.  From  all  the  analogy  of  his- 
tory, and  the  denunciations  of  the  Scriptures,  w(* 
may  rest  assured  that,  in  the  righteous  awards  of 
Providence,  we  shall  ourselves  sufier  wron^  from 
the  hands  of  others,  in  lieu  of  those  which  we 
have  ourselves  inflicted.  No  nation  can  disregard! 
another's  rights,  and  not  sufier  an  infringement 
of  its  own.  History  tells  us,  on  every  page,  tiiat 
the  wronger  is  eventually  wronged,  and  the  spoiler 
sooner  or  later  spoiled.  A  nation  '*  armed  iu 
honesty  "  b  alone  fortified  against  assault.  Uni* 
versal  rectitude  is  the  only  basis  of  international 
relationships. 

A  nation  had  better  have  its  coasts  unfortified, 
than  its  rectitude  assailable.  If  we  arm  the  moral 
sense  of  nations  against  us  we  may  not  indeed  at 
once  feel  its  efiects.  Interest  may  for  a  while  lead 
to  the  suppression  of  indignant  feeling,  but  sooner 
or  later  it  will  express  itself,  in  terms  such  as  have 
been  already  used  by  an  American  traveller,  and 
which  we  quote : — 

That  the  government  of  British  India  should  be  th« 
prime  abettors  of  this  abominable  traffic,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  proud  escutcheon  of  the  nation  that  declaims 
against  the  slave  trade,  is  thus  made  to  bear  a  blot 
broader  and  darker  than  any  other  in  the  Christian 
world.—**  Dr.  Maleom's  Travels.** 

Surely,  of  all  countries,  our  ovm  should  most 
feel  the  force  of  this  argument.  Its  preeminent 
position  has  qualified  it  to  mediate,  direct,  and 
advise  in  international  affiurs ;  it  should  therefore 
have  '*  clean  hands  "and  a  **pure  heart.'*  Tba 
weakest  diplomatist  is  he  who  is  sensible  of  hav- 
ing inflicted  a  wrong.  How  shall  British  diplo- 
macy ever  consistently  appeal  against  the  oppres- 
sor, while  Britain  stands  out  ns  itself  the  oppressor 
of  China?  How  shall  it  endeavor  to  vindicate 
British  rights,  when  British  obligations  to  China 
are  manifestly  violated  ? 

But  we  advance  another  consideration. 

The  opium  trade  arms  against  us  the  interest  of 
commercial  countries.  The  chief  party  interested 
in  this  question  is  America.  This  countrv  is  sen- 
sible that  opium-smuggling  is  acting  with  great 
detriment  to  lawful  commerce.  The  *  *  oozing  out ' ' 
of  silver  firom  China  for  this  drug  alone,  to  the 
amount  of  five  or  six  millions  sterling,  is  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  interests  of  a  lawful  trade. 
Four  millions  of  opium-smokers  cure  not  generally 
for  manufactures  or  indeed  any  article.  The  opium 
is  their  life.  They  care  for  little  beyond.  Be- 
sides this  the  prejudice  against  commerce  with 
foreigners,  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Chinese  Em- 
pire, is  chiefly  sustained  by  this  very  contraband 
trade.    Our  author  says : — 

Had  the  influence  of  this  drug  never  been  felt  in 
China,  we  have  good  evidence  to  believe  that  it  would 
have  proved  the  best  market  in  the  uorll  for  the  salt 
!  of  European  and  American  manufactures. 

The  opium  trade  has  been  for  fitleeu  years  nearly 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  regular 
exchange  of  commodities,  and  the  drainage  of  the 
country  for  this  balance  will  probably  go  on  as  long 
as  the  taste  for  this  pernicious  narcotic  continues,  or 
there  is  specie  to  pay  for  it. 
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America,  therefore,  sees  in  our  present  opera- 
UoDS  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  prosecution  of  her 
own  commerce. 

There  is  a  final  consideration  as  regards  our 
foreign  relationship  : 

Our  dependence  on  the  opium  trade  for  a  seventh 
of  our  income^  is  an  exposure  to  the  world  of  the  es- 
sential toeakness  of  the  East  Indian  administration  j 
and  as  such  weakens  our  political  standing. 

No  country  can  I)e  politically  strong,  whose 
finances  are  saved  from  bankruptcy  only  by  the 
profits  of  smuggling.  An  empire  comprising  more 
than  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  extending  over 
more  than  one  hundred  million  of  people,  oannot 
be  politically  strong,  when  the  fact  is  as  broad  as 
day,  that  a  seventh  of  the  expense  of  its  whole  ad- 
ministration is  dependent  on  the  proceeds  of  an 
opium  lottery. 

Is  it  fit  for  Russia  and  France,  whose  wonder- 
ing and  perhaps  envious  e3'es  have  been  keenly 
fixed  on  our  Indian  empire  for  the  last  hadf  cen- 
tury, to  know,  with  the  certainty  of  arithmetical 
computation,  that  our  administration  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  reception  by  Chinese  neighbors 
of  a  fascinating  drug?  Will  their  confidence  in 
the  strength  of  the  successors  to  the  Mogul  dynasty 
be  enhanced  by  being  told  that  our  colossal  army 
of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  is  de- 
pendent for  its  integrity  on  the  gains  derived  from 
the  insatiable  cravings  of  the  Chinese  for  a  contra- 
band article  ?  And  will  not  our  weakness  at  all 
times  invite  their  aggression  ? 

Surely,  when  the  press  of  India  can  give  utter- 
ance to  such  a  statement  as  this — **  British  India 
now  really  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  poisonous  drug,  and  selling  or  smuggling 
it  into  China  '^  * — a  statement  which  none  can  gain- 
say— there  is  enouorh  to  make  a  patriot  alarmed 
lest  an  empire,  resting  on  so  unstable  a  base,  should 
ultimately  be  pulled  down  by  envious  hostile  pow- 
ers. 

The  intercepting  of  a  few  of  our  smuggling  clip- 
pers, in  the  Chinese  seas,  by  some  hostile  **  men  of 
war,^^  would  be  as  serious  a  financial  detriment  as 
the  abandonment  of  half  the  land  revenue  of  the 
N.  W.  provinces  of  India. 

Who  shall  wonder  if,  in  future  years,  our  Indian 
empire  receives  its  severest  shock,  by  the  medium 
of  this  very  trade  which  now  forms  its  firmest  but 
most  unhallowed  dependence  ? 

Let  us  now  briefiy  investigate  the  bearing  of  this 
question  on  our  interests  at  home.  Is  it  a  wise 
policy  to  be  dependent  on  this  medium  of  finance, 
and  with  all  its  moral  objections  and  its  precarious- 
ness? 

It  is  not  all  revenue  which  is  riches.  It  is  not 
all  resources  which  are  really  avuling.  As  with 
individuals,  so  with  nations,  their  ricnes  are  fre- 
quently their  poverty — their  strength  becomes  their 
weakness.  Ihere  are,  we  think,  three  valid  objec- 
tions against  this  trade  on  the  score  of  finance  : — 

1 .  The  trade  itself  and  with  it  all  its  finance,  is 
liable  to  be  swept  away  by  the  indignant  feeling  of 
Christian  Britain. 

The  Christians  of  Britain  have  not  yet  been 
roused  on  this  subject.  Not  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  knows  the  real  character  of  the  trade. 
They  wait  to  Ix)  instructed  and  roused.  They 
are  slumbering  because  ignorant. 

There  is  a  power  in  England,  which,  tdien  con- 
centred, is  irresistible  by  Parliament  and  by  "  Com- 
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nanies,"  the  power  of  Christian  sentiment  and 
feeling — the  power  of  enlightened  '*  publio  opin- 
ion.'' This  it  was  which  swept  slavery  from  Uie 
isles  of  Western  India.  This  it  is  which,  if  onoe 
roused,  will  sweep  government  opium-smu|cgling 
from  Eastern  India.  Before  the  principled  deter- 
mination of  Christian  philanthropists  the  diflbsul- 
ties  of  finance  will  be  as  nothing.  They  have 
already  given  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to 
set  Africans  free  ;  they  will  on  the  same  principle 
let  go  a  revenue  of  three  millions,  to  emancipate 
China.  The  tide  of  sentiment  at  home  against 
the  trade  is  beginning  to  set  in ;  its  surges  are 
heard  advancing,  and  when  it  shall  reach  its  full, 
it  shall  sweep  away  this  detestable  system. 

Let  not,  therefore,  the  government  rely  on  so 
precarious  a  resource. 

2.  The  opium  trade  is  injuring  our  own  com- 
merce. **  China  expends,  for  this  simple  article,  a 
larger  sum  than  any  one  nation  on  th^  globe  pays 
to  another  for  a  simple  raw  material,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  what  Great  Britain  pays  to  America  for 
cotton."  Let  our  Manchesters  and  Glasgows  Iwk, 
well  to  this,  and  bestir  t/iemselves. 

More  than  half  of  the  civilized  globe  is  found  in 
the  Chinese  empire — ^more  than  three  hundred 
millions  of  people,  who  need  only  be  brought  into 
free  communication  with  us,  to  appreciate  the 
legitimate  articles  of  our  diversified  commeroe. 
What  an  unbounded  sphere  of  commercial  specu- 
lation !  We  have  alre;idy  treated  of  the  opinm 
trade  as  conflicting  with  interests  of  commerce 
generally,  and  shall  therefore  merely  append  a  few 
authorities  quoted  by  our  essayist. 

The  Canton  Circular,  for  1846,  remarks  .—"With 
respect  to  the  opium  trade,  as  at  present  conducted, 
it  is  certainly  a  great  evil  and  indirectly  injures 
the  sale  of  other  merchandise.^*  "Mr.  Dunn,  who 
spent  many  years  among  the  Chinese,  says  they 
possess  a  strong  predilection  for  commeroe  and  a 
great  taste  for  foreign  manufactures.    The  princi- 

fal  barrier  to  the  consumption  of  British  goods  is. 
conceive,  the  opium  trade.  Stop  this  and  you 
will  have  their  warmest  friendship— a  firiendshijp 
that  will  so  facilitate  and  increase  the  oonsamp- 
tion  of  your  manufactures,  that  a  few  years  od^ 
would  show  them  to  be  your  best  customers." 

Mr.  M.  Martin  inquired  of  one  of  the  <^ief 
officers  at  Changhai  now  trade  could  be  best  pro- 
moted ;  he  immmiiately  and  with  great  stenioets, 
answered,  "  Cease  sending  us  mulions  worth  ^ 
opium,  and  then  our  people  will  have  more  money  to 
purchase  your  manitfactures."  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  a  few  "  clippers  "  and  the  P.  and  0. 
Company's  steamers,  are  keeping  oat  a  fleet  of 
merchant  vessels. 

Lastly.  The  tendency  of  the  opium  trade,  hy  the 
fact  of  its  producing,  with  little  effort  on  the^part  of 
government,  a  large  revenue,  is  to  make  government 
neglect  the  real  and  stable  resources  of  the  country. 
It  IS  true  of  governments  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
that  they  will  not  work  unless  they  are  obliged. 
No  one  will  be  industrious^  who  can  secure  sn 
income  without  an  efibrt.  His  powers  will  become 
paralyzed,  and  the  resources  he  may  possess  will 

Government,  able  to  meet  its  present  exigencies 
by  an  opium  revenue  of  three  millions  a  year,  Is 
no  doubt  by  that  yerj  fiMsi  iess  assiduous  to  AiAf 
oti/,  and  to  work  up,  the  rssooroes  of  British  Iii^ia. 
To  open  up  spheres  of  labor,  to  stimulate  indiii- 
try,  to  advaaoe  capital,  to  procure  statistics,  lo 
wdM  amendsiftnts  of  the  old,  and. to  origiMe 
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new  economies,  is  a  task^  and  a  task  to  which  gov-  Uie  coast  as  wreckers  who  allured  vessels  to  de- 

eruuieut  is  less  likely  to  apply  itself,  from  the  struction,  or  plundered  and  murdered  the  helpless 

ttlisence  of  a  sharp  necessity.  crews  cast  ashore,  a  character  the  very  reverse 

A  few  hundrea  chests  of  opium  yield,  without  may  most  justly  be  claimed  by  the  existing  genera- 

uny  pains,  more  than  would   the  profit  of  some  tion.     Their  conduct  in  all  cases  of  shipwii^ck  ifi 

arduous  scheme,  pursued  for  the  improvement  of  admirable,  and  nobly  do  they  second  the  exertions 

the  country.     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  of  their  amiable  and  gifted  vicar,  the  Rev.  K.  !S. 

resources  induced  by  the  latter  will  be  perpetual;  Hawker,  whose  performance  of  his  arduous  dutii :4 

while  those  of  the  former  are  evanescent.  is  appreciated  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  M 

Without  increasing  the  taxation  of  the  country,  Cornwall, 
let  government  seek  to  raise  its  three  millions  from       Many  a  startling  legend  of  shipwreck  CAn  tho 

eliciting  the  natural  resources  of  India,  and  stimu-  worthy  vicar  tell  you ;  and  lie  will  show  you  at  hisi 

lating  the  appliances  at  hand,  rather  than  the  vicarage,  five  figure-heads  of  ships,  and  numerou:* 

cultivation  of  the  poppy,  and  surely  we  are  not  too  other  melancholy  relics  of  his  **  flotsam  and  jetstuD  '  * 

sanguine  in  saying,  they  shall  not  be  defiiulters.  searches  along  the  coast  of  his  parish.     In  bin 

escritoire  are  no  less  than  fiftv  or  sixty  letters  of 

Chjunbe  ♦  J    rnmi  thaoks,  addrcsscd  to  him  by  the  relatives  of  mitr- 

rom  «    ou      .  \i^Q^  whose  mortal  remains  he  has  rescued  from 

A  CORNISH  CHURCH-YARD  BY  THE  SEVERN  the  sea,  and  laid  side  by  side,  to  rest  in  the  hal- 

SEA.  lowed  earth  of  his  church-yard.     Let  us  visit  thiA 

Perhaps  there  is  no  county  in  all  Great  Brit-  church-yard  with  him,  and  we  shall  see  objects 

nn  less  known  to  the  bulk  even  of  the  more  intel-  "^^  ^^^  «J?7  ^^y  \'  "^^^^^  **^®  tombs;"  and  hear 

ligent  portion  of  the  community  than  Cornwall.  «^"«»  ^'^»5r»  melancholy  as   they  are,  give  us 

Ito  geographical  position  has  hitherto  isolated  it,  J^ason  proudly  to  own  the  men  of  Comwallas  our 

•nd  It  will  probably  be  very  long  ere  railways  in-  feUow-couutrymen. 

troduce  any  material  alteration  either  in  the  char-  Not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  scattered  single 
acter  of  the  people  or  in  the  aspect  of  tho  land.  g«ves  of  drowned  sailors,  three  entire  crews  of 
The  knowledge  of  Cornwall  popularly  diffused  in  "^'P*  here  rest  together.  Nearly  all  their  corof*;» 
EDgland  usually  amounts  to  tliis— that  it  is  a  des-  ^^J^,  ^^und  bv  the  vicar  m  person,  who,  with  ius 
olate  peninsuk,  barren  and  treeless ;  that  it  con-  peop  e,  searched  for  them  among  the  rocks  and 
tains  inexhaustible  mines,  extending  far  under  the  Jangled  sea-weed,  when  the  storms  had  spent  their 
•ea ;  that  its  miners  and  peasantry  speak  a  vatois  *"^y  J  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^l  received  at  his  benevolent 
quite  uninteUigible  to  the  people  of  any  other  part  ^^^^  f^lejnn  and  befitting  Christian  sepulture, 
of  England ;  that  it  boasts  a  St.  Michael's  Mount  ^s  a  local  paper  well  remarked  at  the  time : 
and  a  Land's  End ;  and  that  its  natives  have,  from  !*  Strangers  as  they  were,  receivmg  their  last  rest- 
time  immemorial,  enjoyed  the  unenviable  notoriety  ing-plftce  from  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  upon 
of  being  merciless  wreckers,  devoid  of  Uie  milk  of  ^.?<»®  ^^^  ^^^J  ^^'^  thrown,  they  have  not  beon 
human  kindness.  How  unmerited  this  last  stigma  P>K^  one  upon  another,  in  a  wmmon  pit,  but  aro 
is,  as  applied  to  modem  Cornishmen,  the  anec-  ^»^ed  side  by  side,  each  in  his  own  grove.  This 
dotes  we  have  to  relate  will  sufficiently  indicate.  "i^J  »«em  a  trifle ;  but  reverence  for  the  remains 

The  church  of  the  remote  viUage  of  Morwen-  ^^  >he  departed  is  a  Christian  virtue,  and  is  aa- 

•tow,  in  Cornwall,  is  close  on  the  Severn  Sea,  and  wciated  with  the  most  sublime  and  consohitory 


and  romantic  place  than  Morwenstow.  '*  Nothing  ,  ^^  J*»®  f«>J  of  <^U®  .«[<>"?  .t  ..  ,  ,  , .  . , 
here  but  doth  suffer  a  sea-change."  Fragments  fipre-head  of  the  Cofefoma,  with  diA  and  shield, 
of  wreck  everywhere  attest  the  nature  of  the  coast,  ^he  pliant  crew  sleep  well  beneath  its  shade ! 
If  an  unfortunate  vessel  is  driven  by  a  north-west  '^'°®  Cdedonta  was  a  Scotch  bng.  belonging  to 
or  a  south-west  gale  within  the  Horns  of  HarUand  Arbroath,  and  was  wrecked  about  ten  years  ago. 
and  Padstow  Points,  God  help  her  hapless  crew !  ^^^  ^1  '^pos®  V*®  ®?*''?  ^^  ^^  *^®  Alomo,  and 
for  she  is  doomed  to  certain  destruction.  Along  near  the  mounds  which  mjurk  their  resting-place 
the  whole  coast  there  is  no  harbor  of  refuge— noth-  »»  » *><»*»  f^i  uppermost,  and  a  pair  of  oars  cross- 
ing but  iron  rocks.  Here  the  roar  of  the  ocean  wise.  Full  of  melancholy  suggestiveness  are  theso 
is  incessant,  and,  in  stormy  weather,  appalling,  objects,  and  the  history  the  vicar  tells  us  fully 
Mighty  waves  then  fling  themselves  against  the  reahzes  what  we  should  anticipate  from  seeing 
giant  cliffs,  and,  bursting  with  thundering  crash,  tbem  in  a  churoh-yard.  Ihe  Alonzo  was  a  large 
send  their  spray  in  salt-showers  over  the  land,  schooner,  belonging  to  Stockton-on-lees,  and  came 
The  life  led  by  the  dweUers  near  these  solitary  down  this  coast  on  her  voyage  from  Wales  to 
clifl&  can  be  but  dimly  imagined  by  the  inhabit-  Hamburg  with  a  cargo  of  iron.  Off  Morwenstow, 
ants  of  inland  cities.  During  the  long,  dark  she  encountered  a  fearful  storm,  and,  despite  every 
nights  of  winter,  they  listen  between  the  fierce  fff^^t  of  seamanship,  drove  within  the  fatal 
bursts  of  the  tempest,  expecting  every  moment  to  **  Points, 

hear  the  cry  of  human  agonv,  from  the  crew  of  Pilot !  they  say  when  tempests  rare, 

lome  foundering  Imrk,  rise  above  the  wild  laugh  Dark  Oomwall*!  aoos  will  haunt  the  main, 

of  the  waves ;  and,  when  morning  breaks,  tboy  Watch  ths  wUd  wNok,  but  not  to  sare^! 
Ascend  to  the  rugeed  beach,  not  knowing  whether 

they  may  not  find  it  strewn  with  wrecks  and  Her  raoa  is  nm— deep  in  the  sand 

oorpees.    So  tremendous  is  the  power  of  the  sea  She  yields  her  to  the  oonquering  ware; 

on  this  particular  part  of  the  coast,  that  insuUted  .  ^^  ^J^V"  "?°!7*^  ^^\  ^"^  ^^^^ 

Basses  Sr  rock,  frorten  to  twenty  tona  in  weight,  »^  ^^^  ^  plunderV-Ac,,  to  savef* 

•re  firequently  upKOed  and  hurled  about  the  beaoh.  •  Echoujrtm  Oid  CommUl ;  a  beautiful  litUe  work,  b/ 

Whatever  sUgma  onoe  attached  to  the  people  of.  tht  Tioar  of  Mcnrvnitoir. 
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But,  alas !  no  effort  of  **  dark  ComwaH's  sons  "  funerahsennon  preached  by  the  vicar  of  Morwen- 

could  now  avail.     The  captain  of  the  Alonzo,  a  stow  after  the-  interment  of  his  messmates.     On 

stem,  powerful  man,  is  supposed  to  have  been  this  occasion,  the  vicar  took  for  his  text  the  verses 

overmastered  by  his  crew  in  the  awful  excitement  quoted  by  the  sailor-bov,  and  every  hearer  wept, 

when  impending  destruction*  became  a  dread  cer-  We  might  go  on  with  the  reminiscences  su^ 

tainty.     At  any  rate,  he  and  they  took  to  their  gested  by  many  a  sailor's  grave,  but  we  have  said 

boat,  and  forsook  the  wreck.     What  a  moment  enough  to  indicate  what  romantic  and  pathetio 

was  this  for  the  spectators  !     For  a  few  fleeting  histories  of  real  life  are  interwoven  with  tnis  wild 

minutes,  all  was   orcathless  suspense — the  boat  and  solitary  Cornish  church-yard.     Many  a  gal- 

now  riding  on  the  crests  of  the  mad  billows,  now  lant  mariner,  who  has  battled  with  the  breeze  of 

sinking  far  down  in  their  mountainous  hollows,  every  clime,   here  calmly  sleeps   his  last,  long 

One  moment,  it  is  seen  bravely  bearing  its  living  watch ;  and  with  him  are  buried  who  shall  say 

freight — the  next,  drifting  shoreward,  swamped  !  what  hopes  and  loves  of  mourning  friends  and 

Hark!   a  terrible  cry  of  aespair  echoes  over  the  kindred? 

raging  billows  :  it  is  the  blended  death-cry  of  the  

perishing  mariners.     Captain  and  crew,  nine  in  „              a           nu     •  *       *v  «.       *        j  -jl.i 

«.,«,k««    „ii  »,«-«  i^«*        4  «ii  «  ^             1      •  HousBs  Of  Sand. — Chemistry,  that  most  wondernU 

number,  all  were  lost    and  all  are  now  sleeping  of  aU  practical  sciences,  whose  plain,  prosaic  facts  far 

side  by  side  in  their  last  long  home,  with  their  ^^^^^  ^^e  most  ideal  imaginings  of  the  poet,  has 

boat  rotting  over  their  heads.     One  of  the  owners  lately  given  birth  to  another  marvel ;  it  has  taught 

or  the  vessel  posted  to  Morwenstow  to  identify  the  ug^  not,  perhaps,  to  make  ropes  of  sand,  but  to  build 

bodies  of  the  crew.     This   was  done  chiefly  by  houses  as  imperishable  as  the  pyramids  of  this  mobile 

comparing  the  initials  on  their  clothes  and  on  material. 

their  skins  with  the  ship's  articles  which  were  The  **  Siliceous  Stone*'  of  Mr.  F.  Ransome  is  an 
cast  ashore.  One  of  the  crew  was  a  young  Dane,  artificial  substance,  formed  of  sand  united  into  a 
a  remarkably  noble-looking  fellow,  six  feet  two  in  solid  mass,  by  a  most  ingenious  application  of  a  well- 
height.  On  his  broad  chest  was  tattooed  the  known  chemical  principle.  Sand,  flint,  quartz  rock. 
Holy  Rood— a  cross  with  our  Saviour  on  it.  and  *«^  ™*»y  ^^^^"^  minerals,  are  composed  almost  en- 
his  motlier  and  St.  John  standing  bv.  On  his  firely  of  a  substance  termed  silica,  which,  as  is  weU 
stalwart  arm  was  an  anchor  and  th?  initials  of  his  ^""^T":  ^  remarkable  for  its  unalterable  character, 
name  **  P  B  "—which  on  fcho  shin'H  list  wn«  not  being  acted  on  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  com- 
T  'j  D  ;  1,  — wnic.^  on  tuo  snip  s  list  was  i^.^^^^  influences  of  air,  water,  and  frost ;  when  flint, 
entered  Peter  Benson  Ihree  years  after  his  burial,  g^^j^  ^^  silica  in  any  form,  is  heated  with  either  of 
the  vicar  received,  through  a  Danish  consul,  a  the  alkalies,  potash  or  soda,  the  materials  melt,  and 
letter  of  inquiry  from  the  parents  of  this  ill-fated  on  cooling,  if  proper  proportions  have  been  observed, 
mariner  in  Denmark.  They  had  traced  him  to  it  is  found  that  the  well-known  substance,  glass,  is 
t\iQ  AJonzo,  had  heard  of  her  wreck,  and  were  the  result ;  the  properties  of  which,  as  to  insolubil- 
anxious  to  know  what  had  become  of  his  remains,  ity.  hardness.  &c..  are  too  fimiliar  to  be  insisted 
His  name  was  Bengstein,  and  he  was  engaged  to  on.  If,  however,  the  sodi  is  in  considerable  excess,  a 
be  married  to  his  Danish  ptge^  or  sweet-heart,  on  compound  is  found,  which,  whilst  it  retains  many  of 
his  return  home.  Poor  Pige  af  Danmark  f  Never  the  properties  of  glass,  differs  iu  bein^  soluble  in 
more  will  thy  lover  return  to  claim  thee  as  hjs  ^^^^^  *  ^^  ^^>  }^  ^^«^'  ^^^  manufactured  to  some 
bride.     Thy  gallant  sailor  rests  from  all  his  wan-  J^^«"*»  ^'^t  ^^^^^  .«"?«^*^«  ""^"^^  of  soluble  glass,  to 

ierings  in  a  solitary  church-yard  in  a  foreign  land.    ^^T^;      ?  ^^V^^'^l^  «f.  *  ^^'^^][  ^f  .^?^-^^''^' 
T    1  ^         1.1  1.         ..u*  •         ^        LL     which  It  renders  incombustible.     This  substance  may 

In  heaven  thou  mayst  meet  him  agam-oa  earth,   ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j  ^y  boiling  powdered  flints  in  a  strong 

aever.                              i  .    ,  i       ,        .         ,  solution  of  alkali,  at  a  high  temperature,  in  a  boiler 

Another  anecdote  related  by  the  vicar  deeply  under  pressure,  when  a  thick,  gummy  solution  is 

Affected  us.     Ihe  brig   Hero,   from    Liverpool   to  obtained.    In  Mr.  Ransome's  process,  sand  is  slighOv 

London,  drove  in  sight  of  Morwenstow  Clifl&  in  a  moistened  with  this  solution,  and  kneaded  in  a  mill 

lerrible  storm,  and  drifted  ti)wards  Bude,  a  small,  until  the  whole  assumes  a  putty-like  consistence  ;  it 

dry  haven   to  the  southward.     Her  crew  unhap-  is  then  forced  with  great  pressure  into  moulds  of  the 

pily  took  to   their   boat,   were  immediately  cap-  required  shape,  and  when  removed  is  allowed  to  dry, 

uized,  of  course,  and  every  soul  perished.     The  ship  after  which  it  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  kiln.     By  this 

itself  drove  ashore  at  Bude,  with  the  fire  still  burn-  means  the  water  is  driven  off.  and  the  soluble  glass, 

ing  in  her  cabin.     They  found  in  one  of  her  berths  uniting  with  some  of  the  silica  of  the  sand,  becomes 

a  Bible-a  Sunday-school  reward.     A  leaf  was  «\*°S«'i  »?*°  ''^''''^1,  °''  indissoluble  gloss,  which 

folded  down,  and  a  passage  marked  with  ink  not  ^«^«  ^^  ^^  indestructible  cement,  binding  indissolubly 

/        J         T*          i-iTooj^Ui.       TT-L        A  every  grain  of  sand  together. 

r^J7'oo\'^'^A^ooA^^^  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and  The  stone  so  produced  is  an  artificial  sandstone, 

the  2l8t,  22nd,  and  23d  verses.     There  was  a  piece  ^j^p^^le  of  being  formed  of  any  degree  of  fineness,  or 

of  writing-paper  between  the  leaves,  whereon  the  coarseness,  and  which  may  be  made  harder  than  any 

owner  of  the  Bible  had  begun  to  copy  the  passage  !  natural  stone  of  the  same  character.    In  durabiMty, 

And  who  was  he  who  possessed  sufficient  nerve  as  it  is  not  affected  by  acids,  water,  or  frost,  it  may 

and  presence  of  mind  to  quote  this  striking  pas-  be  regarded  as  almost  imperishable,  and  from  the 

lage  of  Holy  Writ  when   on   the  very  brink  of  ease  with  which  it  may  be  moulded  into  any  form,  it 

eternity — conscious,  as  he  must  have  been,  that  is  of  great  use  in  architectural  ornamentation.    In 

there  wjvs  hardly  a  shadow  of  hope  that  he  would  addition    to    its    employment   in   these    instances, 

Mcape  the  fate  which  actually  befell  him  almost  'bis  soUdified  sand  has  been  put  to  humbler  uses  ; 

immediately  afterwards?     He  was  a  poor  sailor-  Kjindstones  and  scythe  stones  are  extensively  made 

lad  of  seventeen,  the  only  son  of  his  liother,  and  f  **'  •'^^  V*"""  *  n*L?^?^^*J^?""*  T     ^ 

Ihe  was  a  widow.     A  letter  from  her  was  ako  iH^nlJ^  UrTLi?«^nf  ^^^ 

1  •     •  •     ,     .1       TT*     «    J     i.      u  patent  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  as  the  stone  can  M 

£ound  m  his  berth.    His  body  was  cast  ashore  SanuCictured  at  a  low  price,  we  may  hope  shortly  to 

near  Morwenstow.  ,     ^     ^  be  dwellers  in  houses  of  sand.    The  estimation  in 

Ihe  wreck  of  the  Hero  occurred  about  a  year  ^hi^h  tjjig  gandatone  is  held  by  practical  men  may  be 

prior  t3  that  of  the  Caledonia  of  Arbroath,  before  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  a  vast  quantity  of  oma- 

montioood.     One  man  was  saved  from  the  latter  mental  work  has  been  ordered  for  the  new  Crystol 
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My  friend,  Charles  Stretton,  was  once  a  very 
amusing,  intelligent  and  companionable  fellow ; 
but  since  he  has  taken  to  metaphysics  there  is 
positively  no  bearing  with  him.  Nothing  can 
change  him  when  he  is  in  one  of  his  disputative 
moods  ;  the  fine  idealism  which  he  used  to  develop 
is  now  exchanged  for  a  desperate  tinkering  upon 
the  human  soul,  as  though  it  were  an  iron  pot  or 
a  brass  skillet,  to  be  1)eaten  about  as  the  experi- 
menter listeth.  Often  when  I  hear  him  at  his 
sophistry,  using  all  sorts  of  ingenious  stratagems, 
and  beating  about  the  bush  most  industrioudy,  to 
catch  that  which  never  can  be  caueht,  but  which 
constantly  allures  by  offering  itself  to  the  grasp, 
the  lines  of  Schiller  recur  to  me  : — 

Wfthrheit,  wo  rettcFt  da  dioh  hin  vor  der  wothenden  Jagd  1 
Dich  itt  fangen  xiehen  sie  ous  mit  Netsen  uod  Siangen, 
Aber  mit  Geistestritt  scbreitest  du  mitten  hindorch. 

We  were  walking  on  the  sea-shore  the  other 
erening  ;  he  was  so  dreadfully  dull  and  metaphys- 
ical that,  after  several  useless  effi>rts  to  cnan^ 
the  conversation,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair.  In  vain 
I  called  his  attention  to  the  magical  hues  of  the 
•unset,  the  grand  swell  of  the  monotonous  waves, 
the  flowing  hither  and  thither  of  the  spectre- 
«died  ships,  the  delicious  purity  of  the  oreoze, 
the  multitudinous  bathers — nothing  in  that  ran^ 
of  subjects  could  tempt  him  to  abandon  his 
favorite  theme.  I  tried  some  other  points — 
politics,  walking-sticks,  botany.  Alderman  Mue- 
gins'  new  villa,  with  a  doorway  ludicrously  small, 
and  windows  as  large  and  staring  as  those  of  his 

mercery  shop  in  street ;  still  unsuccessful. 

Then  I  tried  to  gut  up  a  scene  with  his  terrier 
''  Quiz,"  who  is  wonaerfully  knowing;  but  this 
made  matters  worse  !  My  friend  began  to  argue 
with  amazing  profundity  and  extreme  nicety  of 
distinction  between  reason  and  instinct — *'  the 
original  use  of  the  synthetic  acts  of  the  under- 
standing, excited  by  the  impressions  made  by  the 
exterior  world  of  Noumena  upon  the  receptivities 
of  sense,  which,  being  arranged  under  their  proper 
categories,  are  referred  to  the  absolute  ideas  of 
I^ason,"  and  "  the  simple,  discriminative,  explora- 
tive, defensive,  and  constructive  series  of  vital 
ciToi-ts  of  the  inferior  races  of  creatures,'*  as  he 
termed  these  operations  of  the  intellect  of  man 
and  the (what  shall  we  call  it  ?)  of  brutes. 

**  Ah,"  Biiid  I,  '*  the  science  of  phrenology  may 
be  said  to  reconcile  and  accommodate  the  seemingly 
conflicting  opini  »ns  we  cannot  help  forming  on 
these  suhjectfl.  Phrenology  teaches  us  that  all  the 
wonderful  effbrts  of  different  species  of  creatures 
are  due  to  a  development  of  matter  called  brain  ; 
the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  insect  are  created  for 
and  perform  the  same  functions  as  the  human 
brain.  Every  living  creature  is  on  a  perfect 
equality  in  being  organized  ;  and  the  rudest  mass, 
the  minutest  speck  of  living  tissue,  is  removed  by 
worlds  from  the  inorganic  substance.  The  or- 
ganization, therefore,  determines  habit  and  in- 
stinct ;  we  are  superior  to  the  brute  in  soul — we 
are  superior  in  nothing  else  ;  and  all  the  inferior 
promptings  are  only  secretions  of  a  particular  form 
of  matter." 

(Dear  reader,  I  must  be  candid  with  yon ;  I  be- 
lieve no  more  in  phrenology  than  yourself;  and  I 
expressed  myself  as  above  only  because  I  would 
spite  him.) 


He  answered  quite  warmly,  as  I  expected : 
**  The  science  of  phrenology!  a  pretty  science— a 
pretty  absurdity !  My  dear  fnend,  the  mind  itself 
has  no  other  connexion  with  matter  than  b^  the 
senses ;  it  dwells  apart  in  the  region  of  pure  ideas ; 
it  is  far  removed  from  matter;  strip  it  of  this 
outer  garb  of  membranes  and  tissues  which  now 
envelops  us,  it  would  perform  its  functions  better, 
far  better,  than  it  does  now  ;  and  how  could  thai 
be  (which  you,  I  know,  will  admit),  if  it  were  a 
'  secretion'  from  any  *  form  of  matter  V  Withool 
the  matter,  where  could  be  the  secretion  ?  With- 
out the  '  organ  of  the  mind'  (as  rash  and  impudent 
theorists  caU  it) ,  what  would  become  of  the  mind 
itself  1  The  whole  thing  bears  the  impress  of 
falsity  and  illogicality  on  its  front.  To  believe  it 
one  must  believe  that  the  mind  dies  with  the  body 
— that  this  beautiful  frame  of  intellect,  so  delicate 
in  its  impressions,  so  lovely  in  its  dreamings,  so 
pleasing  m  its  very  sophistries,  has  no  more  of 
life  than  was  tacked  to  tlie  slimy  form  of  the 
whelk  that  formerly  tenanted  this  bleached  and 
broken  shell.  That  is  a  principle  to  which  I  will 
never  subscribe." 

*'  But,"  I  ventured  to  suggest,  *'  other  forms  of 
matter,  imperceptible  to  our  senses,  may  become 
the  medium  of  mind  and  thought." 

**  Ah  !  yes,"  said  he,  laughing,  '*  make  the 
spiritual  world  the  world  of  sense,  at  onoe.  It  is 
no  more  than  mere  chemical  inferenoe  to  say,  how- 
ever  highly  a  species  of  matter  may  be  refined, 
other  species  may  be  refined  so  as  to  reach  to  the 
perception  thereof;  therefore  nothing  is  gained,  it 
IS  still  matter.  No;  such  a  theory  cannot  be 
true ;  we  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  assurances 
of  our  own  reason.  I  admit  that  the  principle  and 
the  vehicle  are  so  delicately  blended  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  where  the  material  ends  and  the 
spiritual  begins  ;  and  that  is  a  question  so  full  of 
interest  that  I  am  never  tired  of  studying  it.  Bat 
I  will  not  trench  on  it  now ;  I  will  oolr  assert 
that,  as  wholes,  mind  and  matter  are  totauj  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  and  must  forever  remain  so." 
^  '*  But,"  said  I,  '*  there  evidently  Man  incorpora- 
tion in  every  human  being." 

'*  There  is  a  synthesis,  but  no  amalgamation," 
replied  he. 

'*  Well,  how  do  you  account  for  the  developmeiit 
of  the  reasoning  faculty,  according  to  the  pro- 
gressive growth  uf  the  creature  ?"  said  I.  *'  iram 
infancy  to  manhood  a  wonderful  development  cer- 
tainly does  take  place,  which  it  seems  impossibls 
to  account  for  except  phrenologically." 

'*  Now,"  replied  Stretton,  **  I  dispute  both  year 
positions.  I  believe  that,  as  far  as  the  mind  itself 
IS  concerned,  there  is  no  actual  development; 
therefore  phrenolcenr  is  not  needed  to  explain  such 
a  phenomenon  r  hat  is  the  mental  development 
of  which  you  s^^ok  Take  it  in  its  very  highest 
sense,  analyze  it  wi«h  >he  greatest  care,  and  you 
resolve  it  intc>  two  eiCivents — Memory  and  Logi- 
cality. Tho  first  is  notL>ng  more  than  a  store  of 
intuitions  received  through  the  senses  and  refined 
by  the  understanding,  whi  'h  different  individuals 
have  different  degrees  of  &\)titude  for  acquiring ; 
the  second  is  actually  the  ml  id  itself,  which  each 
individual  has  in  full  operatitn  from  the  earliest 
speech-life.  I  grant  that  befo^>  the  advent  of  the 
speakine  fiiculty  the  mind  is  folded  up  and  inopev> 
ative ;  out  when  to  the  animal  is  added  Ihis 
miraculous  mode  of  transmitting  v  therwise  inap* 
preciable  thought,  the  mind  springs  into  compmt^ 
thoofl^  perhaps  not  ferfect  action.    Why,  hafs 
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Ton  ever  studied  the  ways  of  children  ?  Do  you 
(now  the  vast  intelli^Dce,  the  wonderful  acute- 
iiess,  the  exquisite  idealism,  they  commonly  pos- 
sess? If  you  do  not  know  these  things,  go  into 
the  streets  and  watch  them  at  play ;  or  recall,  if 
you  have  the  happy  power,  the  impressions  of  your 
own  childhood ;  or  recall  any  series  of  cvente  in 
which  you  have  figured  a  year,  a  month,  nav,  a 
week  ago,  and  tell  me  whether  the  ideas  which 
then  determined  you  to  a  certain  line  of  conduct, 
appear,  by  the  light  of  the  present,  to  be  more 
satisfactory  then  those  which  guided  you  at  the 
earliest  period  of  your  reminiscences.  Alas,  my 
friend,  we  have  lost  much  by  education  ;  we  had, 
before,  ingenuousness,  reason,  and  conscience ; 
we  have  now  only  the  dry  formulas  of  the  schools. 
You,  who  are  an  attendant  at  the  forum  and  the 
judgment-hall,  believe  that  nothing  can  equal  the 
refinements  of  thought  and  subtleties  you  there 
listen  to  ;  every  variety  of  argument,  every  deli- 
eate  shade  of  truth,  is  defined  with  mathematical 
precision ;  and  human  judgment  seems  to  have 
reached  its  acme  of  cxcel&nce.  But  there  are 
other  centres  of  humanity  where  you  may  perceive 
(^erations  of  the  natural  mental  faculties  equally 
surprising,  if  not  so  prominent.  The  mart,  the 
quays,  the  market-place,  are  rife  with  examples. 
Frequent  those  places  where  the  lower  classes  con- 
gregate ;  they  are  mostly  untaught  children  of  a 
larger  growth  ;  you  will  see  many  remarkable 
events,  evidently  the  result  of  deep  calculation  and 
shrewd  reasoning,  which  will  teach  you  how  truly 
small  is  the  obligation  of  Reason  to  Education. 
Upon  a  question  of  the  value  of  her  commodities, 
you  would  find  the  apple-woman  a  match  for  the 
greatest  speculative  philosopher  that  ever  lived ; 
she  might  be,  as  Browning  says,  *  divinely  flus- 
tered '  at  one  of  his  harangues  ;  but  on  a  question 
of  fact  she  may  be  trusted  equally  with  him. 
Why,  the  very  principle  of  the  system  of  juries 
springs  from  this  great  fact  of  the  equality  of 
human  ratiocination.  I  may  sum  up  by  saying, 
the  mind  is  the  same  at  every  stage  of  the  animal 
growth  ;  in  the  earliest  stages  the  feelings  and  pro- 
pensities may  have  a  larger  influence  upon  it ;  in 
the  later  stages  it  may  acquire  higher  degrees  of 
logical  facility ;  it  may  go  on  constantly  adding  to 
the  store  of  intuitions,  conceptions,  and  ideas ; 
but  concretion  is  not  development,  its  original 
volume  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished ;  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  is  not  accretive,  but  fixed 
and  unalten\ble." 

**  The  preponderance  of  animalism  admitted  in 
the  first  proposition,  and  the  accumulation  of  in- 
tellectual notions  advanced  in  the  second,  prove 
two  things,"  said  I ;  **  first,  that  the  physique 
possesses  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  spiritual 
part :  secondly,  that  there  must  be  some  recepta- 
cle, independent  of  mind,  for  the  ideas  so  accu- 
mulated. Physical  development,  concurrent  with 
raentiil  development,  is  thus  implied  by  a  very  sin- 
gular process  of  reasoning." 

*^  It  is  not  competent  in  me  to  deny,  against 
the  evidence  of  my  senses,  a  physical  develop- 
ment," said  he,  '*  but  I  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  development  of  mind.  The  mental 
faculty  is  capable  of  embracing  a  whole  universe 
of  intellectual  notions  ;  but  a  whole  univene  can- 
not give  it  an  idea  of  reason.  Reason  is  mind- 
sprung  and  eternal.  I  have  also  admitted  that 
there  IS  so  exceedingly  delicate  an  adjustment  of 
the  animal  and  mental  functions  of  the  suliject 


that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  define  the  limits 
of  either.  All  I  wish  to  deny  is  that  they  art 
identical." 

*'  A  strapge  notion  has  Just  entered  my  head,*' 
said  I.  "If  it  were  possible  for  a  human  being 
advanced  to  years  of  maturity  to  grow  young  again^ 
how  would  fiis  mental  faculties  be  aflected  V* 

**  Pros  Dia ! "  said  he,  laughing,  **  we  will  de- 
bate that  question  very  carefully  some  fine  day ; 
it  now  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance  to  communicate  to  you — nothing  less 
than  an  account  of  an  old  man  who  did  actually 
grow  young  again,  by  the  use  of  certain  rare  and 
strange  vegetable  compounds.  My  friend.  Dr.  E., 
you  know,  formerly  practised  at  one  of  the  public 
hospitals  in  Boston,  U.  S.,  and  it  was  there  he  met 
witn  the  individual  to  whom  so  wonderful  an  ex- 
perience had  been  vouchsafed.  The  doctor  took 
down  the  relation  in  the  man^s  own  words;  and 
knowing  the  insatiable  curiosity  I  have  upon  such 
matters  he  lent  me  the  MS.  ;  we  are  now  at  my 
lodgings ;  step  in  and  let  us  peruse  this  almost  in- 
credible chapter  of  human  destiny." 

We  were  soon  seated  in  my  friend's  little  parlor ; 
and,  taking  the  MS.  from  his  desk,  Stretton  pro- 
ceeded to  read  as  follows  : — 

**  I  was  bom  in  London,  in  the  year  1730.  My 
father  was  a  merchant  of  considerable  standing,  who, 
having  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  his  trading-spec- 
ulations, and  having  gained  considerable  influence 
with  the  leading  political  party  of  the  day,  had 
determined  to  bring  me  up  to  the  profession  of  the 
law,  never  doubting  that,  with  application  on  my 
part  and  interest  on  his  own,  I  should  one  day 
reach  the  judicial  bench.  But«  alas!  whatever 
grounds  for  such  pleasing  anticipations  the  intelli- 
gence and  docility  of  my  childhood  may  have  af- 
forded, the  waywardness  of  my  youth  completely 
destroyed.  I  launched  into  a  career  of  horrible 
dissipation,  extravagance  and  crime  ;  and  after 
completely  exhausting  the  affections  and  the  hopes 
of  my  family,  it  was  determined  (as  a  last  attempt 
to  rescue  me  from  destruction)  to  send  me  on  a 
sea-voyage.  An  uncle  of  mine  was  captain  of  a 
vessel  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
and  it  was  hoped  the  rigors  of  this  voyage,  the 
absence  of  my  former  vile  and  wicked  associates, 
and  the  reflections  which  occasional  solitude 
would  give  rise  to  in  my  breast,  would  work  a  re- 
form in  my  character.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring 
of  1749, 1  embarked  at  Gravesend.  '  Oh,  the  nitter 
pang  that  shot  through  my  wretched  heart  as  I 
oeheld  my  beloved  country  disappear  behind  the 
restless  waves !  What  grief  I  felt  for  the  evil 
courses  into  which  I  had  been  led !  IIow,  with 
scalding  tears  upon  my  cheeks,  I  prayed  for  forgive- 
ness !  How  I  besought  Heaven  to  wake  me  up  from 
this  present  suffering,  as  from  a  dream,  and  restore 
me  to  my  dear  home,  which  I  vowed  never  more  to 
pollute  with  base  actions !  Alas !  it  proved  no 
dream  ;  our  ship,  the  Good  Defence^  bounded  gal- 
lantly across  the  ocean,  and  at  length  bore  uS  to 
Port  Nelson,  in  Hudson's  Bay,  afterwards  taken  by 
the  French,  and  called  Fort  Bourbon.  We  had 
expected  to  meet  a  cargo  of  furs  and  peltries,  ready 
for  shipment,  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed, 
and  consequently  were  compelled  to  wait  until 
supplies  came  from  the  Company's  outposts.  Diiiv 
ing  our  stay  in  port  I  formed  acquaintance  with 
several  of  the  merchants,  and  one  of  them,  M  de 
Senneyille,  took  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  o£fefed 
me  a  sitoation  in  his  establishment.  This  ofkr 
appeared  so  advantageous  to  my  uncle  that  he 
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readily  Agreed  to  it.  Accordingly,  I  was  taken  into 
M.  de  SennevilU's  family,  where  I  remained  three 
years  ;  during  which  period  I  conducted  myself  so 
as  to  g:iin  the  entire  confidence  of  my  kind  patron. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  however,  I  grew  weary 
of  the  monotonous  kind  of  existence  I  passed  at 
Port  Nelson  ;  and  ray  curiosity  and  adventurous 
spirit  having  been  both  grciitly  excited  by  the  ex- 
traordinary narrations  i  heard  from  Indians  and 
French  trappers,  I  besought  my  employer  to  send 
mo  to  one  of  the  Company's  posts  in  the  interior. 
I  was  accordingly  made  lieutenant  of  a  brigade  of 
thirty  trappers,  of  which  Mr.  Francis  do  Senneville, 
my  patron's  brother,  was  captain.  We  were  bound 
to  a  post  on  the  Missouri ;  and  there,  after  tisting 
the  usual  hardships,  and  meeting  with  the  usual 
adventures,  we  arrived.  What  I  hiul  seen,  how- 
e?er,  of  the  trapper's  life  gave  mo  a  keen  i*elish  for 
it.  I  determined  to  set  up  as  a  free  trapper  ;  and, 
having  communicated  my  intention  to  the  young 
men  of  the  brigade,  five  of  them  agreed  to  join  mo. 
Id  vain  the  captain  urged  me  to  retnain  at  the  post ; 
in  vain  he  represented  to  me  the  grief  and  anxiety 
my  kind  patron  would  suficr  on  my  account ;  I 
was  bent  on  a  scheme  which  had  entered  my  head, 
and  nothing  could  turn  me  from  it.  Beyond  the 
Jefferson  Fork  of  the  Missouri  nothing  was  then 
known  of  the  Indian  country,  except  a  tew  partic- 
ularsgathcred  from  the  trading  Indians  who  brought 
peltries  to  the  camp.  It  was  my  ambition  to  T>e- 
come  the  pioneer  of  this  country  ;  I  bumod  to  ex- 
plore its  wonders,  to  reap  its  adventures  and  its 
profits.  I  knew  well  the  ferocity  and  treachery  of 
the  Indians  who  peopled  these  regions.;  but  this 
only  sharpened  my  desire  to  throw  myself  into  an 
arena  so  lull  of  excitement.  Accordingly,  having 
purchased  some  fine  Beet  horses,  the  gaudy  capari- 
sons so  dear  to  the  trapper's  heart,  and  all  other 
necessary  equipments,  wo  started  on  our  expedi- 
tion. 

**  I  pass  over  five  years  of  dreadful  hardships  and 
privations  to  which  we  were  exposed  ;  I  pass  over 
the  savage  warfare,  the  scenes  of  danger,  the 
deeds  of  blood,  of  which  I  was  either  witness  or 
agent.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period  I  found 
myself  kneeling  one  evening  by  a  camp  fire,  in  the 
great  wilderness  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, supporting  the  agonized  frame  of  the  only 
friend  my  heart  ever  knew,  Rupert  Willis,  the  last 
of  my  brave  band  of  trappers.  We  had  been  en- 
gaged, together  with  twenty-five  warriors  of  the 
8hos-ho-koe8,  in  a  desperate  skirmbh  with  another 
branch  of  the  great  tribe  of  Snake  Indians.  In 
that  fatal  affiray  I  received  many  wounds,  but  my 
poor  friend  was  wounded  mortally.  Well,  he 
perished;  and  I,  left  alone  in  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  had  no  resource  but  to  link  myself 
with  them.  During  my  illness,  Araseesha,  the 
daughter  of  a  Shos-ho-koo  warrior,  tended  me  with 
such  care  and  gentleness  that  I  became  deeply  at- 
tached to  her  ;  and  on  my  recovery  we  were  married 
after  the  Indian  fashion. 

**  The  Shos-ho-koes,  or  *  Root-diners,*  received 
this  appellation  from  their  subsisting,  not  solely 
on  game,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  Indian 
tribes,  but  also  on  certain  edible  roots  which  they 
collect.  Their  knowledge  of  plants,  however,  ex- 
tends much  further  than  this ;  the  *  medicine- 
men,' as  their  sagos  are  termed,  are  acquainted 
with  the  hidden  virtues  of  pknts,  and  attribute 
miraculous  powers  to  certain  vegetable  compounds 
which  they  prepare — not  without  some  degree  of 
truth.    My  curiosity  was  excited  with   what  I 


heard  ;  and,  having  ample  leisure,  I  undertook  Che 
study  of  these  things.  A-ra-ko-seesh ,  the  father 
of  Araseesha,  was  deeply  learned  in  the  vegetative 
lore  of  the  tribe,  and  imparted  inucli  of  his  knowU 
edge  to  me.  Among  other  things,  he  taught  me 
the  prop«rties  of  a  certain  plant  called  Ko-tji-mon- 
rsho,  or  *  the  Root  of  Old  Age,*  the  knowledge 
of  wlioso  virtues  was  confined  to  three  families  of 
the  tribe.  The  powder  of  the  bark  of  this  plant  is 
a  slow  poison,  and  kills  a  person  within  six 
months  after  being  received  into  the  system  ;  and, 
what  is  most  extniordinary,  it  not  only  dcstro}*8 
life,  but  actually  brings  on  premature  old  age — the 
person  who  receives  it,  however  young,  healthy 
and  robust  he  may  be,  rapidly  becoming  decrepit, 
tottering  and  shrivelled,  and  dying  with  all  the 
marks  of  extreme  age.  Of  its  effects  I  had  ample 
proof  during  my  residence  with  the  tribe,  the  chie& 
employing  it  against  those  who  were  obnoxious  to 
them.  From  curiosity  I  collected  a  Lirgo  quantity 
of  the  bark  of  the  plant,  and  put  it  by  very  care- 
fully. I  lived  with  these  people  twelve  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  a  warrior,  with  whom  I 
had  been  on  vcir  friendly  terms,  and  who  had 
absented  himself  from  our  camp  for  nearly  two 
years,  came  to  me  one  night  in  a  mysterious  maiH 
ner,  and  told  me  he  had  just  returned  from  the 
Culifornian  mountains,  where  he  had  discovered 
immense  quantities  of  the  *■  yellow  mct;d,*  an<l 
urged  mo  to  go  back  with  him  to  collect  a  store 
of  it.  He  produced  a  sample  of  his  findings,  which 
I  perceived  was  indeed  pure  gold.  In  an  instant 
I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  quit  the  home  in  the 
wilderness  ;  visions  of  wealth,  of  happiness,  of 
station,  rose  before  me  ;  I* burned  to  return  to  the 
haunts  of  civilization ;  I  despised  the  miserable 
existence  I  led.  Hastily  awakening  Araseesha,  I 
explained  to  her  the  prospect  that  now  opened 
before  us.  Iler  whole  form  quivered  with  the 
agony  of  grief  when  she  understood  she  must  leave 
the  free  Indian  life  ;  but  she  clung  around  my  neck, 
and  imprinted  a  tearful  kiss  on  my  lips  as' a  token 
of  her  willingness  to  abandon  all  for  my  sake.  We 
quickly  prepared  for  our  excursion ;  norses  were 
equipped  ;  efl^ts  stowed ;  guns  and  belts  shmg ; 
and  ere  the  morning  dawned  we  bade  a  silent  and 
eternal  farewell  to  the  Shoe-ho-koes.  We  eo- 
countered  less  interruption  than  we  had  anticipated^ 
until  the  twentieth  day  afler  our  departure,  when 
we  discovered  that  some  Indians  were  on  our  track. 
We  pressed  on  with  desperate  energy,  but  on  the 
third  dajT  five  Blackfeet  overtook  us.  The  struggle 
was  terrible ;  I  was  wounded  severely  ;  Arase^a 
received  a  shot  in  her  heart  which  was  intended 
for  my  wretched  self;  my  Indian  friend  escaped. 
Three  of  our  antagonists  wore  shot  dead  ;  one  was 
wounded,  the  other  fled.  Oh,  with  what  agony  I 
bent  over  the  form  of  my  beloved  !  how  bitterly  I 
reproached  myself  for  dragging  her  from  her  happy 
Indian  home  to  die  a  violent  death  in  the  wilder- 
ness !  I  tore  the  bandages  from  my  wounds,  desir- 
ing to  share  her  lonely  grave  ;  and  when  I  recovered 
from  my  illness  and  reached  the  mountains,  the 
spring  of  desire  for  gold  seemed  dried  up.  How- 
ever, I  did  amass  immense  wealth  ;  I  returned  to 
cities,  which  I  haunted  like  a  spectre  ;  I  awidted 
death  with  impatience. 

**  But  though  my  soul  was  corroded  with  the 
anguish  of  the  past,  and  my  body  wearied  with  ill 
fatigues,  my  health  never  suffered  to  any  eztenU 
until  I  had  passed  the  '  three-score  years  and 
ten,'  when  the  effects  of  a  violent  cold  brought  on 
I  an  attack  of  asthma,  and  that  death  which  I  had 
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■D  long  courted  seemed  slowlj  approaching.  Yot 
now  I  quailed  before  it !  I  tremoled  at  the  disso- 
lution which  a  lew  years  before  appeared  a  harbor 
of  refuge  from  my  sorrows.  All  the  terrible  pas- 
sages of  my  life*8  history  rose  before  me  like  fiends 
of  accusation  ;  horror-stricken,  I  turned  with  mad 
anxiety  to  escape  the  inevitable  doom.  I  sum- 
moned the  aid  of  the  most  eminent  physicians ; 
they  pronounced  my  case  hopeless  ;  then  I  recalled 
the  long- forgotten  medical  knowledge  which  I  had 
acquired  among  the  Shos-ho-koes  ;  but  this  availed 
me  nothing.  I  read  with  avidity  the  medical 
treatises  of  the  day,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  some- 
thing even  to  buoy  up  my  hopes  ;  but  all  appeared 
useless ;  and  death  and  despair  seemed  auout  to 
wrap  me  in  a  double  shroud  of  horror.  About  this 
time  there  arose  a  great  man,  who,  after  devoting 
many  years  to  the  study  of  disease,  felt  himsclt 
bound  to  come  forward  as  the  apostle  of  new 
principles  of  pharmacy.  Though  in  the  ordinary 
circumstances  of  the  external  world  cause  and 
effect  are  exactly  proportioned,  and  like  causes 
always  produce  like  eflects,  it  appeared  to  this  man 
that  as  diseiise  was  unnatural  and  abnormal,  the 
human  frame,  while  under  its  influence,  was  sub- 
jected to  laws  the  very  reverse  of  those  which  ob- 
tained in  health.  From  these  radical  ideas  he 
built  up  a  system  of  pure  pharmacy  which  will  en- 
dure as  a  monument  of  medical  faith  and  genius. 
I  heard  of  this  system  ;  at  first  it  seemed  wild  and 
visionary,  but,  on  examining  its  details  more  care- 
fully, I  was  seized  with  strange  hope.  A  vision  of 
renewed  yuuth,  of  eternal  immunity  from  illness 
and  pain,  was  suddenly  unfolded  to  me!  The 
Ko-to-mon-rsho,  the  horrid  drug  of  age,  appeared 
capable,  by  this  theory,  not  only  of  saving  me  from 
Uie  death  which  I  so  dreaded,  but  even  of  restoring 
the  breath  of  youth,  the  springs  of  energy,  the  joy 
of  strength.  I  collected  my  fortune,  I  set  sail  fur 
Europe.  I  saw  the  great  Hahnemann  ;  from  him 
I  learnt  the  principles  of  the  homoeopathic  system, 
and  the  mode  of  preparing  inCnitusimaldusos,  and, 
at  tiie  end  of  a  few  months,  thoroughly  broken 
down  in  health,  I  retired  to  a  quiet  village  in 
England  to  put  into  practice  the  dai'iog  experiment 
I  had  conceived,  irom  a  small  fragment  of  the 
Ko-ta-nuin-rsho  I  compounded  a  thousand  globules, 
of  which  I  commenced  taking  four  a  day.  The 
ohange  wrought  in  my  constitution,  in  a  few  days, 
exceeded  the  most  sanguine  hopes  I  had  ventured 
to  Ibrin — it  was  indeed  marvellous.  The  violent 
Mthmutic  attacks,  the  dreadful  lassitude,  the 
trcuKirs  of  age  left  me  ;  I  became  halo  and  hearty. 
At  tlie  end  of  a  week  I  was  able  to  walk  a  mile, 
which  the  week  before  would  have  been  an  impos- 
sible act.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  change 
wrought  in  ray  personal  appearance  was  so  great 
tlmt  1  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to  another 
part.  And  after  undergoing  this  homoeopathic 
course  for  tliree  months  I  found  I  was  restored  to 
an  equal  d«3grcc  of  strength  and  energy  as  I  had 
posites^sed  in  the  wilderness.  But  joyful  as  I  felt 
at  this  renewal  of  health  and  vigor,  I  longed  to 
proceed  further  with  the  process,  and  recall  the 
feeling  and  piission  of  my  youth;  it  appeared, 
however,  for  a  time,  that  the  drug  was  incapable 
of  effecting  this :  to  the  point  whence  I  had 
declined  it  restored  me,  but  further  power  it  did 
not  seem  to  possess.  The  sensations  of  my  body 
during  this  period  much  resembled  thai  mingled 
pain  and  pleasure,  spasmodic  joy  and  languishing 
we;iknes8,  which  one  experiences  when  recover- 
ing from  ilkiess.    Yet,  my  mind  was,  at  Umst, 


strangely  affected  during  this  period  ;  frequently, 
events  of  my  life  would  pass  1>efore  mo  with  such 
fearful  distinctness  and  reality  that  they  seemed 
actually  occurring  again  ;  they  were  something 
more  than  memories,  they  were  burning  minf 
pictures.  Sometimes,  too,  for  many  nights  in 
succession,  I  suffered  most  extraordinary  and 
startling  dreams.  Dark  and  disjointed  portions  of 
my  life  were  combined  into  such  hideous  phan- 
tasma  that  I  writhed  with  terror  in  beholding 
them. 

**  I  was  determined  to  effect  entire  rejuventa- 
tion  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  took  the  globules  at 
shorter  intervals,  so  as  to  excite  the  renovating 
principle  within  me  more  frequently.  I  was  suo- 
cessful.  But  now  a  terrible  judgment  overtook  me 
for  this  impious  reversal  of  the  docrees  of  Provi- 
dence. Every  part  of  my  body  became  a  prey  to 
violent  pain  ;  often  during  the  day  my  frame  was 
literally  rent  with  agony  ;  and  at  night  my  heart 
and  brain  seemed  as  if  undergoing  compression — 
sensations  too  horrible  for  expression.  Sometimes 
I  feared  mental  derangement  would  overtake  me 
while  suffering  these  paroxysms;  therefore  I  se- 
creted myself  in  the  remotest  part  of  my  residence. 
But  I  persevered  in  spite  of  these  suff*drings  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  six  months  I  felt  that  age  had  been 
completely  eradicated  from  my  nature — that  I  waft 
again  young.  Tes ;  young,  bodily ;  but,  alas, 
the  mind  never  regained  its  freshness  of  im- 
pulse ;  memory  trammelled  feeling,  experience 
overwhelmed  energy.  Then  I  became  a  vio» 
lent  prey  to  remorse ;  the  consciousness  of 
being  a  criminal  against  Nature  pursued  me  like 
an  avenging  angel.  I  had  reversed  the  decree 
which  saith,  *  The  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  aa 
it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who 
gave  it.'  Age,  venerated  and  sacred  as  it  is,  I 
had  pronounced  a  curse  ;  I  had  cast  it  out  by  un- 
holy jugglery.  Restless  and  unhappy,  I  ffed  from 
place  to  place,  but  my  guilt  was  heavy  upon  me ; 
there  was  a  sting  in  every  happiness,  a  poison  in 
every  pleasure.  To  me  the  world  was  a  huge 
charnel-house  of  dead  hopes.  The  past  and  present 
were  equal  curses.  Into  the  future  I  dared  not 
look ;  or,  if  I  dared  ;  it  threatened  either  the 
death  I  had  so  ignominiously  avoided,  or  a  more 
awful  destiny  still,  a  destruction  concurrent  with 
the  flaming  end  which  is  prophesied  of  the  Uni- 
verse. At  length  I  became  tired  of  the  Old 
World,  and  determined  to  retui*n  to  America. 
This  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  me  as  I  sat 
looking  out,  with  an  eye  of  hate,  on  a  scene  that 
administered  no  joy  to  me— the  Lagoon  at  Venice 
— Venice,  glittering  with  sunshine,  beauty,  and 
laughter.  The  day  I  entered  that  city  a  storm  and 
the  shock  of  an  earthquake  vibrated  througli  her ; 
she  recognized  the  guilty  one  as  her  shtverinc 
crystals  discovered  poison.  I  quitted  Eurape  with 
disgust ;  I  committed  myself  V)  the  ocean  with 
terror.  The  hand  of  God  indeed  followed  me. 
The  packet  took  fire  within  sight  of  these  shores, 
and  speedily  became  a  burning  mass  upon  the 
waters.  I  escaped  with  life — I  lost  all  besides.  I 
had  not  the  opportunity  of  saving  even  the  drags 
on  which  my  existence  depended.  The  lose  of 
these  has  doomed  me  to  a  speedy  death.  I  have 
come  here  to  die." 

[This  patient  was  admitted  September  23rd, 
1846,  ana  vras  sufierine  firom  a  'complication  of 
diseases,  of  which  oesineation  of  the  heart  was 
most  prominent.  His  appearance  was  most  re- 
markaole ;  joath  and  extreme  age  appearing  eon- 


fluent  in  him.     He    died  \Fithin  a  week  after  it  but  to  give  you  some  time  to  look  round  you,  and 

admission.     On  dissection,  the   heart  was  found  to  choose  some  more  steady  mode  of  life  than  the 

completely  ossified;  the  viscera  and  lungs  were  chance  of  this  precarious  mode  of  employment,  which 

literally  decayed;  and  the  brain  was  shrunken.  ^^^  necessarily  make  your  comforts,  if  not  your 

After  death  tlie  flesh  of  the  extremities  became  of  l^'^^l'^'f^^^^^^^^^^^  ""^  ^^^  ^^^  "^ 

aeon^stence  like  horn. -T  W.  E  ]  ^Hxpressior  of^your  letter"ieads  me  to  think 

;*  Well,';  said  Shelton,  "  what  do  you  think  of  j^^^/j^               ^^  ^^^  commereial  situation, 

this  narrative  1     Is  it  not  most  extraordinary  ?  ^j^j^j^         ^^j^^  -^  consequence  of  your  love  for  the 

"It  IS  indeed,"  said  I.     **  Of  all   the   fruits  ^^^^^^    if  ^his  be  so,  let  me  conjure  you  to  pause 

which  the  tree  of  knowledge  ever  bore,  Dr.  E.  s  and  to  recollect  that  independence,  the  only  situation 

patient  seems  to  have  plucked  that  which  had  the  in  which  man's  fiiculties  have  full  scope,  and  his  mind 

nearest  chance  of  rivalling  the  productions  of  the  full  enjoyment,  can  only  be  attained  by  considerable 

tree  of  immortality.''  sacrifices.    The  commencement  of  every  profession 

_^____  is  necessarily  dull  and  disagreeable  to  youths  of  lively 

genius  ;  but  every  profession  has  its  points  of  interest 

From  EUm  Cook'a  Journ&l.  when  the  mind  comes  to  view  it  divested  of  its  tech- 

k  vMWTvr™  nical  details.    I  was  as  much  disgusted  with  the  in- 

AN^  ETTB.  troductory  studies  of  the  law  as  you  can  be  with  thorn 

A  POSTHTKOUS   NOVEL.*  of  commerce,  and  it  cost  me  many  a  bitter  hour  be» 

fore  I  could  bend  my  mind  to  them.    But  I  made  a 

The  three  most  interesting  portions  of  these  vol-  virtue  of  necessity,  and  was  in  due  time  rewarded  by 

umes  are  the  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  by  finding  that  I  cocdd  very  well  unite  my  love  of  letters 

hif  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Talfoinrd,  and  a  couple  with  my  professional  dutj^  and  that,  set  at  ease  on 

of  letters  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  author,  the  score  of  providmg  fi)r  Inj  fiunily,  I  had  more  re- 

The  story  itself  is  relative  to  the  stirring  scenes  in  fpectability  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubUo,  more  freedom  of 

the  war  of  La  Vendue,  during  the  French  Revolu-  ^°*l"^h^^  suns^ne  of  mmd,  than  I  coiOd  have  had 

tion,  and  contains  many  exciting  and    highly-  with  all  the  uncertamty  dependence  tmd  precanoio 

*   i_^                    m.    •'i ^    ? J    i*uT„  provision  which  are  the  lot  of  men  of  literature  who 


irr^pilarities 

A^  »v  www^gv  .».p»««,,  *  B.»w.<w.>  ..v^^,  ««-«  intention  of 

like  sketches  of  the  exiled  Royal  Family  are  vigor-  repressing  all  tendency  to  such  eccentricities  in  future, 

ous  and  graphic.     The  novel   is  a  posthumous  Take  my  advice,  and  carry  your  self-oontrol  a  little 

work,  published  for  the  benefit  of  a  widow  and  further.     Reconcile  yourself  with  your  &ther,  and 

young  family  ;  therefore,if  censure  were  even  mer-  subdue  your  inclinations  to  his.    Your  road  to  dii- 

ited,  benevolence  would  neutralize  the  gall  of  crit-  tinotion  will  be  as  easy  Arom  the  oounting-hooae  as 

iciam  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness  ;  but  the  from  a  Welsh  valley,  foft  the  world  does  not  ask  wUn 

story  possesses  more  than  average  merit,  and  must  hut  what  a  man  writes.    You  will  acquire  a  stea4T 

eratify  all  who  peruse  it  income,  and  m  all  probability  an  honorable  mdepend- 

Mr.  Deacon  was  long  a  distinguished  contributor  «°«.®»  ^"^^  "^^^^  yP"^  ^^  ^  gray ,  youmay  hiy  it  on 

to  various  periodicals     In  his  early  life  he  met  tS^r.^l!?^^ ^"^  ^'^^^^^'l^J^^ 

...  H].  .  .  i.  X  u*  u'x*  fi.  recollection  that  you  have  discharged  the  duty  of  a 
with  several  disappointmente  to  his  ambitious  ht-  ^  ^^  ^^[^  ^^  ^  piedomina^taste  to  L  wiD 
erary  hopes,  and  sulking  with  the  world  retired  ^^  ^^  ^^  I^  I  ^  y^^  ^^  interfteenee 
into  North  Wales.  At  last,  he  addressed  Sir  Wal-  ^^^  y^  ]^^]y  to  be  of  use,  I  have  so  much  regard 
tor  Scott,  telling  him  his  doubts,  his  fears,  and  his  for  your  situation  as  a  younr  gentieman  of  talents, 
position.  Sir  Walter's  reply  contains  so  much  who  seems  too  much  disposed  to  give  way  to  a  gen- 
excellent  advice  and  kind  feeling,  that  we  are  in-  erous  but  irregular  love  of  fiteratnre,  and  so  muoh 
duced  to  give  it  entire,  and  wo  can  but  wish  that  for  that  of  your  father,  whose  Ibelings  I  can  judge  of 
every  young  author  met  with  such  a  judicious  men-  by  making  his  ease  my  own,  that  if  you  ohoose  to  give 
tor,  and  received  the  counsel  as  wisely : —  ™o  &  durection  and  your  permisnon,  I  would  take  the 

liberty  to  write  to  your  fkther  and.  try  to  make  up 

MB.  SCOTT  TO  MB.  PEACON.  matters  botwlxt  you,  an  iutmsion  which  my  years  and 

a'       T        •     1               1   4      1    A       J  situation  might  perhaps  induce  him  to  excuse. 

8.r  -I  received  your  packet  only  two  days  since.  pe^h^^i,  Y  ^fhaTe  exceeded  the  luniU  of 

and  by  this  may  apologue  for  any  delay  in  reply  as  ^     ^  J^'    ^^^    '^            ^^  ^^  ,.^j            ,„j^^ 

it  happened  to  be  «f dfessed  to  my  house  in  Mm-  .    J^^^ .            ^     .^^    l,„t         ^^f  ^,„ 

burgfi.    The  fovorable  idea  I  am  inclined  to  form  of  ^  .  ^^^  ^^  ^  most  sincerely  kind,  as  an  ««- 

your  talents,  from  the  specimen  you  have  sent  me,  '                                   ■  "^ 

induces  me  to  regret  much  that  I  see  no  chimce  of  my  »                       ^^^  ^^^^.^^^        ^ 

being  useful  to  you  m  the  way  you  point  at     I  have  y^^^  wdl-wisher  and  humble  servant, 

no  connection  with  Mr.  Blackwood's  Magazme  in  the  (Signed)                           Waltkb  Soon. 

way  of  recommendation  or  otherwise,  nor  do  I  know  Abbotrford.  neSr  Melbom,  N.  B. 

by  whom  it  is  conducted,  imless  it  be  by  Mr.  Black-  Sept^  1821. 

wood  himself.     I  know  him,  however,  sufficiently  to 

send  him  your  productions,  but  I  dare  hardly  augur  P.  S. — ^Your  proposal  to  go  to  South  America  I 

any  very  favorable  result.     London,  the  great  mart  cannot  but  consider  as  a  circuitous  and  protracted 

of  literature,  as  of  everything  else,  is  the  only  place  mode  of  suicide,  rendered  more  guilty  than  the  or- 

where  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  support  himself  by  dinary  mode,  by  the  chance  of  your  being  engaged  in 

periodical  writings.    In  our  country  an  editor  can  some  scenes  of  violenoe  to  others  before  you  beoome  a 

get  so  much  gratuitous  and  voluntary  assistance,  that  victim  yourself. 

he  hardly  cares  to  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  ^  

a  regular  corps  of  laborers.     I  shall  be  happy  if  Mr. 

Blackwood  makes  a  distinction  in  yotir  £ivor,  were  Loss  not  the  glory  of  the  sun  by  always  seekiBg  to 


count  the  spots  upon  it. 

It  betrays  a  greater 
AMrd:  Golborn.  patience  rather  than  with  wit 


*  Annette  ;  a  Tale.     By  William  Frederiok  Deacon. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Hob.  Sir  T.  N.  Tal-       It  betrays  a  greater  soul  to  answer  a  satire  witk 
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Trom  HoK*>  Instructor. 
WHO   WAS  JUNIUS  1 

Wb  fear  that  some  readers  maj  turn  awaj  from 
these  pases  with  alarm,  if  not  with  disgust,  when 
they  notice  the  title  of  the  present  article.  ^*  Tell 
OS  who  was  Junius,  indeea !  As  well  pretend  to 
square  the  circle.  As  well,  and  better  oy  a  thou- 
sand times,  revive  the  old  puzzle  of  the  Iron  Mask, 
and  afiect  to  settle  our  opinions  thereanent.  Bat- 
ter awake  the  manes  or  King  Jamie,  and  assume 
to  remove  all  doubt  from  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy. 
Better  attempt  to  assure  us  about  the  Kraken,  or 

the  Sea-serpent.     Better "    But  there  is  no 

end  to  the  **  betters  '*  which  may  possibly  be 
emitted  on  this  theme.  Of  this  we  are  fully  con- 
scious, and  yet  venture  to  ask  a  hearios  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  Junius.  Our  chief  plea  or  apol- 
ogy is,  that,  after  bavins  wavered  for  many  and 
many  a  day,  like  the  vrnole  world,  we  ourselves 
have  at  last  come  to  a  clear  and  definite  conclusion 
respecting  old  Nominis  UmJbra,  that  memorable 
*' shadow  of  a  name."  Our  individual  opinion 
may,  indeed,  be  of  little  conseauence ;  but  it  is 
still  something  to  have  attained  to  settled  views 
on  this  point,  seeing  that  the  very  men  who  have 
arsued,  and  written  books,  on  one  and  another 
side,  have  uniformly  doubted  (if  not  actually  dis- 
believed) the  soundness  of  their  own  averments. 
Every  man  of  them  has  been  at  sea,  and  flounder- 
ing, plainly  and  unmistakably. 

Proceeding  on  the  principle  that  every  writer  of 
popular  literature  should  start  ab  initio ^  and  con- 
sider his  readers  entirely  ignorant  of  the  matter  to 
bo  discussed,  we  may  (though  here  it  is  stretching 
the  point)  state,  preliminarily,  that  **  Junius'* 
was  the  name  or  signature  adopted  by  a  writer, 
who  published,  at  intervals  between  1709  and 
1772,  a  series  of  Political  Letters  on  the  leading 
questions  and  men  of  that  day.  They  appeared  in 
the  newspaper  called  the  **  Public  Advertiser," 
and  attracted  immense  attention,  partly  from  the 
high  position  of  the  characters  assailed  (among 
whom  was  (George  III.  himself),  and  still  more 
from  their  brilliancy  of  style ;  their  boldness  of 
tone,  and  the  tremendous  severity  of  the  invectives 
conveyed  in  them.  The  letters  are  still  models  of 
that  species  of  writing,  though  it  has  since  risen  to 
such  a  point  of  excellence  generally,  as  would 
greatly  weaken  the  force  of  any  similar  phe- 
nomena, if  appearing  in  our  day.  However,  from 
the  monarch  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  all 
men  were  impressed  deeply  at  the  time  by  the 
letters  of  Junius,  the  mystery  attending  their 
authorship  adding  largely  to  their  influence.  It 
was  a  mystery  at  the  moment,  and  remains  a 
puzzle  still.  Not  even  the  publisher,  Woodfall, 
knew  who  his  correspondent  was,  or,  at  least,  not 
oertainly.  Yet  all  the  world  felt  the  letters  to  be 
the  work  of  no  common  man.  Their  most  remark- 
able feature,  indeed,  was  the  intimate  familiarity 
with  high  people  and  official  life  which  they  so 
ol'jarly  evinced.  **  A  traitor  in  the  camp!"  was 
the  cry  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  period. 
Hence,  it  occurred  that  almost  every  person  of 
talent  and  eminence  then  living  fell,  or  has  since 
fallen,  more  or  less  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
Junius.  But  his  own  words  to  WoodftUl  have  as 
yet  proved  true.  **  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  you  or  anybody  else  should  know  me,  unless 
[  make  myself  known."  He  adds,  that  he  never 
will  do  so.  <*  I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my 
secret,  and  it  shall  die  with  me.***    If  it  has  not 


died  with  him,  he,  at  least,  has  gone  to  the  gravo 
without  its  divulgement  by  himself.  But  there 
may  still  be  circumstantial  evidence  sufficient  to 
betray  him,  in  despite  of  all  his  secretive  care 

The  reader,  of  course,  remembers  the  twelve 
years'  riddle  of  '*The  Great  Unknown."  How 
silly  all  the  fuss  on  that  subject  appears  now ! 
There  is  no  one  but  sees  that  Sir  Walter  Scott 
must  have  been  the  man,  simply  because  no  other 
existing  human  creature  coiila  have  written  the 
Waverley  Novels.  Much  in  the  same  way,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  will  the  Junius  riddle  be  ulti- 
mately viewed.  There  lived  but  one  man,  in  those 
times,  from  whom  the  famous  letters  could  possi- 
bly have  emanated.  That  man  was  the  elder 
William  Pitt,  ths  '^ ^reat  Earl  of  Chatham:'  The 
mere  ability  to  produce  such  letters,  it  may,  in- 
deed, be  granted,  might  lie  in  others  of  the  epoch, 
as  in  Edmund  Burke,  for  example,  or,  perhaps.  Sir 
Philip  Francis  ;  but  for  the  grand  causes  of  their 
production,  and  of  the  mystery  maintained,  as 
well  as  of  other  essential  circumstances  in  th^ 
business,  we  can  find  no  perfect  solvent  reasoos, 
unless  we  turn  the  authorsnip  upon  Lord  Chatham 
himself.  More  especially,  in  his  case  only  can  we 
discover  sufficient  grounds  for  the  long-continued 
secrecy,  which  is,  to  say  the  truth,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  all.  The  epistles  were  singu- 
larly able  ones,  certainly,  and  we  should  scout  the 
idea  of  ascribing  them  to  any  save  individuals 
known  to  ba  of  singular  ability ;  but  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  rich  in  political 
pons,  ana,  as  observed,  we  might  bo  willing  to 
admit  either  a  Burke  or  a  Francis  to  have  Seen 
capable  of  emitting  such  compositions.  But 
Burke  disavowed  them,  and  Francis  would  have 
avowed  them,  sooner  or  later  in  his  life.  To  find 
an  explanation  of  the  pertinacious  concealment, 
in  short,  we  must  cast  our  glance  in  another 
direction  ;  and  we  shall  find  no  perfect  satisfaction 
unless  we  rest  it  on  the  **  Great  Commoner,"  or 
him  once  so  called.  . 

This  may  be  deemed  by  some  a  hasty  conclu- 
sion, consioering  the  hosts  of  persons  to  whom  the 
Letters  of  Junius  have  been  ascribed.  Volumee 
on  volumes,  absolutely,  have  been  written  in 
favor  of  the  several  claims  of  Colonel  Barr^, 
Fidmund  Burke,  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Charles 
Lloyd,  Henry  Flood,  Henry  Grattan,  Sir  William 
Jones,  Richard  Glover,  John  Wilkes,  John  Home 
Tooke,  Horace  Walpole,  Edward  Gibbon,  W.  G. 
Hamilton,  General  Lee,  M.  de  Lolme,  Laohlao 
Macleane,  Samuel  Dyer,  George  and  James  Ghren- 
ville.  Lords  Chesterfield,  Shelbume,  Camden, 
Ashburton,  Temple,  and  Louehborougb,  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  several  others,  all  of  them 
men  of  note  or  rank.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  too^ 
has  always  had  some  supporters.  Sir  Philip  Fran- 
cis, however,  and  Lord  George  ^aflerwaras  Vis- 
count) Sackville,  have  more  steadily  kept  the  field 
than  any  of  these  foregoing  candidates.  It  is 
wonderful,  at  the  same  time,  what  an  amount  of 
literary  and  scholarly  labor  has  been  devoted  to 
the  support  or  examination  of  their  various  claims, 
the  very  weakest  not  excepted.  Though  some  of 
the  men  named  were  not  strikingly  or  publicly 
eminent,  the  entire  list  shows  the  general  convic- 
tion that  Junius  was  to  be  songht  for  in  the  ablest 
quarters.  The  publisher,  Wood&U — who  really 
seems  to  have  suspected  the  true  man--conduotea 
himself  towards  him,  in  their  regulated  and  mystic 
correspondence,  with  as  much  deference  as  he 
coiUd  hftTO  sI^owh;  ta  ft  OMmareh.    The  very  ooft- 
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oealznent,  so  sdduloosly  kept  up,  shows  that  therd 
was  something  of  the  first  moment  to  conceal. 
The  veil  was  not  that  of  affected  coyness,  but  a 
Teil  meant  really  to  hide;  and  it  has,  at  least, 
maintained  a  mystery,  though  in  our  opinion  it 
constitutes,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  key  to  its 
own  reo^ssGS.  No  pains  are  needed  to  conceal  an 
ohjoct  of  petty  hulk ;  Junius  must  have  been  a 
great  tfun^ — much  ^eater  than  a  Boyd,  a  Lloyd, 
or  a  Macleanc.  This  is  the  true  scent  to  follow 
up. 

The  claims  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  to  tlio  author- 
ship of  Junius  have  genenlly  been  preferred  to  all 
others,  and  not  without  plausible  roasons.  They 
have  been  thus  stated  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Mdcaulay,  in 
an  article  in  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  so  ably 
penned,  that  it  was  for  a  time  thought  to  have 
settled  the  question :  "As  to  the  position,  pur- 
suits, and  connections  of  Junius,  the  following  are 
the  most  important  facts  which  can  be  considered 
as  clearly  proved :  first,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary  of  state's 
office  ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  ;icquainted 
with  the  business  of  tlie  war  office  ;  thirdly,  that 
be  attended  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
took  notes  of  speeches,  particularly  of  speeches 
of  Lord  Otiatham  ;  fourthly,  that  he  bitterly  re- 
sented the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier  to  the 
place  of  deputy  secretiry  at  war ;  and,  fifthly,  that 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord 
Holland."  Now,  Francis,  says  Mr.  Macaulay, 
was  personally  in  botli  the  home  and  war  offices, 
took  notes  of  speeches,  certiunly  resigned  his  place 
because  of  Mr.  Chamier,  and,  finally,  was  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Holland  to  public  life.  "  Here  are 
five  marks  that  ou^ht  to  be  found  in  Junius,  and 
they  are  all  five  found  in  Francis.  Wo  do  not 
believe  that  more  than  two  of  them  cin  be  found 
in  any  other  person  whatever."  So  reasons  Mr. 
Mac:iulay  ;  and  ho  adds,  that  the  handwriting  of 
Junius  (which  has  been  preserved)  is  like  that  of 
Francis,  "disguised."  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay concludes,  that  the  oxteroal  evidence  on  the 
ride  of  Francis  might "  sustain  a  verdict  in  a  civil, 
nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding." 

This  dictum  certainly  comes  from  high  author- 
ity, and  it  is  of  decisive  weight  against  most  of 
the  pseudo-Juniuses  put  forward ;  but  it  is  of  little 
or  no  weight  against  the  claim  of  Lord  Chatham. 
All  that  could  or  can  bo  said,  indeed,  in  favor  of 
the  claim  of  Francis,  in  the  matter  of  official 
knowledge  and  experience,  might  and  may  be  said, 
with  tenfold  force,  in  respect  of  the  great  earl.  He 
had,  at  that  date,  obtained  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  both  war  offices  and  peace  offices.  As 
observed,  however,  the  test  of  Mr.  Macaulay  as- 
suredly confutes  the  pretensions  of  three-fourths 
of  the  (involuntary)  claimants  of  the  honors  of 
Junius.  Mr.  Burke,  in  fact,  took  himself  from 
the  field  by  a  dbtinct  denial.  Qibbon,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  Horace  Walpole,  and  others  of  the 
more  eminent  claimants,  fulfilled  few  or  none  of 
the  requisites  for  making  up  (and  out)  a  Junius, 
and  have  long  since  been  given  up.  Admitting 
Uie  ability  in  all  of  their  cases  (ana  it  is  a  liberal 
admission),  they  had  not  the  opportunities  neces- 
sary ;  and  some  of  the  parties  named  had  even 
diea  while  Junius  continued  ¥nriting.  It  is  re- 
markable enough,  that  some  of  the  most  insignifi- 
Ciuit  of  the  lot  have  been  ths  most  obstinately 
argued  for — as,  for  example,  Charles  Lloyd,  private 
secretary  to  George  Grenville.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr 
has  left  bis  opinion  on  veoord  in  fiiyor  of  this 


gentleman.  "  I  tell  you,  peremptorily,"  says  th« 
doctor  to  a  friend, "  that  the  real  Junius  was  Lloyd.'* 
But  Parr  was  no  great  conjurer  in  the  matter  oX 
literary  puz/.les,  as  he  showed  when  he  treated  a^ 
genuine  the  wretched  Shakspeare-forgeries  of  thrt 
boy  Ireland.  Lloyd  had  literally  no  pretensions 
to  the  honors  of  Junius,  saving  what  arose  from 
tlie  fact  that  old  "  Umbra  Nominis  "  always  spoke 
well  of  George  Grenville,  and  that  he  (Lloyd) 
died  about  the  time  that  Junius  ceased  to  write. 
Another  comparatively  insignificant  personage — 
General  Lee — was  once  the  wvorite  in  t!io  Junius 
field.  The  weight  of  evidence  in  his  favor  rested 
mainly  on  the  admission  of  the  real  letter- writer, 
that  Loe  (who  published  some  epistles  under  the 
signature  of  Junius  Americanus)  was  plainly  '*  a 
man  of  abilities."  That  is  the  entire  evidence  for 
Lloyd  and  Loo  ;  and  from  these  examples  our  readers 
may  giin  s)mo  idea  of  the  petty  threads  tliat  were 
griisped  at,  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  tlirough 
them  the  Junian  labyrinth.  The  inquirers,  in 
these  oases,  were  led  to  look  in  precisely  the 
wrong  direction,  and  to  assume  that  comparative 
insignificance  in  the  writer  of  the  letters  could 
alone  explain  the  mystery  of  their  authorship.  It 
Wiis,  on  the  contrary,  unless  we  err  much,  the  Tory 
greatness  of  the  writer  that  rendered  secrecy  so 
necessary  from  the  first,  and  enabled  him  t)  main- 
tain it  t)  tlie  List.  Of  all  the  men  named,  more- 
over, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  single  one 
(saving  only  one)  going  out  of  the  world  without 
claiming,  and  claiming  with  pride,  the  authorship 
of  Junius,  or  leaving  behind  him,  at  least,  clear 
proofs  of  his  right.  To  think  of  any  obscure  per- 
son not  doing  so,  seems  to  us  ridiculou<<.  Edmund 
Burke,  indeed,  might  have  kept  on  the  veil,  hav- 
ing latterly  accepted  a  pension  from  George  IH.  ; 
but  he  solemnly  disclaimed  the  epistles  in  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  his 
word  might  he  taken,  even  were  it  not  supported 
(}is  it  is)  by  other  evidence  of  weight.  iBurke 
alone,  we  repeat,  of  all  the  ordinary  band  of  pre- 
sumed Juniusos,  had  intelligible  reasons  for  con- 
cealing the  authorship  at  his  decease,  or  could 
afford  to  throw  away  such  a  passport  to  literofy 
immortality.  Let  this  latter  point  be  weighed 
well.  The  real  Junius  must  have  been  of  such  a 
stamp,  standing,  and  name  among  men,  that  hm 
could  let  go  without  a  grudge  the  renown  due  to 
these  remarkable  letters ;  or  rather,  indeed,  a  per- 
son placed  so  high  as  to  feel  that  they  would  Dot 
impair  his  otherwise  acquired  repute.  Burice 
being  (by  himself)  sot  aside,  there  is  but  one 
other  personage,  of  all  on  whom  suspicion  baa 
over  fallen,  who  can  be  said  to  answer  these  con- 
ditions— and  that  man  is  Lord  Chatham. 

Sir  Philip  Francis  died,  and  "  made  no  sign." 
He  lived  up  to  1818,  thoroughly  conscious,  of 
course,  of  tne  position  in  which  he  stood  in  rela- 
tion to  this  great  enigma  of  literary  history.  H« 
had  been  in  India,  and  had  returned  with  a  per- 
fect and  unassailable  independence.  In  the  latter 
years  of  Sir  Philip,  George  III.,  though  still  alive, 
was  past  feeling  or  resenting  injuries  from  man  ; 
and  all  the  GraKons  and  Mansficlds,  erst  assdled 
by  Junius,  had  long  been  in  their  graves.  The 
liCtters  had  become,  in  truth,  matters  of  curiosity 
merely,  and  had  ceased  to  excite  deep  pers  >.)  •] 
interest  in  any  one  living.  Even  George  Iv". 
(Prince  Regent  in  1818)  would  scarcely  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  expend  one  royal  frown  on 
Junius,  had  ha  discoverea  himself.  "Moreover,  Sir 
Philip  Francis  was  ambitious  to  excess,  up  to  hit 
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<}yiDg  day,  of  literary  fame,  and  never  devauldcd 
(as  tue  emphatic  Scottish  word  goes)  from  writine 
pamphlets  and  letters  of  all  sorts,  and  on  all 
subjects.  Yet  did  he  die,  as  said,  and  make  no 
sign.  He  had  made  no  great,  or,  at  least,  no 
brilliant  reputation  by  his  avowed  writings  ;  and 
the  settled  fame  of  Junius  was  exactly  what  he 
might  have  been  supposed  eagerly  to  covet.  He 
had,  besides,  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  (to 
speak  the  plain  truth),  as  Burke  perhaps  had 
done,  in  accepting  a  regal  pension.  He  had 
nothing  to  fear,  if  the  whole  truth  had  been  re- 
vealed. Accordingly,  taking  all  these  things  in 
a  common-sense  light,  we  cannot  imagine  a 
shadow  of  a  reason  for  the  perseverance  of  irancis 
in  silence.  That  he  did  persevere,  however,  is 
determined  by  some  late  revelations  of  Lord 
Campbell.  His  lordship,  it  seems,  applied  to 
Lrfidy  Francis,  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  ;  and  the 
lady  declared,  that  her  spouse  had  never  said, 
even  to  her,  that  he  was  Junius.  It  is  to  his 
credit ;  for  he  assuredly  was  not  the  man. 

The  claims  of  Lord  George  Sackville  (or  Ger- 
maine),  best  known  as  Viscount  Sackville,  may 
be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  man  of 
some  talent,  early  embittered  by  mischances  as  a 
soldier,  and  afterwards  recognized  as  worthy  of  a 
secretaryship  of  state.  Nothing  in  the  world, 
however,  could  have  fixed  the  honor  (or  the 
odium)  of  the  Junius  letters  upon  him,  if  he  had 
not  chanced  to  be,  in  his  earlier  career,  a  disap- 

fiointed  man,  only  done  partial  justice  to  in  the  end. 
le  never  showed  either  the  talent  or  the  spirit 
requisite  to  make  up  such  a  being  as  Junius.  His 
position  only,  we  repeat,  rendered  him  a  tolerable 
party  to  settle  upon,  m  the  course  of  the  efforts  made 
to  solve  this  literary  and  historical  conundrum. 

Back  we  come  again,  in  search  of  some  one  of 
first-rate  consequence,  in  his  day  and  generation, 
who  corresponds  to  all  that  is  desired  in  Junius  ; 
and  still  that  single  man  is  Chatham.  Let  the 
reader  attend  here  to  the  history  of  the  case. 
The  boast  of  Junius,  that  he  alone  possessed  his 
secret,  is  disproved  by  absolute  facts.  The  exist- 
ing material  of  his  correspondence  clearly  shows, 
that  at  least  two  persons  (if  not  more)  were 
engaged  either  in  its  composition  or  transcrip- 
tion. One  of  the  hands-of-writ,  indeed,  is  that 
of  a  lady.  Think  of  Junius  being  a  lady  !  The 
idea  is  absurd  ;  and  therefore  the  famous  episto- 
larian  only  made  an  empty  (though  not  purpose- 
less) vaunt,  when  he  said  that  he  was  **  the  sole 
depositary  of  his  secret."  It  was  a  ruse — though 
a  nisc,  as  after  circumstances  have  proved,  prac- 
tised by  a  master  of  strategy,  and  destined  so  far 
to  success.  But  the  truth  will  come  out  at  last ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  already  **  looming  "  in  the  view, 
not  to  sav  *'  in  the  distance." 

There  exist  but  two  objections  of  moment  to 
the  conelubion  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was 
Junius.  The  first  is,  that  the  latter  attacked  the 
*'  Great  Commoner  " — indeed,  mode  the  attack  in 
the  very  first  letter  known  to  have  come  from  his 
pen,  though  the  signature  then  adopted  was  that 
of  ''  Poplicola."  The  letters  published  under  that 
name,  however,  form  a  key  almost,  in  our  opinion, 
to  the  Junius  secret.  They  were  fingering  feelers, 
put  forth  to  test  the  public  pulse ;  and  the  whole 
hand  by  and  by  followed,  in  the  shape  of  a  doubled 
fist,  striking  right  and  left.  The  Junian  affiur 
was  obviously  one  of  cool  design  from  first  to  last ; 
and  what  preliminary  mode  of  concealment  oould 
be  devised  more  Ukcly  to  efiect  the  end  in  view, 
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than  an  assault  by  Chatham  on  Chatham  himself? 
Besides,  the  injury  was  completely  nullified,  lon^p 
before  the  close  of  the  epistolary  series,  bv  manifold 
admissions  of  the  justice  and  greatness  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham's policy.  If  we  look  closely  at  the  mode  in 
which  Chatham  is  spoken  of  by  Junius,  we  shall 
see,  in  fact,  that  the  attacks  on  him  were  just  of 
the  very  kind  calculated  to  ward  off  suspicion, 
without  seriously  lowering  the  party  assailed. 
His  **  gout  "  is  sneered  at ;  he  is  condemned  for 
joining  himself  with  Bute  ;  he  is  even  styled  a 
^*  lunatic ;"  but,  when  all  is  summed  up,  it  will  be 
found  that  his  honor,  his  public  services,  and  his 
genius,  are  never  once  really  called  in  question. 
The  politics  of  Junius  are  precisely  the  old  whig 
politics  of  Chatham.  If  Junius  varied  (as  on  the 
American  war),  so  did  Chatham.  The  letter- writer, 
in  short,  always  talks  of  himself  as  if  with  the  chan- 
ces of  discovery  hanging  over  his  head,  and  both 
blames  and  praises  with  studied  finesse.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  might  early  and  easily  have  been  detected  as 
**  the  Great  Unknown,"  bv  his  non-allusions  to  him- 
self. Chatham  played  a  oolder  game,  having  more 
serious  work  on  hand.  He  spoke  of  himseu  with 
apparent  freedom  ;  and  with  good  reason.  His 
very  life  hung  on  the  maintenance  of  his  secret. 
Ay,  gentle  readers !  we  of  the  current  time  may 
marvel  at  the  Junius  mystery,  sitting  at  ease  bj 
our  firesides  :  but  had  Junius  not  kept  up  that 
mystery  with  care  in  his  time,  his  *'  Letter  to  the 
King  "  might  alone  have  cost  him  his  head.  At 
all  events,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  minister  whom 
he  pilloried  so  fearfully,  would  hai^e  taken  some 
pains  to  send  him  to  the  scafi^ld.  Human  beings 
have  always  strong  reasons  for  strong  actions. 
Junius  wrote  under  cover  perforce.  He  himself 
says,  that,  if  detected,  he  knew  that  ho  should 
not  be  allowed  to  survive  **  three  days,"  or,  at 
least,  might  expect  instantly  to  be  **  attainted  by 
bill."  These  words  alone  suffice  to  betniy  the 
greatness  and  high  place  of  the  man.  For  the 
continued  preservation  of  the  secret,  we  must  look 
to  other  motives  and  causes. 

The  second  argument  of  moment  a^inst  thm 
suppnosition  of  Lord  Chatham  being  Junius,  hinges 
on  his  relation  to  parties  attacked  in  the  letters, 
on  his  holding  place  with  them,  and  so  forth. 
AU  this  reasoning  may  be  answered  in  the  memor- 
able words  of  Grattan,  descriptive  of  the  elder 
Pitt :  **  The  secretary  stood  a/one.  His  august 
mind  over-awed  majesty. "  It  is  farther  said,  that 
he  was  '*  overbearing,  persuasive,  and  impractica- 
ble." This  is  the  character  of  the  man  who  alond 
could  have  written  the  letters  of  Junius.  If  we 
are  told,  again,  that  such  or  such  a  personage, 
vituperated  by  Junius,  was  the  friend  of  Chatham, 
we  shall  just  go  on  to  quote  Grattan:  *'The 
ordinary  feelings  which  make  life  amiable  and  in- 
dolent were  unknown  to  him.  No  state  chicanery, 
no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  sunk  him  to 
the  vulgar  level  of  the  great."  If  we  are  further 
informs,  that,  while  Junius  was  engaged  in 
writing  busily,  Chatham  was  laid  up  with  excru- 
ciating fits  of  the  gout,  we  shall  cite  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, who,  in  a  letter  of  1768,  says  :  **  Some 
say  he  (Lord  Chatham)  has  a  fit  of  the  gout, 


objections  to  the  hypothesis  here  adopted  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  easily  disposed  of,  or,  if  not  easily, 
may  be  referred  to  the  i^tifices  necessary  to  keep 
np  the  Janiiu  mystery. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
sopposition  that  Chatham  was  Junius  is  strong, 
most  convincingly  strong.  Every  one  whom 
Junius  assailed  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul — 
for  lieht  and  passing  strokes,  as  has  been  said, 
must  1)0  lookea  on  as  mere  subterfuges — may  bo 
shown  to  have  been  hateful,  from  one  or  another 
cause,  to  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  certainly,  what 
Johnson  liked,  *'  a  ^ood  hater/'  Nor  is  there  a 
sinde  individual  praised  with  obvious  heartiness 
by  Junius,  who  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  a 
close  and  true  friend  of  Chatham.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  Mansfield,  two  of  the  leading 
victims  of  Junius,  had  drawn  on  themselves  the 
deep  dislike  of  the  '*  Great  Commoner.'*  Wilkes 
has  left  it  on  record,  that  the  latter  personally 
told  him,  *'  the  king  (George  III.,  another  victim) 
was  the  fidsest  hypocrite  in  Europe . ' '  Again ,  the 
Grenvilles — for  '*  always  speaking  well "  of  whom 
Junius  was  thought  by  Parr  to  have  been  Charles 
Lloyd — ^were  actually  the  near  relatives  of  Lord 
Chatham.  In  short,  the  politics  of  Junius  were, 
in  the  main,  those  of  William  Pitt,  and  alike  also 
were  their  friendships  and  enmities.  At  the  same 
time,  allowances  are  always  to  be  made  for  seem- 
ing discrepancies,  in  consideration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  secrecy.  Some  readers  mav 
think  that  we  ask  too  much  in  begging  for  such 
allowanoes.  Let  them  remember  that  Junius 
avowedly  wrote  with  the  halter  hanging  over  his 
head,  or  the  axe  before  his  eves  ;  and  that  decep- 
tion on  his  part  was  needful  in  the  extreme. 
Being  so,  it  was  practised  by  him  with  such  skill, 
as  to  have  hitherto  hidden  his  name  itself  from 
the  world. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  our  present  theory  be- 
comes more  and  more  weighty,  when  the  opinions 
of  contemporaries  respecting  Junius  are  consid- 
ered. Sir  Philip  Francis,  if  he  wrote  the  famous 
letters,  must  have  written  them  betwixt  the  ages 
of  twenty-seven  and  thirty-two.  He  had  at  that 
time  been  for  some  years  in  the  offices  of  state, 
as  a  head  clerk,  and  was  certainly  a  man  of 
prMnise.  But  would  Burke,  and  Home  Tooke, 
and  Wilkes,  and  Draper,  all  of  whom  certainly 
suspected  the  true  letter- writer,  have  spoken  of 
him  as  they  did,  holding  him  to  be  no  more  than 
young  Philip  Francis  ?  The  thing  is  incredible* 
Burke  deemed  Junius  worthy  of  an  attack  in 
Parliament,  and  an  attack  in  his  loftiest  style. 
**  After  carrying  our  royal  eagle  in  his  pounces 
(said  he,  speakmg  of  the  famous  letter-writer), 
and  dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  laid  you  (the 
senate)  prostrate.  King,  lords,  and  commons, 
are  but  the  sport  of  his  fury."  The  words  of 
Wilkes  are  still  more  remarkable.  '*I  do  not 
mean  to  indulge  in  the  impertinent  curiosity  of 
finding  out  the  most  important  secret  of  our  time 
— the  author  of  Junius.     I  will  not  attempt,  with 

Frofane  hands,  to  tear  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary, 
will  be  content  to  worship  him  in  clouds  and 
darkness."  The  popular  English  idol  of  the  hour 
would  never  have  spoken  thus  of  a  presumed 
Francis.  Home  Tooke,  the  "  Parson  Home  "  of 
Junius,  speaks  with  equal  respect,  while  he  points 
to  the  mark  more  directly.  *^  The  darioiess  in 
which  Junius  has  shrouded  himself  has  not  con- 
cealed him.  Because  Lard  Chatham  has  been 
ill-treated  by  the  king,  and  treacherously  betrayed 
hj  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  latter  is  to  be  the 
pillow  on  which  Junius  will  rest  all  his  resent- 
ments." Sir  William  Draper,  even  when  strug- 
gling on  the  *'  bed  of  torture  "  to  which  Jumna 
(86  the  poor  knight  himself  said)  had  bound  him,  I 


evinces  a  perfect  consciousness  that  he  was  deal- 
ing with  an  enemy  mighty  otherwise  than  through 
the  mere  letters  published  by  Woodfall.  All  the 
able  persons  of  tne  time,  in  short,  in  speaking  of 
Junius,  show  that  they  conceived  him  in  their 
hearts  to  be  a  man  of  the  very  highest  note — a 
man  of  such  note,  in  truth,  that  the  names  of 
neither  Earl  Temple,  nor  the  Earl  of  Shelbume, 
nor  Ix)rd  Ashburton,  nor  even  Ix)rd  Camden,  can 
explain  or  justify  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  his 
very  victims.  Beyond  question,  his  more  clear- 
sighted contemporaries  felt  assured  of  his  identity. 
But  he  had  covered  himself  so  closely,  that  they 
feared  to  make  the  allegation  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  allegation  would  have  perilled  the  happiness, 
if  not  tlie  life,  of  one  most  dear  to  England. 
Nay«  we  shall  go  farther.  The  king  himself, 
George  HI. ,  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant  of 
liis  assailant.  Our  opinion  is,  that  he  well  knew 
Chatham  to  be  the  man,  at  least  latterly  ;  but 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  proofs  at  command,  and 
dared  not  risk  a  public  investigation  of  uncertain 
issue.  Had  Junius  been  less  careful,  a  bill  of 
attainder  would  assuredly  have  furnished  the 
*^  last  scene  "  in  the  career  of  Chatham,  in  place 
of  that  so  ably  painted  by  Copley. 

We  have  but  one  or  two  closing  remarks  to 
make.  Had  Sir  Philip  Francis  no  share  in  the 
Junian  letters  ?  He  certainly  was  privy,  we  im- 
agine, to  the  whole  business;  and,  indeed,  ver^* 
probably  wrote  some  of  the  earlier  and  less  im- 
portant epistles.  He  had  been  private  secretary 
to  Chatham  at  one  time,  and  was  his  friend,  or 
rather  idolizing  follower,  through  life.  But  he 
was  not  Junius.  Ho  may  even  have  begun  the 
epistolary  series,  and  may  deserve  the  credit, 
perhaps,  of  having  sug^sted  the  idea  of  so  oper- 
ating on  the  public  mmd.  But  still  was  he  not 
**  Nominis  Umbra  "  himself.  In  answering  the 
queries  of  Lord  Campbell,  Lady  Francis,  while 
owning  that  Sir  Philip  never  called  himself  Junius 
to  her,  assumes,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  that 
mystic  being,  but  adds,  that,  after  he  had  begun 
the  letters,  a  '*  new  and  powerful  ally  "  came  to 
his  assistance.  The  whole  mvstery  is  here  laid 
bare.  Lord  Chatham  is  clearly  the  ally  meant, 
and  the  testimony  of  Lady  Francis,  therefore, 
founded  on  the  revelations  oi' her  husband,  may  be 
held  as  fully  establishing  our  present  hypothesis. 

But  why  did  Chatham  leave  the  matter  a  mys- 
terjT  ?  Admitting  that  secrecy  was  necessary 
during  his  entire  life,  why  did  he  not  take  steps 
for  its  subsequent  disclosure?  That  he  did  not 
do  so,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  that  he,  and 
he  only,  was  Junius.  The  disclosure  of  the  secret 
would  have  given  fresh  fame  to  any  other  man  of 
the  time,  but  it  would  have  lessened,  rather  than 
increased,  the  reputation  of  Chatham.  Moreover, 
George  HI.  was  then  but  entCAMng  on  his  long 
reign,  and  William  Pitt  the  younger  was  only 
starting  in  public  life.  Many  great  persons,  smitten 
by  Junius,  were  also  in  existence .  For  the  sake  of 
his  son  mainly,  we  believe,  did  the  groat  earl 
take  steps  to  maintain  the  Junian  mystery  after 
his  decease.  He  may  even  have  exacted  pledges 
of  fidelity  from  those  of  his  relatives  who  were 
cognizant  of  the  truth.  The  Grenvilles,  for  ex- 
ample, made  no  sign,  though  they  knew  all,  be- 
yond question.  But  the  grand  reason  for  silence 
has  been  stated.  Had  Lord  Chatham  spoken  out 
before  the  world,  indeed,  the  pride  of  George  lU. 
would  certainly  have  revolted  against  taking  as  a 
minister  William  Pitt  the  second. 

It  has  been  said  that  many  men  seem  to  hara 
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■usp«cted  tha  Junius  secret  duriog  the  lifatime  of 
the  Barl  of  Chatham.  ObBcrve-wnat  Lord  Karnes 
aojB,  for  exumple,  in  a  note  to  his  "  Sketches  of 
Man,"  of  date  (emphn^callj  marked)  "  August, 
IT'S."  Speaking  of  tlio  fomeaters  of  civil  discord, 
"  men  terming  themselves  Britons,"  the  Scottish 
Judge  remarkg— "  Reader,  deliver  thera  over  to 
self-condemnation.  The  punishment  will  be  severe. 
Wish  them  repentance.  Extend  that  wish  to  the 
arch-lraitor,  now  on  his  death-b<^,  torn  to  pieces 
viith  hodilj  diseases,  and  still  mote  with  those  of 


Lord  C ,  If  Uum  thiok'it  en  heaian'a  bliu, 

HolU  ap  thj  faand;  m»ke  siga&l  oftb;  hope; 
Hi  did,  nod  nukea  do  Ngn  !" 
Such  are  the  vorde,  such  the  quotation,  of  Lord 
Karnes,  which  wo  have  onlj  chanced  to  notice 
since  this  article  on  Junius  was  written.  It  is 
clear  as  da;  that  Chatham  u'as  pointed  to,  and 
whj  he  WHS  pointed  to.  The  arch-traitor  had 
just  then  thrown  abroad  his  firebrand  letters  ;  and 
the  Scottish  Judge  had  no  difficultv  in  aajing 
■'Bccehomo!"  But,  consistently  wit li  the  power- 
ful character  of  Pitt,  "he  died,  and  made  no 
sign." 

?roiIl  niu  Coek'j  JonrMl. 
MADAME    DE   gtAEL. 

Arrst  LoFiSB  Gernaink  Xscker,  the  celebrated 
daughter  of  a  celebrated  fiither,  was  Ixirn  at  Paris, 
Apnl  22,  ITGG.  In  her  earliest  years  she  mani- 
fested uncommon  vivacity  of  perception  and  depth 
of  feeling;  and  at  the  age  of  eleven,  her  spriglit- 
liness,  her  self-possession,  and  the  eager  and  mtelli- 
gent  interest  which  she  took  in  atl  the  suhjects  of 
conversation,  rendered  her  (he  pet  and  the  wonder 
i:f  the  brilliant  circle  which  frequented  lier  father's 
house.  Ncckcr  himself,  though  he  delighted  in 
promoting  the  development  of  his  daughter's  tal- 
ents, was  a  watchful  critic  of  her  faults :  "  I  owe," 
said  she,  "  to  my  father's  penetration,  the  frank- 
ness of  my  disprisition,  una  the  simplicity  of  my 
mind.  lie  exposed  every  sort  of  afilctation ;  and, 
in  his  company,  I  fiirmed  the  habit  of  thinkinj;  that 
my  heart  lay  open  to  view."  She  repaid  his  care  and 
tenderness  by  u  piissionate  and  devoted  affuction, 
such  as  scarcely  seems  to  beluneto  the  relatiunship 
which  existed  hutween  Uieiu.  Tliroughout  his  life, 
the  desire  to  minister  to  his  pleasure  was  her  Bnt 
object,  and  bis  death  threw  a  permanent  shade  of 
melancholy  mer  her  spirit. 

Madlle.  Neckcr  paid  the  usual  price  of  mental 
precocity,  in  its  debilitating  eSects  upon  her  bodily 
constitution.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  serious  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  for  her  life ;  and  she 
was  sent  to  St,  Ouon,  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Pariii,  for  the  benelit  of  country  air,  with  orders 
to  abstain  from  every  species  of  severe  study. 
This  course  of  life  was  more  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  that  poetical,  ardent,  and  enthusias- 
tic temper,  which  was  the  source  of  so  much  en- 
{'oymenc,  and  so  much  distinction,  than  to  the 
labits  of  scllKHmtrol,  without  which,  such  a  temper 
is  almost  too  dangerous  to  be  called  a  blessing. 
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by  her  relation  and  nic^rapher,  ftfod.  Necker  de 
Saussure : — "  We  may  ^re  to  ourselves  Mad,  de 
Staul,  in  her  early  youth,  cnterins  with  conGdence 
upon  n  life,  which  to  her  promised  nothing  but 
happiness.  Too  benevolent  to  expect  hatred  from 
others,  too  fond  of  talent  in  otben  to  imticipale 
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the  envy  of  her  own,  she  loved  to  emit  genioa, 
enthusiasm,  and  inspiration,  and  was  herself  an 
example  of  tlioir  power." 

Endowed  with  such  qualities,  the  effect  which 
Madlle,  Necker  produced  upon  her  introduction  to 
BDcietv  was  as  brilliant  as  her  friends  could  desire, . 
though  the  eServescence  of  imagination  and  youth- 
ful spirits  sometimes  led  her  to  commit  breaches 
of  etiquette,  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
success  of  a  less  accomplished  dihulanle.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  in  1786,  she  married  the  Baron  do 
Stael  Ilolstein,  ambass^or  of  Sweden  at  the  court 
of  France,  He  was  much  the  elder,  and  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been  arranged  by  her  parents,  with 
her  acquiescence  indeed,  but  without  her  heart 
being  at  all  interested  in  the  connection.  And  we 
trace  the  effect  of  her  ruling  passion,  love  of  her 
father,  in  the  Baron  de  StaeT's  engagement  not  to 
take  her  to  reside  in  Sweden  without  her  free  coo- 
sent.  During  a  large  portion  of  their  married  lifu 
they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the  boron's 
absences  from  France ;  but  when  age  and  sickness 
weighed  him  down,  she  hastened  tu  comfort  him, 
and  his  last  hoars  (in  1802]  were  soothed  by  her 

Jresence  and  watchful  care.  By  tliis  marriage 
lad,  de  Stael  had  four  children,  of  whom  only  a 
son  and  a  daughter  survived  her ;  the  latter  became 
the  wife  of  the  Due  de  Broelie ;  the  former  inher- 
ited bis  father's  title,  und  has  won  fur  himself  a 
creditable  place  in  the  literature  of  the  age. 

At  the  bezinniug  of  the  revolution.  Mod.  da 
I  Stael  watcheu  the  new  prospects  opening  on  her 
country  with  ^yful  anticipation  ;  hut  she  was 
shocked  and  disgusted  by  Uie  ferocious  excesses 
which  endued.  Iler  love  of  liberty  was  too  sincere 
to  let  her  justify  the  policy,  or  join  the  party  of 
the  court,  but,  with  an  udmirablu  courago,  she  used 
the  powerful  influence  of  her  talents  and  her  con- 
nections to  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the  victims 
of  that  frenzied  time.  6he  arranged  n  plan  for  the 
escape  of  the  royal  family  from  the  Tuiferies  ;  and 
aRer  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  she  had  the  bold- 
ness (for  so  it  must  be  called)  to  publish  her  "  D^ 
fense  do  la  Iteine." 

Having  passed  safelv  through  the  Roign  of  Ter- 
ror, Mad.  de  Stael  hailed  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory,  in  1795,  as  the  ci 


portion  of  her  ntten^on  to  politics,  \ 
signated  as  comprehending  within  their  sphen, 
morality,  reliEion  and  literature.  Ucr  bnltiant 
convcrbation  drew  around  her  the  ablest  and  most 
accomplished  men  of  the  Fteuch  ciipit^  ;  and  in 
Paris,  where  the  public  opinion  of  France  is  oom- 
presaed  into  a  narrow  space,  wit  or  beauty  has 
always  had  an  influence  unknown  to  the  more  m- 
date  nations  of  the  north.  To  this  period  of  her 
lile  belong  the  treatises — more  interesting  as  spec- 
imens of  her  genius,  than  important  for  the  truth 
of  her  theories— 2)e  ilafiuerice  dea  Passioni  tur  U 
Bonheur  des  Indicidas  el  del  Nations,  puhliahed  in 
1796,  of  which  only  the  iirst  port,  relating  to  in- 
dividuals, was  completed ;  and  De  la  LilUrature 
amiidirie  dans  aes  Rapporti  avec  la  Inititution» 
,  Socialei,  published  in  IBOO  ; — subjects,  it  has  been 
I  truly  said,  which  demand  the  observation  and  study 
of  a  whole  life.  It  is  nob  on  tiiese,  therefore,  that 
her  fiuae  ia  based.  But  the  Utter  has  the  pe*t 
merit,  accordins  to  the  teaUmoay  of  Sir  Jamu 
Mackintoflb,  of  oeing  the  finrt  attempt  to  treat  tbe 
philoaophy  of  literary  bistoiy  upon  a  bold  and  . 
comprehensivfl  scale. 
But  she  oonld  not  aspire  to  "  direct  the  atsnii," ' 


ini'± 
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without  running  sonic  danger  of  being  caught  in 
it ;  and  it  is  probable,  as  indeed  she  herself  admits, 
that  if  she  had  foreseen  the  troubles  which  political 
influence  was  to  bring  upon  her,  she  would  have 
been  well  pleased  to  resign  all  pretension  to  it. 
At  the  end  of  1799,  Bonaparte  rose  to  power  on 
the  ruin  of  the  Directory.  That  remarkable  man 
inspired  Mad.  de  Stael  from  the  first  with  an  inde- 
scribable fear  and  dislike,  which  she  has  expressed 
throughout  her  very  interesting  work,  entitled,  Dix 
Annies  d^ Exile ;  and  as  she  saw  at  once  the  danger 
to  which  the  cause  of  rational  liberty  was  exposed 
bv  his  ambition,  and  feared  not  to  express  her  sen- 
timents, her  house  became  the  focus  of  discontent. 
Benjamin  Constant,  then  one  of  her  intimate  as- 
sociates, having  prepared  and  communicated  to  her 
a  speech  to  expose  the  dawning  tyranny  of  the 
First  Consul,  warned  her  that,  if  spoken,  it  would 
necessarily  be  followed  by  the  desertion  of  the 
brilliant  society  which  she  loved,  and  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.  She  replied,  **We  must  do  as 
we  think  right."  It  was  accordingly  pronounced 
on  the  following  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  her 
favorite  circle  was  to  assemble  at  her  own  house. 
Before  six  o'clock  she  received  ten  notes  of  excuse. 
The  speech  was  followed  by  an  intimation  from 
Fouche,  that  Mad.  de  Stael's  retirement  from  Paris 
for  a  short  time  would  be  expedient. 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  Bonaparte's  absence  upon 
the  campaign  of  Marengo,  ana  the  publication  of 
her  work  on  literature,  brought  Mad.  de  Stael  again 
into  fashion.  From  that  time  until  1802,  she  re- 
mained undisturbed,  and  divided  her  time  chiefly 
between  Paris  and  her  father's  residence  at  Coppet, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  latter  year  (in 
which  she  published  Delphine)^  her  intimacy  with 
Bemadottc  caused  the  First  Consul  to  regard  her 
with  suspicion,  though  the  dread  of  being  banished 
from  the  delights  of  Parisian  society  had  taught 
her  prudence.  **  They  pretend,"  he  said,  **  that 
she  neither  talks  politics,  nor  mentions  mo;  but  I 
know  not  how  it  happens,  that  people  seem  to  like 
me  less  after  visiting  her."  Prudence,  or  the 
warning  of  her  friends,  detained  Mad.  de  Stael  at 
Coppet  during  the  winter  of  1802-3  ;  but  when  war 
broKO  out,  and  she  thought  that  Bonaparte's  atten- 
tion was  fully  occupied  by  the  proposed  descent 
upon  England,  she  could  not  resist  the  thirst  of 
conversation  which  always  drew  her  to  Paris. 
She  did  not  venture  to  enter  the  city ;  but  she  had 
not  been  long  in  its  neighborhood,  when  she  was 
terribly  disconcerted  by  a  peremptory  order  not  to 
^pear  within  forty  leagues  of  the  metropolis. 
'Tne  rest  of  France  bad  no  attraction  for  her,  and 
-ahe  determined  to  visit  Germany.  Weimar  was 
h«r  first  place  of  abode,  where  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Goethe,  Wicland,  and  Schiller,  and, 
uader  their  auspices,  commenced  her  study  of  the 
German  language  and  literature.  In  1804,  she 
proceeded  to  Berlin  ;  but  she  was  suddenly  recalled 
to  S>iUzerIand  by  the  illness  and  death  of  M. 
Necker. 

Shortly  after,  she  visited  Italy  for  the  first  time. 
The, grand  and  solemn  remains  of  antiquity  har- 
monized with  the  melancholy  of  her  mind  ;  and  in 
this  journey  was  developed  a  love  of  art,  and,  in  a 
less  degree,  a  taste  for  scenery,  of  which  up  to  this 
time  she  -seems  to  have  been  strangely  deficient. 
The  frtiit  ,(tf  her  travels  appeared  in  Corinne^ 
written  afUr  her  return  to  Coppet  in  1805,  and 
Miblished  At  Paris  earl^  in  1807,  which  raised  her 
to  the  first 'disss  of  living  writers.  Sir  James 
JIackiDteshj.wboiaad  it  inlndia,  in  a  tnmaiaUoD, 


says — **  I  swallow  Corinne  slowly  that  I  may  taste 
every  drop.  I  prolong  my  enjoyment,  and  really 
dread  the  termination."  Dictated  by  the  same 
leading  idea  as  Vc/phine,  but  far  superior  in  depth 
and  truth  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  eloquence,  and 
genuine  poetic  ardor,  it  was  also  free  from  the 
moral  objections  to  the  former  novel.  Each  heroine, 
according  to  the  lively  author  first  quoted,  is  a 
transcript  from  the  author  herself.  *' Corinne  ib 
the  ideal  of  Mad.  de  Stael ;  Dclphine  is  her  very 
self  in  youth." 

Before  the  publication  of  Corinne^  Mnd.  de  Stael 
had  ventured  into  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  Tlie 
book  contained  nothing  hostile  to  Napoleon ;  but 
the  new  wreath  of  fame  which  tlie  author  hud 
woven  for  herself  revived  his  spleen,  and  she  soon 
received  a  peremptory  order  to  quit  France.  This 
was  a  bitter  mortification.  We  have  mentioned 
her  ruling  love  of  conversation  ;  and  to  her,  Paris 
was  the  world  ;  beyond  its  limits  life  was  vegeta- 
tion. **  Give  me  the  Rue  de  Bac,"  Siiid  she  t<> 
those  who  extolled  the  Liike  of  Geneva ;  **  I  would 
prefer  living  in  Paris  on  a  fourth  story,  with  a 
hundred  louis  a  year."  The  chief  studies  of  her 
exile  were  German  literature  and  metaphysics. 
In  1808  she  returned  to  Coppet,  to  arran<je  the 
materials  for  her  great  work  on  Germany,  llavin.r 
devoted  nearly  two  years  to  this  task,  she  went  t  > 
France  in  the  summer  of  1810,  the  decree  of  exile 
being  so  far  relaxed,  that  she  was  permitted,  ( s 
before,  to  reside  forty  leagues  from  the  capital. 
Her  principal  object  was  to  superintend  the  prints 
ing  of  her  work,  which  was  to  bo  pul>lished  at 
Paris.  After  passing  safely,  though  with  many 
alterations,  through  tne  censorship,  the  last  pr(K>*f 
was  corrected,  September  23.  Sicarcely  was  thin 
done,  and  10,000  copies  struck  off,  when  the  wholts 
impression  was  seized  and  destroved.  Mad.  de 
Stael  fortunately  was  enabled,  by  timely  wiuming, 
to  secrete  the  manuscript.  This  blow  was  accoiu- 
panicd  by  an  order  to  quit  France  without  delay. 
America,  which  she  had  expressed  a  desire  Vo 
visit,  and  Coppet,  were  the  only  places  ofiRired  to 
her  choice  ;  an  attempt  to  reach  England,  which 
was  her  secret  wish,  would  have  been  followed  by 
immediate  arrest.  She  chose  to  return  to  her 
paternal  home..  There  the  emperor's  persecution, 
and  her  hatred  of  him,  reachea  their  height ;  and 
though  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  graver  ofiinoes 
of  tyranny,  his  treatment  of  her  was  of  a  most 
irritating  character,  and  unbecoming  any  but  a 
low-minded  despot.  It  was  intimated  tliat  she  haA 
better  confine  her  excursions  to  a  circle  of  two 
leagues  ;  her  motions  were  watched,  even  witliin 
her  own  house  ;  to  be  regarded  as  her  friend  was 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  01  disgrace  or  dismissal  to 
any  person  dependent  on  the  government ;  her 
sons  were  forbidden  to  enter  their  native  country  : 
M.  Schlegel,  their  domestic  tutor,  was  ordered  to 
quit  Coppet;  and,  worst  of  all,  her  two  dearest 
friends,  M.  de  Montmorency  and  Mad.  Recaraier, 
were  banished  France  for  having  presumed  to  visit 
her.  These,  and  more  trifling  delinquencies,  are 
set  forth  with  most  stinging  sarcasm,  in  her  Tni 
Years  of  Exile. 

Harassed  beyond  endurance,  she  resolved  t«j 
make  an  attempt  to  escape  from  these  never-end- 
ing vexations.  But  whither  to  go  ?  She  could  nut 
obtain  permission  to  reside  elsewhere  ;  and  if 
Napoleon  demanded  her,  no  continental  power,  ex- 
cept Russia,  could  give  her  an  asylum.  To  obtam 
a  conveyance  to  England  was  impossible,  except 
from  some  port  to  the  north  of  Hamburg ;  and  to 
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reach  that  distant  region,  it  was  necessary  to 
traverse  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  constant  danger 
of  being  intercepted  and  detained.  After  eight 
months  of  irresolution,  she  found  courage  and  op- 
portunity to  make  the  attempt ;  and,  quitting  Coppet 
secretly,  she  reached  Berne  in  safety,  obtained  a 
passport  for  Vienna,  and,  hastily  traversing  Swit< 
serland  and  the  Tyrol,  arrived  at  the  Austrian 
capital,  June  6,  1812.  But  this  was  neither  a 
safe  nor  pleasant  resting-place.  The  emperor 
was  in  attendance  on  his  son-in-law  at  Dresden ; 
and  the  Austrian  police  thought  it  fit  to  pay  their 
court  to  Napoleon,  by  following  up  the  example 
of  annoyance  which  he  had  set.  Mad.  dc  Stael, 
therefore,  hastened  on  her  route  to  Russia,  through 
Moravia  and  Gallicia,  honored  all  the  way  by  the 
especial  attention  of  the  police,  on  whose  happj 
combination  of'*  French  machiavellsm  and  German 
clumsiness,"  she  has  taken  ample  revenge  in  her 
Ten  Years  of  Exile,  She  crossed  the  Russian 
frontier  July  14,  and,  in  the  joy  of  having  escaped 
at  last  from  the  wide-spread  power  of  Napoleon, 
she  sees  and  describes  everything  in  Russia  with 
an  exuberance  of  admiration,  which  the  position 
of  the  country  at  that  moment,  and  the  kindness 
which  the  writer  experienced,  may  well  excuse. 
The  French  armies  had  already  crossed  the 
Vistula,  and  the  direct  route  to  St.  Petersburg 
being  interrupted  she  was  obliged  to  make  a  circuit 
by  Moscow.  After  a  hasty  survey  of  the  wonders 
01  that  city,  she  continued  her  route  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  she  was  received  with  distinction  by 
the  emperor  and  his  consort.  But  England  was 
still  the  object  of  her  desires,  and  towards  the  end 
of  September,  she  quitted  the  metropolis  of  Russia 
for  Stockholm.  There,  during  a  winter  residence 
of  eight  months,  she  composed  the  journal  of  her 
travels,  and  in  the  following  summer  she  arrived 
in  London. 

She  was  received  in  the  highest  circles  of  our 
metropolis  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration,  which 
no  doubt  was  rendered  in  part  to  the  avowed  enemy 
of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  to  the  woman  of  genius. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  hia  journal, gives  a  livelv 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  feted, 
*'  On  my  return  I  found  the  whole  fashionable  and 
literary  world  occupied  with  Mad.  de  Stael — the 
most  celebrated  woman  of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any 
ago.  .  .  .  She  treats  me  as  the  person  whom 
she  most  delij^hts  to  honor.  I  am  generally  ordered 
with  her  to  dinner,  as  one  orders  beans  and  bacon; 
I  have  in  consequence  dined  with  her  at  the  houses 
of  almost  all  the  cabinet  ministers.  She  is  one  of 
the  few  persons  who  surpass  expectation ;  she  has 
every  sort  of  talent,  and  would  be  universally  pop- 
ular if  in  society  she  were  to  confine  herself  to  her 
inferior  talents — pleasantry,  anecdote,  and  litera- 
ture, which  are  so  much  more  suited  to  conversa- 
tion than  her  eloquence  and  genius."  A  very 
characteristic  observation  was  made  by  the  late 
r^rd  Dudley — *'  Mad.  de  Stael  was  not  a  good 
neighbor ;  there  could  be  no  slumbering  near  her 
— she  would  instantly  detect  you." 

The  publication  of  her  long-expected  work  on 
Germany,  maintained  the  interest  which  Mad.  de 
Stael  had  excited,  during  the  period  of  herresidence 
in  England.  It  is  comprised  in  four  parts — on  the 
aspect  and  manners  of  uermany — on  literature  and 
the  arts,  as  there  existing— on  philosophy  and 
morals — and  on  religion  and  enthusiasm.  For  an 
analysis  of  it  we  may  best  refer  to  the  elaborate 
criticisms  of  Mackintosh,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
No  XTJrr 


After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Mad.  de 
Stael  returned  to  France.  She  stood  high  in  Louis 
XVin.'s  favor,  who  was  well  qualified  to  enjoy  aod 
appreciate  her  powers  of  conversation ;  and  he  gave 
a  substantial  token  of  his  regard  by  the  repayment 
of  two  millions  of  francs,  wnich  the  treasury  was 
indebted  to  her  father's  estate.  At  the  return  of 
Napoleon,  she  fled  precipitately  to  Coppet.  She 
was  too  generous  to  countenance  the  gross  abase 
lavished  on  the  fallen  idol ;  and  some  sharp  rep- 
artees, at  the  expense  of  the  time-servers  of  the 
day,  seem  to  have  inspired  Napoleon  with  a  hope 
that  he  might  work  on  her  vanity  to  enlist  her  m 
his  service.  He  sent  a  message,  that  he  had  need 
of  her  to  inspire  the  French  with  constitutional 
notions ;  she  replied — **  He  has  done  for  twelve 
years  without  either  me  or  a  constitution,  and 
now  he  loves  one  about  as  little  as  the  other." 

Concerning  the  last  three  years  of  her  life,  our 
inforniation  is  very  scanty.  She  had  contracted  a 
second  marriage,  with  M.  Rocca,  a  young  oflScer, 
who,  after  serving  with  distinction  m  the  French 
army  in  Spain,  had  retired,  grievously  wounded,  to 
Geneva,  his  native  place.  For  an  account  and 
apology  for  this  much-censured  and  injudicious  con- 
nection, the  date  of  which  we  have  not  found  speci- 
fied, but  which  should  seem  to  have  been  previous  to 
her  Bight  to  Coppet,  since  Rocca  accompanied  her 
on  the  occasion,  we  must  refer  to  Mad.  Necker  de 
Saussure,  that  though  she  must  have  been  more 
than  forty,  and  the  gentleman  was  twenty  years 
younger,  she  had  inspired  Rocca  with  a  devoted 
and  romantic  passion.  **  Je  Taimerai  tellement," 
he  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  *'  qu'elle  finira  par 
m'dpouser,"  and  he  kept  his  word.  The  union, 
though  generally  believed  to  exist,  was  not  avowed 
until  the  opening  of  her  will,  which  authorized  her 
children  to  make  her  marriage  known,  and  ac- 
knowledge one  son  who  was  the  fruit  of  it.  The 
decline  of  M.  Rocca 's  health,  which  never  recovered 
the  effect  of  his  wounds,  induced  her  to  take  a 
second  journey  to  Italy  in  1816.  At  that  time, 
her  own  constitution  was  visibly  giving  way.  She 
became  seriously  ill  after  her  return  to  France,  and 
died,  July  14,  1817,  the  anniversary  of  two  re- 
markable days  of  her  life : — these  were,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  day 
on  which,  by  entering  Russia,  she  finally  escaped 
from  Napoleon.  M.  Rocca  survived  her  only  half 
a  year.     He  died  in  Provence,  January  29, 1818. 

Mad.  de  Stael's  last  great  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished after  her  death,  is  entitled  *'  ConsidiratUnii 
sur  les  principaux  Evenemens  de  la  Rioohiiion 
Francaise,** — a  book,  says  Mackintosh,  <*  possessing 
the  highest  interest  as  the  last  dying  bequest  of 
the  most  brilliant  writer  that  has  appeared  in  our 
days,  the  greatest  writer,  of  a  woman,  that  any  age 
or  country  has  produced."  That  it  was  left  un- 
finished is  the  less  to  be  regretted  because  it  was 
not  a  regular  history  of  the  revolution,  but  rather 
a  collection  of  penetrating  observations  and  curious 
details,  recorded  in  the  true  spirit  of  historic  im- 
partiality, and  therefore  a  most  valuable  treasure 
to  the  future  historian.  The  scope  of  the  book,  in 
accordance  with  her  warm  admiration  through  life 
of  the  English  constitution,  is  to  show  that  francs 
requires  a  free  government  and  a  limited  inon* 
arcby.  The  catalogue  of  her  works  is  dosed  hr 
the  (Euvres  Inedites,  published  in  1820,  of  which 
the  principal  is  Ten  Years  of  Exile,  They  are 
collected  in  an  edition  of  eighteen  volumes,  8vo, 
published  in  Paris,  in  1819-5). 
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character    was    her    inexhaustible    kindness    of  Church  just  now,  ospecially  in  Ireland  and  France, 

temper ;  it  cost  her  no  trouble  to  forgive  injuries,  is  deserving  of  very  little  indulgence  ;  and  bitterly 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  a  creature  on  earth  will  her  clergy  have  to  rue  Uieir  deeds  on  the  next 

whom  she  hated,  except  Napoleon.     **  Her  friend-  continental  revolution.     They  are  open  to  any 

ships  were  ardent  and  remarkably  constant ;  and  attack   that  the   politician,  the  polemic,  or  the 

yet  she  had  a  habit  of  analyzing  the  characters,  philosopher  may  choose  to  make;  but  in  fiction, 

even  of  those  to  whom  she  was  most  attached,  with  the  writer  must  paint  from  general  life,  not  from 

the    most    unsparing   sagacity,  and    of  drawing  gross  and  occasional  exceptions;  and  we   think 

out  the  detail  and  theory  of  their  faults  and  pecu-  Miss  Sinclair  rather  heightens  the  color  even  of  the 

liarities  with  the  most  searching  and  unrelenting  Scarlet.     It  is  a  graver  fault  in  a  critical  point  of 

rigor  ;  and  this  she  did  to  their  faces,  and  in  spite  view  that  her  Papists  are  too  clever  and  her  Prot- 

of  their  most  earnest  remonstrances.     *  It  is  im-  estants  too  foolish.     A  youth  thoroughly  trained  in 

possible  for  me  to  do  otherwise,*  she  would  say ;  the  Bible  and  the  great  English  divines,  under  an 

•  if  I  were  on  my  way  to  the  scaffold,  I  should  be  Episcopalian  minister — with  the  hortations  of  Sir 

dissecting  the  characters  of  the  friends  who  were  Evan   M*Alpine,  a  Highland  chieftain,   and  his 

to  sufler  with  me  upon  it.'  "    Though  the  excite-  English  aunt,  to  beware  of  Jesuits— nay,  a  Scottish 

ment  of  mixed  society  was  necessary  to  her  hap-  Episcopalian   minister  himself— are  perverted  hy 

piness,  her  conversation  in  a  tete-a-tete  with  her  men  whose  very  look  would  induce  the  least  sus- 

intimate  friends  is  said  to  have  been  more  delight-  picious  to  stana  upon  their  guard, 
fill  than  her  most  brilliant  e£R)rts  in  public.    She       In  other  respects,  Beatrice  must  rank  as  the  first 

was  proud  of  her  powers,  and  loved  to  display  and  of  Miss  Sinclair's  novels.     It  is  written  with  great, 

ialk  of  them  ;  but  her  vanity  was  divested  of  indeed  with  conscientious  care ;  the  importance  of 

oilbnsiveness  hy  her  candor  and  ever-present  con-  the  subject  to  the  writer's  mind,  having,  appar- 

Bideration  of  others.    Of  her  errors  we  would  speak  ently,  stimulated  to  unwonted  exertion.    The  ele- 

with  forbearance  ;  but  it  is  due  to  truth  to  say,  ments  of  the  story  are  not  very  new  ;   but  they 

that  there  were  passages  in  her  life  which  exposed  are  varied  and  elaborated  with  painstaking  tho^ht 

her  to  serious  and  well-founded    censure.    As  a  and  embodied  in  forms  of  the  present  day.    This 

daughter    and    mother    she    displayed    sedulous  elaboration,  combined  as  it  is  witli  theology,  pro- 

derotion,  and  the  warmest  afleotion.    A  genius  duces  a  degree  of  slowness  in  the  progression,  and 

like  hers,  and  so  directed,  is  the  only  missionary  there  is  frequently  a  didactic  tone  which  reminds 

tiiat  can  work  any  permanent  effect  upon  the  upper  the  reader  of  the  juvenile  tale.    The  great  defi- 

elasses  of  society  in  modem  times — upon  the  vain,  ciency  of  this  author's  previous  fictions  has  been 

the  learned,  the  scornful  and  argumentative,**  who  want  of  dramatic  life.     The  persons  have  acted 

stone  the  Prophets,  while    they   afiect  to  ofifer  and  spoken  too  much  like  automatons.  This  defect 

ineense  to  the  Muses."  is  perhaps  beyond  the  writer's  power  to  remedy 

altogether  ;  and  traces  of  it  will  be  found  in  the 

Prom  Uie  Spectator.  ^^^^  scenes  of  Beatrice^  increased  By  the  fact  that 

^  *  a  theological  object  is  as  present  to  the  writer's 

MISS  SINCLAIR  S  BEATRICE.*  mind  as  the  conduct  of  her  story.     In  scenes  of 

THBBiblet^««UieBreviary,orrather«T,wthe  description  or  emotion.  Miss  Sinclair  has  taken  a 

alleged  practicesandprinciplesofRomani8m,i8  the  »*«P  forward,  and  exhibited  a  spirit  which  we  have 

sublet  of  Miss  Sincliir-s  novel ;  as  its  object  is  to  not  recognized  belore.     As  an  example,  part  of 

»i2eawarning  voice  to  the  ladies  of  Britain  against  Lord  Eaglescaim  s  death-bed  may  be  taken, 
the  snares  anj delusions  of  the  Papists,  as  well  as       j^  ^  j^^    ^^^         .^^^  ^^^  ^         ^.^j^ 

to  point  out  the  difficulties  and  somoUiing  more  in  ^^^  pictui4,  and  iTa  bed  hung  with  curtains  ^the 

which  conventual  life  may  involve  them  if  they  richest  velvet,  which  were  thrown  widely  back  for  air, 

weakly  yield  themselves  to  it.     Like  many  fictions  |ay  the  dying  man,  in  a  state  of  bodily  and  mental 

in  which  the  8U)ry  is  p<i8tponed  to  some  didactic  suffering  that  his  worst  enemy,  if  he  had  one,  might 

purpose,  the  elements  of  Beatrice  are  derived  from  have  pitied.    No  language  can  describe  the  ghastly 

books  rather  than  from  life.     Thore  is  the  common  anxiety  expressed   in  his  feiitures,  ah  he  gazed  at 

enough  incident  of  the  rightful  heiress  being  kept  Father  Eustace,  who  sat  beside  him  alone,  sprinkling 

out  of  an  estate  thn)ugU  the  cupidity  of  a  relation,  his  face  occasionally  with  holy  water  from  St.  Vic- 

except  that  a  Jesuit  dims  the  work  of  the  lawyer,  tore's  well,  and  holding  up  a  blessed  chaplet  in 

and  even  gws  beyimd  him  :  Father  Eustace  per-  articulo  morUs.    The  religion  of  hunmn  coinage  was 

suades  Lord  E^.glesoairn  to  ignore  the  Protestant-  ^^^  exhibited  in  all  its  feebleness  and  deformity. 

bredBeatricewhcn8hearrivesiromabroad,asaduty  No  moummg  relatives  were  permitted  to  approach  the 

totheChureh-   the  same  worth  v  nersonaio  havini  e^P'""«  sufferer,  no  sympathizing  friends;  but  he 

to  iiie  Liiurch  ,  tne  same  \iortny  personage  navine  y^^  received  the  last  offices  of  his  church,  and  noth- 

previously  burned  a  false  light  and  extinguished  ^      ^^  j^^  ^^  him  now  to  do  but  to  .lie.     His  pale 

the  true  beacon  to  wreck  the  vessel  that  carried  ^      quivered,  his  mouth  was  open,  his  looks  wan- 

her.     In  like  manner,  the  Popish  priests  and  their  jered  from  place  to  place,  as  if  in  search  of  consola- 

flock  are  drawn  from  their  own  theological  l)ot)k8  tion,  till  at  length  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  in 

and  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  with  sopoo  of  the  speechless  anguish,  and  shunned  the  eye  of  Father 

cell  and  dungeon  incidents  of  the  Badclifie  school  Eustace,  which  had  been   sternly  tixed   upon   him, 

of  romance  superadded.     Exeter  Hall,  the  Times''  while  he  muttered  inaudibly  Imtin  prayers  for  the 

reports,  &c.,  furnish  matter  both  for  outline  and  agonizing,  which  might  as  well  have  been  in  Chinese 

coloring  as  regards  pastors  and  flocks,  and  an  Irish  or  Hindoo,  for  any  appeal  they  made  to  the  heart  or 

election  and  an  Irish  mob  are  transplanted  to  the  conscience.     At  length,  unable  any  lunjj^cr  to  control 

Highhinds  of  ScoUand.     The  conduct  of  the  Papal  ^^^  emotions.  Lord  Eaglescaim  with  sudden  strength 

^  '  sat  up  m  bed,  gazed  anxiously  around,  as  if  in  search 

•  Beatrice  ;  or  the  Unknown  Relatives.    By  QitlieriiM  o^  «>™e  ^J^^*  ^^^  then  said,  in  accents  of  piercing 

SineUir,  Author  of   "  Sir  Edward   Graham,'*    «« Jane  agony,  "  I  cannot  die  in  peace  with  my  secret  un- 

Boaverie,*'  Ac.    In  three  volumes.    Published  by  Bent-  told  !      From  the  day  of  that  shipwreck,  when  yon 

ley.  persuaded  me,  fiur  tiie  interests  of  the  church,  to  de- 
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firand  that  girl  of  her  inheritance,  never  has  my  mis- 
erable mind  known  one  moment's  peace.  You  tell 
me,  like  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  confessor,  that  you 
will  take  upon  yourself  the  punishment  due  to  my 
crime.  That  promise  seemed  very  sufficient  when  I 
was  well ;  but  now  !" — Lord  Eaglescairn  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud  with  agony 
and  apprehension. 

There  is  no  future  panp 

Can  deal  thut  justice  on  the  self-condemned 

IIu  deals  on  his  own  soul. — Byron. 

**  Remember,"  said  Father  Eustace  in  a  consolatory 
tone,  **  you  have  there  a  crucifix  blessed  expressly  by 
the  Pope  for  a  liappy  death." 

Lord  Eaglescairn  raised  his  livid  face,  gazed  upon 
it  for  a  moment  in  the  hands  of  his  confessor,  with  a 
look  of  unutterable  woe  ;  then  pushed  it  hurriedly 
away,  and  buried  his  face  in  the  pillows. 

It  was  the  dead  hour  of  midnight,  and  all  was  still. 
The  fire  had  gone  out,  the  candles  burned  low  in  their 
sockets,  and  dark  were  the  shadows  in  every  distant 
corner  of  that  large  room  in  which  the  confessor  and 
his  penitent  were  alone. 

*'  My  son,"  said  Father  Eustace,  **  you  know  de- 
S]xiir  is  in  itself  a  sin." 

**  Yet  hope  must  be  denied  to  a  being  of  crime  and 
impenitence  like  mine  !"  exclaimed  the  dying  man. 
•*  Had  I  relied  on  my  conscience,  it  would  not  have 
deceived  me  ;  it  would  never  have  ceased  to  reproach 
me  ;  it  would  have  judged  and  condemned  me  ;  but 
you  put  my  conscience  to  sleep,  or  rather  to  death, 
and  offered  me  the  use  of  your  own.  My  sins,  during 
health,  were  like  caged  lions,  that  could  not  reach  me 
till  now  ;  but  a  dying  memory  lets  them  loose  to- 
night, like  wild  beasts  in  a  desert.  Yes,  my  sins 
have  found  me  out.     I  muse  confess  all." 

**  My  son,"  said  Father  Eustace,  assuming  a  tone 
of  gentle  remonstrance,  "  you  have  confessed" — 

**  No,  no,  no  !  I  need  not  confess  to  you,  my  ac- 
complice," inten'upted  Lord  Eaglescairn,  with  a  look 
of  dull  horror — '*  you  who  were  my  instigator.  There 
are  no  disguises  in  death.  Who  can  warrant  me  that 
your  absolution  is  ratified  ? — that  your  bail  is  ac- 
cepted ?  No !  Call  my  son.  He  already  suspects 
something.  He  must  be  told  all.  He  will  do  jus- 
tice"— 

**  Not  to-night,"  replied  Father  Eustace,  in  a  tone 
of  authority.  "  Dr.  Cameron  ordered  you  till  to-mor- 
row the  strictest  silence  and  solitude." 

**To-moiTow  I  shall  have  the  unbroken  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  tomb.  For  me,  the  next  hour  that 
strikes  is  eternity.  The  first  yawning  grave  shall  be 
mine.     Let  my  son  be  summoned  now." 

**  Impossible.  I  owe  it  to  my  church  and  to  my- 
self that  you  do  nothing  so  rash  and  presumptuous  as 
to  act  against  the  advice  of  your  confessor,"  replied 
Father  Eustace,  observing  with  imperturbable  calm- 
ness the  frenzy  of  anguish  and  despair  painted  in  the 
wan  features  of  Lord  Eaglescairn,  now  pinched  and 
sharpened  by  approaching  death.  **  You  are  excited 
and  nervous.  Take  this  composing  draught,  and  we 
shall  talk  over  all  your  desires  and  fears  afterwards." 

"  At  a  more  convenient  season  which  will  never 
come !"  muttered  Lord  Eaglescairn,  grasping  the 
bedclothes  with  a  look  of  livid  despair.  **  My  poor  dis- 
inherited son,  from  whom  I  have  alienated  all  in  my 
power  to  your  church  !  What  will  he  think  ?  What 
can  he  do  ?  Send  him  to  me  now,  and  torment  me  no 
more  with  your  false  promises  and  pretended  miracles. 
Can  you  maintain  that,  by  an  absolution  such  as 
yours,  the  dark  mass  of  my  crimes  could  become 
whitewashed  like  an  old  house  ?  No  !  My  whole  ex- 
istence of  late  has  been  a  lie.  I  have  acted  a  part  too 
long,  but  I  will  act  no  more.  My  conscience  has  been 
cliloroformed,  but  it  is  now  most  fearfully  awakened. 
Send  my  son  instantly.  It  is  no  man's  affEiir  but  mj 
own  how  I  die." 

<*  It  is  the  affair  of  the  churbh  ;  and  it  iB  my  affiur 


I  that  you  do  not  injure  her  by  an  unseemly  death,'* 
said  Father  Eustace,  in  a  low  tone  of  fierce  determin- 
ation ;  his  whole  form  expanding  with  rage,  while 
a  gleam  of  intense  wretchedness  shot  through  the 
features  of  the  dying  man.  **  Do  not  forfeit  the  merit 
of  a  whole  life  by  nervous  terrors  now,  by  open  dis- 
obedience and  disbelief.  Let  your  dying  testimony  be 
a  crowning  effort,  so  that  your  family,  servants,  and 
tenants  may  see  an  example — " 

**  Not  an  example,  but  a  warning  !"  exclaimed 
Lord  Eaglescairn,  in  a  voice  of  deep  despair.  **  Let 
there  be  an  end,  now,  of  my  atrocious  deceptions. 
Have  you  the  audacity  to  speak  of  my  merits  ?  Alas, 
alas  !  conscience  is  awake  now,  and  will  sleep  no  more 
through  a  long  eternity." 

Lord  Eaglescaim's  voice  had  become  hoarse  and 
low  from  intense  emotion,  and  he  grasped  the  arm  of 
Father  Eustace  with  a  look  of  desponding  anxiety  ; 
but  there  wa^  nothing  to  hope  from  the  calm,  stem 
eye  of  the  priest,  who  silently  held  out  the  sleeping 
potion,  saying,  **  Remember,  the  first  of  duties  is 
obedience.  You  are  not  to  judge  whether  I,  who 
command,  am  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  imprudent, 
holy,  or  imperfect ;  but  I  come  in  the  name  of  our 
order,  and  your  sole  care  must  be  to  obey.  You  must 
give  up  all  if  you  would  gain  all." 

**  I  cannot  sleep.  I  have  not  time  to  sleep  !"  ex- 
claimed the  dying  man,  rejecting  the  potion  with 
fearful  earnestness  :  **  a  world  of  gold  for  a  moment 
of  time  !  Do  not  oppress  me  in  the  last  struggle  of 
nature.  The  sharp  stir-gs  of  memoi-y  are  tortures 
enough  now." 

"Then,"  replied  Father  Fustace,  **  listen  to  these 
words  from  the  Breviary — *  If  the  winds  of  tempta- 
tion arise,  if  thcu  run  upon  the  rocks  of  tribulation, 
look  to  the  star,  call  upon  Mary.  If,  disturbed  with 
the  greatness  of  thy  sins,  troubled  at  the  defilement 
of  thy  conscience,  affrighted  at  the  horrors  of  the 
judgment,  thou  beginncst  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
gulf  of  sadness,  the  abyss  of  despair,  think  upon 
Mary.*" 

The  patient  now  unwillingly  received  the  draught, 
recommended  by  Father  Eustace,  in  his  hand,  but 
with  a  fixed  determination  not  to  expend  his  few 
remaining  moments  in  sleep.  By  a  sudden  gesture 
he  directed  the  eye  of  Father  Eustace  for  an  instant 
towards  the  door,  and  during  that  moment  secretly 
poured  the  whole  potion  noiselessly  on  the  bedclothes. 
He  then  laid  his  head  back  on  the  pillow,  and  seemed 
in  a  few  minutes  buried  in  most  profound  almost 
deathlike  repose. 

"Uncle  Tom"  Literature. — JSTorton^s  Literary 
Gazette  ciphers  up  the  number  of  volumes,  relating 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  whieh 
have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
remarkable  work.  Three  separate  editions  of  that 
book  itself  are  published  in  this  country,  and  it  is^re- 
ported  that  a  pamphlet  edition  has  appeared  in  C^i- 
fornia.  In  England,  no  less  than  nineteen  editions 
have  been  brought  out,  including  Bosworth's,  in 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  has  an  interest.  Tauohnitx  has 
issued  an  edition  at  Leipsic,  and  the  book  is  undo^ 
going  translation  into  French  and  German,  for  further 
European  circulation.  In  the  class  of  stories  similar 
to  Uncle  Tom  there  are  seven  candidates  for  public 
favor,  comprising,  among  others,  Mrs.  Hale's  old  tale 
of  ^orthwoody  just  republished,  and  Hildreth's 
White  Slave.  Other  works  relating  to  Uncle  Tom 
have  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  Reviews,  Letters,  etc., 
to  the  number  of  a  round  half-dozen  ;  while  Mark 
Lemon  and  Tom  Taylor  are  dramatizing  the  original 
production,  for  the  Adelphi  at  London — Mad.  CSeste 
to  take  the  part  of  Casey,  Nearly  forty  books  from 
different  pnblishera,  aU  on  one  engrossing  jtheiDe,  i|i- 
dicate  a  fever  of  book-making  that  has  seldem  tnnn 
created  hy  a  an  fit  work.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  staxtedva 
ball  that  bids  &ir  to  keep  rolling. 
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From  the  Eviunlner. 

Rambles  and  Scrambles  m  North  and  South  America, 
By  Edward  Sullivan,  Esq.     Bentlej. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  the  son  of  a  rear-admiral,  having 
some  money  and  time  at  his  disposal,  joined  one 
or  two  friends  in  a  pleasant  ramnle  over  to  New 
York  and  Niagara ;  westward  about  the  prairies. 


in-law  had  died  and  been  laid  out,  when  the  next  day 
he  was  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  ten  or  fifteen  young 
ladies  at  the  door,  and  on  asking  their  business  they 
said :  **  Oh  !  they  only  wanted  to  see  the  body  ;'* 
and  when  they  had  gone  many  more  came.  Tlio 
American  ladies  are  generally  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  the  great  robustness  of  the  English,  and  imagine 
that  almost  every  Englishwoman  hunts,  shoots,  and 


and  among  the  Indians  ;  down  the  Mississippi  to  '  pl^^ys  at  skittles,  a  striking  contrast  to  their  own  fair 

New  Orleans  ;  over  to  Cuba,  and  in  a  yacht  about  dames,  who  are  occasionally  so  die-away  and  lacka- 

the  Spanish  main  to  South  America ;  up  the  Esse-  <Ja|sical  that  they  would  not  walk  a  hundred  yards  to 

quibo  for  a  peep  at  the  Victoria  Regia,  and  then  P**"  *^«»^  husbands  or  lovera  out  of  the  water.     A 

Some    by    Surinam,    Caraccas,    and    Venezuela,  cweof  the  kind  real  y  occurred  at  Boston  quite  lately^ 

Having  found  his  n^ble  pleasant  to  himself,  he  ^^"".^  ^ll^^Ci      ^f^^""^  stood  still  and  scr«imed  for 

•  °.  ..  J  ...  '.  assistance,  when  with  the  slightest  exertion  she  mieht 

^.»«,P"'  »  "P°"  P?Ptf'  »''<l.^  P»'  ?*  °P°°  P^K!'  have  saved  her  husband  a  very  lengthened  immer- 

that  it  will  no  doubt  be  considered  pleasant  by  the  gj^,,  ''       ^ 

public.  His  book,  though  written  in  the  lightest  There  being  no  Established  Church  in  America  dis- 
yein,  has  plenty  of  good  metiU  m  it;  and  though  sent  and  unbelief  flourish  in  their  rankest  growth. 
It  has  the  faults  of  youth— a  somewhat  flippant  and  Boston  takes  the  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  new 
positiveness  of  opinion  on  grave  matters,  and  a  religions.  Owing  to  the  influence  Dr.  Channing  ex- 
very  decided  tendency  to  accept  an  anecdote  in  its  ercised  at  Boston,  the  Unitarians  compose  a  large 
meet  striking  form,  without  much  inquiry  whether  majority  ;  but  as  in  arithmetic  unity  is  next  to  noth- 
itmay  be  the  truest,  being  his  chief  defects— the  Jng.  «>  in  religion  the  belief  of  a  Unitarian  is  very 
beet  characteristics  of  youth  are  also  in  the  book,  close  to  no  belief  at  all.  A  new  sect  of  Unitarians, 
and  very  much  prepondcnite.  There  is  plenty  of  ^^^^^JS  themselves  Transcendentalists,  and  embracing 
true,  fresh  vivacity,  energy,  generosity  of  mind,  » "majority  of  Umtanans,  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
quickness  of  observation,  anS  instinct  for  fun.  ^*°  ?'^,*^*''^t"'  ^k^  find  it  very  easy,  after 
there  ie  no  kind  of  cant  or  aflectation,  and  there  is  T^?*  r?  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  abor  into  a 
^uvEv  MO  Mv  ^*«»*  MM.  ^»  ^«  «Mcvj,ay*wti,  «ii«  1,11^1(7  xo  disbelief  m  the  existence  of  Two  persons  in  the  Trin- 
no  book-making  By  the  exclusion  of  a  dozen  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  the  doubt  to  the  ¥hird  Person.  The 
very  old  Joe  Millers,  and  of  «)me  explanations  of  ease  with  which  the  Abb^  Sieyes  promulgated  fi-csh 
the  winds  and  tides,  flying  fish,  and  such  things  constitutions  is  a  joke  to  the  celerity  with  which  the 
that  aie  not  wanted,  an  excess  of  about  fifteen  popular  preachers  of  Boston  propound  fresh  religions, 
pages  might  be  got  rid  of,  while  there  would  still  They  are  quite  above  following  in  the  old  paths  of 
remain  four  hundred  filled  with  fiicts — often  apoc-  Christianity,  and  unless  they  have  some  new  idea  for 
lyphal,  no  doubt,  but  always  gathered  on  the  their  audiences  every  Sunday  their  popularity  would 
spot — and  with  the  fair  gossip  that  belongs  to  soon  be  on  the  wane, 
travel,  gossip  without  its  usual  prolixity.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  next  most  powerful  sect 

Some  of  the  merit  and  all  the  fault  of  the  book  —then  Baptists,  &c.,  the  Episcopalian  coming  fifth  or 

will  be  found  represented  in  the  following  extract,  »"^^-    ^"  America,  the  Baptist,  Unitorian,  and  Epis- 

onent  Boston  •—  copalian  congregations  appear  to  be  oomposed  equally 

of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  preponder- 

Diroctly  a  young  lady  leaves  school,  at  fourteen  or  &nce  of  any  one  class  is  not  remarked.    I  am  qait« 

fifteen,  she  **  comes  out,"  and  is  then  a  responsible  convinced  from  what  I  have  seen  in  America  that  an 

agent,  giving  and  accepting  invitations  to  balls,  Ac,  Established  Church  is  the  only,  certainly,  the  best 

enturely  on  her  own  hook,  without  consulting  mamma,  means,  of  ensuring  the  proijer  amount  of  ordw  and 

who  is  only  employed  to  find  the  ready.    It  is  con-  decency  in  the  conduct  of  divine  service. 

sidered  quite  correct  for  a  nice  young  man  to  call  and 

take  a  young  lady  out  for  a  walk,  or  to  the  theatre, 

or  to  a  ball,  without  any  chaperone.  The  young  The  Opkra  at  Havana. — ^The  opera  is  really  first- 
ladies  marry  very  young,  often  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  rate,  and  the  house  the  most  b^utiftil  one  I  have 
and  fade  almost  before  they  bloom  ;  at  three-and-  seen  in  all  respects  ;  it  holds  five  or  six  thousand  peo- 
twenty  they  look  thi*ee-and-thirty,  and  get  very  spare,  pie,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Queen*s  Theatre  in  Lon* 
A  lady,  however  handsome,  once  married,  loses  her  don.  The  fronts  of  the  boxes  are  open  brass-work , 
place  in  society  ;  very  little  attention  is  paid  her  ;  all  and  are  divided  from  each  other  in  the  same  way, 
18  immediately  transferred  to  the  unmarried  **  an-  which  gives  the  house  a  wonderfully  light  appearance, 
gals  ;"  however,  it  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  it  used  The  pit  is  composed  entirely  of  stalls,  and  very  com- 
to  be.  One  charming  old  lady  of  about  sixty  told  me  fortable  ones  too.  The  ladies  promenade  behind  the 
that  I  was  the  only  young  man  who  had  honored  her  boxes  between  the  acts,  and  their  lords  smoke  ciga- 
with  ten  minutes'  conversation  for  the  last  ten  ^years.  rettos.     There  was  a  very  good  corps  artUiique  dur- 

The  society  of  Boston   is  quite  literary;  as  one  ing  the  winter  1850,  1851.    Mdlles.  Steffanoni,  Bozzi, 

young  lady  told  mo  afterwards  in  the  West  country —  — the  latter  not  known  in  Europe,  but  very  good — 

**  In  Boston  we  have  an  aristocracy  of  soul  ;  in  New  Salvi,  Marini,  Bettini,  and  a  very  good  orchestra,  the 

York  they  have  an  aristocracy  of  money  ;  in  England  whole  under  the  direction  of  Bottcsini,  the  miraculous 

of  blood  ; — which  is  most  worthy  of  an  enlightened  performer  on  the  biggest  of  all  big  fiddles,  one  of  the 

country?**    The  same  young  lady  (a  <mar<  one  and  most  extraordinary  instrumentalists  since  the  days 

no  mistake)  told  me  that  Boston  was  the  only  place  of  PaganinL    A  Cuban  audience  is  the  most  enthusi- 

in  the  world  where  "  the  feast  of  reason  could  be  en-  astic  I  ever  saw,  applauding  and  encoring  in  the 

joyed  in  perfection,  combined  with  the  proper  amount  most  reckless  manner.    They  throw  pigeons  decked 

of  flow  of  soul.**     In  New  York  and  Paris,  fbr  in-  with  ribbons  without  end  on  the  stage  to  their  favor- 

■tanoe,  you  can  enjoy  the  flow  of  soul — in  Cambridge  ites,  and  as  most  of  the  pigeons  have  doubloons  tied 

or  Oxford  the  feast  of  reason  (is  that  all  you  know  of  under  their  wings,  the  attention  is  appreciated.     It 

it  ?  thought  I),  but  Boston  is  the  onlv  true  combina-  used  to  be  a  great  amusement,  sitting  in  the  boxes 

lion  of  the  two.    The  young  ladies  m  the  Northern  and  watching  the  swells  in  the  stalls,  with  their 

and  Eastern  States  have  an  extraordinary  &8hion  of  baskets  full  of  pigeons.    I  have  seen  as  many  at 

visiting  every  corpse  within  reach.    A  gentleman  I  twen^  or  thirty  on  the  stage  at  once. — Sullivan** 

met.  who  resided  at  Boston,  told  me  that  hie  fikther-  Rambles. 
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From  Household  Worda. 
THE   FAMINE   TIME. 

I  WAS  looking,  with  some  amusement,  into  a 
back-jard  in  a  little  Irish  town,  from  the  window 
of  a  house  next  to  that  to  which  the  yard  belonged, 
when  my  hostess  explained  to  me  that  the  beggar- 
man  whom  I  was  watching  was  irremovable.  He 
had  been  turned  out  by  the  shoulders  again  and 
again,  and  always  came  back,  refusing  to  work, 
and  preferring  to  lean  against  the  corner  of  the 
wall  to  beg.  There  was  in  the  yard  a  more  active 
beggar ;  the  pig.  Two  stout,  merry  girls,  bare- 
legged and  untidy,  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  be- 
fore a  great  heap  of  potatoes  and  a  mighty  iron  pot. 
They  were  sorting  potatoes ;  the  better  sort  for 
human  eaters,  the  worse  for  the  black  pig.  The 
pig  was  in  a  hurry,  poked  in  his  nose,  and  had  to 
De  driven  away.  There  was  a  third  girl  sitting  on 
tome  steps  with  her  arms  crossed,  looking  idle, 
sod  provoking  the  others — one  of  whom  got  into  a 
passion,  and  showed  it  as  Irish  people  do  wlien 
they  get  angry. 

^*Ah!"  said  my  hostess,  **  we  see  strange 
people  and  strange  doings  in  that  yard  ;  and  it  is 
not  the  pleasuntest  place  to  overlook.  But  we  are 
glad  enough  to  see  anything  like  those  potatoes 
and  that  pig,  and  people  who  can  laugh,  after  what 
we  saw  in  the  famine  time.  For  months  together 
that  yard  was  crowded — so  crowded,  that  you  could 
not  have  thrust  in  a  hand  among  them — with 
people  groaning  and  wailing  day  ana  night ;  some 
dying,  and  others  bringing  their  dead,  till  our 
hearts  were  almost  broken." 

**  I  wonder  how  you  lived  through  it,"  said  I. 

"So  do  we.  But  we  had  to  rouse  ourselves, 
and  do  our  duty.  There  were  only  my  husband 
and  Mr.  Zachariah  (the  clergyman)  to  give  out  the 
relief  by  which  the  whole  country  side  was  kept 
alive.  I  was  oflen  at  home,  with  that  yard  full  of 
people  before  my  eyes,  while  my  husband  was 
absent — gone  to  see  to  the  landing  of  the  meal — 
?ind  I  uneasy  about  him — the  people  grew  so 
violent !  There  was  alwavs  an  escort  of  constabu- 
lary  to  guard  the  meal  from  the  ship  hither ;  but 
the  people  were  ready  to  tear  them  to  pieces  to  get 
at  the  meal.  It  was  bad  enough  at  6rst,  when 
the  government  insisted  that  the  men  should  work 
on  the  roads  to  earn  their  share.  The  poor  fellowrs 
could  ijo  more  work  on  the  roads  than  mv  baby 
could  ;  and  they  were  dropping  and  fainting  by 
the  roadside  as  soon  as  they  tried.  We  thought 
tliat  tlie  worst  sight  we  had  ever  seen  till  we  saw 
worse.  We  knew  that  the  government  could  not 
be  aware  of  the  real  need,  if  they  could  make 
such  a  condition  ;  and  we  were  afraid  to  look  for- 
ward. It  was  just  then  that  Mr.  Yarding — a  gen- 
tleman of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Ire- 
land— brought  home  his  bride  to  his  estate,  close 
by  the  town,  lie  drove  her  through  the  town  in 
as  pretty  a  turn-out  as  you  could  see  ;  and  a  neigh- 
bor said  to  my  husband,  when  he  looked  from  the 
carriage  to  the  people  in  the  street,  *  Mr.  Yarding 
will  repent  that  pair  of  horses  before  six  months 
are  over.'  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  did.  The 
value  of  his  land  sunk  to  nothing ;  he  could  not 
meet  the  calls  upon  him,  nor  pay  his  rates;  and 
now  he  is  shut  up  in  his  own  place,  the  gates 
locked  day  and  night  (Sundays  and  ail),  and  he 
dares  not  look  through  the  bars  into  the  road." 

**  And  how  did  you  get  food  for  yourselves?" 
I  asked  ;  •*  and  how  did  you  eat  it,  with  that  mul- 
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"  We  never  enjoyed  a  meal  during  that  year. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  poison  over  everything. 
There  was  no  flour  to  be  had  good  enough  for  us  to 
give  the  children ;  and  the  officers,  and  agents,  and 
servants  employed  in  the  distribution,  were  for- 
bidden to  buy  any  of  the  meal  that  was  sent 
This  was  hard  and  unjust,  and,  in  fact,  it  could 
not  be  carried  out.  They  got  it  by  sending  their 
servants  and  buying  for  one  another  ;  and,  paying 
properly  for  it,  they  did  not  feel  it  was  wrong. 
There  were  no  vegetables  to  be  had  but  the  blacK, 
rotting  potatoes.  We  could  get  a  sheep  for  five 
shillings,  because  there  was  nothing  to  feed  sheep 
with  ;  and  for  that  reason  the  mutton  was  hardly 
eatable.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  its  proper  taste 
or  to  be  real  fooa  at  that  time  or  for  long  after. 
You  were  laughing  to-day  at  the  flocks  of  geese 
along  the  road,  spreading  their  wings  and  strad- 
dling away  before  the  car.  Well,  among  all  those 
deserted  villages  that  you  passed  through,  thert 
was  not  a  goose  in  those  days.  There  was  not  a 
pig,  nor  a  donkey  in  all  the  district,  from  sea  to 
sea." 

'*  What  became  of  the  donkeys?  The  people 
did  not  eat  them,  I  suppose." 

"  Indeed  but  they  did.  My  husband  saw  the 
meat  hanging  out  of  their  pockets.  And  worse 
creatures  than  donkeys  disappeared  in  the  same 
way.  There  was,  after  a  time,  not  a  living  crea- 
ture but  human  beings  to  be  seen  from  sea  to  sea, 
except  the  horses  that  brought  the  meal  from  the 
ships.  The  second  time  that  we  thought  we 
haa  seen  the  worst  was  when  the  meal  was  sold  at 
half-a-crown  the  stone.  Think  what  a  price  that 
was  !  But  it  was  paid  as  long  as  there  was  any 
money  in  the  district.  That  yard  was  as  crowded 
then  as  afterwards.  My  husband  and  his  men 
could  not  get  through  the  business  of  serving  it, 
though,  to  save  time,  every  buyer  must  tie  up  his 
half-crown  in  the  corner  of  the  bag  he  handed  in. 
It  was  astonishing  the  number  of  Dad  half-crowns 
we  took  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  there  waa 
no  time  to  look  whether  the  money  was  good  or 
bad ;  but  my  husband  had  to  account  for  it,  of 
course,  as  if  it  was  all  good.  The  men  would 
begin  at  daylight  (what  a  sight  it  was  to  open' the 
shutters  and  see  the  people  who  had  been  waiting 
all  night!),  and  they  went  on  kindly  all  day. 
Towards  evening  the  men  would  grow  silent,  and 
sigh  ;  and  at  eleven  or  twelve  o^clock  they  would 
say,  *•  Sir,  you  canH  get  more  out  of  me  than  is 
in  me  ;  I  can^t  do  it,  sir.  I  have  had  no  refresh- 
ment all  this  day,  and  I  'm  done  up.  I  am  willing 
to  stand  by  the  people  as  long  as  I  can,  but  I  can't 
do  more  than  I  am  equal  to.'  Then  mj  husband 
would  say,  *Well,  go  to  your  supper,  and  my 
wife  and  1  will  turn  to  again  for  an  hour,  lest  some 
of  these  people  should  die  before  morning.  But 
we  will  shut  up  in  an  hour;  by  that  time  the 
worst  will  be  served.'  We  did  shut  up  in  an 
hour,  leaving,  perhaps,  sixty  or  seventy  people 
outside.  But  when  the  men  had  sat  aown  for 
a  while,  and  had  had  their  supper  and  their  pipe, 
they  would  cheer  up;  and  then  they  agreed  to 
what  my  husband  said  :  '  There  are  only  sixty  or 
seventy.  Let  us  send  them  away,  and  then  we 
can,  perhaps,  go  to  sleep,  having  done  our  beet.* 
So  we  opened  again,  ana  went  on  till  two  or  three 
in  the  morning.  But  that,  you  see,  waA  while 
people  were  stm  able  to  pay." 

**  How  could  things  be  worse  when  tde  money 
was  gone?" 
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hunger  was,  without  being  told,  than  to  have  it 
oomo  before  our  eyes.  We  knew  pretty  well  how 
matters  were  with  some  good  many  people  who 
ceased  to  send  for  meal,  and  who  were  never  to  be 
seen  in  the  daylight ;  people  who  lived  in  good 
houses,  full  of  good  furniture,  which  of  course 
they  could  not  sell.  My  husband  mentioned  this 
to  the  Friends'  Relief  Committee,  and  they  imme- 
diately desired  him  to  do  what  was  necessary  ibr 
such  persons,  in  the  way  in  which  they  could 
receive  it.  So,  when  the  day's  work  was  done, 
we  used  to  put  up  bags  of  meal,  and  my  husband 
would  have  the  horse  put  into  the  cart,  and  he 
would  go  round  and  drop  these  bags  at  the  proper 
doors  in  the  dark.  A  difficulty  came  out  or  this, 
however.  They  supposed  they  owed  these  gifts  to 
my  husband ;  and  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
explain  at  the  time.  But — ^I  don't  know — perhaps 
some  sights  were  worse  than  knowing  things  that 
•we  did  not  see.  People  would  come  to  that  win- 
dow with  two  baskets,  one  before  and  one  behind, 
and — and — a  dead  child  in  each." 

After  a  pause  she  went  on — 

'*  My  husband  and  I  used  to  think  that  it  was 
the  people's  way — they  thought  it  right,  of  course 
•—to  sacrifice  one  child  to  give  a  chance  to  the  rest. 
We  used  to  observe  that  one  child  was  particularly 
petted — always  in  its  mother's  arms— and  thai  one 
was  always  excessively  emaciated,  and  died  pres- 
ently ;  and  we  used  to  think  its  share  was  given 
to  the  others,  and " 

*^This  is  unbearable  !"  I  exclaimed.  But  in  a 
moment  I  considered  what  it  must  have  been  to 
see  it,  and  was  ashamed.  I  asked  her  to  go  on. 
She  did.     It  was  a  relief  to  her. 

'*  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  have  to  go  out  at 
that  time,  and  afterwards,  when  the  fever  and 
cholera  followed  the  famine.  The  dead  and  dying 
used  to  lie  in  one's  path.  One  lady,  crossing  a 
field  through  the  long  grass,  found  a  child — a  little 
girl — hidden  there,  alive  but  insensible.  She  was 
saved  ;  and  so  was  a  little  orphan  creature  of  two 
years  old,  who  had  strayed  away  by  himself  to  a 
dunghill  on  the  road,  where  a  pig  seized  him,  and 
would  have  destroyed  him  but  for  a  car  happening 
to  come  up  at  the  moment.  There  were  cases 
every  day  of  little  creatures  being  found  among 
tlie  nettles,  or  squatted  under  turf-stacks,  or  asleep 
at  the  door  of  a  cabin  where  the  last  of  their  rela- 
tions lay  dead  within.  One  of  these  saw  the  old 
nx)f  tumbled  in  on  his  mother's  corpse.  Some 
neighbor,  who  had  just  strength  to  do  that,  did  it, 
because  there  was  nobody  to  bury  her  V 

**  Ilns  not  the  lowest  (Mass  of  cabins  disappeared 
since  that  time,  or  nearly  so?"  I  inquired. 

'^  Yes.  The  unroofed  cottages,  with  their  stone 
gables  standing  up  bare — a  sight  which  you  think 
so  sad  and  forlorn — wore  houses  of  a  better  order 
than  the  mud  cabins  you  have  read  so  much  about. 
These  stone  cottages  were  inhabited  by  tenants 
who  have  gone  to  America  and  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  by  people  who  died  of  fever  and  famine.  The 
mud  cabins  have  melted  away.  Some,  which  you 
suppose  to  be  dunghills  or  mud  heaps,  are  plainly 
rumed  cabins  to  our  experienced  eyes.  No  doubt 
many  of  thorn  are  graves  of  uncoflined  corpses. 
The  bones  will  be  turned  up  by  the  plough  or  the 
spade  some  day ;  and  then,  when  they  are  found, 
jingly  or  in  families,  men  will  say,  '  These  are 
people  who  died  in  the  fiunine.'  liiere  are  many 
ebiidren  now  in  the  orphan  acbool  who,  the  last 
survivors  of  their  families,  know  that  one  parent 


other  without  any  covering  at  all,  while  the 
brothers  and  sisters  lie  under  the  ruins  of  the  cab- 
in. But,  dreadful  as  is  the  reason  and  fearful  the 
way,  it  is  true  that  the  lowest  order  of  dwellingji 
has  nearly  disappeared ;  and  may  they  never  be 
seen  more." 

"  Never,  indeed  !"  I  replied.  "  Those  that  re- 
main are  wretched  enough.  And  when  you  used 
to  shut  the  shutters  at  night,"  said  I,  **  were  you 
able  to  think  at  all  of  other  things — to  sleep-— lo 
oheer  one  another  1" 

**  Why,"  replied  she,  **  I  cannot  say  we  were, 
during  the  worst — ^the  latter — ^part  of  that  dread- 
ful year.  There  were  reasons  why,  with  our  house 
full  of  good  children,  home  was  worst  of  all. 
There  was  a  fine  young  man — an  excellent  fellow 
indeed  he  was,  and  very  clever — an  officer  in  the 
commissariat  department,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  to  our  eldest  daughter.  She  was 
very  young,  to  be  sure— only  eighteen  that  year ; 
but  they  anew  one  another  very  well ;  and,  in 
short,  everything  was  ready,  and  we  were  getting 
the  license — for  we  did  not  like  to  make  them  wait 
longer — when  he  took  the  fever.  Nothing  could 
keep  her  from  him.  He  was  in  a  lodging  in  the 
town,  and  lay  in  a  close  inner  room.  I  did  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  myself;  but  her  aunt 
went  with  her ;  and  there  she  nursed  him,  very 
quietly,  saying  little  to  anybody.  One  day  Dr.  A. 
came  to  my  husband,  and  said,  if  she  remained  in 
that  inner  room  with  a  fever  patient,  so  closely  as 
she  nursed  him,  she  would  be  down  in  it  presently. 
So  her  father  and  I  went,  and  brought  her  away 
home  to  dinner.  She  made  no  particular  objection 
when  we  had  once  got  her  away,  and  we  said  no 
more  about  it,  but  kept  on  talking  as  cheerfully  as 
we  could;  and  she  seemed  reconciled,  and  ate 
some  dinner.  Soon  after,  she  had  disappeared; 
and  we  knew  where  she  was.  But,  by  that  time, 
her  aunt  had  taken  the  fever." 

'*  And  did  the  young  man  die  ?" 

'*  0  yes,  he  died !  Her  father  and  I  were  there ; 
and  we  brought  her  away — she,  in  fact,  not  know- 
ing at  the  moment  that  he  was  dead.  She  had  to 
pass  the  bed,  too;  but  we  took  her  between  us, 
and  got  her  past  without  her  looking  in.  You 
would  hardly  think  what  happened  afterwards." 

I  was  in  no  condition  for  anything  but  receiving 
what  I  was  told. 

*'  At  first,  she  seemed  to  take  it  quietly ;  whether 
because  of  her  aunt  being  very  bad  in  the  fever, 
or  what,  I  don*t  know.  But,  aflter  a  little  while, 
she  suddenly  went  mad — perfectly  mad — ^for  nine 
days.  And  there  were  we,  with  the  people  in  the 
yard,  as  usual ;  and  her  aunt  in  the  fever  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  and  she  mad  at  the  other.  That 
was  a  time  to  go  through  !" 

"  And  did  they  die  too  ?"  I  asked. 

**  They  !  0  no !  She  is  the  daugliter  who  was 
married,  nearly  two  years  ago,  to  tlic  curate  of  X. 
She  recovered  by  degrees,  till  she  was  quite  well. 
And  her  aunt  recovered  too ;  but  it  was  a  great 
struggle." 

**  And  how  cheerful  you  look  now !" 

"0,  yes !  You  see,  we  have  always  so  much  to 
do ;  that  is  a  great  thing  for  people  who  have  had 
to  go  through  such  a  season.  The  poor  creatures 
who  had  to  die  are  out  of  their  pain,  and  buried 
away  ;  And  those  who  had  to  emigrate  are  gone. 
You  observed  this  morning  how  healthy  the  conn* 
try-people  look;  and  so  they  do.  The  women 
have  careworn  faces ;  eome  of  them  thinking  of 
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see  them  in  June,  before  the  cropping  begins,  you 
would  not  think  quite  so  well  of  their  looks  as  you 
do  now.  And  it  is  sad  to  see  the  grass-grown 
roods  to  depopulated  villages  ;  and  to  see  brambles 
choking  up  the  doors  where  neighbors  used  to  go 
in  and  out ;  and  nettles  growing  tall  where  many 
a  woman  that  I  knew  used  to  sit  and  spin,  with 
her  children  playing  round  her — half  of  tnem  now 
dead,  and  the  rest  in  the  orphan  school  or  the 
workhouse." 

**  I  saw  potatoes  growing  on  the  floor  of  one 
roofless  house,  and  cabbages  in  another.'' 

**  Very  likely.  There  is  no  want  of  heart  among 
the  Irish,  as  I  am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you.  But, 
if  the  hungry  can  get  food  out  of  a  dead  neighbor's 
hearthstone,  they  must  do  it,  without  too  much 
refining.  I  dare  say  the  cheerfulness  of  our  house 
may  grate  a  little  on  your  feelings,  after  all  I  have 
tola  you  ;  but " 

*'  Do  not  say  a  word  about  that,''  I  exclaimed ; 
'*  I  am  too  glad  to  see  it ;  I  know  too  well  how 
natural  it  is,  to  have  one  critical  thought,  to  pre- 
sume   " 

''  It  is  natural,"  replied  she,  in  her  sprightly 
tone.  '^  Our  children  are  going  out  into  the  world 
— ^marrying,  or  otherwise  setding,  very  happily. 
And  there  is  no  very  pressing  misery  about  us 
now,  though  there  is  more  distress  than  you  see, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  district  are  far  from  being 
even  what  they  were  before  the  famine.  But  it  is 
harvest  time  now  ;  and  we  are  gay  at  harvest  time. 
My  husband  and  I  say,  however,  now  and  then, 
that  we  hope  there  will  be  no  more  famines  while 
we  are  here  ;  for  we  do  not  think  we  couid  go 
tlirough  it  again." 


From  the  Detroit  Advertiser. 
LINES  ON  THE   DEATH  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

BY  D.    BETHUNE  DUFFIELD. 

From  out  old  Ocean's  broad  and  heaving  breast 

There  comes  a  wail  profound, 
And  now  on  autumn  winds  from  east  to  west 

It  pours  its  dirge-like  sound. 

From  all  New  England's  heaven-pointing  spires 

Peals  forth  the  mournful  bell, 
And  like  the  music  of  a  thousand  choirs 

Their  plaintive  chimings  swell. 

New  Hampshire's  giant  mountains  all  are  hung 

In  Heaven's  dark  drapery, 
And  o'er  our  Eagle's  path  a  cloud  is  flung, 

That  drives  him  from  the  sky. 

Fast  by  the  altars  that  our  fathers  laid 

A  nation  pours  her  grief. 
And  round  the  brow  of  weeping  man  and  maid 

Is  wreathed  the  cypress  leaf. 

For  lo  !  the  great  American  is  gone. 

Gone  from  his  pen  and  shield  ; 
And  now  the  Constitution  stands  alone — 

His  pen  no  hand  can  wield. 

Well  may  old  Ocean  lift  his  plaintive  cry. 

And  autumn  winds  their  wail ; 
W'qW  may  the  ^ells  ¥rith  echoes  fill  the  sky, 

Tlie  hills  their  tops  unveil. 

Well  may  our  Eagle  pause  amid  his  flight, 

And  all  the  people  weep  ; 
For  he  who  climbed  the  nation's  proudMi  height 

Is  wrapped  in  Death's  cold  sleep. 

Yes,  weep  !     But  while  our  country's  ftltam  last. 
Or  stars  shall  gem  the  sea. 


The  name  of  Webster,  like  the  trumpet's  blast. 

Shall  henceforth  be 
A  glorious  watchword  to  the  Free, 

The  harbinger  of  Victory. 
Detroit,  J^ovember  1,  1852. 


From  Taii's  Ifagasine. 
A   DIRGE. 

Slowlt,  heavily  falls  the  rain 

On  the  silent  grass  below  ; 
Let  me  rub  the  window-pane 

And  the  state  of  matters  know. 
I  look  out,  but  nothing  see 
Save  plashing  lawn  and  dripping  tree. 
Heigho  !  heigho  ! 

On  the  lawn  there  is  a  seat — 

Yesterday  I  lingered  there, 
Softest  turf  beneath  my  feet. 

Dewy  odors  in  the  air. 
All  around  was  sweet  and  bright : 
Now  I  shiver  at  the  sight. 
Heigho !  heigho  ! 

Y'onder  lie  the  garden  beds. 

Filled  with  many  a  fragrant  flower  ; 

But  they  hang  their  graceful  heads 
Weary  with  the  ceaseless  shower  ; 

And  their  blos-soms  strew  the  clay — 

All  their  sweetness  washed  away. 
Heigho  !  heigho  ! 

Yesterday  each  little  bird 
Warbled  in  the  greenwood  shade ; 

And  my  inmost  soul  was  stirred 
With  the  melody  they  made  : 

Now  the  kettle  sings  alone, 

Till  I  hate  its  drowsy  tone. 
Heigho  !  heigho  ! 

Yesterday  the  sun  shone  bright. 
Summer  breezes  waved  the  boughs  ; 

And  a  murmur  of  delight 
From  the  earth  to  heaven  arose  : 

Now  I  hear  but  shuddering  leaves. 

And  the  drippings  from  the  eaves. 
Heigho !  heigho  ! 

Winding  down  the  misty  road 
Sluggish  carts  creep  slowly  on  ; 

And  two  green  umbrellas  nod 
O'er  the  wall — and  now  they  're  gone  , 

On  the  walk  there  sounds  a  tread — 

'Tis  but  the  baker  with  the  bread. 
Heigho !  heigho  ! 

Now  a  drooping  sparrow  hops 
From  her  nest  within  the  shed  ; 

She  must  fill  her  childi^en's  crops 
Ere  she  tucks  them  into  bed  : 

And  she  hastens  through  the  rain, 

Wishing  she  were  back  again. 
Heigho  !  heigho ! 

Wearily,  slowly  pass  the  hours — 
Hill  and  vale  are  wrapt  in  gray  ; 

I  could  wish  for  smarter  showers. 
Even  a  thunder-storm,  to-day  : 

'T  is  enough  to  make  one  sick 

Just  to  hear  that  clock  tick — tick  ! 
Heigho !  heigho  ! 

If  the  children  would  but  sport, 

Or  the  cook  begin  to  scold  ; 
But 't  is  lesson-time  in  short, 

And  the  latter  has  a  cold  : 
All  against  me  must  conspire — 
Qmie,  close  the  shutters,  mend  the  fire ! 
Heigho  !  heigho ! 

Baok  of  the  Pentlonds, 
said  Pcatlaada  invistUe  in  t)ie  nuii. 
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WHAT    WOULD    BE    AT    STAKE    IN    A    GENERAL    WAR. 


From  the  Spectator,  23d  Oct. 

WHAT  WOULD   BB  AT  STAKE   IN  A  GENERAL 

WAR. 

Conversation  in  Vienna  as  well  as  in  London 
and  Paris,  in  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  Rome — in  New 
York  and  Washington — to  say  nothing  also  of 
Cape  Town  and  the  Australian  capitals — is  con- 
cerning itself  with  the  pi-ospect  of  a  general  war. 
The  continental  veterans  of  the  last  war,  the 
Germans  and  Austrians  especially,  are  speaking 
as  if  their  old  experiences  were  rising  to  a  premium, 
and  they  are  laying  down  the  law  as  to  the  prob- 
abilities of  such  occurrence  with  great  vivacity. 
They  are  considering  the  probable  results  of  this  or 
that  combination  when  the  outbreak  may  happen. 
Louis  Napoleon,  they  say,  will  not  be  able  to  stick 
to  peace  by  his  own  will ;  his  army  and  entourage 
will  force  him  into  hostilities.  A  war  between 
France  and  England  would  be  pleasing  to  Austria, 
especially  if  Prussia  joined  England  ;  for  then 
Austria  might  make  war  in  Germany  and  strength- 
en her  own  empire.  We  attach  no  great  impor- 
tance to  the  speculations  of  old  gent&mcn  whose 
political  views  are  based  mainly  upon  the  state  of 
afiairs  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  who  find  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  understanding  6f  1815  to 
bear  upon  1852  or  1853.  The  generd  tendency, 
however,  to  talk  of  a  subject,  although  of  no  great 
moment  at  any  particular  place  or  time,  becomes 
clearly  significant  as  soon  as  it  extends  over  suc- 
cessive years  and  many  countries.  If  people  in 
places  so  far  apart  as  those  which  we  have  men- 
tioned for  two  or  three  years  persevere  in  discuss- 
ing war  as  an  imminent  probability,  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  they  are  moved  by  some  common  im- 
pulse resting  upon  reality.  If  a  Viennese  general, 
an  Italian  patriot,  a  Cape  rebel,  an  Australian 
oolonist,  a  'cute  Yankee,  a  French  adventurer,  and 
a  London  trader,  all  find  their  minds  inclined  to  run 
upon  the  same  idea,  there  must  be  some  real  and 
solid  fact  at  the  bottom,  upon  vbich  they  all  really 
stand,  and  of  which  they  are  conscious.  It  does 
not  matter  that  the  fact  may  lie  below  the  surface, 
ma/  be  vague,  and  difficult  for  us  to  scrutinize  and 
describe.  We  all  feel  it  is  there ;  it  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  common  thought  in  so  many 
different  communities  and  understandings.  The 
general  concurrence,  therefore,  of  superficial  signs 
indicates  that  this  war-talk  has  in  it  a  reality ; 
that  war  is  a  thing  to  be,  at  no  very  distsuit 
day. 

But  if  war  is  to  fall  upon  the  world,  what  does 
it  involve  ?  What  are  the  main  things  at  stake, 
if  Europe  should  be  involved  in  a  general  contest  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  concerns  us  not  remotely, 
not  lightly ;  because,  in  the  brief  interval  allowed 
between  that  event  which  all  concur  in  expecting, 
the  position  of  our  own  country  in  the  conflict — 
the  things  in  which  it  takes  the  most  lively 
interest — may  be  materially  influenced. 

The  first  thing  that  appears  to  us  to  be  at  stake 
is  freedom.  The  freedom  of  Europe  is  preemi- 
nently at  stake,  especially  according  to  our  English 
understanding  of  tne  word.  Although  the  modern 
idea  as  to  the  '*  rights  of  the  people,"  prevalent 
apon  the  whole  in  England  and  m  those  countries 
which  have  been  endeavoring  to  copy  her  institu- 
tions, is  of  comparatively  recent  g|rowth,  yet  for 
■ome  century  or  two,  or  even  more,  Europe  has 
upon  the  whole  been  adopting  a  civil  rather  than 
a  military  form  of  government.  It  is  sometimes 
■aid  that  this  nrosress  of  civil  freedom  is  endan- 


gered and  checked  by  outbreaks  like  those  of 
1848  ;  and  as  a  fact  it  may  be  so  ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  logic,  the  result  is  not  creditable  either  to  the 
state  of  intelligence  in  Europe  (►r  to  the  moral 
courage  of  those  who  support  constitutional  free- 
dom. The  excesses  of  an  uneducated  populace  and 
its  especial  friends  have  no  logical  force  against 
the  merits  of  regulated  liberty  ;  as  little  as  the 
excesses  of  arbitrary  government  can  be  taken  to 
defend  freedom  of  any  sort.  It  is  the  business  of 
those  who  uphold  regulated  liberty  to  see  that 
their  doctrines  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  both 
opposing  extremes ;  and  it  argues  little  for  tha 
conviction,  the  moral  courage,  or  even  the  practi- 
cal intelligence  of  men,  when  they  flinch  from 
maintaining  their  principles  at  the  time  when  thoM 
principles  are  most  peremptorily  challenged.  The 
revolution  of  1848,  and  the  reaction  of  1849,  wer© 
exactly  the  times  when  the  upholders  of  constitu^ 
tional  freedom  should  have  used  their  utmost  ex- 
ertions ;  and  it  was  exactly  at  those  times  that 
they  most  especially  drew  back  from  their  op- 
portunity. Tne  struggle  has  been  left  to  the  ex- 
tremes. One  extreme  has  vanquished  ;  arbitrary 
rule  has  pressed  with  such  iron  force  on  the  popu- 
lations, that  a  chronic  rebellion  is  maintained  by 
counter  irritation  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  general 
war,  it  is  probable  that  provocatives  of  the  same 
kind,  on  both  sides,  would  be  sufficient  pretence 
for  increase  to  the  aggressive  spirit  of  arbitrary 
rule.  Immense  armies  have  been  formed  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  rule  ;  they  ore  all  now  en- 
gaged in  practical  encroachments ;  a  period  of 
general  disturbance  would  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  extending  those  encroacliments  and  confirm- 
ing them.  Although  none  of  us  can  determine 
the  ultimate  results  of  a  general  commotion  in 
Europe,  the  first  result  seems  tolerably  certain — 
the  establishment  of  a  military  machinery  is  the  or- 
dinary rule  of  government.  An  illustration  of  that 
is  seen  in  Northern  Italy,  where  even  municipal 
affiiirs  are  administered  by  the  soldiery  of  uie 
empire.  If  freedom  is  at  stake,  therefore,  in  the 
next  European  war,  the  most  obvious  danger 
which  threatens  it  is  the  general  establishment  of 
military  administration. 

The  next  thing  which  England  more  especially 
has  at  stake,  in  case  there  should  be  any  eeneral 
conflict,  is  her  commerce.  This  b  assaued  in 
many  ways.  Her  intercourse  with  countries  quite 
willing  to  trade  with  her  might  of  course  be 
stopped  by  any  power  able  to  intercept  that 
intercourse,  especially  if  England  failed,  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  position  that  she  might  assume, 
to  engage  on  her  side  the  good- will  of  any  such 
community.  Northern  ItaXj  and  Hungary,  for  ex- 
ample, have  signified  their  desire  to  extend  com- 
mercial relations  with  this  Country,  and  we  know 
that  their  resources  for  that  purpose  are  ample. 
But,  in  the  case  of  a  war,  it  mignt  be  quite  possible 
for  Austria  to  intercept  even  the  existing  trade  of 
England  with  both  these  countries.  Her  corameroe 
at  sea  would  be  much  more  manifestly  endangered. 
The  Australians  already  perceive  that ;  and  m  the 
Australian  newspapers,  as  well  as  in  private 
letters  brought  by  the  last  mail,  we  find  a  sombre 
reflex  of  the  reports  from  Europe  that  a  war  might 
probably  break  out.  The  Australians  are  alarmed 
for  their  own  produce  trade :  for  the  gold  traffic ; 
for  the  trade  from  England :  and,  in  short,  for 
commerce  in  anj  form.  Freights  and  insoranoes, 
they  say,  will  rise.  Of  course  they  would.  Ths 
loDflT  vovaee  even  more  than  the  short  would  b^ 


SILENCE   IS    PEACE. 


meanced  bj  a  sbite  of  the  world  whiuh  aliould  let 
ItMjse  the  luaritime  powers  nod  privateera  againet 
iHir  trading  ehtpB. 

Id  these  Tes^tB  Engl^iDd  Btanda  in  a  perTectlj' 
difierent  condition  from  what  she  did  before.  At 
one  time,  her  sailoTs  were  eiclusivelj  her  own  ; 
but  lince  that  period,  great  progresa  has  been  madp 
in  manning  with  English  sailors  the  navj  of  n 
foreipi  country — the  dstj  of  the  American  Re- 
public. At  a  uore  distant  period,  it  was  highlv 
amusing  for  British  privatecrg  to  intercept  SpixniBJi 
argosies  bearing  gola  to  Europe.  At  the  preeenl 
dnv,  the  great  argosies  are  English  ;  and,atDUsing 
M  it  might  he  to  bring  a  Spanish  gold-ship  inlu 
Ijondiin  or  Bristol,  the  countenances  in  Londoh 
and  Bristol  would  look  rery  blank  at  hearing  that 
an  Kngtish  gold-ship  had  been  carried  inio  New 
York  or  Brest,  Yet  the  contingency  is  by  ni> 
means  impossible.  Much,  indeed,  would  depend 
upon  the  questioo  who 


Somowe  need  scarcely  fear ;  others  woulij   niwd ;  tho  usurperhi 
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SILENCE  la  PEACE. 
Fear  is  hypocritical,  not  only  towards  others, 
but  towards  Itself.  A  corrcsponQent  learns,  "  with 
a  miiture  of  astonishmont  and  dismay,"  that,  as 
we  said  last  week,  ■'  the  most  general  feeling 
manifested  in  the  prEss,  in  the  conversation  of 
the  city,  the  club,  and  thedmwinc-room,  professes 
to  be  that  the  '  Empire'  will  caniec  '  stability'  on 
France,  and  therefore  peace  on  F.urope,"  "  Ire- 
nieus,"  liowever,  notices  and  corroborates  the  dis- 
tinction which  no  then  made  :  we  will  not  sar 
that  the  feeling  ii  so,  but  that  it  prtifaxn  to  be  v.i, 
and  professes  (or  special  reasons.  Wo  du  not  be- 
lieve, indeed, that  in  the  bottom  irf  their  hcarls.men, 
ither  E.iBt  or  West  of 'I'emple  Bar,  really  feci  that 
le  institution  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whether  colled 
enipjre  or  not,  will  be  more  stable  for  the  change  irf 
"   ■      great  fact  does  eiist  and  is  reec^- 


turn  the  scale  against 
proportion.  The  underwriters  would  be  able  ti, 
ttiil  the  mercantile  equation  of  dangers  like  these, 
hut  they  could  not  form  the  estimates  until  thej- 
knew  the  distribution  of  animosity  or  amity. 

Using  the  word  in  a  very  high  sense,  commerce 
would  be  attacked  still  more  vitally  in  enother 
form  ;  and  the  Australians  foresee  it.  A  general 
war  would  put  a  stop  to  emigration— emigration  Ut 
Australia,  emigration  to  America.  A  general  war. 
in  other  words,  would  stop  the  outlet  of  our 
people  and  the  inlet  of  our  wealth;  that  is  to  say, 
if  wo  had  arrayed  against  us  strong  maritime 
powers.  Tliis  check  to  emigration  would  have 
IM  cBecIs  not  only  up*)!)  us  at  home — it  would  in^ 
jure  our  colonies  and  our  remote  dependencies; 
it  would  eiosperate  them,  and  our  relatives 
and  allies  mi^ht  be  sodi^gustcd  oa  to  sec  no  value 
in  Inngi-r  alliance.  A  general  war  in  Europe 
might  materially  aflect  the  political. geography  c)f 
the  British  empire.  But  much,  as  wo  have  said 
lieliirc,  would  depend  upon  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mosity or  amity.  The  insurance-broker  could 
nnt  e:(actly  furnish  the  mercantile  equation  for 
(his  contingency  ;  the  statesman  may  have  some 
id":i  Imth  cifiis  importance  and  its  bearing. 

.Mtliuueh  contingencies  not  less  momentous  than 
these  uiiglit  be  included  in  the  possibility  of  an 
KuTopean  conflict,  it  would  be  u  very  false  policy 
til  let  the  recognition  of  that  truth  render  us 
titnid.  There  is  council  in  courage  as  well  as  in 
mution.  Bjr  u  timid  policy  wo  inieht  court  the 
danp'ra  which  wo  deprecate.  England  will  not 
i.htain  any  safety  in  a  troubled  future  eicept  that 
whirh  she  om  secure /or  herself.  The  distribution 
of  Muiity  or  alliance  may  aBuct  the  facility  of  that 
iiiKuraii.'*',  hut  the  e£;ct  of  insurance  or  perdition 
IK-nd  upon  England,  ^  Ifshe  caiinoldefend 


mplished  the  full  grasp 


of  that  power  which  he  partially  si 

2d  of  December"  ;  and,  holding  that  power  in  his 
hand,  he  is  regarded  with  fear. 

.  Usage,  of  course,  will  demand  that  any  "  em- 
pire" should  be  treated  with  an  official  respect. 
I  It  isa  part  of  the  routine  to  do  so,  and  it  would 
]  require  something  more  than  revolution  to  discoa- 
I  tinue  the  practice  in  this  country  ;  but  the  spon- 
taneous servility  in  I/indoa  goes  beyond  that  hom- 
age. There  is  a  feeling  that  if  the  usurper  be 
ingered  he  may  do  mischief,  and  therefore  "  the 
city"  is  anxious  not  to  anger  him.  If  he  wer« 
to  do  mischief,  it  might  for  the  moment  airaat 
trade;  and  Uint  is  the  calamity  which  the  city 
must  avert.  Ilenco,  although  not  thoroughly 
trusting  in  the  stability  of  the  empire,  the  city 
pruleBsea  to  put  trust  in  it,  partly  on  an  outward 
wncession  to  liis  pretensions,  and  partly  a»  a  pre- 
i«il  fur  its  own  servile  acquiescence. 

Tliu  people  in  the  city  must  know  as  well  as 
Irennius,  though  few  uf  them  perhaps  can  state 
it  BO  well,  that  those  who  desire  war  can  alway* 
find  a  prctuit  ;  and  tiiiit  Louis  Napoleon,  like  his 
uncle,  with  the  sounding  profesiuon  of  peaco,  no 
doubt  contemplates  its  antithetical  accompaniment. 
I'hcy  must  knuw,  a*  well  as  our  other  correspun- 
dent,  R.  (i.,  that  if  Louis  Napoleon  should  wm- 
1  tract  a  loan  in  London  he  would  probably  p.iy  it 
by  the  repudiation  of  a  general  war.  Still  thare 
is  one  roBOUroe  lor  helpless  incompetency — it  is  to 
Mhuttheeyes.  Many  a  sagacious  creditor  who  has 
!i  spendthrift  debtor  oiintinues  to  lend  money  even 
ufter  he  has  lost  faith  in  repayment,  on  the  mere 
principle  of  ocquiring  present  comfort  by  help  of  an 
;ibflolulo  blindness  to  the  future.  So  a  very  timid 
mail,  who  sees  an  eneiuy  approaching  with  threat- 
'jDJDg  n£pect,ubtiunBat  least  an  instant's  com para- 


n<l  all  that  ii 


precious  t 


mieht   "hocking  object. 


mind  by  shutting   his  eves  t 

-•   ■■  ^- --'-,1,  b,  i- - 


.       -  .     J  "'"*  proc«»i 

prove  the  iriosi  paying  policy  to  declare   herself  1  '■''*'.  ^^^  ''''j  acquires  iM  present  confidence  in 

"ically   insolvent,  at  once  give  up  her   place  !  '■""'*  Napoloun.     The  only  hope  is,  that  be  may 


e  wealthy  ruling 

■,  and    accept  the   protectorate   which  any 

iHiiy  bo  willing  to  give  her  on  reasonable 

'I'here  may  be  commercial  men  who  would 

at  this  suggestion  ;  we  trust  there  are  few 

who  cannot  look  beyond  it. 


Old  Mai  i>.— One  of  the  bvored  subjeots  Ibr  but- 
ciiing  the  courage  oT  Um  oowafd  and  Um  wit  of  the 


be  led  well,  sleep  well,  and  bo  kept  in  good-hu- 

Irenseug  remarks  that  "  the  habit  of  bcarinc 
Unas,"  which  is  the  largest  reliance  fur  natiuoai 
self-defence,  is  wanting  amouKst  us.  It  is  bo  ;  for 
that  reasuD  we  only  name  it  alternatively  ;  and 
ore  sea  apractioal  diffioultjia  the  propoeal  to  mftlis 
good  oor  lost  time  in  that  respect.  Those  who 
rely  on  bltndtMea  and  sileuoe  will  be  in  no  mood 
to  tdarate  ptaeUce  in  tb«  me  of  ants;  nmisvwke 
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From  the  Spectator,  Oct  80. 


THE  TURKISH   QUESTION. 


To  be  meddled  with  at  al],  is  for  Turkey  almost 
the  same  with  being  overturned.  She  has  no 
position  capable  of  being  maintained  except  by 
sufferance.  An  exile  from  the  heart  of  her  own 
people,  Turkey  maintains  a  precarious  rule  over 
alien  provinces;  and  there  is  not  one  of  those 
provinces  in  Europe  which  docs  not  hold  by  a 
stronger  inclination  to  some  other  allegiance. 
You  may  begin  the  survey  where  you  like.  The 
Pansclavonian  intrigues  of  Russia  in  Gruhova, 
behind  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  have  raised  expecta- 
tions and  orthodox  sympathies ;  and  Grahova 
desires  to  unite  with  the  Alontenegrines  ;  objects 
and  influences  which  sway  that  small  but  impor- 
tant district  much  more  than  the  Turkish  allegi- 
ance. In  Bosnia,  a  Mussulman  nobility  rules  a 
Sclavonian  peasantry  from  medisBval  castles,  and  a 
chronic  rebellion  smoulders.  Along  the  military 
frontier,  where  such  active  hostilities  were  going 
on  in  1836,  the  Sclavonians  have  fraternized  \iitn 
the  guards  of  Austria ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  may 
be  settled  that  the  angle  of  Turkey  stretching  into 
the  Austrian  empire  inclines  to  annexation,  if  the 
Sclavonian  subjects  of  that  Austrian  border  should 
not  rather  annex  themselves  to  their  brethren. 
Sdavonianism  generally  prevails  along  the  ^reat 
bainn  of  the  Danube  ;  and  the  Danubian  Provinces 
retain  strong  sympathies  with  the  Bucharest  scheme 
of  1848.  Mismanagement  has  impaired  the  influ- 
ences which  Austria  might  have  had  both  in  the 
east  and  west  of  this  region.  Stratimirovich,  the 
Serbian  chief,  who,  under  the  impulse  of  border 
nationality  and  military  order,  fought  so  stoutly 
for  Austria  against  Hungary,  has  &en  rewarded 
with  a  paltry  lieutenant-colonelcy.  The  same 
kind  of  slight  has  rewarded  Yanku,  the  popular 
chief  of  the  Transylvanian  Wallachians ;  who  was 
invited  to  Vienna,  was  patted  on  the  shoulder  by 
the  emperor,  received  promises,  and  found,  after 
his  return  home,  that  the  reward  of  his  people  was 
an  increase  of  taxation  ! 

Turkey  itself  is  but  a  comer  of  the  empire  that 
l^ars  its  name  ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  very 
capital  we  find  still  the  most  startling  dispropor- 
tion. Of  the  700,000  inhabitants,  300,000  proba- 
bly are  not  Turks.  The  coasts  round  the  Black 
8^,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Greek  Sea,  are 
thickly  strewed  with  Greeks,  the  holders  of  the 
commerce,  the  wealth,  and  the  energy  of  the 
country.  With  finances  utterly  confused,  com- 
pelled to  seek  a  loan  and  then  to  disavow  it  at  the 
dictate  of  this  or  that  banker,  of  the  French  or  the 
Russian  ambassador ;  burdened  with  factories  of 
cloth,  silk,  or  iron,  and  with  model-&rm8  destitute 
of  farmers,  enterprises  that  are  no  more  than  ex- 
pensive toys  ;  governed  by  an  emperor  who  means 
well,  tries  to  introduce  European  improvements, 
but  thinks  chiefly  of  pleasure,  and  is  cheated  on 
evenr  side — Turkey  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  very 
small  minority,  without  political  convictions,  gov- 
eiming  much  more  numerous  populations,  with 
nationalities,  convictions  and  objects  of  their  own. 

The  practical  stamina  of  Turkey  must  be  sought 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  around 
Broussa,  the  destined  abode  of  Abd-el-Kader,  just 
released  by  the  politic  Emperor  Napoleon  UI.  from 
his  captivity  in  Christian  France.  But  here,  where 
we  find  the  stamina  of  Turkey,  we  find  also  in  fall 
play  those  qualities  of  the  JViussulman  character 
which  absolutely  prevent  it  from  acting  in  Euro- 


pean politics — the  rivalry  of  small  military  chiefs, 
the  totally  individualized  selfishness  of  the  Mussul- 
man, the  ignorance  of  external  relations.  The* 
followers  of  Othman  invaded  Europe  as  armed 
hordes  by  mere  force  of  military  impetus  ;  but  un- 
less it  were  to  a  victory,  not  destined  for  repetition, 
they  can  hardly  issue  from  their  own  quarters ; 
they  have  not  the  generalship,  nor  the  geography, 
nor  the  commissariat,  nor  anything  that  is  needed 
for  external  warfare. 

Turkey,  indeed,  has  her  organixed  army  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  she  can  assemble  50,000  men  or  more 
within  sight  of  the  city — and  they  look  brilliant 
under  review,  with  their  bright  apparel  and  dash- 
ing manoeuvres ;  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  there  are  amcmgst  them  any  men  of 
superior  generalship ;  or  whether  they  could  resist 
the  stroni;  force  which  Russia  keeps  ready  on  the 
further  shore  of  the  Danube  mouth,  to  be  marchcKl 
upon  Turkey  at  the  shortest  notice.  The  Pruth  is 
practicable  at  any  part,  the  Danube  is  a  Russian 
river,  and  the  Balkiui  itself  has  proved  to  be  no 
obstacle  in  the  road  to  Constantinople. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire  all  is 
confusion ;  and  though  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
any  jar  to  the  existing  regime  would  set  the  whole 
loose  in  the  most  intricate  commotion,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  through  that  storm  to  the  settlement 
beyond,  unless  we  assume  as  unquestioned  issue 
the  overwhelming  mastery  of  Russia.  But  if  we 
look  beyond  that  comparatively  narrow  region,  we 
shall  see  other  influences,  not  altogether  to  be 
despised.  To  begin  with  Greece  ;  there  is  a 
strong  Russian  party,  rather  supporting  the  pres- 
ent regime  for  the  present ;  but  there  is  also  the 
party  of  Young  Greece,  dreaming  of  the  restored 
Hellenic  empire,  classically  republican,  and  not 
without  sympathies  in  the  provinces  still  nominally 
Turkbh.  With  a  southern  fleet  shut  up  in  the 
Black  Sea,  Russia  aspires  to  be  a  naval  power,  bat 
is  only  a  nava^  impotency.  The  Cxar  has  lone 
endeavored  to  obtam  firom  Austria  the  cession  of 
the  Bocca  di  Cattaro,  which  would  give  a  great 
port  for  his  fleet  outside  the  Dardanelles;  but. 
instead  of  making  a  cession  so  saicidal,  Austria 
has  developed  that  peculiar  company  of  '*  Lloyd*s,** 
which  has  its  agents  extending  through  Asia  even 
to  Thibet,  and  in  the  Adriatic  a  fleet  of  more  than 
fifty  steaniers — not,  indeed,  war^steamers,  but 
able  to  transport  troops  and  having  strong  ports 
along  the  eastern  shore  as  places  of  refuge  and 
defence.  Since  the  last  European  conflict,  Austria 
has  developed  a  strong  power  in  the  Adriatic,  with 
the  great  harbor  of  Pola  as  an  impregnable  pivot, 
commanding  the  Quamero,  and  the  Qulfs  of 
Venice  and  Trieste. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean  is  divided 
from  the  western  by  the  strait  of  which  Malta  is 
the  key  ;  but  France  is  already  encroaching  on 
the  southern  shore ;  she  possesses  Algiers,  threat- 
ens Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  hankers  aiXer  Egypt. 
Were  France  advancing  with  hostile  intentions 
against  Turkey,  she  must  ask  the  assent  of  the 
power  that  possesses  Malta,  or  force  the  passage. 
But  even  if  that  passage  could  be  denied  to  her, 
the  independence  of  Turkey  would  scarcely  be  the 
better  secured.  If  Turkey  were  to  venture  upon 
any  war,  Russia  would  seize  Constantinople  as  an 
act  of  grand  reprisal.  If  France  or  any  other 
power  were  the  aggressor,  Russia  would  possess 
Constantinople,  to  ** protect*'  it;  and  once  in, 
there  would  he  the  utmost  difficulty  in  dislod^^ing 
her.    Persuasion  would  scarcely  prevail.   An  JBngr 


lish  fleet  might  Force  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
great  ctt;  lies  at  the  diaposal  of  an;  commander 
nmbitioDs  uf  a  leu  d'nrtiGce  on  a  ^ud  acale  :  but, 
no wever magnificent  theconSagratioa.thelluasiBiia 
would  not  be  dislodged,  and  Constantinople  nould 
not  be  tinice  burnt  down.  Once  In  commaod  of 
the  portal  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, HuaaiiL  wonld  not  abstain  Trnm  dictating, 
in  a  much  more  pereinplorj  voice,  on  such  subjects 
as  the  Ezyptian  tiUDsit.  Could  England,  aingle- 
Eianded,  defend  her  interesta  in  that  quarter?  The 
question  rruty  become  a  pmctical  tine. 

Vast  as  is  the  Ultra- Oriental  power  of  Russia,  it 
ia  still  not  BO  unquestioned  as  it  might  at  Brat 
^pear ;  and  although  poHte  diplomacy  may  hold 
itself  precluded  from  aJlading  to  the  other  influ- 
ences latent  in  that  region,  practical  speculators 
know  that  thej  eiiat,  and  that  in  times  of  n<"  ~  ~ 


of  Lambardv;  but  we  all  know  that  sli^hLi  ui,; 
felt,  not  only  by  neglected  Sclaronian  allies  like 
Stratimirovich,not  only  by  jealous  Bohemians,  but 
eren  witliin  her  own  army,  where  there  is  a  grow- 
ing sense  that  the  supreme  administration  is 
stupid  in  its  treatment  o(  dependent  nationalities 
and  meritorious  serrices.  Russia  has  not  yet  sub- 
dued the  Caucasus ;  she  might  be  brought  to  an 
unexpected  pause  if  new  opportunities  and  com- 
binations were  to  array  against  her  the  insurrec- 
tionary resources  of  that  heterogeneous  region 
called  "  Turkey,"  which  she  has  traversed  with 
her  intrigues,  has  inflamed  with  her  incentives, 
hut  has  not  reduced  to  discipline. 

From  the  Sp«:tii>Dr,  30lti  Oct. 
FRANCE    AND   THE    EAST. 


the  aspect  of  aSliirs  presented  in  1)^0.  Althougli 
the  money-market  dispute  respecting  "  the  Tu^- 
ish  loon"  burst  upon  the  pubiic  suddenly,  it  has 
been  only  by  degrees  that  we  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  something  more  than  a  money  questinn 
is  in  agitation  ;  but  wa  can  now  dtrra  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  The  present  crisis 
may  bo  said  to  take  its  origin  in  three  diflrfrent 
sources.  One  of  them  is  a  chronic  cause  of  unea- 
siness— the  overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  gener- 
ally aided  hy  her  rival  .Austria.  The  acute  aud 
more  immediately  exciting  causes  are  the  disorgan- 
ized stiite  of  Turkish  finances,  and  the  new  opera- 
tions of  France. 

The  Sublime  Porte  labors  under  difficulties  which 
aggravate  the  usual  irregularities  of  Mussulman 
tax-gatherers.  Of  the  amount  collected  from  the 
people  in  semi-barbarous  countries  the  portion  that 
usually  reaches  the  central  treasury  is  small ;  but 
to  this  general  characteristic  wo  may  add,  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  is  hound  to  maintain  a  very  sublime 
Rplendor  of  state — that  newfangled  attempts  at 
imitating  European  improvements  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  hare  been  made  under  court 
patronage,  and  have  only  become  new  opportunities 
for  official  robbery— and  that  the  necessities  of  the 
state  have  drawn  around  its  govemaient  a  boat  of 
mercantile  sharks.  The  fiaances  of  Constantinople 
labor  under  the  two  almost  incompatible  inflictions 
— the  constant  tendency  of  the  revenno  to  leave 
off,  and  the  no  less  constant  tsndency  of  the  regal 
expenditure  to  go  on.     In  the  bank  of  Constanti- 


nople wns  vainly  expected  an  instrument  for  bring- 
in";  finance  to  a  lietter  condition. 

i'he  other  of  the  exciting  causes  must  be  sought 
in  Paris.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  whom  we 
do  not  know  at  present  whether  to  coll  president 
or  emperor,  overtly  confesses  to  the  dream  of  carry- 
ing out  the  projects  of  his  uncle,  and  in  respect  to 
the  East  he  baa  marked  the  purpose  of  his  future 
career  by  proposing  to  call  himself  "  Protector  of 
the  Uoly  Places."  His  ambassador,  M.  de  Lavu- 
lette,  made  good  his  entrance  into  the  Bosphorus 
in  an  armed  ship,  against  the  rules  of  international 
law  and  the  protests  of  the  Turkish  authoriti:!S ; 
and  he  claimed  to  do  so  on  the  score  of  the  pecu- 
liarly tender  interest  of  IVanoe  in  Oriental  aSkirs. 
M.  do  Lavalette  took  up  his  abode  in  Consl«nti^ 
nonle  ;  and,  finding  his  friend  the  Sultan  in  diffi- 
culties, what  more  natural  than  to  offer  assistance 
and  advice  ?  We  next  find  these  concurrent  facts  i 
M,  da  Lavalette  urgently  advises  bis  friend  in  diffi- 
I'ulties  to  seek  assistance  in  the  willing  monoy- 
iii^irkets  of  Paris  and  London  ;  and  the  Bank  of 
L'lpnsCantinople,  in  whiuli  wa  believe  there  is  a 
l''r<]Dch  partner,  is  authnrlzed  by  the  Sultan  to  con- 
.  tract  a  loan  of  UCW.OOO.OOO  piastres— 2,000,000?. 
'  atcriing — in  those  markets.  The  money  would  have^ 
I  come  very  opportunely ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
difficulty  occurs. 

Probably — for  wo  have  only  the  results  and  no 
j  Htiitcment  of  the  causes^the  representative  of 
!  Kiissia  took  alarm  at  the  singularly  intimate  posi- 
i  ti,>n  of  the  French  ambassador,  who  came  to  save 
thit  Sultan  as  bis  muster  had  saved  society;  and 
!  we.  next  find  the  Sultan,  confessedly  under  Kuseian 
'  LiiSuence,  withdrawing  his  sanction  for  the  loan. 
Speculators  in  the  London  and  Paris  markets  are 
I  in  art^,  for  they  are  disappointed;  but  so  are  the 
Ulamas  and  the  conservative  party  of  Turkey,  who 
,  have  prejudices  against  money  dealings,  especially 
with  infidels.  France  is  angry ;  Russia  and  Aua'- 
tria  come  to  the  support  of  the  Sult^in  ;  and  the 
Miiglish  representative,  it  is  said,  now  takes  tb« 


intimately  on  Turkish  ground  must  be  one  of  grare 
iniportance ;  and  in  this  Oriental  crisis  about  a 
paltry  money  loan,  the  advocates  of  "  peace  at  nil 
price  should  see  bow  little  depends  upon  tba 
mure  negative  will  of  (his  country.  The  crisis  ex- 
iatd ;  the  consequences  cannot  be  calculated  ;  and 
{'England  must  m  prepared  for  what  may  happen. 


In  Paris,  Louis  Napoleon  sits  at  the  receipt  of 
theatrical  representations,  which  reduce  sbidied 
Eidulatioa  to  a  tableau  vivant ;  and  odes  are  flung 
:i.t  him  from  the  stage,  impudently  echoing  as 
i.'l<'mal  truths  his  Bordeaux  profesuons  ;  a  com- 
plicity of  niaiscrie  which  he  receives  with  the 
[liariictcristicallT  impenetrable  silence.  He  acts, 
;iiid  others  are  left  to  criticize,  with  no  aid  from 
hiy  countenance  or  tongue. 

The  elucidatory  comments  oq  his  proceedings 
come  at  times  in  the  shape  of  distant  events. 
The  suddenly  disclosed  intrigues  in  the  East  throw 
n  light  of  conjecture  on  hil  conduct  in  liberating 
Al>d-cI-Kader.  Wronged  by  France  and  her  formes 
rulers,  the  Arab  Sheik  leaves  Europe  by  favor  of 
Ilia  new  benefactor,  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Brouo- 
sa,  in  the  very  oentte  of  the  true  Turcoman  regiuu. 


JUUUIS  NAi'OLEON  AND  ADD-EL-KADER. POLICE  IS  B  SHABP. 


A  fiiimlic  C")  Ilia  fiiitii,  he  was  regnrded  in  Manri- 
tanbn  Aniliy  with  a  sort  of  sacred  veneration — a. 
feeling  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  eotcrtnined  by 
gnund  MusBuluianB  tomirds  tJie  Eiirupeanizing  Abd- 
ul-Medjid.  From  Brouasa  to  Bui^ad  is  hut  an 
eaaj  journey — from  the  abode  of  the  prisoner  on 
parole  to  the  seat  of  the  Kalifs  of  Bagdad.  The 
•TOD^ed  Algcrino  may  liat«  France  ;  but  the  pro- 
moted adventurer  wight  forgive  to  the  conqueror 
of  Paria  the  defeat  of  Algiers,  avenged  on  the  2d 
December.  And  if  "  the  Protector  of  the  Holy 
PlacoB,"  mediating  between  Christendom  and  Ii- 
1am,  were  to  have  for  Ids  protSgu  the  restored 
Kalif  of  Bagdad,  the  event  would  nut  be  wilder 
than  tho  dream  uf  either  Napoleon,  nor  than  the 
project  of  the  2d  December  would  have  seemed  if 
the  silent  adventurer  had  divulged  it  otherwise 
Uuua  in  its  accomplishment. 


LOUIS  KAPOLBON    AND    ABO-BL-KADBB. 

What  a  scone  must  that  have  been  between 
Abd-el-Kader  and  M.  Louts  NiLpoleon !  JIow  must 
the  man  of  the  2ad  December  have  looked  when 
the  unbeliever  held  forth  on  the  stringent  iibligo- 
tion  of  an  oath  binding  in  all  cases  without  ei- 
oeption,  and  when  he  pointed  out  in  the  Koran  the 
ODndeiu nation  of  any  ono  violLiting  sworn  fkith, 
even  with  infideU  7  What  back-handed  blows 
were  all  theea  proofs  of  superior  Mahometan 
morality  '.  By  what  had  Abd-el-£ader'(  liberator 
been  bound'  llow  bad  the  favorite,  the  adulated 
of  the  Jesuitry  of  Fraooe,  observed  hissvrom&ith? 
Mad  lie  been  an  Arab,  would  the  Koran  hove 
bound  him,  ns  thu  Scripture  did  not  bind  the  pro- 
fessed Christian  7 

Then,  on  the  other  band,  how  must  Abd-el- 
Eader  have  kept  his  cuunleniuice  when  the  presi- 
dent tuld  him  that  if  France  was  mistress  of 
Algeria,  the  reason  was  that  God  bo  willed  it  I 
Hu«t  it  not  have  occurred  tu  him  that  it  might  be 
God's  will  also  (o  restore  Algeria  to  Algorines; 
and  that  a  present  triumph  does  not  always,  or 
often,  denote  the  ulterior  purposes  of  Providuaoe? 
Id  former  days  it  might  have  seemed  God's  will 
that  the  Algerine  pirates  should  make  slaves  of 
all  on  whom  they  could  lay  their  hoods ;  but  the 
overthrow  of  that  iniquity  pleased  Providence,  and 
tfae  instruments  of  that  purpose  may,  in  turn, 
experience  n  reverse  through  the  same  pleasure. 
M.  Louis  Napoleon's  plea  of  the  will  of  Providence 
is  only  another  expression,  and  uot  a  more  reverent 
one,  of  the  proposition  "  Whatever  is,  is  right." 
And  so  it  once  was  right  that  Napoleon  should 
sway  France,  to  the  aubjugation  of  half  Europe, 
4Dd  the  huniiliution  and  terror  of  the  other  half; 
but,  in  the  course  of  things,  and  turn  of  the  wheel 
of  furtanc,  it  also  became  ultimately  right,  or  the 
will  of  Providence,  that  the  same  Napoleon  should 
be overthronn,  deposed,  cast  away,  and  finally  a 
prisoner,  fretting  avray  his  last  hours  in  bickerings 
of  the  moKt  pitiful  nature  with  his  gaoler.  There 
was  ft  Scotch  lady  wbo  alwa^  spoke  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  her  neighbors  as  judgments,  and  of  her 
ovm  as  triak;  and  tho  French,  with  similar  dis- 
crimination, are  ever  in  the  habit  of  tracing  the 
will  of  God  in  the  triumphs  uf  Ft«Doe,  whil«  they 
lay  all  her  reverses  to  the  aooonnt  of  the  heatbeo 
Fortane,  or  Destinj. 


I     A  Police  in  B  &nARP."AD  example  furnished  by 

the  authorities  at  Leipiio  might  be  fnllowcd  in  OUT 
j  own  metrapalis.  Muuh  indignatioD  is  leielled  at  bar- 
,  rel-organs,  bands,  and  other  lesthetic  and  peripatetie 
1  recreations  for  the  vulgar  ;  refined  taste  and  taste- 
leaaneaa  equally  pronounce  a  ban  upon  the  street  mn- 
isician  ;  and  "  the  police"  are  repealled ly  invoked,  but 
I  without  avail.  There  is  a  dim  sense  that  lonr  music 
is  belter  than  none,  and  that  the  purveyors  have  a 
certain  right  in  their  trade.  So,  indignant  fljlks 
grumble  ;  a  box  of  melodies  is  occasionally  forced  to 
' "  move  DQ  ;"  bat  the  familiar  sound  continues. 

Now  Lcipzic  is  visited  at  its  great  fair-time  with 
'  "  bands" — bed  liandg,  lawlesa  bands  of  rebels  to  inu- 
I  sical  order,  who  defy  the  dominant,  and  play,  not  in 
,  a  Ley,  but  in  a  bunch  of  keys  ;  who  resolve  no  di»- 
isoniuicee,  but  only  resolve  to  be  dissonant ;  and  de- 
light to  seek  a  final  repose  on  a  diminished  fifth,  'llir 
police  are  invoked  also  at  Leipiio  ;  but  huw  ■  Motto 
"  put  down"  bands  which  are  down  enough  already  ; 
I  but  to  regulate  them.  They  examine  the  candidates 
for  street  fiiior,  and  turn  back  the  incompetent.  \ 
strolling  mosioian  must  take  liis  degree  of  Mus.  Doc. 
at  the  police-office. 

It  is  a  good  plan.  If  our  police  would  only  make 
barrel-organ  boys  and  Belgian  trumreters  or  Scotch 
pipers  tune  their  instruments,  the  difficulty  would  tx 
settled.  Justice  would  be  vindicated  wilhont  any 
breach  of  public  harmony. 

It  is  true  that  tha  Metropolitan  Police  is  not  yet 
qualified  for  such  an  office.  One  would  not  exactly 
trust  X  147  to  pronounce  on  the  pilch  or  tuning  even 
of  a  jew's-barp.  But  special  detectivn  might  b«  in- 
troduced into  the  farce  ;  with  the  inci '  '  ' 
tage  of  thoa  affording  a  congenial  c 
"native  talent."— SpeclaiDT. 


Thibst  IK  THE  Arctic  Rboiorb. — The  use  of  snow 
when  persons  are  thirsty  does  not  by  any  means  allay 
tlie  insatiable  desire  for  water  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears lo  be  increB3«l  in  proportiau  to  the  quantity 
used,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  put  into  the 
mouth.  For  example,  a  person  walking  along  feels 
intensely  thirsty,  and  he  looks  to  his  feet  with  covet- 
ing eyes  ;  but  his  sense  and  firm  rMolutions  are  not 
to  be  Dvereome  so  easily,  and  he  withdraws  the  open 
hand  that  was  to  grasp  the  delicious  morse!  and  con- 
vey it  into  his  parching  mouth.  He  bos  several  miles 
of  a  journey  to  accomplish,  and  his  thirst  is  every 
increasing  ;  he  is  perspiring  protaiKilj,  and 


particle,  which  produc 


t  eihilarating  eSeot  ; 


always  increasing  the  quantity  ;  and  in  half  an  b 
he  has  a  gum-stick  of  condensed  snow,  which  I 
masticates  vtith  avidity,  and  replaces  with  assiduity 
the  moment  that  it  has  melted  away.  Bat  his  thirst 
is  not  allayed  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  he  is  as  hot  as 
aver,  and  still  perspires  ;  his  mouth  is  in  Sames,  aixt 
be  is  driven  to  the  neceSBity  of  quenching  them  with 
tnow,  which  adds  fuel  to  the  fire.  'Hie  melting  saow 
cesses  to  please  the  palate,  and  it  feels  like  red-hot 
coals,  whieh,  like  a  fire-eater,  he  shifts  about  with  hia 
tongue,  and  swallows  without  the  addition  of  snliia. 
fie  is  in  despair  ;  but  habit  has  taken  the  place  of  his 
reasoning  faculties,  and  he  moves  on  with  languid 
steps,  lamenting  the  severe  bte  whicb  forces  him  to 
persist  in  a  practice  which  in  an  ungoarded  momtoit ' 
he  allowed  to  begin.  ...  I  believe  the  true  caoaa 
of  such  Intense  thirst  is  the  extreme  dryness  of  llw 
tir  when  the  temperature  is  low. — Suthtrla»4't 
Journal. 

Hk  has  not  a  little  ef  llif  devil  in  him  who  prk^S 
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From  the  EconomiBt. 

ITi$tory  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in 
France.  By  Alphonsb  de  Lamartine.  Tiuns- 
lated.  Parts  V.  and  VI.  Vol.  III.  Vizetelly 
and  Co.,  Fleet  street. 

M.  DK  Lamartine  is  carrying  on  his  history  with 
great  vigor,  and  in  that  occupation  he  finds  a  more 
tranquil  and  enduring  delisnt  than  in  mixing  in 
the  troublesome  politics  of  the  time,  though  he 
should  again  play  in  them  the  first  part.  Not 
that  he  has,  like  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
revolution  of  1848,  anything  more  to  reproach 
himself  with  than  some  of  the  ordinary  failings 
and  errors  of  almost  all  statesmen — ^fisiilings  and 
errors  which  they  continually  commit  in  the  most 
quiet  times,  without  ever  approaching  or  dreaming 
of  those  heroic  exertions  wnich  he,  more  than  any 
other  Frenchman,  made  to  conduct  that  revolution 
to  a  peaceful,  if  it  turned  out  in  the  sense  of  the 
revolutionists  to  be  a  most  unfortunate,  issue. 
His  spirit  of  exaggeration,  his  vanity,  his  elo- 
quence, by  which  he  led  vain  men,  are  the  attri- 
butes of  his  countrymen.  M.  de  Liamartine  is  a 
true  but  a  noble  Frenchman ;  and  without  the 
petty  errors  and  petty  faults  of  which  we  English 
accuse  him,  he  could  not  have  led  his  kindred  men, 
in  safety  to  himself,  and  in  comparative  safety  to 
them,  through  the  anarchy  of  lo48. 

The  two  present  parts  of  his  useful,  well-timed, 
and  admirable  history — ^which  he  appropriately 
describes  as  the  civil,  m  contradistinction  to  most 
of  the  other  histories,  which  are  military  histories 
of  France — commence  with  the  flight  of  Bona- 
parte from  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
end  with  his  death.  The  two  parte,  making  a 
volume,  embrace  a  period  of  nearly  six  years.  It 
appears  appropriately  to  throw  light  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  on  whose  reputation  another 
empire  is  now  to  be  founded.  On  his  return  to 
Paris  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Bonaparte, 
utterlv  upset  by  his  reverses,  seems  entirely  to 
have  lost  his  head.  He  was  a  specimen  of  a  man 
— which  frequently  occurs  in  private  life — ^being 
suddenly  cut  off  from  all  his  previous  pursuite, 
and  then  having  within  himself  no  resources  wbat^ 
ever  to  fall  hack  on.  In  private  life  the  individual 
degenerates  into  a  drunkard  or  an  idiot,  or  takes 
refuge  in  suicide.  Bonaparte's  downward  career 
was  different,  but  not  much  less  pitiable.  His 
personal  proceedings  at  Paris  before  taking  refuge 
on  board  the  Bellerophon  have  never  before  been 
60  fully  and  fairly  aescribed  as  in  this  volume. 
Fouchd  having  been  nominated  president  of  the 
provisional  government — the  genius  of  low  intrigue 
— to  introduce  into  Franco  that  government  which 
was  to  be  distinguished  only  b^  the  lowest  in- 
trigues for  the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  Bo- 
naparte departed  from  Paris  on  June  25, 1815,  and 
took  up  his  abode  at  Malmaison.  He  there  pub- 
lished an  address  to  his  army,  which  was  remark- 
able for  still  using  the  language  of  a  conqueror  to 
men  defeated  and  dispirited,  and  who  knew,  as 
he  must  have  knovm,  unless  he  were  hopelessly 
blinded  by  the  glare  of  his  former  glory,  that  there 
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WHS  no  hope  of  reuniting  the  scattered  armies  of 
France  and  saving  the  country  from  occupatioQ  hj 
the  allies.  What  he  could  not  do  with  all  his 
forces,  and  before  he  was  defeated,  no  subordinate 
general,  with  a  broken  army,  and  an  adverse  gov- 
ernment, could  do,  and  no  other  man  could  possi- 
bly achieve.  Brave  hearts  and  enterprising  4^unt6 
there  were  amongst  his  followers,  uener^  iLLoel- 
mans,  for  example,  commanded  an  army  in  the 
north,  and  supplicated  the  emperor  to  join  him. 
There  was  a  hope  by  that  means  of  raUying  the 
rest  of  the  forces  and  making  better  terms,  at 
least  for  Bonaparte  and  for  France.  But  the  em- 
peror was  completely  spirit-broken.  He  had 
played  the  part  too  long  and  too  exclusively  to 
play  any  other,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  inde» 
cision  the  instant  he  h^  ceased  to  reign.  For 
Europe  the  prostration  of  his  intellect  was  fortu- 
nate. It  put  an  immediate  end  to  war,  if  it 
degraded  France  and  humiliated  her  for  her 
attachment  to  him  and  to  war.  One  point  we 
must  notice  with  surprise  in  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine *s  observations.  After  accuratelv  describ- 
ing Bonaparte  both  before  his  flight  and  after  his 
residence  at  St.  Helena — after  saying  that  "  he 
wasted  France  and  £urope  without  impartiDg  to 
them  an  idea,  a  liberty,  or  a  virtue" — ^M.  de  Lamar- 
tine says  :  '*  He  made  her  illustrious — he  made  her 
renowned  with  the  splendor  of  his  own  name. "  M. 
de  Lamartine,  then,  while  fully  sensible  of  the 
weaknesses  and  vices  of  Bonaparte's  character  and 
government,  like  a  true  Frenchman  is  filled  with 
admiration  for  the  power  that  wasted  France. 
Such  an  inconsistency  belong,  however,  rather  to 
human  nature  dazzled  by  a  httle  glare  than  exclu- 
sively to  Frenchmen,  and  they  &re  only  a  little 
farther  behind  in  the  march  of  reason  and  justice 
than  some  other  men.  Perhaps  the  source  of 
Bonaparte's  prostration  is  to  be  found  in  his  convi<^ 
tion  that  he  had  become  unpopular  and  was  for- 
saken. *'  I  arrived  at  Paris  ,^'  ne  said  to  Bemamin 
Ck)nstant,  **  to  combine  our  last  resources.  I  have 
been  abandoned  with  the  same  facility  that  I  was 
received."  When  he  left  Paris  it  was  in  disguise, 
and  there  was  a  dread  that  he  might  be  asnuled 
by  mobs  on  his  way.  To  attract  attention  from 
him,  who  travelled  en  civilian^  General  Qourgaud, 
in  another  carriage,  was  in  full  uniform,  ref^  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  an^  outrage  that  might  be  oflered 
to  the  emperor.  With  such  a  knowle&e  and  such 
convictions,  his  irresolution  excites  litue  surprise. 
Ela  fiite  was  different,  however,  from  that  (x  any 
other  man  who  obtained  great  power,  then  lost  it, 
and  neither  forfeited  his  life  to  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  nor  sacrificed  it  himself.    M.  de  Lamartine 


says: — 


NAPOLEON  AT  MAUCAISOir. 


At  noon  on  the  25th,  he  quitted  the  Elysee  for  his 
residence  at  Malmaison,  the  scene  of  his  most  pros- 
perous years  of  power,  of  glory,  and  of  happiness  ; 
but  now  filled  with  mourning  for  his  great  reverse* 
and  with  bitter  recollections  of  his  first  wife,  the  Em- 
press Josephhie  Beauhatnais,  who  died  there.  Wb 
step-daughter,  Hortense  Beauhamais,  whom  he  had 
loved  suffiokntly  to  elevate  her  to  the  throne  of  K^ 
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land,  and  to  destine  the  empire  for  her  son,  had  gone 
before  and  awaited  him  at  Malmaison  ;  a  fitithftil  ad- 
herent whom  he  had  protected  as  a  child,  whom  he 
had  made  a  queen,  but  whose  mother  he  had  divorced. 
After  the  first  abdication  she  had  solicited  from  Louis 
XVHL  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Saint-Leu,  and  per- 
nuBsion  to  remain  in  the  country.  She  had  eagerly 
desired  the  return  of  Napoleon,  kept  alive  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  empire,  through  feeling  or  ambition,  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  officers  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded ;  but,  faithful  to  him  in  his  fall,  she  devoted 
herself  to  soothe  the  last  hours  of  separation,  and  as- 
sisted him  to  descend  with  less  violence  from  the  lofty 
height  to  which  he  himself  had  elevated  her.  The 
mother  had  smoothed  his  ascent  to  unlimited  power, 
the  daughter  sweetened  for  him  the  road  to  exile. 

*•  Tlie  Chambers,**  he  said  to  a  visitor,  «*  obey  the 
wishes  of  Fouche.  If  they  had  given  to  me  what  they 
haTe  lavished  upon  him  I  should  have  saved  France. 
My  presence  alone  at  the  head  of  the  army  would  have 
done  more  than  all  your  negotiations  !**  He  forgot 
that  he  had  himself  quitted  that  army,  where,  by  his 
presence,  he  might,  in  fact,  still  have  fought  or  ne- 
gotiated. *'  I  alone,*'  he  incessantly  repeated, "  could 
relieve  all ;  but  your  plotters  would  rather  bury 
themselves  in  the  gulf  than  save  themselves  with  me.' * 

These  plotters,  however,  were  all  men  who  had 
issued  ft'om  the  20th  of  March  as  his  ministers,  his 
Hiarshals,  his  generals,  his  partisans,  who  had  sac- 
rificed with  him  and  for  him  the  last  army  of  France. 
But  ambition  never  deems  itself  sufficiently  served 
unless  the  country  itself  is  offered  up  as  its  victim  ! 

The  affectation  he  displayed  in  considering  himself 
at  perfect  liberty  to  prolong  his  residence  at  Mal- 
maison, had  evidently  fbr  its  object  to  await  still  some 
▼ioissitiide  of  events  in  his  fitvor.  In  the  secret  out- 
pouring of  his  thoughts  to  his  most  intimate  confi- 
oants,  Caulaincourt  and  Maret,  he  already  spoke  of 
retiring  to  England,  and  demanding  there  the  hospi- 
tality of  a  free  soil.  Maret  dissuaded  him  from  this 
step.  Caulaincourt  advised  him,  if  he  meant  to  adopt 
it,  not  to  lose  a  moment  to  assure  its  success  ;  to  em- 
bark on  board  a  smuggling  vessel,  to  land  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  to  appear  before  the  first  magistrate  at  the 
place  of  his  landing,  and  to  invoke  for  him  the  pro- 
tection which  England  affords  to  every  stranger  who 
touches  its  soiL  He  began  again  to  deliberate  with 
himself,  and  seemed  inclined  to  go  to  America.  He 
demanded  of  the  naval  minister  a  list  of  the  American 
vessels  at  anchor  in  the  French  ports,  and  it  was  sent 
to  him. 

NAPOLBON  ▲  PBISONEB. 

The  government  and  the  Chambers,  informed  of  the 
vacillations  of  Napoleon,  and  fearing,  from  the  multi- 
plied indications  which  they  received  from  Malmaison, 
that  these  vacillations  and  tardy  proceedings  were 
nothing  more  on  his  part  than  manceuvres  to  gain 
time,  and  to  find  an  opportunity  of  having  himself 
carried  off  by  a  body  of  his  army,  or  to  place  himself 
of  his'own  accord  at  the  head  of  a  military  insurrec- 
tion, which  would  relume  the  conflagration,  and  over- 
turn the  Chambers,  decided  on  having  him  watched 
by  a  military  commandant  of  his  household,  merely 
half  disguising  his  captivity  under  the  honors  due  to 
his  former  rank.  General  Becker,  brother-in-law  to 
General  Desaix,  who  was  killed  at  Marengo  while 
deciding  Napoleon's  first  victory,  received  orders  to 
repair  to  Malmaison,  to  assume  there  the  command 
of  the  emperor's  guard,  under  the  semblance  of  a 
guard  of  honor,  charged  with  the  safety  of  the  deposed 
prince.  But  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  preventing  any  one  from  making  use  of 
the  name  or  the  person  of  the  emperor  to  excite  dis- 
turbance. 

Bavoust,  minister  of  war,  and  invested  with  the 
oommand  in  chief  of  the  army  since  the  abdication, 
intimated  to  General  Becker  the  orders,  at  onoe  re- 


spectful and  severe,  which  suited  such  a  mission. 
Becker,  who  was  attached  to  Napoleon,  but  more  at- 
tached to  his  country  and  to  his  duty  as  a  soldier, 
received  these  orders  with  grief,  and  executed  them 
with  decorum.  But  their  meaning  could  not  escape 
Napoleon.  He  saw  in  them  the  first  menace  of  the 
extremities  to  which  his  obstinacy  or  his  indecision 
might  impel  the  Chambers,  his  enemies,  and  even  the 
friends  he  had  in  the  government.  He  was  at  first 
indignant  as  at  Fontainebleau  and  at  the  Elysee  ;  he 
then  yielded  with  an  appearance  of  indifference,  and 
even  of  grace,  as  if  he  wished  to  conceal  his  abase- 
ment from  himself,  and  to  seem  still  to  command  at 
the  moment  he  was  compelled  to  obey.  His  adherents 
anticipated  some  sinister  order,  and  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment were  spoken  of.  Gourgaud,  an  enthusi- 
astic young  man,  in  whose  breast,  as  with  all  noble 
natures,  adversity  augmented  devotion,  vowed  to  im- 
molate the  fir^t  who  should  dare  to  lay  a  hand  on  his 
master. 

Becker,  affected  at  sight  of  the  emperor,  ashamed 
of  his  rigorous  mission,  and  but  ill-concealing  the 
emotion  which  the  sight  of  his  downfiill  excited  in  his 
sensitive  heart,  accosted  Napoleon  with  a  respectful 
compassion.  He  seemed  to  ask  pardon  of  him  for  the 
severities  and  reverses  of  fortune.  Napoleon  drew 
him  into  the  garden,  and  asked  him,  with  the  indif- 
ference of  familiarity,  what  was  passing  at  Paris. 
Becker  replied  to  him  with  that  considenUe  adulation 
which  compassion  authorizes  towards  irretrievable 
adversity.  He  could  not,  however,  conceal  from  his 
former  general  that  if  he  had  not  abandoned  his  army 
after  Waterloo,  he  might  have,  if  not  conquered,  at 
least  intimidated  at  the  same  time  both  Paris  and  the 
foreign  powers,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  or  behind 
the  ramparts  of  Strasbourg  ;  and  thus,  by  giving  time 
for  negotiation,  have  secured  the  inheritance  for  his 
son  and  conditions  for  France.  **  I  expected  better 
things  fh)m  the  Chambers  and  from  France,"  saiJ 
the  emperor  in  his  own  exoneration  ;  '*  but  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  all  were  exhausted  and  demoralized !" 
Becker  assumed  the  oommand  of  the  emperor's  resi- 
dence. 

On  the  following  day  he  conversed  again  with  Na- 
poleon, whose  thoughts  had  undergone  a  change  in 
the  night,  and  who  now  spoke  of  nothing  but  his  de- 
parture. He  sent  Savary  to  the  government  to  hasten 
the  preparation  of  the  two  frigates. 

BIS  UKGERIXG  BOPKS. 

Preparations  were  now  ostensibly  made  for  depart- 
ure, but  everything  around  Napoleon  still  indicated 
that  these  preparations  and  this  resignation  wei'eonly 
a  f^nt,  and  that  a  pretext  was  still  k)oked  for  to  re- 
volt against  necessity.    The  emperor  had  been  willing 
to  relax  as  fiu"  as  Malmaison  the  links  whidi  attached 
him  to  the  empire,  but  he  could  not  resolve  on  sever- 
ing  them  altogether  by  a  departure.    He  waited  for 
chances,  he  hoped  impossibilities.    The  first  corps  of 
Grouchy*s  army  were  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  him,  driven  back  by  the  Prussians  and  the  Eug 
lish.    A  brave  and  enterprising  general  of  cavalry 
who  only  recognized  the  camp  as  his  country,  and  th« 
emperor  as  its  government,  meditated  the  abductiop 
of  his  former  general,  to  replace  him  at  the  head  of 
his  squadrons,  to  eollect  around  him  the  80,000  scat 
tered  men,  the  remnants  of  the  campaign,  and  to  cov 
fide  onoe  more  to  his  genius,  behind  the  Loire,  tl  / 
death-struggle  with  the  foreign  invaders.    Tliiawus 
Exoelmans. 

The  emperor  reflected,  and,  as  had  been  oonstantly 
the  case  fbr  the  last  four  months,  he  scarcely  saw  the 
proqpeot  of  realising  his  hopes  when  he  abandoned  them 
for  others,  and  eventually  fell  back  upon  obstac*  «  and 
resignation,  **  Thank  your  general  for  me,"  le  said 
to  &oelmans'  envoy,  "  but  tell  him  I  cann  •  acoept 
his  proposition.  I  diould  require  the  whole «  ioport  of 
Frme ;  buteverytUng  is  unsettled,  and  nr  /ody  oares 
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any  more  about  the  matter !    What  could  I  do  alone  days  before,  than  he  had  posseesed  as  emperor  and 

with  a  handfdl  of  soldiers  against  all  Europe  ?**   Thus  general  at  the  head  of  unbroken  armies,  warlike  and 

he  confessed  with  the  sincerity  of  the  solaier  what  he  united  under  his  hand  ? 

incessantly  denied  in  the  ofi&cial  language  of  the  pol-  Fouche,  as  president,  received  the  letter  tnm  the 

itician,  in  the  face  of  the  goTomment,  the  Chambers,  timid  hands  of  Becker,  read  it  aloud  to  the  council, 

and  the  people.    To  these  he  affirmed  that  he  alone  with  the  accent  and  gesture  of  one  wearied  with  In- 

oould  save  all,  and  restore  all ;  to  Excelmans  he  ao-  nacy  ;  then  throwing  it  on  the  table,  '*  Is  this  man 

knowledged  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  for  the  amusinghiroself  at  our  expense?" 

country,  for  the  army,  or  for  himselfl  During  the  short  absence  of  Becker,  the  emperor, 

either  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe,  in  the  consent 

HIS  LAST  MiUTABT  BVBST.  of  the  government,  had  dressed  himself,  assembled 

He  could  hear  the  cannon  from  the  midst  of  his  h«  aides^e^amp,  bade  farewell  to  Hort^ 

gardens.     The  noise  appeared  to  reanimate  him  ;  he  ^^»  chargers  bndlcd  and  saddled,  and  kept  n^readi- 

called  for  his  horses  and  his  arms,  as  if  the  resolution  new  at  the  palace  gate.                            ,      ,,^ 

of  dying  with  those  who  were  dying  in  his  cause  so  ^^f »  ???  tT''^"*^li^''?  ^J""  *^*  "^P^^.fu  ^}^^' 

near  him  had  at  length  conquered  in  his  breast  the  foment,  which  he  read  and  threw  away  j^^^ 

ii.*ha.*^ ;«  ^h\nh  ha  haA  in«r,tii«h«^  fnr  .n  «,«t.^  "  I  ^^^  it  bcforchand,"  ho  Said.    '« Thoso  people 

,  address- 
since  that 

cannon  produces  in  the  soldier's  breast,  he  exclaimed  "  ^^^  ,^~^'  icv  m,  j^  :    v  uni«  »u  i 

in  an  accent  of  despair,  "  The  enemy  is  at  Compeigne,  ^^^»  "™°I?  '^"^  "^^''^  T^*"^n!!? iT!?  *2f"u  ""^ 

at  SenlU  !   To-morrow  he  will  be  at  the  gates  of  Paris  !  "motionless.    The  emperor  then  called  M.  de  Flahaut, 

I  cannot  understand  the  blindness  of  the  government,  f  ^^"8^^  "^"^»  more  decided  in  yielding  everything 

He  must  b*e  either  a  lunatic  or  a  traitor  to  his  country  {?  ^f  ®™P!^J!^^.  »>efding  everything  to  his  will, 

who  doubts  for  a  moment  the  bad  faith  of  the  for-  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  hasten  to  Paris,  and  toar- 

eigner.    Those  persons,"  he  added,  speaking  of  the  V"""^  ^***  *^«  ^"'T'ST'^  ^^  ^^  positive  departure 

Chambers  and  of  the  government,  "  kTow  nothing  of  fi*^  ^^^f^^^^  ^fl  ^^VPS^^^V/^l'l-  tv?"  *^**^"« 

their  business  "                                                      *  the  Tuileries  he  stumbled  on  Marshal  Davoust,  mm- 

He  expected  some  sign  of  approval  from  General  ^«[f'  ^^J^^T;  *  ^tary  man,  faithful  up  to  that  po^t 
Becker,  who  held  his  tongue,  however,  neither  wish-  ^'^^'J  ^^^^'^l  became  treason  to  his  country.  Da- 
Ingto  accuse  the  emperor  of  these  disasters,  nor  to  ^oust,  firm  m  resolution,  and  rough  m  language, 
en^uragehim  in  thoughts  which  might  still  further  energetically  repulsed  the  mission  of  Hahaut  to  th# 
aggravate  them.  The  emperor  affecting  to  take  this  government,  -Your  Bonaparte,"  he  said  to  hfm, 
silence  for  an  acquiescence  in  his  ideas,  **  Everything  ^!^  J"  "^""^  ^(  impatjence  and  disgust,  •«  d^  not 
is  lost-is  it  not  ?"  said  he  to  Becker.  "Wellfthen,  wish  to  go  away  I  But  he  must  decide  on  it,  for  his 
in  this  case,  let  them  make  me  general ;  I  will  com!  presenc*  disturbs  and  complicates  everything.  Wt 
mand  the  army  ;  I  will  apply  for  the  command."  can  nwther  fight  nor  negotmte  with  hi^  If  lie  flat- 
Then  taking  the  first  step  aS  it  were,  and  suddenly  ^"  himself  that  we  shall  takehim  again  for  our  mas- 
assuming  that  tone  of  command  which  forbids  oli  1«^  *?^  ^^J  ?^'^^\\^^}  ^"^  ^^  ^T^^^^}''^^^^ n  }f 
jection  by  the  authority  of  the  tone;  "General,"  l^^^^  depart  immediately,  or  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
said  he,  '  you  shall  take  my  letter  to  the  government  "^«*  J^"?*  „^^  necessary  to  save  he  country  and  the 

i\^^^^\*  i „  ««««;««^  .„„u«  «««      T'^r.i^;^  *^  army,  I  shall  arrest  him  myself!" 

Depart  at  once— a  carnage  awaits  you.     Explain  to  -^ »  Mniicror's  aideude-camn  renlied  that  h^  had  tM» 

them  that  my  intention  is  not  to  repossess  myself  of  ^T  emperor  s aide-de-camp  replied  that  he  hadtoo 


him,  **  You  shall  not  quit  me  any  more.' 

Becker, 
the 
tomed 
face, 

one  felt  the  absurdity  more  than  himself.     On  ar-  '^^P"-*  ^"^ /"""B  "'»".      -*  »«»K"  H..r^""i"- 

riving  at  the  Tuilerii  he  timidly  presented  to  the  *"**  henceforth  I  have  only  to  obey  my  honor." 

assembled  government  the  message  of  his  prisoner,  ^^^  contbadictory  views 
which  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

*'  In  abdicating  power  I  have  not  renounced  the  From  time  to  time  he  regained,  or  affected  to 

noblest  right  of  the  citizen — the  right  of  defending  gain,  his  energy  after  a  depression  of  spirit,  like* 

my  country.     The  enemy*s  approach  to  the  capital  Tiberius  negotiating  with  the  Senate,  sometimes  wftir 

no  longer  leaves  the  least  doubt  as  to  their  intentions  resignation,  sometimes  with  insolence.     **  But  why 

or  their  bad  faith.     In  these  grave  circumstances  I  should  I  allow  them  to  reign?"  he  exclaimed  with  » 

offer  my  services  as  general,  still  looking  upon  myself  sudden  excitement  of  mtna  and  body.     '*  I  haye  iib- 

as  the  first  soldier  of  the  country."  dicated  for  my  son  ;  but  if  this  name  is  to  be  lo0f».f 

This  letter,  derisive  in  its  purport,  though  noble  in  would  rather  lose  it  on  the  field  of  battle  than  motien- 

its  language,  sufficiently  betrayed  the  popularity-  less  here !    I  can  do  nothing  better  for  my  ton;  or 

seeking  intention  with  which  it  had  been  written,  myself  than  to  throw  myself  into  the  arms  of  my  sol- 

Who  could  have  doubted  that  the  enemy,  assaulted  diers !    My  appearance  will  «leotrify  the  army  and 

on  a  foreign  soil  by  Napoleon  himself,  would  follow  confofond  the  enemy !" 

up  their  victory  by  repelling  the  aggressor  upon  the  He  no  longer  recolleetei!  that  only  the  evennf^be- 

French  soil  ?    What  bad  faith  could  be  attributed  to  fore  he  had  on  reflection  rejected  this  step,  oflfeind  to 

Wellington  and  to  Blucher,  as  conquerors,  haying  him  by  the  heroic  temerity  of  Excelmans. 

agreed  to  no  armistice,  in  advancing  upon  Paris  ?  One  of  his  oonfldential  seeretaries,  whom  he  Ittuf 

And,  finally,  how  could  Napoleon,  as  a  general,  have  sent  in  search  of  news,  informed  him  that  the  enemy's 

had  more  ascendency  over  fortune  at  the  head  of  the  troops  weretonohing  the  walls  of  Pariron  three  sloes, 

fragments  of  the  army  abandoned  by  lumself  soms  and  that  it  WM  time  to  tUnk  of  his  peraoBSil  sMHy. 


uov 
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"  I  shall  fear  nothing  from  them  to-morrow,"  he  re- 

Filed  ;  "  I  have  taken  measures  to  depart  this  night ; 
am  weary  of  myself,  of  Paris,  and  of  France.  Pre- 
pare yourself  to  follow  me  !"  The  secretary  excused 
himself  on  account  of  the  age  and  infirmities  of  his 
mother.  Napoleon  pretended  to  be  satisfied  with  these 
excuses,  which  multiplied  around  him  from  hour  to 
hour.  **  I  want  nothing  more  now  than  a  good  wind 
and  good  fortune,"  he  said,  with  an  accent  of  resolu- 
tion resigned  to  fate.  "  I  shall  go  to  America,  where 
they  will  give  me  some  land,  or  else  I  shall  purchase 
it,  and  we  shall  cultivate  it  I  shall  finish  where  man 
has  commenced  ;  I  shall  live  on  the  produce  of  my 
land  and  of  my  flocks  !'*  To  some  objections  offered 
by  his  confidant,  touching  the  proximity  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  **  Well,  then,"  he  continucKl, 
'*  I  shall  go  to  Mexico,  and  put  myself  at  the  head  of 
the  Independents  !  I  shall  go,  in  short,  from  shore 
to  shore,  and  from  sea  to  sea,  until  I  shall  find  an 
asylum  against  the  resentment  and  the  persecution  of 
men.  In  reality,  what  would  you  nave  me  do? 
Would  you  have  me  allow  myself  to  be  taken  like  a 
child  by  Wellington,  to  adorn  his  triumph  in  London  ? 
I  have  only  one  course  to  adopt — that  of  retiring  firom 
the  scene.  Destiny  will  do  the  rest!  Certainly  I 
oould  die  !  I  could  say,  like  Hannibal,  *  Let  me  de- 
liver them  firom  the  terror  with  which  I  inspire  them  !' 
But  suicide  must  be  left  to  weak  heads,  and  souls 
badly  tempered  !  As  to  me,  whatever  may  be  my 
destiny,  I  thall  never  hatUn  my  natural  end  by  a 
eingU  moment!** 

Tlie  government  never  ceased  for  an  instant  to  de- 
sire and  hasten  the  departure  of  the  man  who  em- 
barrassed at  once  the  peace,  the  war,  and  the  firee 
movements  of  the  country,  from  his  arrival  at  the 
Elysee  till  the  29th  of  June  ;  and  these  ten  days  lost 
by  Napoleon  in  feeble  longings  for  the  dictatorship, 
in  abdicaUng,  in  resuming  his  thoughts  of  empire,  m 
calculated  delays,  in  irresolution,  in  contests  with 
necessity,  with  the  government,  and  with  himself, 
would  h&ye  given  him  time  and  means  enough  for 
security  in  his  flight  We  have  also  seen  that  when 
once  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  victorious  ene- 
my, the  government  could  not,  while  it  was  treating, 
or  perhaps  after  having  treated,  permit  Napoleon,  the 
sole  cause  of  the  war,  to  return  to  the  territory  which 
he  had  freely  quitted,  and  to  renew  the  contest  after 
a  capitulation,  the  very  first  condition  of  which  was 
liis  removal.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Chambers 
that  Napoleon  fluctuated  for  ten  days  between  the  dif- 
ferent parties  ;  allovring  the  power  to  escape  him  in 
Paris,  the  enemy  to  approach  the  capital  in  masses 
and  by  forced  marches,  and  the  light  troops  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  to  occupy  Compeigne  and  Senlis, 
and  to  turn  the  flank  of  Mahnaison. 

HIS  DEPABTDBB. 

He  again  consumed  the  whole  of  the  20th  in  vague 
hopes,  in  desperate  expectations,  in  fruitless  glances 
cast  towards  Paris,  and  towards  every  point  of  the 
horizon,  in  walking  in  his  garden,  in  conversing  with 
his  confidants,  and  in  lengthened  £u'ewells  to  his 
fiunily  and  his  friends.    At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
he  was  informed  that  the  two  carriages  which  Gen- 
eral Becker  had  ordered  awaited  him  in  the  park.    He 
embraced  Queen  Hortense,  who  was  overcome  with 
I       grief,  made  a  melancholy  sign  of  farewell  to  the  offi- 
,  .   oers  and  soldiers  of  his  guard,  and  plunging  into  the 
park  alley,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  carriages 
were  stationed,  he  turned  round  several  times  to  con- 
^       template  that  dear  abode  of  his  youth,  of  his  happi- 
^       ness,  and  of  his  glory  ;  and  at  length  entered  a  plain 
summer  calash  with  General  Becker,  his  grand  mar- 
shal of  the  palace,  Bertrand,  and  Savary. 

Two  other  carriages,  which  were  to  proceed  to 

Bochefort  by  another  road,  were  filled  with  his  suite, 

consisting  of  Gourgaud,  the  wilb  and  children  of  Gen- 

«  ecal  Ber^and,  M.  and  Madame  de  MonthokMi,  M.  de 


Las  Cases  and  his  son,  young  Emmanuel,  besides  sev* 
eral  servants.  Napoleon,  Becker,  Bertrand,  and 
Savary  had  laid  aside  their  uniforms,  and  assumed 
travelling  dresses,  to  escape  observation  and  avoid 
mobs  on  the  route.  Gourgaud  alone  travelled  in  full 
uniform,  in  a  gilded  carriage  of  the  emperor,  in  order 
that  the  people's  attention,  deceived  by  this  luxury 
and  display,  might  attract  to  this  carriage  alone  the 
snares  and  dangers  of  the  road,  if  the  perfidy  of  the 
emperor's  enemies  had  prepared  any,  or  if  by  the" 
spontaneous  commotions  of  the  populace  he  might 
incur  them. 

Passing  over  his  journey  to  Rochefort,  which  was 
not  without  interesting  events,  bespeaking  both 
great  attachment  and  lively  resentment — his  em- 
barkation on  board  the  Bellerophon,  made  M-ith 
great  dignity  and  a  careful  preservation  of  the  honor 
of  France,  by  not  allowing  a  French  officer  to 
accompany  him — giving  himself  up  as  a  prisoner 
— his  stay  at  Plymouth  on  board  that  ship — his 
transfer  to  the  ^K)rthumberland,  and  his  arrival  at 
St.  Helena — ^we  will  quote  his  first  act  on  touching 
the  soil  there,  which  is  what  most  men  ^ho  had 
the  power  and  were  accustomed  to  riding  would  do 
on  coming  to  the  end  of  a  long  voyage :  — 

HIS  lANDINO  AT  ST.   HELENA. 

During  the  long  passage  of  the  Northumberland 
which  conveyed  hmi  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  Na- 
poleon had  won  the  admiration  of  the  English  crew, 
by  the  ascendency  of  his  name,  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  power  of  yesterday  and  his  present  captiv 
ity,  as  well  as  by  the  calm  freedom  of  lus  attitude.  . 
He  landed,  however,  with  the  convulsive  eagemeer 
and  precipitation  of  a  Inan  impatient  to  see  the  prisoi 
that  has  been  prepared  for  him,  and  to  conjecture  th' 
fate  in  store  for  him  in  his  exile.  He  had  scarcely 
put  his  foot  on  the  shore  when  he  mounted  his  horso 
galloped  over  the  roads  which  led  to  the  summit  of 
the  island,  that  he  miffht  take  it  in  with  a  single 
glance,  and  choose  a  residence  there  to  suit  his  wishes 
and  his  taste.  The  aspect  of  this  mass  of  volcanic 
rocks,  interspersed  with  hollow  dells,  pastoral  slopes, 
and  rustic  villas,  where  the  pasnon  of  the  English  fbr 
nature  had  forced  the  verdure  of  some  budding  plan- 
tations, together  with  naked  pinnacles  and  lofty  sum 
mits  covered  with  heath  and  cork  trees,  a  small  com- 
mercial town,  and  a  fort  animated  by  the  arrival  of 
vessels  on  their  passage  from  India  to  Europe  ;  this 
island,  in  short,  so  lost  in  an  immense  and  dazzling 
sea,  often  dotted  with  sails,  under  an  ardent  sky,  hut 
in  a  climate  tempered  by  the  elevation  and  the  clouds 
of  the  mountains,  did  not  make  that  sinister  impres- 
sion upon  him  which  weariness,  acrimony,  illness,  and 
the  complainings  of  his  companions  in  solitude  subse- 
quently changed  into  imprecations  against  this  Cor- 
sica of  another  ocean.  He  had  such  a  longing  for  the 
air  of  the  mountains,  for  the  isolation  of  nature,  for 
estrangement  from  places  inhabited  by  crowds,  for 
solitude,  and  for  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  that 
he  refused  to  descend  again  to  the  town,  even  for  a 
single  night,  but  established  himself  in  the  country 
cottage  of  an  English  family  of  the  island,  named 
Balcombe,  whither  he  had  his  bed  and  books  brought 
to  him.  A  tent  gave  shelter  to  his  servants.  He 
lived  there  for  two  months  in  a  degree  of  leisure  that 
seemed  to  refiresh  his  soul,  occupying  his  time  in 
reading,  working,  riding  and  wallung  to  different  sit- 
uations in  the  island,  and  in  agreeable  intercouse 
with  the  &mily  of  his  host 

He  had  a  good  house  built  for  him  ;  he  had  all 
the  advantages  the  island  could  afford  ;  and, 
though  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  sa  to  the 
treatment  of  the  illustrious  exile  oy  the  EngHsh 
goveroment,  M.  de  Lamartine  does  it  justice. 
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Napoleon  waa  e?en  at  St.  Helena  the  destroyer  of 
hifl  own  happinesB  : — 

EOS  SELT-SAOBIf  ICE. 

The  aotiye  mind  sooner  tires  of  repose  than  of  labor. 
The  monotony  of  this  life,  without  any  other  events 
than  his  own  thoughts  ^mished,  soon  wearied  Na- 
poleon. The  divisions,  the  rivalships,  the  discon- 
tents, and  the  murmurs  of  some  of  his  servants, 
saddened  and  embittered  his  own  mind.  He  suffered 
in  seeing  others  suffer  impatiently  for  him  and  around 
him.  There  was  gossipping  at  Longwood  as  there 
had  been  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Too  close 
an  intimacy  produced  antipathies  and  grievances. 
Wounded  spirits  are  all  the  more  susceptible,  and 
overwrought  sensibility  makes  us  unjust  Napoleon's 
temper,  spoiled  by  this  domestic  uneasiness,  excited 
him  agiiinst  a  captivity  which  made  even  his  friends 
seem  importunate  to  him.  He  turned  to  poison  the 
tolerance  and  freedom  of  his  residence.  He  per- 
sisted, with  an  affectation,  which  his  flatterers  con- 
sider heroic,  but  which  history  will  judge  as  puerile, 
because  it  is  a  misconception  of  his  fortune,  in  exact- 
ing the  titles  of  emperor  and  majesty,  which  Eng- 
land, never  having  acknowledged  the  empire,  was  not 
officially  bound  to  give  him.  He  appealed  to  Heaven 
and  earth  against  this  breach  of  etiquette.  He  dic- 
tated notes  on  this  trifle,  as  he  would  have  done  on 
the  conquest  or  the  loss  of  Europe.  .  .  .  After 
having  debated,  without  exhausting  it,  this  text  of 
altercation  for  several  years  with  the  authorities  of 
the  island,  he  declined  the  recreation  and  respect 
which  the  visitors  from  both  worlds  bore  to  him  in 
his  solitude,  if  they  did  not  conform  to  this  protocol. 
He  soon  after  refused  to  himself  his  rides  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  that  he  might  not  suffer,  as 
he  said,  by  the  presence  even  at  a  distance  of  the 
officers  of  the  governor,  the  appearance  and  humilia- 
tion of  captivity  ;  as  if  the  island  under  his  feet,  the 
ocean  before  his  eyes,  and  even  the  sky  above  his 
head,  were  not  walls  and  witnesses  of  his  banishment. 
He  thus  restricted  with  his  own  hands  the  circuit  of  his 
residence,  and  changed  by  little  and  little  his  country 
residence  into  a  prison.  His  health,  which  required 
motion  and  horse  exercise,  as  his  mind  did  an  ex- 
tensive prospect,  suffered  from  this  change  of  temper. 
He  pursued  slowly  and  obstinately  the  suicide  of  his 
captivity. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  period  of  this  captivity 
was  consumed  in  these  interminable  quarrels  between 
the  captive  and  his  guardian,  the  rest  in  occasional 
conversations  with  the  companions  of  his  exile,  which 
were  evidently  intended  to  produce  effect  beyond  his 
private  circle  and  beyond  the  ocean,  to  palliate  his 
memory,  revive  his  posthumous  popularity,  tarnish 
his  enemies,  and  inflame  his  partisans.  These  ver- 
bose and  incoherent  commentaries  on  his  life,  edited 
by  partial  hands,  have  neither  the  freedom  nor  the 
sincerity  of  tlie  effusions  of  a  heart  indifferent  to  the 
empire  and  to  posterity.  ...  In  these  conversa- 
tions Napoleon  put  forth  as  an  oracle,  enigmas  or 
axioms  of  triple  meaning,  on  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future,  so  that  destiny  cannot  belie  the  one 
without  justifying  the  other.  The  tribune  of  the 
world,  of  whom  this  rock  is  the  tripod,  and  who  seeks 
from  thence  not  to  enlighten  but  to  agitate  Europe, 
he  throws  an  echo  to  every  wind,  the  repetition  of 
which  is  Napoleon.  Always  an  actor  after  the  dra- 
ma, he  still  performs  a  part  when  the  curtain  of  the 
world  is  drawn  upon  him,  forgetting  that  the  only 
eternal  part  for  man  to  act  is  man,  and  that  the  only 
immutable  greatness  is  truth.  Therefore,  these  con- 
versations of  St.  Helena  fanaticize  bat  do  not  touch. 
They  afford  no  evidence  for  history,  but  little  interest 
for  the  human  mind,  and  no  emotion  for  the  heart. 
Except  for  his  idolaters,  this  man  who  has  spoken  for 
•six  years  on  the  brink  of  his  tomb,  has  spoken  in 
vain ! 


HIS  END. 

His  friends  and  servants  wearied,  not  with  duty, 
but  of  patience,  tired  of  separation  firom  thdr  fitm- 
ilies,  of  the  climate,  of  sickness,  and  of  inquisition, 
quitted  him,  or  tried  to  quit  him,  under  pretence  of 
being  torn  from  him  by  the  persecution  of  the  gov- 
ernor, or  of  rendering  him  more  useful  services  in 
Europe.  Physical  debility  broke  in  upon  him  with 
despair.  He  felt  increasmg  attacks  of  the  malady 
which  had  shortened  his  father's  life.  **  I  sometimes 
have  a  desire  to  quit  you,"  he  said  to  his  last  com- 
panions, Montholon  and  Bertrand.  *'  That  is  not 
difficult.  I  should  escape  from  you  the  more  easily  by 
suicide,  since  my  religious  principles  do  not  at  a]l 
trouble  me.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
punishments  of  the  other  world  have  only  been  im- 
agined as  an  addition  to  the  insufficient  attractions 
we  are  promised  there.  After  all,  what  harm  is  it  to 
return  a  little  sooner  to  God  ? "  He  suffered  from  pain , 
from  debility,  from  want  of  sleep,  and  f^m  fieuling 
strength,  which  made  the  lieht  of  day  as  disagreeable  to 
him  as  darkness.  His  mind  alone  was  never  enfeebled. 
He  witnessed  his  slow  destruction  firm  and  impasrible. 
His  thoughts  always  dwelt  upon  himself  and  he  pre- 
pared to  die  gracefully.  '*  I  vegetate,  I  no  longer  live,'* 
he  said  to  his  servants.  Nature,  however,  prevailed 
at  the  last  moment  over  the  cold  philosophy  of  his 
approaching  end,  in  the  numerous  testaments  and 
codicils  he  dictated  to  bequeath  legacies  to  men  and 
women  who  had  left  traces  of  affection,  of  service,  or 
of  gratitude  in  his  life.  His  mother,  who  still  lived  at 
Rome,  his  brothers,  his  sisters,  the  companions  and 
servants  of  his  exile,  his  generals,  their  sons  and 
daughters,  those  who  had  protected  him  in  childhood, 
his  college  friends,  his  first  military  companions,  and 
his  favorites  when  in  power,  received  sums  of  mGOty 
fh)m  him,  out  of  the  millions  he  had  left  on  quitting 
Paris  in  the  coffers  of  M.  Laffitte,  his  banker,  and  the 
statues,  the  pictures,  the  arms,  the  fhmiture,  the 
manuscripts,  the  vases,  the  articles  of  domestic  ftimi- 
ture,  consecrated  by  the  use  he  had  made  of  them,  a 
distribution  from  his  heart,  wherein  the  most  distant 
reminiscences  were  sought  for  with  tenderness  at  the 
bottom  of  his  memory.  Even  his  wife,  who  had  for- 
saken him,  was  neither  accused  nor  execrated.  He 
recollected  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Csssars, 
and  that  the  protection  of  Austria  would  be  with- 
drawn from  a  son  whose  mother  he  might  have  in- 
sulted. This  son,  a  prisoner  like  himself  in  the  pal- 
ace of  Vienna,  was  the  only  great  sentiment  throng^ 
which  he  survived  himself  upon  earth,  his  pride,  his 
dynasty,  his  name,  his  posterity.  He  never  shed  a 
tear  but  for  him. 

Whether  i^  was  a  return  of  the  dying  man  to  thoee 
early  impressions  which  revive  towar^i  the  close  of 
life,  and  bring  us  back  to  the  practice  of  our  boy- 
hood's worship  ;  or,  whether  a  political  precaution  of 
the  founder  of  a  dynasty  affecting  to  die  in  official 
communion  with  the  national  fiiith,  of  which  he  had 
been  the  restorer.  Napoleon,  who  never  spoke  of 
religion  but  as  a  political  institution,  the  indifferent 
instrument  of  all  governments,  was  desirous  of  dying 
as  a  Christian,  and  attested  an  authentic  and,  so  to 
speak,  an  imperial  faith,  by  the  ceremonial  of  his 
death.  The  Image  of  Christ  dying  on  the  oroes, 
pressed  close  to'  his  mouth,  dosed  the  lipi  of  this 
martyr  to  ambition.  At  the  moment  when  the  Bool 
separated  from  the  body  he  exhibited  no  weakness 
unwo|thy  of  him.  He  awaited  his  death  as  an  exhi- 
bition, and  composed  his  attitnde  even  to  his  last 
breath  before  the  mirror  of  his  frame.  He  demanded 
to  be  buried  with  his  arms  and  in  his  military  costome, 
under  two  willow  trees  near  a  spring,  the  shade  and 
Areehness  of  which  had  bem  gratefol  to  him  daring 
his  last  days.  He  expired  at  length  without  pun  ana 
in  silence,  during  a  convolsion  of  the  elonents,  on 
the  night  of  the  6th  of  May,  1821.  The  last  words 
he  stammered  oat  were  Army  and  Franct,  bat  it 
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eoold  not  be  ucertiuned  whether  it  wm  dream,  deUr- 

It  wu  apprehended  that  the  tmrsmission  of  bis 
body  to  Earope  might  shalce  the  contineot,  and  he 
ms  buried,  nith  militiLrj  hunors,  under  (he  villon 
treei  iiidicBt«l  by  himsetf.  The  intelligenco  of  hia 
dnth  changed  the  immciise  terror,  vhich  hod  beset 
Europe  during  hie  life,  into  immense  pity.  When 
people  ceased  to  fear  him,  they  censed  to  bat,e.  Im- 
portisl  minds  began  to  da  him  justice.  Oeniue  and 
gtory  vere  not  denied  to  him  ;  but  it  wui  deplored 
that  10  muoh  genius  and  so  much  glory  hod  only  beeo 
oonaeorated  tu  the  personal  greatness  oF  one  man, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  tho  amelioration  of  the 
world.  This  ii  where  he  Eiiled  to  his  destiny,  to  God, 
to  humanity,  to  France,  and  to  himself.      The  fine 

K-t  of  his  character  was  not  equalled  by  the  good, 
was  the  greatest  maa  of  modern  times,  but  he  was 
altw  the  most  sterile  in  resalts  for  the  human  race. 
He  wasted  France  and  Europe  for  fourteen  years, 
without  imparting  to  them  an  idea,  a  liberty,  or  a 
lirtne.  lie  shock  the  world  without  disphicing  it. 
Prance,  honeier,  which  owes  him  a  serere  judgment, 
owes  him  alao  impartial  gratitude.  He  mslde  her 
lUnstiiuna,  he  made  her  resound  with  the  splendor  or 
his  own  name,  during  the  early  part  of  a  century,  , 
through  the  unitene.  It  is  a  aertico  to  aggrandiie 
the  name  of  one's  country.  Tor  the  name  of  a  people  is 
a  spelt  in  time  and  history,  and  a  certain  chum  to 

The  ciTiI  histoiT  of  ttie  Restoration  comprised 
ia  those  volamee  is  one  series  of  petty  venseiiDce, 
imprudent  and  unjustiRuble  cruelties,  and  low  iu- 
trieues  on  the  one  hand,  and  inaieniGcant  thougli 
nwj  (^position,  petty  conspiracies,  and  a  mono- 
muiiacalasBaBsioatioaao  the  other.  Unfurtunatelj 
we  know  Chat  nothing  was  done  hy  the  government 
in  the  subeeijueot  period  to  redeem  ita  character, 
aad  make  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  worth 
preserTing.  Through  tlio  33  ^years  whicli  have 
elapsed  since  the  exile  of  tho  man  who  "  wasted 
France,"  who  mowed  down  its  penple  forced  ioto 
his  armies  by  u  terrible  conscription,  and  who,  in 
the  end,  defeated  and  unpopular,  escaped  from  a 
more  degrading  fato  at  the  liunds  of  blucher  bj 
Ukiog  refuge  in  an  English  ship,  nothing  has 
boen  dune  bj  the  government  of  Fr,inco  to  effice 
the  transient  glory  he  shed  on  them  from  the 
memory  of  the  French,  The  recollection  of  the 
man,  revived  aod  lialloncd  by  his  miBfortiuieBihas 
a  more  f^vurablo  and  poivcvful  influence  over 
them  dian  bis  existence  in  the  lust  dnys  of  his 
Ipvemment.  For  33  years  tho  Bourbons  were  in 
power,  and  every  year  they  did  but  add,  by  the 
contrast  iwtiveen  their  imbecility  and  his  vigor, 
to  the  endearing  recollections  which  the  French 
hod  uf  their  emperor.  One  of  the  Btrjngrst  claims 
even  which  Louis  Philippo  made  on  their  (avor 
was  to  restore  bi  France  the  heart  of  Btmuporte. 
For  tho  Bourbons  the  great  object  should  huve  been 
BO  to  use  tile  power  uf  the  govtramenl — -improving 
and  emliellialiing  Franco,  and  making  its  penple 
prosperous — the  task  ull  governments  undertake — 
as  to  establish  tbe  superiority  of  wise,  beneficient, 
hereditary  rulers  orer  tbe  usurpation  of  the  mili- 
tary despot,  and  extinguish  all  regret  for  the  loss 
of  tbe  emperor  and  tbe  empire.  For  33  years  they 
were  allowed  to  hbor  at  their  work,  and  never  in 
the  world,  as  the  return  to  power  of  Louis  Hapo- 
leon  shows,  was  there  a  more  lamentable  failure. 
In  private  life  a  similar  occurcence  would  make  a 
man  or  a  liimilybide  themselves  with  shame  ;  but 
the  Bourbons  and  their  adviaeia  and  fbllowen  still 
put  (urth  ptetcuaioDi  to  gororo  fVanoe,  ood  an 


ready,  if  there  were  any  hope  of  sacoeis,  to  ezoite 
even  a  war,  that  tbey  might  have  anothwopporto- 
nity  of  exhibiting  their  established  imbecili^. 
Through  the  whole  33  years  they  did  nothing  but 
try  to  go  back  to  the  old  monarchy  or  the  empire ; 
and  they  restored  the  evils  of  each  succeaaively 
without  the  ability  to  bring  back  tbe  graces  of  tho 
old  court  or  the  glorieaof  tho  young  empire.  Their 
whole  conduct  strengthened  the  nttnchuient  of  the 
French  to  the  lost  emperor,  and  they  now  have 
their  due  punishment  in  exile  and  disgrace.  Pettoe 
has  its  triumphs  as  well  as  war ;  and  a  sovereign 
ofFrance  who  had  comprehended  tbe  condition  of 
that  country  and  of  its  people,  and  had  had  resolu- 
tion and  vigor  to  administer  the  government  fur 
their  advantage  instead  of  personal  and  fiuuily 
objects,  might  have  made  tho  French  in  33  yean 
forget  bv  peocerul  improvements  the  triumphs  of 
war.  Either  the  government  has  the  power  to 
effect  such  things,  and  bos  not  done  it — lo  its  com- 
plete discomfiture  and  disgrace — or  it  has  not  the 
power,  and  then  it  is  a  mere  delusion  and  a  costly 


opportunity  it 


t  worthless,  frivolous,  and 


Bourbon  ^vemments — the  transference  of  the 
government  to  tbe  descondnnt  of  the  emperor — 
warrant  the  coticlusioD  that  the  Bourbon  aov* 
eieigns  and   their   advisers  have   wholly   miMU>- 

K bended  the  wants   and   the   condition  of  tM 
nch. 


THE  FIRST-BORy. 

The  first-bom  is  a  Fairy  child, 

A  wondrous  emanation  1 
A  tameless  creature,  fond  and  wild — 

Beside  the  hearth,  upon  the  stur. 
Its  footstep  laughs  with  lightutas  : 

And  cradled,  all  its  featursa  fiiir 
Are  touched  with  mystic  brightness. 

First  pledge  of  their  betrothed  kve — 

U,  happy  they  that  claim  it ! 
First  gift  direct  from  Ileav  'n  above — 

O,  happy  they  that  name  it ! 
It  tunes  the  household  with  its  voice. 

And,  with  quick  laughter  ringing, 
&lakei  tlie  inanimate  room  rejoice, 

A  hidden  rapture  bringing. 

lU  beauty  all  the  beauteous  things 

By  kindred  light  resembles  ; 
Dot,  evermore  with  fluttering  wings, 

On  biry  confines  trembles. 
So  much  of  those  that  gave  it  birth, 

Of  Father  and  of  Mother  ; 
So  much  of  this  world  built  on  earth  ; 

And  so  much  of  another '. 


Bt  a  decree  of  the  local  government  of  Erfurt,  bo 
persons  are  in  future  to  be  eng^tged  in  lucHer-malok 
manuloctories  who  have  imperfect  or  partially  d^ 
oayed  teeth.  It  has  been  fbund  that  the  phospbonM 
used  in  the  mannfactare  acta  on  the  decayed  anrftee, 
and  spreads  to  the  bones  of  the  jaw,  which  are  in  bad 
oases  oonsumed.  The  lUaeose  is  callpd  the  "  knoofaM^ 
frasB."  AH  workmen  who  have  deAots  in  tbs  tastk 
are  to  be  diamiaaed. 
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A  VISIT  TO  LOUIS  NAPOLBON  AT  HAU. 
[Thk  romiLtitic  tisit,  described  in  the  foUonin^ 
eketch,  una  paid  to  Louia  N&poleoa  in  1846.  by  an 
American  gentleman ,  wlio  published  a  lengthy  account 
of  it  in  184U,*  after  the  prince  wn  elected  Prffiideut 
of  the  French  Republic.  This  rolnme  we  haye  com- 
pressed into  an  article,  preserving  the  original  form, 
and  only  using  eucb  liberliea  with  the  author's  lan- 
guage as  were  necessary  to  give  continuity  to  an 
abridged  niirrative.  The  author  seems  to  have  been 
more  of  an  imperialist  than  a  republican  ;  or,  ratlier, 
from  hifl  personal  sympathy  perliap«  with  "  the 
prince,"  his  opinions  appear  coiucidcnt  with  lloua- 
partism,  irhich  professes  to  unite  both  eitremcs,  in 
an  imptrial  republic iiniini,'] 


In  passing  frnm  Philadelpliia  to  Nair  York,  in 
the  guuimtr  of  1845,  just  iireviousUi  iny  departure 
liir  Europe,  I  stopped  at  the  pcincel;  residence  uf 
the  liile  Joseph  B-iniiparla,  ei-ldng  uf  Spain,  to 
tiialce  niM  oi/ifux  to  the  yuung  Prince  do  Musignano. 
On  leaving,  the  princo  remarlted,  "  You  are  going 
til  FrxDce  ;  why  not  muhe  nn  effi;rt  to  see  my  on- 
furtiinate  couRin,  Prince  Limu?"  During  my  Btaj 
in  London  I  mentioned  this  to  severS  or  the 
prince's  TriendB,  wlio  thought  the  idea  rather  quil- 
utic,  as  the  government  suffered  no  relations  of 
any  aort  Ui  )je  Kept  up  witli  the  lone  captiveof  Ham. 
Count  D'Oraiiy  alone  woe  sanguine.  I  mentioned 
the  difficulty  of  niv  being  un  American.  "  You 
have  hit  it  exactly,  returned  this  ready  tactician  ; 
"  just  because  you  are  an  American,  the  govera- 
ment  will  bo  puwlod  an  what  gnmnd  to  refuse  your 
request.  I  will  tell  you  what  h>  do  ;  einpkiy  no 
influence,  attempt  no  intrigue,  and  give  no  trouble 
to  your  ambassiidor,  but  simply  write  a  letter  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  saying  that  you  area 
resident  of  the  United  States,  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Prince  Louis,  and  frooi  friendly  motives  desire 
to  pay  him  your  respects  during  a  brief  visit  to 
Franco."  This  advice  struck  me  aseiceUcnt,  and 
I  promised  the  count  tocarry  it  literally  intoeKct. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  fortnight  afler  my  arrival  in 
Paris,  during  which  I  hauabandoned  and  resumed 
my  project  half-a-dozen  times,  tliati  suddenly,  one 
diij,  sat  down  and  wruto  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, in  the  way  suggested.  A  week  elapsed,  and 
no  reply.  Returning  to  my  hotel  one  day,  I  found 
tliat  an  officer  of  police  had  been  there  making  in- 
quiiies  about  me  ;  and  nelt  day  I  received  a  sum- 
mons to  repair  to  the  preJerJure.  On  Iheaanounue^ 
incnt  of  my  name,  my  buBines*  seemed  perfectly 
known,  and  I  was  conducted  to  the  cabinet  of  one 
of  the  numberless  Under-Secretaries,  where  I  was 
received  with  great  courtesy.  "  The  government," 
ho  sukl,  "  had  received  my  rooaest — they  were 
under  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  refusing  ni 


visit."  "  Indeed,"  I  drawled  out  with  an  em- 
phasis that  conveyed  my  undisgoiaed  aatoniih'- 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you,"  continued  the  fiinctiODBry 
in  bis  blaudest  manner,  "  Cne  government  would 
have  deemed  it  quite  unnecessary  to  interfere  in 
this  matter  if  his  highness  bad  manifssted  Hut 
smallest  concern  about  it." 

•'  Then  I  may  rely  upon  that  V  I  asked,  rather 
abruptly.  "  Oh ,  undoubtedly !  I  hope  you  will  ac- 
cept ray  positive  assurance  oo  that  point." 

"  I  do  so  roust  cheerfully,  and  with  a  view  ta 
prove  my  entire  confidence  in  your  word,  have  the 

Sodness  to  read  this;"  handing  him  a  letter  I 
sw  from  my  pocket.  The  secretary  of  the  pre- 
fecture of  police  rcud  it  rapidly  over,  then  turned 
it  round,  examined  tlie  pust-mnrk,  and  ciclaimed, 
in  some  confusion,  "  Why,  this  is  a  letter  from  th« 
prince,  dated  yesterday, expressing  bis  desire  to  see 
vou  at  your  earliest  convonienoe  !  ' 

"  Exactly  so,  Monshvr;  I  received  it  as  I  left 
I  y  hotel  to  come  here;. And  as  there  is  now,  by 
your  declaration,  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  mj 
departure,  I  need  not  assure  you  that  I  sb&U  be 
greatly  indebted  to  .his  eicetlcncy  the  tlinister  of 
the  Interior,  fur  pennisHlon  to  go  as  soon  as  pood* 

Thercmustcertainlybeaiuistitkesomewbere,'' 
returncil  the  secretary,  very  much  puzzled. 

No  later  than  the  next  morninga  luncergalliqted 

Ith  considerable  froois  into  the  court-yard,  and 
touching  his  hat  a  la  miiilaireto  the  porter,  banded 

him  a  formidaUe-gized  missive  for  Monsieur . 

Ha  took  a  look  at  my  name,  but  galloped  off  ag^a 
■-ithout  venturing  to  pronounce  it  ;  fur  a  French- 

in  pronounces  nothing  which  he  can't  frenchily. 

)s,  sure  enough,  here  was  a  letter  from  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior,  signed  and  sealed  with  the 
arms  of  France,  ilirecting  the  commandant  of  the 
citadel  of  Ham  to  allow  the  bearer,  named,  to  com- 
municate with  I^ince  Louie  Napoleon  Bon^>arl«. 
"  Now,  Baptiste,"  turning  to  my  servant,  '■  ba?e 
le  carriage  at  the   door   to-morrow  morning  at 

ne  o'clocx,  fur  I  mean  to  reach  11am  (a  dielano* 
of  thirty  leagues  from  Paris)  by  nightfall." 

"  Trii  Wen,  Afoniimr." 


of  the  most  punctual  of  valeli. 
Hardly  had  I  finished  my  break&et  when  tbe  cisok 
of  whips  announced  the  arrival  of  the  poatiliog. 
Snatching  up  Galignani,  I  jumped  in ;  B^itiate 
ited  the  imperiaie,  gave  the  word  m  avani,  and 
away  we  went.  "  Going  to  see  Prince  Louis  (said 
'  ■  -  myself)  ;  but  what  are  you  going  t(  ' ' 
'        Itr  "-   - 


ippiications   to  visit  the   prince,  hut 
■  instance,  no  such  objection  existed. 

idingly  happy  to  hear  it,"  I  replied. 


ticipatc  the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  set 

'■  1  was  just  going  to  add,"  replied  the  official, 
"  that  the  Minister  would  have  takeUEreat  pleasure 
inaccedingto  vourwish  ;  but  hehasfoen  informed 
that   Prince   Louis   has   declined   receiving  your 

*  NspolMD  Looii  Boii^wt«,niitPrMid(ntaf  Aims. 
Biographisal  and  Pcrsnoal  Eketobes,  inolDdlng  a  Yisit  to 
the  Prion  at  tb«  Castle  ot  Bam.  By  Henry  Wikoff. 
New  York,  Fulnun  ;  London,  Chapman.    1819. 


Thatw: 


a  punier.     It  was  Gve  year*  ego. 


struck  by  his  military  a^ct,  a&ble  mannera.  In- 
telligent face,  pale,  and  slightly  tinged  irith  melaD- 
choly.  He  was  living  then  in  veryluxnrious  i^le ; 
occupying  one  of  the  finest  mansions  in  London,  on 
"  '"  Terrace,  overlooking  that  lovely  paHt  of 
les.  Uie  position  was  enviable  indeed : 
nirronnded  by  a  species  of  court,  fSted,  and  Musbt 
after  by  the  highest  rank  of  England ;  regarded 
with  interest  by  the  public  in  general ;  a  graat 
a  romoniio  bislory,  and  imperii  preten- 
.  he  wu  a  fbrtonate  man.  During  hu  lea^ 
dence  in  Londoa,  be  publlabed  a  veir  atriUng 
book  entitled,  3%«  ^<u  <rf  Napolem,  wbioh  mads 
a  peat  Knsation  at  the  Uine,  and  mi  Inndated 
into  erery  lanpiage  of  Eun^, 
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It  was  only  a  few  months  after  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  that  I  learned  the  event 
which  caused  such  universal  astonishment — his 
tash  attempt  at  Boulogne,  and  its  signal  and  mor- 
tifying &ilure.  As  far  as  I  could  analyze  my  own 
motives  in  undertaking  this  visit,  besides  the 
honor  conferred  on  me,  it  was  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  secret  origin  of  those  enterprises  of  Strasburg 
and  Boulo^e,  which  really  seemed  so  reckless,  and, 
at  first  sight,  so  unjustifiable.  There  are  so  many 
conflicting  accounts  and  rumors  of  the  character, 
sentiments,  and  very  generally  of  the  incapacity 
of  Prince  Louis,  that  I  felt  a  very  ardent  anxiety 
to  satisfy  myself  as  far  as  possible  on  these  points. 

I  was  cordially  welcomed  to  Ham,  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  only  hostelry  in  this  very  old,  but  very 
smalltown.  *'Ah!  JVfoTwieMr,  how  I  envy  you  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  .Prince  Lduis  !"  I  looked 
up  in  surprise  :  ''  Why,  is  it  so  common  a  thing 
for  travellers  (I  inquired)  to  visit  the  citadel  that 
you  infer  I  came  here  for  that  purpose?''  **  Oh  ! 
man  DieUy  no ;  but  everybody  in  Ilam  knew  this 
momine  that  Monsieur  was  coming  to  see  the 
prince."  **  Pray,  allow  me  to  ask,  how  *  everybody' 
got  this  information?"  I  said,  considerably  per- 
plexed. *  *  The  police  was  telegi-aphed  last  night. ' ' 
"  Indeed  (I  responded)  ;  it  is  really  very  good- 
natured  in  the  minister  to  take  so  much  pains 
about  me.  He  evidentlv  attaches  more  importance 
to  my  business  than  I  do  myself."  My  host  was 
surprised  at  my  plainness  of  speech,  and  opined  that 
**  Monsieur  was  not  Franks, ^'  "No,  thank 
Heaven  !" — ^looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  place  Ham  was.  I  was  up  betime  next 
morning,  and  took  a  saunter  through  the  town, 
which  invited  no  particular  remark,  save  that  a 
place  which  had  oeen  so  many  hundred  years 
growing,  should  have  made  so  little  progress.  Im- 
mediately after  breakfast  I  sent  Baptiste  off  with 
my  card  to  the  commandant  of  the  citadel,  with 
my  compliments,  to  know  at  what  hour  I  should 
present  myself  for  admission.  Meanwhile,  the 
landlord  came  in  with  the  startling  intelligence 
that  there  were  a  couple  o^gensdarmes-At  the  door 
waiting  to  escort  me  to  the  police-office. 

Here  Baptiste  shot  into  the  room  :  "  /<?  Pai  vu  ! 
I  have  seen  him,"  was  his  only  exclamation. 
"  Well,  what  did  he  say?" 

**  Oh  !  I  did  n't  speak  to  him  (he  replied,  with 
his  eyes  flashing),  but  I  saw  him  on  the  ramparts, 
walkmg  with  his  hands  behind  him,  just  like  the 
emperor," 

*•  What,  the  commandant?" 

•*  No,  the  prince,  monsieur." 

Baptiste  forgot  to  deliver  his  message  first,  which 
was,  that  the  commandant  would  be  happy  to  see 
me  at  one  o'clock.  After  a  due  inspection  of  my 
nose,  eyebrows,  &c.,  at  the  police-office,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  citadel,  and  had  nearly  got  there 
before  I  espied  Baptiste  close  in  my  rear. 

*' What  are  you  about,  Baptiste?  vou  must  eo 
beck."  **  Oh  !  (he  exckimed)  only  let  me  see  the 
prince,  but  for  a  minute  only." 

"  How  absurdly  you  talk,  Baptiste ! — what  priv- 
ilege have  I  in  the  matter  ?" 

All  my  remonstrances  were  drowned  in  a  tide 
of  prayers  and  supplications,  so  I  gave  up  the 
point,  and  told  him  he  might  take  his  chance.  I 
nad  still  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  during  which  I 
turreyed  the  fortress,  which  covers  several  acres 
of  ground,  and  is  of  vast  extent.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent relic  of  the  feudal  age,  and  I  was  still  curit 
ously  gazing  at  it  vrith  reflections  on  its  even^ 


history,  when  the  dock  of  the  citadel  struck  one. 
The  drawbridge  was  down,  and  the  portcullis  up, 
as  if  a  visitor  were  expected.  Baptiste  stuck  to 
me  like  my  shadow.  The  commandant  received 
me  with  great  courtesy.  '*  I  am  sorry  to  inform 
you  (he  said^  that  I  have  orders  to  admit  you  but 
once,  and  tnat  your  interview  with  the  prince 
must  be  limited  to  four  hours.  But  who  is  this 
with  you?"  casting  his  eyes  on  Baptiste.  who 
quivered  under  his  stern  gaze. 

**  It  is  a  favorite  servant,  who  begs  your  per- 
mission to " 

**  Impossible  ;  he  must  retire  instantly." 
I  found  Prince  Louis  seated  at  a  table  covered 
with  books  and  papers,  in  a  small  room,  dimly 
lighted  by  two  apertures  from  above,  secured  by 
stout  iron  bars.  He  was  sadly  altered  since  I  saw 
him  last.  His  appearance  betokened  deep  dejec- 
tion, and  a  spirit  bruised  and  sinking  under  con- 
stant reverses.  The  room  was  very  small — ^the 
walls  bare,  and  the  floor  without  covering.  Three 
or  four  wooden  chairs,  a  single  table,  on  which, 
among  other  objects,  stood  a  student's  lamp,  con- 
stituted its  principal  furniture.  In  a  recess,  on 
either  side  of  the  chimney,  were  shelves  running  to 
the  ceiline,  filled  with  books,  and  here  and  there 
around  l£e  apartment  were  suspended  several 
engravings.  On  the  low,  wooden  mantelpiece 
stood  a  common  clock,  and  a  small  looking-glass 
above  it.  The  whole  had  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  common  kitchen  in  some  unpretending 
private  house.  After  some  preliminary  conversa- 
tion relating  to  friends  and  events,  the  talk  turned 
to  the  enterprise  which  had  consigned  him  to  Ham. 
His  own  account  of  that  and  preceding  events  in 
his  career,  I  shall  now  relate,  as  far  as  I  can 
remember  it. 

ui. 

<<  It  were  useless  (began  the  prince)  to  dwell 
upon  all  that  preceded,  and  led  me  to  eneage  in 
the  enterprise  of  Strasburg.  By  means  of  trusty 
agents  the  regiments  along  the  eastern  frontier 
were  all  sounded ,  both  officers  and  men.  The  only 
questions  asked  were, '  Are  you  content  with  the 
government?' — *No!'  *  Will  you  follow  a  Bona- 
parte?'— 'Yes!*  Every  day's  information  from 
various  quarters  of  Fnmce,  convinced  me  that  it 
only  needed  the  prestige  of  one  victory  to  put  an 
end  to  the  natural  hesitancy  of  hundreds  or  influ- 
ential personages.  At  Strasburg,  on  the  30th  of 
October,  the  outbreak  was  to  tfuce  place  ;  and  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  signal 
was  given  in  the  Austerlitz  barracks.  At  the 
souna  of  the  trumpets,  the  soldiers  hurried  down 
into  the  court-ywd.  They  were  drawn  up  in 
double  line  around  it,  and  Col.  Yaudrey  took  his 
post  in  the  centre.  A  short  pause  ensued  waiting 
my  arrival,  and  a  dead  silence  was  preserved.  On 
my  appearance  I  was  immediately  presented  to 
the  troops  in  a  few  eloquent  words  from  their 
oolonel. 

"  'Soldiers  (he  said)  a  great  revolution  begins 
at  this  moment.  The  nephew  of  the  emperor  is 
before  you.  He  oomes  toput  himself  at  youi^head. 
He  is  arriyed  on  the  Irench  soil  to  restore  to 
IVance  her  glory  and  her  liberty.  It  is  now  to 
conquer  or  to  die  fiir  a  great  cause— the  cause  of 
the  people.  Soldiers  of  the  fourth  re^ment  of 
artillery,  may  the  emperor's  nephew  count  on 
youl' 

<*  The  shout  which  followed  this  brief  appeal 
nearly  stunned  me ;  men  and  officers  alike  a&xk- 
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doDed  themselves  to  the  wildest  enthiisiasm. 
Flourishing  their  arms  with  furious  energy  they 
filled  the  air  with  cries  of  Vive  VEmpereur !  If 
misgivings  had  ever  crossed  me  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  French  heart  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  they 
vanished  forever  before  the  suddenness  and  fierce- 
ness of  that  demonstration.  The  chord  was 
scarcely  touched,  and  the  vibration  was  terrific.  I 
was  deeply  moved,  and  nearly  lost  my  self-pos- 
session. In  a  few  moments  I  waved  my  hand, 
signifying  my  desire  to  speak.  Breathless  silence 
ensued. 

**  *  Soldiers '  (I  said),  *  it  was  in  your  regiment 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  first  saw  service  ;  with  you 
he  distm^uished  himself  at  Toulon  ;  it  was  your 
brave  regiment  that  opened  the  gates  of  Grenoble 
to  him,  on  his  return  firom  Elba.  Soldiers,  new 
destinies  are  reserved  to  you.  Here  (I  continued, 
taking  the  standard  of  an  eagle  from  an  officer  near 
me)  here  is  the  svmbol  of  French  glory ;  it  must 
become  henceforth  the  symbol  of  liberty.' 

**  The  effect  of  these  simple  words  was  inde- 
scribable. I  gave  the  word  to  fall  into  column  ; 
the  music  struck  up ;  and  putting  myself  at  their 
head,  the  regiment  followed  me  to  a  man.  Mean- 
while my  adherents  had  been  active  elsewhere,  and 
uniformly  successful.  Colonel  Taillandie ,  on  being 
told  that  the  emperor's  nephew  was  there  with  the 
4th  regiment,  would  not  believe  it.  An  officer  of 
his  staff  cried  out,  *  It  is  not  the  emperor's  neph- 
ew;  it  is  the  nephew  of  Colonel  Vaudrey  ;  I 
know  him  ! '  Absurd  as  was  this  announcement, 
it  flew  fi:om  mouth  to  mouth.  The  space  we 
occupied  was  so  confined  that  the  regiments 
became  confounded  together,  and  the  tumult  was 
firightful.  An  unfortunate  movement  separated  me 
from  my  officers,  and  threw  me  among  the  soldiers, 
who  still  remained  doubtful  of  my  identity,  some 
of  whom  took  me  prisoner.''* 

**  Nothing  strikes  me  with  more  wonder  (I  ob- 
served) than  the  extreme  facility  which  attended 
every  step  of  the  enterprise.  It  was  a  strange 
fatality,  that  singular  delusion  as  to  your  identity, 
which  arose  at  the  very  moment  that  victory 
perched  upon  your  standard  !  If  it  were  a  ruse 
of  some  enemy,  he  deserves  credit,  at  least,  for  his 
ingenuity." 

"No,  (replied  the  prince)  I  do  not  think  it  was 
an  invention  to  arrest  the  revolt,  but  it  sprang 
naturally  from  the  doubts  of  various  parties,  who, 
from  negligence  or  prudence,  had  not  been  in- 
trusted with  the  secret.  It  was,  indeed,  an  un- 
looked-for result,  and  fortune  played  me  a  sorry 
freak." 

The  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  prince  was  a 
kind  of  Siberian  exile  to  America  !  After  a  con- 
siderable talk  on  American  affiiirs,  my  eye  acci- 
dentally caught  sight  of  the  clock,  which  showed 
me  that  more  than  half  of  the  four  pitiful  hours 
allowed  me  had  already  elapsed.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  reach  the  amir  of  Boulogne,  and 
in  order  to  bring  back  the  prince  to  the  narration 
from  which  he  had  so  pleasantly  wandered,  I  asked 
him  what  was  his  motive  in  quitting  America  ao 
early. 

*^  The  harrowing  intelligenoe  (he  answered)  of 


choly  satisfaction  to  watch  by  her  bednde,  till  in  a 


*  This  snbstsDtiallj  agrees  with  L.  Blano's  aoeoant  of 

thifl  transactioa  in  hia  Hutory 


few  short  weeks  she  bi^thed  her  last  in  my  arms. 
Then  came  the  announcement  that  the  King  of  the 
French  had  appealed  to  the  allied  powers  to  unite 
with  him  in  compelling  me  to  give  up  my  residence 
in  Switzerland,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  employ 
force,  if  necessary,  to  effect  that  purpose.  (5iiee 
more  a  fugitive,  I  directed  my  course  to  London  ; 
but  when  the  stirring  announcement  rang  in  the 
ears  of  Frenchmen,  that  the  venerated  remains  of 
NotDoleon  were  on  the  sea,  wafted  by  every  breeze 
still  nearer  to  his  once  idolized  France,  there  was 
an  upheaving  of  the  popular  heart  which  would  be 
as  difficult  for  me  to  describe,  as  for  a  foreigner  to 
understand.  The  emotions  which  had  so  long  lain 
dormant,  that  all  supposed  they  had  ceased  to 
exist,  suddenly  awoke  with  an  energy  and  warmth 
that  attested  the  eternal  fidelity  of  the  French 
heart  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor.  It  was  ao 
event  highly  favorable  to  the  views  of  my  parti- 
sans, and  I  was  assailed  daily  by  a  torrent  of 
entreaty  and  invocation  that  I  was  hardly  in  a  con- 
dition of  mind  to  resist.  '  Is  it  fitting  (it  was 
asked,  in  the  passionate  language  of  the  old  fol- 
lowers of  the  emperor),  is  it  fitting  that  the  corpse 
of  Napoleon  should  be  insulted  by  the  presence  of 
that  Bourbon  family  whicli  united  with  Europe  in 
chaining  him  alive  to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena; 
which  vindictively  condemned  to  death  his  great- 
est tnarshals  ;  and  still  pursues  his  nearest  rela- 
tives into  ignominious  exile  V  I  was  conjured  to 
present  myself  at  the  head  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion on  its  way  to  the  capital,  when  all  FVance 
would  rise  to  recognize  my  just  claims  to  the  place 
of  chief  mourner.  *  The  sacred  ashes  of  our  French 
Caesar  (they  cried)  are  crossing  the  sea,  and  will 
not  young  Octavius  come  to  convey  them  back 
to  Rome?" 

"  It  was  certainly  a  fearful  risk  (I  remarked) 
that  the  Orleans  dynasty  incurred  in  yielding  to 
the  general  wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  em- 
peror's remains.  But,  if  I  recollect,  it  was  before 
the  arrival  of  the  emperor's  body  that  the  landing 
at  Boulogne  took  place." 

*'  Yes,  some  months  before  (replied  the  prince), 
for  my  resolution  could  not  be  shaken  on  the  point 
so  vehemently  urged  of  joining  the  funeral  cotiiwi 
on  its  route  to  Paris.  No — was  my  constant  reply 
— I  will  not  mar  the  afflicting  solemnity  of  sucn  a 
spectacle  by  the  rude  intrusion  of  my  private 
griefs.  I  will  not  disturb  the  awful  silence  which 
will  brood  over  France  on  that  sad  and  memorable 
day  by  a  vulgar  brawl,  or  perhaps  a  more  tragic 
catastrophe.  The  most  convincing  statemento  were 
laid  before  me  of  the  almost  infallible  success  which 
awaited  me ;  and,  really,  there  could  be  no  Question 
of  the  favorable  disposition  of  the  people.  At 
length  I  consented,  and  preparations  were  rapidly 
made  for  the  attempt,  wnich  it  was  settled  should 
take  place  in  August,  1840.  It  so  happened  that 
every  regiment  upon  whose  devotion  I  could  most 
entirely  rely  was  scattered  along  the  road  from 
Dunkerque  to  Paris." 

The  prince  here  entered  into  some  relations  of 
the  voluntary  ofiers  of  service  which  had  been 
made  him  by  personages  of  the  highest  rank  and 
infloenoe,  and  of  the  various  forces  put  at  his  dis- 
posal. It  was  made  clear  enough,  that  if  he  could 
only  succeed  in  efifectine  an  entrance  into  France, 
he  might,  on  reaching  ue  first  garrison  town  on 
the  road  from  Booloene  to  Paris,  count  on  the  most 
eflbctnal  support  fint  the  issue  vras  adverse,  and 
in  ite  details  remarkably  similar  to  the  aflhir  of 
Strasbnrg.    After  recitmg  the  circnmstanoes  of 
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tho  case,  tbe  princo  propoeed  to  take  a  turn  on  the 
ramparts.  Toe  view  of  the  surrounding  country 
from  the  top  was  commanding ;  but  all  was  flat, 
monotonous  and  cheerless. 

*'It  may  be,  Monseigneur  (I  observed),  that, 
fresh  as  I  am  from  the  world,  and  from  the  gay 
seductions  of  the  capital,  I  feel  more  acutely  the 
leaden  monotony  which  seems  to  envelop  like  a 
mantle  every  object  about  me.  To  you  the 
weariness  of  such  a  seclusion  may  have  worn  off 
in  the  five  wretched  years  you  have  passed  in  this 
horrible  place." 

*'  I  did  not  feel  it  so  much  at  first.  The  excite- 
ment and  the  novelty  diverted  and  sustained  me 
for  a  long  while  ;  then  I  took  refuge  in  my  books, 
and  planned  a  history  of  artillery,  and  other  works, 
whicn  again  engaged  my  mind ;  but  study  and 
solitude  make  sad  inroads  on  body  and  mind." 

'*  It  just  occurs  to  me  (I  remarked)  that  you 
must  find  great  entertainment  in  chatting  with  the 
soldiers." 

**  Yes,  it  would  be  an  agreeable  pastime  to  con- 
verse with  those  intelligent  men,  but  the  govern- 
ment has  thought  proper  to  forbid  me  such  a 
privile^." 

Turning  to^  resume  our  walk,  whom  should  I 
espy,  to  my  surprise,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
moat  running  round  the  citadel,  but  tho  indomi- 
table Baptiste,  who,  in  spite  ot  corps  de  garden  tiud 
other  risks,  had  contrived  to  work  his  way  round 
to  an  excellent  position  for  a  full  and  uninter- 
rupted view  of  the  immediate  object  of  his  idolatry. 
I  pointed  him  out,  totally  unconscious  of  my  en- 
tertaining an  imperial  ear  with  a  subject  so  insig- 
nificant as  his  valetship,  when  of  a  sudden,  from  a 
kindly  impulse,  tlie  prince  touched  his  military 
cap,  and  saluted  liim.  Baptiste  turned  round 
with  respectful  gravity  in  search  of  the  invisible 

fersonage  likely  to  be  the  object  of  such  an  honor, 
made  a  gesture  to  the  e£»ct  that  he  was  its 
recipient.  The  efl^ct  was  electrical.  Baptiste 
gave  a  start  that  I  thought  would  carry  him  into 
the  ditch.  Off  went  his  hat,  and  **  Vive  VEm- 
pereur^^  was  trembling  on  his  lips,  when  the  sight 
of  the  sentinel  arrested  in  time  his  explosive  en- 
tliusiasm  :  for  tho  orders  of  the  government  were 
peremptory,  to  arrest,  and  shoot,  if  necessary,  all 
persons  loitering  about  the  fortress,  and  uttering 
seditious  cries.  Baptiste  had  the  keenest  riew  oF 
the  consequences  of  proceeding  a  tithe  further  in 
his  demonstrations,  and  there  he  stuck  fast  in  the 
middle  of  his  lovalty.  In  the  teeth  of  calumny, 
Baptiste  was  a  living  proof  that,  in  spite  of  his 
fiery  impulses,  a  Frenchman  can  be  prudent  in 
critical  circumstances. 


IV. 

**My  time  is  up,  Monseigneur  (I  said  to  the 
prince,  with  less  calmness  than  I  write  it),  and  the 
commandant  doubtless  expects  punctuality." 

**  We  live  under  military  law  here,  he  an- 
swered, smiling.  We  descended  the  terrace  with 
a  lively  step,  and  walked  towards  the  building 
which  seemed  as  his  prison  in  silence.  There  was 
nothing  more  now  than  to  bid  him  adieu,  bat  yet 
I  lingered,  relucttmt  to  withdraw.  Extending  his 
hand,  he  cordially  grasped  mine,  assuring  mo  what 
pleasure  he  had  received  firom  my  visit.  I  replied 
only  by  bowing;  for  really  my  emotion  for  the 
moment  so  mastered  me,  that  langoaffe  atterly 
fiuled  me.  I  retired ;  and  as  I  reacnea  the  heaa 
of  the  staircase,  I  turned  romud  iDitincii?ely  for  a 


last  look  at  the  spot  I  had  iust  quitted,  when  I 
found  the  prince  bad  followed  to  the  door,  and  was 
looking  after  me.  Nothing  could  have  convened 
to  my  mind  a  keener  sense  of  the  desolation  mto 
which  he  was  about  relapsinz,  than  this  simple 
act.  His  fiice  and  attitude  botn  bespoke  the  drear- 
iness and  melancholy  which  surrounded  him.  I 
raised  my  hat  with  an  inclination  of  profound  re- 
spect, and,  descending,  I  saw  him  no  more. 

I  next  day  set  out  on  my  return  to  the  capital. 
I  had  not  advanced  far  before  I  perceived,  sunning 
himself  on  a  stone  bench  by  the  side  of  the  cause- 
way, one  of  those  battered  relics  of  the  *'  ^rand 
army,"  that  never  fail  to  excite  my  liveliest  inter> 
est.  The  history  of  these  men  is  a  glorious  ro- 
mance, rife  with  daring  exploit  and  miraculous 
escapes.  In  the  eyes  of  tne  French  peasantry 
their  renown  encircles  them  like  a  halo.  They 
are  dispersed  all  over  France,  and  their  influence 
is  undisputed.  I  eot  out  of  the  carriage  to  have  a 
few  words  with  him.  He  was  a  fine^ooking  old 
fellow,  and  wore  the  cross  of  honor  on  the  breast 
of  his  faded  coat — no  doubt  a  gift  firom  the  hand 
of  the  emperor. 

^*  Eh  btcn^  mon  miHtaire,  how  goes  the  wcwld 
with  you?" 

'*  Merciy  Monsieur!  only  so  so;  these  are  doll 
times,  and  we  old  soldiers  are  out  of  place.  Ak, 
mon  Dieu  !  what  lives  we  used  to  lead !" — and  he 
drew  himself  up  at  the  recollection. 

'*  Yes,  those  were  glorious  days,  mon  vieux  (I 
said,  humoring  him) — what  great  battles  and 
splendid  victories ! " 

**  Ah,  Monsieur  (returned  the  old  guard,  wiping 
his  eyes),  we  shall  never  see  those  days  a^eun. 
How  great  was  France  then,  and  how  low  were 
her  enemies!" 

"  The  wars  are  over  now — the  emperor  is  gone — 
but  see  how  much  better  off  are  those  peasants 
yonder,  tilling  their  beautiful  lands,  than  bleach- 
mg  battle^elds  with  their  bones."  I  touched  a 
wrong  chord  here,  for  the  wooden  leg  of  the  soldai 
d^AusierlUz  began  to  show  signs  of  impatience. 
He  took  out  his  snuff-box,  and  plied  his  nose  vig- 
orously. I  took  a  pinch,  whion  seemed  to  soothe 
him. 

**  Ouj,  mon  voyagcur,  Pempereur  n'^est  plus*^ 
(said  his  old  follower,  raising  his  cap  reverential- 
ly), the  emperor  is  gone,  but  are  we  any  better  off 
for  thati  We  work  harder,  we  pay  more  taxes, 
and  everybody  may  pull  France  by  the  beard  now- 
a-days.  If  the  emperor  fatigued  us  in  war,  he 
did  n*t  forget  us  in  peace  ;  for  who  built  our  poet- 
houses,  and  our  school-houses?  who  drained  our 
meadows,  and  who  ordered  that  stone-bridge  there  ? 
Ah  J  la  paix,  they  give  us  plenty  of  peace,  but  it 
costs  us  very  dear." 

'*  You  don't  seem  to  be  in  love  with  Louis 
Philippe,"  I  remarked  in  a  careless  way.  The 
imperialist  eyed  me  almost  contemptuously — said 
nothing,  but  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  on  his  snuff- 
box. Not  n^-ishing  to  part  coldly  with  him,  I  said, 
**  Guess,  if  you  can,  my  victor  of  Wagram,  to 
whom  I  was  talking  of  the  emperor  yesterday." 
He  gazed  at  me  in  the  utmost  perplexity.  **  Well, 
if  it  shall  be  a  secret  between  us  (I  observed, 
putting  on  an  air  of  strong  confidence)  it  was  the 
Ptince  Louis  I  spoke  to  yesterday." 

"  Monsieur  saw  the  Pnnce  Louis  yesterday  !*' 

**  Yes,  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  I  hope  we  shaQ 
both  see  him  again  one  of  these  days,  out  not  in 
that  direction" — pointing  to  Ham. 

<*  Monsieur  (stammerwl  out  the  fiuiatic,  qnile 
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stifled  by  his  emotions) — Monsieur  ! — "  but  he  got 
no  further. 

I  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand :  **  Adieu, 
mon  brave. ^"^ 

*'  Adieu,  Monsieur  !  "  and  **  Vive  VEmpereur!  " 
he  shouted. 

**  Vive  PEmpereur! "  I  responded. 

**  Vive  rEmpereur!^^  cried  Baptiste,  who  was 
looking  on  from  his  post  at  the  carriage  door. 

"  Vtve  TEmpereur!^^  screamed  the  postilions, 
cracking  their  whips,  whilst  the  horses  neighed 
and  capered  as  if  they  wished  to  share  also  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment ! 


From  Bentley^s  Mlacellany. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OP  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS. 

There  is  nothing  so  apparently  easy  for  every 
one  to  arrive  at  and  portray,  and  yet  so  impos- 
sible to  obtain,  as  a  genuine  picture  of  private  and 
domestic  life.  For  the  present,  one  scarcely  prizes 
such  a  thing,  it  is  so  common-place,  so  universal. 
But  have  the  private  domestic  life  of  one  century 
or  age  daguerreotyped  for  the  contemplation  and 
amusement  of  the  century  after — this  makes  a 
chef'd*<Buvre.  Novels  do  not  do  this,  or  have  not 
done  it.  Does  Fielding  give  a  true  picture  of  his 
a^  ?  I  hope  and  believe  not.  Does  Richardson  ? 
We  know  he  does  not.  Does  Smollett  ?  A  smile 
must  answer.  The  memoirs  of  great  people  tell 
but  the  libels  of  the  great,  and  these  are  told  dis- 
creetly. Even  amidst  the  ocean  of  French  me- 
moirs, how  few  are  there  that  give  a  faithful  uud 
interesting  sketch  of  private  and  domestic  life  ! 
Marmoutel  is  charming,  but  his  autobiography 
savors  of  the  pastoral.  Rousseau  is  abominable. 
We  have  on  record  the  life  of  a  soldier,  that  of  a 
courtier,  of  a  lawyer,  of  the  artist  and  goldsmith, 
as  in  Benvenuto,  of  a  man  of  letters,  of  the  actor. 
But  a  vivid  representation  of  bourgeois  life,  that 
we  have  not. 

Had  we  been  told  that  Alexandre  Dumas  would 
have  treated  the  world  to  such  a  picture,  we  should 
not  have  believed  it.  The  aramatist,  always 
seeking  to  surprise,  the  novelist  ever  revelling  in 
the  fabulous,  the  portrayer  of  court  and  military 
adventurers  and  duellists,  of  all  kinds  of  extraordi- 
nary and  bustling  scenes  and  character,  to  sit  down 
and  give  us  the  picture  of  village  life.  George 
Sand  may  do  that,  we  should  say,  but  Dumas 
never.  Yet  it  is  this  precisely  that  Dumas  has 
done.  He  spent  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
m  a  little  town,  Villers  Co terets,  about  sixty  miles 
north-east  of  Paris.  And  he  has  given  a  most 
detailed  and  pictorial  history  of  this  village,  or 
rather  town,  during  ten  or  twelve  years,  from  the 
middle  of  Napoleon's  reign  to  the  middle  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth's.  Dumas'  memoirs  are  of  course 
sm  OlTa  Podrida^u  mixture  of  every  thing,  politics, 
literature,  courts  and  coulisses,  dramas,  and  coups 
d'etat.  But  amidst  such  a  world  of  stirring  scenes 
and  personages  there  is  nothing  so  charming  or  so 
interesting  as  the  sketches  from  the  life  of  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  illumined  his  young 
duys,  from  the  humble  tradesman  and  smart 
modiste ,  to  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  ch&ieaus  in 
hia  vicinity. 

In  this  minute  picture  of  a  IVenob  town,  its 
habits,  ways,  troubles,  prejudices,  amuaemeDts, 
and  opinions,  there  is  nothing  fitbulous,  improba- 
ble, exaggerated,  or  given  for  efieot  It  is  the 
simple  truth,  told  of  himself  and  othen,  bj  one 


who  artistically  knows  that  in  the  representation 
of  that  section  of  life,  truth,  ^he  simple  tmth,  is 
the  greatest  of  all  charms. 

Considerable  and  universal  laughter  waa  in- 
dulged in  at  the  expense  of  Dumas  by  his  ac- 
quaintances, and  even  his  admirers,  when,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  certain  trial,  he  gave  in  his  name  aa 
Davy  Marquis  de  la  Pailleterie.  His  memoir  com- 
mences with  the  proof  of  his  right  to  this  title. 
His  great  grandfatner  bore  the  appellate  of  Marquis 
de  la  Pailleterie,  and  had  been  second  to  the 
Marshal  Due  de  Richelieu,  in  his  well  known  duel 
with  the  Prince  de  Lixen.  He  sold  his  lands  and 
emigrated  to  St.  Domingo  in  search  of  fortune  ; 
there,  by  a  woman  of  color,  whom,  Dumas  asserts, 
his  grandfather  married,  he  had  the  future 
General  Dumas,  the  father  of  our  man  of  letters. 
This  mulatto  giant,  a  Hercules  in  form,  agreed 
but  ill  with  his  father,  although  they  both  returned 
to  France  together  ;  and  when  there,  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  his  father,  he  enlisted  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  dropping  his  claim  to  the  future  title 
of  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie,  and  assumed  merely  the 
name  of  his  mother,  Dumas.  The  revolution 
found  him  a  sergeant,  but  in  a  very  short  time 
made  him  a  colonel  and  a  general.  Of  the  great 
courage,  activity,  and  strength  of  General  Dumas 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Commanding  a  division, 
or  under  any  leader,  he  was  invaluable,  as  he 
proved  in  Italy  and  in  the  Tyrol ;  but  as  com- 
mander-in-chief he  evidently  had  some  defects  or 
characteristics,  which  but  too  naturally  escaped  the 
discernment  of  his  son,  but  which  prevented  him 
remaining  even  two  months  consecutively  in  cdm« 
mand.     That  of  La  Vendue,  indeed,  the  republican 

§overnment  were  inclined  to  leave  him;  but  he 
eclined  the  task  of  reducing  the  royalist  insurrec- 
tion of  these  provinces  with  a  republican  army, 
that  had  abandoned  itself  to  cruelty  and  rapine. 
The  capture  of  the  Alpine  forts  of  Piedmont,  the 
siege  of  Mantua,  and  the  advance  through  the 
Tyrol,  from  Botzen  to  Brixen,  were  the  military 
struggles  in  which  General  Dumas  chiefly  distin- 
euished  himself.  His  defence  of  a  bridge  single- 
handed  in  the  Tyrol,  caused  him  to  be  presentea  to 
the  Directory  as  the  Horatius  Cocles  of  the  Tyrol. 
His  son  may  be  allowed  some  pious  exaggeration 
in  recounting  these  faits  d^armes.  Dumas  claims 
for  his  father  the  merit  of  havine  surprised  and 
seized,  in  the  intestines  of  a  spy,  aletter  of  General 
Alvinzi's,  addressed  to  the  governor  of  Mantua,  and 
announcing  his  intention  of  forcing  the  heights 
and  fighting  the  battle  of  Rivoli.  If  so,  Bonaparte 
had  the  aa\'antage  of  entering  upon  that  action, 
aware  of  the  intention  and  manoeuvres  of  his 
enemy.  Bonaparte,  however,  gave  Dumas  no 
thanks,  no  promotion,  not  even  a  sabre  of  honor. 
Still  ho  was  too  brave  an  officef  not  to  be  employed, 
and  Bonaparte  brought  Dumas  with  him  to  Egypt, 
where  his  swarthy  complexion  and  gigantic  form 
commanded  immense  respect  from  the  Egyptian 
race.  His  son  gives  him  credit  for  having,  by 
personal  exertion,  put  down  the  insurrection  of 
Cairo,  whilst  Bonaparte  himself,  alter  Kleber's 
assassination,  nonerat  inventus. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  large  picture  of  Giio- 
det,  representing  the  quelling  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Cairo.  When  first  order^ ,  General  Dumas , 
the  real  hero  of  the  day,  was  also  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  picture.  But,  by  subsoauent  orders,  he  was 
omitted  altogether,  the  fine  ngure  of  the  French 
general  being  replaLoed  by  that  of  a  &ir-haifed  and 
gallant  hussar,  the  likeness  of  no  officer  in  the  arm  j, 
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and  thus  belying  the  historical  &ct  which  the 
picture  was  intended  to  illustrate.  Dumas  was  so 
recalcitrant,  so  open-mouthed  against  Bonaparte 
and  his  ambition,  tliat  the  latter  allowed  Dumas 
to  set  sail  before  himself  to  Europe.  He  was 
captured  at  Naples,  thrust  into  prison,  and  made  to 
endure  all  kinds  of  ill-treatment,  of  which  continued 
attempts  to  poison  him  were  the  worst  feature. 
General  Dumas  got  free  at  the  peace,  but  with  a 
constitution  destroyed  by  the  drugs  given  him  in 
the  Neapolitan  prison,  and  with  all  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement cut  off  by  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte, 
between  whom  and  him  there  was  a  gulf  of  enmity . 
Dumas  could  never  get  even  the  arrears  of  his  pay 
accruing  during  his  imprisonment.  Neither  could 
he  ever  obtain  indemnity  or  employ.  He  retired 
to  Villers  Coterets,  where  he  had  married,  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  he  lived  till  his  death. 
Dumas'  mother,  the  wife  and  widow  of  the  gen- 
eral, was  the  daughter  of  the  chief  innkeeper  of 
Villers  Coterets,  but  nevertheless  allied  to  the 
eentry  of  the  country  round,  as  well  as  to  the 
hourgeoise  of  the  town.  And  nothing  can  so  fuUy 
depict  the  strange  originality  (to  us)  of  French 
society,  as  the  pictures  of  a  young  man,  Dumas, 
equally  intimate  with  Madame  de  Valence  and  her 
society,  M.  Deviolaine,  Inspector  of  Forests,  and 
his  society,  and  withal  the  hail-fellow  well  met 
with  every  one,  even  the  lowest  tradesfolk,  male  or 
female,  of  the  toym.  In  England,  with  its  rules 
of  caste,  this  were  impossible.  In  Villers  Coterets 
it  was  quite  natural.  Not  only  did  young  Dumas 
go  from  a  visit  to  Villers  Hellon ,  and  from  the  society 
of  Madame  de  Valence  and  of  M.  Leuven  to  that  of 
the  worthy  tradespeople  of  the  town,  but  the  per- 
sons of  these  different  classes  met  at  the  same/e/e 
and  joined  in  the  same  dance,  many  a  time  and 
oil,  without  the  one  derogating  from  their  rank,  or 
the  other  presuming  upon  the  familiarity  so  as  to 
cause  an  inconvenient  result.  One  of  the  persons 
whom  Dumas  met  in  this  society  was  Marie 
Capelle,  then  a  child,  grand-daughter  of  M.  Col- 
lard,  and  descended  illegitimately  from  Philip 
f^galit^.  Marie  Capelle,  tne  reader  will  recollect, 
was  aileni\'ards  Madame  Laffiirge,  and  claimed 
relationstiip  by  descent  with  the  family  of  Orleans, 
reigning  at  the  time  of  her  trial  and  condemna- 
tion. The  death  of  Madame  Laffiurge  has  just 
been  announced  in  the  French  papers,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  Mademoiselle  Collard,  to  be  noticed 
also  in  these  volumes,  attended  her  not  only  in  her 
last  moments  but  in  her  last  years.  Villers  Cot- 
erets, it  should  be  noted,  was  the  country  resi- 
dence of  the  House  of  Orleans,  was  to  it  what  Ver- 
sailles was  to  the  king.  Hence  all  the  people  of 
Villers  Coterets  were  especially  interested  m  the 
family  of  Orleans,  and  it  m  them.  So  that  Dumas 
is  able,  from  the  mere  traditions  heard  by  bis 
juvenile  ear,  to  give  a  great  many  anecdotes  and  par- 
ticularities of  the  family.  Young  Dumas  had  even 
seen  Madame  de  Monteson,  wife  and  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of  I^hilip  Egalit^.  Mad- 
ame de  Genlis  was  her  niece.  The  duke  return- 
ing home  suddenly  one  da^,  found  M.  de  Valence 
on  his  knees  before  his  wife,  Madame  de  Montes- 
8on.  The  marriage  was  one  by  the  left  hand,  that 
did  not  make  the  lady  a  duchess.  She  oonjored 
away  her  husband's  surprise,  by  exclaiming  that 
M.  de  Valence  was  on  his  knees  to  her,  supplicat- 
ing that  she  might  use  her  influence  to  procure  for 
him  the  hand  of  Pulcherie,  daughter  oi  Madame 
de  Genlis  by  the  Duke  de  Chartres.  This  saved 
M.  de  Valence  from  a  scrape,  and  endowed  him 


with  a  wife.  And  hence  the  descent  of  these 
families,  the  CoUards  and  Capelles,  from  Philip 
Egalit^.  Madame  de  Genlis  used  to  pay  visits 
now  and  then  to  her  descendants  at  Villers  Coi- 
erete.  Dumas  was  present  at  one  of  these  visits, 
and  avows  that  the  impression  left  on  him  by  the 
authoress  of  the  *'  VeilJ^es  du  Chateau,''  was  that 
of  a  witeh. 

The  memoir  contains  some  charming  pictures  of 
village /e/e5  and  rustic  festivities,  with  full-length 
portraits  of  the  personages,  so  truly  done  as  to  in- 
terest the  reader  as  much  as  if  he  had  accompanied, 
and  was  destined  to  acconfpany  them  through  six- 
teen volumes  of  a  harrowing  and  diluted- story. 
Another  powerful  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of 
sporting  stories — tne  description  of  the  boar-hunts 
especially  in  the  forest  of  Villers  Coterets.     Dumas 

§ives  minute  portraits  of  every  garde  chasse,  and 
oes  not  spare  us  a  dog,  much  less  a  boar,  each  of 
which  is  painted  as  Sneyders  or  Liondseer  might 
delight  to  do.  These  hunting  expeditions  are, 
indeed,  chefs-d'cntvre  in  their  way. 

Among  the  most  prominent  in  these  sketches, 
of  the  living  friends  of  Dumas,  were  M.  Ribier  de 
Leuven  and  his  son  Adolph.  The  eldest  of  these 
personages  had  been  engaged  with  Ankerstrom  in 
the  conspiracy  to  kill  the  Rin^  of  Sweden.  The 
crime  of  this  king,  at  least  m  the  opinion  and 
belief  of  his  subjects,  was  his  love  of  minions.  A 
number  of  nobles  did  not  fear  to  hint  to  the 
monarch  their  suspicions,  and  to  declare  to  him 
their  belief,  that  nis  flagitious  conduct  was  the 
cause  of  there  being  no  heir  to  the  throne.  In- 
stead of  indignantly  rejecting  the  imputation,  and 
avenging  it  on  the  utterers,  the  monarch,  it  is  said, 
retaliated  by  introducing  one  of  his  minions,  named 
Monk,  to  the  queen,  and  recommending  him  as  a 
gallant.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  crown- 
prince  bom  soon  afler  was  considered  illegitimate, 
was  finally  deposed,  and  died  in  exile,  leaving 
behind  him  a  progeny,  caUed  Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses of  Vasa,  of  one  of  whom  lately  the  world  has 
heard  as  likely  to  share  the  imperial  throne  of 
France  with  iJouis  Napoleon.  Ribier  de  Leuven 
escaped  with  confiscation  and  exile,  but,  as  a  leci- 
dde,  was  driven  from  country  to  country,  till  oe 
settled  at  Villers  Coterete.  His  soa  A<k>lpb9  a 
little  the  senior  of  Dumas  in  years,  but  mncui  his 
senior  in  worldly  education,  being  given  to  yeisi- 
fying  and  dramatizing,  inoculated  our  auto- 
bio^pher  at  the  time  with  those  tastes  and  occu- 
pations, which  have  since  constituted  his  profes- 
sion and  his  renown.  The  De  Leuyens  were  in 
timato  friends  of  Arnault,  the  Napoleonite  poet 
and  dramatist.  There  needed  little  more  to  decide 
young  Dumas'  vocation.  An  amusing  chapter 
recounts  a  visit,  in  which  Dumas  accompanied  his 
&ther  to  see  Pauline,  sister  of  Napoleon,  then 
separated  from  Prince  Bor^hese.  She  is  depicted 
as  very  beautiful,  very  fair  in  skin,  very  small  and 
weakly.  The  hounds  in  full  cry  having  passed  the 
windows  of  the  chateau,  the  general  proposed  to 
her  to  get  out  and  look  at  them.  *'  I  have  no  ob- 
jection," Pauline  replied,  *'  if  you  convey  me,  bnt 
otherwise  I  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  moye." 
And  General  Dumas  accordingly  carried  the 
princess  in  his  arms  to  the  window,  a  circnm- 
stance  that  made  its  impression  on  our  auto- 
biographer.  . 

Haying  picked  np  a  smattering  of  Latin,  with 
the  knowledge  of  FVench  literature,  that  always 
makes  part  <?a  youth  *&  education  in  that  ooon^, 
young  Donuui  entered  as  clerk  to  a  notary,    nia 
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father *8  half-pay  djing  with  him,  poor  Dumas' 
mother  and  himself  had  nothing  left  but  an  in- 
significant sum,  too  small  to  produce  any  income 
at  interest.  Still  they  lived  on,  the  boy  gayly 
enough,  his  time  divided  between  sporting,  niym- 
ing,  and,  of  course,  love-making ;  the  scenes  of 
the  latter  are  about  as  un-English  as  could  be 
well  supposed.  An  interesting  portion  of  these 
memoirs  is  the  description  of  me  political  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  a  French  provincial  town  from 
1805  to  1820.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
period  everv  Frenchman  was  enraptured  and  in 
love  with  Napoleon,  except,  indeed,  those  who, 
like  General  Dumas,  had  known  him  intimately, 
and  had  crossed  his  ambition  or  his  temper.  A 
few  years  later  the  adoration  was  turned  to 
execration,  in  the  breasts,  at  least,  of  the  female 
population.  Mothers  cursed  him'— there  were 
Hundreds  in  every  town  from  whom  tbeu:  sons  had 
been  torn,  without  return  or  tidings.  Heaven  help 
Napoleon  in  those  days,  had  he  ho^  to  be  tried  for 
any  offence  by  a  jury  of  French  matrons !  they 
would  have  haneed  him  without  delay  or  remorse. 
The  male  popu&tion  remained,  however,  fasci- 
nated by  his  glory  and  exploits.  Then  canie  the 
Russian  reverses — the  German  struggle — and  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  even  of^the  women, 
rallied  back  to  the  great  and  now  unfortunate 
commander,  to  the  man  who  had  represented  the 
Revolution,  and  carried  its  conquests  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  Europe.  So  generous,  indeed, 
were  the  French  to  him,  that  new  legions  would 
have  sprung  up,  at  the  stamp  of  his  foot,  to  replace 
his  perished  veterans,  had  enough  remained  of  the 
young  population  to  furnish  forth  the  legions. 
!But  the  great  campaign  had  exhausted  the 
country,  and  in  his  last  great  expedition  to 
Russia,  with  qearly  a  million  of  men,  he  com- 
mitted the  great  military  fault  of  marching  forth 
his  all,  and  leaving  no  reserve,  not  even  in  the 

f  rowing  youth  of  the  land.  The  attraction  of  the 
renchmen  for  Napoleon  is  in  no  one  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  Dumas  himself,  whose  gallant 
father  Bonaparte  not  only  grossly  neglected,  but 
cruelly  injured.  Still  Alexandre  Dumas  flings  up 
his  cup  for  NapJeon  upon  a  hundred  occasions. 
He  afterwards  oecame  a  clerk  or  secretary  in  the 
household  of  Louis  Philippe,  then  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  the  place  was  given  him  by  the  duke 
out  of  a  kind  veneration  for  the  memory  of  his 
father.  Nevertheless,  with  every  reason  to  revere 
Louis  Philippe  and  execrate  Bonaparte,  Dumas 
does  precisely  the  reverse,  not  from  calculation  or 
ingratitude,  but  from  the  French  impulse,  exag- 
gerated, no  doubt,  by  the  susceptibility  of  the 
poet. 

Although  Madame  Dumas  got  a  tobacco  shop, 
a  place  in  the  gift  of  the  government,  it  did  not 
suffice  for  her  wants  and  thoee  of  her  son,  who  had 
not  steadiness  or  a  vocation  for  the  place  of  nota- 
ry's clerk.  The  youth  accordingly  gathered  up  all 
the  letters  he  could  find,  addressed  by  men  in 
power  to  his  father,  when  living,  and  set  off  with 
them  to  Paris,  calculating  that  if  one  of  them 
made  a  hit,  it  would  repay  the  efSbrt,  Murat  and 
Brune  had  been  old  friends  of  his  father  ;  but  they 
had  both  perished.  Marshal  Sebastiani  was  an- 
other, and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  whom  young 
Dumas  hied.  But  Sel.^istiani  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  the  son  of  his  old  comrade.  Victor, 
Duke  de  Belluno,  was  another  whose  letters  called 
his  father  friend.  He  wrote,  and  waited  and  re- 
waited  on  the  Duke  de  Belluno,  who  oould  not 


plead  want  of  power,  for  he  was  minister  of  war. 
But  the  Duke  of  Belluno  would  not  recollect  tho 
name  of  Dumas,  or  pay  any  attention  to  the  daim 
of  his  son.  Beaten  down  by  disappointment,  but 
driven  on  by  hunger,  the  youth,  as  a  last  resource, 
tried  General  Foy.  Foy  saw  him  instantly,  ques- 
tioned him,  took  an  interest  in  him.  Wnat  did 
he  know  ?  what  could  he  do  ?  The  answers  were 
little  satisfactory.  But  Foy  was  a  man  of  heart 
and  of  his  word,  and  but  a  few  days  passed,  ere  the 
general  had  procured  for  Dumas  a  situation  of 
clerk,  first  at  48/.,  soon  to  be  60/.,  a  year,  in  the 
office  of  the  private  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Thus  was  achieved  the  great  object  of  every  young 
Frenchman's  ambition,  the  getting  livelihood  and  a 
pied  i^  terre  in  Paris. 

Admitted  into  the  private  bureaux  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  Dumas  gives  amusing  sketches  of  his 
brother  clerks,  of  the  head  employh,  and  of  some 
of  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  Louis  Philippe, 
when  Duke  of  Orleans.  There  was  nothing  about 
which  he  was  more  particular  than  about  his  cor- 
respondence ;  whilst  Louis  the  Eighteenth  wrote 
his  billets  and  epigrams  on  the  smallest  pieces  of 
paper,  Louis  Philippe  seldom  condescended  to  em- 
ploy his  serene  pen  on  anything  less  than  an  in- 
folio  page.  Carlisle  is  said  to  have  vn-itten  his 
"  History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  or  his  notes 
for  it,  on  myriads  of  pieces  of  paper,  each  the  size 
of  a  crown-piece,  or  a  bay-leaf,  so  that  a  gust  of 
wind  often  proved  a  serious  derangement  of  his 
ideas.  There  was  no  fear  of  Louis  Philippe's 
ideas  being  so  deranged,  at  least  those  he  placed 
on  paper.  The  folding  and  sealing  of  a  letter 
were  also  objects  of  grave  care  and  consider- 
ation with  him.  And  the  only  regret  he  is  said 
to  have  expressed  on  Dumns'  first  leaving  him 
was,  that  the  fellow  knew  how  to  seal  a  letter  in 
perfection.  Louis  Philippe  was  a  great  stickler 
for  method  and  punctuality,  and  he  had  no  idea 
of  one  of  his  clerks  being  anything  but  a  clerk. 
Hence  he  was  highly  offended  on  learning  that  a 
young  gentleman  in  his  office  had  had  the  imperti- 
nence not  only  to  write  verses,  but  to  compose  a 
dnima.  His  words  were  characteristic :  "  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas  has  thought  fit  to  turn  to  literature  ; 
he  cannot  possiblv  perform  his  duties  as  my  clerk." 
Perhaps  his  royal  highness  was  right  as  to  clerk- 
ship ;  but  he  allowed  his  librarians,  Vatout  and 
Delavigne,  to  indulge  in  literature  as  they  pleased. 
In  his  library  this  was  not  misplaced,  but  at  the 
desk  of  a  copying  clerk  it  was. 

The  future  king's  taste  came  rather  fVom  a  de- 
sire of  patronizing  the  fine  arts  and  the  Muses, 
than  from  the  intrinsic  love  of  them.  He  was 
always  in  his  loge  at  the  **  Fran<;ais"  during  a 
first  representation,  affecting  to  support  the  national 
drama,  whilst  he  left  the  opera  to  the  Duke  of 
Berry  and  the  ultra-royalists.  In  art  he  employed 
Horace  Vemet  to  cover  the  walls  of  Versailles  >pirith 
canvass  painted  el  la  toise.  When  a  patron  wants 
discernment  and  taste,  what  is  to  be  expected  of 
the  artist  ?  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  univer- 
sality and  acuteness  of  French  taste  for  the  arts  ; 
and  yet  we  find  certain  facts  tell  terribly  acainst 
any  such  assumption.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
stcnry  of  poor  Gericault,  whose  last  moments,  or 
last  days,  are  told  in  these  memoirs.  Geri- 
cault could  find  no  purchaser  for  his  "  Ship- 
wreck of  the  Medusa,*'  now  one  of  the  most 
incontestable  ornaments  of  the  Louvre.  After 
his  death  the  government  was  induced  to  pa;^  an 
inaignifioant  pnoe  for  it,  in  order  that  they  might 
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have  the  heads  cat  oat  to  serve  as  models  for  the 

Eablic  schools  of  design.  What  Vandalism  was 
ere  !  For,  if  painter  and  picture  were  reallj  not 
first-rate,  why  give  his  works  as  models  to  the 
rising  generation  ?  If  he  was  first-rate,  or  even 
second-rate,  why  mutilate  his  picture?  Gericault 
died  of  the  same  disease  that  poor  D'Orsay  died  of, 
carte  des  vertibres,  which  he  eot  in  a  curious  and 
negligent  way.  The  French  nave  a  bad  custom  of 
wearing  a  steel  buckle  behind  to  tighten  the  waist- 
band of  their  trousers.  As  this  would  not  fasten, 
Gericault  tied  his,  and  made  a  knot  of  the  straps. 
His  horse  threw  him  ;  these  made  a  bruise  or 
wound  on  his  back-bone,  and  it  ended  in  a  caries 
which  carried  him  ofil 

Henceforth  Alexandre  Dumas  gave  himself  to 
the  drama,  and  gave  himself  to  it,  as  a  man  ought 
to  do  in  order  to  succeed,  that  is,  with  his  whole 
sooi.  Any  books  that  he  ever  wrote  were  subsid- 
iary to  the  drama,  or  cxcerpta,  bits  torn  or  saved 
firom  it.  Now,  Dumas  is  an  excellent  dramatist ; 
at  least,  he  possesses  some  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  the  drama,  and  had  he  sobriety,  patience,  taste, 
would  have  left  chefs-tTceuvre  for  the  stage.  And 
yet,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  it  is  as  a  narrator,  a 
conteur^  that  Dumas  excels ;  that  is,  in  the  quality 
which  18  the  reverse  of  the  dramatic.  There  is 
no  writer  who  can  be  so  powerful  or  entrainant  in 
narrating,  as  the  readers  of  his  interminable  novels 
oan  tell.  But  there  is  no  corps  of  novelists,  no 
temple  of  mere  letters ;  whereas  there  is  a  corps 
of  dramatists,  and  they  have  not  one  temple,  but  a 
thousand.  A  dramatist  or  an  actor  is,  therefore, 
in  Dumas'  eyes,  the  first  character  in  existence, 
the  first  personage  of  his  age,  and  as  Comeille 
eclipses  Richelieu,  and  the  fame  of  Sophocles  that 
of  even  Pericles,  so  Dumas  would  say  to  Thiers, 
to  Guizot,  or  to  Louis  Napoleon  himself,  in  their 
chairs  of  preeminence  and  state,  **  Ote-toi^  que  je 
ni'y  mette.  The  autobiography  of  Dumas  is  thus, 
in  truth,  a  history  of  the  orama  in  France,  its 
writers,  and  its  actors.  And  in  this  history  of 
them  is  a  sreat  deal  to  interest ;  there  is  also 
much  that  is  seccatura.  We  willingly  read  ac- 
counts and  anecdotes  of  Talma,  Georges,  and 
Duchesnois,  as  well  as  of  three  or  four  of  the  first 
dramatists.  But  of  the  hoc  genus  omne,  of  whom 
Damas  speaks,  and  at  considerable  length,  the 
English  r^er  at  least  cares  not  one  button.  There 
vrilT  thus  be  much  to  skip  for  a  reader,  to  shorten 
for  a  translator.  The  portraiture  of  Talma,  and 
the  sketches  of  his  conversations  and  acquaint- 
ances, are  charming.  Georges  and  Talma  were, 
indeed,  the  only  great  artistes  of  Napoleon's  age. 
He  would  have  given  millions  for  fint^rate  talent 
in  any  department  of  literature — that  is,  if  the 
talent  would  make  homage  and  obeisance  to  him, 
as  Chateaubriand  did,  and  as  De  Stael  did  not. 
But  his  reign  produced,  besides  his  own  victories 
and  civic  achievements,  nothing  truly  great  or 
sublime ,  save  an  actor  and  three  actresses.  Strange, 
that  there  should  be  the  rare  coincidence  in  Eng- 
land and  in  France,  of  great  theatrical  talent,  and 
such  small  dramatic  genius  to  support  or  feed  it. 
Our  Kembles,  Keans,  andSiddons  were  unfortunate 
in  having  no  Dumas  to  see  them  in  his  days  of 
young  enthusiasm,  and  theirs  of  mature  perfection, 
m  order  to  their  being  chronicled  and  depicted. 

The  literary  sketches  are  fewer  than  the  dra- 
matic, but  some  of  them  are  characteristic.  That  in 
Madame  Girardin's  saloon,  where  Hago  suggests 
to  Theophile  Gktutier  his  verses  on  Comeille,  which 
Arsene  Uoussaye,  the  director,  demands,  and whioh 


the  censor  forbids,  is  a  striking  scene  of  yesterday 
life.  The  political  anecdotes  are  neither  good  nor 
original.  But  the  history  of  Maria  Stella  will  be 
read  with  interest,  as  Dumas,  from  having  copied 
the  napers  respecting  her  in  the  bureau  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  became  fully  aware  of  the  facts.  The 
story,  often  alluded  to,  but  never  told,  is,  that 
f^lite,  Duke  of  Orleans,  travelling  in  Italy  with 
his  family,  his  duchess  was  confined  of  her  first- 
bom.  It  was  a  girl,  the  story  goes,  and  was  ex- 
changed for  a  male  child,  bom  at  the  same  time 
to  the  wife  of  the  gaoler  of  the  town.  It  is  an 
easily  and,  we  believe,  an  oft-invented  story.  But 
the  curious  part  of  it  is,  that  Maria  Stella,  who 
was  trained  up  as  the  gaoler's  daughter,  brought 
her  cause  before  the  Italian  courts,  with  such  tes- 
timony to  support  it  that  she  obtained  judgment  in 
her  favor,  pronouncing  her  the  eldest  child  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  thereby  declaring  Louis  Philippe 
supposititious.  Maria  Stella  came  to  fVance  with 
these  proofs,  and  Louis  Philippe  gave  himself  all 
the  trouble  in  the  world  to  refute  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  dispute,  he  became  king,  and  Maria 
Stella  died  in  a  garret,  though  certainly  a  well- 
conditioned  garret,  of  the  Rue  Rivoli,  looking  on 
the  Tuileries.  Many  may  remember  her  windows, 
which  were  covered  in  front  with  wire,  so  as  to 
form  an  aviary,  and  to  attract  whole  legions  of 
sparrows.  This  concourse  of  volatiles  drew  more 
eyes  upon  Maria  Stella  and  her  abode,  than  did 
her  claim  to  be  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orleans. 

This  autobiography,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
feuilletons,  or  the  daily  numbers  of  **  La  Presse," 
and  which  have  only  just  been  collected  in  volumes, 
have  not  as  yet  come  down  to  1830.  The  writer 
is  still  immersed  in  the  theatrical  and  literary 
doings  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth's  reign,  including 
his  own  early  dramas,  and  the  straggle  which  he 
and  Hugo  undertook  against  the  classios.  Ayrofos 
of  these  he  gives  an  interesting  dretoh  of  Madame 
Dorval,  the  great  actress  of  Uie  rising  romantie 
school.  In  the  pages  of  Dumas,  she  appears  an 
angel  of  beauty  and  voice.  In  our  reooUection, 
she  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  actresses,  but 
her  features  were  vulgar,  and  the  want,  or  Uie  ap- 
parent want,  of  a  roof  to  her  mouth,  gave  to  her 
voice  an  expression  perfectly  hideous,  which  it  re- 
quired all  her  talent  to  redeem.  Dumas'  career 
and  successes  as  a  dramatist  deserve,  however,  to 
be  treated  specially  and  apart.  He  himself  has  as 
yet  scarcely  entered  on  tne  subject,  and  has  but 
sketched  the  characters  of  his  predecessors.  Bis 
portraiture  of  Delavigne,  rather  of  the  harshest, 
has  led  to  some  controversy.  For  whilst  St.  Beuve 
in  his  ^'  Causeries  de  Lundi"  has  parlly  taken  up 
the  defence  of  Delavigne,  Salvandy  has  published 
a  long  essay  in  the  "  Debate,"  not  merely  defend- 
ing but  apotheosizing  his  friend.  French  writers 
of  the  present  dsiy,  indeed,  knowing  they  have 
been  forbidden  to  touch  on  politics,  have  trans 
ferred  their  combats  to  the  literary  soil.  And  the 
merits  of  Paul  Louis  Courrier  or  Chateaubriand 
have  become  the  kind  of  topics,  which  engross  the 
essayist  and  the  critic. 

Of  the  highest  power  in  such  a  tournament,  Dumaa 
is  not  so  successful  on  other  topics.  For  example, 
when  he  sketches  England,  Dumas  is  rudely  igno- 
rant. He  has  three  chapters  on  Byron  full  of 
nonsense  and  error.  As  many  on  the  Emperor 
Alexander  are  mere  book-making.  And  yet  even 
in  these  there  is  that  charm  of  vivacious  and 
agreeable  narrative,  which  compeb  the  reader  to 
continue.    It  is  remarkable  how  intensely  FVendiy 
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one  may  say,  indeed,  how  narrowly  I^nch  some 
of  the  boat  fVench  writers  are.  Dumas,  Hugo, 
Sue,  Scribe,  are  all  French  in  their  prejudices  and 
ienorance,  as  well  as  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
vivacity,  force,  and  dramatic  power.  Madame 
Sand  is  not  so  ultra-French,  and  Larmartine,  the 
best  writer  of  all,  perhaps  is  cosmopolite.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  this  autobiography  will  be, 
no  doubt,  where  it  begins  to  treat  of  his  illustrious 
ootemporaries,  with  some  of  whom  he  is  on  the 
worst,  but,  with  others,  on  the^st  of  terms.  But 
Dumas  is  free-spoken.  He  promises  full-length 
pictures  of  all  his  literary  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. And  as  the  **  Presse'*  owes  its  great  vogue 
and  sale  to  these  publications,  which  are  at  the 
same  time  the  main  sheet  of  poor  Dumas'  re- 
sources in  his  present  exile,  we  may  expect  even 
more  life  and  interest  from  what  is  to  come,  than 
from  the  parts  already  written. 


Part  of  an  Article  from  Fraser's  Magasine. 

SOME   ACCOUNT    OF    MRS.    BEECHER    STOWE 
AND   HER   FAMILY. 

BT  AN  ALABAMA  MAN'. 

The  family  to  which  Mrs.  Stowe  belongs,  is  more 
widely  and  favorably  known  than  almost  any  other 
in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  the  following 
persons : — 

1.  Rev.  Lyman  Beechcr,  the   father,  a  doctor 

of  divinity,  ex-presidcnt  of  Lane  theolog- 
'■  ical  seminary,  and  late  pastor  *  of  a  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

2.  Rev.  William  Beecher,  pastor  at  Chillicothe, 

Ohio. 

3.  Rev.   Edward  Beecher,   pastor  at  Boston, 

Massachusetts. 

4.  Rev.  Henr^  Ward  Beecher,  pastor  at  New 

York  city. 

5.  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  pastor  at  Newark, 

New  Jersey. 

6.  Rev.  Thomas  Beecher,  pastor  at  Williams- 

burg, New  Jersey. 

7.  Rev.  George  Beecher,  deceased  several  years 

since.  His  death  was  caused  by  the  ac- 
cidental discharge  of  a  gun .  At  the  time 
he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  western  church. 

8.  Mr.  James  Beecher,  engaged  in  commercial 

business  at  Boston. 

9.  Miss  Catherine  Beecher. 

10.  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Stowe. 

11.  Mrs.  Perkins. 

12.  Mrs.  Hooker. 

Twelve!  the  apostolic  number.  And  of  the 
twelve,  seven  apostles  of  the  pulpit  and  two  of  the 
pen ,  after  the  manner  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Of  the  other  three,  one  has  been  swept  into  com- 
merce by  the  strong  current  setting  that  way  in 
America ;  and  the  other  two,  wives  of  lawyers  of 
respectable  standing,  and  mothers  of  families,  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  cares  and  ajOfections  of  do- 
mestic life.  They  are  said  to  bo  in  no  way  inferior, 
in  point  of  natural  endowments,  to  the  nine  who 
have  chosen  to  play  their  parts  in  life  before  a  larger 
public.  Indeed,  persons  who  know  intimately  all 
the  twelve,  are  puzzled  to  assign  superiority  to  any 

*  This  word,  though  strange  to  English  ears,  iy  the 
only  one  used  in  the  United  States  to  designate  a  sta- 
tioned minister  of  the  Presbyterian  and  a  few  other  de- 
nominations. 


one  of  them.  With  the  shades  of  difierence  which 
always  obtain  between  individual  characters,  they 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other,  not 
only  physically  but  intellectually  and  morally. 
All  of  them  are  about  the  common  size — the  doc- 
tor being  a  trifle  below  it,  and  some  of  the  sons  a 
trifle  above  it — neither  stout  nor  slight,  but  com- 
pactly and  ruggedly  built.  Their  movements  and 
gestures  have  much  of  the  abruptness  and  want 
of  nace  common  in  Yankee  land,  where  the  o^cra 
and  dancine-school  are  considered  as  institutions 
of  Satan.  Their  features  are  large  and  irregular, 
and  though  not  free  from  a  certain  manly  beauty 
in  the  men,  are  scarcely  redeemed  from  homeliness 
in  the  women,  by  the  expression  of  intelligence 
and  wit  which  lights  them  up,  and  fairly  sparkles 
in  the  bluish-gray  eyes. 

All  of  them  have  the  energy  of  character,  rest- 
less activity,  strong  convictions,  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, deep  sympathies,  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
which  are  such  invaluable  qualities  in  the  chanic- 
ter  of  propagandists.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  theologians  among  them  to  be  members  of 
any  other  than  the  Church  militant.  Father  and 
sons,  they  have  ever  been  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battles  fought  in  the  Church  and  by  it ;  and  al- 
ways have  moved  together  in  solid  column.  To 
them,  questions  of  scholastic  theology  are  mum- 
meries, dry  and  attractionless ;  they  are  practical, 
living  in  the  real  present,  dealing  with  questions 
which  palpitate  with  vitality.  Temperance,  for- 
eign and  home  missions,  the  influence  of  com- 
merce on  public  morality,  the  conversion  of  young 
men,  the  establishment  of  theologicol  seminaries, 
education,  colonization,  abolition,  and  political 
obligations  of  Christians ;  on  matters  such  as  these 
do  the  Beechers  expend  their  energies.  Nor  do 
they  disdain  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs ; 
one  of  them  was  appointed,  at  New  York  city,  to 
address  Kossuth  on  his  arrival.  What  is  remark- 
able is,  that  though  they  have  come  in  violent 
collision  with  many  of  the  abuses  of  American 
society,  their  motives  have  never  been  seriously 
attacked.  This  exemption  from  the  ordinary  lot 
of  reformers  is  owing,  not  only  to  their  consistent 
disinterestedness,  but  to  a  certain  Yankee  pru- 
dence, which  prevents  their  advancing  without 
being  sure  of  battalions  behind  them ;  and,  also 
to  a  reputatbn  the  family  has  acquired  for  eccen- 
tricity. As  public  speakers,  they  are  far  above 
mediocrity;  not  graceful,  but  eloquent,  with  a 
lively  scorn  of  the  mean  and  perception  of  the 
comic,  which  overflow  in  pungent  wit  and  wither- 
ing satire ;  and  sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  extem- 
poraneous speaking,  in  biting  sarcasm.  Their 
style  of  oratory  would  often  seem,  to  a  staid, 
church-going  Englishman,  to  contrast  too  strongly 
with  the  usual  decorum  of  the  pulpit. 

Nine  of  the  Beechers  are  authors.  They  aie 
known  to  the  reading  and  religious  public  of  the 
United  States,  by  reviews,  essays,  sermons,  on^ 
tions,  debates,  and  discourses  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  chiefly  of  local  or  momentary  interest. 
All  of  these  proanotions  are  marked  by  vigorous 
thought;  yei^  few  by  that  artistic  excellence 
that  oonfonnity  to  the  laws  of  the  ideal,  which 
alone  confer  a  lasting  value  oo  the  creations  of  the 
brain.  Many  of  them  are  ooDtroversial,  or  wear 
an  a^ressive  air  which  is  uunistakable.  Those 
whicn  are  of  duiaUe  interest,  and  of  a  high  order 
of  literary  merit,  are  six  temperance  sermons  by 
Dr.  Beecher;  ayolome  of  practical  sermons  by 
the  same ;  the  Virgin  and  her  Son,  an  imaginative 
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work  by  Charies  Beecher,  with  an  introduction  by 
Mrs.  Stowe ;  some  articles  on  Biblical  Literature, 
by  Edward  Beecher ;  Tnith  stranger  than  Fiction, 
and  other  Tales,  by  Miss  Catherine  Beecher;  Dty- 
mestic  Economi/,  by  the  same ;  Ttoelve  Lectures  to 
Young  Men,  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher ;  An  In- 
troduction  to  the  Works  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth ,  by 
Mrs.  Stowe;  The  May-Flower,  by  Mrs.  Stowe, 
being  a  collection  of  stories  originally  published  in 
the  newspapers ;  and  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin,  I  am 
sorry  not  to  be  able  to  place  in  this  category  many 
letters,  essays,  and  aadresses  on  education,  and 
particularly  those  from  the  pen  of  Catherine 
Beecher.  Before  Mrs.  Stowe's  last  book,  her  ce- 
lebrity was  hardly  equal  to  her  maiden  sister^s. 
Catharine  had  a  wider  reputation  as  an  authoress, 
and  her  indefatigable  activity  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation had  won  for  her  very  general  esteem.  I 
ma^  add,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  to  her  the 
United  States  are  indebted  for  the  only  extensively 
useful  association  for  preparing  and  sending  capa- 
ble female  teachers  to  the  West.  She  had  the 
energy  and  the  tact  to  organize  and  put  it  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 

Such  is  the  family  in  the  bosom  of  which  Mrs. 
Store's  character  has  been  formed.  We  cannot 
dismiss  it  without  pausing  before  the  venerable 
figure  of  the  father,  to  whom  the  honor  of  deter- 
mining the  bent  of  the  children  properly  belongs. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  is  now  seventy-eieht  years 
old.  Bom  before  the  American  Involution,  he 
has  been,  until  recently,  actively  and  ably  dis- 
charging duties  which  would  be  onerous  for  most 
men  m  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
New  England  blacksmith,  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  trade  of  his  father.  He  had  arrived  at  mature 
age  when  he  quitted  the  anvil,  and  began  his  col- 
legiate studies  at  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  Ten 
years  later,  we  find  him  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Litchfield,  and  rising  into  &me  as  a  pulpit  orator. 
His  six  sermons  on  temperance  extendea  his  repu- 
tation through  the  United  States;  I  might  say 
through  Europe,  for  they  ran  rapidly  through  sev- 
eral editions  m  England,  and  were  translated  into 
'several  languages  on  the  Continent.  Being  now 
favorably  &iown,  he  was  called  to  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  most  influential  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  1832.  In 
that  year  a  project  long  entertained  by  that  portion 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  active  and  en- 
lightened piety  and  liberal  tendencies  had  gained 
for  it  the  name  of  New  School,  was  put  into  exe- 
cution ;  the  Lane  Theological  and  Literary  Sem- 
inary was  founded.  Its  object  being  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  such  facilities 
for  manual  labor  were  oflfered  by  it  as  to  make  it 
feasible  fbr  any  young  man  of  industry  to  defray 
by  his  own  exertions  a  large  part  of  the  expenses 
of  his  education.  Dr.  Beecher  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  the  only  man  competent  to  direct  an 
institution  which,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  would 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  educating  mind 
and  body  at  the  same  time,  infuse  new  energy  into 
the  work  of  domestic  and  foreign  missions,  and 
revolutionize  the  Presbyterian  Church.  A  large 
corps  of  learned  and  able  professors  was  selected 
to  aid  him.  The  doctor  removed  to  his  new  home 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati,  and 
remained  there  until  1850,  with  what  success  in 
his  chief  object  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

A  certain  eccentricity  of  manner  and  character, 
and  sharpness  of  repartee,  have  given  rise  to  hun- 


dreds of  amusing  anecdotes  respecting  Dr.  Beecher. 
Some  of  them  paint  the  man. 

His  lively  sense  of  the  comic  element  in  eveiy" 
thing,  breaks  out  on  the  most  unlikely  occasions. 
One  dark  night,  as  he  was  driving  home,  with  his 
wife  and  Mrs.  Stowe  in  the  carriage,  the  whole 
party  was  upset  over  a  bank  ftbout  fifteen  feet 
oigh.  They  had  no  sooner  extricated  themselves 
from  the  wreck,  than  Mrs.  Beecher  and  Mrs. 
Stowe,  who  were  unhurt,  returned  thanks  for  their 
providential  escape.*  **  Speak  for  yourselves,'* 
said  the  doctor,  who  was  feeling  his  bruises  ;  **  I 
have  got  a  good  many  hard  bumps,  anvhow." 

In  many  matters,  he  is  what  Miss  Olivia  would 
have  called  *'  shiftless."  None  of  the  Goldsmith 
family  were  more  so.  No  appeal  to  him  for  char- 
ity, or  a  contribution  to  a  good  cause,  ever  goes 
unresponded  to,  so  long  as  he  has  any  money  in 
his  pockets.  As  the  family  income  is  not  unlim- 
ited, this  generosity  is  sometimes  productive  of 
inconvenience.  One  day,  his  wife  had  given  him 
from  the  common  purse  twenty-five  or  thirty  dol- 
lars in  bills,  with  particular  instructions  to  buy  a 
coat,  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  He  went  down 
to  the  city  to  make  the  purchase,  but  stopping  on 
the  way  at  a  meeting  in  oehalf  of  foreign  missions, 
the  box  was  handed  round,  and  in  went  his  little 
roll  of  bills.  He  forgot  his  coat  in  his  anxiety  for 
the  Sandwich  Islanders. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  first  time  I  heard  him 
preach.  It  was  seventeen  years  ago.  From  earlj 
childhood  I  had  been  taught  to  reverence  the  name 
of  the  great  divine  and  orator,  and  I  had  long 
promised  myself  the  jjleasure  of  listening  to  him. 
My  first  Sunday  morning  in  Cincinnati  fi)und  me 
sitting  with  his  congregation.  The  pastor  was  not 
as  punctual  as  the  flock.  Several  minutes  had 
elapsed  after  the  regular  hour  for  beginning  tbo 
service,  when  one  of  the  doors  opened,  and  I  saw 
a  hale  looking  old  gentleman  enter.  As  he  pulled 
off  his  hat,  half  a  dozen  papers  covered  with  notes 
of  sermons  fluttered  down  to  the  floor ;  the  hat 
appeared  to  contain  a  good  manj  more.  Stooping 
down  and  picking  them  up  deliberately,  he  came 
scuttline  along  down  the  aisle,  witii  a  step  so  ^uick 
and  resolute  as  rather  to  alarm  certain  prejudices  I 
had  on  the  score  of  clerical  solemnity.  Had  I  met 
him  on  a  parade  ground,  I  should  have  singled  him 
out  as  some  general  in  undress,  spite  of  the  decided 
stoop  contracted  in  study ;  the  iron-gray  hair 
brushed  stiffly  towards  the  back  of  the  head ;  the 
keen,  sagacious  eyes,  the  firm,  hard  lines  of  the 
brown  and  wrinkled  visage,  and  the  passion  and 
power  latent  about  the  mouth  with  its  long  and 
scornful  under-lip,  bespoke  a  character  more  likely 
to  attack  than  to  defend,  to  do  than  to  sufier.  His 
manner  did  not  change  my  first  impression.  The 
ceremonies  preliminary  to  the  sermon  were  de- 
spatched in  rather  a  summary  way.  A  petition  in 
tne  long  prayer  >vas  expressed  so  pithily  I  have 
never  forgotten  it.  I  forget  now  what  reprehen- 
sible intngue  our  rulers  were  busy  in  at  the  time, 
but  the  doctor,  after  praying  for  their  adoption  of 
various  useful  measures,  alluded  to  their  conduct 
in  the  following  terms  :  ''  And,  0  Lord !  grant  we 
may  not  despise  our  rulers ;  and  grant  they  may 
not  act  so  tfiat  we  canH  help  it,^^  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  Englbh  bishop  has  ever 
uttered  a  similar  prayer  for  king  and  parliament. 
To  deliver  his  sermon,  the  preacher  stood  bolt 
umright,  stiff  as  a  musket.  At  first,  he  twitched 
off  and  replaced  his  spectacles  a  dozen  times  in  tm 
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maay  minutes  with  a  nerrous  motion,  gesturing 
meanwhile  with  frequent  pump-handle  strokes  of 
his  right  arm;  but,  as  he  went  on,  his  unaffected 
language  began  to  glow  with  animation,  his 
simple  style  became  figurative  and  graphic,  and 
flasnes  of  irony  lighted  up  the  dark  ground-work 
of  his  puritanical  reasoning.  Smiles  and  tears 
chased  each  other  over  the  faces  of  many  in  the 
audience.  His  peroration  was  one  of  great  beauty 
and  power.  I  have  heard  him  hundreds  of  times 
since,  and  he  has  never  failed  to  justifj^  his  claim 
to  the  title  of"  the  old  man  eloquent." 

Harriet  Beechcr  was  born  in  Litchfield  about  the 
year  1812.  After  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Boston,  she  enjoyed  the  best  educational  ad- 
vantages of  that  city.  With  the  view  of  preparing 
herself  for  the  business  of  instruction,  she  acquired 
all  the  ordinarv  accomplishments  of  ladies,  and 
much  of  the  learning  usually  reserved  for  the 
stronger  si^.x.  At  an  early  age  she  began  to  aid 
her  elder  sister,  Catherine,  in  the  management  of 
a  flourishing  female  school,  which  had  been  built 
up  by  the  latter.  When  their  father  went  west, 
the  sisters  accompanied  him,  and  opened  a  similar 
establishment  in  Cincinnati. 

This  city  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Ohio.  The  range  of  hills  which  hugs  the  river 
for  huudreds  of  miles  above,  here  recedes  firom  it 
in  a  cemi-circle,  broken  by  a  valley  and  several 
ravines,  leaving  a  basin  several  square  miles  in 
surface.  This  is  the  site  of  the  busy  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  town  which,  in  1832,  contained 
less  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  at 
present  contains  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand — a  rapid  increase,  which  must  be 
attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  extensive 
trade  it  carries  on  with  the  slave  states.  The  high 
hill,  whose  point,  now  crowned  with  an  ob- 
servatory, overhangs  the  city  on  the  east,  stretches 
away  to  the  east  and  north  in  a  long  sweep  of 
table-land.  On  this  is  situated  Lane  Seminary — 
Mrs.  Stowe's  home  for  eighteen  long  years.  Near 
the  seminary  buildings,  and  on  the  public  road,  are 
certain  comfortable  brick  residences,  situated  in 
yards  green  with  turfed  grass,  and  half-concealed 
from  view  by  acacias,  locusts,  rose-bushes,  and 
vines  of  honeysuckle  and  clematis.  These  were 
occupied  by  Dr.  Beecher  and  the  professors.  There 
are  other  residences  more  pretending  in  appear- 
ance, occupied  by  bankers,  merchants,  and  men  of 
fortune.  The  little  village  thus  formed  is  called 
Walnut  Hills,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the 
environs  of  Cincinnati. 

For  several  years  after  her  removal  to  this  place, 
Harriet  Beecher  continued  to  teach  in  connexion 
with  her  sister.  She  did  so  until  her  marriage 
with  the  Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  professor  of  biblical 
literature  in  the  seminary  of  which  her  father  was 
president.  This  gentleman  was  already  one  of  the 
most  distinguishea  ecclesiastical  savans  in  America. 
After  graduating  with  honor  at  Bowdoin  College, 
Maine,  and  taking  his  theological  degree  at  An- 
dover,  he  had  been  appointed  professor  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  New  mmpehire,  whence  he  had 
been  called  to  Lane  Seminary.  Mrs.  Stowe's 
married  life  has  been  of  that  equable  and  sober 
happiness  so  common  in  the  families  of  Yankee 
clerg^'men.  It  has  been  blessed  with  a  numerous 
oflTspring,  of  whom  five  are  still  living.  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  known  the  ^.tigues  of  watching  over  the 
sick  bed,  and  her  heart  has  felt  that  gnef  which 
eclipses  all  others — that  of  a  bereaved  mother. 
Much  of  her  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  educa- 
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tion  of  her  children,  while  the  ordinary  household 
cares  have  devolved  on  a  friend  or  distant  relative 
who  has  always  resided  with  her.  She  employed 
her  leisure  in  contributing  occasional  pieces,  tales 
and  novelettes,  to  the  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Her  writings  were  of  a  high  moral  tone,  and 
deservedly  popular.  Only  a  small  portion  of  them 
are  comprised  in  the  volume — The  Mayfloxoer''^ 
already  mentioned. 

From  ElJsa  Cook*8  Joaroal. 
A    SKETCH. 

The  summer  sun  is  stealing  fast  away, 
And  merry  cLildren  join  in  noisy  mirth, 

Laughing  and  leaping  in  the  golden  ray, 
The  wUdest  and  the  gayest  things  of  earth. 

Fair  forms  are  bounding  rapidly  about. 
Light  as  the  fairy  imps  in  sylvan  rines. 

Drowning  the  blackbird's  song  with  ringmg  shout. 
And  chasing  down  the  moth  with  asore  wings. 

But  there  is  one,  in  quiet  lonely  mood. 
Taking  a  shadowy  path  apart  from  all. 

Choosing  the  mossy  margin,  where  the  flood 
Leads  to  the  loud  and  dashing  waterfliU. 

Slow,  lingering — now  to  gaze  upon  the  tide. 
And  watch  the  swelling  ripples  gliding  by  ; 

Now  bending  o'er  the  brooklet's  shelving  tide. 
With  stiller  breathing  and  a  closer  eye. 

He  muses  with  a  long  and  earnest  glance. 
Noting  the  things  his  playmates  never  heed  ; 

Pausing  to  see  the  water-lilies  dance 
To  the  soft  music  of  the  wave-splashed  reed. 

He  wonders  none  beside  himself  can  find 

Something  to  wonder  at  in  woods  and  streams. 

And  knows  not  that  his  fresh  untutored  mind 
Is  dreaming  busily  the  poet's  dreams. 

He  feels  the  immortal  light  of  spirit  live       * 
Within  his  breast — but  knows  not  that  in  years 

To  come,  that  warm  and  flashing  ray  will  give 
The  brightest  i*ainbow  through  the  bitterest 
tears. 

Life's  sands  run  on,  the  wayward  child  is  now 
All  that  foreboding  tongues  erst  prophesied  ; 

Reflection's  cloud  has  darkened  on  the  brow. 
And  all  youth  promised.  Time  has  not  denied. 

The  cheeks  have  less  of  roundness  and  of  red. 
The  gray  eye  has  become  more  softly  deep  ; 

The  lips  are  thinner,  but  the  spirit  shed 
Around  them  tells  that  feeling  does  not  sleep. 

And  still  he  takes  the  lonely  way,  and  still 
He  saunters  idly,  seeming  to  love  best 

That  which  he  loved  of  old — the  wimpling  rill 
And  the  thick  woOd  that  holds  the  owlet*B  neet 

Yet  does  he  lean  against  the  straggling  tree 
When  summer  flings  her  blossoms  at  his  ftet ; 

And  still  he  thinks  the  whirring  of  the  bee 
And  distant  tinkling  sheep-bell  music  sweet 

Yet  does  he  wander  on  a  starry  night. 
When  crystal  dew-gems  glitter  on  the  sod  ; 

Still  will  he  hold  upon  the  mountain  height 
Close  questioning  with  Nature  and  its  God. 

What  is  he  ?  Hark  !  the  busy  voice  of  Fame 
Sounds  'neath  the  household  roof  from  heart  to 
heart. 

And  heralds  forth  his  glory  and  his  name, 
Li  notes  whose  echoes  never  shall  depart. 

What  is  he  ?    Ask  it  of  his  own  proud  breast. 
That  glows  amid  cold  poverty  and  wrong  ; 

Hia  lyre  shall  tell  thee—he  is  bright  and  blest, 
The  worshipped  and  the  poor — a  Child  of  Soni; 
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[Amrag  ths  but  gabjeotaoTprida  belonging  to  tbe  Phil- 
■dalphiuu  of  tb«  {Wt  gsQsntiDo,  wen  the  itainleu  and 
high  chftnuten  of  the  thret  mott  euinent  memban  at 
tbtt  Bu,  and  Tei?  intimate  rrioodl  tbranghont  their 
liidB— Cbwlai  Chumoey,  John  Sergeant,  and  Horace  Bin- 
aaj.    'Wt  oop7,  with  mnoh  geniibilitjr,  th*  woidi  of  the 

At  a  meating  of  tbe  Philodetphia  Bar,  held  !6th  of 
Hot.,  ^e  Hod.  WIIHam  M.  Meredith  thua  iotrodund  ret- 
olntioiu,  part  of  whioh  we  oopj. 

Before  oftrine  the  TeaolutionB  vrhich  lam  about 
to  propose  Tor  tne  adoption  of  the  Bar,  I  desire  to 
state  tnst  thej  go  bevond  the  tokens  of  respect  and 
regret  ubiuU  on  simiUr  occasionB,     On  the  luu  of 


«  of  preatlj  a 
ing  that  there 


_         -e  than  ordinarj 
U  is  becoming  tSat  there  should  ho  an  eipreasion 
(rf  something  more  than  ordinary  sensihilitj. 

Hr.  Sergeant  whs  bom  in  this  citj,  and  lived 
here  for  Beventj-three  years,  during  fiftj-three  of 
which  he  was,  as  an  advocate  and  counsellor,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  justice.  He  has  been  known 
and  honored  for  half  a  conturj,  and  in  ability,  in 
leaminc,  in  integrity,  in  Jibentl  faimesa,  and  in 
habitaal  courtesj,  he  has  maintained  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  Philadelphia,  aod  aupported  the 
ioherent  dignity  of  the  profession. 

Id  speaking  of  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
points  of  his  oharncter,  I  aholl  but  give  a  voice  to 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  all  who  surround  me, 
amone  whom  aro  included  friends  of  his  youth, 
oBsociaies  of  his  manhood,  and  reverer*  of  his  age. 
Earnest  and  convincing  as  an  advocate,  be  was 
wise  and  faithful  a»  a  counsellor,  and  remarkable 
OS  a  Jawjer  for  comprehension,  vigorous  and  clear 
intelligence,  fbrpatience  of  investigation  and  force 
of  argument,  mth,  directness,  and  fidelity  per- 
vaded his  character. 

Immersed  throughout  life  in  great  pmfeHsiooal 
COncemB,  he  fiiund  time  to  perform,  with  uncom- 
mon interest  and  ability,  the  duties  that  devolved 
on  him  as  a  citizen.  His  countenunce,  his  wealth, 
his  aid,  his  active  and  cne^tic  eiertiuns  by 
word  and  deed,  were  given  with  devotion  and 
effiniit  to  the  support  of  all  the  primary  interests 
of  society  ;  to  ever;  eObrt  to  uphold  the  cause  of 
morals  and  order,  or  advance  tbe  pmgrese  of  leom- 
iag,  or  oatablisb  in  permanent  institutions  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  und  justice. 

On  the  larger  atuee  of  public  duty,  on  which  bis 
career  woa  long  and  his  position  eunspiouous,  be 
was  alwayH  faicbful  to  his  ct>untr^.  Never  neutral 
in  his  fuel  I  ugB— always  decided  in  the  expression 
of  bis  opinions — often  involved  in  the  political 
heats  of  the  hour,  his  earnest  sincerity  and  manly 
frankness,  while  they  conciliated  the  attachment 
of  bis  puliticnl  friends,  commanded  at  all  timce  tbe 
respect  of  tho«e  who  diSered  from  bitn  most  widely 
and  most  warmly  in  sentiment. 

He  who  was  eo  mindful  of  his  duties  toward 
man,  could  nut  well  1>e  otherwise  than  humble  and 
true  in  bin  fidelity  to  tbe  Almighty.  lie  fulfilled 
his  duties  to  society  by  tbe  example  of  reKular  at- 
tendance on  public  worship,  and  lived  and  died  as 
became  s  sincere  and  pious  Christian.  Therefore 
his  age  was  pleasant  and  tranquil,  and  his  death 
full  of  peace,  and  therefore  he  is  mourned  by  the 
friends  to  whom  he  wsb  endeared — by  the  profession 
which  lie  adorned^by  tbe  coaimuni^  which  he 
benefitted,  and  regretted  by  every  citizen  of  our 


oommon  country  who  is  capable  of  appreciating 
private  virtue  end  public  service. 

It  becomes  ns,tiie  members  oftheBar  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  have  enjoyed  tbe  advantage  of  the 
bright  example  during  his  life,  to  strengthen  and 
extend  its  inSnence  by  the  honors  which  we  pay 


Bem^titd,  That  ve  lament  the  beresTement  wbicb 
this  profteion  sustUDS  in  the  death  of  John  Sergeant, 
who  fur  so  many  7«an  has  made  part  of  its  dintinc- 
tlun  and  pride,  and  who,  thronghont  his  long  and 
active  career,  has  been  eminent,  not  more  for  hie 
abilities  than  bis  virtues,  and  is  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, not  mnre  lor  hisgreutdevotion  to  hisclieat  than 
fcr  his  Melitj  to  Justice  and  the  Law, 

Reiolvtd,  That  we  honor  the  senie  nf  moral  re- 
BponNbihty  and  the  spirit  of  diflnsite  benevolence  by 
which  onr  late  fcIlow-<rftiini  was  so  nsefnlly  connected 
with  this  oommunitj  at  large,  which  led  biro  con- 
stantly tc  look  beyond  the  posseaion  of  talents,  to  ■ 
comprehenaive  and  bene^ieeDt  uk  of  them,  and,  while 
Bcning  individnal  interests  and  justice  in  the  unre- 
mitted bbors  of  a  long  and  active  and  most  useful 
profenional  career,  animated  his  afibrtsis  ateryc&ase 
of  social  and  public  improvement. 

Btmlvtd,  That,  as  a  further  token  at  ivspcct  t» 
his  chomclar,  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  pub- 
lisbed  in  tbe  pantrs  of  this  city,  in  the  ^Kalional  In- 
lelligeocer,  at  Woshineton,  and,  with  leave  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  this  Stale,  and  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  be  inserted  as  on  obitnary  in  the 
next  Tohime  of  thrar  printed  decisions. 

The  Te«)lntion>  wen  thH  geeonded  br  lbs  Boo.  Hor- 


I  coitcnr  in  tbcee  resolutions;  I  approve  and 
second  them  with  my  whole  heart,  warmly  and 
sincerely.  Tlieyare  beyond  the  common  ecope,a» 
Mr.  Meredith  has  oliserred,  and  therefore  I  ap- 
prove of  Ihem.  I  do  nut  do  this  as  a  ceremony. 
or  in  mere  conformity  with  the  custom  which  ha» 
grown  up  at  this  bar  within  the  Inst  thirty  yean — 
the  custom  of  making  some  offering  or  tribute  to 
every  member  of  the  bar  that  departs  this  life. 
The  usage  piDceeds  unquestionably  from  an  amiable 
source,  hut  I  have  never  been  able  entirely  to  ap- 
prove of  it.  It  impairs  the  expression  of  spontft- 
neousness,  oordiali^,  and  sincerity,  which  eveir 
soch  commemoration  onght  to  have,  and  must 
have,  to  be  of  any  value.  Tbe  death  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant, if  there  had  been  no  socb  custom,  would 
bare  brought  this  bur  bother  by  an  rnstonlaneoun 
and  irrepreesiblo  emotion.  They  would  have  of- 
fered him  these  resolutions  with  (me  mind  nndone 
heart,  and  would  have  adopted  them  with  one- 
unanimous  mice.  I  exclnde  from  my  mind  all  in- 
fluence of  tbe  custom,  which  in  ordinary  cases  i^ 
taken  by  the  vrorld  as  a  mere  formality,  nnd  pro- 
duces a  bad  rather  than  a  good  eflect.  I  yield  to 
tbe  inOoence  and  impulse  of  tbe  occasion,  and 
secot>d  these  resolutions  with  my  whole  heart  ;  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  adt^ted  by  the  bar  with  the 
some  feeling  and  with  entire  unanimity. 

I  might,  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  spare  myself 
the  pain  of  saying  any  more,  and  yuii  the  trouble 
fX  hearini^  it,  after  having  listened  to  these  resolu- 
'  tiona,  which,  oomprehcnsively  as  well  'as  speciS- 
!  cally,  draw  tite  character  of  Mr.  Servant,  m  its 
I  breadth,  in  its  de^th,  aod  in  its  hi^est  impovt. 
But  I  know  what  is  expected  of  me,  however  pain- 
ful it  is  for  me  to  meet  the  demand.     I  koow  what 

I  is  expected  of  me  as  his  Mend  and  con  temporary. 

II  know  that  it  is  expected  of  me  to  dwell  not  in 
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general  terms  of  eulo^  upon  his  character,  but 
upon  some  of  his  individual  characteristics,  which 
have  been  exhibited  to  me  in  the  course  of  a  very 
long  and  intimate  association  with  him.  You  ex- 
pect from  my  long  acquaintance  with  him ,  from  our 
constant  association  for  so  many  years,  that  some 
points  of  his  character,  some  characteristics  of  his 
mind,  which  have  struck  mo,  and  which  were  not 
always  so  discernible  in  the  public  demonstrations 
that  he  gave,  should  be  made  known  to  you.  It  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  adverting  to  these  particu- 
lars that  I  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Sergeant  began,  continued,  and  ended  his 
adult  life  m  the  presence  of  some  or  more  persons 
who  are  now  in  this  audience.  Its  outset,  you 
either  know  or  have  heard,  was  without  censure, 
or  reproach,  or  the  shadow  of  either.  His  was  an 
honorable  and  virtuous  youth.  And  he  continued 
from  year  to  year,  during  his  whole  life,  increas- 
ing his  titles  to  respect  and  honor  every  day,  until 
he  achieved  the  highest  degrees  of  both — as  wise 
men  estimate  degrees  of  honor  and  respect — ^by 
merit,  and  not  by  accident,  or  fortune,  or  trie  breath 
of  popular  applause.  He  has  rounded  the  whole 
circle  of  his  life,  fully,  comjjletely,  perfectly.  He 
has  descended  to  his  rest  with  the  mild  serenity 
and  beauty  of  the  setting  sun,  aflcr  a  course  as 
uninterrupted  and  regular  as  the  annual  movement 
of  the  earth  round  that  orb  itself.  He  has  more 
than  lived  out  what  the  Psalmist  calls  ^*  the  days 
of  our  age."  He  has  escaped  the  **  labor  and  sor- 
row" that  are  foreboded  to  the  strength  that  at- 
tains "  fourscore  ;"  and  now  from  henceforth,  by 
the  necessity  which  makes  the  past  unchangeable, 
there  is  to  be  no  decline  nor  decay  in  his  bright 
example.  I  regard  Mr.  Sergeant  as  a  fortunate 
man. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  his  adult  life 
was  begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  the  presence 
of  living  witnesses  that  are  before  me.  Most  of 
you  have  seen  a  part  of  it.  Some  of  you  have  seen 
a  considerable  part  of  it.  There  is  one,  and  per- 
haps only  one,  who  has  seen  the  whole  of  it,  and 
he  is  not  the  calmest  to  speak  of  it,  nor  the  fittest 
to  judge  of  it,  and,  it  may  be,  is  the  least  com- 
petent to  represent  it  as  it  ought  to  be  represented. 
I^ut  as  1  have  known  him  long,  and  known  him 
well,  with  an  intimacy  that  was  never  surpassed 
between  two  men,  it  is  my  duty  to  exhibit  my  im- 
pression of  it  as  it  remains  and  ever  will  remain 
with  me,  as  clearly  as  I  can. 

I  knew  him  well ;  I  respected  him  truly  ;  I  hon- 
ored him  faitlifullv ;  I  honored  and  respected  him 
to  the  end  of  his  life ;  I  shall  honor  and  respect 
his  memory  to  the  end  of  my  own.  No  trivial  in- 
Djngruitios  of  feeling  or  opinion ;  no  misinterpre- 
tations, however  arising  ;  no  petty  gust ;  no  cloud 
of  a  hand's  breadth,  which  may  and  will  chill  or 
overcast  the  common  sky  of  the  truest  friends  in  a 
life  of  fifty-five  years,  ever  for  a  single  instant  dis- 
turbed the  foundations  of  my  regard  for  him,  or 
even  reached  the  depths  in  which  they  were  laid. 
These  foundations  were  laid  upon  his  principles, 
as  1  well  knew  them  fifty  years  ago.  They  were 
laid  deep  upon  that  sure  basis  ;  and  they  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  change  or  chance,  as  his  prin- 
ciples were. 

Mr.  Sergeant  and  myself  were  fellow-stodeots  in 
the  office  of  the  late  Jared  IngersoU — a  name  that 
I  can  never  mention  without  the  profoondest  ven- 
eration, as  my  master  and  guide  in  the  law — and 
it  was  the  go(jd  fortune  of  both  Mr.  Servant  and 
myself  to  he  raised  under  the  eye  of  iudi  a  man. 


at  such  a  time.  It  may  not  be  known  to  the  pres- 
ent age,  but  it  is  an  inaisputable  fact,  that  in  that 
venerable  man^s  person  there  were  almost  two  dis- 
tinct natures,  of  different  qualities,  though  both 
of  them  excellent ;  his  nature  in  reflection  and  his 
nature  in  action.  In  reflection  he  was,  or  appeared 
to  be,  rather  slow,  uncertain,  deliberate— poising 
and  balancing  thought  against  thought,  and  au- 
thority against  authority,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
approach  the  conclusion  ;  and  the  consequence  of 
it,  I  believe,  was,  that  while  he  was  generally, 
and  for  the  most  part  right,  if  he  ever  was  other- 
wise, it  was  because  the  truth  of  J;he  conclusion 
was  hurt  by  the  slowness  of  the  process.  This  was 
one  nature.  But  when  he  came  info  action  he  was 
the  most  clear,  decided,  bold,  acute,  far-sighted 
man  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,  as  it  regarded 
all  the  purposes  of  his  cause  ;  and  he  sprang  to 
his  conclusion  instantly  and  fearlessly,  as  if  he 
came  to  it  by  inspiration.  In  both  of  these 
natures,  however  different  in  their  character,  he 
\^as  a  fine  example  to  the  students  in  his  ofBco, 
whom  he  permitted  to  know  him,  and  to  trace,  as 
it  were,  the  steps  of  his  mind  even  in  its  coldest 
operations ;  and  often  did  we  hear  him,  through  the 
glass  door  of  his  office  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
treading  his  regular  steps  across  the  floor,  and 
soliloquizing  the  points  of  an  opinion  or  a  cause, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  himself  the  stimulus 
which  he  felt  that  he  required.  When  ho  got 
before  a  jury,  he  was  the  most  dangerous  adversa- 
ry that  any  gentleman  could  meet.  In  my  per- 
haps partial  opinion  he  was  the  ablest  advocate  of 
the  bar  before  a  jurv,  when  he  was  in  his  prime 
and  vigor,  whether  his  cause  was  good  or  bad,  and 
before  the  court  also,  if  his  cause  was  gf>od,  or  prob- 
ably so. 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  admitted  into  Mr.  IngcrsoII's 
office  some  few,  perhaps  half  a  dozen,  months  be- 
fore me.  We  were  of  the  same  age  within  a  short 
month.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  a  term  in 
advance  of  me  ;  he  in  December,  1799,  and  myself 
in  the  following  March.  In  Mr.  IngersolPs  office 
Mr.  Sergeant  was  a  faithful  student — addicted  to 
little  pleasure — social,  cheerful,  and  gay,  with  the 
friends  whom  he  preferred  ;  and  giving  to  myself, 
without  stint,  all  the  leisure  time  that  ho  had,  by 
night  and  by  day,  for  the  purpose  of  refieshment, 
or  of  mutual  benefit,  in  the  course  of  our  studies. 

He  had  at  that  time,  what  all  have  since  ob- 
served, an  extraordinary  quickness  of  thought,  and 
an  equally  extraordinary  grasp  or  comprehension 
of  the  thought  or  argument  that  was  opposed  to 
him.  Whatever  ho  studied,  he  knew  well ;  and 
when  he  left  the  office  was  as  accomplished  a  student 
as  ever  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Mr.  Ij^stoU's 
opinion  of  him  was  such  that  I  recollect  upon  one 
occawon  when  I  went  to  the  mastei  to  solvQ  a 
doubt  which  my  ignorance  had  not  compnebended, 
that  he  said  to  me,  "  Go  to  Mr.  Sevgeant;  he  has 
been  oyer  that,  and  he  can  tell  you  if  anybody 
can. ' '  I  accordingly  went  to  h>itt,.and  he  told  me. 
This  remarkable  power  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  qpicknes^ 
of  thought  and  grasp  of  eompiehension  of  whatever 
was  submitted  to  him,  either  on  the  same  side  or 
against  him,  you  must  have  been  familiar  with.  I 
saw  it  in  its  bud ;  you  have  seeit  it  in  its  develop- 
ment. It  wa»  the  some  flower  more  fidly  deyelopea ; 
but  haying,  from  the  strength  of  my  first  iinnree- 
sion,  no  more  fireshness  or  beauty  to  me  at  any  hoar 
than  when  I  saw  it  in  its  opening.  He  had,,  with 
this  most  striking  and  available  faculty,  another 
that  was  peculiar  to  him.    He  manifested  more  of 
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it  when  he  was  youDs  and  in  middle  life  than,  he 
afterwards  thought  fit  to  use ;  because,  perhaps 
there  were  at  times  some  inconveniences  arising 
from  it.  But  I  state  it,  as  it  will  serve  to  show  the 
character  of  his  mind.  lie  hud  the  faculty  of 
condensing  in  an  adage,  or  in  a  coUoouial  expres- 
sion, drawn  from  the  mother-wit  and  humor  of  the 
people,  an  answer  to  a  proposition  that  he  rejected, 
which  at  least  took  out '  of  the  ari;ument  all  the 
affectation  it  may  have  had,  if  it  did  not  effectual- 
ly overthrow  it.  At  times  this  faculty  was  pecu- 
liarly effective  with  the  jury ;  and  it  often  cut  as 
deeply  into  the  adversary  as  it  did  into  his  argu- 
ment. But  with  the  increasing  elevation  of  his 
walk  and  full  ascertainment  of  his  strength  he 
made  a  more  sparing  use  of  it. 

In  addition  to  his  quickness,  grasp  of  thought, 
and  power  of  comprehension,  he  derived,  through 
an  excellent  education,  the  art  of  arranging  his 
argument  with  perfect  skill,  according  to  tne  rules 
of  the  most  efiective  logic ;  and  he  was  able  to 
penetrate  the  want  of  it  in  anybody  that  was  op- 
posed to  him.  He  never  split  hairs — he  never  con- 
lUfled  his  premises  and  conclusion,  by  blending  them 
together  or  involving  them  in  any  way ;  and  he 
never  permitted  any  one  to  do  it  against  him  ;  and 
he  marched  to  his  conclusion  by  a  path  or  paths 
that  he  was  willins  to  let  everybody  trace  and 
examine  after  he  had  completed  tne  passaj^  ;  and 
it  was  not  safe  for  any  man  to  do  otherwise  with 
him. 

His  first  striking  success  at  the  bar  you  all  re- 
member, or  will  remember  it  when  I  state  that  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Bender  vs.  Fromberger,  in  1806. 
I  need  not  say  what  that  case  was  ;  as  often  as  I 
have  thought  of  it,  and  of  its  effect  upon  him,  I 
have  thought  of  him  as  any  person  acquainted  with 
the  case  and  counsel  will  think  when  he  refers  to 
the  case  o£  Ackroyd  andSinuth,  in  Lord  Cumpbeirs 
lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.  It  settled  his  posi- 
tion at  the  bar — it  settled  it  with  the  court ;  for 
though,  after  gaining  the  cause  upon  matters  of 
pleading,  and  gaining  also  one  of  the  points,  and 
an  important  one,  upon  the  merits — that  of  the 
letum  of  the  purchase-money,  with  interest,  upon 
a  covenant  of  general  warranty — he  lost  it  upon 
>  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  the  claim  to  indemnity  to 
.  the  value  of  the  improvements  ;  he  gained  more 
.  than  he  lost  in  the  compliment  that  was  paid  him 
fi»)m  the  bench,  and  is  introduced  into  the  report, 
that,  if  any  argument  would  have  shaken  the  opin- 
ion of  the  judge,  it  would  have  been  Mr.  Sergeant^s. 
.That  was  fully  eouivalent  to  what  Dunning  said  to 
Mr.  Scott,  when  ne  rose  to  support  a  case  at  the 
assizes  in  opposition  to  Ackroya  and  Smith,  **  Sit 
dc^wn,  Mr.  S(;ott ;  I  will  not  hear  you ;  are  you  not 
the  Mr.  Scott  that  argued  the  case  of  Ackroyd  and 
Smith?  '*  "  Yes,  may  it  please  your  lordship.'* 
"Then,  sir,  I  will  not  hear  you.  I  have  read  your 
argument  in  that  case,  and  neither  you  nor  any 
man  living  can  answer  it." 

.  Mr.  Sergeant,  I  need  not  say,  advanced  from 
that  time,  steadily  and  uninterruptedly,  until  he 
cam&  to  the  position  that  he  finally  held.  His  prog- 
ress 'Was  more  rapid  than  that  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  at  length  they  approached  nearly 
to  his  position  ;  and  it  was  from  being  concerned 
myself  frequently  on  the  same  side  with  him  that 
I  came  at  length  to  know  the  peculiar  habits  of 
his  mind,  to  which,  perhaps,  some  of  the  bar  may 
be  straoffers.  Any  man,  m  any  position,  at  that 
time  comd  know  what  his  powers  were.    No  man 


could  so  well  know  as  myself  the  manner  in  whioh 
he  brought  his  powers  into  action. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  quick,  comprehensive, 
logical ;  his  mind  was,  moreover,  altogether  of  a 
suggestive  character.  Ho  did  not  like  to  read  for 
the  purpose  of  thinking  ;  he  thought  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  reading  to  corroborate  or  to  rectify  his 
thoughts.  Whether  that  would  be  the  better  way 
with  minds  less  suggestive  than  his  own  is  mor^ 
than  I  can  say.  It  was  liis  striking  way,  and 
sometime^,  while  it  exposed  him  to  inconvenience, 
at  other  times  it  gave  him  a  sort  of  electric  power 
that  was  altogether  marvellous.  He  was  not,  ac- 
cording to  my  impression,  the  bestconsultor  in  the 
world  with  his  colleague.  He  would  think  (and 
that  was  his  deligtit),  he  would  suggest,  and  he 
would  reason  ;  but  it  was  in  a  manner  compara- 
tively cold,  and  before  he  approached  the  true 
bearing  either  of  the  authorities  or  of  the  case.  He 
always  had  this  preference  to  the  last  day  of  his 
professional  life ;  for  I  have  witnessed  it  not  many 
years  before  its  conclusion.  Wherever  I  was  con- 
cerned with  him  I  certainly  relieved  him  from  all 
the  practical  inconveniences  of  it.  I  relieved  him, 
except  upon  one  occasion,  when,  unfortunately  and 
unexpectedly,  the  whole  burden  of  an  important 
cause  was  thrown  upon  himself. 

But,  then,  as  I  understood,  he  raised  himself 
up  from  under  the  whole  weight,  and  cast  it  upon 
the  opposite  side  with  extraordinary  effect,  by  the 
defensive  exercise  of  his  speculative  power,  to  gain 
the  time  that  was  necessary  for  the  more  precise 
consideration  of  the  case,  and  the  authorities  bear- 
ing upon  it.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Lessee  of  Liv- 
ingston vs.  Moore,  Upon  that  occasion,  Mr.  Ser- 
geant and  myself  being  together,  this  sort  of  adapt- 
ation of  one  to  the  other  was  perfectly  well  known 
and  understood  between  us.  The  preparation  of 
the  case  and  general  bearings  of  it  were  left  to  me, 
and  he  gave  himself  no  further  concern.  He 
thought  of  it  generally  ;  he  had  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  in  his  mind  ;  he  had  suggested 
various  matters,  and,  in  fine,  all  the  work  that  his 
mind^  had  to  do  was  done ;  but  everybody  knows 
that  it  is  not  the  mind  alone  that  must  work  at  the 
bar,  to  work  effectually.  The  cause  was  called  on 
when  Judge  Hopkinson  sat  in  that  chair  whero 
Mr.  Justice  Gibson  now  sits.  It  was  a  cause  of 
vast  ma^itude  ;  it  was  a  cause  of  great  public  in- 
terest \  it  was  the  Nicholson  case  ;  ana  the  day 
before  it  came  on  I  was  stretched  upon  my  bed  with 
an  acute  inflammatoy  attack,  which  entirely  disa> 
bled  me.  lie  sent  for  my  eldest  son,  and  asked 
what  he  should  do.  He  made  his  motion  to  the 
court  the  next  day  for  a  continuation  of  the  cause, 
in  consequence  of  my  illness ;  but  there  being 
another  counsel  engaged  on  the  same  side,  the 
court  refused  his  motion,  and  quite  properly,  too. 
Mr.  Sergeant  was,  then,  to  go  into  that  cause  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  pioneer,  trusting  to  what  the  pre- 
ceding counsel,  who  was  from  the  country,  could 
furnish.  That  counsel  had  worked  for  his  own 
mind,  but  not  for  Mr.  Sergeant's.  After  he  had 
spoken  some  forty  minutes  to  the  cause,  and  had 
said  all  that  he  thought  material,  but  which  was 
not  all  that  was  material  for  the  cause,  nor  for  Mr. 
Sergeant,  who  was  to  follow  him,  he  said  that  no 
man  of  understanding  would  detain  the  court  by 
speaking  for  a  longer  period  in  such  a  cause  than 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  There  was  the  predica- 
ment; and  how  did  he  relieve  himself  from  it? 
You  luiow  the  disoorsiye  character  of  his  reasoning 
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when  he  thoaeht  it  neceesary  ;^  you  know  the 
manner  in  which  his  pregnant  mind  would  throw 
dS  suggestion  after  suggestion,  always  connected 
more  or  less  with  the  sul^ect,  havine  the  due  chaiv 
aoter  and  order  of  ratiocination,  tending  apparent- 
ly to  the  conclusion,  even  when  he  saw  himself 
that  it  was  something  wide  of  it.  This  was  his 
defensive  speech  against  the  order  of  the  judge  ; 
and,  after  he  had  tolked  the  clock  round,  he  went 
into  his  office,  and  on  the  next  morning — how 
much  of  the  night  he  gave  to  it  I  do  not  know,  if 
it  were  less  than  the  whole — he  came  into  court, 
and,  as  I  understood  from  those  who  witnessed  it, 
made  a  most  clear,  efiective,  and  decisive  effort, 
which  gained  the  cause.  During  the  session  after- 
wards we  argued  the  same  case  together  at  Wash- 
ington, with  the  same  success.  That  was  the 
diaracter  of  his  mind.  When  the  burden  rested 
upon  himself  he  prepared  his  causes  well ;  but 
when  he  had  his  choice  it  was  the  delight  of  his 
mind  to  think,  speculate,  to  suggest,  and  to  leave 
to  another  mind  the  work  of  more  precise  prepara- 
tion. 

I  need  not  say  what  was  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing or  the  effectiveness  with  which  he  handled 
every  cause  that  was  submitted  to  him  ;  you  have 
been  the  witnesses  of  that ;  but  I  may  speak  of 
what  were  the  moral  qualities  of  the  man  during 
his  whole  career  at  the  bar.  His  honor  and  in- 
tegrity in  all  that  regarded  the  profession  or  the 
management  of  his  cause  were  not  only  above  im- 
peachment or  imputation,  but  beyond  the  thought 
of  it.  So  distinct  and  universal  was  this  impression 
that  if  any  man  had  directed  a  battery  of  toat  sort 
against  him,  the  recoil  would  have  prostrated  him 
to  the  earth.  His  heart,  his  mind,  his  principles, 
his  conscience,  his  bond  to  man,  and  his  bond  to 
Heaven,  which  he  had  given  early,  and  which,  to 
the  last,  he  never  intentionally  violated,  would 
have  made  it,  humanly  speaking,  impossible  to  him 
to  swerve  from  his  integrity.  It  is  the  best  ex- 
ample for  the  rising  generation  to  have  before 
them.  He  was  pcrliectly  fair ;  there  was  no 
evasion,  no  stratagem,  no  surprisal,  no  invocation 
of  prejudice,  no  appeal  to  unworthy  passions ;  he 
was  above,  far  above,  all  this.  Mr.  Sergeant  had 
ttM)  much  strength,  indeed,  to  make  use  of  such 
arts,  to  say  nothing  of  his  virtue.  He  was  char- 
itable in  doing  work  at  the  bar  without  pecuniary 
compensation,  though  not  without  reward  ;  he  had 
that  which  in  his  judgment  was  the  best.  But 
he  did  not  do  it  ostentatiously.  He  did  not  do  it 
by  proclamation,  informing  Hhe  court  in  the 
presence  of  the  bystanders  that  he  had  not  re- 
ceived a  fee,  but  that  it  would  make  no  difference 
with  him.  He  never  let  his  left  hand  know  what 
his  right  hand  did.  Still  less  did  he  ever  impose 
upon  the  left  hand  of  others,  by  informing  them 
of  what  his  ri^ht  hand  had  not  done.  He  was  in 
every  respect  internally,  in  the  heart,  a  most  kind 
man.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  was  kind  by  routine 
— kind  b^  ceremonial  courtesy.  I  mean  that  he 
was  kind  in  principle,  and  kind  in  the  affections  of 
his  heart.  Mr.  Sergeant  was  a  man  of  a  most 
refined,  delicate,  and  susceptible  organization. 
His  instincts,  quicker  than  bis  thongnts,  would 
perceive,  or  think  they  perceived,  the  appearance 
of  a  disposition  to  assail  or  wound  him  personally ; 
and  he  would  sometimes  repel  or  retort  the  injury 
or  the  sting  where  there  was  no  intention  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  But  he  was  placable  and 
not  self-excusing.  When  the  delicate  tissue  of 
his  nerves  was  smoothed  and  quieted  down,  and 


the  language  of  the  heart  came  forth,  it  was  not 
only  clear  and  plain,  but  the  very  countenance  with 
which  he  expressed  it  was  both  attractive  and 
seductive.  It  drew  you  more  completely  to  him, 
and  away  from  yourself.  His  best  friends  knew 
this  quality,  and  that  it  was  the  accompaniment  of 
a  sensitive  and  rather  susceptible  nature,  and  it 
never  diminished  their  regara  for  him. 

Having  spoken  of  his  manners  at  the  bar,  and 
the  exiample  he  ^ve  to  the  bar,  I  ought  to  speak 
of  the  range  of  his  mind  as  the  conclusion  or  the 
whole  matter.  The  range  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  mind 
was  just  as  wide  as  the  whole  circle  of  his  pro- 
fessional necessities.  He  knew  the  bearings  of 
every  part  of  the  law,  although  he  had  not  pene- 
trated into  every  nook  and  comer  of  it.  But  he 
could  draw  his  resources  from  every  part  with 
equal  ease  when  it  was  necessary.  And  it  was 
often  a  matter  of  doubt  in  my  own  mind  with 
what  branch  of  the  law  he  was  most  conversant. 
He  had  acquired  an  early  training  in  criminal  law, 
and  in  that  he  not  only  went  before  his  contempo- 
raries, but  he  stood  on  one  side  of  them,  walking  a 
different  line.  He  was  of  course  generally  ac- 
complished, as  you  may  judge  from  what  I  have 
said.  But  if  he  had  any  preoilection — and  I  think 
he  had — the  discursiveness  of  his  mind  inclined 
him  to  such  questions  as  would  not  fetter  him  by 
the  chains  of  authority,  but  would  suflfer  him  to 
choose  for  himself  the  path  in  which  his  own  sug- 
gestive powers  could  work  freely.  Upon  more 
Uian  one  occasion  he  rose  to  the  highest  dejgree 
of  excellence  in  the  class  of  constitutional  questions. 
They  were  the  best  suited  to  him.  But  he  worked 
with  ease  and  vigor  in  many  fields.  It  was  not 
altogether  so  with  our  predecessors  at  this  bar. 
Although  they  were  all  competent,  able,  and 
effective  men,  there  was  a  marked  difference  in 
them  in  respect  to  their  particular  excellence.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  the  crown  lawyer — the  criminal  lawyer 
by  way  of  eminence.  Mr.  Til^hman  was  the  law- 
yer for  estates  and  tenures,  devises  and  remainders. 
Mr.  Insdrsoll,  Mr.  Dallas,  and  Mr.  Rawle  were 
most  able  advocates,  and  more  able  than  others  in 
the  commercial  law.  And  Mr.  Duponceau  was  the 
prime  leader  in  maritime  and  public  law.  At  that 
time  the  preference  was  given  by  all  of  them  to 
the  leader  in  that  particular  branch  upon  which 
the  case  might  depend.  In  modem  times  I  believe 
this  practice  is  forgotten  and  passed  away.  General 
finish  and  accomplishment  prevail,  and  there  is  no 
one  now  can  claim  to  himself  a  prominent  ability 
in  any  particular  branch.  So  much  for  Mr. 
Sergeant's  professionai  character  and  professional 
life. 

In  early  life  he  had  a  decisive  attraction  for  poli- 
tics and  to  political  position.  He  left  two  oi  his 
contemporaries  in  making  that  selection,  and  he 
was  gratified  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes  by  em- 
ployments in  public  life  frequently  and  generally, 
from  the  year  1805  to  1837  ;  from  1805,  when  he 
was  just  known  at  the  bar,  to  1837,  when  he  waa 
at  the  head  of  the  bar,  and  also  at  the  same  time 
at  the  head  of  the  convention  for  reforming  the 
constitution  of  the  state.  He  had  affinities  for 
public  and  political  questions,  and  felt  a  strong 
attraction  to  the  incidents  of  public  life.  How 
nobly  he  maintained  himself  afterwards ;  how 
traly  he  proved  his  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion ;  with  what  fine  manners,  pure  morality,  per- 
sonal dignity,  and  exalted  talents  he  maintained 
himself  there  ;  how  extensively  and  constantly  he 
gratified  the  pride  of  his  constituents ;  what  im- 
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mense  profit  accrued  from  his  services  to  the  city, 
the  state,  and  the  country  ;  or  how  faithfully  and 
strenuously  ho  asserted  the  authority  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  whole  constitution,  I  need  not 
tell  you.  It  was  all  a  virtuous  delight  to  him. 
lie  loved  the  stirring  debate,  the  sympathetic 
combinations  of  men,  the  excitement,  the  agita- 
ticm,  the  hopes,  and  the  very  fears  of  the  pending 
issue,  and  the  triumph  of  victory  ;  and  defeat  was 
no  depression  to  him,  nor  did  it  brin^  the  least 
despondency.  Nothing  prevented  him  from  imme- 
diately rallying  with  new  tactics  and  new  vigor 
fur  another  campaign.  I  witnessed  and  sympa- 
thized with  his  delist,  and  he  often  spoke  of  it. 
But  Mr.  Sergeant  was  not  a  man  of  affectation ; 
he  had  not  a  particle  of  it  in  his  nature.  He  was 
himself,  totus  atqtie  vercs,  as  to  all  his  duties,  pri- 
vate, professional,  and  public.  He  reconciled 
every  one  of  them  with  the  others,  and  with  as 
much  ability  as  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  recon- 
ciled all  his  public  life  with  his  professional  life, 
and  carried  on  a  regular  and  extensive  pmctice  in 
the  courts  while  he  held  one  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions in  Congress.  I  personally  knew  that  he 
never  lost  sight  of  them  ;  and,  if  he  had,  he  knew 
that,  in  that  sincerity  which  was  the  bond  of  our 
common  intercourse,  he  would  have  received,  and 
would  expect  to  receive,  an  admonitory  su^estion 
from  myself.  When  he  was  offered  the  mission  to 
Panama  he  consulted  mo  in  reference  to  it;  for 
we  were  in  a  professional  relation  in  important 
causes — one  particularly — that  if  I  had  tliought  it 
had  been  wrong  he  would  have  thought  it  a  deser- 
tion, and  would  have  declined  the  appointment. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  prepared  to  do  so.  I  told 
him  to  go,  and  that  I  should  be  happy  in  bearing 
any  portion  of  the  burden  in  his  absence.  He 
afterwards  consulted  me  in  regard  to  a  mission  to 
England,  which,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was  a 
mission  anterior  to  that  which  is  said  to  have  been 
oflRired  him  by  General  Taylor.  He  wrote  me 
a  letter  from  Washington,  asking  me  what  I 
thought  of  it  in  all  its  relations ;  and  I.  wrote  to 
him  tliat  if  he  could  go  to  England,  and  after- 
wards leave  the  mission  without  returning  to  the 
hivr,  he  ought  to  do  so  ;  but  if  he  could  not,  that 
he  ought  not  ;  and  he  refused  it.  He  was  a  man 
who  would  never  sacrifice  his  jrivato  or  contracted 
duties  to  public  life  in  such  times  as  we  have  lived 
in.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  discernment,  and 
knew  Uk>  well  the  state  of  things  in  which  wo  live 
to  have  made  a  sacrifice  there  which  would  have 
involved  a  larger  SiicriGce  elsewhere.  He  was,  no 
one  can  doubt,  jM)ssessed  of  a  deep  love  of  country, 
of  patriotism  in  its  hi^rhest  sense,  of  the  desire  of 
extensive  usefulness  ;  but  he  never  thought,  audit 
would  In)  gross  injustice  for  any  one  to  think,  that 
a  deep  love  of  country,  patriotism,  and  a  desire  of 
extensive  usefulness  cannot  exist  with  a  devotion 
t)  the  concerns  of  private  and  professional  life, 
and  a  rejection  of  public  servit^e.  He  had  too  much 
sense,  reas(m,  ami  justice  for  that.  He  would  not 
surrender  to  rebuke  in  that  way  the  friends  that 
were  by  his  side,  and  were  never  from  his 
side.  If  this  U  a  defensive  word,  gentlemen, 
let  me  remark  that  it  is  on  behalf  of  the  dead 
rather  than  the  living.  In  all  points  of  his  char- 
acter, Mr.  Chairman  ;  in  all  positions  that  he 
took ;  in  all  the  manifestations  of  his  mind,  he 
was  open,  sincere,  consistent,  and  faithful  to  that 
main  principle  within  him,  that  he  was  bound,  and 
ever  bound,  to  all  that  he  had  assumed  towards 


his  friends  and  towards  his  own  family.  Tliat  it 
takes  an  iota  from  his  praise  no  one  can  sup- 
pose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  over  Mr.  Sergeant's 
life,  or  parts  of  it,  with  as  much  detail  as  I  can 
trust  myself  with  at  such  a  meeting  and  at  such  a 
time.  I  have  endeavored  to  forget  my  own  feel- 
ings, by  going,  more  than  is  common  on  such  ociXkr 
slons,  into  matters  that  were  professional,  and  that 
have  a  general  reference  to  his  intellectual  power 
and  tastes.  It  has  been  a  relief  to  myself,  and  I 
hope  not  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable  to  you. 

Of  Mr.  Sergeant's  relations  to  his  family  I  need 
not  speak — I  cannot  speak.  While  the  artery  of 
domestic  love  is  bleeding  as  theirs  must  now  bleed, 
I  have  no  skill  to  bind  it  up — no  styptic  to  stanch 
it.  They  have  the  deep,  the  most  aeep  and  sin- 
cere sympathy  of  the  bar  and  of  the  public.  They 
have  higher  and  better  consolations  than  this. 
They  have  his  example,  his  teaching,  his  personal 
prescriptions  for  himself.  They  will  look  to  all 
that,  and  that  is  all  they  can  or  need  look  to.  They 
will  look  to  God,  the  Saviour,  and  find  the  relief 
which  he  found.  They  will  take  hold  of  the  staff 
that  supported  him,  and  it  will  support  them. 
There  is  no  other  cure,  there  is  no  other  relief  for 
such  a  wound. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  it  has 
pleased  God  that  I  should  survive  my  two  conteiiH> 
porary  friends  of  more  than  half  a  century — 
Charles  Chauncey  and  John  Sergeant.  From  the 
tenacity  with  which  most  men  hold  to  life,  such  a 
survivorship  may  seem  to  be  desirable ;  but  it  is 
not  wisely  desirable  by  any  man,  for  it  cannot  be 
reverently  asked  of  Heaven.  Mr.  Webster,  in  bis 
beautiful  letter  to  his  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Tap- 
pan,  has  himself  said  to  this  effect: — ** Master 
Tappan,  we  may  ask  that  God's  kingdom  may 
come  and  be  univers^illy  established  upon  earth  ; 
wo  may  pray  that  His  will  may  be  done  by  us  and 
by  all  men ;  we  may  ask  for  our  daily  bread  ;  we 
may  pray  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  for  escape  from 
the  snares  of  temptation,  and  for  deliverance  firom 
evil ;  but  beyond  this  we  hardly  know  for  what 

food  to  supplicate  the  Divine  mercy."  DoabUeas 
Ir.  Webster  thought  that  a  prayer  for  wisdom  was 
included  in  our  Lord's  prayer  ;  and  I  do  not  deny 
it ;  but  we  may  ask  direcrtfy  and  expressly  for  wis- 
dom, and  if  to  the  granted  prayer  there  shall  be 
added  length  of  da^s,  the  pmyer  will  consecrate 
the  gift,  and  it  will  be  safe,  l^ut  we  may  not  ask 
for  length  of  days ;  we  ought  not  to  ask  it ;  old  ago 
has  its  pains,  its  disappointments,  its  mortifica- 
tions, and  its  evils,  and  unless  this  Divine  wisdom 
shall  overshadow  and  crown  him,  the  boon  he  asks 
may  make  that  age  worse  than  the  **  lal»r  and 
sorrow"  which  the  Psalmist  foreshadows  for  it. 
Ask  it  not.  Ask  for  wisdom.  Ask,  if  you  please, 
for  the  one,  and  the  other  may  be  gr.intcd,  if  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  Gt)d.  But  ask  not  for  length  of  days. 
It  has  ])een  my  most  grateful ,  most  painful  duty 
to  declare  to  this  bar,  upon  two  occiisions,  the  im- 
pressions that  have  been  left  upon  me  by  the  death 
of  these  two  eminent  men.  Let  no  man  envy  me 
the  task,  however  great  its  satisfaction  (if  I  have 
met  your  wishes)  may  be,  in  short  retrospect,  to 
myself.  Henceforth  no  such  duty  remains  to  me. 
I  have  uttered  the  last  words  at  a  bar  meeting 
upon  the  departure  of  friends.  I  have  probably 
uttered  my  final  words  to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia, 
except  the  expression  of  my  most  cordial  regards 
and  my  most  afl^tionate  salatations  to  you  all. 
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From  the  Examiner,  ISth  Nov. 
DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

It  is  a  painful  sight,  in  the  ereat  transatlantic 
republic,  to  see  its  foremost  political  leaders  and 
acknowledged  intellectual  chiefs  die  in  mature  old 
age,  without  having  attained  the  preeminence 
which  in  such  a  government  was  most  certainly 
their  due.  It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  infer,  from 
«uch  examples,  how  very  fur  mediocrity  outweighs 
genius  in  popular  estimation  ;  and  to  observe  that 
when  free  choice  to  elect  a  ruler  is  given  to  an  ed- 
ucated people,  the  crown  of  supremacy  falls  to  a 
Harrison,  a  Taylor,  a  Polk,  or  a  Tyler,  whilst  men 
like  Clay  and  Webster  die  as  they  lived,  tiie  mark 
for  successful  envy  to  wound,  for  democratic  little- 
ness to  neglect  and  humble.  Whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  effects  of  universal  suffnige  on  repre- 
sentative government,  it  would  at  least  seem  proved 
by  the  experience  of  late  years  that  in  the  choice 
and  election  of  a  sovereign  it  has  no  appreciation 
of  worth  and  greatness  that  should  give  it  a  pref- 
erence over  the  blind  choice  which  nature  makes 
for  us  when  we  elevate  an  eldest  son.  If  the 
porphyrogenetoi  bo  often  vicious  or  incapable, 
while  princes  more  fit  and  worthy  tire  excluded 
from  the  throne,  popular  choice  appeal's  quite  as 
liable  to  the  same  iault,  quite  as  obnoxious  to  sim- 
ilar reproach. 

Daniel  Webster  died  a  disappointed  candidate 
for  the  American  Presidency.  Ihe  scale  had  turned 
against  him  before  he  resigned.  Tiie  claims  of  a 
General  Pierce,  utterly  unknown  hitherto  to  the 
world,  or  to  the  Americans  themselves  except  in 
the  narrow  shufQings  of  a  caucus,  were  considered 
superior  to  those  of  the  first  statesman  and  orator 
of  his  time.  The  ingratitude  and  neglect  of  his 
countrymen  at  least  ushered  Webster  to  his  bed 
of  death,  if  they  did  not  cause  the  pang  and  the 
derangement  which  laid  him  prostrate  there.  If 
it  be  urged  in  excuse,  that  at  the  present  election 
he  was  set  aside  by  the  prevalence  of  his  political 
enemies ;  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted 
that  in  the  last  election,  when  whig  votes  were  in- 
contestably  predominant,  he  was  passed  over  by 
his  political  friends.  Others  were  then  preferred 
to  him  for  no  better  cause  than  the  nullity  of  their 
political  character  and  talents,  or  the  be^arly  ac- 
cident of  a  militai:y  tag  appended  to  their  names. 

However,  if  it  should  become  the  recognized 
custom  in  the  republic  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
is 'in  the  despotic  monarchy  of  Japan,  to  have  two 
sovereigns  or  rulers,  the  one  for  sliow,  and  the 
other  ibr  use,  it  will  not  be  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  gainsay  such  a  project,  but  to  accept,  and  do 
their  best  to  comprehend,  an  arrangement  which 
must  no  doubt  have  its  uses,  ill-suited  as  it  may  be 
to  our  old-world  opinions  of  either  decorum  or 
justice.  After  all,  as  minister,  as  the  leading  num 
of  the  American  State,  Daniel  Webster  inscribed 
his  name  upon  some  of  the  most  important  acts  of 
the  American  administration ;  and  the  chief  and 
not  the  least  praiseworthy  of  these  consisted  in  the 
settlement  of  serious  territorial  differences  with 
Great  Britain. 

What  indeed  chiefly  obstrocted  Webeter^B  at- 
tainment of  that  highest  place  which  he  so  emi- 
nently merited  has  been  perhaps  his  tenure  of  oflice 
immediately  previous  to  those  elections  in  which 
he  had  the  best  claims  to  preference.  For  his  offi- 
cial career  has  more  than  once  compelled  him,  by 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  to  steer  his  course  against 
the  two  strongest  currents  in  ihe  popular  opinioB 


of  the  country.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
decided  opponent  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  of  thai 
mania  for  conquest  and  annexation  which  Is  the 
interested  passion  of  the  entire  south,  of  the  Union, 
as  well  as  the  weakness  of  too  many  of  the  turbu- 
lent spirits  of  the  north,  who  deem  that  territorial 
acquisitions  cannot  be  a  loss,  nor  military  conquest 
a  disgrace.  If  Wel)ster  thus  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  dislike  to  the  extenders  of  slavery 
and  the  sticklers  for  national  renown,  he  fell  no 
less  into  disesteem  with  the  headlong  partisans  of 
abolition,  by  his  abettal  and  zealous  carrying  out 
of  the  bill  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  If 
ho  lost  the  confidence  of  the  south  by  the  one,  he 
risked  the  full  adherence  of  the  north  by  the  other. 
And  in  the  end  Webster  found  himself,  like  Ped, 
after  tlie  latter  had  embarked  upon  the  policy  of 
his  latter  life,  rewarded  by  ^reat  acclamations  of 
mouth  popularity,  but  with  Tittle  of  sincere  adhe- 
sion, gratitude,  or  indulgence  from  any  of  the  Mo- 
tions in  the  state. 

Ikit  although  in  the  foremost  rank  of  progress 
on  all  political  questions,  Webster,  it  must  be  Con- 
fess jd,  was  behind  his  time  and  his  own  intellect 
on  groat  fiscal  and  economical  subjects.  Not  only 
was  he  the  opp(ment  of  free  trade  and  of  low  cus- 
toms' duties,  but,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the 
insincere  opponent.  Some  of  the  finest  effjrts  of 
his  oratorical  and  nrguuientative  talents  had  cer- 
tainly been  directed  against  protection  when  pro- 
tection first  began  to  raise  its  head  in  the  United 
States  ;  and  it  was  not.till  of  late  years,  when  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  had  embarked  largely  in 
manufactures,  that  he  avowed  himself  the  upholder 
of  protection.  Nor  did  he  deny,  or  even  attempt 
to  conceal,  this  inconsistency.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  wont  to  avow  that  as  a  New  Enehmder, 
dwelling  in  a  community  which  lived  by  snipping 
and  by  trade,  he  then  thought  national  interchange 
a  superior  consideration  even  to  domestic  manu- 
factures ;  but  that  when  the  policy  of  successive 
administrations,  and  the  acts  or  several  legblatures, 
had  forced  manufactures  upon  New  England,  be 
had  necessarily  been  driven  to  become  the  cluiin- 
pion  of  a  system  of  fiscal  law  which  went  to  protect 
the  property  of  his  native  state,  and  the  yet  more 
recently  developed  interests  of  the  north-east. 

In  one  of  his  later  speeches,  indeed,  Webster 
professed  to  defend  himself  from  the  charge  of  con- 
sulting merely  New  England  interests  in  his  sup- 
port ol  the  high  tariff.  He  depicted  the  Ohio  and 
other  north-western  states,  discovered  to  be  teem- 
ing with  coal  and  iron,  as  the  future  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  New  World  ;  as  consequently  de- 
manding a  high  system  of  protection  more  urgently 
than  New  England  itself;  and  as  justifying,  on 
larger  grounds,  the  course  he  had  taken.  But 
without  dwelling  on  the  absurd  supposition  that  a 
manufacturing  region  so  highly  favored  by  nature 
should  need  such  false  artificial  helps,  one  might 
remark  the  singular  prospect  in  sucn  an  argument 
which  their  chosen  orator  held  out  to  Boston  and 
l^Iassachusetts.  They  had  been  recommended  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  trade  and  shipping 
to  manufactures  ;  and,  this  fuUy  accomplisnea, 
they  were  next  told  that  their  manufieustures  must 
prepare  to  migrate  westward  to  the  coal  and  iron 
regions  of  the  Ohio,  the  maintenance  of  proteetion 
to  that  end  being  still  required.  So  that  Massar 
ohusetts  was  to  transfer  first  its  trade,  and  then  iti 
manufactures,  and  the  sea^board  of  the  states  wis 
to  be  disinherited  of  the  superiority  which  it  haa 
so  long  eiyoyedi  and  which  had  enabled  it  to  gjiVe 
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ft  moral  and  intellectual  tone  to  the  Union  itself, — 
and  all  because  of  this  will-o*-th*-wisp,  protection ! 
But  it  is  not  as  a  financier  or  fiscal  politician 
that  Webster  claims  our  admiration  and  his  coun- 
try's reverence.  On  such  questions  ho  was  merely 
the  local  champion,  the  interested  advocate.  In 
these  he  was  little.  The  efforts  in  which  he  was 
truly  great,  were  those  he  so  nobly  made  to  bar 
the  popular  passions  of  his  countrymen  from  ex- 
tending their  empire  into  southern  latitudes  re- 
quiring a  distinct  and  abject  race  to  cultivate  them, 
and  thereby  requiring  a  state  of  mind  and  morals 
in  the  dominant  class  incompatible  for  any  long 
space  of  time  with  the  habits,  the  freedom,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  an  English-descended  people. 
To  prevent  this  fatal  tendency,  as  well  as  others 
which  menaced  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  uphold  the  enlightened  policy 
which  was  always  eager  to  remove  diflference  and 
knit  friendship  with  the  parent  country, — these 
formed  the  achievement  or  the  great  man  whom 
America  mourns,  whom  we  too  are  anxious  to 
honor,  as  a  statesman  who  benefited  the  world,  and 
an  orator  who  has  done  honor  to  our  common  race 
and  tongue. 


From  the  Economist,  13  Nor. 
THE  ladies'   address  ON  SLAVEkT. 

Our  best  sentiments,  it  is  well  known,  share  in 
the  fikllibilit^  of  our  nature,  and  sometimes  lead 
us  into  evil.  Our  philanthropy  oflen  infiicts 
misery  while  it  means  to  promote  happiness. 
Oar  humanity  sometimes  encourages  vice  in  re- 
lieving distress.  Some  guide,  therefore  is  neces- 
sary for  our  sentiments  other  than  the  sentiments 
themselves,  and  we  find  it  in  their  recorded  eflects. 
We  test  our  sentiments,  even  those  of  which  we 
most  approve,  by  their  consequences.  On  this 
general  principle,  we  must  not  be  surprised,  nor 
sentimentally  object  to  the  deduction,  should  it  be 
shown  that  the  benevolent  exertions  of  the  ladies 
of  England  to  mitigate  slavery  in  America  ma^ 
possibly  not  be  followed  by  all  the  good  eflects 
they  expect. 

The  Times  published  on  Tuesday  a  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  accompanied  by  an  address 
from  many  thousands  of  the  women  of  England  to 
their  sisters,  the  women  of  the  United  States, 
in  w^hich  they  refer  to  **  that  system  of  negro 
slavery  which  still  prevails  so  extensively,  and 
with  such  frightful  results,  in  many  of  the  vast 
regions  of  the  western  world  ;  and  appeal  to  them 
very  seriously  to  reflect,  and  to  ask  counsel  of  God, 
how  far  such  a  state  of  things  is  in  accordance 
with  His  Holy  Word,  the  inalienable  rights  of 
immortal  souls,  and  the  pure  and  merciml  spirit 
of  the  Christian  religion.  They  cannot  be  silent 
on  that  law  which,  in  direct  contravention  of  God's 
own  law,  ^  instituted  in  the  time  of  man's  inno- 
oency,'  denies  to  the  slave  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage ;  which  separates,  at  the  will  of  the  master, 
the  wife  from  the  husband  and  the  children  firom 
the  parents.  Nor  can  they  be  silent  on  that  awful 
system  which  interdicts  to  any  race  of  man,  or 
any  portion  of  the  human  family,  education  in  the 
troth  of  the  Gospel  and  the  cSrainanoes  of  Chri»- 
tianity.  They  appeal  to  their  sisters  in  America  to 
raise  their  voices  and  prayers  for  the  removal  of 
this  affliction  from  the  Christian  world."  The 
noble  lord  stated  that  **  more  is  to  be  permanently 
eflfooted  by  public  opinion,  and  by  appeals  to  tiie 


great  sympathies  of  mankind,  than  by  force  or  by 
statute  laws^  and  concluded  that  if  this,  or  some 
such  address,  were  undertaken  by  local  commit- 
tees, enriched  by  many  signatures,  and  then  trans- 
mitted to  America,  it  would  not  &il,  under  God*s 
blessing,  to  produce  a  deep  and  fruitful  impres- 
sion.'* The  perfect  amiability  of  the  motives  of 
our  countrywomen  and  their  noble  herald  are  un- 
doubted ;  but  some  considerations  occur  to  us, 
making  it  rather  doubtful  whether  this  mode  ot 
transmitting  addresses,  **  enriched  by  many  signa- 
tures," be  calculated  to  promote  the  object  in 
view. 

That  the  national  attempts  to  put  down  the 
slave  trade,  though  sanctioned  by  public  opinion, 
have  protracted  the  traffic  and  made  it  more  cruel, 
can  scarcely  be  denied.  However  powerful  public 
opinion  may  be,  it  shares  the  fallibility  of  our 
nature,  and  may  lead  to  evil  like  the  most  con- 
demned of  our  passions.  In  putting  it  in  motion, 
therefore,  we  are  not  sure  tnat  it  will  produce 
^ood.  Foreign  nations  do  not  like  to  have  even 
their  vices  censured,  and  may  take  a  pride  in 
hardening  themselves  in  errors  which  are  attacked 
from  abroad.  An  open  and  avowed  interference 
of  this  kind  is  more  likely  to  provoke  retort  than 
amendment.  Something  may  be  said  about  pluck- 
ing the  beam  out  of  the  eye  of  the  addressers. 
Such  an  address  implies  an  assumption  of  superior 
goodness,  which  others  are  more  likely  to  resent 
than  to  admit,  and  the  eflects  of  such  a  corporate 
address  may  consequently  impede  rather  than  ad- 
vance the  emancipation  the  ladies  of  England 
benevolently  desire. 

Of  all  the  circumstances  of  slavery  in  the  States, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  they  can  only 
have  a  very  superficial  knowledge.  If,  therefore, 
as  cannot  he  aenied,  we  all,  induding  the  very 
wisest  of  us  sometimes — nay,  very  often — take 
erroneous  views  of  our  own  national  ajG&irs,  even 
when  we  mean  the  best  and  have  no  bias  ^f  self- 
interest— if  we  are  very  often  mbtaken  even  as  to 
our  own  private  aflSiirs,  and  regret  the  course  we 
have  taken,  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  ^e 
addressing  ladies  may  take  a  very  incorrect  view 
of  slavery  in  the  States,  while  they  censure  iti 
continuance  ?  From  the  present  condemnation  of 
our  moral  sentiments  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
society  maj  outgrow  slavery,  but  as  yet  it  is  only 
discarded  in  some  parts  of  the  globe. 

Slavery  in  America  is  interwoven  with  the  whole 
life  of  the  Southern  States.  By  the  last  oensos 
there  were  3,179,589  slaves  in  the  States,  and 
419,173  firee  colored  population.  Tho  slaves  alone 
are  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  popuUtion.  They 
are  tho  great  instruments  for  pn)ducl.jg  nearly  aU 
the  cotton,  much  of  the  tobacco,  ana  most  of  the 
sugar,  that  is  grown  in  the  States.  The  bulk  of 
the  former  articles  are  exported,  and  on  the  labor 
of  the  slaves,  therefore,  depends  a  vast  deal  of  the 
labor  of  Europe.  Almost  countless  ships  are  em- 
ployed bringing  cotton  and  tobacco  hither,  and  in 
carrying  thither  the  articles  for  which  cotton  and 
tobacco  are  exchanged.  InnumcraUe  workmen 
and  workwomen,  here  and  on  the  continent,  are 
employed  in  manafiusturing  and  disposing  of  the 
cotton.  A  business  great  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion— sumssing,  we  are  sure,  the  ideas  of  most 
of  the  addressing  ladies — depends  on  these  three 
millions  of  slaves.  With  that  the  ladies  aspire  to 
interfere. 

Suppose  their  yoioe  should,  through  their  sisters, 
reach  the  slaves ;  should  convince  them  they  were 
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kept  in  slavery  and  kept  from  marriage  contrary 
to  God's  Hol^  Word  ;  and  should  rouse  them  to 
assert  their  rights,  as  they  are  taueht  them  by  the 
addressing  ladies,  with  the  fury  oi  fanaticism ; — 
might  the  ladies  not  shudder  for  the  consequences, 
and  think  them  even  worse  than  slavery  ?  The 
daughter  of  many,  the  interruption  of  the  labor  of 
all,  would  ensue.  Much  commerce  would  be  anni- 
hilated, many  factories  would  be  shut  up,  many 
people  would  starve.  The  means  of  supplying  the 
•wants  of  the  slaves  would  in  a  great  measure 
cease ;  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  the 
land,  or  form  elsewhere  an  independent  commu- 
nity ;  and  the  kindly-meant  interference  with 
slavery  might  plunge  the  slaves  into  irredeemable 
ruin  without  putting  an  end  to  slavery. 

We  are  as  earnestly  opposed  in  heart  and  mind 
to  slavery  as  Lord  Shaftesbury,  but,  much  as  we 
have  been  excited  by  Mrs.  Stowe*s  descriptions, 
we  shrink  back  astonished  at  the  vastness  of  the 
subject,  and  at  the  possible  misery  involved  in  dis- 
turoing  it,  from  unsparingly  conaemning  it  in  the 
States,  and  from  urging  sensitive,  sentimental 
women,  on  religious  grounds,  to  exert  themselves 
against  it.  Society  may  outgrow  the  evil ;  it  can- 
not be  otherwise  eradicated.  The  slave-owners, 
from  a  conviction  of  its  unhallowed  nature  and  its 
injuriousness  to  themselves,  must  be  the  great 
agents  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  finally  in  abolishing  slavery.  Their  own  con- 
victions, cierived  from  their  own  observation,  must 
bp  their  guides,  and  these  are  more  likely  to  be 
obscured  than  enlightened  by  the  direct  interfer- 
ence of  foreigners.  We  are  afraid  that  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  noble  earl  and  the  ladies  is  less 
discreet  and  less  wise  than  well  intentioned. 


From  Eliia  Cook's  Journal. 

THE   HAPPY   MIND. 

Out  upon  the  calf,  I  say, 

Who  turns  his  grumbling  head  away, 

And  quarrels  with  his  feed  of  hay 

Because  it  is  not  clover. 
Give  to  me  the  happy  mind, 
That  will  ever  seek  and  find 
Something  fair  and  something  kind 

All  the  wide  world  over. 

*T  is  passing  good  to  have  an  eye 
That  always  manages  to  spy 
Some  star  to  bear  it  company. 

Though  planets  may  be  hidden. 
And  Mrs.  Eve  was  foolish,  very. 
Not  to  be  well  content  and  merry 
With  peach,  plum,  melon,  grape,  and  cherry, 

When  apples  were  forbidden. 

We  love  rare  flowers,  but  suppose 
We  're  far  from  Italy's  rich  rose— 
Must  we  then  turn  np  our  nose 

At  lilies  of  the  valley  ? 
CanH  we  snufif  at  something  sweet, 
In  the  <<  bough-pots"  that  we  meet 
Cried  and  sold  in  city  street 

By  «*  SaUy  in  our  Alley  ?'» 

Give  me  the  heart  that  spreads  its  wings. 
Like  the  free  bird  that  soars  and  sings. 
And  sees  the  bright  side  of  all  things 
From  Behring's  Straits  to  Dover. 


It  is  a  bank  that  never  breaks. 
It  is  a  store  thief  never  takes. 
It  is  a  rock  that  never  shakes, 
All  the  wide  world  over. 

We  like  to  give  old  Care  the  slip. 
And  listen  to  the  *'  crank  and  quip** 
At  social  board  from  fluent  lip — 

No  fellowship  is  better  : 
But  he  must  lack  the  gentle  grace 
That  marks  the  best  of  human  race, 
Who  cannot  see  a  friendly  face 

In  mastiff,  hound,  or  setter. 

Our  hungry  eyes  may  fondly  wish 
To  revel  amid  flesh  and  fish. 
And  gloat  upon  the  silver  dish 

That  holds  a  golden  plover  ; 
Tet  if  our  table  be  but  spread 
With  savory  cheese  and  oaten  bread. 
Be  thankful  if  we  *re  always  fed 

As  well,  the  wide  world  over. 

We  may  prefer  Italian  notes. 
Or  choose  the  melody  that  floats 
About  the  gay  Venetian  boats. 

Half  wild  in  our  extolling  : 
But  surely  music  may  be  found 
When  some  rough  native  harp  unbound 
Strikes  up,  like  cherries  "  round  and  sound,*' 

With  English  fol-de-rollmg. 

We  may  be  poor — ^but  then,  I  guess. 
Our  trouble  with  our  pomp  is  less. 
For  they  who  wear  a  russet  dress 

May  never  fear  the  rumpling. 
And  though  champagne  froth  never  hums 
Between  our  fingers  and  our  thumbs, 
Red  apoplexy  rarely  comes 

To  dine  with  plain  stone  dumpling. 

Then  out  upon  the  calf,  I  say. 

Who  turns  his  grumbling  head  away. 

And  quarrels  with  bis  feed  of  hay 

Because  it  is  not  clover. 
Give  to  me  the  happy  mind, 
That  will  forever  seek  and  find 
Something  good  and  something  kind 

All  the  wide  world  over  ! 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  German  ballad  on  a 
tipsy  man,  whioh  has  been  set  to  music,  and  is  often  song 
in  Germany;  it  is  rather  droll  in  the  original,  and  per- 
haps has  not  lost  all  its  hmnor  in  being  overact,  as  they 
call  it,  into  Englisb  :— 

OUT   OF  THE   TAVERN. 

Out  of  the  tavern  I  *ve  just  stepped  to-night ; 
Street !  you  are  caught  in  a  very  bad  plight ; 
Right  hand  and  left  hand  are  both  out  of  place — 
Street !  you  are  drunk,  *t  is  a  very  clear  case. 

Moon  !  't  is  a  very  queer  figure  you  cut, 
One  eye  is  staring  while  t'  other  is  shut ; — 
Tipsy,  I  see,  and  you  *re  greatly  to  blame  ; 
Old  as  you  are,  *tiB  a  horrible  shame ! 

Then  the  street  lamps,  what  a  scandalous  sight ! 
None  of  them  soberly  standing  upright ; 
Rocking  and  staggering — ^why,  on  my  word, 
£aoh  of  the  lamps  is  as  drunk  as  a  lord. 

All  18  confusion ;  now,  isn't  it  odd  ? 

I  am  the  only  thing  sober  abroad  ; 

Sure  it  were  rash  with  this  crew  to  remain — 

Better  go  into  the  tavern  again. 


euns 
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From  the  AihaaaBom. 

The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H,  Af.  &  Herald, 
under  the  Command  of  Capt,  Henry  KeUett,  R, 
N.,  C.B,  Edited  by  Prof.  E.  Fokboss.— Fossil 
Mammals.  By  Sir  John  Richardson,  Knt., 
C.B.,  M.D.    Keeve  &  Co. 

Is  181G,  Kotzebue,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage 
round  the  world,  visited  a  bay  situated  a  short 
way  southwards  of  the  Arctic  circle,  which  after- 
wards excited  great  interest  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  clifis  by  which  it  was 
surrounded.  This  bay  was  named  after  Esch- 
scholtz,  one  of  the  naturalists  of  the  Russian  expe- 
dition. The  cli£&  were  described  as  consisting 
entirely  of  masses  of  ice,  covered  by  the  soil  in 
which  flourished  an  Arctic  vegetation.  To  add  to 
the  interest  which  such  an  account  was  likely  to 
create,  it  was  stated  that  the  cli£&  abounded  with 
the  remains  of  mammoths,  horses,  oxen,  and  rein- 
deer. This  remarkable  bay  was  visited  by  Capt. 
Beechey  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Collie  in  the  year 
1836 : — and  an  account  of  it  is  given  in  the 
"Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Beering's  Straits." 
The  attention  of  Capt.  Beechey  and  his  com- 
panions was  directed  to  the  iceberg  clif&  ;  but,  on 
digging  into  them,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cliff  was  composed  of  mud  and  gravel  in  a 
frozen  state,  and  that  the  ice  formed  only  a  casing 
above  it.  In  the  recent  voyage  of  U.  M.  S.  Herald, 
under  the  command  of  Capt.  Kellott,  this  district 
was  again  visited  ;  and  this  intelligent  commander, 
knowing  the  difi&rent  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
those  who  had  seen  the  spot  before,  determined  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter.  The 
result  has  been,  the  confirmation  of  the  original 
view  of  Kotzebue,  Eschscholtz,  and  their  companion 
Chauiiss:) — that  the  foundations  of  these  cliffs  are 
truly  ice. 

An  abstract  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Goodridge  and 
iM.  Barthold  Seeman,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Kel- 
lett,  is  given  in  tliis  volume — anci  it  is  verv  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  icy  nature  of  the  clifl&.  They  have 
undergone  considerable  alteration  since  the  time 
when  they  were  visited  by  Kotzebue  and  by  Capt. 
Beechey.  M.  Soeman  describes  them  as  being' 
from  forty  to  ninety  feet  hi^h — and  consisting  of 
three  distinct  layers,  the  lower  one  being  ice,  the 
middle  one  clay  contiiining  fossil  bones,  and  the 
upper  one  poat.  The  icy  basis  is  from  twenty  to 
sixty  feet  in  height ;  and  Capt.  Kellett  states  that 
on  dig;^ing  into  the  soil  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  cUff,  he  found  pure 
ice  at  the  depth  of  not  more  than  three  or  four 
feet.  The  data  are  at  present  insufficient  for  ob- 
Ctiining  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  mass  of  ice  ; 
but  sufficient  is  known  to  aff)rd  interesting  materi- 
als for  estimating  the  influence  of  such  a  formation 
on  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

The  interest,  however,  of  this  volume  does  not 
consist  so  much  in  its  descriptions  of  the  physical 
structure  of  Esclischoltz  Bay,  as  in  its  account  of 
the  fossil  bones  which  have  been  found  in  such 
numbers  in  its  clifl&.  Theso  remains  were  in  no 
instance  found  imbedded  in  the  ice ; .  but  they 
generally  lay  upon  the  surface — the  huge  tusks 
and  horns  not  unfrequently  showing  through  the 
soil — whilst  many  were  gathered  from  the  sand  at 
the  base  of  the  clifl&  where  they  were  exposed  to 
the  wash  of  the  tide.  The  animals  to  which  these 
remains  belong  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  that 
great  mass  of  life  of  which  so  many  indicatioiis 


exist  in  extreme  northern  latitudes.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  entire  carcass  of  a  rhinoceros  and  of 
those  of  two  mammoths  in  Arctic  Siberia  is  a  iaoi 
fiuuiliar  to  most  persons — ^while  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  organic  remains  are  known  to  exist  in 
the  Kotelnoi,  or  New  Siberian  Achipelago,  lying 
off  the  Sviatoi  Noes.  This  latter  district  promises 
a  rich  harvest  to  the  naturalist — and  would  well 
repay  the  expense  of  a  scientific  exploration.  The 
remains  from  Eschscholtz  Bay  have  not  their  soft 
parts  so  well  preserved  as  many  of  the  other  speci-  • 
mens ;  but  when  dug  out  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  cont&ined,  they  exhaled  **  a  strong  and  disa- 
greeable odor  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  like 
that  of  a  well-filled  cemetery.*' 

The  history  of  the  creatures  that  have  led  these 
remains  forms  an  interesting  jproblem.  They  be- 
long to  families  which  now  inhabit  tropical  or 
sub- tropical  regions.  Are  we,  then,  to  conclude 
that  thev  have  been  broi^ht  from  warmer  parts  of 
the  earth  by  some  great  Sood  ?  Their  perfect  state 
of  preservation  in  some  instances  forbids  this  con- 
clusion, for  they  could  not  have  been  brought  from 
tropical  regions  preserved  in  ice.  Can  we  suppose 
that  the  Arctic  regions  were  once  warmer  than 
now — and  actually  produced  a  vegetation  sufficient 
to  support  a  vast  creation  of  herbivorous  animals 
such  as  we  now  find  entombed  therein  ?  This  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven  ;  and  with- 
out supposing  that  the  temperature  of  these  regions 
was  tropical,  it  was  probably  yet  warm  enough  to 
encourage  a  vegetation  on  which  these  creatures 
could  live.  By  some  catastrophe — some  vafit 
deluge,  or  wave  of  succession — we  must  suppose 
that  they  were  suddenly  engulphed  on  the  snores 
of  a  sea  wherein  they  bad  their  pasture-grounds. 
Such  is  the  theory  to  which  Sir  J.  Richardson 
gives  his  adhesion-^nd  which  must  be  adopted  as 
the  most  probable  till  further  light  shall  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject. 

The  number  of  species  of  annuals  brought  from 
Eschscholtz  Bay  are  not  numerous — but  they  be- 
long chiefly  to  an  order  of  the  Mammalia — the 
Ruminantia — whoso  identity  it  is  most  difficult  to 
determine  by  the  structure  of  their  skeletons.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  by  Sir  J.  Richardson  him- 
self to  make  his  description  of  these  remains  as 
perfect  as  he  could.  Tlie  collections  described  by 
him  or  made  available  for  the  observatiims  are 
those  notonly  of  Capt.  Kellett,  but  of  Capt.  Beechev 
and  Mr.  Collie  also.  The  collections  or  Capt.  Kel- 
lett are  deposited  in  two  localities — a  portion  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  part  at  Uaslar  HospiUil. 
Of  those  in  the  British  Museum  Sir  J.  Richardson 
complains  that  he  could  make  but  little  use  ;  for 
the  trustees  refused  to  allow  him  to  take  the  speci- 
mens away,  whilst  hb  duties  at  Uashir  Hospital 
prevented  him  from  coming  to  London  to  examine 
them.  At  both  these  facts  we  must  express  sur- 
prise : — first,  that  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Musoum  should  in  such  a  case  refuse  the  reouest 
for  a  loan  of  specimens  which  could  not  have  oeen 
injured  by  removal  or  examination — and  which  at 
the  time  were  probably  amongst  the  boxfuls  of 
bones  known  to  lie  rotting  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Museum  ; — and,  secondly,  that  an  officer  selected 
by  the  government  for  the  performanco  of  an  im- 
portant public  duty  should  not,  if  it  was  necessary, 
nave  been  relieved  from  **  daily  official  duties'* 
which  prevented  his  coming  to  London  to  execute 
properly  the  task  to  which  he  was  ap^inted. 
Surely,  if  Sir  John  oould  be  spared  to  visit  the 
North  Pole,  there  need  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
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making  arrangements  to  enable  him  to  come  to 
London  for  a  few  weeks.  In  another  place,  we 
6nd  the  author  compkining  that  he  had  not  time 
to  make  a  necessary  comparison  between  the  bones 
of  these  extinct  animals  and  those  of  recent  ani- 
mals. Sir  John  Richardson  is  by  far  too  earnest  a 
man  to  do  any  work  imperfectly  if  he  could  have 
avoided  it — his  candor  on  this  occasion  helps  to 
prove  it.  But  what  excuse  have  the  lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  under  whose  authority  this  work  is 
published,  to  make  in  this  matter  ? 

The  principal  animals  to  which  the  remains 
described  are  supposed  to  belong  are  the  Mammoth 
{Elephas  primigenius),  the  Horse  {Equus  fossUis)  ^ 
the  Moose-deer  ( Cervus  alces) ,  the  Rein-deer  ( Cer- 
vus  tarandMs),  the  Musk-ox  (Ovibos  tnoschahis) , 
several  species  of  Bison,  the  Big-horn  Ram  {Ovis 
montana),  and  some  Cetaceans.  Very  elaborate 
details  of  the  bones  of  many  of  these  animals  are 
given ;  and  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  is 
much  increased  by  the  employment  of  the  nomen- 
clature suggested  by  Prof.  Owen  in  his  work  on 
the  **  Archetype  of  the  Vertebrate  Skeleton.'* 
The  anatomists  who  doubt  the  value  of  these 
researches  cannot  be  amongst  those  whose  studies 
are  directed  towards  the  details  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  Mammalia ; — as  it  is  here  above  all  that  we 
find  the  practical  value  of  the  views  so  ably  enunci- 
ated by  Prof.  Owen. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of 
drawings  of  the  bones  described ;  and  we  have 
seldom  seen  better  specimens  of  natural  history 
lithography.  They  are  highly  creditable  to  artist 
and  publishers — and  worthy  of  the  work  which 
they  accompany. 


Fnmi  the  Economist,  13  Nov. 

TJIE   LATE   MYSTERIOUS   OPERATIONS   IN 

GRAIN. 

MR.  DISRAELI  OR  M.  FOULD  f 

We  are  no  believers  in  the  frequent  assertions 
which  are  made,  in  reference  to  particular  trudes, 
that  they  are  carried  on  at  a  loss.  Some  peritxls 
may  no  doubt  occur  when  such  is  the  case  ;  and 
individual  transactions  are  frequently  attended 
with  a  loss.  But  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
than  that,  on  the  average,  any  trade  to  be  con- 
tinued, must  yield  a  profit  proportioned  to  the 
capital  employed,  the  risks  incurred,  and  modified 
by  any  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  trade,  render- 
ing it  less  or  more  attractive.  Some  of  the  largest 
fortunes  have  been  made  in  trades  that  have  always 
been  represented  as  unpr<»fital)le.  When,  there- 
fore, we  hear  of  a  long  train  of  transactions  that 
arc  said  to  bo  unprofitable,  and  yet  persevered  in, 
wo  are  very  incredulous,  and  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  advantages  in  some  way  not 
visible  at  first  sight.  It  undouotedly  has  happened 
Ixifore  now  that  a  ruinous  business  has  been  carried 
on  for  a  time,  and  in  very  extensive  ramifications, 
rather  with  a  view  of  raising  funds  to  support  the 
sinking  fortunes  of  a  number  of  houses,  tnan  for 
tlio  legitimate  purpose  of  employing  capital  at 
l-rofit.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
tiicro  occurred  a  very  memorable  instance  of  an 
extensive  ramification  of  houses  in  mo9t  of  the 
ol'.icf  towns  in  northern  Europe,  including  England, 
the  object  of  which,  whatever  it  was  at  first,  cer- 
tainly ultimately  degenerated  into  a  huge  system 
uf  accommodation  paper ; — transactions  to  a  large 


amount  were  carried  on,  but  at  last  more  with  a 
view  to  supporting  the  credit  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged, than  to  a  profitable  business.  The  whole 
exchange  operations  of  Europe  were  saturated  with 
the  paper  thus  created ;  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  on  the  first  occurrence  of  panic  and  dis- 
credit, the  whole  system  fell  to  the  ground,  like  a 
pack  of  cards.  But,  then,  it  must  Ije  remarked, 
that  in  such  cases  the  drawing  of  bills  and  the  use 
of  credit  is  the  most  essential  element  fqr  the 
object  in  view. 

But  it  has  remained  for  1852  to  witness  a  series 
of  transactions  in  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  our  trade,  which,  after  having  watched 
for  many  months,  we  own  to  be  entirely  incapable 
of  explanation  on  any  of  the  ordinary  and  estab^ 
lishea  principles  of  trade,  or  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  been  made  the  means  of  sustaining; 
creait  or  raising  money  by  accommodation.  Since 
the  month  of  February  last,  when  the  present 
government  came  into  office,  transactions  in  foreisn 
grain  have  taken  place  upon  a  very  extensive  scale, 
in  several  foreign  markets,  of  a  character  which 
has  excited  the  utmost  astonishment  amongst 
those  legitimately  connected  with  the  trade.  Tne 
head-quarters  of  these  operations  appears  to  have 
been  in  London.  Agents  were  appointed  to  pur- 
chase wheat  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Hamburg, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  flour  in  New  York.  The 
wheat  and  flour  thus  purchased  have  been  con* 
signed  to  two  houses — one  connected  with  the 
American  trade,  and  one  with  the  continental 
trade — and  from  them  it  has  been  all  centred  in 
one  broker  or  factor  for  sale. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  attention  to  these 
transactions  was  the  unusual  extent  of  the  pur- 
chases in  each  market  by  agents  who  were  but 
little  connected  with  that  branch  of  trade,  and  at 
prices  which  it  was  impossible  could  be  again 
realized  in  England,  including  the  freight  and 
charges.  At  fiist  it  was  thought  that  these  trans- 
actions were  the  commencement  of  some  extensive 
speculations  for  a  future  rise ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  conducted  soon  showed  that  that 
could  not  be  the  case ;  for  the  purchases,  being 
made  without  limit  abroad,  were  sold  on  their 
arrival  in  London  with  little  regard  to  the  cost, 
the  agents  acting  apparently  without  limit,  but 
with  instructions  to  efi'^t  absolute  sales.  And 
notwitlistanding  the  heavy  losses  on  the  sale,  the 
transactions  continued  without  interruption  ;-— 
purchases  were  made  abroad  by  the  same  agents, 
consigned  to  the  same  parties  here,  and  sold  as  fast 
as  they  arrived,  at  what  could  be  got,  by  the  same 
factors,  whose  instructions,  to  judge  by  tlie  way  in 
which  the  business  was  done,  had  reference  rather 
to  effecting  absolute  and  immediate  sales,  than  tQ 
securing  a  profit  for  their  principals.  Then,  againi 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  raise  funds  on  the  credit  of 
the  parties  en^ged  by  drawing  and  negotiating 
bills ;  because,  in  general,  tiie  purchases  have  been 
made  on  the  spot  with  cash,  and  no  bills  drawn 
against  the  cargoes.  Again,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  were  purchases  made  in  order  to  provide 
cargo  for  ships  which  could  not  otherwise  find 
employment ;  because,  in  most  cases,  ships  were 
especially  chartered  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  these  transactions  hava 
been  founded  on  none  of  the  ordinary  motives 
which  lead  to  commercial  transactions ;  without 
any  view  to  profit,  or  to  raising  funds  upon  credit, 
or  to  supplying  freight  for  unemployed  ships.    On 
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the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  mystery 
thrown  over  the  whole  affair.  Who  the  real  prin- 
cipals in  the  transactions  were  and  are,  no  one 
has  yet  discovered ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  numerous  agents  engaged  are  themselves 
as  ignorant  of  the  real  parties  at  the  bottom  of  the 
plot  as  any  indifferent  person.  The  agent  in 
whom  the  money  transactions  are  centred  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  eminent  of  our  city 
monetary  houses.  The  other  agents  are  all  re- 
spectable persons,  but  we  believe  are  all  innocent 
or  any  knowledge  at  whose  real  risk  this  business 
is  done,  who  Ijears  the  enormous  losses  which  have 
resulted  from  it,  and  continue  to  be  incurred  up  to 
the  time  we  write.  All,  therefore,  who  have 
watched  these  transiictions  have  been  forced  to  a 
conclusion  that  there  is  some  object  at  the  bottom, 
altogether  independent  of  commercial  considera- 
tions. 

These  transactions  began,  as  we  have  stated,  in 
February.  Purchases  of  wheat  were  made  simul- 
taneously in  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg, 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  flour  in  New  York. 
The  prices  paid  in  each  of  those  markets  were  as 
high  as  those  which  could  be  obtained  in  England : 
the  cargoes,  therefore,  were  sold  at  a  loss  equal  to 
the  whole  of  the  expenses,  amounting  on  the  wheat 
to  at  least  55.  a  quarter,  including  duty,  and  on 
the  flour  to  at  least  45.  a  barrel.  These  purchases 
abroad  and  sales  in  England  continued,  with 
always  about  the  same  result,  from  February  to 
June  ;  and  it  was  remarked,  as  the  elections  pro- 
ceeded, they  were  increased  in  their  amount,  and 
in  the  apparent  recklessness  and  disregard  to  the 
results.  Throughout  July  and  August  they  seemed 
to  reach  their  climax.  In  the  foreign  markets 
which  we  have  named,  the  agents  for  this  business 
were  the  sole  regulators  of  the  market ;  every  ad- 
vice to  other  houses  mentioned  the  market  as 
either  higher  or  lower,  brisker  or  flatter,  just  as 
those  agents  went  in  or  withdrew  from  it.  And 
the  most  singular  point  in  the  whole  affair  was, 
that  at  the  same  time  that  regular  houses  were 
buying  cargoes  of  wheat  here  to  ship  to  Holland 
at  a  profit,  the  agents  of  this  strange  «nd  mysteri- 
ous operation  were  buying  wheat  in  Holland  to  sell 
at  a  loss  in  England.  The  transactions  appeared 
in  August  to  be  drawing  gradually  to  a  close,  and 
early  m  September  it  was  announced  that  Mr. 
■,  in  Amsterdam,  and  other  agents  else- 
where, had  announced  their  mission  at  an  end. 

Unable  to  apply  any  ordinary  commercial  ex- 
planation to  these  transactions,  the  merchants 
engaged  legitimately  in  the  com  trade  very  natur- 
ally looked  for  some  political  ground  on  which  they 
could  account  for  it.  And  seeing  that  the  com- 
mencement of  them  coincided  with  the  time  the 
Protectionist  government  came  into  office,  and  that 
they  appeared  to  reach  their  climax  during  the 
time  of  the  county  elections,  they  very  generally 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  Protectionist  party,  and  were 
intended  to  influence  the  elections.  This  explana- 
tion of  the  mystery  has,  however,  been  somewhat 
disturbed  in  consequence  of  a  resumption  of  the 
same  operations  about  a  month  ago.  The  same 
agents  are  all  again  employed — the  same  machinery 
set  at  work.  The  most  extravagant  prices  have 
been  given  abroad,  and  the  cargoes  continue  to  be 
sold  at  a  great  loss  on  arrival  here.  No  want  of 
money  is  seen ;— every  thing  is  paid  in  cash ; — no 
bills  drawn  in  direct  connection  with  the  ship- 
ments.    During  the  last  week  at  Amsterdam, 


white  Dantzic  wheat  mixed  was  sold  at  505.  a 
quarter,  which,  with  charges,  would  cost  555.  here, 
and  the  value  of  which  in  Mark  Lane  is  465.  In- 
ferior wheat  was  sold  at  the  same  time  at  445., 
which,  with  charges,  will  cost  495.  here,  and  the 
value  of  which  in  Mark  Lane  is  435.  White  Zea- 
land wheat,  scarcely  suited  for  this  market  at  all, 
sold  at  405.,  which,  with  charges,  55.,  will  cost  455. 
here,  the  value  of  which  in  Mark  L^no  is  395.  at 
the  outside.  This  is  a  specimen  of  these  opera- 
tions throughout  the  whole  period.  As  little  re- 
gard has  been  paid  in  purchasing  wheat  to  the 
quality  suitable  for  the  market  as  to  the  price 
paid.  The  ware-houses  of  those  ports  have  oeen 
(cleared  of  rubbish,  the  accumulation  of  years. 

The  mystery,  therefore,  still  continues.  The 
suspicion  of  a  connection  between  these  transac- 
tions and  the  English  elections,  with  a  view  to 
favor  the  Protectionist  candidates,  has  been  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  these  transactions  have  again 
been  resumed  on  a  scale  as  lar^  as  before.  And 
it  is  certain  that  now  when  tne  ex-Protectionist 
government  has  ado|>ted  free  trade,  they  cannot 
be  suspected  of  plotting  to  depress  the  prices  of 
grain,  and  so  to  increase  the  eagerness  of  their  old 
supporters  to  adhere  still  to  Protection. 

jBut  for  so  remarkable  an  operation  as  we  have 
referred  to,  by  which  it  is  oilculated  that  the  loss 
deliberately  incurred  cannot  have  been  much  less, 
in  one  way  and  another,  than  100,000/.,  it  is  (elt 
there  must  be  some  intelligible  reason.  Knowing 
how  close  a  sympathy  there  is  between  the  prioe 
of  grain  and  the  value  of  public  securities,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  these  grain  transactions  hATS 
had  a  relation  to  some  extensive  stock  operatioos. 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  such 
speculations  have  taken  place  here  as  would  ap- 
pear to  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

A  far  more  likely  explanation  su^ests  itself  in 
relation  to  the  events  in  France.  Ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  it  has  been  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  maintain  low  prices  of 
food  in  France.  It  is  well  understood  now  how 
much  influence  the  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of 
life  exercises  over  the  condition  of  the  great 
masses  of  the  people,  as  well  as  upon  the  Taloa  of 
the  public  securities.  If  we  look  to  the  pditioal 
condition  of  France  daring  the  present  year,  to 
the  finanical  operations  of  the  government,  and  to 
the  hu^  speculations  in  railways  in  which  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  government  have 
been  engaged,  and  which  have  exercised  indirectly 
the  most  important  influence  over  the  prospects  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  over  the  fortunes  of  its 
individual  members,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
anxiety  which  has  been  displayed  to  keep  down 
the  prices  of  com  in  France.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  close  of  the  last  harvest,  when  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  result  was  very 
unfiivorable,  an  article  appeared  in  the  Moniteur 
contradicting,  in  almost  impassioned  terms,  the 
general  reports  that  the  harvest  was  inferior,  and 
rather  implying  that  it  was  unusually  abundant. 
That  article  had  its  effdct  for  the  time.  But  it 
now  turns  oat  that  the  general  rumor  was  correct, 
and  that  the  Moniteur  was  vnron^ ;  for  the  prioe 
of  grain  has  considerably  risen  in  France  since  that 
time.  It  is,  moreover,  a  curious  fact  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  extensive  purchases  to  which 
we  have  referred  extended  to  all  the  chief  export- 
ing ooantrios,  except  France,  And  it  is  certain, 
that  compared  witn  the  enormous  political  inter- 
ests at  stake,  the  extensive  financial  arrangements, 
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and  the  railway  speculations  on  hand,  the  loss  of 
100,000/. ,  in  onier  to  prevent  any  considerable  rise 
of  prices  in  France,  was  a  most  insignificant 
matter. 

But,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  how  the  particular 
operation  we  have  described  could  efifect  such  a 
purpose  ? — ^how  importations  of  grain  into  England 
would  contribute  to  the  low  prices  desired  in 
France  ?  A  close  examination  of  the  subject  will 
show  that  it'  was  not  only  a  very  ingenious,  but 
even  the  only  practical  mooe  of  accomplishing  such 
an  object.  The  more  obvious  and  direct  way 
would  have  been  no  doubt  to  import  foreign  grain 
direct  into  France  ;  but  then  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  high  import  duties  rendered  that 
impossible,  while  the  importation  of  it  into  Eng- 
land, and  the  depression  of  prices  here,  to  what- 
ever extent  they  were  a4|(ed  upon,  had  necessarily 
an  immediate  effect  upon  the  markets  in  France. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  to  our  readers  that  France  has 
furnished  this  country  with  more  wheat  and  flour 
than  any  other  country  during  the  last  three  years. 
It  is,  moreover,  our  nearest  source  of  foreign  sup- 
ply. The  markets  of  France  have,  therefore,  been 
subjected  to  an  influence  from  Mark  Lane  as  im- 
mediate and  direct,  as  the  markets  of  Norfolk, 
Lincoln,  or  the  north  of  England  are.  Keep  down 
the  London  markets  to  a  certain  rate,  and  exporta- 
tion from  France  is  no  longer  possible.  Let  the 
London  markets  rise,  so  that  it  will  answer  to 
send  grain  from  France,  the  French  markets  will 
immediately  follow  those  of  London.  Considering, 
then,  the  fiscal  regulations  of  France  and  England, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  most  effective  means  of  influ- 
encing the  French  markets  is  by  depressing  the 
London  markets. 

For  these  and  for  other  reasons,  we  are  there- 
fore disposed  to  think  that  these  mysterious 
operations  have  been  animated  rather  by  the 
spirit  of  M.  Fould  than  by  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

The  important  practical  consideration,  however, 
which  arises  from  the  state  of  matters  which  we 
have  described  is,  that  the  corn  market  has  been 
for  some  time  past,  and  still  is,  placed  under  the 
artificial  depression  of  forced  transactions  at  a 
great  loss  to  those  engaged  in  them.  How  long 
they  may  be  continued,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but  if  there  is  really  a  deficiency  of  corn  in  Europe 
— an  opinion  which  begins  to  gain  ground — the 
more  consumption  is  now  encouraged  by  low 
prices,  the  more  marked  must  the  rise  of  pnces  be 
hereafter. 

From  the  Examiner,  13th  Nor. 

WHAT  THE  EARTHQUAKE  DID,  AND  WHAT  IT 

WAS  LIKE. 

Ix  Lancashire  the  earthquake  stopped  the  clock 
of  ^Ir.  I5eaucamp  of  Bootle.  It  hewildered  a 
gentleman  in  Toxteth  park.  It  rattled  the  wooden 
rings  on  the  bed  of  Mr.  Wood,  of  Lord  street, 
Toxteth  park,  made  people  jump  out  of  bed,  and 
a  youno;  woman  creep  under  her  bed.  It  shook 
and  made  clatter  all  the  earthenware  of  Capt. 
Greig.  It  rocked  to  and  fro  the  bed  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
and  smashed  his  soap-box  to  pieces.  At  Worces- 
ter it  set  the  bells  jingling,  the  fire-irons  rattling, 
and  upset  candlesticks  and  other  articles.  In  Ire- 
land, at  Merrion,  a  gentleman  was  nearly  thrown 
out  of  his  bed,  his  dressing-table  was  violently 
agitated,  and  his  dressing-glass  and  other  articles 
rattled  together  and  displaced.  At  Newbridge  a 
lady  was  thrown  from  her  bed.  At  Howtn  a 
scientific  gentleman  dreamt  that  the  end  of  the 


world  had  come,  and  on  awaking  found  himself 
lying  on  the  floor,  having  been  pitched  out  of  his 
bed. 

At  Kilbride  a  house  rocked,  and  a  bed  pitched 
like  a  ship  at  sea,  the  clock  stopped,  but  jugs  and 
basins  did  quite  the  contrary,  *^  danced  a  fearful 

Jig  J 

So  much  for  its  doings,  the  whole  upshot  of 

which  seems  to  have  been  the  utter  demolition  of 

Mr.  Pierce's  soap-box. 

Now  for  what  it  was  like. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  of  Gloucester  place.  Edge  hill, 
thought  it  was  a  cat  which  had  knocked  down 
something  upon  the  floor.  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Seaforth, 
thought  something  had  fallen  on  the  floor  above. 
To  Mr.  Chadbum,  of  Lord  street,  it  appeared  as 
if  a  very  heavy  person  was  walking  across  the 
room.  Air.  Wooa,  of  Lord  street,  thought  the  boy 
who  sleeps  in  the  room  above  had  fallen  out  of 
bed.  Captain  Greig,  the  head  constable,  took  it 
for  a  burglar  and  cidled  for  an  ofllcer  to  take  it  np. 
Mr.  Pierce,  of  Great  George  street,  also  took  it 
for  a  housebreaker,  but  found  it  had  not  stolen 
anything.  A  gentleman  at  Kilbride  thought  some- 
body had  jumped  out  of  bed  overhead. 

We  derive  all  these  statements  from  an  article  in 
the  Daily  News  of  Thursday.  The  mistaken 
notions  certainly  do  no  honor  to  the  earthquake  : 
and  as  it  was  taken  for  a  cat,  for  a  corpulent  per- 
son, for  a  boy  falling  out  of  bed,  for  a  thief  break- 
ing in,  so,  now  that  the  alarm  has  been  created,  a 
cat  knocking  something  down,  a  fat  body  moving 
about,  a  boy  falling  out  of  bed,  a  burglar  vnrench- 
ing  a  door,  will  bo  apt  to  be  taken  for  nothing  less 
than  an  earthquake. 

The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Can  we  wonaer  that  the  land  quakes  at 
this  juncture,  when  a  Derby  ministry  is  in  power, 
and  a  free-trade  Parliament  is  assembling?  The 
landed  interest,  by  its  own  account,  is  so  shaken 
that  the  soil  may  well  sympathize  with  it,  and 
quake  at  the  prospect  of  this  session. 

On  the  day  of  the  earthquake  we  learn  these 
ominous  facts : 

The  planet  Mercury  was  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter, 
and  Venus  nearly  so  with  Pallaa.  The  sun  in  seven- 
teen degrees  of  Scorpio,  and  the  moon  iu  sixteen  de- 
grees of  Libra,  or  nearly  so. 

Mercury  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter  denotes  the 
alliance  of  commerce  with  the  ruling  power.  The 
sun  in  Scorpio  augurs  somn  signal  stinging  ingrat- 
itude, or  bitter  perfidy.  The  moon  in  Libra  indi- 
cates some  moonshine  measure. 

The  earthquake  was  felt  in  parts  of  London. 
A  gentleman  sleeping  at  Grosvcnor  gate  dreamt 
that  the  whigs  were  breaking  into  the  cabinet, 
and  awoke  under  the  awful  impression  that  the 
world  was  at  an  end.  A  noble  lord  in  St.  James' 
square  thought  democracy  was  breaking  into  the 
Constitution,  and  called  lustily  for  the  police. 
Everything  in  his  cabinet  is  upset,  ana  dis- 
ordered. 

A  right  honorable  champion  of  the  landed 
interest,  Mr.  Christopher,  when  he  heard  the 
noise,  thought  it  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  wheat 
in  Mark  lane,  and  the  awful  sound  seemed  to  him 
like  the  murmuring  of  farmers,  only  it  did  not 
last  so  long.  He  can  only  resemble  the  way  in 
which  things  shook  in  his  room  to  the  tottering 
and  &lling  of  prices  and  rents  under  free  trade. 
His  firm  conviction,  indeed,  was  that  there  had 
been  a  lall  of  another  shilling  a  quarter,  and  that 
everything  was  coming  to  the  ground. 


DUD  THOMSON  S   TRAVELS   IN    THE   WESTERN   HIMALAYA. 

From  the  Spectator.  sort  of  reftuie,  is  carried  in  small  baskets  to  the  fields, 

THOMSON'S      TRAVELS     IN     THE     WESTERN  ^^'''tilij^aflPtlf  t^e'JS^Thand.'^CW 

HIMALAYA.*  iiionallj  the  field  has  had  a  previous  ploughing, bat  it 

fy               i.    ^*   *u^r    * fi.u^-^*.-^     I-   ^ ^  is  more  usually  just  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  b<en 

\  isiBLE  nature  18  the  feature  of  these  travels  among  j^^  ^^^  ^^^  harvesting  of  the  previous  crop, 
the  Western  and  Tibetan  ranges  of  the  Himalaya.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ha^  bee„  J^^^^  i^  is  ploughed 
Dr.  Thomson  was  the  medical  member  of  a  mission  j^to  the  land.  The  plough  is  usually  drawn  by  a  pair 
sent  to  those  regions  in  1847  by  Lord  Hardinge,  of  bullocks,  and  is  formed  entu^ly  of  wood,  tiie  front 
apparently  for  geographical  purposes  ;  he  was  as-  part  bein«  blunted  and  hollow.  Tlie  ploughshare,  a 
sociated  with  two  scientific  companions  ;  they  were  sharp  and  hard  piece  of  wood,  is  passed  through  the 
attended  by  trains  of  native  porters  ;  and  though  hollow,  beyond  which  it  projects  several  inches.  This 
population  is  scarco  in  those  elevated  regions,  they  movable  piece  of  wood  does  the  principal  work,  and 
mostly  lodged  in  villages ;  occasionally  they  reached  is  easily  replaced  when  it  has  sustained  injury.  After 
towns  or  the  monasteries  of  the  Buddhist  priests,  **>«  ploughing,  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  the 
while  Dr.  Thomson,  after  he  had  separated  from  ^^^  is  then  harrowed.  The  harrow  is  a  framework 
nis  companions,  was  compelled  to  winter  at  Is-  of  wood,  weighted  with  stones,  bat  without  spikes  ;  or 
kardo.  Yet,  although  he  must  have  been  brought  ^^'l  t^a^d;  weighted  ;  or  occasionally  only  a 
into  daily  c^nt^ct  .^ith  men  and  generally  with  l^r^^^liy^LTbT^^^  rstsTat 
sfcranffo  men,  the  account  of  his  loumeys  is  most  ^^^^  ^  breaking  with  his  feet  the  clods  which  would 
singukrly  bare  of  incident  or  pictures  of  Mimated  otherwise  be  too  bulky  to  be  crushed  by  it  The  har- 
nature  human  or  animal.  Botany  is  hiB  first  sub-  rowing  is  repeated  till  the  soil  is  reduced  to  a  suflicient 
iect,  the  plants  observed  during  the  day's  march  fineness :  an  operation  which  is  much  facilitated  by 
being  fully  enumerated  ;  his  second  is  the  general  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  field  is  then  laid 
appearance  of  the  country  passed  over  ;  his  third  out  into  small  square  beds,  for  convenience  of  irriga- 
18  geology  and  meteorology,  the  glaciers  and  snow-  tion,  and  water  is  supplied  to  it  at  intervals  through- 
beds  of  the  higher  mountains  receiving  a  good  out  the  summer. 

deal  of  attention.     Anything  beyond  these  three  ^j,^  bareness  of  the  narrative,  as  regards  thoee 

topics  IS  casual,  and  briefly  dismissed.    The  two  ^^^j^^^^  ^y^^^^  ^  necessary  to  give  vanity  and  in- 

most  stnking  general  descriptions  occur  at  Mardo;  te^t  to  long  descriptions  of  nature,  is  in  a  great 

bearing  testiniony  to  the  advantage  of  residence  to  ^^„^  ^^f„     ^  the  fact  that  the  volume  is  aa  it 

a  traveller.     One  relates  to  partridge  sporting  in  ^^^  ^  recast  blue  book.    Dr.  Thomson  originaUy 

the  Himahiya.  proposed  the  pubUcation  of  his  official  report,  but 

I  was  invited  bv  the  Thannadar  of  Iskardo  to  be  he  was  advised  to  change  that  form  hr  the  present 

present  at  a  huntmg  party,  which  he  had  arranged  volume.     We  think,   however,   that    his  genius 

for  the  capture  of  the  chakor  or  painted  partridge,  by  rather  inclines  to  the  matter  of  fact ;  for  the  most 

surroundiug  a  spot  of  ground,  in  which  these  birds  singular  or  stupendous  scenery  fails  to  excite  him 

are  numerous,  with  a  ring  of  men,  who,  approaching  beyond  a descnption, perfectly  accurate, but  rather 

from  all  directions,  gradually  form  a  dense  circle  of  tame. 

perhaps  a  hundred  yards  in  diameter.    When  the  This  peculiarity  ia  of  less  conseqnenoe  in  Dr. 

partridges  are  disturbed  by  a  horseman  in  this  enclos-  Thomson's  work  than  it  would  have  been  among 

ure,   they  naturally  fly  towards  the  Uving  waU  by  ^^^^  common  landscapes,  fit)m  the  overpowering 

which  they  are  surrounded.    Loud  shouts,  and  the  oharacterof  the  scenery  through  which  he  travelled, 

beating  of  drums  and  wavmg  of  caps  and  c  oaks,  turn  jj.^  ^^  ,      ^^j^^    imongthe  upper  valleys  of 

them  back  and  they  are  driven  from  side  to  side,  till  ^    g^  .   ^    ^^^      ^  ^y^.    ^{^^^^     xhe 

at  last,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  stupid  from  the  T  .  Tl    i*    /.  u  tl     r       j  T*       ir    u        au 

noise  and  confusion,  they  sink  to  the  ^und,  and  height  at  which  he  found  himself  above  the  sea 

allow  themselves  to  be  caught  by  hand.    The  scene  varied  from  several  thousand  to  upwards  of  eighteen 

was  a  very  striking  one.    The  spot  selected  was  a  deep  thousand  feet.     In  the  valleys  there  were  scenes  of 

dell,  full  of  rocks,  but  without  trees.    The  sport,  how-  cultivation  if  not  of  beauty,  and  on  the  slopes  of 

ever,  did  not  seem  so  successful  as  usual,  six  or  eight  the  mountains  forest  and  varied  vegetation  ;  but 

birds  only  being  captured.    The  chakor  is  an  extreme-  stem  and  stupendous  grandeur  was  the  general 

ly  common  bird  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  characteristic,  sometimes  passing  into  overwhelm- 

and  indeed  throughout  Tibet     In  winter,  when   the  ing  solitude  and  desolation.     The   impression  of 

hills  are  covered  with  snow,  they  are  to  be  found  in  height  and  magnitude  was  in  some  degree  the  eflfect 

great  numbers  close  to  the  river,  even  in  the  immedi-  ^f  knowledge  or  association  ;    the  highest  luoun- 

ate  neighborhood  of  the  villages  ;  and,  in  general,  ^j„g  springing  from  a  range  or  table-hind  higher 

when  approached,  they  lie  very  close  among  the  crev-  ^j^^  ^  other  place  on  the  globe  except  the  Andes, 

ices  of  the  stones.  rpj^^  concomitant  grandeur  of  magnitude  might  be 

This  sketch  of  the  agricultare  is  informing,  and  owing  in  some  degree  to  a  similar  cause,  since  the 

not  without  interest.  absolute  greatness  of  those  mighty  masses  cannot 

be  token  in  by  human  eyes.     A  similar  remark 

The  return  of  spring  set  the  whole  population  of  the  applies  to  that  officina  fluvium  ;  no  one  has  yet 

district  to  work  in  their  fields  ;  and  both  in  Rendu  traced,  or  possibly  ever  will  trace,  the  glaciers  that 

and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Iskardo,  I  had  an  oppor-  ^^  ghrouded  in  the  recesses  of  Himalaya.     But 

tunity  of  sccmg  the  mode  ^"^^^^  *^J^  P^<>^^f«  ^  the  desoktion  of  their  desert  places,  where  man 

agriculture  are  carried  on.     As  soon  as  the  ground  is  ,.      i^  »  t.               l  i.  i.          *•         -i.!^  u*  ^    ^^a 

clear  of  snow,  the  manure,  which  has  been  accumu-  ^'^^.  »»^«*  "P^"  ^^?*  ^«  ?^"/««  ^'f  ^  him,  and 

lated  during  the  preceding  year,  consisting  of  tfie  con-  nothing  of  life  is  found  save  birds,  or  the  Ravelling 

tents  of  the  cowhouse  and  stable,  mixed  with  every  merchant  greedy  of  gain,  or  the  philosopher  eager 

after  knowledge,  is  absolute   and  overwhelming. 

*  Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet  ;  a  Narrative  of  a  This  is  an  eai'ly  picture  ;  the  approach  to^he  Pa- 
Journey  though  the  raountaina  of  Northern  India,  during  rang  pass,  and  the  pass  itself,  in  longitude  78"^  and 
the  years  1847-8.     By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.  D.,  P.  L.  S.,  latitude  about  32i°. 
Assistant-Surgeon  Bengal  Army.     Published  by  Beeves 
and  Co.  A  stony  ravine,  elevated  about  17,000  feet,  waa  tkie 
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place  selected  for  our  encftmpment  A  small  stream, 
supplied  by  a  patch  of  snow  a  little  way  above,  trickled 
down  under  the  angular  grave).  The  ascent  had  been 
extremely  iktiguing,  because  almost  without  intermis- 
sion ;  and  we  were  glad  of  rest  on  reaching  that  eleva- 
tion. During  the  day,  however,  I  ascended  a  ridge 
of  rugged  rocks,  which  rose  above  our  tents  to  a  height 
of  more  than  500  feet,  being  desirous  of  ascertaining 
to  what  elevation  I  should  find  vegetation.  An  Alsine 
was  common  among  the  gravel,  with  two  small  plants 
which  were  not  in  a  determinable  state  ;  and  pn  the 
rocks,  to  the  highest  level  to  which  I  succeeded  in 
ascending  (probably  17,600  feet),  the  little  Allardia 
continued  to  occur  occasionally.  The  range  afforded 
a  good  view  of  the  mountains  round.  The  range  to 
the  north,  which  we  had  still  to  cross,  lay  in  a  semi- 
circle behind  ;  to  the  east  was  the  continuation  of  the 
ridge  by  which  we  ascended  ;  and  a  deep  hollow  lay 
to  the  west  Rugged  rock  everywhere  met  the  view. 
The  slates  which  alternated  with  the  limestone  were 
so  very  brittle  that  they  everywhere  formed  piles  of 
angular  fragments,  which  filled  all  the  hollows,  and 
formed  a  sloping  talus  against  every  precipice.  The 
view  was  one  not  to  be  forgotten,  its  desolation  far 
surpassing  any  conception  of  waste  and  utter  barren- 
ness which!  could  have  formed. 

During  the  whole  day  I  was  never  free  from  a  dull 
headache,  evidently  caused  by  the  great  elevation. 
Rest  relieved  it,  but  the  least  exertion  brought  it  back 
again.  It  continued  all  evening,  as  long  as  I  was 
awake,  and  still  remaineil  in  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
when  I  rose  soon  after  daybreak  to  prepare  for  the 
journey.  A  few  paces  took  us  beyond  the  shingly 
ravine  in  which  we  had  been  encamped,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ascent  was  throughout  over  loose  an- 
gular fragments,  the  debris  of  the  cliffs  on  the  right 
Under  the  latter  we  passed,  winding  round  the  side 
of  the  semicircular  bay,  till  we  got  to  about  its  centre, 
when  the  ascent  became  excessively  steep  and  toil- 
some. The  exertion  of  raising  the  body  was  very 
fatiguing,  and  the  last  few  hundred  yards  were  only 
accomplished  after  many  pauses.  A  few  large  patches 
of  snow  lay  in  hollows  along  the  road  ;  but  up  to  the 
very  crest  of  the  pass  there  was  no  trace  of  perpetual 
snow,  nor  even  any  continuous  snow-bed. 

The  summit  of  the  Parang  pass  is  a  narrow  ridge, 
covered  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  To  the  north  lay 
a  large  field  of  snow,  sloping  downward  at  a  very 
gentle  angle.  In  this  direction  the  view  was  limited 
within  two  miles  by  steep  rugged  mountains,  which 
closed  in  on  both  sides.  To  the  right  and  left  also, 
the  pass  was  overlooked  by  ridges  close  at  hand.  The 
only  direction  in  which  a  distant  view  was  obtained 
was  south,  where  the  mountains  beyond  the  Piti  river 
were  beautifully  seen  ;  from  the  great  elevation  at 
which  we  stood,  their  summits  were  everywhere  in 
view  ;  their  elevation  was  surprisingly  uniform,  and 
the  whole  range  was  capped  with  snow.  The  moun- 
tains close  at  hand  presented  much  the  same  appear- 
ance as  I  had  seen  from  the  rocks  above  our  encamp- 
ment the  day  before. 

I  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  has  an 
elevation  of  18,500  feet,  at  a  quarter  before  eight  in 
the  morning. 

The  most  interesting  pafisaees  in  the  book  are 
those  which  relate  to  tne  glaciers,  snow-beds, 'and 
their  influence  upon  rivers.  Dr.  Thomson  is  her© 
obliged  to  enter  into  more  circumstantial  partica- 
lars,  and  there  is  action  in  the  evident  movement 
and  the  visible  dissolution  of  the  mighty  masses. 
This  picture  is  from  Sassar,  latitude  35°,  longitude 
77r. 

When  I  had  reached  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  the 
passage  was  not  difficult  About  a  quarter  of  its 
width  on  each  side  was  occupied  by  blocks  of  stone  ; 
the  centre  was  almost  entirely  ice,  extremely  irregular, 
and  here  and  there  a  little  fissured.    The  pathway, 


which  was  only  marked  by  the  footsteps  of  two  men 
whom  I  had  sent  the  day  before  to  select  a  place  for 
crossing,  at  one  time  ascended  to  the  top  of  a  ridge 
of  ice,  at  another  descended  into  a  deep  hollow.  At 
the  time  I  crossed  (about  eleven  a.  m.)  numerous 
streams  of  water  had  begun  to  flow  in  furrows  on  the 
surface  of  the  ice.  The  whole  width  was  close  upon 
half  a  mile,  and  on  the  north  side  I  ascended  a  steep 
moraine  similar  to  that  which  I  had  previously  de- 
scended. 

From  the  top  of  the  bank  on  which  the  moraine 
rested,  a  second  glacier  came  in  sight  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile.  My  exploring  party  reported  that  they  had 
been  unable  to  find  a  point  at  which  this  glacier  could 
be  crossed,  and  as  from  the  appearance  of  the  moun- 
tains behind  I  felt  certain  that  after  crossing  it  I  should 
only  arrive  at  a  third,  I  did  not  long  persevere  in  try- 
ing to  find  a  passage,  but  descended  to  its  extremity, 
in  order  to  see  whether  or  not  I  could  walk  round  it, 
as  it  did  not  appear  to  enter  the  water.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  it  spread  out  in  a  fan-shaped  manner  to 
the  width  of  at  least  a  mile  ;  perhaps,  indeed,  much 
more,  for  ns  I  failed  in  getting  round  it,  I  was  unable 
to  ascertain  precisely.  At  its  south-east  corner,  wher# 
it  was  nearly  a  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  a  con- 
siderable stream,  white  with  suspended  mud,  was 
rushing  out  from  beneath  an  arched  vault  of  ice,  even 
before  sunrise.  To  avoid  fording  this  icy  stream,  the 
margins  of  which  were  thickly  frozen,  I  crossed  with 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  an  angle  of  the  end  of  the 
glacier.  On  its  surface  I  found  several  small  moraines, 
which  had  sunk  down  into  grooves  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
deep,  and  had  therefore  been  invisible  from  the  outside. 
Further  progress  on  the  ice  was  stopped  by  clifiii 
which  were  not  accessible  without  ladders,  so  that  I  had 
to  descend  to  the  bank  of  the  Shayuk.  I  walked  along 
between  the  ice  and  the  river,  till  my  advance  was 
stopped  by  the  glacier  fairly  projecting  into  the  water 
in  such  a  manner  that  I  could  not  see  anything  of 
what  lay  beyond.  The  icy  wall  being  quite  inacces- 
sible, I  could  not  get  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier 
to  attempt  to  advance  in  that  way  ;  nor  could  I  ford 
the  river,  which  was  very  deep. 

The  terminal  cliff  of  the  glacier  varied  in  height 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet,  and  a  talus  of  large  stones 
lay  in  front,  evidently  deposited  by  it.  Indeed,  while 
I  was  there  I  saw  several  small  stones,  which  projected 
from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  drop  out  by  the  melting  of 
the  ice  in  which  they  were  imbedded.  Many  cavities 
were  seen  in  the  ice,  from  which  large  stones  must 
have  dropped  out  no  longer  ago  than  the  day  befbre, 
and  the  stones  which  corresponded  in  size  to  them 
were  seen  lying  close  at  hand.  Before  I  left  the  front 
of  the  glacier,  the  heat  of  the  sun  having  become  con- 
siderable, rapid  thaw  had  commenced  ;  rills  of  water 
trickled  down  its  face  in  every  direction,  and  the  sound 
of  falling  stones  was  to  be  heard  on  all  sides.  Now 
and  then  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  cannon  was 
heard,  causea,  as  I  supposed,  by  the  fall  of  a  veijr 
large  boulder  from  one  of  the  smaller  glaciers,  which 
stopped  abruptly  at  the  top  of  the  high  cliff  of  allu- 
vium. 
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It  rains — ^how  it  rains  ! — 

A  pleasant  rain  this  is. 
For  I  'm  with  my  love. 

And  fiist  shower  the  kisses. 

With  rain  comes  the  lightning, 
When  storms  break  above  ; — 

So  blaze  from  thine  eyes,  dear, 
The  lightnings  of  love ! 

JBut  it  thunders — it  thunders  !— 

Mv  dove,  I  mnst  fly, 
Por  here  comes  your  mother  ; — 

Good-by,  love — good-by  ! 


DUO  RE7£LA.TI0NS   OF   SIBERIA. 

from  tha  Bpgcuior.     loD  both  lidaa.  liis  mfirm,  debitltktod  bodj  requiriag 

EEVBLATIora  OT  SIBEBU.'  |  "'JS'SS.'Sin  t^  ™  n.«w-.bll»-bWbrf.  u 

BmsD  Urn  obrion.  dr.asr,.ble,  of  .  -to.  "  ■PP«™'.  'J.;™'""  '«*;.''?«';S  "°  SJliS 

y.       ,  '     -^^        ...      r°     .  ,  J  .,  Bunenofr :  and  it  fell  down  on  dib  aboQiderfl,  reacbmcr 

cWte,apr.m.ti««tntoof  Mcwy,ttndth«sep^^^^^^  ^I^^,      Hb,  (kce -a«  «oe«.iiely  pale. 

mUon  frum  family  and  frien^  ties,  eiile  «  Si- '^^  i^^^^t^ough  ilwereswoUen  ;  Ihelastreof  hit, 
benu,  aocoriiing  to  theso  revelations,  by  no  means  g„gg  „^  dimmed,  and  their  old  fire  quenohBd.  As 
comes  up  to  the  recelyed  notion.  It  may  ba  that  he  law  us  enter,  his  lips  and  eyes  trembled  contnl- 
p'atiludo  or  apprehension  has  restrained  the  pen  aitely,  betraying  a  strong  inward  emotion.  We  per- 
i>r  the  authoress,  and  the  certainty  that  what  she  ceival  that  iie  tried  to  speak,  and  conid  not.  He 
WHS  writing  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Russian  ,  then,  by  a  moTemeot  of  his  hund,  made  us  o.  sign  to 
censors ;  or  it  is  possible  thiit  exile  to  Siberia,  liico  approuh  his  sent,  to  enable  him  to  shake  hands  with 
other  evils,  is  more  supportnble  in  reality  than  ua.  There  were  bnt  two  of  ns  in  his  room— Miss 
eipecltttion,   and   that  the   Russian   government   Josephine  and  myselC 

really  wishes  to  make  its  victims  as  comfortable  as  I  }^  fortimately  happened  that  at  that  moment  the 
may  be  when  once  transported  to  that  desolate  ■^l*"'*'  "  "V""  ^^  P^?:"J  ^^'^.  "hioh,  alss  '  was 
re^on.     At  all  events,  the  estabiished  autocracy  '  ""f  '."f  °"''°"'  condHion  ;  and  we  could  see  that 

-=.;  ,  -  I  ■    r         II         1.      .     -.r:    only  the  excess  of  emotion   deprived  his  paraljted 

of  the  c«ar  shines  out  in  favorable  contrast  with    ^J     ^^  ^^  ^  ^^P  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^. 

die  more  uncertain  und  violent  despotisms  of  |  ^^  j^j^  ^.p^^i„„_  ^^1^^  ^„.  ^^,  ^„,^,^ 
France  and  Austria.  A  state  prisoner  of  the  lat-  [^  us_  ^,,  n^  withoat  difficulty,  jct  with  per- 
ter  power  would  hardly  be  aQowed  to  publish  nn  '  feet  presence  of  mind. 

•<»ount  of  his  imptiaonmont  in  the  Austrian  do-  Hearing  that  our  destination  wo*  Bcreiov,  n  place 
minions ;  and  "  Napoleoi:  III."  has  too  much  of  known  to  him,  having  himself  resided  thoi-e  fourteen 
the  notnu  homo  to  have  reached  the  self-satisfied, nioaths,  he  recommended  us,  when  we  arrived,  to 
height  of  imperial  dignity  which  permits  to  its  take  lodgings  at  his  former  landlady's,  where  be  said 
subjects  neither  personal  censure  nor  praise.  "°  "'■"■■'''  '^  — fi-^-w-     m-  t'i"i  *->  ~s-.n~  n. 


Eve  Feiinska,  the  authoress  of  these  volumes,  as 
we  are  informed  Ijy  her  editor,  is  a  Palish  married 
woman  of  Runily,  who  was  implicated  in  some 
olMrtive  conspiracy,  about  183T,  and,  after  two 
years'  detention  and  trial,  was  condemned  to  exile. 
Of  bar  alleged  crime,  accusation,  trial,  guilt,  or 
ir  nothing ;  the  topics  most  uat- 


ihouM  be  oomfortuble.  He  tried  to  r 
with  respeot  to  Bereiov  and  the  discomfbrta  of  that 
plsoe,  and,  perhaps  thiului^  we  should  be  rrightened, 
Uuded  the  siugle-hsKrledness  aud  hospitality  of  ita 
inhabitants. 

This  coniersation  he  maintained  with  a  difficulty 
painfol  to  witness.     We  were  obliged  to  gather  .what 
he  intended  lo  come;,  more  from  his  geaticulations 
„  •         ,   ,      .  "id  the  moTeroenlB  of  his  lips  than  ftum  the  words  tie 

una  to  a  patriot  and  a  lady  are  passed  by  in  a  nttered.  For  some  time  we  went  on  tolerably  wefl  ; 
mlenco  more  significant  thau  words,  fjho  begins  ;  but  at  last  the  colonel's  bcultiee,  exhausted  by  his 
her  narrative  with  her  start  from  Kiov,  in  JIarch,  Efforts,  began  to  flag.  He  still  went  on  speaking  ; 
1839 ;  gives  an  account  of  her  Journey  thence  to  '  bat  we  could  not  help  observiog  that  imaginnlitiu 
Tobolsk ;  and  her  final  departure,  after  detention  oarried  him  back  to  the  shores  of  the  Tagus  and  the 
by  the  thaws  of  spring,  to  the  most  northern  city  banks  of  the  Seine,  tie  stage  of  his  pnst  militarj-  ci- 
olSiberia,  BoreMV,  where  her  exile  in  SiUria  was  P'oi"-  He  »!'"'  nsi^ted  that  we  could  obtain  at 
passed.  As  reguHs  what  may  be  called  politics,  Beraiov  plenty  of  watermelons,  grapes,  oranges,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  word,  beyond  praise  of  the  rciru- , »  ''"T'y  of  deliomns  fm.ts,  whi^  we  knew  were  not 
hitions  of  the  hfgher  chiU  of  Russian  officers  for  fhe  ^■'^f'"""'  '*"™'  ^"^  "^^  ""  P"^""  °'  ""'"  S""" 
benefit  of  the  conn  try  and  the  people  ?"d  censnps  |  '^.^  o(,n,ersation,  fram  its  character  and  the  di- 
of  their  inferiors  for  the  nianner  in  «;hich  the  good  ^y^^  ,(  had  ^^n,  aflect«d  me  painfully.  I  was  at 
intentions  of  their  superiors  are  b.iffled  by  prcju-l^  jogg  jj^^  ^  abridge  it  otherwise  than  by  taking 
dice, ignorance, selfishness, ond  corruption.  Whenieaye  of  our  unfortunate  compatriot;  who,  on  per- 
we  consider  what  Kve  Felinska  was,  and  what  her  '  ceiving  our  movement,  grasped  our  hands,  and  eon- 
real  feelings  must  be  towards  the  system  which  |  tinned  uttering  beecechingly  with  his  palled  t(»gae, 
has  blottwf  out  her  oounlry  from  the  hoolt  of  no- 1 "  Pray  slay— still  longer — longer  !"  Bnt,  ap[ir«- 
tions,  and  punishes  patriotism  as  a  crime,  this  i  bending  leot  the  e^t  of  our  protracted  interview 
prudent  reserve,  if  more  respectable  to  all  con-  should  prove  injurious  to  the  colonel's  health,  we  left 
cenied,  is  equally  melancholy  with  the  blosphem-  '"■"■ 

oua  adulation  which  follows  the  French  president.  Notwithstanding  the  extent  of  Madame  Felin- 
Still  something  peeps  out.     This  intfimew  with  a  I  ^,  ^^  ^^^  «^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,,^1^,^^  ^^ 

(«ce  celcbratc'a  l-ole  «-hich  took  p^^^^  ^^^  appe^ir,  to  have  seen  but  little,  at 

hns  the  curtain  of  baffled  hopes,  broken  health,  ,^j  ^j,^  ^n^  but  little,  of  the  actual  condition  of 
and  darkened  reason.  ,  ^^^^  ^^jj^^^     g^^^  ^  ^  difficult,  not  to  say  im- 

During  one  of  my  walks,  being  acoompanled  by  possible,  that  surveillance  would  appear  to  be 
some  friends,  I  paid  a  visit  lo  Colonel  Severin  Kriy-  almost  oominsl.  The  banished  occupy  themselves, 
Muowaki.  He  was  a  poor  invalid  ;  both  bis  feet  are  visit,  and  in  short  live  according  to  their  moons, 
]iar»lyied,  and  he  never  quits  his  chamber.  One  of  much  as  they  would  do  if  at  home.  That  is,  if 
our  company,  M.  OtiufVy  I'ietrasikiewici.  preceded  us  u,aT  have  money,  they  spend  it  as  they  please :  or 
to  apprize  the  colonel  of  our  approach  ;  and  we  waited  jf  ^  have  none,  they  can  follow  any  occupation 
m  an  outer  room  whde  his  nurse,  a  Oerman.  prepared  yjgj^^^g^  ^'^4^  At  Tobolsk  and  Bcre- 
ror  our  reception.  „,,,„„,     „,    „™j     iov,  out  authoress   engaged   apartments,   bon^t 

In  about  a  qunrtcrof  an  hour  tlie  colonel  wssready    „     '..  ,    .    .     '■^3      ■  .i    ,     -     ,    j-__    .l. 

to  receive  us;  and,  being  ushered  in.  we  (bund  him   (j'™'.'"".   '°»^e'*^'  "°^.  ""J^^,   includingtho 
sitting  in  a  deep  arm-chair  a  ta  Voltaire,  propped  up  I  Ruwian  officers,  as  she  might  have  done  in  Para 
^  ^  '^    '''™    ""lor  London.     The  sontoes  of  her  income  are  not 

»  Revelations  of  Siberia.  By  a  Banished  I*dy.  Ed-j''^''"-  The  government  allovrance  to  a  Tartar  Kh«Il 
ited  by  Colonel  Laoh  Ssyima,  Aatbor  of  "  Letters  on  Po-  was  equivalent  to  tenpenca  a  day  :  a  sum  insoffi- 
Uod,'>  Ac.,  A«.  In  two  VDlsmea.    PablishadlvCiribiun.lcient  to  maintain  dic^ity  or  stvle,  but  annarantlj 
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I  IB  the  lemoter  tenons 

The  appearance  and  chanetoriBtics  of  the  ooan- 
try  are  among  the  moat  remarkable  traits  of  the 
work,  and  from  their  noreltr  and  euggeetivenew 
not  the  looat  intereeting.  The  dittnct  of  which 
BerezoT  ie  about  the  central  point,  has  its  frontier 
two  thoueand  milas  and  upwards  from  the  princi~ 
pal  town,  and  contains  but  iGAeen  thousand  luhab- 
itantB.  Roads  there  are  noae  ;  in  winter,  oom- 
muQication  takes  place  between  Tobolsk  and 
BerezOT  along  the  froxen  surface  of  the  riTem,  and . 
far  the  few  months  of  summer  ia  carried  do  b;  | 
water.  The  native  tribes  of  Ostiaka  and  Somoieds  I 
live  in  a  state  little  abore  that  of  the  Eeqaimaoi. 
The  few  Bettlemonts  are  on  the  banks  of  rireni  ; 
as,  indeed,  it  is  onlj  b;  means  of  them  that  inter-  | 
oommunicatioQ  can  take  place,  fur  even  in  winter- 
time anypeiaou  who  attempted  to  travel  across 
the  inow,  would  inevitabljDe  starved  or  froien, 
and  in  summer  would  find  the  route   impaaaable. 


and  cultivated  like  exotics.  Flesh  of  some  kind — 
Bs  fish  and  eatne,  captured  or  bartered  from  tha 
Ostiaks ,  and  more  rarely  butcher's  meat — is  the 
principal  food ;  the  excessive  cold  preserriag  it 
throughout  the  ^ar,  for  iu  the  height  of  summer 
icc-ceTlare  keep  it  ftozea.  This  summer  is  abort ; 
snow  ia  not  got  rid  of  till  the  end  of  Maj,  and 
hoar  frosta  at  night  begin  in  Julj.  Spring  there 
is  none  :  what  is  the  end  of  the  "  sweet  season"  in 
happier  climes,  produces  at  Berezov  masaea  of  melted 
snow,  mud,  slush,  and  streams  of  running  water. 
This  was  a  sight  at  the  latter  end  of  May— tlie 
writer  using  the  old  stylo. 

The  IStli  [24th]  of  Kla;  was  one  of  (he  great  days 
of  the  ;ear  in  our  little  communilj.  The  diobe  of  ice 
on  the  Soawa,  wluch  had  previouslj  been  immoTable, 
and  despite  the  increased  volume  of  currents  beneath, 
anil  the  deluge  of  waters  above,  blocked  up  the  river 
with  ila  froien  masses,  at  last,  after  bo  long  braving 
the  flhooka  of  the  hostile  elements,  gave  way,  and 
begau  to  move  with  all  its  atupendouB  bulk  north- 
ward, carrying  everything  before  it. 

Graduilly,  before  our  ejee,  the  different  localities 
began  to  change  with  the  moving  ice  ;  the  rood  over 
the  river  to  Tobolsk  planted  on  both  aides  with  green 
cedar  branches,  the  various  paths  trodden  across  the 
ice  by  human  steps,  the  holes  cut  for  fishing,  and 
those  for  the  use  of  the  cattle,  and  which  were  fenced 
around  with  branches  of  fir  and  larch,  looking  like  eo 
many  beautiful  green  bowers  on  a  wliitc  plain — all 
these  objects,  on  which  our  eyes  had  been  accuslooied 
to  dwell  with  delight  during  the  winter,  now  broke 
up,  and,  with  slow,  ^lent,  and  aolema  motion,  set  out : 
on  their  diBtant  pilgrimage.  i 

This  migratioD  to  distant  regions,  of  things  bo  ' 
familiar  to  us,  and  which  we  had  no  hope  of  ever 
seeing  again,  had  something  in  it  peculiarly  mourn- 
ful ;  and  the  objects  themselves,  as  though  respond- 
ing to  our  feelings,  seemed,  by  tbdr  lingering  move- 
ments, to  depart  with  regret,  still  murmuring  to  us 
their  eternal  farewell.  Thus  it  fores  always  in  this 
world.  Everything  is  transient,  ami  all  m  turn  pass 
away. 

The  whole  pock  of  the  ice,  with  its  paths,  and  pits, 
and  branches,  suddenly  halted  lower  down  the  nver, 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  verst  from  Bereiov,  where  a  i 
sharp  angle  impeded  the  current ;  and  here  it  seemed 
to  bid  Ds  a  reluetant  adieu.  Prompted  by  I  know  | 
not  what  lootive,  I  walked  to  the  spot,  and  (bit  de-  ' 
lighted  to  behold  once  more  each  weU-remembered  j 
objeot.  Not  until  some  hours  had  elapsed  did  the 
huge  pile  take  another  start,  and  pass  away  forever.  | 
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The  olooa  of  the  day  saw  the  river  free,  and  its  bloe 
waves  Boating  tiaaqniUy  lod  proudly  along,  wUfaDitt 
encountering  any  obstaete. 

BerezoT  itself,  communicatbg  by  water  with 
Tobolsk  and  the  Northern  Oeean,  is  a  plaos  of 
aome  trade  in  Gsfa  and  fun,  and  of  some  jollity,  in 
winter-time  especially,  when  the  reindeer  ooma 
home,  and  draw  sledge-parties  about.  Soow  nad 
intense  &0Bt  make  a  orm  toad  everywhere ;  in 
warmer  weather  even  the  town  itself  would  not  b« 
paasable  to  a  bstidioos  Imdoner. 

The  banks  of  the  ntta,  on  wluch  the  town  is  bnilt, 
are  elevated.  The  soil  is  sandy,  and  the  sbeelt  ate 
always  dirty  and  muddy,  even  doring  the  greattM 
BDmmer  heat.  On  the  surboe  of  the  mud,  however, 
during  summer,  a  dry  incrustation  is  formed  i  bat 
woe  to  the  person  who,  trusting  in  its  apparent  soHd- 
ity  and  firmness,  should  venture  to  direct  his  nnlbr- 
tunate  feet  on  it,  as  the  deceitfiil  crust  would  break 
under  htm,  and  he  would  have  hard  work  to  emerge 
from  the  quagmire  beneath. 

Communication  fron  one  house  to  another  is,  there- 
fore, not  easy  ;  and  boards,  large,  long  wooden  planks, 
and  round  stems  of  whole  trees,  are  tud  aenw*  tiie 
streets,  to  facilitate  it.  In  some  places  we  observed 
pools  of  clear  water,  too  deeti  to  be  ever  dried  ap. 
Ihese  pools  are  honored  by  Um  InhabitantB  with  ^e 
appellation  of  oiera,  or  lakes. 

In  our  towns  such  a  wretched  state  of  things  wotitd 
never  be  tolerated  ;  for  wbat  inhabitants  wonld  like 
to  have  their  houses  built  In  streets  which  are  impas- 
sable for  any  vehicle  !  But  here  this  Inconvenience 
is  of  no  importance.  During  the  whole  gammer  we 
did  not  see  one  carriage  pass  tbrongh  the  Mreels. 
there  are  no  wheebi,  no  carts,  no  boisea  ;  and  there 
are,  of  coarse,  no  roods.  In  town,  all  communica- 
tions between  the  inhabitants  are  eSscted  on  nrat.and 
out  of  its  precincts,  by  boats  on  tha  river. 

The  paucity  of  information  respectinf;  tha  con- 
dition of  exiles  in  Siberia  will  prohahlv  at  first 
disappoint  the  reader.  When  this  feeling  is  got 
over,  the  volumes  will  be  found  interesting,  from 
their  picturea  of  a  country,  people,  and  atate  of 
society,  new  te  the  Ikiglish  of  this  generation. 


bis:  an  Egyptian  Pilgrimage.  By  J.A.St. 
Jobs.  2  vols.  Longman  &  Co. 
Mr.  St.  Jobn  has  writteo  many  and  pleoaont 
volumes  on  Egy^t — Totumes  to  be  read  with  {»oflt 
even  after  Curtia  and  Kinglake,  Wilkinson  and 
Warburton,  have  done  their  best  to  fill  the  mind 
with  imaeea  of  tha  cloudless  sin',  the  bnmin^ 
lands,  and  the  fertilizing  river  of  that  land  of 
youthful  wonder  and  learned  speculatlou.  He  has 
told  the  teles  of  love  and  adventure  with  which  the 
faithful  while  away  the  Ramadan — discussed  the 


.  .  of  the  Nilotio  ValleT, 
ihnn  the  Delta  to  Wady  Haifa.  Bia  present  vol- 
umes are  difierent  from  all  that  have  gone  befuro 
them.  Mr.  St.  John  has  this  time  "  had  a  dream 
which  waanot  oil  a  dream."  He  has  seated  him- 
self, BO  to  speak,  on  a  broken  ctdnmn  in  the  temple 
ofKaniak,  and  passed  ia  thoo^t  away  to  ^e 
malm  of  sbadawa-^naking  for  himself  an  African 
"  mntety."  Ja  Amt,  "  Isia"  is  an  attempt  to 
idealizB  tbe  resatts  of  leading,  observatioa  aod  re 
flection  on  theooantarof  tbe  Pyramids. 

Like"NfleNote«,''^"I 
— piotaniof  K 


te  Pyramids. 
"  Fnb"  is  a  book  of  pictoiM : 


teOa 


I    rHjUKlMAUl!:. 


as  to  aty\B  and  literary  art ;  md  he  himHslf  beet  Judges,  and  Ihe;  appear  upon  the  whole  do  \em 
ths  reader  that  it  is  "  the  deposilory  of  all  oontenled  than  th«r  aistera  of  FranVe»t»n.  Be^ea, 
■>»^iWD  beet  feelings  and  moat  carefullv-fomied  their  geclusion  is  not  aoahaolute  as  we  imagine.  I  have 
opinion*."  Though  called  a  pilgrimage,  the  work  ^^^  respecUble  men  and  their  wives  going  out  to 
isleasanairatiTeftianaconrewwn:— ftreport,noi  !P?"*  the  ejening  pleaaantlj  in  the  fields  between 
w  muoh  OQ  the  Nile  land,  ila  hiatory  and  mjatery  '■  ,  '"*  ""^  Shoubrs,  fonnmg  litlle  group*,  hnt  not  to 
aa  on  tbo  moral  and  intellectual  results  of  trayel  ;  'Z  T"        "hi?  P«^^  , '»"="»"7-    ^'7,?'? 

to  and  fro  about  the  fcmous  stream,  and  its  not  '  °°!;i!j?"':!' „^S.^  'i'  "PPff.  ?i"**i'^"''' 
,      -  T*    I         .^  i    1     ^  »       ...  I  ererTwnere  sacnoee  the  heart  and  its  b»t  aQectiooa 

'««^'««"1^J^;''»Pt'  r^'«'^''*r"^  ■'^P^d'' "'»'"'"?  ;  but  were  probablj^^k^^ 
MMiEgjptian"SentmientalJouraev"  It  would  or  what  are  calledl  in  the  Eastf  little  merehants,%i: 
be  nseless,  therefore, astbereaderwiU  understand,  tremely  oomfbrtable,  and,  as  weeiprraait.wemodo. 
to  write  an  analytic  essay  on  "1m8."  t^ich  awork  At  any  rate,  if  mirth  bo  a  criterion,  they  were  aa 
stands  on  its  own  peculiar  conditions — and  can  bt  i  happy  as  Greeks,  for  they  talked,  Uughed,  related 
exhibited  only  in  extract.  We  shall  best  fulfil  out  stories  and  anecdotes,  smoked,  dranksherbet,  and  ate 
dutv  to  author  and  reader  by  intioduciae  them  tci  sweetmeats  and  all  sorts  of  delicacies  with  much 
e»cn  other  with  little  or  no  prelimiDai^  donrish.  greater  gusto  than  the  same  number  of  princes  and 
On  the  African  mystery  of  the  &)binx  Mr.  St.  princesses  in  the  sombre  North.  Again,  when  I 
John  has  an  opinion  of  bis  own ;— the  which  ht  •'«'*«d  the  Mosque  of  Flowers,  I  saw  at  ]e«t  four  or 
pntB  Ibrth  as  follows.—  '  ^"'  l>"n<lr«l  womEn,  many  of  them  of  the  highest 

rank,  distributed   through    the    rarious    aiElw,   in 

What  the  Egyptians  signified  by  this  mnbalica)  '  pleasant  little  gronpa  seated  on  carpets,  some  sewing, 
figure,  seems  not  to  t>e  eiaetJy  decided,  f  think  it  I  others  sackling  their  children,  others  talking  and 
was  the  Qrpe  of  womanhood,  iu  which  power  ii  en-  '  '^usbing,  or  eating  and  drinking,  while  their  slavef 
grafted  on  beauty  and  gentleness.  This  they  repre-  I  stood  round  in  attendance.  As  I  waa  dressed  tike  a 
sented  by  a  Homao's  boe,  neck,  and  bosom  terminal-  'Turk,  they  bestowed  no  more  attention  on  me  than 
log  in  the  body  of  a  lioness,  not  in  fieroe  or  Tialent  '  ou  any  other  person.  So  I  gated  on  Ihem  at  my 
action,  but  in  eternal  repose.  This  is  the  nature  of  leisure,  while  I  aflected  to  be  regarding  the  architeo- 
-  ths  pasdve  principie,  wUoh  receiyes  within  ilaelf  the  ture,  the  eolots  of  the  punted  windows,  and  tbi 
germs  of  lile,  and  quickens  and  brings  them  to  per--  materials  of  the  pavement.  Even  in  the  bazaars, 
(eotuHi,  without  any  external  manifestaUon  of  energy,  when  not  too  strictly  attended,  the  Muslim  women 
Possibly,  also,  the  Egyptians  meant  to  insinuate  that ,  sometimes  venture  to  converse  with  strangers.  Bending 
though  Uie  female  sex  is  placed  as  our  companion  ,  forth  their  soft  voices,  at  first,  perhaps,  from  behiud 
upon  earth,  it  ia  never  anderstood  by  us.  but  will  re-  their  veils,  but  as  the  dialogne  warms,  throwing  theae 
main,  like  the  aphini,  an  enigma  to  the  day  of  doom,  j  aside  for  a  moment  and  exhibiting  their  beauty,  as 
However  this  may  be,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  'be  moon  flashes  tfom  behind  a  cloud.  One  day,  as  I 
approiimstjon  of  sphinx  and  pyramiJs  was  not  alto-  was  examining  some  linen  fbr  a  tnrhan,  a  Tarkish 
gether  accidental.  The  straager  and  the  traveller  '  Isdy,  who  had  likewise  oome  to  purchase  finery,  ad- 
who  approaeb  might  learn  from  the  myslio  figure  t>e-  I  dressing  me  quite  in  a  bmiliar  tone,  sud,  "  That,  0 
neath  the  rocks,  that  around  him  all  was  symbol  and  stranger,  will  not  suit  you  ;  but  this,"  touching  soma 
allegory,  and  that  if  he  could  not  read  the  riddle  of  '  Manchester  muslin  as  shs  spoke,  •'  will  look  Tery 
its  existence,  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  interpret  the  handsome,  though  the  fcshion  now  is  to  wear  the  Fei 
most  abstruse  of  all  symbols  on  the  sacred  mount.  In  plain."  The  ice  being  thus  unceremoniously  broken, 
all  ^es  there  has  been  an  esoteric  philosophy,  a  doo-  "e  continued  talking  on  a  variety  of  totuet,  though 
trine  and  language  confined  to  the  few,  and  even  now,  the  female  slave  who  attended  her  displayed  numerdul 
th^  who  as  travellers  journey  oier  Che  surface  of  the  ligna  of  angeror  alarm.  But  the  mistress  Was  notto 
.  earth,  must  veil  a  portion  of  their  discoveries  behind  '>e  checked.  The  rare  opportunity  of  convermng  with 
an  otiscure  terminology.  When  perfect,  the  sphinx,  1 1  Frank  having  presentea  itself,  she  was  resolved  t4 
in  ^  likelihood,  formed  the  crown  of  Ef^ptian  an.  ""•^^  the  meet  of  it,  and  went  on  chatting  and  lan^ 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  majestic  in  the  dusky  ing  for  a  fliQ  hour  at  least  As  she  put  several  quee- 
head,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  buried  goddess,  emerg-  tions  to  me  respecting  the  females  of  Europe,  I  ven- 
(og  from  beneath  the  souds  ;  and  if  we  contemplate  tared  to  inqmre,  in  my  turn,  into  the  internal  eoonomj 
the  outline  of  the  features,  and  restore  what  centuries  ,  nf  the  harim,  respecting  which  she  disclosed  to  me 
have  mutilated  and  marred,  we  shall  probably  bate  a  i  M>°e  curious  pArticnIats,  Ailly  cuifinned  afterwards 
perftet  type  of  Ibe  beautiful  as  it  existed  in  the  mind  by  more  than  one  Levantine  matron  at  Alexandria, 
of  the  Egyptians. 

I     Of  course,  w«  foresee  an  objection  on  the  part 

Mr- St.  John  takes  his  gallantry  with  him  as  a  .jfthe  "strong-minded"  to  such  evidence  being  re- 
robe.  Every  woman's  face  is  to  biro  beautiful—  ,»ived  in  court.  But  leaving  Sir.  St.  John  to 
every  wouinn'a  voice  sofV-every  woman's  heart  settle  this  puint  with  the  successors  of  Margaret 
pure.  Good  fortune  seems  to  attend  soma  travel-  Puller  as  he  can— we  will  introduce  our  readers  to 
lere;  or  perhaps,  after  nil,  it  is  only  good  liumor  n  banquet  partaken  of  or  imagined  i)j  Mr.  St.  John 
and  a  disposition  to  take  things  at  their  best.  in  true  Egyptian  fashion  ; — 

Ifthe  reader  would  like  to  liave  this  traveller's 
view  of  the  great  questionof  female  life  in  the  East       In  Ihelombs  of  Eilithyias  there  is  a  picture  repre- 
— about  which  women  are  so  fieroe  in  New  York    renting  abanquet,  which,  properly  studied,  may  serr* 
and  ao  indiKrent  at  Grand   Cairo — here   it  is  in  I  to  justify  one  of  our  Tiieban   achievements,  which, 
black  and  whiCo  : —  I  with  the  reader's  permission,!  will  describe.    Nothing 

can  be  mora  certain  than  that  the  Egyptians  were  in 

We  imbably  fbrm  a  thise  conception  of  the  life  of  the  habit  of  making  themselves  merry  in  tombs.  Even 
the  harim,  misled  by  writers  who  suppose  its  inhabit-  I  ,'it  their  most  gorgeous  feasts  (hey  introduced  and 
ants  to  be  swayed  by  a  ^tom  of  ideas  difierent  from  passed  from  guest  to  guest  the  figure  of  a  mummy, 
that  which  really  prevails  among  them.  My  own  und  converted  it  into  a  motive  for  feeding  luiurionsty 
opinion  ia,  that  they  are  quite  as  happy  as  the  rest  of  ujid  drinking  deep.  "  Enjoy  yoorscl  vcs  while  yon  may/" 
thdr^aex,  otherwise  nature  would  not  have  given  per- .  iras  the  injunction  of  tlie  mimic  corpse,  "tor  to- 
petuily  to  the  inslituUon,  which  seems  quite  as  suit-  |  monuw  you  may  be  like  me."     Without  having  lb* 


slighleal  iJca  of  imitating  these  philoBophicftl  ganlle-  l  enting  men,  whom  Ihey  probably  find  difficult  of  di- 
luen,  we  resolved  Id  enjoy  a  grand  diniier  in  the  ^estion.  Just  befbre  oar  irriTsl  an  Arnb  girl,  who 
Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and,  lo  render  the  entertainment  had  descended  to  the  Nile  fbr  water,  was  just  atooping 
more  complete,  ourhcat  invited  a  company  of  dancing-  Lo  fill  her  pitcher,  when  a  crocodile  struck  her  with 
girls,  to  amuse  us  by  their  performances.  The  aepul-  '  tiis  tail,  and,  tumbling  her  info  the  river,  walked  off 
ciire  consisted  of  a  suite  of  apartments,  several  of  with  her  into  his  don,  where  he  devoured  her  at  his 
them  lufly,  with  many  rows  of  immense  pillars,  which  ■  leisure.  Out  of  revenge  for  such  praotices  we  en- 
Bupporled  the  weightof  the  mountain.  When  lighted  Jeaiored  to  get  some  crocodile  steaks  for  breakflwst ; 
up  at  night  with  Inmps  and  wai  tapers,  these  halls  '  but,  after  firing  at  them  incessantly,  found  it  to  be  of 
of  death  assumed  a  splendid  and  mysterious  appear-  no  avail,  and  ultimately  wedeparled  from  the  land  of 
ance,  their  dimensions  being  go  great  aato  leave  some  the  Pharaohs  without  hating  once  tasted  that  delicaoy. 
portion  of  them  always  enveloped  in  shadow.  The  '  But  en  ravanche,  as  our  neighbors  say,  we  shot  and 
liable  was  laid  out  between  the  columns,  with  strings  I  ate  a  siksak,  the  crochilos  of  Herodotus,  a  sort  of  gen- 
of  small  lamps  suspended  in  festoons  overhead.  The  tieman-in-waiting  on  the  crocodile,  about  which  his- 
dishcs  were  numerous,  theeovers  of  silver,  the  decant-  lory  and  tradition  lell  strange  stories.  What  they  say 
era  of  cut  crystal,  and  all  the  other  appurtenances  '  is  this — that  the  crocodile  being  too  much  addicted  to 
such  aa  the  old  subjects  of  Ramesea  might  have  en-  '  live  in  water  with  his  jaws  open,  allows  a  number  of 
vied.  What  the  delicacies  consisted  of,  Heaven  knows.  '  leeches  to  creep  down, his  throat,  where,  vigoronsly 
Disguised  by  the  cookery  of  the  Eaat,  I  may,  fcr  aught  iiicking  his  blood,  tliey  prove  eitremelj  iroublesome, 
lean  tell,  have  that  night  eaten  a  crocodile.  It  is  '  Against  tbeseenemies,  however,  he  finds  a  bithftil  ally 
certain  that  the  wood  of  coffins  was  burnt  in  the  in  the  siksak,  which  as  soon  as  he  perceive!,  he  opens 
kitchen  to  boil  our  vegetables,  among  which  were  hia  delicate  mouth,  and  the  bird,  rendered  bold  hyin- 
Lirge  cauliflowers,  the  most  delicious  I  have  ever  atinct,  leaps,  like  another  Curtlus,  into  the  gulf,  not 
tasted.  Wines  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  sparkled  to  be  swallowed  up,  however,  but  to  swallow.  He 
on  the  board,  and  the  guests,  full  of  health  and  ani-  I  kills  and  devours  the  leeches,  and  then,  hopping  out, 
mal  spirits,  forgot  they  were  carousing  in  a  sepulchre,  receives  the  thanks  of  the  crocodile.  Sometimes,  this 
and  laughed,  and  joked,  and  aang  joyous  songs,  I  lumbering  animal,  getting  sleepy  during  the  prooen, 
as  if  Egypt  had  been  restored  to  political  and  social  mechanically  closes  hia  jaws  so  as  to  deprive  his  little 
vitality,  and  we  had  motto  celebrate  the  happy  event,  friend  of  air  ;  upon  which,  extending  his  wings,  fur- 
Tfere  and  there  in  the  background  were  large  painted  nished  with  sharp  spikes  on  the  tops  of  the  shoulders, he 
coffins,  in  which  several  Egyptian  ladies  awaited  the  '  wounds  the  crocodile's  throat,  and  reminds  him  that  it 
revolution  of  the  Great  Year.  Had  it  occurred  that  is  his  business  to  be  civil  For  the  truth  of  the  story 
night,  how,  on  lifting  up  their  embroidered  wrappers  I  will  not  answer,  but  certain  it  is  that  these  birds 
and  painted  eoffin-lids,  would  they  have  been  startled  have  the  sharp  spike  on  the  wings,  and  that  I  seldom, 
to  behold  a  number  of  barbarians  from  the  north  perhaps  never,  saw  a  crocodile  without »  siksak  stand- 
drinking  champagneat  their  bcd'sfeet  1  .  .  Presently  ing  close  beside  him  on  the  sand,  evidently  within  hia 
the  Awalim  and   Ghawaii  entered  from   a  distant   reach,  but  without  hij  exhibiting  the  slightest  desire 


chamber,  where  (liey  also  had  been  regaling  tbi 
selves.  It  appears  to  be  generally  believed  that  these 
girls  drink  brandy  before  commencing  their  perform- 
ances, and  in  many  cases,  perhaps,  they  may,  though 
I  must  do  them  the  justice  ta  say  they  never  did  so  on 
any  occasion  when  they  eihibitcd  before  me.     They 


molest  or  injure  it  The  bird  is  about  the  aiie  of  a 
dove,  beautiful  of  plumage,  and  very  good  eating. 

A  feature  of  thesB  volumes — wliich  would  bo 
bighly  objectionable  on  the  score  of  Art  io  a  reg- 
'      Dnmitive,  but  is  no  agreeable   varietjbere, 


mfiued  themselves  to  coffee,  and  trusted  to  their  !  in  tbe  midst  of  word  painting  and  speculation — 
health  and  animal  spirits  to  can-y  them  through  the  '  the  telling  of  stories.  Byron  snjs  of  Bon  Bunting 
physical  efforts  which  constitute  in  most  cases  alarge: — "  When  he  find  naught  to  saj  he  swore."  Jlr, 
portion  of  their  dances.  In  the  present  instance  two  gt.  John  does  better :— when  he  has  nothing  ■pu- 
young  and  elegantly-formed  Ghawaii,  havUg  reduced  tjcuiju,  „„  hand,  he  tells  a  story.  He  inventa  chnr- 
iheir  costume  to  a  dress  of  gauie,  and  buckled  a  (^tors  in  order  to  get  stories  out  of  thorn— his  iin- 
broad  girdle  about  their  waists,  to  enable  them  to  go  agination  seeming  t«  revel  in  tales  of  "  lovo  and 
without  injury  through  <!'«  "olent  efforts  sometimes  ^f^^^,  „  a,„/^f-  these  episodes  are  pretty  and 
renuired  bv  the  nature  of  their  performances,  stepped  ,      „  ,  ,.  .    ,,  ..  t  ■  li      .t  "^      '       j 

eAard,  and  con.menced  a  pant^imeof  which  I  cST-  I  "?."  ^^^,  ^-""f  ""  '^^^^  to  Whten  the  pa^  and 
noteipectthatmydescriptionwillcon.eyanadeq.mte!™l'eTellieroi.dM.  One  of  them,  a(Ur  rejecting 
idea.  The  story  of  the  piece  maybe  related  briefly,  .superfluous  passages,  we  will  quotofont*  touohmg 
.\  jealously- watched  princess  has,  by  the  eiercise  of  a  j  eunplicity  : — 

ihoUB.and  ingenious  arts  contrived,  at  length,  to  whilclravellinginthedaysofslagtMioacheathrough 
trmm^h  over  the  p«  ,cy  of  "'«  ".^"'"■/"j  ™J"?,.-  '  Derbyshire,  and,^for  the  Zke  of  !n^ng  a  ci^r. 
interMCw  wiUi  her  lover.     Bae  is  nrst  seen  waiting      .    ,  ^  ^.^    ^    j^,         j  observed,  on 

anxiously  for  hjs  approach  she  nses  from  Che  divan.  «  ^^    ^         mammellated  hill,  three  magnifi^t 

she  EC*s  to  the  lattice,  she  hsUns  she  tu  ns  pale,  she     ,      ^       ^^.J  ^      ^      ^-     ^     ^        j 

trembles.    Hone  then  takes  the  place  of  despair     her  ,'  /^  With  the«  elms  was  oon- 

clieeta  are  flus-hed  she  sings  to  herself  a  song  o  Clove  ;  !  _,^^  ^  ^^^^^^  tra'iition,  which  the  coachman  re- 
a  footstep  IS  h«.rd.  the  lover  appear,  hey  utter  an  .  ,^,^  ^  ^^  j^,^  along— Many  years  ago,  there  was 
ejchvmation  of  joy.  and  rush  into  each  other  s  arms.  ,  ,„^,,i,ere  in  the  neighborhood  on  old  family,  which 
Wo  oro  tempted  to  throw  in  a  bit  of  natural  '  P^sased  a  fine  catafe,  and  a  manaion  rather  moro 
liisb-ryinthortjleorthoseimsginationsandcon-   than  suitable  to  its  dimensions.     Pond  of»l;<>""='l 

j-     -  '    ■'  ^^  splendor,  the  several  heirs  to  the  estate  exhibited  one 

icssions  .  ,  i^j^gj,  n|,mt,j|.  the  same  taste,  making  all  sort  of  sncri-  ■ 

Sir  James  Brooke  informs  mo  that  the  alligators  of  fices,  in  order  to  vie  with,  or  outdo  their  neighbors, 
Ikirueo  will  kill  men  and  swallow  them  whole  ;  and  i  and  burdening  their  paternal  acres  with  debt,  which 
lie  says  tliat  his  people,  on  ripping  one  open,  found  in  could  only  he  liquidated  by  suocessivesales  of  portions 
hir  <<toiiiacli  a  poor  Dyak.  very  little  the  worse  for  of  the  estate.  The  houae  was  quite  in  the  old  style, 
keeping,  who,  with  his  vest  and  canvas  trowsers  on,  irregular,  spreading,  heterogeneous,  because  built  at 
hiid  lain  in  that  strange  cemetery  for  upwards  of  n  i  different  epochs,  by  persons  of  disBimihi,t  tastes,  who 
fortnight.  The  crocodiles  of  Egypt  are  more  delicate  1  never  pulled  down  anything,  but  went  on  adding 
in  their  tastes,  for  though  they  will  devour  chlMrsn,  wing  to  wing,  and  room  to  room,  till  there  was  in 
or  even  women,  they  seem  to  enterbun  an  objeolion  tc  IconrMof  time  created  a  perfect  wildcrneaa  of  opart- 
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ments,  turrets,  corridon,  galleries,  and  staircsiice.  I  MerrTfieldg  bded  bf  degrees  from  Ihe  memorj  of  meat 
At  lengtli  it  feU  into  the  haiuls  of  k  iridow,  irith  three  persons.  But  there  is  aJirnyg  a  Bmall  elms  that  Iotn 
BOD),  irho,  at  the  period  of  their  Other's  death,  were  .  to  remember,  and  these  nsed  to  go  to  the  hill,  capec- 
merelads.  Their  mother,  avomao  of  Btat«t;  manners  iail;  in  spring,  and  watch  the  leaves  put  forth  and 
but  affectionate  heart,  being  incapable  of  managing  clothe  the  naked  boughs  once  more  with  Terdu'e. 
the  small  farm  to  which  the  estate  had  nan  been  re-  ,  Yeur  after  year  they  fancied  that  before  antninu 
duoed,  engaged  a  man  to  act  as  a  sort  of  steward  ;  should  again  crumple  op  Ihoso  leaves  and  strip  them 
but  he,  matead  of  feithfally  performing  his  duly,  took  one  by  one  from  the  branches,  and  tnrn  them  red  and 
advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  the  wii^w  to  preoipi-  '  yellow,  and  blow  them  about  recklessly  with  its  froien 
lata  her  and  her  children  more  deeply  into  poverty.  '  breath,  the  youths  who  planted  them  might  return, 
Ai  was  natural,  she  clung  to  the  old  mansion,  now  i  now  hardy  and  weather-beaten  men,  lo  unite  the 
for  the  moat  part  dihipidated,  and  stripped  of  its  hand  of  friendship  beneath  their  increasing  shade. 
piotures  and  funiilure.  Her  name  contrasted  strik-  But  the  trees  still  grew  and  Ihey  came  not,  and  the 
ingly  with  her  situation  and  prospects  ;^ — it  wafl  neighbora  and  friends  who  wntchoii  the  growth  of  tho 
Marryfleld,  which  to  a  stranger  would  have  suggested  elms  grew  old  and  dropped  one  by  one  into  the  grave, 
the  idea  of  a  blithe  woman,  favored  by  fortaue,  and  '  and  still  tiie  trees  grew  and  became  green  etery 
full  of  inbr«d  contentment.  .  .  Well,  under  this  |  spring,  and  red  and  gold  eiery  autumn,  and  the 
mother's  eye  the  three  l>oys  grew  up,  and  as  they  memory  of  the  brotliers  was  transfunnvJ  into  a  tradi. 
grew  she  faded.  From  her  they  bad  derived  life,  from  tion,  and  the  'tillage  youths  and  maidens  used  to  come 
her  they  hod  derived  all  the  knowledge  they  possessed  ;  and  sit  down  on  a  summer's  evening  under  the  elms, 
ibr  the  dishonesty  of  the  steward  left  them  not  tho  ,  and  tJilk  of  the  three  brothen  who  left  the  neighbor- 
msons  of  education,  and  at  length  it  became  neceasa-  ^  hood  when  their  futhen  and  mothers  were  young,  or 
17  tbr  them  to  subsist  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  |  before  tbey  Were  bom.  Every  day, as  theati^;e-coach 
Merryfiold  Court  was  sold,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  1  passed  on  the  road  to  Derby,  some  stranger  remarked 
prooeeda  coDsumed  by  hereditary  debts.  One  Geld  I  the  siie  and  corioos  position  of  the  trees,  and  heard 
ftCter  another  followed  the  mansion,  and  still  the  tide  from  the  coachmnn  the  tradition  of  their  planting,  bo 
of  111  SUooess  set  in  strong  against  them.  To  crown  that  of  those  who  read  this  narrative,  many,  if  not 
^,  their  mother  was  seiwd  by  hor  last  illness,  with  |  most,  will  be  familiar  with  the  fbcts.  It  is  said  (Init 
whkh  death  came  obviously  hand  in  hand.  The  three  this  may  be  apocryphal),  that  two  generations  aCler 
■one  stood  around  her  bed,  endeavoring  to  repay  by  |  the  planting  of  the  elms,  a  lady,  young,  beautifol, 
manly  tendamess  and  care  the  love  and  aniieties  of  though  somewhat  swarthy,  appeared  in  the  neighbor, 
twenty  years.  A  ray  of  joy  and  satisfaction  gleamed  !  hood  of  Uerry&eld  Court  She  arrived  in  a  carriage, 
over  this  closing  soene.  Her  voice  hod  not  yet  lost  and  put  up  at  the  inn,  and  witlwut  making  the 
all  its  power,  and  in  sweet  and  touching  oocents  she  slig)il«sl  inquiry,  or  even  so  much  as  alluding  to  the 
gave  tbem  her  counsel  and  her  blessing.  .  .  Shortly  tradition  of  the  trees,  went  to  the  top  of  the  bill  and 
alter  their  mother's  death,  the  brothers  found,  on  sat  there  alone  for  many  hours.  Seveml  montha 
looking  into  tb^r  affairs,  that  nothing  was  left  them  afterwards  a  name  was  observed  cnt  ^iutly  on  the 
but  the  hill  on  which  the  three  elms  you  noticed  on  bark  of  the  largest  tree,  but,  if  any  purpose  was  in- 
passing  now  stand.  They,  therefore,  cunsulled  to-  tended  to  be  answered  by  it,  it  was  not  oocomplithed, 
gather,  and  determined  to  sell  it,  and  with  the  pro-  '  tor  the  name  oonld  not  be  deciphered.  To  tins  boor, 
ceeds,  whatever  they  might  be,  to  travel  to  three  !  tberefcre,.the  fete  of  the  Slerryfirids  remains  involTed 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  hope  that  the  same  in  impenetrable  obscnrity.  But  the  elms  are  there 
influence  might  not  pursue  them  all,  but  that  out  of  1  yet,  lofty,  branching,  full  of  sap  nnd  vigor,  unotm- 
the  three,  one,  at  least,  might  be  prosperous,  and  be  ;  scioua  of  the  melancholy  a.^?ociated  with  them  ;  un- 
able in  age  or  sickness  to  provide  for  the  other  two.  1  mindful  of  the  hands  by  whi[:h  they  were  planted, 
niey,  therefore,  took  a  silver  cup,  the  last  remnant !  and  insensible  to  the  intense  yearning  of  Ifae  hesit 
of  their  family  plate,  and,  filling  it  with  wine,  repaired 'with  which  those  three  brothers  often  luined  thur 
at  night  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  they  sat  I  thoughts  towards  tbem  from  dictant  lands.  Tlu^ 
down  and  drank  it,  and  made  merry  together.  They  continue  to  be  agitated  by  the  bneie,  and  reD-uhed 
then  took  three  young  elms,  mere  iwedlings.  and  by  the  rains  and  dews  of  heaven,  as  if  they  had  been 
planted  them  in  the  earth,  and  formed  a  litUe  fence  planted  to  comuiemomte  some  propitious  event,  the 
about  them,  and  s.iid  lo  each  other  : — "When  the  birth  of  some  IbHunnto  child,  or  the  nnicn  of  tita 
lost  link  that  hinds  us  to  the  soil  of  this  countn  hearts  mode  to  be  united,  nnd  to  shed  happinua  over 
shall  he  broken,  we  will  shake  hands,  and  depart  each  a  whole  district.  Bat  the  elms  have  a  repnlntion 
in  a  different  direction.  For  ten  years  we  will  stmg-  throughout  the  whole  oountry,  and  have  given  to  ^e 
gle  with  the  world,  after  which,  if  »e  are  still  llvine,  'eminence  on  which  they  stand  the  name  of  "TuaEE- 
we  will  return  to  this  hill,  and  here,  under  the  shade  j  Tbec-Hill." 

of  the  trees  we  have  planted,  will  renew  our  brotherly  j  ,,     o^    r  u  e -j     • 

affection,  and,  if  it  maybe,  build  up  again  the  fbrtones  '  Our  roadeiB  and  Mr.  St.  John  are  nowfmrly  m- 
of  our  house.  The  earth  is  spacious,  and  the  chances  troduced  lo  each  other;  and,  having  done  our  duty 
of  litfe  are  innnmernble.  Possibly  then ,  we  may  find  u  literer;  masters  of  the  ceremonies,  we  must 
fortune  more  propitious  than  she  has  been  to  the  iesTe  them  to  improye  the  ucqnitiutanco  a»  they 
Merryfields  for  many  gcneratious  ;  and,  if  not,  why  !  beet  can.  Those  who  bsTe  been  interested  in  the 
then  we  shall  meet  where  our  mother  awaits  us,  happy  leitiftctB  alreacly  mode  will  on  turning  to  the  orig- 
in this,  that  in  fiithllilly  perfbrming  her  bidding,  wo  I  ina)  sources  find  much  more  in  the  some  style — 
have  fulfilled  thefirstoraflhumanduties,"  .  .  When  j^n^  „!  bettei^in  "Isis  :  n  Pilerimaee,"  From 
the  Merrj-fields  had  sold  the  mammellated  hill,  winch  ,1,^  dream  of  Amenti,  with  its  Vision  of  Isis— 
they  did  on  condition  that  the  trees  they  h^d  planted  ^^Jj^|,  „  ^^^^  Tolumes— we  would  have  quoted 
should  never  be  cut  down,  they  djiappenrrf  from  the  ,,  ^  ;  5^  OuenM  spiritualitj,  but  that  a  frog- 
pace  of  then-  birth,  and  divided  and  went,  it  was  .  ij  j  ■•  L°  .-  f  .  j  r  .1,^ 
never  kwwn  whither.  One  wna  supposed  to  have  »<«"  '?"'<*  ^''  "'  "J'^"'*-  .I""tead  of  thw,  we 
directed  his  course  to  the  New  World,  Smother  to  In-  §■«  "■  introductory  sonnet  written  by  Mr.  Patrick 
dia,  wWIe  a  third  continued  somewhere  in  Europe,  to  Scott  as  a  preluding  note  to  the  Tolumes  :— 
thrive  as  he  best  might  among  the  inflnencei  it  our 
decaying  civilimtion.  But  these  were  mere  eoujse- 
tores.    Meanwhile  the  elms  grew,  and  the  netghbora       How  wai  thf  throM  exalted,  boaiy  la 

watched  tbem  at  first  with  a  strong  interest,  4<'B<'l'  ^' "'  ■" '""  ' 

H  yeiure  rollod  by  this  intact  decreaeed,  Uicl  Om  ^ 
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Between  the  goals  of  Hme  I  see  thee  stand 

Flush'd  from  set  suns,  and  pointing  with  thy  hand 
To  dawning  day,  when  the  old  ourse  shall  be 
Lifted  from  oflf  thy  spirit,  and  on  thee 

Shall  rest  thy  first-born  aspect  of  oommand. 

*T  is  not  enough  for  thee  to  lie  reclined 

By  that  blue  stream,  in  faded  robe  that  shrouds 
The  skeleton  of  Power,  *neath  purple  skies — 

Thouy  who  didst  erst  build  up  thy  solemn  mind 

To  such  high  faith,  that  round  its  top  the  clouds 
Floated,  dim  shadows  of  a  creed  more  wise. 

To  Mr.  St.  John's  poetical  and  very  suggestive 
fantasia  on  this  theme  we  can  confidently  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 


From  the  Spectator. 

STATE   PAPERS  RELATING   TO  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY.* 

Upwards  of  twenty  years  have  passed  since 
William  the  Fourth  appointed  a  commission  for 
'*  printing  and  publishing  State  Papers.'*  It  is 
fourteen  years  since  we  noticed  the  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes  of  the  series,  embracing  part  of  the  reign 
uf  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  treating  of  the  affliirs  of 
Scotland  and  the  Northern  Borders.  The  six 
quarto  volumes  now  before  us  contain  a  selection 
of  correspondence  relating  to  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  same  monarch's  entire  reign,  extending  from 
loOD  to  1547  ;  though  the  date  on  a  title-page 
commences  with  147o,  one  document  going  back  to 
Edward  the  Fourth  and  a  few  to  Henry  the 
Seventh.  The  number  of  papers  is  1474  ;  and  the 
six  volumes  extend  to  upwards  of  four  thousand 
pa^es,  exclusive  of  a  **  vocabulary"  and  two 
elaborate  indexes  of  persons  and  places,  which  oc- 
cupy nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  more. 

As  regards  skilful  selection,  careful  editing,  and 
necessary  information  in  the  form  of  notes,  suffi- 
cient to  smooth  difficulties,  yet  without  any  parade 
or  overdoing,  the  editor  has  left  little  or  nothing 
to  desire.  IJut  we  adhere  to  our  former  opinion, 
that  the  commissioners  have  printed  on  far  too 
large  a  scale  for  any  useful  purpose ;  tliough  a 
lavish  outlay  is  more  justifiable  on  original  papers 
relating  to  a  turning-point  of  modern  history,  when 
European  politics  and  opinion  received  the  impress 
wliich  they  retained  tilt  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, than  on  dry  and  limited  documents  chiefly 
interesting  to  antiquarians,  and  indeed  from  their 
language  intelligible  to  no  other  persons.  "  A 
gooso  is  an  awkward  bird — too  much  for  one,  and 
too  little  for  two ;"  on  ^he  same  principle  selections 
hardly  suffice  for  an  historian,  while  they  are  too 
much  for  the  general  student  or  reader.  What 
liiis  been  wanting  all  along  with  our  records  is, 
tiiat  tliey  should  be  well  arranged  and  made  (as 
they  now  in  a  great  degree  are)  readily  accessible  ; 
that  legil)lc  copies  (as  is  done  with  wills)  should  be 
prepared  for  consultation,  and  that  catalogues 
raisi>nnes  should  be  published  upon  a  system  like 
the  tabic  of  contents  prefixed  to  each  volame  of 
the  publication  before  us,  only  on  a  more  extended 
scale.  Date,  persons,  place,  and  the  heads  of  the 
leading  topics,  are  presented  at  a  glance  in  this 
painstaking  digest.  Nothing  was  required  but  a 
fuller  summary  of  heads,  to  render  these  tables 
indicative  of  what  particuliur  informatioa  an  in- 

*  State  Papers  published  under  the  Autiioritj  of  her 
Majesty's  Couunission.    Vols.  VI.  to  XL    King  Heniy 

the  Eighth. 


qoirer  might  want,  and  to  convey  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign  in  a  smdl  compass. 

Not  that  some  of  the  papers  should  not  be  pab- 
lished,  or  that  the  question  of  the  bibliopole » 
*'  will  they  pay  7  "  should  be  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  a  public  commission.  The  scholarly  attraction, 
however,  should  be  thought  of;  and  that,  we 
believe,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  documents  that 
throw  a  newer,  a  fuller,  or  a  stronger  light  on 
historical  points  of  some  importance,  or  exhibit 

Personal  character,  especially  of  eminent  men,  or 
ring  out  the  manners  of  the  age. 
The  volumes  abound  in  these  traits — ^more,  in- 
deed, than  might  have  been  supposed ;  but  were 
they  much  fuller  than  they  are,  mio  in  these  days 
can  read  six  quarto  volumes  of  original  papers,  and 
on  one  branch  of  policy  three  hundred  years  gone 
by? 

The  leading  men  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth— those  to  whom  the  mind  instinctively 
turns  when  the  peritxl  is  mentioned — are  Harry 
himself,  the  Emperor  Charles,  Francis  the  First, 
Bourbon,  Wolsey,  Cromwell,  More,  the  Popes,  and 
a  hmg  array  of  Churchmen,  several  of  whom  were 
distinguished  afterwards  in  times  even  yet  more 
bloody  than  bluff  Harry's — as  Cranmcr,  Gardener, 
B«)nner.  The  most  striking  events  are  the  pageant 
of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  (lold,  the  divorce  of 
Catherine  of  Aragon  and  its  religious  consequences, 
the  king's  subsequent  matrimonial  adventures,  and 
the  wars  between  the  Emperor  and  Francis  the 
First,  especially  those  in  Italy  which  led  to  the 
captivity  of  the  French  king  and  Bourbon's  sack  of 
Rome.  These  historical  topics  are  all  touched 
upon  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  some- 
times with  great  fulness  and  detail  as  regards  per- 
sonal traits  and  pictures  of  manners.  The  lesser 
topics  extend  all  over  Europe,  embracing  Denmark 
towards  the  North  and  Turkey  towards  the  East ; 
and  are  often  picturelike  in  their  details.  The 
English  is  good,  frequently  strong  and  racy  ;  dif- 
fering in  structure  and  style  very  little  from 
English  of  the  present  djw,  though  some  words  are 
strange  and  the  spelling  is  irregular.  When  there 
is  anything  like  difficulty  or  obscurity,  the  fiiultie 
in  the  writer,  notr  the  tongue. 

It  is  out  of  our  way  to  enter  into  any  of  the  sub- 
jects for  which  these  volumes  furnish  the  means : 
for  each  suhiect  might  be  expanded  into  an  hia- 
torical  treatise.  Au  that  our  space  will  permit  ia 
to  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  the  matter  and  read- 
ing which  they  contain.  Jane  Seymour  is  sup- 
posed to  have  tieen  the  best-beloved  of  Henry  the 
Eighth *s  wives  ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  melan- 
choly death  in  childbed  with  Edwara  the  Sixth, 
the  King,  even  in  announcing  his  loss  to  the  French 
Court,  took  steps  towards  replacing  it.  Cromwell 
writes  as  follows  to  Gardyner  and  Lord  William 
Howard  at  Paris. 

I  shall  in  fewe  wordes  comprehende  that  God 
hathe  sent  unto  us  ;  that  is,  with  cor  joye  a  notable 
displeasure  and  sorowe,  if  it  may  be  called  sorowe 
or  d'lspleasure  that  He  well  permytt  and  soffire.  Our 
Prince,  our  Lord  be  thanked,  is  in  good  health,  and 
suckethe  like  a  child  of  his  puissance,  whiche  youe, 
my  Lord  William,  canne  declare.  Our  Mastres, 
thorooghe  the  faolte  of  them  that  were  about  Her, 
whiohe  suffred  Her  to  take  greate  cold,  and  to  eate 
tlungeB  that  jier  fiintaxie  in  sykness  called  for,  is  de» 

C4  to  Qod.     The  Kmges  Majeetes  pleasure  is, 
you  shal  advertise  the  Frenche  King  of  tlUf  £br 
Ocaoee  departure,  whom  we  be  all  bounde  to  remem- 
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ber,  unJ  pri;  for,  liaving  left  unto  UB  boo  goodi;  a 
pleJge  as  is  our  young  moister. 

AuJ  rgrnamocbe  us,  thoughe  liis  Miijc9t[e  is  Dot  an; 
thing  diupoBed  la  tniir;  agiuD.  attmC  His  illghneiis, 
God  be  thanked,  takethe  this  chnunce  aa  n  man,  that 
hj  rMBon  with  force  o^ercommeth  his  aflectiou,  mriy 
lake  auche  an  extreme  odveaturo  ;  yet,  as  Bundr;  of 
ilis  Qrnces  Counsail  lieie  have  thought  it  mete  for  us 
to  be  most  LumbiD  sutera  lo  Hia  Miijeele  to  coiiBidre 
the  Btate  of  hia  Rcalme,  and  to  entre  eftsonca  in  to  an 
other  nuitryniDnie  in  place  far  His  Highnea  satis&c- 
tion  convenient  ;  Boo  hia  tendre  lesle  to  us  his  Eub- 
giettea  hath  alieadj  somoche  otercoma  His  Graces 
iwid  disposition,  and  framed  his'mjnde  bothe  to  b« 
indifferent  to  the  thing,  and  Id  thelection  of  any  per- 
son from  any  parte,  that  nith  deliberation  ehal  be 
thought  mete  for  Him,  tliat,  as  we  iye  in  hope  that 
IKb  Grace  woll  again  couple  Himself,  to  our  com- 
fortes  ;  boo  considering  what  personagea  in  Christen- 
dom be  mete  for  Him,  amongea  the  rest  there  be  two 
in  Fratince,  that  may  be  thought  on,  tbone  is  the 
Frenohe  Kinges  doughter,  wlnche,  as  it  is  said,  is  not 
tha  metest,  the  other  is  tiailame  de  Longeville,  whom 
they  say  the  King  of  Scottes  dothe  desire.  Of  whose 
conditions  and  qualities  in  ever;  pointe  Hia  tiajeste 
deeireth  you  both,  with  all  your  deiterite  and  good 
meanes,  to  enquire  ;  and  likewise  in  what  pointe  and 
termea  the  said  King  of  Scottes  standeth  towardcs 
rit]ier  of  them  ;  whlche  His  Higbuess  is  boo  desirous 
to  knowe,  His  Graces  desire  therin  to  bv  nevertheles 
In  any  wise  kept  secret  to  yonr  self^s,  that  hia  pleas- 
ure is,  that  youe,  my  Lorde  William,  shal  not  retume 
tyl  yon  may  leme  both  howe  the  King  of  Booties 
standethe  in  his  sate,  and  what  the  conditions  and 
qualities  of  bothe  personnes  be.  Whiohe  knowen,  aa 
jou  may  by  any  possible  raeanea  utlajn  to  the  hnowl- 
eage  of  it,  soo  as  at  the  return  of  you,  mj  Lord  Wil- 
liam, you  may  wel  declare  it,  His  Grace  veil  that 
you,  my  Lord  William,  shall  return  according  to  your 
lostructiona.  In  then  serching  out  of  whiche  matier 
IKs  Majesle  deairethe  you  bothe  lo  eihibile  that  cir- 
cumspection and  diligence,  that  may  anairer  to  His 
Graces  expectation  conceyved  of  you. 


Thi. 
baaaadnrs  at  Paris  and  elsewhere. 
Bnisoels  aotuplaioa  or  the  hisk  put  upan  him,  but 
Dererthelesa  sends  a  list  of  the  beauties  to  Ctota- 
well. 

Uppon  the  recepC  of  your  letters  addressid  noto  me 
b;  this  berrar,  I  have  made  as  myche  secret  sherche 
as  the  tyme  wold  permyL  The  which,  albeit  hadbyn 
of  lengar  contenewauce,  I  cold  not  perceve  that  annj 
ahetche  cold  have  found  wone  soo  notable  a  person- 
Age,  as  wore  meit  to  be  lyknyd  lo  that  noble  Baynge. 
In  the  Court  ther  is  wayttyng  nppoa  the  Queyn  a 
lady  of  thageoCll  yerrea,daughlar  unto  the  Lord  of 
Breidrood,  ofa  goodly  slatwre.  She  is  notid varteos, 
Sadilc,  and  womanly  ;  bir  beautie  is  competent,  Mr 
mother  is  departid  this  world,  who  was  danghtar  lo 
the  Cardynall  of  Luikes  sister.  It  is  thought  that  the 
said  Cardynall  wold  give  a  good  dote  to  have  hir  bo- 
stoiJ  after  his  mynd.  Ther  is  a  wlddowe,  the  wiohe 
also  repayritho  offten  to  the  Court,  beyng  of  goodly 
personage.  She  was  the  wyfTe  of  the  lato  Yerle  of 
Egmond,  and,  as  I  aine  inffurmyd.  she  pasnthe  fortie 
jeres  of  ue,  the  wiche  dothe  not  apeire  in  my  Judge- 
ment by  hir  Gkce.  Ther  is  Ihe  Suchee  of  MylUyn 
[Milan],  whom  I  have  not  seyn,  but  as  it  is  reporud 
to  be  a  goodly  personage  and  of  exoeDent  beawtie. 
The  Bewbe  of  Clevis  hade  a  daughter,  but  I  here  no 
neat  preas  neyther  of  hir  person^e  nor  beawtie.  I 
h*Te  not  myche  eisperiens  emongea  ladies,  and  ther- 
fbre  this  commission  is  to  me  very  hard  ;  soo  that,  jt 
iu  anny  thyng  1  offend,  I  beseche  your  Lordshipe  to 
be  my  mean  for  pardon.  I  have  wryttyn  the  treuthe, 
M  nighe  as  I  oanne  possible  lerne,  levyng  the  hrther 


udgement  to  other,  that  ar  better  skillid  In  sucbe 


The  Duchess  of  Milnn,  on  her  orriTnl,  mode  u 

favorable    impressioo   on  Uutton,   and    he     thus 
caports — 

By  Franncca  the  corror  I  aartiffied  your  Lordshipe 
that  the  Duchea  of  Myllau  was  in  the  way  hetherwiiril , 
who  arived  here  as  yatorday,  very  honorably  aconi- 
penyd  oswell  of  hyr  owen  treyn  as  withe  suohe  thiit 
departid  frome  hence  to  neit  hyr.  I  ame  inSurmyil 
she  is  of  the  age  of  16  yores,  very  highe  ofstatwrefur 
that  age.  She  is  highar  tlien  the  BegenI,  a  goodly 
personage  of  boddy,  and  compytent  otf  beawtie,  of 
favor  cicelleut.  sofft  of  speche,  and  very  gentill  in 
countenaunce.  She  werythe  moomvng  aparell  aftre 
the  maner  of  Ytalie.  By  all  that  1  cane  lerne,  the 
9tey  betwixt  hyr  and  the  Dewke  Gillnm  off  Ravist 
[fyn],  sane  and  eyre  onio  the  Dewke  of  [Clevii'},  is 
only  for  kcowelege  of  thEmprora  pleisur.  [  Tht']  com- 
mune sayng  is  here,  that  she  is  bothe  woloir  [sitif  ] 
niayd.  Wone  of  the  Councell,  whom  I  esteme  my 
f[riertrf],  told  me  that  if  themariBgemyghtbelreatid 
betwiit  the  Kynges  Majeste  and  bir,  and  my  I*dy 
Mary  His  Graces  danghtar  with  the  Dewke  of  Ravis- 
teyn,  that  the  aliaunce  shnldbe  very  benif&sciall,  bothe 
to  Ihe  Kynges  Highncs  and  to  thKmpror,  as  to  have 
the  wholl  Almeyn  at  ther  eommandmenttes.  She  re- 
semblythe  myche  wone  Myatrie  Sheltun,  thatsomlyme 
waytid  in  Court  uppon  Queyn  Anne.  She  nsaithe 
most  to  spek  Frenche,  albeit  that  as  it  is  reporbd  she 
can  Ytolun  and  High  Almeyn. 

Inaoommiuiicadoii  to  Wroetheslej,  oTthesiuiie 
date,  be  adds — 

Yf  it  were  Codes  plesnr  and  the  Kynges,  I  wold 
ther  were  some  good  aliance  made  betwixt  His  Higb- 
oei  and  thEmpror,  the  wiche  I  doo  eiteme  most  oom- 
modios  for  the  cominune  wtlthe  of  ECis  Orooea  Realme, 
and  ther  is  non  in  theis  parteii  off  parsonage,  beaw- 
tie, and  byrthe,  lyke  unio  the  Doohea  off  liyllayn. 
^e  is  not  BOO  pewre  whyt,  as  was  tha  late  Qweyn, 
whoia  Boal  God  poidon  ;  but  she  bathe  a  lyngidar 
good  coontenaunce,  and  when  ahe  ohonoeuthe  to  ainyl, 
ther  aperithe  two  pitlce  in  hir  cheikes,  and  wane  In 
hyr  chyne,  the  iriche  becommythe  hyr  right  excel- 
lently well. 

The  reputation  of  the  French  fbruftkiegUie  best 
of  any  niattei  woe  as  well  known  then  as  in  later 
days.  Cheyne,  in  wiitinpt  to  Wolsey,  in  1522, 
nvine  the  report  of  an  aSiir  in  Italy  whei«  the 
Fiencn  claimed  the  day  and  all  the  merit,  thus 

MoroTsr  they  gyve  a  great  prayse  to  their  men  of 
armn,  and  put  grcale  blame  in  the  Swysce,  sayeng 
that,  and  they  had  don  their  part,  as  they  did,  there 
had  not  one  escaped.  Ne*erthelee  the  Swyses  lost  S 
'  of  their  chief  oapitayns  ;  which  cowld  not  be,  if  they 
had  not  done  their  part  oawel  aa  the  Frenchmen  ;  but 
who  so  ever  do  best,  th»  wol  say  always  it  is  theym- 
selfte.  Please  it  yonr  Grace  they  make  as  thowgh 
they  were  merrelows  glad  with  thes  tydyngea.  Not- 
withstondyng  I  thinke  verily  the  trowthe  is  contraiy, 
and  that  tbey  have  ton  more  than  they  have  won. 
Farther,  and  it  were  as  they  say,  the  Spanyardes 
oowld  never  a  gotten  into  the  towne  of  Myllayn, 
where  as  they  be  now,  and  al  their  ordynawnce  with 
them,  OB  the  Seyngniowr  Galiaa  Vice  Count  told  me. 

jeats  after  this,  Bonner,  writii«  to 

iftn  this  opinion  of  Fienoh  ptmo;, 

he  exhibits  a  little  of  his  own — 

YT  on  ndght  goo  by  ootgeclurea,  they  win  ^rst 

bring  the  Bishopp  of  Borne  in  opinion  that  ibr  his  salM 

they  have  teTokod  ther  Ambassadoar  out  of  England, 
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not  entenilcne  to  Mnde  any  other  tUther,  ftml  «Uo 
thc^  will  Bee  boiT  they  cud  tnme  and  ciunpaese  ther 
owne  businea  nith  thEmperour.  Craflye  peple  tliej 
■r,  and  for  thtr  owoe  profit  and  commodyte  desjrouie 
to  have  *ilh  all  the  gloije  ond  honor  to,  an  other 
man  bering  the  chardge.  To  gave  conneeill  how  they 
ar  to  be  used  in  this  cace,  it  were  a  gret  presumption 
in  me  ;  but  Burely  yet  I  thinke  best  neyther  to  use 
them  tu  Btrangelye,  ne  yet  to  famjliarlye,  but  accord- 
eng  as  they  shall  in  dfect  by  ther  procedyngee  de- 
clare theiuself.  And  of  tnieth,  by  the  small  eip&- 
jdeoce  I  have,  they  ar  most  indifferent  and  reasonable, 
when  they  or  ustd  aa  they  do  ;  and  at  this  tyme  they 
had  ncde  1o  be  used  Teray  politiquely.  But  this  me 
thinkflth,  I  see,  my  good  Lord  (which  I  besecLe  you  I 
maye  speake  for  discharge  of  myself,  yf  any  thing 
hereafter  do  cbaniice  otherwise  then  well),  that  yf 
thiese  men  maye  have  ther  deayres  of  thEmperour  in 
any  parte  (o  ther  contentation,  it  ia  not  to  be  hjked, 
that  we  shall  hare  by  ther  amylyo  and  friendsbipp 
any  thing  to  any  gret  purpose,  and  yet  they  will 
Rucke  away  (Vom  as,  by  onewayes  and  other,  asmache 
as  they  can.  I  praye  Ood.  I  be  founds  a  Iyer  herein. 
And,  my  good  Lorde,  whatsumevcr  I  do  write,  I  be- 
•eche  you  it  maye  be  kepte  secret  from  them  ;  yey, 
and  reaported,  that  I  make  relation  of  tbem  alter  a 
Wonderonae  favorable  and  loiing  sorte,  to  keape  my 
eredence  here.  With  your  Lordshipp  I  must  speke 
aCtra  oon  sort,  and  wilh  them  atlre  another  sort. 

The  terrible  stats  to  wliioh  Italy  was  reduced  by 
the  van  between  the  FrcDch  and  t!ie  Spaniard 
was  never  more  distbctly  painted  than  in  a  letter 
tn  the  Kinic  from  Carew  and  Sampson,  written  in 
1529. 

It  ie.  Sire,  the  moost  pitie  to  see  this  contree,  aa  we 
iuppose.  that  ever  was  in  Christyntlom  ;  in  some 
places  nother  horamete  nor  mans  mete  to  be  found, 
the  goodly  townes  destroyed  and  desolate. 

Betweile  Verceillps,  beloogyng  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoye,  and  Pavye,  the  Space  of  60  miles,  the  moost 
eoodly  contree  for  corne  and  vynes  that  maye  be  seen , 
is  BO  desolate,  ia  all  that  weye  we  Bawe  oon  man  or 
woman  laborers  in  the  fylde,  nor  yett  creatour  ster- 
ing,  but  in  great  villaigea  6  or  6  myserable  per- 
•onnes  ;  sawyng  in  all  this  wayo  we  savte  thre  vomen 
in  oone  place,  gathering  of  grapis  yett  uppon  the 
Tynes,  for  there  are  nother  vynes  orderyd  and  kepte, 
nor  corne  sawed  in  all  that  weye,  nor  personnes  to 
gather  the  grapca  that  growith  uppon  the  vynes,  but 
the  vynes  growyth  wyld,  great  ooolreys,  and  liangyng 
full  of  clusters  of  grapes.  In  this  mydde  waye  ia  a 
towne,  the  which  hath  been  oone  of  the  goodly  townes 
of  Italye,  calljd  Vegeva  ;  there  is  a  strong  hold,  the 
towiie  is  all  destroyed  and  in  manner  desolate,  Pavye 
is  in  lyke  maner,  and  great  pitie  ;  the  chyldryn 
kryeng  abowt  the  Btreates  for  bred,  and  ye  dying  ftir 
hungre.  They  eeye  that  all  the  hole  pcuple  of  that 
contrey  and  dy  vers  other  places  in  Itatya.  aa  the  Pope 
also  ahewyd  ub,  with  many  other,  with  warre,  fiimine 
and  pestilence  arc  utterly  deadile  and  goone  ;  so  that 
there  ia  no  hope  many  yeres  that  Italya  shalbe  any 
thing  well  restored,  for  wanto  of  people  ;  and  this 
diatructiun  hath  been  as  well  by  Freoohe  men  as 
thEmperoura,  for  they  sey  that  Mono,  de  Laatreyght 
destroyed  muche  where  as  he  passyd. 
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Tbis  Neir  York  Tolnme  ia  the  nsnlt  of  the  ob- 

sena^on  and  experienoe  of  an  Amerioao,  who  tor 

■  Parisian  Eighta  and  Franoh  Prindples  mn  thiongh 
AmerimD  Speotaolei.  Published  by  Hwper  and  BroUiUB, 
New  York  ;  impsTted  by  Sampson  Low- 


some  ticne  Tsaided  in  Puis  for  the  education  of 
his  childien.  It  has  not  that  attraction  of  cbar- 
atter  and  contrssl  vbicb  American  boob  on 
Europe  Aometimee  possess  ;  for  a  wide  experience 
in  many  countries,  and  perhaps  an  enjajmenl  of 
the  I'an^ian  life  he  condemns,  n as  eiTenour  antfaor 
cosmij[iolitaji  ideas  and  the  toleration  of  a  man  of 
tlie  vFurid.  The  book,  however,  combines  in  an 
Dgreei^bli'  way  a  picture  of  Paris  and  its  people, 
nn  estimate  of  French  character  end  principles, 
with  notices  of  passing  events  and  a;f inions.  Much 
nixna  a  guide-book  in  its  descriptive  parts,  the 
volume  preBents  a  good  picture  of  the  most  Btrikins 
features  of  Paris,  and  will  fumiah  a  stranger  with 
hints  as  to  places  that  the  common  sight-seer 
iii'ieht  overlook.  The  estimate  of  the  French  is 
Tuir,  fiiir,  and  just,  without  harshness,  dealing 
ecfually  ivith  their  ^ood  and  evil  qualities.  Tha 
opinion  on  the  pnbho  or  political  character  of  the 
nation  is  severe  to  a  deeree— -perhaps  unjustly  so. 
Without  seeming  to  favor  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
uutlior  ndopta  all  the  views  of  hie  creatures  aa  to 
ills  having  "  saved  society"  from  the  anarchy  and 
tivil  wnr  that  ware  impending  in  1852,  and  wonld 
lmvi.1  involved  France  in  rapine  and  blood  but  for 
the  coup  d'etat.  The  American  also  comes  to  the 
ci.inclu^mn  that  the  French  people  are  at  present 
LinBt  tbr  freedom  under  either  a  republic  or  a  ooo- 
stitutionol  monarchy  like  England  ;  bat  must  be 
ruk'd  by  a  despotism,  fc»  they  are  incapable  of 
goviToing  themselves. 

The  great  ctr  of  the  people  is  for  work  that  will 
give  tlit^iii  bread,  and  the  energies  of  the  authoritiea 
are  greatly  directed  toward  providing  them  with  la- 
bor. Luxury  and  extravagance  are  encouraged  among 
the  rich,  that  the  poor  may  live.  Public  works  are 
iiuHetuti'il  to  prevent  emcutes.  The  necessity  llir 
:>re)'et>t  relief  is  always  so  urgent  that  permanent 
uipruvement  advances  bat  slowly.  The  government 
£  ever  in  the  position  of  a  rider  to  a  restless  horse  ; 
r  ho  relax  the  rein  for  a  second  ho  is  thrown.  There 
lan  be  nn  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  rwo- 
lit  until  religion  and  education  combine  to  tea._...eju 
hy  duliei  they  owe  lo  Ood  and  man.  'While  they 
cmain  lialf-slarved,  or  fed  like  animals  in  a  cage — 
heir  liigheat  aim  a  full  stomach — they  will  chafh  and 
;rijwl  ill  their  oonfiuement.  Louis  XTV.  expended 
:ij|),ill>),()00  dollars  on  one  palace.  That  money  de- 
.'otiil  10  iducation  would  have  kept  Louis  XVI.  on  the 
hrunc,  aud  advanced  the  civilization  and  freedom  of 
Cui'ope  a  century.  Versailles  is  the  wonder  of  art ; 
lut  France  pays  for  it  in  (he  Socialism  of  to-day. 

In  the  Unilel  States,  Hhere  the  nice  adjustment  of 

;ounterbalancing   powers    and   general    intelligence 

imkes   tlie  political  machine  move  on  qnietly  m  its 

iC[:u.''tiiiijed  track,  no   adequate  conception   eon  he 

funned  :>r  the  evils  to  which  France  ia  exposed  trom 

pii>{>-ions  and  ignorance  of  ita  laboring:  masses, 

ilcd  by  unprincipled  demagogaesor  conceited  tlieo- 

s.     There  is  no  spirit  of  conciliation  in  French  pol- 

s.     A  diSerence  of  views  is  a  war  to  the  knift. 

schood,  Ibrce,  treachery,  and  eveiy  kindred  wcsp- 

ia  employed  to  attain  the  deaired  end.    The  ^v- 

ment  strangles  liberty,  as  it  alleges,  that  aociety 

y  exist.    Independence  of  speech,  aation,  or  writ- 

„,  everything  which  gives  political  importanoe  to 

the  individaol,  becomes  a  crime.    Tha  press,  army, 

judiciary,  and  even  the  chorch,  exist  only  as  the 

ilavcs  of  authority.     Spies  are  eveirwhers.     Tbe 

;overnment  spreads  a  thick  web  over  France,  nadr, 

ike  a  spider,  to  dart  upon  any  intruder  apon  the 

ilighteat  movement    With  this  annihilation  of  polit- 

<:ul  frceiiom,  which  In  the  United  States  wouM  be 

lie  signal  of  universal  dissolntion,  she  prospers— 

growing  mlghUer  and  richer  as  liberty  i^cedsi.    Call 
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her  by  what  xiame  you  will,  the  freedom  of  America  others  eneooraged.    Oneman  asked  me  if  I  wereGei^ 

becomes  her  corse,  and  the  despotism  of  Bussia  her  man  or  English  :  on  mjreplying  that  I  wasan  Amcv* 

seouritj.    This  being  the  case,  she  has  no  altcmaUve  ican,  *'  Ah  !"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  **  you  live  in  a 

but  to  maintain  a  strong  goYemment,  until  education  true  rqmblic." 

and  tranquillity  shall  have  prepared  her  citizens  for  I  asked  a  fine-looldng  boy  of  about  fourteen,  in  a 
the  rational  enjoyment  of  those  privileges  which  are  school  uniform,  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  at  the  end 
the  birthright  alike  of  all  men.  It  is  not  so  much  of  which  was  a  bayonet,  what  he  intended  doing : 
political  as  individual  reform  that  France  needs.  "  You  are  too  young  to  fight.*'  He  laughed,  brand- 
The  facts  upon  which  our  American  founds  his  !^  ^^  weapon,  and  ran  oflf  to  join  a  crowd,  list^- 
conclusions  aire  in  part  the  result  of  his  own  fl^.,^^  f?""^ ""  v*  P^,^^"^*i^^  announcmg  the 
observation,  which  o/course  must  be  limited  ;  in  ffirt^'glTth^^^ll^^^^ 
part.they  are  derived  from  unquestionable  public  Government  formed  by  su6h  of  the  members  of  the 
statistics,  &c.;  to  a  considerable  extent  thejr  seem  j^te  Assembly  as  had  reaped  arrest 
to  rest  upon  the  reports  or  publications  which  the  a  rough-looking  fellow,  armed  with  a  musket,  who 
agents  of  Louis  Napoleon  have  disseminated.  The  seemed  to  have  authority,  came  up  to  me,  and  said, 
first  and  second  class  of  data  refer  to  manners,  *'Ifyouareoneof  the  curious,  you  had  better  be  off." 
morals,  education,  and  so  forth,  where  the  tem,p-  I  thought  so  too,  as  appearances  began  to  wear  a  se- 
tation  to  error  or  falsification  is  comparatively  rious  aspect.  The  houses  overlooking  the  barricadea 
email.  The  third  data,  relating  to  immediate  vere  taken  possession  of  and  garrisoned ;  sentinels 
politics,  with  their  gratification  of  ambition  and  ^^^  placed  at  the  principal  points  ;  the  non-com- 
profit,  are  more  obnoxious  to  suspicion ;  and  we  are  h**?^  "^^^^  ^^}^^  ^J^^*  *"^  /®^  ^^*  fighters  left 
by  no  means  sure  but  that  our  author  has  yielded  { l|f d  been  there  1^  than  two  hours  ;  yet  so  rapidly 
t6o  ready  a  credence  to  tales  of  Jacobin  con-  had  the  mob  worked  that  aU  the  streete  opening 
^:^^;»<.  »»».;r»:..»  «n  ^«««  t;'.,^.*^  w^i^*-  «-^  *°*8  vicmity  were  already  fortified.  I  was  forced  to 
spiracies  ramifvmg  ail  over  Europe,  plots  pre-  ^^^i,  ^^^  barricades,  ^litely  assisted  over  one  by 
pared  for  1852,  and  schemes  of  robbery  and  an  armed  kd  in  a  blousefbefow  gettmg  clear  of  their 
deTastation  that  were  to  accompany  the  death  of  Hj^^  of  operations.  It  was  most  iiyudiciously  chosen, 
the  president  and  the  leading  friends  of  order,  for  it  could  be  attacked  to  equal  advantage  in  front 
Still,  if  this  notion,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  was  and  rear  ;  and  their  flanks  were  also  exposed 
fiuriy  rooted  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen,  it  readily  I  found  the  boulevards  below  almost  deserted.  A 
enough  explains  their  submission  to  Louis  Napo-  brigade  of  infiintry  and  artillery  were  just  turning 
leon,  and  their  preference  of  a  despotism  which  the  comer  of  the  street,  marching  without  music, 
they  suppose  will  keep  their  lives  and  properties  slowly,  toward  the  first  barricade.  Before  reaching 
safe.  As  we  lately  observed,  the  Socialists,  Bed  it  they  halted.  One  half  the  artillery  passed  in  fron^ 
Republicans,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  *^^  ^^^  pointed  towards  the  breast-works  ;  the  other 
4»lled,  have   to  thank  their  predecessors  of  the  was  loaded  with  grape,  and  pointed  in  the  ottjerdirec- 

Beign  of  Terror  for  this  feeUng,  and  their  own  Jj^^:    TV?''i??"^''?»^r?u*  "^"*^  *5?  *«»P»^tk 

«««r.,^^«i  «,.«^.,^f   ^^A  «.^*«  «™«:«^««i   ..•.:««.  "  Vive  la  Republique  !**    The  commanding-ofiScer  or- 

eauivocal  conduct,  and  more  unequivocal  praises  dered  the  boulevard  to  be  cleared.    The  tro^e  charged 

ot  the  JacoDins.  „             ^^  ^^  B\ip^  out  of  the  way  by  the  aide- 

The   American   was  a  spectator  of  the  coup  g^Veets. 

dMtat,  so  far  as  a  proper  regard  to  his  own  safety  j  then  walked  down  the  Rue  Montmartre,  when  I 

admitted.     His  facts  do  not  greatly  difler  from  saw  similar  scenes.     Coming  out  again  upon  the 

those  akeady  known  ;  nor  does  he  deny  that  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  I  found  the  entire  length  of 

president  caused  the  slaughter  on  calculation —  the  boulevard,  from  the  spot  I  first  left,  filled  with 

allowing  the  barricades  to  be  put  up,  that  they  troops,  in  order  of  battle.    The  line  extended  into  Uie 

might  afterwards  be  knocked  down.     His  state-  Rae  delaPaix.    It  was  a  stirring  spectacle  to  wit- 

ments  confirm  what  is  more   dimly  indicated  by  i^css  raiment  after  regiment  of  artillery,  cavalry, 

Victor  Hugo— that  members  of  the  dissolved  As-  "»^  infantry,  pass  up  this  noble  avenue  to  take  their 

eembly  and  others  organized  the  resistance,  and  stations.    In  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  th«r  array,  I 

had  they  been  able  to  destroy  the  president  wouM  ?"**«  **1*/'«  I?  ""^  ^?  ^"^l  *^*  ^?  were  ordered  out 

have  sucUed  to  his  positio^.    tEc  writerjudg^,  {^^^^rr^lTtS^^^^^^ 

of  the  massacre  on  the  boulevards  from  his  own  allowed  no  one  to  appn;ich  their  Unes.    The  sentinels, 

point  of  view.     He  excuses  the  soldiery,  looking  to  however,  for  some  inexplicable  cause,  were  shortly 

the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  ex-  removed  ;  and  those  of  the  popuhice  who  had  more 

posed   in  a  street,   and  not  knowing  who  were  curiosity  than  fear  allowed  to  pass  along  as  fiur  as  the 

iriends  or  foes ;    for   this    author  declares  that  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle.    This  led  to  the  melan- 

houses   on  the  boulevards  were  taken  po8S98sion  choly  slaughter  of  thirty-five  individuals  and  the 

of  by  the  insurgents,  and  that   the  troops  suf-  wounding  of  a  large  number  soon  after,  on  the  Boule» 

fered  severely  from  tlieir  fire.     The  whole  account  vard  Montmartre,  just  above  where  I  was.    Opposite 

of  the  three  days  is  interesting,  much  as  has  been  me  was  the  Seventh  Lancers  ;  a  fine  corps,  recently 

written  upon  the  subject.     The  following  is  from  arrived  in  Paris. 

the  third  dav,  the  4th  December ;  and  begins  in  I  stood  talking  with  a  friend,  when,  from  the  upper 

the  neighWhood  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  flf  <>ti*^®  ^»«'  *^«  discharge  of  cannon  was  heard. 

^  followed  by  a  blaie  of  musketry  and  a  general  charge. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  how  many  boys  there  were  The  stragglers  on  the  boulevards  took  to  flight  in  all 

in  their  ranks.    They  went  to  work  in  all  these  vio-  dkections.    They  pitched  headlong  into  open  doors, 

lences  as  if  on  a  frolic — light-hearted,  and  even  jovial,  or  loudly  demanded  entrance  at  the  closed.    I  was 

From  their  manner  I  should  rather  have  supposed  fbrtunate  enough  to  get  into  a  neighboring  carriag^e- 

that  they  were  gathering  materials  for  a  rustic  feir  way,  through  the  grated  porte  cochere  of  which  I 

than  for  a  struggle  in  which  no  quarter  would  be  could  see  what  was  going  on.    The  firing  was  tre- 

given.    I  saddened  to  think  how  many  that  I  saw  «o  mendous.    Volley  followed  volley  so  fast  that  it  seemed 

busy  around  me  would  be  shot  or  bayoneted  beibre  like  one  oontimied  peal  of  tiiunder.    Suddenly  tJneiiB 

niffht.    The  comments  of  the  spectators  varied  ;  some  was  a  louder  and  nearer  crash  :  the  cavalry  in  the 

said,  let  the  rascals  go  ahead  ;  they  widi  to  j^nder  front  cdT  me  wavered  ;  and  then,  as  if  struck  with 

and  kill— they  will  soon  be  tau^t  «  good  lesson  ;  pudc,  turned,  and  rushed  in  disorder  down  the  street. 
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maldng  the  grotmd  tremble  under  their  tread.    What  ical  as  it  may  appear,  perhaps  no  one  has  at  this 

could  have  occurred  ?    The  first  supposition  was  that  moment  greater  strength  in  the  country  at  large, 

the  different  regiments  had  turned  their  arms  upon  They  trust  him  because  they  believe  he  has  a  mission 

each  other  ;  another,  that  the  Reds  had  proved  too  to  perform — that  he  will  save  France.    He  has  it  in 

strong  for  the  troops.    In  a  few  minutes  the  horse-  his  power  to  ruin  or  redeem  her.    If  the  selfish  and 

men  came  charging  back,  firing  their  pistols  on  all  vain-glorious  policy  of  his  uncle  is  to  be  his  guide,  he 

sides.    Then  came  in  quick  succession  the  orders  *'  to  has  everything  to  fear  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  pre- 

shut  all  windows  ;  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  to  open  the  serves  a  firm  hand,  relaxing,  as  time  and  discipline 

blinds,'*  &c.     It  seemed  an  unexpected  fire  had  been  prepare  the  way  for  popular  forms  of  government, 

opened  upon  the  soldiers  from  some  of  the  houses  devoting  the  resources  intrusted  to  him  to  the  moral 

above,  by  which  they  at  first  suffered  so  severely  as  to  improvement  and  education  of  the  people,  France 

cause  a  recoil.     The  roar  of  fire-arms  was  now  tre-  may  be  at  this  moment  nearer  Republicanism  than 

mendous.     Mortars  and  cannon  were  directed  point-  she  has  ever  yet  been, 

blank  at  the  suspicious  houses,  within  a  few  rods  dis-  vfr    i. 

tance,  and  fired.    They  were  then  carried  by  assault.  We  have  confined  our  remarks  and  extracts  to 

The  rattle  of  small  shot  against  windows  and  walls  what  is  at  present  the  most  interesting  subject  in 

was  incessant    This  was  too  in  the  finest  part  of  the  connexion  with  France.     The  volume  contains  a 

boulevards.     Costly  houses  were  completely  riddled  ;  variety  of  matter  relating  to  Paris  and  to  French- 

their  fronts  were  knocked  in  ;  balls  passed  through  men,  which  is  interesting  in  itself  as  well  as  from 

the  various  floors,  and  lodged  finally  wherever  their  the  nationality  of  the  author,  and  presented  with- 

spent  force  destined  them.    The  wmdows  were  de-  out  that  rather  vulgar  mannerism  which  distin- 

stroyed  by  the  concussion  of  the  cannon  ;  and  as  for  guishes  many  American  writers.                             ' 

the  outer  walls,  they  looked  is  if  a  thunder-storm  of 

bullets  had  passed  over  them.     They  were  literally 

peppered  with  lead  from  cellar  to  roof!     Some  balls  F"^®™  "»«  Spectator,  13th  Nov. 

had  passed  through  panes  of  glass,  leaving  holes  as  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY, 
true  and  clear  of  their  exact  size  as  if  they  had  been 

cut  out  by  a  diamond.     Of  the  hair-breadth  escapes  A  fortnight  since,  we  drew  attention  to  various 

of  the  inmates,  and  the  general  destruction  of  prop-  indications  in  the  declarations  of  leading  politicians, 

erty  I  need  not  speak.    The  government  afterwards  in  special  measures  of  acknowledged  importance, 

footed  all  the  bills  for  the  last.    The  firing  continued  and  in  physical  and  social  phenomena  not  of  man's 

for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  receded  to  more  distant  contrivance  and  beyond  his  control,  of  a  possible 

parts  of  the  city  ;  for  the  field  of  combat  embraced  an  and  probable  union  of  the  Liberal  party  in  England 

area  of  several  miles,  and  there  were  some  40,000  on  the  question   of  representative  reform.     Mr. 

troops  engaged.     ,^     .^^     ^  ^     ^  ,  ^               _  Macaulay  has  since,  at  Edinburgh,  lent  the  sanc- 

As  soon  as  I  could  with  safety,  I  left  my  covert    .  .  ^j^„  ^p  j^jg  authority  and  the  lustre  of  his  eloquence 

Emergmir  from  the  hne  of  soldiers,  as  I  reached  the  .^  .1  .    «^**  •  „*•    ^      ^AV'k.A^\^\.\^ 

parts  of  the  city  removed  from  their  surveillance,  I  ^  this  anticipation  ;  and,  limited  as  he  has  shown 

noticed  a  bitter  feeling  among  the  better  classes  for  ^^"^^^^  V"iooo^J^'°^  *r  ^^®  P""C^Ples  and  the 

Uie  day's  work.    The  sUughter  was,  as  it  always  is  system  of  1832,  he  vet  foresees  the  necessity  of 

in  the  heat  of  a  battle,  greatly  exaggerated.    Still  it  extending  electoral  functions  to  a  larger  number 

was  with  no  gratifying  emotions  that  one  could  re-  ^^  the  population,  and  is  prepared  to  embark  his 

duce  it  even  to  a  few  hundred.     It  was  civil  war —  experience  and  reputation  in  a  practical  measure 

fratricide.    I  reached  home  indignant  and  mournful,  for  effecting  this  object.     But  agreement  upon  one 

Auu       \,  i,\.     '      ..^    •  ^  1  fi.  u    *u        iu      •  measure,   however  important,   will  not  make  a 

Although  the  impression  left  by  the  author  is  political  party ;  »tiU  less  will  it  make  a  party  to 

favorable  to  the  rule  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  noccB-  ^^^  ^^^  government  of  the  empire  with  the 

sity,  his  opinion  of  the  man  is  byno  meonsflatter-  con6denceana  good- wiU  of  the  people     Oura«Bu« 

rng.^    Ihis  18  from  his  summary  :  ^^  ^  complex,  our  relations  with  other  ooontriee 

Of  the  character  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  six  millions  so  extended  and  so  necessary,  that  no  party  is  it 

of  Frenchmen  who  voted  him  the  President  of  the  Re-  to  aspire  to  office,  even  if  its  domestic  programme 

public  knew  nothing.     They  cast  the  souvenirs  of  his  be  complete,  unless  it  adds  to  this  fixed  principles 

uncle  into  the  electtral  urns.      Three  years  have  of  policy  with  "respect  to  foreign  countries,  and  is 

passed   and  they  have  learned  only  that  he  is  an  un-  identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with   the 

readable  man.    Suddenly,  and  without  wai-ning,  he  j^^er  and  prestige  of  England  atroad,  as  well  as 

broke  his  solemn  oath  of  office,  overturned  the  con-  J^.u  u      ^        °j  nroaneritv  at  homo 

stitution,  drove  the  legislators  of  the  people  from  their  j,  .    '  ^l^  ?  ,   Pp8pe"Y  at  home, 

hall  of  assembly  by  the  bayonet,  imprisoned  and  ex-  J^  '«  ?.^*  ?"^  intention  to  lay  down  definitively 

iled  the  best  blood  and  talent  of  France,  muzzled  the  ^\  particular  policy  which  it  is  for  the  interest 

press  by  a  law  severer  than  the  ordinance  which  cost  ^"^  ."^^^^  ^^  England  to  pursue,  m  any  possible 

Charles  X.  his  throne,  shot  his  fellow-citizens  by  hun-  contingency,  towards  the  various  countries  to  whidi 

dreds  in  the  streets,  rode  rough-shod  over  all  classes,  she  is  related  more  or  less  intunately ;  any  more 

grasping  the  entire  liberties  of  his  country  ;  and  yet  than  we  venture  to  anticipate  the  prmamme  of 

the  people  confirmed  his  power,  and  his  acts,  by  the  representative  reform  upon  which  the  liberal  party 

largest  vote  ever  bestowed  upon  a  ruler might  see  good  to  unite  its  eflbrts.     All  we  say  is 

The  mass  sustain  Louis  Napoleon  on  account  of  his  that  indications  are  patent  of  an  approaching 

name  ;  the  men  of  property  because  his  popularity  is  crisis  when  a  fixed  foreign  policy  must  form  an 

the  only  counterpoise  to  the  Socialists  ;  the  Legitimists  essential  item  of  the  programme  of  any  political 

and  noblesse,  that  they  may  exist  m  peace.    As  one  p^^  that  aspires  to  mSre  than  the  ocSsional 

said  to  me,  they  mi^t  eat  and  dnnk-    To»ll  he  is  the  {^ni^ions  of  a  section  of  opposition.     Besides  ito 

that  they  accept  this  poHcfas  their  permanent  rule.  '^.  *??  ?  **^  ^^\^  Biiooess  quite  as  much  to 

but  that  France,  hke  the  maniac  in  the  strait-jacket,  5?®"***??  demonstiatwm  and  a  sense  of  right,  as  it 

may  gradually  recover  her  senses,  and  learn  to  ap-  did  to  the  practical  e?iu  irhich  its  oounter^ystem 

preciate  the  blessings  of  rational  freedom.  inflicted  on  the  oonsomera  of  this  country.     Among 

No  ruler  ever  outrag^  constitutional  liberty  in  a  those  ideas,  the  most  striking  is  tlw  ooimction  that 

more  summary  way  than  Louis  Napoleon.    Paradox-  the  Tariont  prodoctiTe  powers  of  varions  localitiea 
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and  various  races  of  men  are  means  providentially 
furnished  to  counteract  the  selfish  and  isolating 
tendencies  of  particular  communities,  to  do  away 
with  local  and  sectional  prejudices,  and  to  link  the 
wliole  human  race  in  one  bond  of  mutual  benefit 
and  improvement.  It  would  have  been  an  inevi- 
table result  of  free-trade  by  itself,  that  the  nation 
wliich  adopted  it  should  become  more  cosmopolitan 
in  its  sympathies,  should  gradually  learn  to  look 
upon  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  as  identical  with 
its  own — upon  liumanity  as  one  ereat  organic 
whole,  none  of  whoso  members  could  suffer  or  be 
in  liondago  without  the  evil  spreading  over  the 
whole  body  and  making  itself  felt  to  the  most 
distant  extremities.  The  solidarity  of  peoples  was 
the  moral  complement  of  free  commercial  inter- 
course. But  the  revolutions  of  1848  came  to  give  a 
sudden  impetus  to  the  development  of  this  feeling 
in  England.  From  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  to  the  British  Channel,  Europe 
rose  to  assert  a  right  of  self-government,  which 
could  not  fail  to  enlist  and  dicl  actually  enlist  the 
warmest  sympathies  of  the  great  majority  of  Eng- 
lishmen. And  since  that  period  the  interest  taken 
in  foreign  politics,  and  the  eagerness  to  fix  the  in- 
fluence which  England  had  the  right  and  was 
under  the  duty  to  exert  upon  them,  has  been  quite 
a  new  element  in  our  popular  discussions.  Espec- 
ially since  Hungary  and  Italv  fell  again  crushed 
and  bleeding  beneath  the  hoot  of  Austria  has  there 
been  a  strong  feeling  among  us  that  our  country 
was  somehow  or  other  made  to  cut  a  pitiful  figure, 
and  to  pla^  a  selfish  and  contemptible  part,  if  not 
worse,  amid  the  movements  of  the  European  civiliza^ 
tion.  Many  among  us  felt  that  our  noble  position 
had  not  been  given  us  merely  to  assert  our  indif- 
ference to  what  passed  out  of  our  own  island,  and 
that  our  proper  place  was  in  the  vanguard  of 
freedom,  and  not  among  the  huckstercrs  and  camp- 
followers  striving  to  turn  a  dirty  penny  from  the 
struggles  and  sufferings  of  our  brethren.  MiUiy  of 
us  ielt  that  sooner  or  later  the  struggle  would  come 
home  to  ourselves,  and  that  our  only  choice  really 
was  whether  we  chose  to  meet  the  assaults  of  des- 
potism away  from  home  or  on  our  own  coasts. 
Official  men  and  ciipitalists  hung  about  the  national 
will  like  the  fabled  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  about 
Sinbad.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  **  the  inviolate 
island  of  the  brave  and  finee*'  had  not  stood  an  idle 
spectator  of  that  tragical  human  drama  whose  first 
act  has  closed  so  mournfully.  That  is  over  now  ; 
but  the  feeling  of  interest  in  forei^  politics,  and 
the  conviction  that  England's  duty  is  not  to  stand 
by  and  gaze  in  stupid  astimishment  and  stupider 
panic,  has  not  gone  by,  but  remains  as  a  fact  of 
which  future  {Hirty  organizations  must  take  cc^ 
nizanco.  And  what  has  happened  since  has  not 
tended  to  lossi^n  this  feeling  and  tliis  conviction. 
Franco  has  fallen  under  the  uncontrolled  caprice 
of  one  man,  wha^^  ambition  and  fanaticism  make 
him  naturally  an  objoot  of  uneasy  suspicion  to  his 
neigh Ih^rs,  espeoialfy  to  those  neigh lK>rs  whose 
triumph  over  the  imporstmation  ot  his  one  idea 
still  notoriously  ninklos  in  his  mind.  The  temper 
of  the  Irish  anil  F.nglish  UUmmontane  Catholics 
lay9  them  o^>on  to  foreign  intrigues  more  than  they 
have  l>eon  since  the  davs  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  senti- 
ments  of  oxtn^mo  hostility  to  England,  her  govern- 
m3nt  and  hor  r\'Iigion,  are  tht;  surest  paaspori  to 
tlidir  fiivor.  ^tiites  in  whose  independence  £n^ 
land  has  the  strongest  interest  ai^  Uireatened  wiu 
absorptiiV)  or  cvmtnU.  The  Oimtineol  is  meoaced 
with  the  ovem'helming  supremacy  and  dkutioD 


of  the  great  powers,  Kigland  excluded.  A  vatt 
military  force,  to  which  tne  armies  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  its  palmiest  days  were  but  a  guard  of 
honor,  sways  continental  Europe  with  no  decency 
of  disguise.  Let  but  a  spark  fall,  and  a  train  is  laid 
that  will  burst  up  in  a  conflagration  such  as  Europe 
has  never  yet  seen  ;  and  this  accident  depends  per* 
haps  more  entirely  than  it  ever  yet  has  done  on 
the  tempers  and  schemes  of  less  than  half-a-dozen 
men.  All  the  means  which  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion has  accumulated  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  mankind  would  become  in  a  moment  instruments 
of  terrific  power  wielded  for  diabolical  purposes. 
Turning  from  Europe,  the  horizon  is  cloudod  east 
and  west.  Vast  ambitions  and  gigantic  schemes 
of  conquest  are  looming  there  too.  Cuba,  Con> 
stantinople,  Egypt,  Japan,  are  at  present,  or  may 
immediately  b(MX)me,  points  on  which  all  the  forces 
of  the  civilized  world  will  be  in  angry  and  inter- 
necine collision.  Already  this  summer  we  have 
ourselves  been  in  imminent  danger  of  a  serious 
quarrel  with  America— ^f,  indeed,  as  the  Queen *s 
speech  makes  us  doubt,  the  danger  be  yet  over. 
And  to  add  to  the  uneasiness  with  which  this 
troubled  aspect  abroad  must  afl^t  every  rational 
person,  the  ministry  of  foreign  affiurs  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  whose  sympathies  and  talents  are 
equally  mistrusted  by  the  great  mass  of  his 
counti^men. 

This  is  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
seems  to  us  to  demand  that  any  party  aspiring  to 

?[>vem  this  country  should  be  prepared  with  a 
orcign  Policy  that  may  at  once  cany  with  it  the 
convictions  and  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  re- 
assure them  that  England's  captains  are  equal  to 
the  storm  they  may  have  to  encounter.  One  thing 
is  quite  certain — that  a  party  which  did  put  forth 
a  pro^mme  of  foreign  policy  answering  this  de- 
scription might  reckon  upon  enthusiastic  support. 
Whether  the  party  calling  itself  Liberal  will  do  so, 
seems  uncertain.  The  only  indications  of  vitality 
they  have  hitherto  given  have  reference  wholly  to 
domestic  questions,  which  just  now  are  by  no 
means  so  important  as  those  relating  to  our  action 
abroad.  Indeed,  the  very  free-tra£,  upon  which 
liberal  politicians  not  unnaturally  concentrated 
their  interest  during  the  late  elections,  is  itself 
inextricably  involved  with  questions  of  foreign 
policy. 

Perhaps,  what  the  liberal  piirtj  will  do  in  this 
matter  depends  on  what  one  of  its  sections  will  do. 
Is  Manchester  prepared  to  rise  into  statesmanship? 
or  will  it  still  complain  with  Mr.  Bright,  thatstat^ 
manship  is  denied  it,  and  in  every  act  and  speech 
go  on  confirming  the  opinion  the  wise  man  pro- 
claimed of  old,  **  How  snail  they  whose  talk  is  of 
oxen  know  wisdom  ?''  When  Lord  Derby  goes 
down  on  his  knees  and  confesses  to  Father  Cobclen 
that  he  has  done  those  things  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  done,  and  has  left  undone  those  things 
which  he  ought  to  have  done,  will  Father  Cobden 
also  don  the  white  sheet  and  the  penitential  taper, 
and  acknowledge  that  he  too  has  erred  ?  Is  it  not 
an  error  quite  as  fatal  as  any  Lord  Derby  has  com- 
mitted, and  not  quite  as  excusable,  to  have  insisted 
for  years  on  leaving  this  island  at  the  mercy  of  any 
unscrupulous  adventurer  or  any  revengeful  despo^ 
because  defence  occasions  money-outlay  ?  An  hon- 
est delusion,  doubtless,  was  originally  at  the  bottom 
of  this  perverse  opinion,  arising  out  of  mere  igno- 
rance or  not  unnatural  onesideaness  ;  but  to  hare 
maintained  it  in  the  fiioe  of  overwhelming  &cta 
with  shameless  ooosistency — this  gives  it  a  darker 
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shade,  and  deserres  a  harsher  name.  Is  Mr.  Cob- 
den  prepared  to  swallow  the  dose  he  so  heartily 
recommends  to  Lord  Derby,  and  to  qualifjr  for  office 
by  disgorging  ail  his  recorded  disqualifications? 
If  not,  and  he  can  still  carry  his  friends  along  with 
him,  and  still  jgo  on  obstructing  and  carping  at, 
instead  of  lending  his  eminent  practical  and  mian- 
cial  talent  to  help  on  the  great  and  essential  work 
of  rendering  this  island  inviolate,  and  of  restoring 
to  England  her  proper  influence  in  the  world's 
ooanciTs,  the  sooner  the  liberal  party  formally  re- 
sicn  all  pretension  to  office,  the  better  for  them- 
selves and  the  country.  For  they  may  depend  up- 
on it,  that  with  the  experience  of  the  last  five  years, 
the  country  will  not  oestow  its  confidence  on  any 
public  men  who  are  only  anxious  to  accumulate 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  all  that  makes  wealth  for 
a  land  desirable,  or  who,  in  their  fanatical  devotion 
to  the  dogma  of  free-trade,  include  French  soldiers 
among  articles  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty 


From  the  Spectator,  13th  Nor. 
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**  Fr-^ce wishes  for  stability ;"  "a  necessary" 
reaction  *'  conducts  her  towards  order,  stability, 
and  repose ;"  and  yet  nothing  more  strongly  de- 
picts the  instability  which  France  is  undergoing, 
and  towards  which  she  is  ever  advancing,  than  the 
dfK'ument  which  asserts  her  wish.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  the  institution  of 
the  Empire  is  a  feeble  essay  on  Monarchy  and  Re- 
public, citing  Machiavel  and  Montesquieu.  It  sup- 
plies a  form  which  Louis  Napoleon  desires  in  the 
process  of  his  self-development  as  an  emperor ;  but 
still  more  decisively  it  marks  the  deplorable  hiatus 
in  a  great  state — the  total  absence  of  a  class  of 
statesmen  in  France.  The  statesmen  of  the  coun- 
try are  exiled,  imprisoned,  excluded  from  public 
Hie,  are  "nowhere,"  or  anywhere  Except  in  the 
councils  of  the  state.  In  lieu  of  them,  we  find  the 
supernumeraries  that  consent  to  l^e  a  chorus  while 
the  great  adventurer  stars  it  on  the  stage  of  the 
theatre  that  he  had  seized.  The  institution  which 
is  to  be  now  constructed  has  these  men  for  its  ma- 
sons. We  find  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
document,  from  its  verbose  emptiness,  and  its  wa- 
ding after  ideas  amidst  the  deep  Avaters  of  old  his- 
tory, that  the  men  who  thus  consent  to  represent  a 
parliamentary  class  are  without  information  from 
the  schemer  who  is  playing  them  off.  The  quasi- 
statesnicn  of  Paris  are  as  uninformed  as  any  ordinary 
politician  in  London  about  the  real  proceedings  of 
the  de  facto  government,  or  the  intentions  for  the 
future.  Indeed,  they  are  more  uninformed,  since 
the  restrictions  upon  the  press  debar  every  French- 
man from  a  great  deal  of  that  information  which 
readies  the  free  English  reader  circuitously.  We 
have  nothing  to  learn  from  the  document,  therefore, 
excepting  the  vacuity  of  the  class  whose  mind  it 
professes  to  speak. 

In  wielding  the  great  power  which  his  perti- 
nacity and  audacity  have  collected  to  his  hand, 
Louis  Napoleon  remains  without  many  of  the  re- 
sources which  monarchs  can  command  ;  but  he  is 
proportionately  without  many  of  the  responsibilities 
which  fetter  most  even  of  autocratic  rulers.  He 
has  called  forth,  not  only  in  Franoe  but  in  other 
parts,  many  influences  which  he  can  direct  at 
pleasure  ;  but  he  is  not  pledged  to  direct  them  in 
any  particular  manner.    On  the  oontrary,  he  has 


eyerywhere  one  alternative  o£  two  courses,  and  is 
in  a  position  either  to  lend  the  aid  of  a  condottiere 
on  the  largest  scale  that  ever  collected  a  band,  or 
to  threaten  the  resistance  of  the  soldier  of  fortune. 
In  this  respect,  with  all  the  material  power  of  his 
uncle,  he  stands  in  a  position  absolutely  freer  than 
that  terror  of  Europe. 

In  his  own  capital  he  is  without  a  class  of  no- 
bles, of  statesmen,  public  men,  parliamentarians, 
or  whatever  you  may  please  to  call  them.  He  is 
thus  deprived  of  all  able  coadjutors,  or  the  instru- 
ments which  most  monarchs  can  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  wholly  relieved  from  the  responsibility 
to  an  influential  class  ;  a  responsibility  which  even 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  must  acknowledge.  The 
business  of  this  class,  however,  is  important  to 
foreign  states,  since  it  is  the  province  of  the  states* 
man  to  countersign  the  pledge  of  the  monarch  ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  certificate  the  mere 
signature  of  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  worthless. 

That  the  commercial  classes  are  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  just  now,  is  a  fact  that  helps  him  very 
greatly ;  capital  is  seeking  investments  in  every 
direction,  and  the  only  thing  which  commercial 
men  in  France  dread  is  a  new  interruption.  For 
that  reason,  their  hopes  and  fears  are  allied  to  the 

E resent  continuance  of  the  empire  ;  and  there  can 
e  little  doubt  that  a  man  in  his  central  position, 
be  his  right  what  it  may,  will  be  able  to  command 
an  amount  of  usefulness  for  the  mere  profits  of  the 
commercial  man,  which  will  secure  him,  as  a  quid 
pro  quo,  the  suffirages  of  the  trader.  Whether  in 
granting  privileges  to  railway  companies,  in  regu- 
lating tariff,  in  making  commercial  overtures 
abroad,  or  in  promoting  expenditure,  Louis  Napo- 
leon will  have,  if  temporarily,  at  least  for  some 
days,  the  power  of  buying  up  the  commercial 
classes. 

While  he  favors  the  commercial  class,  he  sup- 
plies to  the  working  classes  that  for  which  they  are 
content  to  undergo  him— employment. 

The  departure  of  the  Russian  ambassador  from 
Paris  durmg  certain  ceremonials  has  been  followed 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  Duke  of  Leuohten* 
berg,  the  son  of  Eugene  Beauhamais,  cousin  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  son-in-law  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  therefore  in  some  degree  a  nezos 
between  the  French  Emperor  and  the  Russian. 
But  in  the  actual  state  of  matters  Louis  Napoleon 
does  not  depend  upon  family  ties.  He  can  oflbr, 
and  he  can  threaten. 

At  the  present  moment,  he  appears  in  foreioi 
relations  as  a  disturber,  with  objects  that  d^y 
scrutiny.  He  is  a  disturber  in  Sardinia,  backing 
a  new  liberalism  against  the  older  liberalism  that 
was  indigenous  at  Turin  ;  unseating  the  old  and 
establishing  the  new,  which  must  be  suspected 
simply  from  the  fact  of  its  being  his  protege. 

In  Home,  he  is  **  relieving  his  garrison" — send- 
ing three  regiments  to  replace  the  three  already 
there.  One  regiment  comes  away,  leaving  two  to 
follow  at  a  future  day  ;  unless  this  *^  relief"  of  a 
garrison  should  prove  to  be  a  reinforcement. 

In  Turkey,  he  appears  as  the  willing  friend  of  the 
sultan,  if  the  sultan's  older  friends  would  but  per- 
mit him  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  emperor's 
good  offices.  Louis  Napoleon  is  rej)resentea  there 
by  a  war-ship,  bj  his  high  pretensions,  his  offer  of 
money,  and  his  inscrutable  policy. 

The  Roman  states,  garrisoned  by  Austria  and  by 
France,  might  be  the  camp  from  which  Franoe  and 
Austria,  united,  should  march  to  a  more  total 
subjugation  of  Italy ;  or  it  may  be  the  camp  from 


